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MAKING  THE  MAGAZINE. 


FOR  one  hnmlrcd  aiul  oighty-siK  consecu- 
tive months — fifteen  anil  a  half  years;  al- 
most half  a  human  generation — we  have  issued 
tlvc  successive  Numbers  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. By  "we"  are  designated  the  Proprie- 
tors and  Publishers  who  planned  the  enter- 
prise, and  under  whose  constant  supervision  it 
has  been  conducted  ;  tlie  Editors  who  have  car- 
ried these  jdans  into  execution  ;  the  Contribu- 
tors who  have  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
work ;  and  the  various  Artists  and  Artisans 
who  have  put  these  into  shape.  There  have 
been  singularly  few  changes  in  the  persons  com- 
posing these  departments.  The  "Harper  & 
Brothers"  of  Number  I.  are  the  same  as  those 
of  this  Number  CLXXXVII.     Some  changes 


have  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  Editors.  Now 
and  then  a  member  has  retired  and  another 
has  been  introduced  ;  but  no  one  has  died.  Of 
the  Editors  who  now  conduct  the  various  de- 
partments no  one  has  occupied  his  present  po- 
sition less  than  eight  years.  The  Contribu- 
tors, exclusive  of  the  thousands  who  have  fur- 
nished the  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  embod- 
ied in  the  "Editor's  Drawer,"  number  about 
three  hundred.  Here  many  changes  have  oc- 
curred. Some  old  names  have  disappeared, 
many  new  ones  have  been  introduced.  But 
one  who  looks  at  the  Table  of  Contents  pre- 
fixed to  each  half-yearly  volume  will  find  not 
a  few  of  the  same  names  recurring  from  year 
to  year.     The  number  who  have  died  is  re- 


Entored  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S65,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southem  District  of  New  York. 
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lUiukaiily  li'w.*  C)t  ilic  printers  nml  cnpmv- 
crs,  many  have  worked  on  every  Numl>er  since 
the  first. 

The  Magazine  was  successful  from  the  outset. 
(^f  the  first  Nuniher  7."»(M)  were  at  lir>t  jirintcil. 
Within  six  months  the  nuniher  ha«l  reacheil 
.■)0,000.  The  average  circuhition,  taking  all 
the  Ninnhers  from  the  first,  has  l»oen  soniewliat 
more  than  110.01)0 — in  all,  fully  twenty  and  a 
(juarter  millions  of  copies.  They  would  weigh 
more  than  oOOO  tons,  of  2(MM)  jiounds.  They 
would  measure  nearly  2000  cords.  They  would 
build  a  solid  wall  ten  feet  high,  two  feet  thick, 
and  almost  two  and  a  half  miles  long.  They 
Mould  make  a  solid  pyramid  one  hundred  feet 
scjuarc  at  the  base,  and  nu)re  than  seventy-five 
feet  high.  The  Numbers,  laid  side  by  side, 
would  cover  208  acres,  or  make  a  pavement 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  nearly  sixty  miles 
long.  The  se])arate  sheets  would  cover  a  path 
two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  4400  miles  long. 
They  would  car])et  almost  1G,000  acres,  and  as 

•  Among  the  deceased  contributors  to  the  Mngazine, 
notable  for  the  number  or  the  vahie  of  tht'ir  ci>ntributi"ns, 
are  W.  M.  Thackeray,  G.  P.  R.  Jam.  ?,  t'alvin  K.  I'hileo, 
John  B.  Ilagany,  Stephen  A.  Doujrlas.  Fitz  Jame=  O'Bri- 
en, "William  E.  Se\vall,  and  Alice  B.  llaven. 


each  sheet  is  printed  on  l»oih  sides,  they  con- 
tain more  than  .*n,0<M)  Hcren  of  printing.* 

It  is  pro|MJM.'d  in  this  article  to  dcM-rihe  the 
entire  series  of  c>|»eratiunK  through  which  each 
of  these  NumlKirs  '  iitil  it  coiuch  in 

its  perfect  sha|>c  bi!  ier.     In  himwinj; 

*•  How  the  Magazine  is  Made,"  wc  also  describe 
in  fact  the  manner  of  making  a  book,  the  pro- 
ce»es  througlujul  being  essentially  the  same. 
In  the  present  case  all  tlic-e  operations  are 
performed  in  one  establishment  and  under  a 
single  roof,  so  that  tiiey  can  be  described  in 
their  natural  order. 

The  Printing  and  l*ublishing  Establishment 
of  Haq)er  &  Brothers  occupies  a  somewhat 
irregular  ]»b»t  of  ground  extending  throtigh 
from  Franklin  Square  in  Pearl  Street  to  Clitf 
Street,  with  a  front  on  each  of  about  120  feet, 
and  a  depth  from  street  to  street  of  about  170. 
covering  in  all  ten  city  *  •  lots,  "equal  to  about  half 

•  The!»e  statements  aj-e  given,  approxiniatelf  but  very 
nearly,  in  r^aind  numbers.  Any  nne  who  ch'xwf «  to  verify 
the  calculations  will  find  the  nece-i-ary  pl»;nient»  in  tl.e 
f'llowing  data :  Kach  ynmher  weighs  S  ounces,  and  has  a 
suporficial  area  of  GTt  pquare  inchce.  A  nheff  cri'itain" 
.V20  square  inches  ;  each  Nunilxr,  including  coverc,  hni» 
9^  sheets.  To  fill  the  space  of  a  cubic  foot  requires  60 
Numbers. 
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nil  aero.  Upon  fliis  arc  erected  two  buildings, 
one  fronting,'  on  each  street,  with  a  cotirt-vard 
between,  wliich,  besides  other  j)uri)Oses,  serves 
to  give  light  and  air  to  the  rear  of  each  build- 
ing. The  (Mifr  Street  l>uilding  is  the  nianii- 
lactory  ;  the  Franklin  S(jiiare  buihling  contains 
•the  oflices  and  warcrooins.  These  buildings 
were  erected  in  1H.'>4,  on  the  site  occupied  by 
the  structures  consumed  by  the  fire  which,  on 
the  Kith  of*  December,  1H.'»;{,  destroyed  the 
works  which  had  gradually  grown  up  during 
thirty  years,  sweeping  away  in  three  Ikmiis 
pro])erty  worth  a  million  of  dollars.  In  recon- 
structing the  establishment  usefulness  was  the 
first  consideration.  It  should  be  fire-proof,  for 
it  was  to  contain  projicrty  to  a  large  anuuint. 
It  must  be  strong,  for  every  p.irt  was  to  l)e 
filled  with  massive  nuichincri- and  heavy  stock. 
It  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  for 
men  and  women  were  to  perform  work  in  every 
part.  All  the  sjmce  must  be  available,  for  v 
great  deal  of  work  was  to  be  done  within  it 
It  must,  moreover,  be  handsome,  for  the  Pro- 
prietors wished  that  the  external  form  should 
iiulicate  the  intrinsic  value.  These  conditicms 
could  be  attained  only  by  making  iron  enter 
more  largely  into  every  ]>art  of  the  <"on<fruc- 
ti(Mi  than  had  ever  before  been  attemi)ted.  The 
main  fnmt  on  Franklin  Square  is  built  whol- 
ly of  iriui.  It  (Muisixts  of  five  stories,  above- 
ground,  each  having  21  handsome  columns, 
the  interspaces  wludly  of  iron.  The  side  and 
rear  walls  arc  of  stone  and  iron.  To  gain  a 
firm  ftHindation  for  this  heavy  structure  it  was 
lu^ccssary  to  go  down  nearly  thirty  teet  l)clow 
the  surface  of  the  street.  This  space  was  util- 
ized by  throwing  it  into  two  subterranean  stor- 
ies—  a  cellar  and  sub-collar.  Tliis  front  is 
elaborately  ornamented,  and  presents  one  of 
the  finest  fa(,^adcs  in  the  city. 

The  Cliff  Street  building  is  of  brick,  rising 
six  stories  above-ground,  with  a  basement  be- 
low.    The  monotonv  of  a  blank  wall  of  such 


tical  use.  The  floor  of  this  main  story  was  up- 
held l>y  a  scries  of  arches  and  columns,  filling  al- 
most all  the  space,  and  darkening  what  was  not 
filled.  There  was  no  known  means  of  nu^king 
the  flooring  of  the  main  story  strong  enough  to 
su])port  stories  above,  without  sacrificing  a  great 
])ortion  of  the  space.  For  examples  of  fire-proof 
buildings  before  the  iron-age,  one  needs  but  to 
look  at  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  streets,  once  used  for  the  Custom-house, 
aiul  now  used  as  the  Sub-Treasury,  and  the 
Old  Merchants'  Excliange,  now  the  Custom- 
house, on  Wall  Street.  The  architect  of  the 
former  building  gave  uj)  a  third  of  the  space  to 
utterly  useless  porticoes,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
besides  giving  uj)  much  sjiacc  to  the  great  ]ior- 
tico,  constnuted  the  walls  and  windows  in  such 
a  manner  that  nearly  half  of  the  rooms  must 
be  artificially  lighted  during  a  great  ]iart  of 
the  day.  Each  of  these  buildings  covers  about 
the  same  ground  as  does  the  Harper  Establish- 
ment ;  each  has  a  far  more  favorable  site,  hav- 
ing three  sides  instead  of  two  opening  upon 
the  street ;  each  of  them  cost  from  eight  to 
twelve  times  as  much  in  building ;  neither  of 
them  is  more  absolutely  fire-proof;  neither  is 
pnicti<-ally  stronger — since  the  absolute  strengtli 
of  any  structure  is  <udy  that  of  its  weakest 
point ;  and  both  together  do  not  contain  half 
the  usable  room  of  he  IIar|)er  Estal)lishnient; 
and,  moreover,  neither  of  these  costly  public 
buildings  presents  a  finer  architectural  a])pear- 
ance  than  the  FVanklin  Square  front  of  this 
purely  private  structure. 

The  whole  interior  structure  of  both  build- 
ings is  sui)i)orted  upon  a  series  of  iron  columns, 
rising  from  story  to  story.  From  column  to 
column  in  each  story  extends  a  girder  com- 
}>osed  of  a  cast  iron  arch,  and  a  lo-our/ht  iron 
tension-rod.  This  rod,  al)Out  the  size  of  a 
man's  arm,  is  dovetailed  at  each  end  into  the 
head  of  a  column  ;  the  arch,  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  can  only  be  broken  do\Mi  by  a  weight 


large  dimensions  is  broken  by  flat  ])ilasters  at  the  top  sufficient  to  pull  this  rod  asunder, 
reaching  from  top  to  bottcun,  bv  arching  the  i  The  iron  which  comi>oses  this  arch  is  cast  into 
upper  wiiulows.  ami  by  a  heavy  cornice.  Fol-  I  shapes  which  not  only  economize  material  by 
lowing  the  line  of  the  greets,  each  front  pre-  putting  it  just  where  wanted,  but  present  an 
sents  a  slight  curve  ;  that  on  Franklin  Sipiare  '  ornamental  ajipearance 


convex,  the  other  concave 

The  essential  features  of  both  buildings  are 
to  be  found  in  the  interior  construction  :  espe- 
cially in  the  ada|)tation  of  iron  to  the  support 
of  the  floors  of  the  diiferent  stories.      Hitherto 

no  fire-proof  building 
had  been  built  which 
contained  more  than 
a  single  story  wholly 
available  for  any  prac- 


Across  the  top  of  these  arches  are  placed  a 
series  of  beams  of  rolled  iron  to  support  the 
floors.  These  beams,  shaped  much  like  the  _L 
rail  of  a  railroad,  lie  four  feet  n]iart.  The 
floors  consist  of  a  series  of  low  brick  arches 
turned  from  beam  to 
beam.  These  are  laid 
dry,  grouted,  and  then 
filled  up  level  with  ce- 
ment on  the  n])]ier  side, 
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making  a  solid  floor  of  brick  and  ccinent. 
Over  this,  for  comfort,  is  laid  a  covering  of 
wood,  which  is  really  only  a  car])Ct. 

Tiiis  mode  of  structure  is  shown  in  each  of 
the  interior  views  which  ai)j)ear  in  this  jiaper. 
The  cut  on  page  3  shows  in  detail  the  parts  of 
a  single  arch. 

Every  thing,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  not  upon 
the  walls,  but  upon  the  jtillars.  These  are  so 
framed  together  by  girders  and  beams  as  to  l)e 
self-supi)orting.  It  is  believed  that  if  all  the 
exterior  walls  were  taken  away  the  interior 
structure,  with  all  its  contents,  would  be  un- 
harmed. The  structure  is  able  to  sustain  ten 
times  the  weight  likely  to  be  placed  within  it. 
Nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or  a  bombard- 
ment, it  is  believed,  for  the  generations  during 
which  the  solid  iron,  stone,  and  brick  will  retain 
their  strength,  can  impair  the  security  of  these 
edifices.  United  States  engineers  surveyed  the 
buildings  when  finished,  and  said  but  one  mis- 
take was  made — their  being  twice  the  strength 
required. 


Many  additional  jjrccautions  have  l)rrn  taken 
against  the  old  arch-enemy — Fire.      Jielween 
the  twu  buildings  i.s  a  spacious  court-yard.      In 
this,  separate  from  either  building,  are  the  fur 
naces  and  boilers,  covered  (ner  by  u  U>w  njnf 
of  iron  and  gians.     Excepting  tlio  coal  con- 
sumed, there  is  nothing  comlmsiible  which  i- 
ni»t  shut  ort'  by  suliil  walls  of  brick  and  stone. 
j  With  the  exception  of  the  ga.s  employed,  an<l 
I  a  single  furnace,  not  larger  than  an  ordinary 
cooking-range,  in  the  electrotyper's  room,  tlien 
'  is  no  other  fire   in   the  wIkjIc  e>tal»li.-hment. 
.  Every  apartment  is  warmed  by  steam  ]jii>es  fed 
I  from  these  boilers.     These  pipes  are  c<uled  ujt 
!  in  spaces  and  corners  where  they  will  be  ou" 
of  the  wav.      The  process  is  econ(*mical  as  well 
j  as  safe.     It  takes  less  coal  to  work  the  engine- 
I  which  move  the  complicated  machinery  of  th<' 
i  establishment,  and  to  wann   the  whole,  thai: 
would  be  required  merely  to  heat  it  by  any  or- 
j  dinary  system  of  stoves,  where  at  best  a  largi; 
I  part  of  the  heat  goes  uselessly  up  chimney. 
I  There  is  no  connection  within  the  buildings  be- 
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twccn  the  diflercnt  stories.  The  only  way  of 
access  to  tlic  tip[)cr  stories  is  by  a  circular  iron 
staircase  contained  in  a  round  tower  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  court-yard.  Iron  ])rid^cs  reach 
irom  this  tower  to  the  different  floors.  Each 
lioor  is  in  effect  an  isolated  fire-proof  apartment, 
contaitiiri;^  nothing  cornlMistildo  except  the  fur- 
niture and  stock.  Little  of  the  stock  is  "haz- 
ardous." Paper,  indeed,  when  lyinji^  loose  is 
easily  hurncd  ;  l»ut  when  jjacked  closely  to- 
gether in  hooks  or  I)un(lles,  it  will  not  Imin  un- 
leBS  surrounded  hy  more  combustible  matter. 
When  the  rubbish  was  removed,  weeks  after 
(he  great  fire,  pih^s  of  books  and  jiaper  were 
found  among  the  still  smouldering  ruins  uncon- 
sumcd  and  injured  only  by  water  and  smoke. 
Moreover,  should  a  fire  take  place  any  where, 
an  apparatus  is  provided  l)y  which  the  room 
ran  be  at  once  flooded  with  steam  from  the 
l)oilers.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  ca.so  could  a 
fire  sj)read  from  one  room  to  another.  The 
<osf  of  insurance  is  therefore  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, by  the  rates  being  the  very  lowest,  and 
Itccause  it  is  thought  necessary  to  insure  for 
only  a  snuill  proj>()rtit)n  of  the  entire  value  of 
the  j)roperty.* 

The  court-yanl  is  entered  by  an  archway 
through  the  Cliff  Street  building.  It  senes  as 
.1  place  for  the  recej»tion  and  delivery  of  all 
heavy  goods,  leaving  the  streets  themselves 
\vh(»Ily  unobstructed  by  drays,  boxes,  and  bun- 
dles. All  packages  are  raised  and  lowered 
through  a  hoistway  containing  a  nn)vable  |)lat- 
form  carried  up  and  down  by  the  steam-engine. 
This  "Steam  I'aiUly"  is  a  laborious  workman. 
There  is  scarcely  a  moment  in  which  he  is  not 
traveling  up  and  down  with  a  load  varying  from 
a  few  ])ounds  to  a  ton  and  a  half;  but  the  heavi- 
est of  these  loads  is  not  ecpial  to  half  his  strength. 
lie  is  a  careful  fellow  too.  He  has  made  fully 
;U),0()()  trijjs  without  ever  meeting  with  an  ac- 
cident injuring  life  or  linjb.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
l)le  for  him  to  do  so,  for  shiMtld  the  pulley  or 
wire  cable  give  way,  the  })latfonn  would  be  in- 
stantly arrested  by  other  parts  of  the  machinery. 

So  tnuch  for  the  edifice  in  which  the  Maga- 
zine is  nuule.  The  aj»]iaratus  used  and  the 
mode  of  operations  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Strictly  s])caking,  the  work  of  "making  the 
Magazine"  begins  with  the  authors  who  write 
and  the  artists  who  sketch.  Papers  have  been 
written  and  drawings  made  for  the  Magazine 

•  Since  the  foregoing  was  -vrrittcn  Charles  II.  Ilaswell, 
Ksq.,  the  eminent  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Surveyor  of 
Steamers  for  rndenvriters,  was  desired  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  these  buildings;   his  report  is  as  follows: 

"  I  have  visited  and  examined  the  buildings  comprising 
your  establishment  upon  Franklin  Square  and  Cliff  Street, 
and  having  given  the  matter  a  full  consideration,  I  sub- 
mit as  follows:  1.  The  risk  of  a  fire  occuning  within  any 
of  the  buildings,  under  existing  arrangements,  is  so  very 
remote  fts  to  be  quite  inconsiderable. — 2.  The  effect  of  a  fire 
(Kcurring  external  to  any  of  your  buildings  would  not 
neccjisarily  endanger  the  security  of  them  or  any  part  of 
them. — 3.  In  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  within  any  part 
of  your  establishment,  or  of  being  communicated  to  it  from 
without,  I  can  not  recognize  the  probability  of  its  extend- 
ing beyond  the  immediate  location  of  its  origin  or  of  its 
comm  uuication. " 


in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  the  British 
Provinces,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  almost  every 
country  of  Central  and  Southern  America;  in 
nearly  every  part  of  Euroi)e  ;  in  Siberia,  China, 
Japan,  and  India;  in  Africa,  Aral)ia,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  Our  indefatigable  and  ultiquitous 
correspondent  Ross  Browne,  alone,  has  written 
and  sketched  for  us  in  Juan  Fernnndez  and 
Jerusalem,  in  Damascus  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  Idaho  and  Iceland,  in  Nevada  and  Norway, 
in  Kus^ia  and  Arizona,  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  Algiers,  Poland,  and  California,  and  in 
various  places  intermediate.  We  should  at  no 
time  be  surj)rised  to  see  him  c  )ming  back, 
loaded  with  drawings  and  MS.  from  the  North 
Pole,  or  from  China,  Persia,  Tartary,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  globe. 

But  within  the  establishment  the  work  com- 
mences in  the  Editors'  Room.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  editors  to  provide  or  furnish  matter, 
literary  and  artistic.  They  write  certain  ar- 
ticles, each  in  the  main  in  his  own  dei)artment. 
If  they  want  a  paper  on  any  special  subject 
they  know  just  where  to  api)ly  for  it.  About 
half  of  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  are  made 
up  in  this  way.  The  remainder  is  selected 
from  the  mass  of  matter  sent  in  by  various  cor- 
respondents, who  are  or  wish  to  be  contributors. 
Fifteen  papers  a  day,  long  and  short,  is  jier- 
haps  a  fair  average  of  the  number  which  come 
in  this  way.  The  editors  read,  consider,  and 
compare  these,  selecting  as  many  as  they  can 
tise  of  those  which  they  judge  to  be  the  best. 
A  hundred  circumstances  come  in  to  influence 
their  decision.  There  must  be  variety  in  each 
Number,  so  that  readers  of  every  class  may 
each  find  something  to  his  taste.  There  may 
be  in  their  files  a  number  of  papers  of  the  same 
general  character  and  subject.  Probably  only 
one  of  these  can  be  used.  A  ])aper  may  be 
well  written  while  the  subject  is  not  of  interest ; 
the  subject  may  be  good  but  the  execution 
faulty.  Length  has  much  to  do  in  the  case. 
There  are  just  so  many  pages  to  be  filled  and 
no  more.  Then  there  is  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  either 
personally  or  by  letter.  One  wants  to  know 
the  "general  terms  with  contributors."  An- 
other wishes  to  reply  to  some  article  to  which 
he  takes  exception.  ]More  than  fifty  replies 
were  sent  in  or  proposed  to  Mr.  Douglas's  pa- 
per on  "Popular  Sovereignty."  Another  has 
written  or  is  writing  a  novel,  which  he  wishes 
"run  through  the  Magazine  and  afterward  be 
issued  in  book  form."  Others  who  propose 
traveling  wish  to  write  descriptive  papers  upon 
every  part  of  the  globe.  And  so  on,  nd  inji- 
nitum.  All  these  matters  must  be  attended  to 
by  the  members  of  the  editorial  corps,  who,  one 
by  one,  sift  out  the  useless  manuscripts  and  the 
unavailable  propositions.  Those  which  may 
possibly  be  of  use  are  handed  to  the  Managing 
Editor,  who  makes  the  final  choice. 

A  few  hints  may  be  of  use  to  correspondents. 
Everv'  manuscript  should  be  clearly  and  legibly 
wTitten.     In  proper  names,  technical  words,  and 
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foreign  ])hrascs  cvcrv  letter  should  be  carefully  ' 
expressed ;  for  the  printer  must  iu)t  only  be  able 
to  get  at  the  general  sense,  but  must  read  6very 
se])aratc  word.      It  should  be  ])n»)»erly  puni-tu- 
atcd ;  for  the  sense  often  depends  upon  pilnctu- 
ation.      If  a  person  can  not  write  legibly  and 
punctuate  correctly,  he  should  learn  bofurc  at- 
tempting to  write  for  the  i)ress.      U  the  Editor 
Avere  ever  so  willing  to  read  a  half-illegible 
manuscript  he  coidd  not  judge  fairly  of  it.      If  , 
ills  whole  faculties  are  tasked  to  read  the  words 
he  has  none  left  to  api)reciate  brilliancy  of  ' 
thought  or  delicacy  of  exj)ression.     Every  man-  ' 
iiscript  should  have  at  the  head  the  name  and  \ 
address  of  the  writer,  so  that  the  Editor  may 
be  able  to  communicate  with  him  if  necessary. 
No  one  sliould  expect  a  criticism  upon  his  ar- 


ticle ;  the  Editor  can  only  undertake  to  w»y 
that  it  is  cither  accepted  or  declined,  without 
giving  the  reasons.  If  the  article  is  slxiri  the 
writer  >hould  retain  a  copy  ;  it  is  easier  for  him 
to  do  this  than  for  tlie  Editor  to  keep  u  regis- 
ter. If  the  return  of  the  MS.  by  mail  is  de- 
sired, it  siiould  always  be  accomjjanied  by  the 
recpiisite  nundjcr  of  postage  stamps.  To  re- 
turn manuscripts  at  his  own  cost  would  involve 
an  exjienditure  by  the  Editor  of  many  hundrud> 
of  dollars  a  year.  There  is  very  little  proba- 
bility that  a  serial  stoiy,  a  translation,  or  a 
series  of  papers  ujjou  any  tojjic  will  be  avail- 
able. 

The  articles  having  Ijcen  selected,  and  the 
order  in  v.hich  they  are  to  aj^jjcar  tix^d,  they 
are  sent  to  the    ''Composing  Room,"  where 
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tlioy  arc  "set  up"  in  ty|)C'.  This  room  is  the 
upper  one  in  the  nianutUiturin^  building,  and 
thus  has  the  advantage  of  being  lighted  from 
the  roof  as  well  as  from  the  sides.  Here  the 
"copy"  is  given  to  a  "compositor,"  or  rather 
to  a  niimlx'.r  <jf  compositors,  who  proceed  to  put 
it  into  type. 


OOMfOfllTION. 

The  compositor's  "case"  consists  of  a  shal- 
low box  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  half  as 
broad,  divided  into  conipartments  for  the  dif- 
ferent characters  used.  Two  of  these  are  re- 
([uired  f()r  the  sorts  in  common  iise.  Tln'se 
are  phiccd  in  a  sloping  position  on  a  stand,  the 
up]»er  case  being  more  inclined  than  the  h^wer. 
The  lower  case,  as  arranged  for  an  ordinary 
work  in  l-'nglish,  has.')4  Imxos  of  ditVercnt  sizes  ; 
these  contain  the  various  .small  letters  (hence 
styled  "lower  case  letters"),  the  marks  of  j)unc- 
tuation,  the  ligures.  and  spaces  and  "(juailrats" 
of  ditVcrent  sizes.  The  upper  case  has  !)S  boxes 
of  uniform  size.  These  contain  the  capitals, 
small  capitals,  and  various  characters  which 
are  in  fretiuent  use,  siu-h  as  ])arentheses,  stars, 
and  other  signs  of  reference,  dashes,  dollar  and 
])onnd  marks,  and  so  on,  besides  leaving  a  few- 
boxes  for  characters  which  may  be  frecpiently 
wanted  for  sj)ecial  work.  A  i)air  of  'ases  laid 
for  usual  work  contains  about  140  sorts.  ^ 

In  the  ui)])or  case  the  letters  are  arranged  in 
al})habetical  order  in  the  lower  rows,  the  capi- 
tals on  the  left,  the  small-caps  on  the  right. 
In  the  lower  case  the  letters  are  not  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  those  most  tre(iuently  used  directly  in 
front  of  the  compositor.  The  relative  i)roi)or- 
tions  in  which  the  letters  occur  vary  in  ditier- 
ent  languages.  In  English,  out  of  every  o32 
letters  there  will  be  about 


1  z. 

o  k,  j,  q,  .X. 

7  b,  V. 

10  g,  P,  w,  y. 
V2  c,  f,  u,  m. 


20  ,1,  1. 

30  li,  r. 

40  a,  i,  D,  0,,  s. 

45  t. 

60  e. 


To  get  a  /  or  z  the  hand  of  the  compositor 
must  pass  over  a  space  of  nearly  three  feet, 
while  to  get  a  t  or  c  it  traverses  only  three  or 
four  inches.     If  the  letters  were  arranged  in  al- 


jthal)eti(al  order  the  work  of  composition  would 
be  at  least  doubled. 

Besides  these  usual  sorts  there  are  many 
others  not  unfrcrpiently  em])loyed  ;  such  as  ac- 
cented vowels,  sui)erior  figures  (',  2,  3,  etc.), 
sui)erior  letters  (*,  ^,  %  etc.),  fractions,  and  many 
others,  about  a  hundred  in  all.  These  are  usu- 
ally kept  in  a  scjmrate  case.  The  comj)ositor 
must  have  learned  the  ]tlace  of  each  of  these 
two  or  three  hundred  sorts  so  thoroughly  that 
his  hand  will  go  to  each  without  any  conscious 
effort  of  the  mind,  just  as  the  fingers  of  the 
experienced  i»iano-])layer  go  to  the  jjrojier  keys 
without  his  stop])ing  to  think,  consciously,  that 
he  must  strike  such  a  key  with  such  a  finger. 

Moreover,  almost  every  science  has  syndiols 
of  its  own.      Algebra  has  one  set,  Chemistry 
another.      For  a  dictionary  which  attempts  to 
rejiresent  the  minute  shades  of  jjronunciation  a 
great  number  are  re(|uirod.      Thus  in  Webster 
or  Worcester,  w  hat  with  letters  with  dots  above, 
and  dots  below,  lines  above,  below,  and  across, 
there  are  i)robably  a  hundred  additii)nal  char- 
acters, for  each  of  whic  h  there  must  be  a  l)ox 
in  a  ca.sc  laid  for  that  purjiosc.     JSome  foreign 
languages  have  a  very  com])licated  alphabet. 
'  The  (Jreek,  what  with  "accents"  and  "breath- 
ings," the  number  of  regular  sorts,  which  occur 
in  everv  work,  is  about  two  hundred.*     For- 
merly  there  were  still  others;  the  early  ])rinters 
endeavoring  to  imitate  the  abl)reviations  and 
combinations  of  the  caligrai)hers.       We  have 
I  seen   a  folio   printed   three   centuries   ago   in 
which   there  were   7.")0  of  these   sorts.      INIost 
comjiositors  are  sufficiently  acciuainted  with  the 
Greek  case  to  set  up  any  occasional  word  which 
I  they  encounter.     Greek  books,  grammars,  and 
ilictionaries  arc   usually  set  up  by  men  who 
j  have  made  it  a  sjjccial  business.     Still  more 
I  comjdex  are  the  ( )riental  alphabets.     The  He- 
'  brew,  with  the  Masoretic  ])oiuts,  requires  about 
'  8(H)  sorts,  many  diflering  only  by  a  point,  stroke, 
I  or  angle.     The  Arabic  has  (piite  as  many.    The 
'  present  writer  once  worked  at  case  for  months 
upon    Kobinson's   Hebrew  Lexicon,  in   which 
eight  or  ten  Oriental  languages  appear.     The 
j  tMiolc  number  of  sorts  for  this  amounted  to 
fully  3000,  distributed  through  at  least  forty 
cases. 

I      The  tools  of  the  compositor  consist  simjily 

of  the  composing-stick  with  its  rule,  and  a 

'  shaqi-jiointed  bodkin  for  making  corrections. 

The  illustration  on  page  8  represents  a  com- 

I  posing-stick — usually  abbreviated  into  "stick" 

I  — about  one  half  the  real  length  and  width. 

One  of  the  ends  is  movable,  being  adjusted  by 

a  slide  and  screw,  so  that  the  same  stick  can 

be  used  for  any  work  of  usual  size.     The  ends 

must  be  exactly  true,  othenvise  the  lines  would 

be  of  unequal  length.     His  copy  lies  before 

him,  usually  upon  the  small-cap  side  of  the 

upper  case.     He  reads  a  few  words,  as  many 

as  he  can  readily  remember,  and  then  proceeds 

*  For  example,  the  lower-case  Alpha  will  have  these 

form:',  a,  a,  CI,  «,  a,  u,  d,  a,  ti,  u,  u,  a,  ti,  li,  a,  a,  a,  a,  d ,' 

aud  so  with  oilier  vowels. 
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to  pick  up  the  letters  composing  them,  one  by 
one,  and  putting  it  into  the  stick,  keei)ing  it  in 
its  place  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  tliinnb, 
until  the  line  is  nearly  full.  It  is  not  allowed 
to  divide  a  sylhiblc,  however  long,  or  to  cut 
oft*  a  syllable  consisting  of  a  letter:  thus  the 
words  "through"  and  "among"  can  not  be 
divided.  Now  it  rarely  ha])pcns  tliat  the  last 
letter  of  a  sylhible  will  exactly  till  out  the  line. 
It  must  be  made  to  do  so.  If  a  very  little 
more  room  is  wanted,  the  compositor  makes  it 
by  taking  out  the  sj)a(es  between  the  words, 
and  ])utting  in  thinner  ones  ;  or  he  reverses 
the  process  antl  puts  additional  space  between 
the  words.  This  ])rocess  is  called  "justify- 
ing." While  doing  this  he  usually  runs  his 
eye  along  the  line,  and  corrects  any  error  which 
he  perceives  that  he  has  made.  The  face  of 
the  type,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  line  in  the 
stick,  occu])ies  a  position  the  reverse  of  the 
letters  on  the  printed  page  ;  but  the  composi- 
tor soon  learns  to  read  them  as  readily  a.s  he 
would  a  printed  page.  Some  ct)inpositors  road 
over  the  whole  stickful  before  they  empty  it. 
us  it  is  often  easier  to  correct  an  error  then 
than  afterward.  He  then  takes  out  the  rule 
from  behind  the  line,  puts  it  on  the  to|).  and  re- 
commences the  operation.  The  rule  is  merely 
\  thin  ])iece  of  metal  of  the  length  of  the  line. 
Its  object  is  twofold  :  it  furnishes  a  smooth 
surface  upon  which  the  tyj)c  may  slide  to  their 
places,  and  keeps  the  liiu«s  alreaily  set  up  from 
falling  out.  A  stick  will  hold  about  17  lines 
of  the  ty])o  of  the  Magazine ;  and  a  line  con- 
tains about  r>0  letters  and  spaces.  A  good 
compositor  will  complete  about  three  lines  in 
live  minutes,  so  that,  deducting  the  time  spent 
in  justifying,  he  jucks  up  nearly  one  letter  a 
second,  hour  in  and  hour  out.  In  adilition, 
he  has  learned  his  copy  by  heart,  though  in- 
deed he  forgets  the  words  as  soon  as  he  has 
set  them  up.  He  does  not  look  at  the  face  of 
the  letter ;  he  assumes  that  each  will  be  in  its 
proper  box.  Near  the  lower  end  of  each  type, 
and  on  the  side  below  the  bottom  of  the  letter, 
;ii*e  several  deep  "  nicks."  If  the  type  is  placed 
in  the  stick  with  the  nicks  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  line  it  must  be  in  the  right 
position.  When  the  stick  is 
full  it  is  emptied.  This  is  a 
very  dextrous  operation.  The 
compositor  places  the  rule  be- 
fore the  top  line ;  the  fore- 
finger of  each  hand  presses 
against  this ;  the  second  fin- 
ger of  each  hand  is  pressed 
against  the  ends  of  the  lines  : 


1  the  thumbs  bear  upon  the  last  line  ;  then  bv  a 
quick  motion  of  the  other  fingers  the  stick  is 
I  pushed  down,  while   by  a  simultaneous  move- 
I  ment  of  the  whole  hand  the  type  are  lifted  out 
in  a  body  and  placed  in  a  "galley."  \\hi(h  is 
merely  a  j)iece  of  wotul,  or  nu)rc  usually  metal, 
with  a  raised  rim  on  two  or  more  sides,  against 
which  the  type  rest  secure.      A  stickful  (»ften 
\  consists  of  1000  or  more  sejtarate  pieces,  yet 
I  the  compositor  handles  it  apparently  almost  as 
carelessly  as  though  it  were  a  soliil  nuiss.      lie 
indeed  handles  much   larger  ((uantities.       He 
lifts  and  carries  from  place  tt»  place  a  page  of 
^  the  size  of  this,  which,  if  in  very  snuill   type, 
\  may  contain  la.CXK)  pieces,  tied  nnaind  with  a 
string,   a;i   though   it   were   one    piece.       This 
manuiil  dexterity  is  only  actjuircd  by  practice. 
I  Ever)*  compositor  has  sorrowtul  reminiscences 
of  ;'  <'  heaps  of  "pi"  which  rcsultc<l   from  his 
first  i.    cmpts  to  empty  his  sti«  k,  or  to  lift  w 
page;   tl.o  labor  of  a  ilay  destroyed  in  an  in- 
stant, with  the  further  aildition  of  half  as  mm  h 
time  to  Ikj  ppcnt,  without  pay,  in  "distributing 
the  jii" — for  every  per>on  niuut  dear  up  hi.s  own 
ruins. 
[      A  case  will  contain  guf!i<ient  letter  to  net  up 
two  or  three  pages  of  this  ^T  When 

the  case  is  empty  it  must  Ik*  i  an.       The 

.  comfMsitor  takes  up,  face  toward  him,  n  (|uan- 
tity  of  "matter"  which  lia.s  been  printed — bv 
preference  as  mu<  h  as  will  reach  from  the  bull 
of  the   hand    to  the   tip  of  the   thumb.      Thi* 
column  rests  upon  the  heniceable  little  rule, 
which  is  supported  by  the   hollow  of  the  left 
hand.      This  is  held  inclined  in  siuh  a  wuy  that 
it  is  supported  in  one  direction  by  the  outspread 
fingers,  in  the   other  by  the    upright  thujnb. 
With  the  right  hand  he  takes  ofl'as  many  letters 
as  he  can  conveniently  ludd  between  the  balls 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger;    holds  them  be- 
fore his  eye  for  an  instant  while  he  reads  them. 
The  right  hand,  with  these  type  in  it,  hover*^ 
over  the  lower  case  with  a  motion  almost  like 
that  of  a  bird — making  a  dart  now  and  then  at 
;  the  upper  case — dropping  the  letters  in  a  con- 
tinual  shower,  ea<h   into   its  own  box.      The 
thumb  and  finger  are  all  the  while,  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  motion,  separating  the  tvjHJ  near- 
est their  tips  from  the  others.     These  type  are 
of  almost  ever}-  conceivable  thickness,  from  the 
"hair  space,"  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  pajier, 
j  to  the  letter  ;/<,  eight  times  ad  thick.      Thi.-, 
I  whole  series  of  operations,  called  "distribut- 
'  ing,"  performed  upon  the  wing,  must  be  exe- 
cuted with  great  precision,  for  three-quarters 
I  of  the  boxes  into  which  the  type  fall  are  only 
i  two  inches  square.     A  good  compositor,  work- 
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in^?  at  ordinary  spccMJ,  will  distribute  about 
12,000  sorts  in  an  hour — that  is,  between  three 
iind  four  a  second,  without  making  20  errors 
in  all.  It  behooves  a  compositor  to  distribute 
•'cleanly,"  for  every  error  made  in  "distribu- 
tion" inevitably  shows  itself  in  the  subsequent 
''  composition." 

The  accom|)anying  dia^^ram  represents  the 
track  of  the  hand  in  distributing  the  word 
•' ji^alously  :"  which   would  probably  be  taken 
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up  at  onco.  The  movement  commences  at  the 
point  marked  by  a  it-?T,  where  the  word  is  tak- 
en up,  and  f«)llows,  in  the  direction  indicated 
l)y  the  arrows,  the  line  pursued  by  the  distril)- 
uting  hantl,  until  it  returns  to  the  point  of 
starting,  ready  to  take  uj)  another  ])ortion. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  baud  traverses  ahnost 
the  whole  case  several  times.  The  boxes  them- 
selves arc  not  shown,  but  their  several  relative 
positions  arc  indicated  by  the  letters.  The 
diagram  is  drawn  upon  a  scale  of  I  to  ].■>;  the 
lino  upon  it  measures  11  inches;  multiplying 
this  by  !.">  will  give  the  distance  (IG.")  inches) 
traversed  by  the  hand  in  distributing  this  word. 
This  is  rather  at)  extreme  case,  the  letters  form- 
ing the  word  lying  more  widely  apart  than  usu- 
al. Hut  this  relative  distance  to  be  traversed 
is  often  exceeded.  Thus  to  distribute  the  three 
characters  An.  the  hand  must  go  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lower  case  to  the  A-box  in  the  up- 
j>er  case,  24  inches ;  then  across  to  the  x-]>ox, 
28  inches;  then  to  the  peri()d-l)0x,  21  inches; 
then  back  to  the  starting-j)oint,  12  inches:  in 
all,  8.")  indies.  It  may  be  doubted  N.hether  any 
other  operation  involves  as  much  manual  dex- 
terity as  that  of  distributing  ty])e.  The  palm 
would  lie  between  this  and  the  manual  ])art  of 
piano-playing. 

Machines  have  been  invented  for  setting  and 
distributing  type.  By  simply  touching  keys, 
as  in  playing  upon  an  organ,  the  type,  liberat- 
ed one  by  one  from  receptacles,  which  may  be 
considered  the  pipes  of  the  organ,  are  made  to 
glide  in  a  continuous  stream,  forming  them- 
selves into  words  and  sentences  more  rapidly 
than  a  man  can  Avrite,  much  less  "set  them 
up;"  but  the  lines  must  be  "justified"  by  hand. 
Still  more  marvelous  is  the  distributing  ma- 
chine, which  takes  the  "dead  matter"  and  dis- 
tributes it,  sort  by  sort,  in  its  proper  place, 
without  any  human  intervention,  more  rapidly, 
and  quite  as  correctly,  than  can  be  done  by  the 
swiftest  compositor.  These  machines  are  mar- 
vels  of  mechanical   ingenuity ;    but  it  is  still 


doubtful,  taking  into  account  conditions  which 
only  a  printer  can  appreciate,  whether  they  can 
do  their  work  more  economically  than  can  be 
done  by  the  compositor. 

When  the  compositor  has  filled  a  galley, 
which  usually  contains  about  a  page  of  this 
Magazine,  an  impression,  called  a  "proof,"  is 
taken  from  the  type.*  Then  the  work  of  the 
Proof-Keader  (usually  called  the  Reader)  be- 
gins. The  proof  is  first  "read  by  copy."  An 
assistant  reads  the  manuscript  aloud.  The 
Header,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  proof,  is  alert 
to  detect  any  discrepancy  between  the  words 
which  he  hears  and  those  which  he  sees.  If 
any  word  is  ptit  in,  left  out,  or  altered,  he  writes 
the  correction  on  the  margin,  and  at  the  same 
time  corrects  any  merely  typographical  errors 
which  he  notices.  If  the  copy  has  been  good, 
and  the  compositor  careful,  there  will  be  few 
errors,  sometimes  not  half  a  dozen  in  the  page. 
Usually  there  are  many  more.  Sometimes  the 
whole  margin  of  the  proof-slip,  broader  than 
the  column  of  type,  is  filled  with  corrections. 
To  make  the  corrections  in  such  a  proof  n)ny 
take  as  miuh  time  as  to  set  it  up  originally. 
The  compositor  must  do  this  for  nothing ;  for 
he  is  paid  by  the  piece — so  ihuch  for  a  certain 
amount  of  corrected  matter.  When  this  pro<,f 
has  been  corrected  another  is  taken,  and  the 
Header  examines  it  to  see  if  the  corrections 
already  made  Ivavc  been  executed,  and  then 
reads  it  over,  very  slowly  and  carefully,  to  de- 
tect any  errors  that  may  have  escaped  him. 
This  second  proof  is  corrected  by  the  compos- 
itor, aiul  his  work  is  supposed  to  be  done.  If 
the  first  jiroof  is  very  clean,  it  is  often  read  the 
second  time  on  the  same  slip.  If  a  proof  is 
sent  to  the  author  and  he  detects  any  further 
deviations  from  his  copy,  the  compositor  must 
still  correct  them  without  pay.  If  the  author 
makes  any  alterati<ms  from  copy,  the  compos- 
itor is  paid  for  the  time  occupied  in  correcting 
them  ;  or,  more  usually,  they  are  made  by  a 
man  paid  by  the  proprietor  for  that  purpose. 
The  cardinal  princijde  running  through  the 
whole  is  that  the  compositor  must  "follow 
coj)y ;"  only  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  spell 
correctly,  and  if  the  author  has  misspelled  a 
word  the  compositor  must  correct  it. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  possible 
errors  that  may  occur  in  any  word,  and  the 
manifold  modes  in  which  they  may  be  produced, 
it  is  wonderful  that  booksshould  be  as  correctly 
printed  as  they  are.  Thus,  in  this  single  word 
[sca/ts],  while  there  is  not  a  single  misspelling, 
there  is  something  wrong  about  each  letter. f 


*  Quite  as  often  the  proof  is  not  taken  until  the  matter 
has  been  ^'made  up"  into  pages  ;  but  the  subsequent  pro- 
cesses are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

t  The  first  s  is  turned ;  the  larger  curve  should  be  at 
the  bottom  instead  of  the  top.  The  c  is  a  small  capital 
instead  of  a  lower  case;  the  difference  is  that  the  upper 
point  should  be  a  dot  instead  of  a  triangle.  The  a  is 
"wrong  font;"  it  is  one  size  too  large.  The  1  is  Italic 
instead  of  Roman.  The  e  is  battered,  and  does  not  show 
perfectly.  The  last  a  is  "wrong  font,"  being  one  size 
too  small. 
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Any  one  of  tliese  errors  ^vould  be  likely  to  be 
undetected  by  any  one  except  a  rruof-Reader  ; 
yet  any  one  of  them  would  impair  the  t\'i)o- 
graphical  accuracy  of  the  page.  To  denote 
eacli  of  these,  and  a  score  of  other  kinds  of 
error,  printers  have  separate  symbols.  The 
author,  in  correcting  proofs,  need  not  under- 
stand the  whole  system.  It  is  sufficient  for 
him  to  erase  from  the  text  any  thing  which  is 
wrong,  and  write  the  correction  legibly  in  the 
margin. 

But  the  work  of  a  Proof-Reader  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  foregoing.  He  should 
])e  able  to  detect  errors  which  the  writer,  as 
well  as  the  compositor,  may  have  made,  anil  to 
suggest  them  and  their  correction.  He  must 
therefore  have  a  general  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences,  and  should  be  to  some 
extent  acquainted  with  the  i>rincipal  foreign 
languages.  Of  course  he  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  ty- 
pography. It  is  very  rare  that  one  becomes  a 
thorough  Proof-Reader  without  having  had  a 
previous  training  as  a  comp(»sitor. 

Before  leaving  the  comi)ositor's  case  it  is 
projjcr  to  state  that  he  usually  works  by  the 
piece,  or,  technically,  "by  the  thousand."  The 
types  for  the  various  letters  vary  in  size.  The 
letter  m,  the  thickest,  is  nearly  scjuare.  This 
is  taken  as  the  standard.  A  "tliousand"  is  not 
that  number  of  letters,  Itut  the  s]»ace  (H'cupied 
by  a  thousand  of  the  letter  m.  To  ascertiiin 
the  quantity  of  work  in  a  i>age  the  number  of 
m's  which  a  line  will  hold  is  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  lines.  Tiiree  letters  average  an  in. 
A  page  of  this  Magazine  contains  ;{(HK>  ni'.s — 
say  'JOOO  characters.  A  gooil  compositor,  with 
fairly  written  copy,  will  complete  about  GOOO 
m's  a  day.  That  is,  he  will  distribute  and 
compose  about  1S,(HK>  letters,  besides  leaving 
time  to  correct  his  proofs.  This  is  of  ordinary 
"solid"  works  in  jjrose.  If  it  is  "leaded,"  or 
in  any  other  way  '*  fat,"  he  will  do  more.  Po- 
etry is  always  "fat,"  because  a  jiart  of  the  line 
is  tilled  out  with  "quads,"  which  measure  from 
one  to  three  m's  each. 

The  illustrations  have  been  in  the  mean 
while  in  course  of  prejiaration ;  u>ually  for 
weeks,  often  for  months.  There  arc  three 
general  modes  of  jtroducing  illustrations  for 
l)Ooks  :  Lit /lO'/ raj  till/,  EntjraciiKj  on  Cojipcr,  and 
JEmjraviiKj  on  Wood. 

Lithograi)hy  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
oil  and  water  will  not  adhere :  you  can  not 
grease  water  or  wet  grease.  A  drawing  is 
made  with  a  kind  of  oily  ink  or  pencil  ui)on  a 
certain  species  of  stone.  To  print  from  this 
drawing  the  stone  is  rubbed  over  with  a  moist- 
ened sponge.  The  water  will  adhere  to  the 
stone,  but  not  to  the  lines  of  the  drawing. 
Then  a  roller  covered  with  oily  ink  is  jvissed 
over  the  whole.  The  ink  adheres  to  the  oily 
lines,  and  not  to  the  Avet  stone.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  laid  on  the  stone,  which  is  passed  un- 
der a  heavy  roller.  The  ink  on  the  lines  of 
the  drawing  is  taken  o^'  by  the  paper,  and  a 


fac-simile  of  the  drawing  is  jiroduced.  This 
jtrocess  of  wetting,  inking,  and  rolling  is  re- 
peated for  every  impression.  The  whole  pro- 
cess is  slow,  ;UMI  copies  being  a  fair  ilay's  work. 
In  Copper-plate  Engraving  the  fines  and  dt)t>  ' 
which  make  the  ]iicture  are  cut.  one  by  one. 
into  a  i>late  of  metal.  To  print  from  this  the 
whole  plate  is  covered  with  ink,  wliich  also  fill- 
the  lines  and  dots.  The  ink  is  Nviped  uW  fnun 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  lea\  ing  only  that  which 
tills  the  engraved  lines.  Pajier  is  then  laid  ou 
the  jilatc,  which  is  juissed  under  a  roller,  which 
forces  the  surface  t>f  the  sheet  into  the  lincR, 
taking  u]»  the  ink.  This  series  of  processes  is 
repeated  for  each  copy.  The  whole  takes  about 
the  same  time  as  lithogniphic  printing.  En- 
graving ujton  steel  ditb'rs  from  engraving  on 
copj»er  only  in  tlie  material  usetl.  The  oidy 
advantage  is  that  a  steel  plate,  being  harder, 
will  give  a  greater  number  of  impressions. 


,  ..ii'uiruAi-  i\^ — 

This  >h»w  rate  of  I      '      '    '  "       ■       *   rs* 

both  of  these  melho-i-  .e 

numlKT  arc  rcquinul  within  a  short  time,  as  in 
this  Magazine.  Of  this  present  hhecl  lL'r>,(K)<> 
copies  will  prol»ably  be  printed.  To  j»rint  a 
single  page  of  the  cuts,  at  the  rate  of  JKM)  a 
day,  woidd  require  a  man  and  a  press  417  days 
— that  is,  the  working  time  of  sixteen  moiitliM. 
But  there  will  be  M-aittcred  through  this  Num- 
ber cuts  which  wi»uld  till  at  leant  sixteen  jiages. 
To  print  these  separately  would  take  a  single 
I)ress  2r»(J  months — twenty-one  years  and  four 
months.  This  time  might  be  reduced  to  <II 
months  by  engraving  four  pages  on  a  single 
l»late  (a  larger  sheet  than  this  can  not  well  be 
u.>ied),  and  printing  them  at  one  impression. 
Four  presses,  each  ]»rinting  four  inq)resKions, 
could  be  used  for  a  single  Number,  and  would 
accomplish  the  work  in  sixteen  months.  But 
as  in  this  time  sixteen  Numl»ers  must  be  print- 
ed, it  would  require  G4  pi^esses  working  all  the 
time  to  ])rint  merely  the  cuts  for  the  Magazine. 
The  printing  of  the  cuts  would  need  to  be  be- 
gun at  least  sixteen  months  before  their  issue 
in  the  Magazine  :  that  is,  it  wouhl  have  been 
necessary  to  have  begun  to  print  in  August, 
18G4,  all  the  cuts  which  appear  in  this  Num- 
ber;  and  the  cuts  which  we  should  begin  to 
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|)iiiit  on  the  1st  of  December,  I8G0,  could  not 
appear  until  the  Nuinl»cr  for  Ai)ril,  IHOT.* 
Moretiver,  the  j)i(tuies  could  not  appear  on  the 
same  piiKC  ^vith  the  text,  the  numner  of  print- 
ing; from  these  plates  and  from  type  heing  en- 
tirely diHerent. 

'rhes(!  modes  arc  out  of  the  question  for 
lltiriHrs  MiKjaztm:.  For  them  is  substituted 
Engraving  upon  Wood,  which  is,  in  all  essen- 
tial resj)ects,  just  the  reverse  of  Engraving  u])on 
Copi)cr.  A  block  of  solid  wood  i>  cut  oil"  across 
the  grain,  just  the  height  of  11  type  (a  little  less 
than  an  inch).  The  ui)per  surface  of  this  is  pol- 
ished, and  ui)on  this  the  arti>t,  with  a  line  lead 
pencil,  nuikes  u  drawing  precisely  as  though  he 
were  making  it  ujton  ]m|)er,  giving  every  line 
jtist  as  he  wishes  it  to  appear.  This  block  is 
given  to  the  engraver,  who  cuts  away  every 
part  of  the  wood  not  covered  by  the  artist's 
lines,  which  are  thus  left  standing  in  relief. 
The  only  wood  with  sntliriciit  toughness  and 
closeness  of  grain  for  line  engravings  is  box- 
wood. Of  this  it  is  dithcult  to  procure  pieces 
m(M"o  than  live  inches  square  ;  for  larger  pic- 
tures the.  bbxk  is  composed  of  several  pieces 
accurately  fitted  together,  and  fastened  by  bolts 
and  screws.  A  doul)le-page  picture  in  Ilnrpers 
\\'t(klif  will  be  comp(»scil  of  forty  scj)arate  pieces. 
In  a  copper-plate  the  lines  which  form  the  i»ic- 
ture  are  cut  into  the  plate;  in  a  wood-cut  ev- 
ery thing  else  is  cut  away,  and  these  arc  left 
standing  in  relief.  T«>  gain  an  idea  of  the  rel- 
ative ililHculties  of  the  two  processes,  let  any 
or.e  take  a  ])iece  of  white  paper  and  a  tine  black 
pencil,  and  try  to  make  an  exact  coyy,  line  for 
line,  of  one  of  our  illustrations.  If  he  succeeds 
perfectly  ho  will  have  accomplished  what  the 
copjier-plafe  engraver  wouUl  have  ilone.  Then 
let  him  take  a  l»huk  slate,  and  with  a  tine  white 
pencil  attempt  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  same 
engraving.  If  he  succeeds,  he  will  have  ac- 
complished just  what  the  wood-engraver  has 
done.  It  must  not  be  sujiposed.  however,  that 
the  skill  of  the  wood-engraver  is  limited  to  the 
mere  mechanical  task  of  following  the  exact 
lines  traced  by  the  artist.  In  many  ])arts  of  a 
drawing  the  artist  does  not  actually  draw  all 
the  lines.  Thus  he  ])aints  in  a  sky  in  India- 
ink,  giving  the  general  form  of  the  clouds,  and 
the  gradations  of  tone  and  color.  The  engrav- 
er translates  this  into  lines  of  ditferent  forms 
and  sizes,  the  ditVerence  in  tone  being  given 
by  making  the  lines  Hncr  or  coarser,  or  nearer 
or  farther  ai)art.  The  artistic  etlect  of  a  fine 
engraving  depends  greatly  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  lines.     As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are 

*  Time  may  bo  saved  by  bavins^  a  larire  number  of  plates 
for  each  picture,  or  sbeet  of  pictures.     There  are  methods  j 
of  duplicating  and  reduplicatiug  to  any  extent  a  plate  1 
without  re-engraving  it.     The  copies  are  somewhat  im-  i 
perfect,  but  for  many  kinds  of  work,  e.  n.,  fasiiion-plates, 
where  pix)r  engraving  is  partly  concealed  by  coloring,  , 
they  answer  indilTerently  well.     Thus  if  a  periodical  re- 
quires 50,000  of  a  copper-plato  fasliion-picture  in  a  mouth, 
they  can  be  printed  in  that  time  by  having  seven  or  eiglit  , 
plates,  ench  worked  upon  a  seiarate  press  at  the  rate  of 
300  a  day  for  each.  I 


many  exceptions,  they  are  strongest  in  the 
fore-ground,  and  weaker  in  the  distance.  A 
good  wood-engraver  must  be  not  merely  a 
workman  but  an  artist,  and  as  such  commands 
a  corres])onding  salary.  The  tools  used  l)y  the 
engraver  are  few.  The  princiind  is  the  "grav- 
er," a  triangular  blade  of  steel,  about  four 
inches  long,  and  as  large  as  a  small  file,  set 
into  a  short  wooden  handle,  the  ])oint  being 
ground  into  a  lozenge-shajje ;  of  these  he  will 
use  two  or  three,  slightly  varying  in  size  and 
form  for  difi'erent  kinds  of  work.  Two  or  three 
small  chisels  for  removing  larger  portions  of 
wood,  an  oil-stone  for  shari)ening  his  tools,  and 
a  magnifying  glass,  complete  the  list.  Some- 
times a  single  engraver  executes  an  entire 
block ;  (juite  as  often,  in  large  estaltlishnients, 
several  are  engaged,  each  doing  the  part  for 
which  he  has  a  special  taste  or  ai)titude.  One, 
for  instance,  w  ill  engrave  the  faces  and  figures, 
another  the  strong  fore-ground,  and  another 
the  delicate  back-ground. 

The  Magazine  has  contained  something  more 
than  10,000  engravings,  the  cost  of  whicli  will 
average  about  r<\\()  each,  making  i^300,00U  j)aid 
out  directly  to  artists  and  engravers. 

A  wood-cut  is  essentially  a  type,  of  a  larger 
size,  and  is  treated  as  such  in  all  subse(|uent 
operations.  The  cut  is  given  to  the  comj)osi- 
tor,  who  jirocecds  to  "make  it  np"  in  the  j  age 
where  it  belongs,  fitting  the  type  above,  be- 
low, or  at  the  side,  as  the  case  requires.  A 
cut,  if  of  large  size,  is  "fat,"  for  the  composi- 
tor gets  as  much  for  fitting  it  into  the  page  as 
he  would  for  setting  uj)  the  same  space  in  tyjte. 
\i  there  is  but  a  single  line  of  tyjie  it  still  counts 
as  a  page.  The  page  being  "made  up,"  a 
final  proof  is  taken  and  read,  to  make  sure  that 
all  i)revious  errors  have  been  corrected  and  no 
new  ones  made.  With  this  the  compositor's 
work  is  finished. 

The  operation  of  t}-pe-mnking  is  a  very  deli- 
cate one;  but  it  does  not  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  a  t}'pe  consists  of 
a  )>iece  of  metal  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
with  the  face  of  the  letter  upon  one  end.  These 
are  cast  separately  in  a  mould.  Each  must 
be  mathematically  accurate  in  every  way.  If 
they  varied  a  hair's-breadth  in  height  the  lower 
ones  would  not  show  in  printing.  If  they  va- 
ried in  the  slightest  possible  degree  in  any  other 
way,  when  a  great  number  of  them  were  made 
np  into  a  page  they  could  not  be  held  together. 
A  single  page  of  this  Magazine  contains  1)000 
of  these  separate  pieces ;  a  page  of  the  smallest 
type  in  HarfK-r's  Wceldi/  contains  GO, 000;  a 
page  of  a  large  daily  newspaper  like  the  Evcnimj 
Post  may  contain  quite  150,000  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  All  these  pieces  are  kept  in  place 
simply  by  being  wedged  into  a  strong  iron 
frame,  without  any  bottom.  The  slightest  va- 
riation from  a  "true"  fonn  in  each  of  these, 
multii)lied  by  so  many,  would  make  the  whole 
into  an  irregular  mass,  which  would  foil  in 
pieces  at  a  touch.     Then  the  "face"  must  oc- 
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cupy  its  exact  place  on  the  "body,"  or  the  line 
will  appear  irregular  Avhen  printed.  Thus,  if 
one  will  look  at  the  first  slieet  of  this  Magazine 
for  the  last  month,  containing  the  article  on  the 
"Ascent  of  Popocatepetl,"  he  will  see  that  the 
lines  look  a  little  crooked.  Upon  closer  ex- 
amination he  will  see  that  this  is  caused  by  the 
letter  "e,"  which  occurs  so  frequently,  standing 
a  little  below  the  other  letters.  A  new  font  of 
type  had  been  procured  at  that  time.  In  ar- 
ranging the  moulds  the  founder  had  not  been 
quite  accurate.  The  error  is  hardly  a  hair's- 
breadth,  and  escaped  observation  until  these 
pages  Averc  finally  made  up,  wUen  the  keen  eye 
of  the  proof-reader  detected  it.  It  was  too  late 
to  remedy  it  in  that  sheet ;  but  all  of  the  c's 
in  the  font  were  taken  out  and  returned  to  the 
founder,  who  replaced  them  by  others  (•(trrectly 
adjusted;  so  that  this  sheet,  j)rinted  from  the 
same  font  of  type,  shows  no  such  fault. 

If  the  work  were  to  1)e  ])nnfed  directly  from 
the  ty])e,  the  ])ages  would  be  iTni»oscil  into  a 
sheet,  locked  up,  and  sent  to  jircss.  Most 
newspapers  and  pam])hlets  are  still  ])rintcd  from 
the  type  ;  but  the  iMnga/ine  and  most  books 
:ire  printed  from  stereotype  or  electrotype  casts. 
The  ])roccss  of  stereotyping  consists  in  taking 
a  mould  in  j)laster  of  Paris  from  a  page  of  tyi)c, 
and  then  taking  a  cast  in  typc-motal  from  that 
mould.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are 
numerous;  the  principal  being  that  it  obviates 
the  necessity  of  laying  out  a  large  amount  of 
dead  cajjital  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  in  "  Lid- 
lell  aiul  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon"  there  was  an 
interval  of  five  years  between  the  "composi- 
tion" of  the  first  sheet  and  the  last,  during  all  of 
whi(rh  time  the  work  was  going  on.  If  (he  work 
was  to  be  printed  from  the  type,  the  first  sheet 
must  have  been  printed  as  soon  as  it  was  ready, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  But  none  of  the  work 
would  be  })ut  into  market  until  after  the  last 
sheet  was  printed,  five  years  later.  The  paper 
and  printing  of  each  sheet  would  form  so  much 
dead  capital  during  the  interval.  Moreover, 
the  publishers  would  ])rint  as  many  co])ies  as 
;hey  would  be  likely  to  sell  for  ten  years. 
Measuring  from  the  time  when  the  first  sheet 
was  printed  until  the  last  cojn'  containing  it 
was  sold  would  be  fifteen  years,  the  average 
being  just  half  that  period.  Interest,  insur- 
ance, and  storage  during  this  time  would  fidly 
equal  the  original  cost  of  the  sheets.  But  the 
pages  being  stereotyped,  the  printing  of  the 
first  sheet  need  not  be  commenced  until  the 
Jast  was  ready.  Then  there  would  need  to  be 
printed  at  once  only  as  many  copies  as  would 
i)e  likely  to  be  wanted  in  a  year ;  for  w  henever 
rhe  edition  was  found  to  be  nmning  out  it  could 
be  reprinted  from  the  plates.  Taking  these 
and  other  considerations  into  account,  the  en- 
ure cost  of  a  book  of  this  kind,  exclusive  of 
binding,  is  reduced  about  one  half  by  stereo- 
typing it.  An  additional  expense  is  indeed  in- 
curred in  the  outset ;  but  it  has  become  an  ax- 
iom among  publishers  that  "a  book  is  not 
worth  doing  that  is  not  worth  stereotj-ping. " 


But  the  process  of  stereot^'ping  has  many  de- 
fects, especially  when  a]>plied  to  the  re]iroduc- 
tion  of  engravings.  The  jilaster  mouUl  is  not 
])erfectly  accurate  ;  and  the  metal  expands  and 
contracts  a  little  in  heating  and  cooling.  'Itic 
difierence  in  a  page  of  ty])0  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble ;  but  in  an  engraving,  where  each  minute 
line  shoidd  be  faithfully  reproduced,  it  becomes 
very  evident.  Stereotype  casts  of  fine  engrav- 
ings are  never  satisfactory.  Besides,  the  metal 
being  soft,  and  the  fine  lines  very  fiiint,  after  a 
few  thousand  impressions  have  been  taken  the 
plate  bec<mics  "worn." 

Stereoty])ing  has  within  a  few  years  quite 
generally,  ami  in  the  IIarj»er  Establishment  en- 
tirely, been  laid  aside  for  the  somewhat  more 
expensive  but  far  more  perfect  process  of  clec- 
trf»typing.  This  is  a  ])urely  scientific  ])rocess. 
based  upon  the  fiict  that  the  electric  current 
produced  by  the  galvanic  battery  will  dccom- 
jtose  compound  bodies,  and  nuikc  an  entirely 
Tunv  disposition  of  their  elements.  Thus  it 
will  separate  water  int«i  its  two  elements,  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen.  If  a  metjil  be  condiined 
with  an  acid  it  will  dissolve  the  cond>iiuition. 
A  very  common  conibiimtion  of  this  kinil  is  the 
sul|«hate  of  copper,  fiimiliar  under  the  name  of 
"blue  vitriol"  as  a  material  for  dyeing.  If  a 
solution  of  tins  lie  ma<le  in  water  tite  residt  is 
a  fourfold  compound,  the  elements  of  which 
arc  copper,  sidphur,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 
The  galvanic  current  decomposes  this,  dispo>i- 
ing  in  its  own  wjiyofeach  element;  the  essen- 
tial point,  f«»r  our  present  purpose,  being  that 
the  copper,  set  free  from  the  other  elements, 
fastens  itself  to  the  positive  pole  of  tlie  batter)'. 

A  galvanic  battery,  in  its  sinqileHt  form, 
consists  of  a  jilate  of  zinc  an<l  one  of  cojiper 
siis|)ended  in  an  acid  liquiil.  If  two  wires,  each 
connecteil  with  one  t)f  these  jtlates,  be  brought 
into  contact,  an  immetliate  effect  i"<  produced. 
The  liquid  af»pcjirs  to  boil ;  each  i)late  is  eaten 
away,  the  zinc  plate  the  m«»st  rapidly;  great 
heat  is  evolved  at  the  [loint  of  junction  :  a  gal- 
vanic current  has  been  established.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  action  is  augmented  by  incrcais- 
ing  the  number  of  the  plates.  The  wire  from 
the  zinc  jdates  is  the  "positive  pole."  that  from 
the  copper  jilates  the  negative  pole.  Now  if 
these  two  wires  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  the  cop- 
per, set  free  from  the  other  elements  at  the 
negative  j)ole,  will  settle  in  a  pure  metallic 
form  ujion  the  other  jiole. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  follow  a 
page  of  the  Magazine  into  the  electrotyper's 
room.  A  sheet  of  wax  is  laid  upon  it,  and  it 
is  placed  under  a  powerful  press,  which  forces 
the  wax  into  the  interstices  of  the  page,  pro- 
ducing a  p>erfect  mould.  The  face  of  this 
mould  is  covered  with  jjlumbago — commonly 
called  black-lead — in  order  to  give  it  a  metallic 
surface.  The  mould  is  taken  into  the  battery 
room.  Here  are  a  number  of  long  narrow 
tanks,  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  suljjhate 
of  copper  and  a  series  of  batteries.     The  pos- 
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itivc  pole  of  a  battery  is  attached  to  a  mould, 
the  negative  is  attached  to  a  coi)per  plate,  and 
both  are  ])laced  in  the  tank.  In  an  instant  a 
thin  film  of  copper  aj)pears  on  the  surface  of 
the  mould.  It  is  demonstrable  that  this  is  in- 
finitely thinner  than  the  thinnest  gold-leaf. 
This  coating  increases  momently,  and  in  from 
two  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  operation,  which  is  regulated  by 
the  elcctrotyper,  it  forms  a  "shell"  cf  the  re- 
quired thickness :  about  that  of  a  sheet  of  stout 
paper.  The  upi)er  surface  is  a  perfect  fac- 
simile of  the  original  page,  the  minutest  line 
and  point  'of  an  engraving  being  reproduced 
with  absolute  precision.  The  under  surface  is 
exactly  parallel  with  the  upper.  The  shell 
looks  as  though  one  had  with  a  series  of 
punches  stamped  every  line  into  a  thin  sheet 
of  copper. 

This  thin  shell  would  be  crashed  flat  by  the 
immense  pressure  of  the  printing-press.  It 
must  be  "backed  up"  with  type-metal.  Now 
this  metal,  even  in  a  melted  state,  will  not 
readily  adhere  to  copper.  But  it  will  adhere 
to  tin,  and  tin  will  adhere  to  copper.  The 
shell,  its  back  having  received  a  thin  coating 
of  tin,  is  ]nit  f\ice  dowuAvard  in  a  shallow  iron 
dish,  and  held  firmly  in  its  place  by  a  series  of 
small  elastic  rods.  The  dish  is  then  swung  by 
means  of  a  crane,  so  that  it  rests  in  a  fiat  cal- 


I  dron  filled  with  type-metal,  kept  in  a  melted 
state  by  a  furnace ;  this  furnace,  as  before 
stated,  containing  the  only  fire  in  the  estab- 
lishment except  that  of  the  furnaces  of  the 
steam-engines.  When  the  plate  has  acquired 
the  same  temperature  as  the  metal,  so  that 
both  will  contract  equally  in  cooling,  a  quan- 
tity of  the  melted  metal  is  dipped  up  with  a 
ladle  and  poured  over  the  plate,  filling  up  ev- 
ery hollow  and  forming  a  solid  backing.  The 
plates,  thus  backed  up,  are  considerably  thick- 
er than  is  required.  They  are  passed  through 
a  planing-machine,  which  reduces  them  to  a 
])erfectly  uniform  thickness  of  about  one-sev- 
enth of  an  inch.  They  are  then  carefully  ex- 
amined to  see  that  they  contain  no  imperfec- 
tions ;  the  edges  are  smoothed  and  beveled, 
and  they  are  ready  for  the  pressman,  who  is 
technically  called  the  "printer." 

The  principal  press-room  occupies  the  entire 
lower  floor  of  the  Cliff  Street  building.  Thith- 
er the  plates  are  conveyed,  we  following  them. 
The  plates  for  a  sheet  (for  the  Magazine  six- 
teen in  number)  are  fastened  by  clamps  upon 
blocks,  and  so  arranged  that  they  shall  come 
in  the  right  places  Avhen  the  sheet  is  folded. 
In  the  mean  while  the  paper  has  been  prepared 
by  wetting  it.  This  is  done  in  the  basement 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  machinery 
which  we  have  not  space  to  describe.     This 
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basement  contains  many  olijects  of  interest. 
Here  are  the  steam-engines,  in  tlieir  own  room, 
which  cany  all  the  machinerv  of  the  establish- 
ment. Here  are  the  entrances  to  the  subter- 
ranean A-aults,  extending  under  the  other  build- 
ing and  beneath  the  adjacent  street,  for  storing 
paper  and  ])lates.  Here  too  arc  the  great  cyl- 
inder and  rotary  presses,  used  exclusively  for 
printing  Harper  s  Weekly,  which  we  shall  soon 
describe. 

No  other  machine  has  received  as  great  im- 
provements as  the  printing-press  within  the  last 
half  century.  It  is  j)robable  that  early  impres- 
sions were  taken  by  the  planer  and  mallet,  as 
proofs  now  often  are,  or  by  a  bru-ih,  as  is  still 
practiced  by  the  Chinese.  Pictures  are  extant 
representing  the  j)rinting-press  as  it  existed 
about  the  year  ITifjO;  these  ditl'er  only  slightly 
from  the  press  as  it  was  two  centuries  later. 
The  press  upon  which  Franklin  worked  in  Lon- 
don in  172r>  is  preserved.  It  is  a  clumsy  struc- 
ture of  Avood.  Iron  was  aftenvard  use<l  for 
])arts;  l)ut  the  first  jiresscs  wholly  of  iron  ajipear 
to  have  been  made  in  the  j)resent  ccntur}-.  The 
screw  was  the  first  power  cmi)loycd  to  give  the 
im))rcssion;  afterward  various  forms  of  the  lo- 
ver were  used.  These  have  been  supersctled 
by  various  modifications  of  the  knee-joint  com- 
bined with  the  lever. 

The  illustration  on  page  10  rojircsents  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  the  hand  jiress,  and  indi- 
cates the  mode  of  working.  The  "  form"  of 
type  is  imi)osed  upon  the  bed  (H).  to  whii-li  is 
hinged  the  tyinpan  (T;,  and  to  this  the  friskct 


(F).  The  tymjian  is  an  iron  frame  covered 
with  smooth  cloth,  behind  which  is  a  blanket : 
the  whole  forming  a  cushion  to  prevent  the 
iron  jtlaten  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
type,  and  also  xo  equalize  the  j)rcssurc  upon 
ever}-  j)art.  The  friskcl  is  n  similar  fnime  cov- 
ered with  ]>a]»cr.  having  spaces  <ut  <»ut  corre- 
si)ondiug  with  the  j»agcs  of  the  form,  its  object 
being  to  keep  the  sheet  in  its  place.  The 
l>rinter  takes  a  sheet  of  pai»cr.  lays  it  flat  <»n 
the  tympan.  folds  down  the  friskct  over  it,  and 
then  brings  the  tympan  do%\n  upiui  the  type. 
Then,  by  nieans  of  tl:c  crank,  he  runs  the  fonn 
under  the  platen  (P),  which  he  brings  down 
upon  the  fonn  by  pulling  the  lever.  He  then 
rolls  bark  the  bed,  o|>ons  the  tympan  and  lVi^k- 
et  to  their  former  position,  takes  oft'  tlic  sheet, 
and  jirorectN  as  before. 
The  ink  i"<  conipoM-d 
of  himp-black  and  oil 
ground  to  about  the 
consistence  <if  molasses. 
It  was  fonucrly  a]>plicd 
by  means  of  tw«)  ImlN. 
which  nn  a.^sistant,  whil< 
the  jirci-mnu  wa<J  pull 
ing,  kept  rubbing  togcth- 
cr  to  keep  the  ink  even-  ^J^ 

Iv    distributed.       Then 
rollers  were  introduced, 

made  at  first  of  several  ihickncsscs  of  blank- 
et wound  evenly  around  a  woo«lcn  centre, 
and  covered  with  s<»ft  leather;  and  aftenvard, 
as  now,  of  a  con)])osition  of  glue  and  niolas- 
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scs.      For   a   long  time  it  required  two  men  (  other  to  pnll.     Subsequently  a  self-inking  ap- 
to  work   a    })rcss — one   to  aj»}»ly  the  ink,  the  '  pnratus  avms  aflixed  to  the  press.     In  giving 

the  i)ull  the  jjrcssman  also  raised  a  weight, 
which  in  its  descent  drew  the  roller  over  the 
type.  One  man,  though  with  considera])le  in- 
crease of  exertion,  was  thus  able  to  do  the  work 
of  two. 

A  good  pressman  would  accomplish  about 
2000  jndls  a  day ;  but  he  could  not  well  run  a 
j)ress  large  enough  to  work  a  sheet  of  more 
than  eight  pages  of  this  Magazine.  To  Avork 
125,000  sheets  on  both  sides  would  require 
2.")0.000  pulls,  occu])ying  the  working-days  of 
fully  five  months.  But  the  work  must  be  done 
in  a  month ;  and  this  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  having  five  presses  occupied  all  the 
time  upon  a  single  sheet,  which  would  require 
five  casts  from  each  page.  As  there  are,  in- 
cluding covers,  ten  sheets  to  each  Number,  it 
Avould  require  fifty  hand  presses  to  print  the 
Magazine  alone. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  construct  a 

"power  press''  capable  of  doing  work  as  well 

and  more  rapidly  than  the  hand  press.     These 

TBANKLiM's  PRESS.  finally  resulted  in  the  "Adams  Press,"  which 
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is  the  only  kind 
now  used  in  this 
establishment  for 
the  Magazine  and 
for  book  -  work. 
Harper's  Weekly^ 
for  which  still 
greater  rapidity  is 
re(iuired,  being 
printed  upon  cyl- 
inder and  rotar}- 
presses.  The  aj)- 
])carance  of  the 
Adams  Press  is 
sliown  in  the  illus- 
tration. Its  gen- 
eral operations 
may  be  made  in- 
telligible, but  the 
machinery  by 
which  they  arc  ef- 
fected is  very  com- 
plex. It  contains 
all  the  essential 
parts  of  the  hand 
press,  though  dif- 
ferently arranged. 
The  bed  rises  u]» 
against  the  plat- 
en instead  of  the 

I)laten  coming  down  upon  the  bed ;  tlie  tym- 1  lic»  liorizontally,  and  ix  moved  f«»rw 
));ui  is  stationary  iitidor  tlie  ])latfn  ;   tlic  fri>ket  I  crivf  the  hhect,  nii<i  ' Vvi.r.j  i,.  ),,; 
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the  form,  resting  u])()n  the  bed,  whicli  has 
only  the  ufjwanl  and  downward  motion.  The 
"feeder,"  who  is  usually  a  ^irl,  hiys  the  sheet 
of  paper  upon  an  inclined  plane,  the  edge 
.diglitly  projecting ;  it  is  caught  by  a  set  of 
iron  fingers,  which  pull  it  down  upon  the  frisk- 
ot,  ])y  which  it  is  carried  to  the  "form"  which 
IiuH  just  received  the  ink  ;  the  injjircssion  is 
:hen  given  by  the  knee-joint  from  below;  the 
sheet  is  then  lifted,  or  rather  blown,  by  a  bel- 
lows uj»on  a  series  of  "endless  tapes, "  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  a  light  fnime,  which  turns 
upon  an  axle,  at  the  pro])er  moment,  and  whirls 
the  sheets  over,  laying  them  in  a  regular  |)ile 
at  the  eiul  of  the  j)ress  ojtposite  the  one  where 
they  were  received. 

Meanwhile  the  press  has  1)een  busy  in  "dis- 
tributing" the  ink.  This  is  an  essential  oj)er- 
ation,  f(u*  without  ])erfect  distril)ution  there  can 
bo  no  good  j)rinting.  The  distributing  appa- 
ratus is  (piite  comjdicated.  One  roller  slowly 
revolves,  its  lower  surface  imnuTsed  in  a  trough 
of  ink,  bringing  up  a  regulated  (piantity  of  ink 
to  the  to|),  where  it  is  touched  at  fixed  inter- 
vals by  another  roller,  transferring  a  portion 
of  ink  to  still  another.  Then  there  is  a  roll- 
er which,  besides  revolving,  has  an  oscillaling 
motion  back  and  forth,  and  another,  called  a 
"crab,"  which  travels  to  and  fro  in  a  puzzling 
sort  of  way.  The  result  of  all  this  series  of 
movements  is  that  the  ink  is  spread  uniformly 
over  the  distributing-roller,  from  which  it  is 
taken  by  the  iuking-rolK  r,  or  rather  set  of 
rollers;  for  several  of  them  are  arranged  in  a 
frame,  by  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  type- 
plates. 

The  whole  of  the  comj)licateil  series  of  move- 
ments is  performed  by  the  ]>ress  simultaneously 
and  autonuitically,  the  only  human  action  being 
that  of  the  "feeder,"  who  places  the  paper  so 
that  the  press  can  get  hold  of  it.     An  Adams 
Press  will  work  GOOO  sheets,  each  containing 
sixteen  pages,  in  a  day;   thus,  with  one  "feed- 
er," doing  the  work  of  six  presses  and  ])rcss- 
men.     The  establishment  contains  35  of  these 
j)rcsscs,  of  which  at  least  eight  are  always  at  j 
work  on  the  Magazine,  and  twice  as  many  in  j 
certain  parts  of  the  month.      For  executing 
tine  work  raj)idly  nothing  has  been  ])roduced  ' 
whieh  equals  them.     Not  a  few  of  them  have 
within  a  few  years  been  sent  to  Euro}>e.    Tliey 
were  first  bought  for  great  Britain,  we  believe,  '. 
by  Mr.  William   Chambers,  who,  Avhile  on  a  j 
visit  to  America,  saw  them  in  operation  in  the  | 
Harper  establishment,  and  at  once  perceived  i 
their  superiority  over  any  European  press. 

The  "cut  forms"  of  the  Magazine  go  through,  ' 
before  printing,  another  process,  known  as  ! 
"making  ready."  The  beauty  of  a  printed 
page  of  type  depends  upon  its  having  a  uniform  . 
color  throughout.  But  to  give  the  proper  ef-  j 
feet  to  an  engraving  the  heavy  parts  must  be  ■ 
blacker — that  is,  must  receive  more  ink — than  [ 
the  light  ones.  As  the  ink  is  laid  on  uniform-  ' 
It  these  parts  of  the  sheet  n.ust  be  made  to  ' 
take  up  more  from  the  plate.  This  is  etiected  i 
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by  increasing  the  pressure  upon  some  parts  and 
I  diminishing  it  on  others.  An  impression  is 
I  taken  ujion  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  engravings 
I  in  this  will  aj)i)ear  poor  and  indistinct ;  the 
j  heavy  parts  will  appear  too  feeble,  the  light 
I  parts  too  strong.  This  sheet  is  ])asted  upon 
the  tympan,  and  the  operator,  with  a  sharj) 
knife,  cuts  out  the  paper  where  he  wishes  to 
I  lighten  the  color,  and  pastes  on  small  pieces  of 
,  ])ai)er  where  he  wishes  to  deepen  it ;  sometimes 
one  thickness,  frequently  three  or  four.  Tiiese 
l)ieces  will  often  be  not  half  as  large  as  one's  fin- 
ger nail.  The  tym])an,  in  i)rinting,  lies  between 
the  form  and  the  i)laten  of  the  ])ress,  so  that  the 
force  of  the  imj)ression  is  increased  where  any 
of  these  bits  has  been  added,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  thickness  and  number,  and  is  dimin- 
ished where  any  thing  has  been  cut  awav.  To 
"make  ready"  a  fonu  witli  numy  cuts  requires 
the  work  of  two  men  for  from  two  to  six  days ; 
and  the  ]»ress  must  stand  idle  during  that  time, 
for  if  the  i)ages  were  moved  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  from  their  original  position  on  the  bed, 
these  "overlays"  and  "cuttings- out"  Mould 
not  fall  over  the  right  jdace.  As  the  time  of  a 
press  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  day,  this  expense — 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
sheet — can  be  afforded  only  where  a  very  large 
number  are  to  be  juinted,  or  when  a  high  jirice 
is  put  uiton  the  work.  The  general  excellence 
of  the  i)rinting  of  the  illustrations  in  this  Maga- 
zitie  is  owing  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  mak- 
ing them  ready.  Facing  each  other  (pages  18, 
ID)  are  impressions  taken  from  the  same  ])late, 
showing  the  difi'erence  i)roduced  by  "  making 
ready."  Hud  we  chosen  a  larger  cut,  Avith  a 
greater  variety  of  tone,  the  ditterencc  would 
have  been  still  more  marked. 

The  sheets  having  been  printed  are  taken  by 
the  servicealde  "Steam  Paddy"  to  the  next 
story,  where  they  are  dried  and  pressed.  For 
drying  the  sheets  are  hung  loosely  upon  the 
bars  of  a  long  rack,  which  when  filled  is  ])ushed 
into  a  room  heated  ])y  steam-jjipes.  These 
racks  run  upon  rails  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  in  or- 
der to  leave  the  floor  unencumbered.  The  end 
of  each  rack  consists  of  a  board  which  just  fits 
the  opening  into  which  the  frame  runs,  ^\^^en 
all  are  loaded  and  pushed  in  the  entire  front 
forms  a  close  partition.  There  are  25  of  these 
racks,  each  capable  of  holding  2000  sheets,  so 
that  50,000  sheets  may  be  dried  at  once;  the 
process  occupying  about  three  hours.  This  is 
the  only  place  where  the  sheets  are  loosely 
placed  so  as  to  be  readily  combustible.  But 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  room,  and  the  nearest 
gas-burner  is  so  placed  that  no  sheet  can  come 
within  several  yards  of  it ;  and  this  burner  is 
liglited  only  upon  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  work  can  not  be  finished  by  daylight, 
which  is  only  a  few  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
rear.  Thus  the  risk  from  fire  in  this  most  ex- 
posed quarter  is  reduced  to  an  almost  infini- 
tesimal amount. 

The  dried  sheets  are  then  to  be  pressed,  in 
order  to  remove  the  indentations  made  by  the 
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tvpe    in    tlu!    j)r(»ress    ot    I'liniiii^',      'I'lu'V   ari»  ' 
t-akcii  to  the  other  ciul  of  the  same  (hxir,  ina«le 
into  a  ]>ilc  composcil  of  one  i)rinte«l  hliect  ami  ] 
a  sheet  of  verv  smooth  hanl  pastelMiaril.  phu  ■■  ! 
alternately.      Such  a  pile,  ahout  n'lx  feet  hi^ 
is  placeil  in  a  hvilranlif  |»resn.      The  II\draulii 
(more  properly  the   ilydrostatie)  Vvcs*  in  the 
most  powerful   niaehinc  eonstruetcil  by  man.  , 
It  is  based  u\Hn\  the  princijde  whieh  tlie  <»1«1  ' 
))hilosophers  named  the  **  hyilro>tatie  panidox' 
— that  any  (juantity  of  water,  however  Kmall, 
may  lie  made  to  litt  any  weight,  however  larj:'  . 
A  simple  illustration  of  this  law  is  found  in  il.r 
fact  that  one  ean  till  a  hoK^^head  of  water  from  i 
below  as  well  as  from    abcnc    by   pouring;   it  > 
through  the  smallest  possible  pipe.     The  small 
eolumn  of  water  balances  (».  e.  has  the  same 
ujjward  and  downward  pressure  as)  the  larger 
one  of  the  same  height.     The  absolute  pressure 
of  each  of  these  two  columns  varies  as  the  area 
of  the  surfaces  ;  and  the  area 
of  two  circles  varies  as  the 
8<juares  of  their  diameter. 

The  sectional  diagram 
presents  the  essential  feat- 
ures of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
in  its  simplest  form  :  It  con- 
sists of  the  small  cylinder  «, 
titted  with  a  piston  s,  work- 
ed by  the  lever  c,  6,  d;  this 
communicates  by  a  pijie 
with  the  large  cylinder  A, 
having  a  piston  S,  which  ex- 
pands at  the  top  into  the 
platen  P,  on  which  is  the 
substance   W,    to   be   com- 


prc^-cd.      Nou  II  til.  '    I  pistdti  i"  one  nx  h 

in  diiimetcr,  and  iht   .  ^  Iwehe,  one  pound 

at  M  will  lia  (12X12=1-14)  one  hundred  und 
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forty-four  at  S  ;   l.iit  if  l»y  means  of  the  lever  a    feet  square,  and  is  about  eight  feet  hi^Mi.      One 
force  of  one  hundred  jtoiiuds  is  apj.lied  at  .v,  it    of  these,  when  filled,  weighs  alnjut  five  tons 
will  lift  (144  X  1 00;  14,4(M)  i)ounds  at  S.  ,  There  arc  eleven  of  them,  placed  side  hy  side' 

lu  the  hydraulic  presses  used  in  this  cstab-  |  all  worked  by  a  single  pump,  which  can  give 
lishmeiit  the  smaller  cylinder  has  a  bore  of  only  its  full  force  in  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  dead 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  the  larger  one  of  a  foot  :  a  weight  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  is  thus  placed 
poiindon  the  small  piston raises(12x  12:^4x4;  at  this  end  of  the  room  within  a  space  of  four 
2:i()4  i)ounds  on  the  larger.  But  by  means  of  '  feet  by  forty-four.  But  the  pillars,  beams,  ami 
a  forcing-pump  worked  by  the  steam-engine  girders  arc  not  asked  to  sustain  this  weight, 
water  is  driven  with  immense  force  into  the  The  row  j)f  presses  rests  upon  a  solid  wall  car- 
small  cylinder.  This  is  regulated  by  the  weight  ^  ricd  up  to  this  height  from  the  foundation, 
with  which  the  escape-valve  (answering  to  the 
safirty-valve  of  a  steam-boiler)  is  loaded.  The 
ordinary  weight,  aj)plied  by  a  lever,  is  (AH) 
pounds,  so  that  the  press  as  actually  worked 
has  a  force  of  1,382,400  pounds — more  than 
si.x  hundred  tons.  This  is  often  greatly  ex- 
(*eded,  and  can  be  increased  to  any  amount  by 
adding  to  the  pressure  on  the  escape-valve. 
The  possible  power  of  the  jiress  is  only  limited 
by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  wliich  it  i> 
constructed.  We  have  worked  them  so  as  ab- 
solutely to  pull  asunder  the  wrought  iron  nxls, 
as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  which  unite  the  toj» 
and  bottom  jdates  of  the  press.  Water  has 
been  driven  by  the  hydraulic  press  through  the 
pores  of  a  cast-irt)n  cylinder  fourteen  inches 
thick. 

For  the  benefit  of  sundry  half-taught  "in- 
ventors,'*  who  trouble  us  at  intervals  with 
papers  on   **per|»etual   motion"  and   the   like. 


FOUaNG-MACIIlNK. 


After  remaining  in  the  press  eight  or  ten 
hours,  under  a  squeeze  of  (lOO  tons,  the  sheets 
are  taken  out — all  their  roughnesses  efiectuallv 
we  state  that  neither  the  hydraulic  press  nor  removed — and  arc  sent  to  the  next  floor  above, 
any  other  nuichine  nratis  power.  The  most  where  they  are  to  l)e  ''folded."  The  pages 
that  it  does,  or  can  do,  is  to  condense,  distrib-  '  were  so  arranged  that,  when  the  entire  sheet 
ute,  or  arrange  power  communicatcil  t(^  it  from  is  j)ropcrly  folded,  each  i)age  will  follow  an- 
without.  If,  for  example,  one  jjound  on  the  other  in  its  proper  order.  Until  quite  recent- 
smaller  piston  will  raise  a  thousand  pounds  on  ly  "folding"  was  performed  solely  by  manual 
the  larger  one  for  a  foot,  the  smaller  one  must  labor.  For  the  Magazine  it  is  now  executed 
traverse  a  thousand  feet  to  do  this.  If  the  by  rhaml)crs's  "Folding-Machine."  To  un- 
power  is  a  spring  ov  a  weight,  as  much  force  I  derstand  its  operation  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
must  be  applieil  to  coil  the  sj)ring  or  wind  up  that  each  sheet  of  this  kind  is  doubled  at  the 
the  weight  as  they  exert  in  uncoiling  or  de-  middle;  that  doubled  sheet  is  next  folded 
scending.  In  fact,  ever}'  machine  reallv  in-  'through  its  centre;  and  that  doubly  -  folded 
volves  an  absolute  loss  of  power  frmi  friction  sheet  is  again  doubled  together:  there  are 
and  other  causes.  Machinery  simply  applies  !  thus  three  folds  to  each  sheet ;  and  each  of 
the  power  given  to  it  just  when  and  where  it  is    these  must  be  exactly  in  its  right  jdace,  or  the 


wanted. 

Our  hydraulic  presses  are  made  xory  massive 


whole  book  will  be  irregular.     Externally  the 
Folding-Machine  presents  the  appearance  of  a 


in  order  to  endure  the  strain  to  which  they  are    low  table,  the  lid  divided  at  the  centre  into  two 
subjected.     A  press  occupies  a  space  of  four    parts — the  division  not  being  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying small  illustra- 
_^  tion.    The  operator  lays  the 

sheet  upon  the  table  in  such 
a  way  that  two  small  points 
pass  through  two  holes  in  the 
sheet.  These  holes  were 
made  by  two  steel  points  in 
the  press  w^hen  the  sheet 
was  first  printed.  These 
"  point-holes"  serve  as  guides 
in  several  cases,  Mhich  we 
have  not  thought  necessary 
to  specify.  The  "knife," 
which  looks  very  like  the 
blade  of  a  hoe,  and  appears 
«oT  MAi>K  KK.vuv.  ,  i^  ^lic  illustration  partly  ele- 
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rated,  now  comes  down  on  the  sheet  over  the 
line  of  the  first  fold,  and  t'orres  it  d(»wn  between 
two  rollers  which  compress  the  doubling.  This 
completes  the  first  fold.  A  second  and  third 
knife  and  pairs  of  rollers,  hidden  under  the 
cover  of  the  machine,  make  the  second  and 
tJiird  folds  in  the  same  manner  :  and  the  trijjly- 
folded  sheet  is  dropjjcd  down  into  a  receptacle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  macliinc. 

This  is  the  working  of  the  machine  for  fold- 
ing an  octavo  sheet.  Still  more  wonderful  is 
the  macliine  which  folds  a  duodecimo.  To 
comprehend  the  operation  of  this  it  must  be 
understood  that  a  "12mo"  sheet  (that  is,  as 
the  phrase  is  now  understood,  one  to  be  folded 
into  twelve  leaves,  not  pa'jes)  is  imposed  in  two 
parts,  of  sixteen  and  eight  pages  respectively. 
These  are  cut  apart.  The  larger  part  is  fold- 
ed precisely  like  an  octavo,  as  before  described ; 
the  smaller  part  is  folded  only  twice,  and  is 
tlicn  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  already  folded 
larger  part.  These  two  parts  are  hence  called 
the  "outset"  and  the  "inset."  This  machine 
cuts  them  apart,  folds  each  separately,  puts  the 
inset  into  its  place  in  the  outset,  and  drops  the 


whole  folded  sheet  into  its  roccptnrle.  An  ex- 
pert workwoman  will  fold  about  J.'»()0  octavo, 
or  two-thirds  an  many  duodecimo,  sheets  m  a 
day.      The  machine  will  fold  about  14,000. 

The  folded  sheets  are  then  taken  uji  another 
story,  and  placed  in  piles  in  regular  order  on 
n  long  tal)le.  The  "gatherer"  walks  along, 
jtickiug  up  one  from  each  pile.  The>-e  make  u 
Number.  Three  holes  are  stabbed  through 
the  whole.  In  the  illustration  the  Stabbing 
Machine  is  operated  by  a  treddle ;  it  is  now 
worked  by  the  steam-engine.  The  sheets  are 
then  stitchwl  together  by  passing  a  thread 
through  the  holes.  The  cover  is  put  on,  and 
pasted  at  the  back  ;  and  the  work  of  "  Making 
a  Magazine"  is  comjiletcd.  With  the  cxcej)tion 
of  making  the  drawings  and  engravings,  it  has 
all  been  performed  in  the  Cliff  Street  building. 

The  Magazines  are  now  put  into  large  truckfi, 
carried  down  by  the  "Steam  Paddy"  three  sto- 
ries, and  wheeled  across  into  the  Wareroom. 
whence  they  are  forwarded  to  subscribers.  This 
is  a  spacious  apartment,  occupying,  with  its  two 
wings,  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  Franklin 
Square  building.     It  is  entered  from  the  street 
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i)V  u  hroad  iron  staircase.  Here  arc  the  brains 
of  the  establishment.  In  fntnt  is  the  counting- 
room,  separateil  from  the  rest  only  by  a  low 
railing,  so  that  every  thing  is  in  full  view  of 
the  rroi)rietors.  Outside  of  the  railing  arc  the 
desks  and  tables  of  the  cashier,  book-kee]»ers, 
and  clerks.  Around  the  walls  are  bins  ami  eases 
containing  the  various  books  and  publications. 


The  upper  stories  of  this  building  contain 
rooms  for  Editors,  Artists,  and  Engravers.  Tlie 
remaining,  and  greater  portion  of  the  space,  is 
used  as  Stock  Rooms.  This  is  lilled  with  bins, 
built  up  in  ranges  from  floor  to  ceiling,  used 
mainly  for  holding  printed  sheets  and  perfect 
copies  of  books  ready  to  be  bound.  There  are 
in  all  about  COOO  of  these  bins,  disposed  in  ave- 
nues and  streets.  A  Directory  shows  in  what 
bin  any  sheet  or  book  is  deposited.  Moreover, 
there  are  stowed  away  in  vaults  and  boxes  about 
one  million  of  pages  of  stereotype  and  electro- 
type plates,  and  probably  one  hundred  thousand 
wood-cuts,  any  one  of  which  may  be  wanted  at 
any  moment.  So  accurate  is  the  register  kej)! 
of  them  that  any  one  can  be  found  at  a  few 
minutes'  notice. 

About  one  quarter  of  the  edition  of  the  Mag- 
azine is  sent  through  the  mails  to  individual 
subscribers  and  to  clubs.  The  remainder  is 
sold  to  booksellers  and  dealers,  who  sup})ly 
their  own  customers,  and  usually  receive  their 
supply  by  exi)ress.  In  forwarding  the  Maga- 
zine copies  arc  sent  first  to  the  most  distant 
places.  Thus  the  10,000  copies  for  California 
are  dispatched  about  the  loth  of  the  month 
precc<ling  its  date.  This  explains  the  reason 
why  the  ''Monthly  Record  of  Current  Events" 
is  brought  down  only  to  about  the  close  of  the 
first  week  of  the  preceding  month.  Then  the 
sujjjdies  for  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  follow; 
next  those  for  Cincinnati,   Detroit,   Chicago, 
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nnil  iiitcnnctliatc  places ;  working  townnl  liomo 
]>y  wjiy  »»f  n«»>t<»n  ami  riiilutlelpliin.  The  pur- 
jiosc  is,  that  the  M;;^a/ifie  chilli  come  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  ut  flic  sanjc  time  in  every 
l)art  (tf  the  coiinfry.     When  ' 

reside   in   the   same  ciiy  hp- 
that  tlic  supplies  for  all  shall  f;o  hy  the  same  I 
conveyance,  so  that  no  one  shall  have  any  r.d-  ' 
vantage  over  another.  , 

Suli<(ril»ers  who  receive  their  mpiis  through 
the  mail  ilirertly  from  the  rublishers  will  no- 
tice that  the  address  is  printed  upon  each  copy. 
These  arc  all  set  up  in  type,  and  printed  on 
narrow  slips  of  paper.  Tlioe  >lips.  if  pa-ied 
together,  would  reach  nearly  a  tenth  of  a  mile. 
The  type  is  kept  standing  m)  that  any  additions 
or  (.hanges  can  he  niade.  Thus  when  a  new 
subscription  is  received  from  any  place,  the 
name  and  residence  is  not  only  entered  upon 
the  Subscription  Book,  but  is  at  once  put  in  it< 
l)lace  in  the  tyjie.  These  lists  are  carefully 
revised,  and  new  slips  struck  oti*  every  month. 
But  as  most  subscriptions  iire  for  a  year,  the 
greater  i)art  of  these  addresses  are  correct  far 
twelve  numbers;  so  that  the  labt)r  of  writing 
tiie  name,  town,  county,  and  State  of  each  sub- 
scriber twelve  times  every  year  is  saved.  A 
little  machine,  hardly  as  large  as  an  "apple- 
l)aier."  turned  by  hami.  cuts  ot!*  every  address 
from  the  long  slip,  and  jiastes  it  on  the  Mag- 
azine. Besides  the  saving  of  time  and  labor, 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  accuracy.  The 
most  careful  clerk  in  cojjying  2.'>,(XmJ  names  ; 
and  addresses  every  month  cnn  hardlv  fail  to  ' 


llo  will    oern^innallv 
rwiil 


or 

.f 

nt 


make  Mime  mi<itnko« 
omit  n  name,  in  wh 

Ik?  annoyed  by  n«»l  ti ^  ... 

ho  may  write  a  name  twice,  wheii 

• « t>pii'«» 
.      •       \\\  ll 
»yxtem  it  in  nlmo»t  imiMinniblo  that  anv  error 

'  '  '  T  ■  '       .  \  • 

■'    bo 

tliai  the  reaMjn  is  lo  be  found  in  home  fnult  or 

accident  in  that  mnch-abn<*ed,  an!  * 

ju-tly  abused,  in!»titutiun,  the  l'<  h 

partmcnt. 

There  is  still  another  imi>ortant  advai.i  .^. 
in  this  0y.stem.     On  each  copy,  following  the 

'ig  with  what  Number 
'  .       -,    as   recordetl   in   the 

Mail  iSooks.  Thua,  one  whose  subscription  f«>r 
a  year,  '■  '    •'    -  new  or  rei;         '  .-h 

with  thi-  Numlwr  (1- ,  ,,. 

it  with  r.>*  at  the  end  of  his  name,  if  so,  all 
is  right.  If,  as  often  occurs,  he  should  sub- 
scribe for  two  yean*,  the  figurou  Khonbl  Ik?  'J  10. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  s  has  onlv 

to  write,  calling  attention  to  ...  ;..ri ;  and  if 
his  next  Magazine  comes  with  the  right  figurefi. 
he  is  thus  notified,  without  a  s|K?cial  letter,  that 
the  error  has  been  rectified.  In  ctTect,  every 
subscriber  has  upon  each  copy  a  receipt  not 
only  for  that  Numlx^r,  but  for  every  one  em- 
braced within  the  period  of  his  suliscrifition. 
He  is,  moreover,  informed  just  when  his  sub 
scription  will  expire,  and  so  at  what  time  t. 
renew  it,  if  he  chooses.      If  he  dws  not  choo>e 
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to  r«'iic\v  it,  the  Magu/jiic  is  stopped,  and  the 
Miihscrilxrr  will  he  sure  not  to  he  uniKjyed  at 
some  future  time  hy  having  a  hill  presented  for 
more  or  less  Numhcrs  which  he  never  ordered 
and  docs  not  want.  In  ahoiit  ten  days  from 
the  time  when  the  first  package  is  sent  to 
California  the  last  suhscribcr  in  New  York  is 
scned. 

It  has  hccn  seen  that  a  month  <:in  he  allow- 
ed for  printing  most  of  the  sheets  of  the  Maga- 
zine; hutof /A/r/^f/'.v  ir<</A/ ahout  thesanje  num- 
ber must  ho  printed  within  two  days*at  farthest. 
To  accomplish  this,  machines  swifter  than  even 
tlie  Adams  I'ress  must  be  devised.  Tliere 
seems  no  way  to  ctlect  this  except  hy  applying 
a  rotiirtf  motion  instead  of  the  nrijnonitln^ 
motion  of  all  j»latcn  presses.  Taylor's  Cylin- 
der Press  consists  essentially  of  a  flat  bed  whicii 
runs  back  and  f«>rth  under  a  large  revolving 
cyliuiler.  The  paper  is  fed  by  hand  to  this 
cylinder,  which  catches  the  edge  of  the  sheet 
by  a  set  of  irtm  fingers,  ami  carries  it  along  in 
its  revolution,  bringing  it  at  its  lowest  point 
upon  the  tyja'-form  lying  on  the  l)eil  below. 
The  bed,  it  will  be  noted,  has  a  re«iprocating 
motion,  back  and  forth,  for  it  intist  be  run  dear 
beyond  the  <ylinder  in  order  to  receive  the  ink 
at  each  impression;  while  the  >heet,  lying  upon 
tho  cylinder,  has  n  rotary  motion.  These  two 
motion"*  must  be  of  exactly  the  right  velocity, 
otherwise  the  sheet  will  n«>t  be  brought  at  ex- 
actly the  right  place  upon  the  type.  A  varia- 
tion of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  would  spoil  the 
sheet.  Then  the  distance  between  the  l>ed  and 
the  cylinder  must  be  ac<-urately  regulated.  The 
tyye  can  not  exactly  touih  the  cylinder,  for  be- 
tween them,  besides  the  sheet  of  paper,  is  the 


tympan  with  its  overlays.  The  distance  be- 
tween bed  and  cylinder  must  be  capable  of 
alteration,  for  no  two  tymjjans  will  be  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  thickness.  If  in  anv  case  the 
distance  were  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  pnjicr 
too  great,  no  clear  imj»ression  avouUI  be  given ; 
if  too  little,  the  impression  would  be  blurred. 
This  alteration  is  etlected  by  screws  which  raise 
or  lower  the  cylinder.  The  entire  j)ressure  re- 
(piired  for  a  cylinder  ]»ress  is  much  less  than  for 
a  platen  jjress.  In  the  latter  it  is  given  simul- 
taneously over  the  whole  sheet,  by  two  fhit  sur- 
faces coming  togetlier ;  in  the  former  by  the 
contact  of  a  cyliiuler  with  a  Hat  surface.  In 
theory  this  place  of  contact  is  a  mathematical 
line,  having  only  length  and  no  breadth.  Prac- 
tically they  ]»robaltly  touch  at  any  one  moment 
on  a  plane  a  qiuuler  of  an  inch  broad,  and 
four  feet  long.  In  an  Adams  Press,  working 
a  sheet  of  the  size  of  the  Magazine,  the  entire 
pressure  is  at  the  same  monjent  ui)on  an  area 
of  about  1(M)0  scjuare  inches;  in  a  cylinder 
press,  working  a  sheet  of  the  same  size,  it  is 
at  each  moment  u]>on  a  surface  of  about  10 
square  inches.  The  inking  ai)i>aratus  of  these 
presses  is  quite  perfect,  and  they  do  ver}'  good 
work,  even  tipon  cuts.  One  of  these  y)resscs 
will  work  lL'(»0  sheets  an  hour,  about  double 
the  number  worked  by  an  Adams  Press.  There 
are  three  of  these  presses,  all  of  them  working 
at  once  upon  the  same  pages,  trijdicate  casts 
being  provided.  Another  press  is  kei)t  in  re- 
scne  to  be  used  in  case  of  accident.  This 
cylinder  ])ress  is  really  the  old  cojjper-plate 
press  with  augmented  power  and  s])eed  ;  but 
all  the  principles  of  the  one  are  contained  in 
the  other.     A  copj)er-plate  press,  as  we  have 
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stated,  can  pnnlucc  3(M)  impressions  of  the  size 
of  a  piiKC  of  the  WoLlij  in  ten  hours.  This 
cylinder  j)ress  will  jirint  in  tho  same  time  12, (MX) 
sheets,  each  containing  8  pages.  It,  therefore, 
is  capable  of  doing,  for  the  ptirposes  of  the 
Wtdcli/,  the  work  of  JJ20  cop])cr-i)latcs  j)rcsses. 
A  still  more  rapid  machine  is  the  Hoc  Rota- 
ry Press.  We  can  not  undertake  to  give  more 
than  a  verif  general  idea  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  this.  The  essential  feature 
of  it  is  that  (ill  ihc.  action  is  rotary.  The  prom- 
inent thing  is  the  "drum,"  an  iron  cylinder  a 
little  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter.  Upon 
this  the  ty|)e-j)hites  are  fastened.  These  plates 
instead  of  being  Hat,  as  for  the  presses  which 
we  have  heretofore  described,  are  cast  into  the 
forms  of  segments  of  a  circle  of  the  exact  ra- 
ilius  of  the  drum.  At  difVercnt  points  around  the 
circunjference  are  Unw  impression-cylinders,  re- 
Tolving  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tho 
drum,  each  of  them  furnished  with  a  set  of 
inking-roUers.  The  sheet  is  caught  by  an  im- 
prcssion-rollcr,  and  pressed  against  the  type- 
plates,  which  have  just  been  inkeil  by  passing 
under  the  iuking-rollers.  Four  sheets  arc  thus 
printed  at  every  revolution  of  the  drum.  Each 
sheet  passes  along  the  endless  tapes  to  the 
**fly, "  which  takes  it  otf.  The  comjilicated  and 
ingenious  machinery  by  which  all  these,  and 
many  other,  operations  arc  cH'ectcd,  is  only  in- 
dicated in  the  engraving  on  page  24.  This 
])ress  works  oOOO  sheets  an  hour;  and  as  it  is 
run  without  stopping  from  the  moment  it  com- 
mences a  Niunber,  it  prints  the  regular  edition 


of  one  side  of  the  Weekly  in  about  twenty-four 
hours;  the  three  cylinder  presses  being  at  the 
same  time  at  work  upon  the  other  side.  Of 
some  Numbers  large  extra  quantities  are  de- 
manded;  sometimes  nearly  300,000  copies  in 
all.  In  that  case  the  ])resses  arc  kej)!  running, 
uninterruptedly,  for  from  oO  to  75  hours. 

The  principle  of  this  Kotary  Tress  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  machines  on  which  the 
large  daily  newspajjcrs  arc  ])rintcd.  For  these, 
however,  a  still  greater  rate  of  working  is  nec- 
essary. This  is  effected  by  increasing  the  size 
of  the  drum,  so.as  to  give  place  to  six,  eight, 
or  even  ten  impression-cylinders ;  so  that  ten 
sheets  are  printed  at  each  revolution  of  the 
drum.  These  presses,  also  being  intended  for 
much  coarser  work,  are  far  less  conij)licated  in 
their  structure,  and  so  can  be  run  faster,  A 
lO-cylinder  ])ress  will  \iv\\\i  from  15,000  to 
20,(M)0  sheets  an  hour.  Thus  it  happens  that 
each  of  the  50,000  or  100,000  readers  of  the 
Ilcraldy  Times,  or  Tribune  can  find  on  his  break- 
fa4!t-table  a  j)apcr,  the  last  t}7)e  for  which  was 
set  after  midnight.  These  jtrcsses  arc  large- 
ly used  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  found  in 
London,  Birmingham,  iShcffield,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  (ilasgow,  and  Dundee.  All  the  Icad- 
I  ing  British  daily  newspapers,  the  Times  in- 
I  eluded,  are  jjriutcd  upon  Hoe  rresses.  built 
in  New  York.  One  has  even  been  i)urchased 
for  Australia. 

To  complete  the  description  of  "  flaking  the 
Magazine"  we  will  take  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
Bindery,  for  many  volumes  of  the  Magazine 
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arc  bouml.  If  a  tliirk  vttlumc  were  siinj.ly 
stitched  together  it  ^^<lukl  not  open  well,  aiiJ 
besides  the  sheets  would  easily  be  broken  away 
from  the  thread.  The  slicets  are  sewn  to- 
gether, or  rather  to  a  number  of  cords.  Three 
or  more  grooves  are  sawed  into  the  back  of  the 
])ile  of  sheets,  so  that  they  shall  fit  to  the  same 
number  of  cords  stretched  i>cri)endicularly  in  a 
frame.  The  sewer  takes  a  sheet,  fits  the  grooves 
to  the  cords,  and  half  opens  the  folded  sheet  in 
the  middle.  A  stout  thread,  its  end  first  firm- 
ly fastened,  is  passed  by  means  of  a  needle  over 
the  first  cord,  then  along  the  inside  of  the  fold 
of  the  sheet  to  the  second  cord,  over  that  and 
along  the  fold  to  the  next,  where  it  is  secured 
by  a  "hitch  ;"  then  another  sheet  is  laid  on,  and 
the  same  operation  is  repeated  in  reverse  order 
until  a  pile  of  sheets  as  high  as  the  sewer  can 
conveniently  reach  has  thus  been  sewed  to  the 
cords.  Such  a  i)ile  will  probably  contain  a 
dozen  volumes.  The  cords  are  long  enough 
to  allow  an  inch  or  two  at  each  end,  when  the 
volumes  are  separated;  these  serve  to  fasten 
the  sheets  into  the  covers.  The  sheets  thus 
sewed  together  are  now  ready  to  receive  their 


« overs,  the  edge*  ha\jng  l)ccn,  in  most  cases, 
trimmed  by  u  machine. 

The  great  mnjority  of  books  arc  bound  in 
clotlu  or.  as  it  is  Usually  (idled,  "muslin."  This 
is  manufactured  t»f  various  <-oIors  an«l  patterns. 
One  man  cuts  the  niuslin  fnjm  the  piece  into 
the  proper  shape  and  size  for  a  single  cover  or 
'•case."  Anotlier  cuts  the  pasteboard  for  the 
covers.  This  was  f<»nuerly  done  by  a  pair  of 
shears;  it  is  now  |K?rfonncd  more  rapidly  and 
accurately  by  a  machine  having  !*cveral  pair  of 
circular  knives  fixed  upon  an  axle.  These  can 
be  gauged  for  any  distance  so  as  to  cut  the 
board  to  any  size.  Muslin  and  boards  arc  given 
to  another  man,  who  makes  them  into  a  case, 
the  exact  distance  for  the  back  having  been  ac- 
curately ascertained,  for  the  thickness  of  every 
work  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  number 
of  pages  and  weighty  of  the  jiaper  used. 

These  cases  are  then  to  be  lettered  and  orna- 
mented in  various  ways.      The  lettering  and 
i  some  parts  of  the  ornamenting  arc  usually  in 

gilt. 

The  cases  are  taken  to  the  "  Gilding  Room." 
The  space  on  which  any  gilding  is  to  appear  is 
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rubbed  over  wiih  "alljuincn" — in  jjluin  words, 
tlic  white  of  an  c^g.  Gold-leaf  is  laid  over 
these  spaces.  This  work  is  done  by  women. 
The  leaf  is  so  thin  that  a  breath  of  air  would 
disturb  it.  It  is  covered  with  a  screen  of  oiled 
jcipor,  which,  while  it  admits  the  j)assage  of 
light,  cuts  off  every  current  of  air.  The  case, 
thus  gilt,  is  put  into  an  embossing  press,  to  the 
platen  of  which  is  affixed  a  die,  c<^ntaining 
whatever  letters  aiul  ornaments  are  to  be  i)rc- 
scnted.  This  die  is  heated  l)y  a  current  of 
steam  passing  through  the  platen  ;  the  bed  of 
the  ])ress,  carrying  the  case,  is  pressed  up 
against  the  die.  Wherever  the  face  of  this 
heated  die  is  j>resscd  into  it  the  gold-leaf  is 
firmly  fixed;  all  the  rest  can  be  brushed  off. 
This  is  done  over  a  locked  drawer  having  a 
perforated  cover,  through  the  holes  of  which 
the  surjjlus  gold  falls.  When  a  large  number 
of  cases  have  been  brushed  otf  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  find  a  half -peck  of  jiowdcred  gold 
in  the  drawer  below.  This,  iiuleed,  lies  very 
loosely,  and  wlien  melted  into  a  sold  block 
woulil  oc(iij)y  far  loss  space.  I^iit  the  gold 
thus  brushed  ofi"  here  is  worth  some  >!ir)()0  a 
year.  This  room  has  a  smooth  metal  Hoor,  so 
that  the  sweepings  may  be  collected,  for  they 
contain  more  or  less  loose  gold,  every  grain  of 
which  is  separated  from  the  rul)bish  and  saved. 
The  cases  having  been  made  and  embossed 
the  sheets  arc  i)laced  within  them,  properly 
pasted,  and  the  volume  having  been  ])nt  into  a 


I  screw  press,  with  a  force  considerable  in  itself, 
;  thoii^'h  small  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
'  hydraulic  jjress,  is  finished  and  ready  for  sale. 
If  the  volume  is  to  be  "  full  bound"  or  "half 
bound"  in  leather,  whether  "sheep,"  "calf,"  or 
"  morocco,"  there  are  several  variations  in  the 
processes.  The  covers,  instead  of  being  made 
in  good  part  by  machinery,  are  formed  separate- 
ly by  hand.  For  the  lettering  the  type  are  set 
up,  screwed  into  a  frame,  affixed  to  a  ^uindle, 
and  pressed  over  a  part  of  the  surface  i)revious- 
ly  covered  with  gold-leaf.  The  ornamental 
lines  arc  usually  engraved  upon  the  edge  of  a 
wheel,  which  is  fixed  to  a  handle,  and  pressed 
upon  the  places  where  a  gilt  character  is  to  ap- 
pear. All  the  tools  must  be  used  hot,  in  order 
to  fix  the  gold-leaf  in  its  j)roper  place.  The 
tools  are  kci)t  hot  by  little  gas  furnaces.  The 
gold  not  fixed  by  the  heated  tool  is  wiped  off 
by  a  cloth.  One  of  these  cloths  in  a  short  time 
becomes  fairly  saturated  with  gold  invisilde  to 
the  eye.  Such  a  cloth,  iiftecn  inches  square, 
if  thrown  into  the  street,  would  be  picked  up 
oidy  by  a  rag-picker,  who  sees  a  i)ossi])le  ])cnny 
in  a  half-pu'.rid  bone;  but  it  will  contain  five 
or  six  dollars'  wi)rth  of  gold.  Such  a  rag  is, 
of  course,  not  thrown  away.  It  is  sent,  with 
other  s\vee]»ings,  to  a  refiner,  who  abstracts  all 
the  gold  hidden  in  its  dingy  meshes. 

A  book  in  landing — that  is,  in  being  clothed 
— j)asses  through  about  ten  hands.  These  form 
three  or  four  separate  trades,  quite  as  distinct 
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as  those  ofilic  liattor,  the  tailor,  an<l  tlic  hluxj- 
mnkcr,  who  combine  toclotlio  thr  hiiniiin  form 
(liviuo.  Then'  arc  two  rcaxnH  why  a  Ixwik 
•' houiul'  or  '*  halt"  bouiul"'  in  calf  or  morocco 
costs  more  thnn  tlie  nnmc  hook  in  ch)th.  Kirtt^ 
leather  costs  more  than  muslin.  >  '  V mil 
labor  enters  more  larj^cly  into  it  th.i  inc 

work.  I'reparinjj  the  covers  of  lNM>kH  bound 
wholly  or  in  part  in  leather  is  technically  called 
"  linishin^."' 

There  is  a  favorite  style  of  half-leather  bind- 
ing which  involves  u  process  ho  bcuutitul  n» 
fairly  to  entitle  it  to  a  Rcpunite  |mru);niph. 
This  is  where  the  back  is  of  leather  and  the 
sides  of  "marbled  "  paper.  A  slu^low  tank  is 
tilled  with  water  in  which  gum  has  been  dis- 
solved. The  liitlerent  col»>rs  are  simply  ground 
in  water.  The  marbler  dips  a  l)rush  into  a  jwjt, 
and  with  a  i)eciiliar  llirt  s])rinkles  the  color  into 
the  tank.  The  color  spreads  upon  the  surface 
in  irregular  oval  forms,  just  as  a  drop  of  oil 
spreads  upon  water.  He  then  in  like  manner 
sprinkles  other  color^*.  These  colors  will  uot 
mix;  a  drop  of  one  falling  upon  another  mere- 
ly crowds  a  si)ace  for  itself,  altering  the  shape 
of  the  tirst  color.  A  third  color  docs  the  sanie 
tiling  to  both,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  only  one 
color  is  used  ;  sometimes  half  a  score.  Every 
color  presents  a  series  of  forms  Ixjunded  by 
curved  lines.  Tims,  if  the  tirst  xolor  was  red 
and  the  second  blue,  if  a  drop  of  the  latter  falls 
upon  the  centre  of  a  drop  of  the  former,  there 
will  be  a  blue  centre  surrounded  with  a  red 
ring ;  if  a  blue  drop  falls  uijon  the  edge  of  a 
red  one,  there  "will  be  a  blue  circle  cutting  into 
the  circumference  of  a  red  one ;  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  range  of  colors,  no  one  of 
which  in  anv  case    intermixes   with  another. 


The  pnttcni  in  frc«|uen!ly  varied  by  drnwini;  n 
lonR  r<»mb  throiif^h  the  rolom  nt  niiy  Hinge  of 
the  priHCM.  The  feclh  <»f  the  comb  ptdl  <»nl 
the  ctjlur?»  into  a  m^rien  of  ovnN,  or  rather  pnm- 
boUi.  «If  the  comb,  iimtcad  of  bciiiK  drawn 
Htniight  ill  I        '     '         '  '     M  from  ^ido 

lo  hiilc,  un  .       .  t  nj  in  pro- 

diu*cd ;  if  drawn  twice,  icnKthwiM*  and  rrosn- 
!  wiho,  still  unoihcr;  and  m)  on  ad  infinittim, 
\  When  the  marblcr  has  |»nMluced  llio  pattern 
,'  ihal  suits  him  for  the  time,  he  lays  a  sheet  of 
!  pii|H.>r  upon  the  lank.  This  lakes  up  all  the 
colors,  jusi  as  they  lay  ujKm  the  surface  of  tho 
I  gum-water.  A  little  color  will  )>e  left  around 
the  edges  (»f  the  lank  ;  this  is  struck  otf  by  a 
rial  ruler,  and  the  process  is  renewed.  This 
oi)oralion.  which  it  has  taken  so  long  to  de- 
scribe, is  i>crfomu'd  vcrj*  rapidly,  varying  in 
lime  with  the  number  of  colors  and  cond»ings. 
Two  minutes  for  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  size 
of  sixteen  {mges  of  the  Magazine  is  a  fair  aver- 
age. If  the  edgc>  of  a  book  are  to  be  marbled 
the  process  is  the  same.  The  tank  is  prepared  as 
before,  and  the  marblcr  takes  as  many  volumes 
as  he  can  conveniently  hold — the  covers  not 
having  been  j)Ut  on — and  dips  the  ends  and 
side  successively.  The  sheets  are  so  firmly 
pressed  together  that  the  colors  only  touch  the 
edges  without  jienetrating  between  the  leaves. 
The  wonder  of  the  whole  ]»rocess  is  that  while 
the  patterns  may  be  infinitely  varied,  the  oper- 
ator can  by  this  apparently  chance  operation 
produce  any  number  of  the  same  kind.  He 
will,  if  he  wishes,  make  a  thousand  successive 
sheets  all  apparently  alike — though  in  reality 
no  one  is  exactly  like  another.  Abroad  this 
process  is  ke]>t  as  a  great  secret.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kohl,  the  famous  German  traveler,   who  had 
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visited  almost  nil  the  great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Kurojx',  was  never  able  to  sec 
it  until  it  was  shown  to  him  in  this  establish- 
ment. 


the 


house-man  does  not  deliver  the  paper  to  the 
l)ressman  his  room  will  be  clogged  in  a  few 
hours.  If  the  superintendent  of  the  press-room 
does  not  promptly  send  the  printed  sheets  to 
The  sheets  when  mar))led  are  rough,  and  the  drving-room  his  floor  will  be  clogged ;  and 
3  colors  arc  indistinct.     To  bring  out  the  fiall    so  on  to  the  end.       If  an  interruntion  should 


beauty  of  the  tints,  and  their  euiilcssly-varied  \  ha})pen,  a  moment's  glance  would  show  exactly 

I.:....*: »i.„     .1 *     ;  .     i :.i.„.i  rrM-        _    i  •.  i        i  .        „      .  ^ 


combinations,    the    sheet   is   burnished.      This 
must  be  done  by  rubbing,  for  no  amount  of 


where  it  was  and  whose  was  the  f^iult. 

A  daily  newspaper  and  a  pcriodi<al,  like  our 


pressure  would  give  it  a  polish.  To  cftect  this  '  own,  for  example,  arc  really  the  cheapest  things 
an  agate  burnisher  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  ,  produced,  regarding  them  simjjly  as  manufac- 
long  perpendicular  lever,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  |  tured  articles.  If  we  had  sjiace  we  would  like 
moved  back  and  f(jrth  by  the  steam-engine  over  to  show  how  much  a  man  gets  for  the  four  or 
n  l)cd  having  a  curve  answering  to  the  radius  five  cents  which  he  pays  for  his  Morning //eraW 
of  the  circle  which  would  be  described  by  the  j  or  llmesy  or  his  Evening's  Po5<  or  Cominerciai 
lever.  The  sheet  is  placed  upon  the  bed,  which  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  belongs 
is   pressed    up    by    a   trcddlc,    and   each    j)art  ]  to  our  special  subject — the    '*  Making  of  the 


brought  successively  under  the  burnisher.  No 
thing  less  hard  than  a  flint  or  agate  will  serve 
for  a  burnisher.  The  hardest  steel  would  be- 
come scratched  in  a  few  hours.  The  hanl  agate, 
indeed,  re(iuires  jjolishing  every  few  weeks. 

Let  us  now,  by  aid  of  the  Sectional  Diagram 
on  page  .'U),  briefly  retrace  the  operations  which 
have  been  descrii)cd.  Ju  this  the  front  wall  of 
the  nnmufacturing  building  is  supposed  to  be 
removed,  so  that  the  entire 
series  of  oj>erations  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  On  the 
1st  floor,  I'.r.,  the  basement, 
the  paper  is  prei)ared  and 
given  out,  and  the  Wickli/ 
printed.  Here,  also,  are  the 
steam  -  engines,  of  which 
there  are  two:  one  of  iLT)- 
horse  power,  used  by  day, 
when  all  the  machinery  is  to 
he  worked ;  the  other,  of 
about  oue-thinl  that  power, 
used  at  night,  when  the 
Weckli/  presses  only  are  to 
be  run.  The  boilers  do  not 
ap]>ear,  for  they  are  in  the 
court -yard;  there  arc  two 
of  these,  only  one  being  at 
work  at  a  time,  the  other 
being  in  reserve,  to  be  used 
when  its  mate  may  be  un- 
dergoing repairs.  On  the 
2d  floor  is  the  main  press- 
room. On  the  3d  floor  the 
sheets  are  drictl  and  pressed. 
On  the  4th  they  are  folded 
and  gathered.  On  the  ."ith 
they  arc  sewed.  On  the 
Gth  the  book  is  bound.  In 
tlie  7th  story  are  the  Com- 
posing and  Electrotype 
Rooms.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  sheets  of  paper  go 
regularly  up  for  six  stories 
in  a  continuous  stream,  al- 
most automatically  when 
once  started.  They  can  not 
stop  for  more  than  the  brief- 
est interval.       If  the  ware- 


Magazine. 

The  white  paper  ni)on  which  our  Magazine 
is  printed  costs  nearly  threc-flfths  of  the  amount 
which  the  Publishers  receive  for  each  })erfected 
copy.  Every  other  expense  conies  out  of  the 
remaining  two-fifths  of  the  price.  These  ex- 
jfcn.'.es  include  salaries  and  wages  ]taid  to  edi- 
tors, authors,  artists,  engravers,  electrotypers, 
printers,  binders,  and  clerks;  interest  upon  cap- 
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ital  laid  out  in  luiiMinjrs,  morhincn*,  nnd  Mock  ; 
wcjir  ami  tear  of  iMiiKlin^s  and  inai  hiticrv  :    i 
surancc  and  taxes;    with  a  '•mar^'lu*'  left    ; 
PiiMislicMs'  profits  upon  tijc  whole  enteqirim*. 

FiH>m  all  these  items  of  cost  ws  jiclcct  one 
for  speei fie  examination.  The  platoit  for  a  sin- 
•;;le  Nimiher  of  the  Mairazine  ro^t  aUmt  iSt.'JiHKi. 
This  iiuliules  the  sums  paid  l«>  editors,  eontrilm- 
tors,  nrtists,  engravers,  coni)>o8itors,  nnd  clcc- 
trot}7>ers  for  that  one  Numher.  T" 
iiuurred  at  the  outset,  before  a  sinw 
l)riiited,  and  must  be  distributed  pro  rata  among 
all  the  eopies.  If  only  HHKJ  were  printed,  thi^ 
alone  would  be  three  dollars  for  even-  ropv. 
Five  dollars  would  be  as  little  as  any  one  Num- 
ber would  eost  to  the  buyer ;  and  at  this  nitc 
the  aggregate  profit  upon  1000  copies  would 
not  be  cnoujrh  to  warrant  any  one  to  pHnluee 
them.  If  1().(MM)  were  j-rinted,  this  C(.st  would 
be  reduced  to  thirty  cent-*  a  copy.  Then  each 
copy  of  the  Magazine  might  probably  be  sold 
for  a  dollar.  But  if  1(X).(»00  are  ]>rinted  from 
the  same  i)latcs.  thi-^  first  cost  of  ?j3(KM>  amounts 
to  only  three  cents  on  each  cojiy,  and  the  Mag- 
azine can  be  produced  at  its  present  rate. 

There  is  a  i)revaleut  opini(.n  that  the  intro- 
duction of  macliinery  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  mechanics  and  workmen.  It  is  said 
that  "If  a  machine  is  introduced  by  means  of 
which  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  ten,  nine 


I  will  bo  thrown  out  ut'cmpluymcnt."     To  nhow 

•'      *  "  i.y  of  il:  '      '■  Ae 

iff   the    ;  VC 

shown  to  bo  ft  nmrhine  which  mvch  an  much 

InlMir  n»  nny  one  over  invented.      *" «p  thin 

had  »lop|)cd  with  the  Fmnklin  Pr<  >>^t  of 

IxMikt  Would  hnvti  l*ocn  greatly  U*jt<iiid  nhnt  it 
now   is   nnd    the    Mile    in    ronMM|ucncc    much 
((mailer.      Tlien  n   Mugnzinc  like  oum.   or  n 
"\  new«pn|K?r  <»f  large  circulation,  %\  e 

il    im|M»«*>^«.ible,    him|dy    Iiccuuho    ti  _    i 

could  not  be  printed  in  time.  The  amount  of 
I  rinting  now  done  is  -  V  greater  that  tliere 
arc  more  pressmen  «  i  than  there  would 
have  l»een  if  hand  -  pre>sc«t  only  were  uho«1. 
Then,  again,  each  printed  work  given  em|doy- 
ment,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  many  i»erHonH, 
such  as  comjMjsitors  ami  '  to  say  nothing 

of  authors,  artists,  and  c:  , -,  and  the  nu- 
merous rlas.«es  employed  in  the  distribution  nnd 
sjile  of  boi»ks  and  |)erio<li(als.  A  daily  i' 
pa|>cr  involves  in  its  "getting  tip"  an  e\] 
of  which  few  have  any  idea.  One  New  Y'ork 
daily  officially  states  that  during  the  four  year- 
of  the  war  it  has  paid  hiilf  a  million  of  dollar- 
for  the  single  item  of  correspondence  from  t!:c 
army.  Its  entire  exi>enscs,  Ixiforc  a  sin^rle 
copy  of  any  Numl»er  is  printed,  can  not  ^>e  les«. 
than  half  a  millicm  (»f  dollar**  a  year.  It  bearp 
all  this  expense,  and  yet  s«Ils  the  sheet  for  Icsh 
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than  II  cent  a  copy  ninre  than  the  white  paper    Or,  had  he  whispered  when  his  sweetest  kiss 
costs,  Hiniply  hecaiise  there  are  100, 000  jicoplc  '  Was  warm  upon  my  mouth  in  fancied  bliss 
who  are  willing  to  pay  four  cents  each  morning    He  had  kissed  another  woman  like  to  this— 
for  a  daily  newspajjcr.      If,  now,  it  sold  only  I 

10,000,  which  would  he  the  utmost  that  it  could    It  were  less  bitter  1    Somotimes  I  could  weep 
furnisli  in  season  without  some  elaborate  print-    To  be  so  cheated,  like  a  child  asleep— 
ing  niarliinc,  it  would  be  obliged  to  expend  a    Were  not  the  angui.-h  far  too  dry  and  deep, 
far  less  sum  in  procuring  material,  and  must  j 

also  charge  a  much  higher  price.      The  sub-    So  I  built  my  house  upon  another's  ground-, 
scribers  would  get  a  much  smaller  and  j.oorer    Mock.-d  with  a  heart  just  caught  at  the  rebound; 
artic  le,  at  a  nmch  greater  cost.     It  is  true  th.it    A  cankered  thing  that  looked  so  lirm  and  soui,<!! 
a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  of  a  ncwspp.per 


And  when  that  heart  grew  colder — colder  still, 
I,  ignorant,  tried  all  duties  to  fidiill, 
lilaming  my  foolish  pain,  exacting  will. 

All — any  thing  but  him.      It  was  to  b 


are  derived  from  ailvorti^ements ;  but  it  can 
get  a  large  numltcr  of  advertisements  at  higii 
prices  only  because  it  has  a  large  sale.  Ke- 
ducc  the  Male,  and  the  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments is  reduced  in  a  ratio  fully  Cfjual. 

The  i)rin.iph^  might  be  illustrate.l  in  like  '  jhe  full  draught  others  drink  up  carelesslv 
manner  in  the  case  of  almost  any  njachine  ap-  'Was  made  this  bitter  Tantalus-cup  for  me.' 
plied  to  any  manufacture.      It  is  indeed  true 

that  a  nmchine  may  tempv>rarily  throw  a  nun«-    i  ^^y  again— he  gives  me  all  I  claimed 
ber  of  persons  out  of  their  usual  employment.  ^  j  „,;a  ,„,.  children  nover  sh.dl  be  shamed  ; 
But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  as  we  have  .«hown    jj,.  j^  ^)^^^  man-he  will  live  unblamcd. 
in  the  case  of  tlu;  printing-pres«i,  it  in  a  short  ^ 
time  adds  to  the  number  »»f  men  actually  em- 
ployed in  their  special  trade;  and  in  the  tenth 
and  exceptional  case  it  opens  new  employment 
of  a  kindred  nature. 


A  C0M:\I()\  STOllV. 

So,  the  tru til's  out.  I'll  gra^^p  it  lik«^  a  snake  ; 
It  will  not  >lay  mo.  My  heart  slinll  ni't  break 
A  while,  if  only  for  the  children's  sake. 

For  his  too,  somewhat.      Let  him  stand  imblamed; 
None  say  he  gave  me  less  than  honor  cl.iiujul, 
Except — one  tritle  sciircely  worth  i»eing  named; 


Only — 0  (lod,  O  (Jod,  to  cry  for  bread. 
And  get  a  stone !      Daily  to  lay  my  head 
Upon  a  bosom  where  the  old  love's  dead  I 


Dead  ?  Fool  I  It  never  lived.  It  only  stirred 
Galvanic,  like  an  hour-cold  corpse.  None  h  ard 
So  let  nv  bury  it  without  a  word. 

II' '11  keep  that  other  woman  from  my  sight. 
I  know  not  if  her  face  be  foul  or  bright; 
I  only  know  that  it  was  his  delight — 


As  his  was  mine  :    I  only  know  he  stands 
Pale,  at  the  touch  of  these  long-severed  hand.-, 

The  heart.    That's  gone.    The  corrupt  dead  might  be    Then  to  a  tlickering  smile  his  lips  commands, 

As  easily  raised  up.  breathing — fair  to  see,  i 

As  he  could  bring  his  whole  he^ut  back  to  me.        ^-^-^t  I  should  grieve,  or  jealous  anger  show. 

He  need  not.    When  the  ship's  gone  down,  I  trow, 

I  never  sought  him  in  coquettish  .«^port,  y;^^  ij,t,e  ^eck  whatever  wind  may  blow. 

Or  courted  him  as  silly  maidens  court. 

And  wonder  when  the  longed-for  prize  falls  short.    And  so  my  silent  monn  begins  and  ends. 


I  only  lovetl  him — any  wom.m  would  ; 

But  shut  my  love  up  till  he  came  and  sued. 

Then  poured  it  o'er  his  dry  life  like  a  tlood. 

I  was  so  happy  I  could  make  him  blest  I 

So  happy  that   I  was  his  first  an<'.  best. 

As  he  mine,  when  he  totik  me  to  his  breast. 

Ah  me  I    if  only  then  he  had  been  tnie ! 

If  lor  one  little  year,  a  month  or  two, 

lie  had  given  me  love  for  love,  as  was  my  duel 

Or,  had  he  told  me,  ore  the  deed  was  done, 
He  only  raised  me  to  his  heart's  dear  throne — 
Poor  substitute  !   because.'  tho  queen  was  gone ! 


No  world's  laugh  or  world's  taunt,  no  pity  of  friends 
Or  sneers  of  foo.s,  with  this  my  torment  blends. 

None  knows — none  needs.     I  have  a  lit  Je  pride  ; 
Enough  to  stand  up,  wife-like  by  his  side. 
With  the  same  smile  as  when  I  was  a  bride. 

And  I  shall  take  his  child-en  to  my  arms  ; 
They  will  not  miss  th*>se  fading,  worthless  charms ; 
Their  kiss — ah!    unlike  his— all  pain  disarms. 

And  haply,  as  the  solemn  years  go  b^^ 

lie  will  think  sometimes  with  regretful  sigh. 

The  other  woman  was  less  true  than  I. 

Dinah  Maiua  ;MrLOCK. 
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THK  tonnin:itinn  «»f  llu-  I.  wiih   it. 

tlio  uvi'rtlirow  of  that  in  i  which  hiiJ* 

ever  acted  as  the  only  and  insunnountablc  bar- 
rier aKi»iii"^t  the  true  development  of  the  South 
— eithi-r  l»v  s|»uut;iiieous  arti«»n  or  l»y  aid  fmin 
abroad — are  rapidly  roncentratins  the  eye?*  of 
the  whole  nation  upon  the  RurpriHinn  natural 
wealth  which  Virginia  contains  ami  arc  likely 
to  reveal  a  ^'raiiileur  and  amount  of  n'^iMircc-* 
of  which  the  world  had  hit!i.rt.>  Lui  u  \cry 
remote  conception. 

Any  one,  on  taking  a  ^'Lim  c  at  the  ' 
the  Uiiitetl  States,  will   notiic  that  cxt 
nary  chain  of  mountains  rinnf;,  like  a  ma^itt- 
cent  anomaly,  from  the  va.'^t  level  cxpauM!  of  a 
whole  continent.      This   mountain   chain — ih*' 
AUeghanies  and  the  IMue  Hiilj^'e — indicate  t' 
course  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  U .; 
of  richness  to  bo  found  in  the  w<»rld.      Thi.** 
golden  zone   can  be  distinctly  traced,  in    < 
unbroken  line,  over  a  length  of  marc  than  .'•' 
miles,  extending  all  the  way  from  Maryland 
to  the  southwestern  extremity  of  North  (\in>- 
lina,  ami  running  j>arallel  with  the  AlKghanies. 
Its  width  is,  ini  its  broadest  part,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-live  nules,  and  at  times  it  is  con- 
tracted to  a  di.^tance  of  only  two  or  three  miles. 

The  value  of  this  regit»n,  however  compara- 
tively unheeded  and  neglected  by  the  world  at 
large,  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  scientific 
men,  both  native  and  foreign.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  California  excitement  there 
were  plenty  of  learned  and  practical  people 
who  were  well  aware  of  the  fjict  that,  within 
two  or  three  days'  easy  travel  from  New  \\)rk, 
the  teeming  soil  of  Virginia  was  concealing  the 
very  same  wealth  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  \villing  to  go  and  delve,  thousands  of  peril- 
ous miles   away,    in   the   wilds   of  California, 


1  ■   ■        ^^  '  !<•.       Hut   of  what 

knowledge,  so  long 
a»  idnvcry — that  »cln»h  and  ulMlumtc  scnlincl — 
utooil  Itarring  the  door  <if  pntgrrss.  not  only 
ngain«t  fon'ign  but  oven  l«Kal  entor|»riM'?  Hut 
for  the  overthrow  of  that  in»tituti(»n  Virf^iniA 
and  all  her  trcajiurcM  would  have  l>ccn  to-day, 
and  for  agen  to  comc^  a  itculed  Uxik  to  the  rv»t 
of  the  worhl.  • 

rrofe*«M»r  Frederick  Ovcmion,  one  of  the 
nio«t  skillful  mincraloinBts  of  tho  age,  Mya,  m 
•     •       !•       ti- 

cahitcA  in  VirKtnia  and  North  Carolina  which, 

if  not  equal  to  thoM  of  Califoniia  at  preM>nt, 

%vill  U»   of  grrnfcr    iiii|M>rtancc    in   tho  future, 

I  •  f    nurc   and    la<>tinK. "       In 

:..i  .    , »....c   favorably  c<»niparinf(  the 

mineral  fonnatiun  of  Virginia  with  that  of  oth- 

:   "It  may 
.  Milphuretf, 

particularly  all  tho  sulphureta  of  iron,  contain 
gohl.     A<i  Kulph  :  I  not  jMJSsibly  |>onctnitc 

any  rock    but    ti  -w,   we   n»ay  naturally 

conclude  that  the  heaviest  body  of  »nch  kind 
of  ore  must  nece*«»arily  lie  deep  in  the  earth. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  and  confirmed  by 
practice ;  for  all  pyriteous  veins  are  invariably 
found  to  improve  in  quantity  ami  (quality  with 
the  depth.  This  circumstance  sf>eak.s  very  fa- 
v«»nibly  for  the  gold  fonnation  f)f  the  Southern 
States.  We  have  here  a  l>clt  of  g«dd  ores  of 
unparalleled  extent,  immense  width,  and  un- 
doubtedly reaching  to  the  primitive  rock,  which, 
on  an  average,  can  not  be  le>s  than  'J(HH)  feet 
deep.  Here  is  a  mass  of  precious  metal,  in- 
closed in  the  rock,  which  can  not  l>e  exhausted 
for  ages ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  region  in 
question — Virginia  and  North  Carolina — is  the 
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most  important  of  all  known  gold  deposits,  Cal- 
ifornia not  excepted." 

'I'lie  ^'()ld  regions  of  Virginia  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  other  localities.  In  Cal- 
ifornia, for  instance,  gold  is  most  aV)undantly 
found   in  the  trap-rocks,  or  those  of  igneous 


not  only  to  minutely  describe  every  rod  of  her 
entire  length,  eml)racing  hinulreds  of  miles,  but 
to  enumerate  almost  every  mineral  of  value 
hitherto  known  among  mankind.  It  is  not  in 
gold  alone  that  she  abounds,  but,  scattered  in 
j»rofu<ion  over  almost  her  entire  surface,  are  to 
ori^ri ;  but  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  not.  j  be  found— iron,  copi)er,  silver,  tin,  tellurium, 
In  thegold-bearingstrataof  Virginia  trap-rock  lead,  i)latinum,  cinnabar,  plumbago,  manga- 
is  frequently  found  intruding,  but  it  does  not  nesc,  asbestos,  kaolin  (porcelain  day),  slate 
appear  to  be  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  Syenite,  '  clay  (fire  day),  coal,  rooting  slate  of  the  great- 
gneiss,  green-stone,  and  p«>q.hyry  api)ear  to  be  ,  est  durability,  marbles  of  the  rarest  beauty, 
rather  the  primary  sources,  and  the  j.yrites  arc  j  soap-stone,  sulphur,  hone-stone  equal  to  the 
evidently  the  immediate  matrix.  All  iron  j»y-  \  best  Turkey,  gy])sum,  lime,  coj)peras  (suli)hate 
rites  contain  gf)ld,  and  often  silver— only  ex- i  of  iron),  blue-stone  (sulj)hatc  of  cojjjjer),  grind- 
ccpting  thofWi  of  the  coal  formation— and  the  j  stones,  cobalt,  cmer}-,  and  a  variety  of  other 
extensive  gold  deposits  of  Virginia  may  be  said  !  materials  that  we  have  hitherto  been  comi)elled 
to  be  literally  one  continuous  belt  or  accumu-  to  imjxirt  or  to  do  without.  Indeed  it  may  be 
lati.Mi  of  veins  of  ir«>n  pyrites.  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  in  the  single 

Most  of  the  gold-bearing  rock  whi«h  has  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  most  singular  juxta- 
hitherto  been  mined  in  Virginia  is  jirindpally  position  of  what  might  ])e  considered  gcologic- 
a  kind  of  talcose  slate,  somcwliat  rcsenjbling  ally  incongruous  materials,  is  to  be  found  an 
Hoap-stonc,  but  not  so  greasy  to  the  touch.  This  almost  exhaustloss  fund  of  God-given  treasures, 
slate  is  red  and  ferrugin«)us  at  the  surface,  but,  more  than  enough  to  pay  off  our  whole  national 
at  a  greater  depth,  is  filled  with  small  cr^-stals  debt,  aiul  only  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of 
of  iron  pyrites  which  are  deccunposcd  near  the  cajiital  and  entcrjirise  to  drag  them  to  light  for 
surface  and  ai)pear  as  i>eroxyil  of  iron,  giving  ;  the  benefit  of  man. 

the  slate  a  l)n»wn  or  yellow  tinge.  This  ^late  |  The  writer  of  this  article  made  a  tour,  in  the 
is  a  metamorphic  nxk,  and  runs  in  a  regular  belt  month  <if  August  last,  through  a  jiortion  of  the 
l»arnllel  with  the  Alleghany  mountain  chain.  |  gold  regions  of  Virginia  in  comj)anywith  three 
The  gold  found  in  the  State  of  Virginia  oc- j  ver}'  eminent  geologists  and  mineralogists; 
curs  in  exceedingly  small  grains,  often  so  tine  {  two  of  them  old  native  Virginians,  and  the 
as  to  be  not  only  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  other  a  resident  of  Kansas.  The  portion  we  se- 
but  undiscernible  even  by  the  assistance  of  a  lected  for  visiting  was  three  of  the  richest  min- 
strong  lens.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  oral  countries  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
ores  are  worth  three  or  four  dollars  j»er  l)ushel.  '  of  the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal:  viz.. 
Some  veins  of  the  slate  region  contain  coarse  Goochland,  Ruckingham,  and  Fluvanna.  In 
gold,  in  grains  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  i>in  \  these  three  counties  alone  we  A-isited  no  fewer 
and  even  larger.  These  are  generally  found  |  than  twenty-five  rich  and  well  known  mines, 
in  veins  of  (piartz  in  which  the  ]>yritcs  are  con-  '  teeming  with  gold,  copj)er,  silver,  roofing  slate, 
centrated  into  larger  masses.  Where  the  py-  |  copj)eras,  granite,  and  many  other  valuable 
rites  are  disseminated  in  fine  crystals  through  !  materials. 

the  mass  of  the  rock  the  goKl  is  found  to  be  i  The  first  ]»lace  we  visited  was  Belzoro  Mine, 
very  fine.  In  the  first  pyrites  the  gold  is  often  '  This  truly  sjilendid  estate  is  situated  some  fifty 
invisible,  even  if,  after  separation,  it  aj)pears  to  .  miles  from  Richmond,  on  the  White  Hall  Road. 
be  coarse.  Ry  natural  or  artificial  dccompo-  and  about  seven  miles  from  Columbia,  the  point 
sition  the  goKl  becomes  visible,  the  pyites  are  at  which  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  region 
converted  into  oxyd  of  iron,  and,  by  aid  of  a  ,  come  in  contact  with  the  commercial  world, 
lens,  the  gold  can  be  detected  embedded  in  the  <  through  the  James  River  Canal.  The  Belzoro 
oxyd  of  iron.  Another  form  in  which  native  Mine  may  be  said  to  be  the  very  centre  of  one 
gold  is  not  unfre(|uently  fouuil  in  Virginia  is  of  tlic  richest  nests  of  gold  deposits  to  be  found 
in  quartz,  in  which  it  is  embedded.  Solid  any  where  in  Virginia — jjcrhaps  on  this  conti- 
whitc  (piartz,  both  in  veins  and  in  crystals,  is  nent ;  for  not  only  in  itself  but  in  all  the  prop- 
found,  in  which  the  gold  appears  in  spangles,  erties  immediately  contiguous  to  it:  vi^.,  the 
plates,  grains,  and  also  in  ]icrfcctly  develoi)ed  iNIarks,  Collins,  Fades,  tlie  Big-Bird,  etc.,  evi- 
erystals.  Throughout  the  gold  regions  of  Vir-  deuces  were  scattered  every  where  of  the  whole 
ginia  coj)per  pyrites  arc  found  in  all  the  me-  :  earth  teeming  with  mineral  wealth.  I  really 
vallic  dei)osits.  It  invariably  accomi>anies  the  believe  that  on  one  and  all  of  these  estates  (es- 
gold-bearing  iron  pyrites,  and  is  always  con-  pecially  the  Belzoro  and  that  of  Lancelot  Marks 
sidered  a  good  indication  of  richness.  Cases  '  immediately  adjoining)  there  are  whole  acres  of 
have  often  occurred  in  which  the  largest  amount  '  ground  where  every  scrap  of  rock,  each  handful 
of  treasure  has  been  abandoned  because  the  of  soil  contains  more  or  less  of  the  precious 
miners  had  not  the  knowledge  or  proper  ap-  I  metals. 


pliances  for  separating  the  jirccious  yield  of 
gold  and  coi)pcr. 

To  give  any  adequate  description  of  the  min- 


The  great  antiquity  of  the  Belzoro  Mine  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  crucibles,  made  by 
the  Indians,  or,  perhaps,  some  remoter  and  un- 


eral  wealth  Avhich  Virginia  contains  would  be  i  known  tribes,  have  been  found  on  it,  bearing  a 
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rude  resemblance  to  an  acorn  cup,  and  mani- 
festly devoted  to  the  use  of  melting  the  i)re- 
cious  metals.  Gold  was  first  discovered  here 
by  surface-washing  in  1832.  The  property 
then  belonged  to  Mr.  William  South  worth,  and 
gold-washings  continued,  with  varied  success, 
up  to  18^9,  when  it  was  ])urcliased  by  the  pres- 
ent proprietor,  Mr.  George  Fisher.  It  con- 
tains 882  acres— a  large  j)ortion  of  wliich  is 
well  timbered.  Mr.  Fisiier,  who  is  considered 
the  ablest  mineralogist  of  Virginia,  has  l)een 
working  it  for  veins  ever  since  1849,  and  has 
already  discovered  seven  most  valual)lc  ones, 
varying  in  width  from  2  feet  (J  inches  to  80  feet, 
in  which  the  whole  strata  is  gold-bearing. 
There  is  one  hill  of  80  acres  on  which  nearly 
every  square  foot  of  mere  surface  widl  repays 
for  washing.  As  much  as  >^MH)  jmr  day  has 
been  obtained  from  one  crushing  machine  alone, 
and  ."^lOO  j>er  day  freijuently  from  six  ordinary 
stamps.  There  are  about  '»()  acres  of  creek 
and  branch  tlats,  every  part  of  which  will  well 
repay  surface-washing.  This  pn»pcrty  also 
contains  cojipcr,  load,  and  iron  ;  many  Itoauti- 
ful  sj)ecimens  of  these  ores  having  l>ecn  fouml 
there.  Nuggets  of  gold,  weighing  from  4  to  7 
pennyweights,  have  aUo  been  frcijucntly  found 
on  the  surface. 

The  Marks  Mine  may  be  said  lo  stand  next 
in  rank  among  thoso  wo  visited  in  this  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  Tills  very  valuable  pr- 
crty,  comprising  2.'»0  acres,  is  botMul(*d  on  tl 
sides  by  famous  gold  mines:  the  Kadcs,  the 
Big-Rird,  and  the  Bel/ort).  just  dej»cril)od.  Sur- 
face-washing was  commenced  here  in  1H,'U)  bv 


I  Woodfork,  then  followed  up  by  Coward,  then 

I  by  George  Fisher,  then  Mint)r  Wcbit,  and  final- 
ly by  Lancelot  Marks,  the  present  j)ro})rictor. 

'  who  is  now  engaged  upon  it.      There  arc  four 

'  gold-bearing  (piartz  veins  on  this  place,  all  ol 
which  have  been  ])rospectcd  ami  found  to  bo 

;  exceedingly  rich.      It  is  with  this  place  as  with 

j  many  others  of  the  richest  to  be  found  through- 
out Virginia — machinery  has  never  been  prop- 
erly a))iilied   to   the  devclojtmcnt  of  their  re- 

I  sources,  and  the  boundless  treasure  they  con- 
tain may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  l>oen  litcr- 

I  ally  untouched. 

The  Marks  (iold  Mine  can  best  bo  reached 

I  by  packet  from  Riclunond  to  Columbia,  thence 
by  hack.  7  miles,  over  a  good  road ;  or  by  car- 
riage from  Ri<hmon<l,  .'»()  miles.      Irrespective 

I  of  its  mineral  wealth  it  is  a  rich  and  l»\ely 
farm,  with  a  goo<l  dwelling-house,  kitchen,  to- 
bacco-houses, stables,  etc..  also  well  in<losed 
fields,  excellent  orchard  i»f  ohl  fruit  trees,  and 
deIiciou>ly  cool  and  unfailing  springs  of  water. 

j  There  arc  about  .'»0  acres  of  the  land  in  culliva- 

I  tion,  iK'sitles  pasture,  and  about  100  acres  of 
heavily-iimlKTetl  land,  surtlricnt  to  last  the  es- 

,  tate  for  verj'  many  years;  while  abundant  wa- 
tcr-jHiwer  exists  on  the  jdace  to  run  an  t  ngine 
for  the  pur]»oso  of  mining. 

Among  the  other  mines  wc  visited  in  Gooch- 
land County  were  the  I-owry,  NiclioUi',  Hughes, 
f  llins.  Kades,  and  Will'  "      "     '     h  liorc 

same    proofs   of   i.  <  l<»|>eil 

wealth,  and  |MJss<'>is  a  thousand  agricultural  at- 
tributes i«)  tempt  the  immigrant  irrespective  of 
the  niinemi  tn'asures  thev  are  known  to  con- 
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tain.  In  most  of  tlicso  iu)tliinp  was  l)cinp  done 
or  had  cvor  I)ocmi  done,  hut  tho  sinij)lcst  surface- 
washing  with  the  rudest  ajjpliances.  At  only 
one  of  them,  the  Waller,  did  we  sec  nny  thing 
like  an  active  attenij)t  at  working,  ami,  in  this 
case,  although  they  had  oidy  proceeded  a  few 
feet  into  the  ground,  they  were  already  being 
amply  rcjjaid  for  their  labor. 

The  Waller  Mine  was  discovered  in  1S31, 
when  Cole  and  Woolt'ork  carried  on  surface- 
washing  there  for  four  months.  Veins  were 
discovered  by  Moss  in  1832.  A  splendid  one 
of  brown  oxyd  of  iron,  G  feet  thick,  was  laid 
open  by  Messrs.  Fisher,  and  worked  by  them 
until  William  K.  Smith  ])urchased  the  land. 
IIo  afterward  sold  to  Messrs.  Richards,  of 
New  York,  who  worked  it  twelve  months  and 
then  sold  it  to  a  London  (England)  comjiany 
at  a  large  sum.  Through  the  mismanagement 
of  the  agent  it  failed,  after  abortive  ctltti-ts 
of  two  years.  The  agent  was  represented  to 
us  as  having  been  an  incompetent  and  worth- 
less man.  who  cared  much  more  to  sjicnd  the 
money  of  the  company  than  to  use  it  juilicious- 
ly  in  developing  the  mine.  The  London  com- 
j)any  sold  it  to  the  present  owners,  ]Messrs. 
Dabney,  who  own  the  west  part  (com})rising 
211)  acres),  and  to  Mr.  Anderson  the  cast  part. 
Messrs.  Turner,  Hughes,  and  Co.  are  now 
opening  a  shaft  on  the  west  part,  near  where 
the  best  "  diggings"  were  formerly  worked,  and 
wliich  is  represented  in  the  adjoining  sketch. 

While  watching  the  negroes  at  work,  lower- 
ing and  draAving  u])  their  buckets  full  of  the 
auriferous  earth,  we  seized  an  opportunity  of 


conversing  with  them.  One  of  them,  "Bill," 
an  evidently  shrewd  fellow,  told  us  that  while 
he  was  at  work  at  the  old  mine,  for  the  Fishers, 
he  kept  $2000  that  he  had  "  found,"  and  put  it 
out  to  interest.  This  statement  we  afterward 
had  the  means  of  fidly  corroborating  by  a  total- 
ly diflercnt  channel  of  information.  Being 
desirous  of  knowing  what  Bill  was  "find- 
ing" now,  we  i)ut  the  question  to  him  ])lump- 
ly,  and  were  told  that  every  month  he  could 
lay  by  his  little  egg-shell  full  of  "pickings." 
At  that  rate  we  coidd  not  exactly  calculate 
how  much  "j)ickings"  went  to  his  co-workers, 
and  how  much  of  legitimate  earnings  to  his 
cmidoycr;  but  the  yield  should  be  something 
handsome  to  admit  that  ratio  of  discount, 
whether  in  the  way  of  picking  or  stealing. 

The  Waller  jNIine  is,  unquestionably,  one  of 
the  richest  in  Virginia.  The  matrix  of  the 
gold  there  is  decomj)Osed  sul])hurct  of  iron  and 
rotten  quartz,  and  the  vein  is  from  one  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness.  No  shaft  has  yet  been  sunk 
over  75  feet,  and  the  best  ore  has  always  been 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts.  The  works 
have  always  hitherto  been  stopped  on  account 
of  the  api)earance  of  water,  as  the  proper  ma- 
chinery for  getting  rid  of  it  was  lacking ;  and 
this  may  be  said  of  almost  every  other  similar 
past  effort  in  Virginia.  There  is  first-rate  wa- 
ter-power on  this  ])lace,  and  every  opportunity 
for  rare  and  profitable  mining  operations. 

From  Goochland  we  proceeded  westward, 
into  the  equally  rich  county  of  Fluvanna. 
Here  Ave  A-isited  and  examined  minutely  the 
fine  gold  mines  of  IMoseby,  Chalk  Level,  Fount- 
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ain,  Cox,  Snead,  and  the  magnificent  Telluri- 
um, spread  out  like  a  beautiful  panorama, 
backed  by  the  picturesque  and  bold  outline  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  mountains.  What  we  found  in 
this  county  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  we 
had  seen  in  Goochland.  Every  where  the  j^rac- 
ticed  eye  of  the  geologist  and  mifleralogist  could 
find  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  boundless  rich- 
ness of  the  locality. 

The  Tellurium  Mine  stands  foremost  among 
the  valuable  spots  hitherto  exjdorcd  in  this 
county.  It  contains  about  .'3:{()  acres,  ami  was 
discovered  in  1834,  at  which  time  work  upon  it 
was  commenced.  Shafts  were  sunk,  and  ore 
got  out  which  yielded  seven  pennyweights,  or 
dollars,  to  tiic  bushel.  After  the  neccssarA' 
machinery  had  been  put  up  it  yielded  ."jKH)  a 
day  from  one  single  mill  driven  by  water.  It 
belonged  to  Hiigiies,  ami  was  leased  by  McssrH. 
Fisher,  who  worked  it  for  fourteen  years.  In 
1818  it  was  sold  to  Commodore  Stockton,  wlio 
worked  it  for  eight  or  nine  years,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  extracted  from  it  not  les<  than 
!$2.'>(),(KH».  In  spite  «)f  this  the  real  wealth  of  the 
spot  has  never  been  reached,  aa  no  shaft  ha« 
ever  been  sunk  deep  enough  to  get  at  the  Ijcd- 
rock  (the  ])oint  at  which  tiu*  value  of  kucIi  a 
mine  may  l)e  truly  said  to  only  commence),  the 
lowest  hitherto  sunk  being  probably  not  over 
sixty  feet.  Already  three  parallel  quartz  veins 
have  been  discoven«d  rich  in  the  purest  g«»UI. 
This  property  is  situateil  eight  miles  fV. .m  ('..- 
lumbiii,  on  the  Columbia  Road. 

The  Snead  Gold  .Mine  is  another  very  re 
markalile  place,  deserving  «if  specifje  mention. 
It  is  situated  some  six  miles  frt>m  Columbia,  on 
tJic  Lynchburg  turnpike.  This  farm  is  one  of 
tJie  most  ln'Mltby  and  beautiful  wiii«h  we  vi.hiI- 
ed  in  our  whole  trip.  The  springs  in  all  parts 
of  it,  except  at  the  mine,  flow  from  under  gran- 
ite, gneiss,  or  slate,  ami  arc  very  cold  and  puix*. 


There  are  4(»(>  acres,  of  which  about  one  half 
is  in  cultivation.  That  portion  over  the  gran- 
ite is  used  for  pasture ;  that  over  the  slate — 
fully  one  half  the  cultivated  ground — is  being 
constantly  renewed  and  reinvigtirated  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  slate  and  limestone  turned 
up  by  the  plow,  and  is  thus  kept  very  fertile. 
This  is  a  veri'  j>cculiar  feature  in  this  region  of 
country,  farmers  having  assured  us  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  just  mentioned,  each  siuceeding 
crop — all  other  influences  being  e«|ually  favor- 
able— proves  nuue  abundant  than  its  f»)rerun- 
ner.  A  large  sti-eam  run*;  through  the  prop- 
erty, furnishing  abundant  water-power  for  any 
mining  ctperations.  The  roail  frt>m  the  mine 
to  the  mill->cat  is  not  more  than  a  ipiarfcr  vf 
a  mile,  and  is  vcr}'  easy  of  access. 

The  abruptness  with  which  the  granite  «.ii:,ia 
tremls  upon  the  metalliferous  strata  and  the 
slate,  in  this  hK-ality,  wcudil  lead  one  readily  to 
suppose  that  the  metallit'erotis  strata  had  been 
forced  l>ctween  the  granite  and  slate  by  some 

dliterous  strata 

'  ■'t,  and  has  an 

angle  townrU  the  cnst,  in  dcsconding,  of  altout 

fjfi'         '  T'      .    ixrv  three  veins  in  the 


Tl 


le  mam  vein  pro- 


jects aiN>vc  the  soil  nl>nut  two  feet,  is  alnMit 
four  feet  wide,  and  is  romponod  of  quartz  of 
whito  toxturo,  i|nilo  luinl,  nnlnining  argiMitif* 
cr.  I.     The 

T  ^... , ,. .  worth 

dver  to  the  ton  of  ore.     The  ditViculty  with 

!»  their 
!.  ami 
copfwr,  and  (bus  obtaining  the  gold. 

This    mine    was    first    worked    in    l^^.i^,    i>\ 

Gc<»rgo  Ki-hcr,  Jan.,  ami  Co.      They  worked 

with  sliunps,  run  by  walor-|Mtwcr,  till  lM/>0,  and 

'  '  '  ■"■  -"i  from  70  to  7.'»  dolbirs  a  day  with  ver} 

tit    machinery.      The    mine    Uaa   been 
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worked  hut  very  little  since  they  left  it,  ow-  |  a  much  more  liberal  owner.      It  has  several 
ing  to  the  inability  of  those  who  undertook  j  large   and   very  valuable  veins  on  it,  and   is 


it  to  separate  the  ores.  Explorations  have 
since  then  been  made  on  this  ijrojtcrty,  and 
developed  even  richer  veins  of  these  mixed 
ores. 

From  Fluvaniui  we  crossed  the  James  River 
Canal,  and  j)ursucd  our  journey  thnnigh  the 
renowned  County  of  Buckingham.  I  aj)i)ly 
that  ei)ithet  to  it,  because  it  has  always  borne 
the  character  of  being  the  richest  mineral  coun- 
ty in  the  State  of  Virginia  —  not  because  it 
really  possesses  any  more  of  the  precious  met- 
als than  either  of  the  other  two  I  have  de- 
scribed, ])ut  liocause  its  resources  have  hitherto 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  more  activcdy 
investigated  and  developed.  More  than  one 
mine  in  this  State — foremost  among  them  the 
IJiMkingham  and  I^oudon  mines — have  already 
achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  ;  but  they  arc 


heavily  covered  with  timber.  The  soil  is  poor 
and  rocky.  There  is  a  stream,  cajjable  of  turn- 
ing a  mill,  running  along  its  east  line.  Sev- 
eral smaller  streams  run  through  the  land.  It 
is  situated  on  the  main  road  from  New  Canton 
to  Buckingham  Court  House. 

The  Lightfoot  Mine  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
most  valuable,  and  celebrated  in  the  State,  and 
was  in  active  oi)eration  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  and  east  bank 
of  Slate  River,  about  six  miles  from  New  Can- 
ton, and  contains  250  acres,  about  50  of  which 
are  in  cultivation. 

There  are  four  well-known  and  very  rich 
veins  in  this  mine.  Along  a  stream,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  i)roperty,  there  are  evidences 
of  ancient  works;  but  whether  for  copper  or 
gold  is  unknown,  for  they  are  both  found  in 


only  indications  of  what  exists  elsewhere,  per-    that  vicinity  in  great  a])undance.      In  sinking 
hai)S  in  even  greater  abundance,  in  that  and  ;  holes  ancient  tools,  crucibles,  and  other  similar 


the  adjoining  counties. 

Among  the  mines  we  visited  in  l^uckingham 
County  were  the  Lightfoot,  Bum|uis,  Ford, 
Hobson,  Ayres,  and  the  Duncan,  or  A])])crson. 
A  passing  description  of  two  or  three  of  these 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  remainder. 

Ford's  Mine  is  situatcil  about  six  miles  liom 
New  Canton,  a  small  village  near  the  Slate 
River.  It  contains  350  acres,  about  100  of 
which  arc  in  cultivation,  the  balance  in  timber, 
with  a  very  valuable  stream  of  water  running 
through  it.  A  gold  vein  was  first  discovereil 
at  this  place  at  the  end  of  1835,  and  found  ex- 
tremely rich.  On*!<hafting  down  only  four  or 
five  feet  th'\v  lame  to  copjjcr  j>yritcs,  also  very 
rich,  but  which  gave  great  trouble  to  separate, 
and  caused  a  great  loss  of  mercury',  as  they  had 
no  means  of  reducing  the  ore.  The  co]»i)cr  ore 
was,  at  that  time,  considered  useless,  and  the 
mine  was  abandoned  because  there  was  so 
much  of  it  they  could  not  get  the  gold. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  an  attempt 
made  by  Messrs.  Wt)odtin  and  Davis  to  shaft 
through  solid  rock,  to  strike  the  vein  at  anoth- 
er point.  It  Avas  really  worth  a  trip  to  the 
mine  if  only  to  see  that  attempt.  They  s])cnt 
$3000,  ami  never  struck  tlie  vein  at  all;  where- 
as, if  they  had  tunneled  on  with  the  vein,  with 
the  same  nu)ney  they  could  have  taken  out  at 
least  from  $10,000  to  ?<lM),000  wortli  of  copper 
ore — to  say  nothing  of  the  gold.  This  vein  is 
in  a  line  with,  and  probably  is  only  another 
outcropj)ing  of,  the  famous  Lightfoot  vein, 
which  I  shall  presently  describe.  It  is  distant 
from  it  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

The  Duncan  (or  Ai)pcrson)  Gold  Mine  lies 
immediately  contiguous  to  the  celebrated  Buck- 
ingham and  Loudon  mines,  and  was  owned 
for  many  years  by  parties  Avho  held  it  at  an  ex- 
orbitant ])ricc,  and  refused  all  a]»plications  to 
have  it  mined.  jMr.  Duncan  worked  on  it, 
and,  having  found  a  very  rich  vein,  tried  hard 
to  obtain  a  lease  or  sale,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
either.     It  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of 


relics,  of  veiy  singular  form,  were  frequently 
found. 

The  discovery  of  this  place  in  later  years 
was  not  due  to  accident  but  to  the  scientific 
deductions  and  explorations  of  Mr,  George 
Fisher,  Sen.,  now  deceased,  who,  for  over  half 
a  century,  was  known  as  one  of  the  l)est  prac- 
tical geologists  and  mineralogists  of  Virginia, 
if  not  of  the  whole  United  States. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  and  rcs])ected  gen- 
tlenmn  was  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  State 
but  to  the  whole  scientific  world ;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  leave 
more  notes  behind  hira,  as  he  had  explored 
nearly  the  entire  State,  and  knew  every  spot 
of  value  on  its  surface. 

Mr.  Fisher  worked  this  mine  on  lease  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  repeatedly 
tried  to  purchase  it,  but  without  success.  After 
his  lease  expired  it  was  successively  w^orked  by 
three  diflcrcnt  comjianies,  who  leased  from  the 
l)roi)rict()r,  ^Ir.  Lightfoot.  The  most  success- 
ful of  these  three  nuule  from  $;300  to  f  400  a 
day  l)y  stamp-crushing  for  gold,  but  got  into  a 
lawsuit  about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and 
ultinuitely  concluded  with  a  forfeiture  of  the 
lease.  The  next  company  possessed  neither 
cajjital  nor  skill,  and  confined  itself  merely  to 
surface-washing  for  gold.  The  last  company 
devoted  itself  entirely  to  the  development  of 
the  copper  A-eins,  and  exported  nearly  100  tons 
of  ore,  which  were  sold  for  80  dollars  a  ton  to 
a  smelting -house  in  Baltimore.  They  were 
stopped  by  the  war,  and  since  then  the  mineral 
portion  of  this  property  has  been  perfectly  idle. 
Their  lease  is  now  also  forfeited. 

The  copper  mine  on  this  place  is  veiy  ex- 
tensive, close  to  Slate  River,  at  the  base  of  an 
abrupt  bluff,  and  is  quite  easy  of  access  by  tun- 
neling or  drifting.  The  copper  ore  is  the  gray 
carbonate,  green  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  na- 
tive copper.     It  is  mixed  with  iron  pyrites. 

The  Slate  River  furnishes  immense  water- 
power  at  this  place,  capable  of  driving  almost 
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any  niinil)er  of  stamps.      It  ir.  quite  near  to  the 
mines,  iun\  is  easily  nrccssihle  by  boats. 

Let  it  not  l>c  supposeil  that  the  forej^oinj;  ile- 
scription,  of  only  a  few  isolated  places  vi^»teJ 
by  the  writer,  is  intended  as  any  elaborate  por- 
trayal of  the  mineral  wealth  f»f  Virginia.  It 
can,  on  the  eontrary,  l)c  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  the  title-page  of  a  work  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  is  literally  exhaustless  ;  a  mere  sign- 
post to  direct  those  who  may  be  interested  to 
where  they  can  lind  tiie  most  almndant  lield 
for  their  researches  and  enterprise.  The  writer 
has  attemi)tcd  to  give  some  idea  of  the  richness 
of  only  three  counties  which  he  visited  (uit  of 
an  aggregate  of  some  tifty  or  sixty  scattered 
over  the  face  of  Virginia,  nearly  all  of  which 
contain  more  or  less  mineral  wealth  in  ever}* 
conceivable  variety.  To  give  some  adequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  collective  wealth  which 
actually  exists,  the  following  rough  summary  is 
condensed  from  a  valuable  statement  ])repared 
by  Major  J.  M.  M'Cue,  and  presented  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  1631  ;  classifying  al- 
phabetically many  of  the  counties  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  with  the  kind  of  minerals  which, 
even  at  that  date,  they  were  well  known  to 
contain. 

xilbeinarle. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  county ;  abundance  of  limestone  ;  fine 
granite  and  roofing  slate  in  great  quantities  on 
the  Rivanna — plumbago,  of  good  quality,  on 
the  line  of  the  Scottsville  plank-road. 

AUeglianij. — Iron  ore  of  all  kinds  and  in 
great  abundance.  Limestone  abundant,  with 
the  hydraulic  variety. 


Ainclin. — A  )>eautit^d  stone  used  by  lapi- 
daries, calletl  the  "Amelia  pebble,"  i.s  found 
in  this  county.  A  sulphur  spring,  known  as 
the  "Amelia  .*<pring,"  possesses  many  valuable 
medicinal  prct|>ertics.  A  qiHiutity  of  plumbago 
is  found  in  this  county. 

Amiurst. — Iron  ore  found  in  a  number  of 
places.  Copper  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
James  River  canal. 

Afftomattox. — inm  ore  and  limestone  abund- 
ant in  the  northern  side  of  the  county. 

Auijusta. — Iron  ore  fouml  in  almost  every 
part  of  this  county.  Coal  has  been  discovered 
at  several  jioints  on  the  n<»rthwestern  side. 
LimestQue  abounds  every  where  and  of  every 
variety.  The  blue  is  quarried  in  regular 
S(juare  masses  that  do  not  reipiire  the  hammer. 
Marble  is  lound  in  several  pjirts  of  the  county. 
i  Some  copper  is  found  in  the  northwestern  jjart. 
Numerous  sidj»hur  and  chalybeate  springs  e.xist. 
i  liath. — Iron  ore  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
and  of  good  (juality.  Among  the  varieties  is 
the  "magnetic. "  Limestone  abundant.  Grind- 
j  stone  of  excellent  quality  and  abundant.  Min- 
eral s])rings  of  every  dcscri})tion  :  hot,  wann, 
;  cold,  suljihur,  chalybeate,  alum,  and  cojiperas. 

Bedford. — Iron  ore  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.  Fine  water-power  on  several  streams. 
8ul])hate  of  barytes  alMj  found.  "Kaolin" — 
suitable  for  china  ware — plentiful.  Granite — 
plain  and  rose-colored — of  the  rinest  quality, 
abundant.  Limestone  is  found  at  two  points 
on  the  Lynchburg  and  Tennessee  railroad. 

Berkeley. — Iron  ore  exists  in  abundance. 
Anthracite  coal  found  to  some  extent.     Lime- 
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Htonc  abundant,  and  admits  of  a  polish  equal 
to  niarblc.  IMenty  of  sandstone,  suitable  for 
building,  and  easily  worked.  Numerous  sul- 
jjhur  and  chalyl)eatc  springs. 

Botetourt. — Iron  ore,  of  every  variety  and  in 
great  al)undance,  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Limestone  every  where.  Excellent  sandstone 
abundant. 

Jirunsicick. — A  gray  rock  found,  susceptil)lc 
of  dressing.  An  aijundant  su])ply  of  the  finest 
soaj)-stone. 

JJuckirKjham. — Gold  found  in  the  fjuartz  in 
greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  county  of 
the  State.  Iron  ore  abundant  in  the  north- 
eastern part.  Hooting  slate,  of  the  finest 
(juality  and  in  profusion,  on  Slate  River.  Lime- 
stone aiul  a  coarse  sandstone,  suitable  for  build- 
ing.     Sulphur  and  chalybeate  sj)rings. 

Cauiplnll. — L*on  ore  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  A  large  vein  of  limestone  ex- 
tends across  the  whole  county. 

Oinoll. — Iron  ore,  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent (puUity,  in  every  part  of  the  county ;  among 
ihe  varieties  is  the  "magnetic."  Copper  ore 
aiul  alum  also  h)unil.  Mineral  sj)rings  abund- 
ant. Fire-clay  of  a  fine  (luality  and  soap-stone 
are  both  abundant. 

Clu'stcrjiald. — IJituminous  coal  underlies  the 
western  part  of  tlie  county.  Granite  of  the 
finest  (piality  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  county. 

Cul{>cj>})er. — Gold  found  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  county.  Cojtpcr  discovered  six 
miles  east  of  the  court-house.  Limestone  ex- 
tends in  one  continiu)us  vein  tlirough  the  north- 
eastern and  southwestern  parts.  Rooting  slate 
abundant. 

Fauquier.  —  Gold  in  considerable  quantity 
found  in  the  lower  end  of  this  county.  Sul- 
j)hate  of  barytcs  found  and  wt)rkcd  in  the  south- 
eastern part.  Extensive  (puirries  of  fine  roof- 
ing-slate on  the  Rappahannock.  Limestone, 
granite,  and  sandstone  abundant. 

Fluvaumi. — Iron  ore  abundant.  Gold  also 
in  abundance.  Limestone  found  in  the  west- 
ern ])art,  and  granite  along  the  Rivanna. 

Franklin. — Iron  ore  abundant  and  of  good 
quality.     Some  limestone. 

Frederick. — Iron  ore  in  western  and  south- 
western parts  of  the  county.  Limestone  abund- 
ant. Manganese  found  in  large  quantities. 
Giles. — Iron  ore  and  limestone  abundant. 
Goochland. — Gold  found  in  as  great  profu- 
sion as  in  Buckingham  in  various  parts  of  this 
county,  and  frequently  worked  to  profit.  Iron, 
copper,  and  silver  also  found  in  abundance. 
Several  coal  and  coke  mines  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  county. 

Grayson. — Iron  ore  is  found  here  in  great 
profusion,  and  so  pure  that  it  can  be  worked 
in  a  smith's  fire  without  the  necessity  of  bloom- 
ery.  The  finest  sandstone  and  soap-stone 
found  in  abundance,  the  latter  exceedingly  val- 
uable for  its  power  of  resistance  to  fire,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  used.  It  can  be 
dressed,  with  a  common  axe  and  jack-plane, 


into  mantles,  slabs,  etc.  Fire-clay  of  best 
(juality  is  abundant.  Emery  has  also  been 
found  in  abundance. 

Green. — Near  the  Blue  Ridge  copper  has 
been  found  in  considerable  quantities. 

Halifax. — Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  found 
near  the  Pittsylvania  line,  riumbago  of  finest 
quality  found  within  eight  miles  of  the  court- 
house. 

Hanover. — Iron  ore  is  found.  Indications 
of  coal  in  several  parts  of  the  county.  Granite 
exists  of  the  finest  quality ;  also  a  large  quan- 
tity of  beautiful  sandstone,  easily  ])olished. 

Henrico. — Bituminous  coal  underlies  a  large 
part  of  the  county.  Granite  found  in  abund- 
ance and  of  fine  quality. 

Iaic. — Iron  ore  found  in  several  places.  Stone 
coal  abuiulant.      Limestone  plentiful. 

Loudon. — Iron  ore  and  limestone  abundant 
in  the  northeastern  portion. 

Louisa. — Iron  ore  abundant  and  of  good  qual- 
ity.     Gold  abundant,  and  profitably  worked. 

Madison. — Copi)er  ore  found  in  abundance 
in  several  parts  of  the  county.  The  ore  con- 
tains 80  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

Mont(jomerij. — Semi-bituminous  coal  found 
in  great  quantities  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty. Iron  ore  in  abundance.  Lead  ore  and 
white  marble  also  found. 

NeLson. — Iron  ore  found  in  several  portions 
of  this  county.  Lead  ore  of  the  richest  quali- 
ty, and  containing  8  per  cent,  of  silver,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  near  Faber's  mills,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  canal. 

Orantje. — Gold  found  in  great  abundance. 
Several  companies  engaged  in  working  it. 
Limestone  and  marble  also  found  in  this  coun- 
ty. 

Pa(je. — Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  abundant  in 
every  ])art  of  this  county.  Some  copjjcr  of 
rich  quality  found  in  the  lower  portion.  Lime- 
stone and  blue  marble  plentiful ;  also  grind- 
stones of  excellent  quality. 

Patrick.  —  Iron  ore  of  the  finest  quality 
abundant.  Lead  ore  has  been  foimd,  but  nev- 
er worked.  Silver  ore  found  in  the  southern 
portion.  Granite  and  sandstone  of  good  qual- 
ity exist.     Several  sulphur  springs  are  found. 

Pittsylvania.  —  Iron  ore  abundant  in  the 
northwestern  and  southern  parts  of  the  county. 
Anthracite  coal  found  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina border.  Plumbago  has  been  discovered 
on  the  line  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail- 
road. Limestone  is  abundant  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county.  White  marble  and 
sandstone  exist. 

Powhatan.  —  Iron  ore  is 
county.  Coal  underlies  a 
county  near  James  River,  and  is  mined  profit- 
ably. Plumbago  is  found  two  miles  from  the 
Appomattox.  Sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs 
exist  in  this  county. 

liidunond  City. — Granite  of  finest  quality 
found  in  profusion  within  (and  near)  the  cor- 
porate limits.  Marl  has  been  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities.     On  the  spot  now  occupied 


abundant  in  this 
great  part  of  the 
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by  the  \^^ig  office  a  large  deposit  exists ;  also 
on  Council  Chamber  Hill,  and  in  the  ravines 
north  of  Governor  Street. 

Roanoke. — Limestone  and  sandstone  abund- 
ant. 

Rockbridge. — Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality 
and  in  great  abundance  in  several  jmrts  of  the 
county.  Limestone  covers  this  county  through 
nearly  its  whole  extent.  Several  varieties  of 
marble  have  been  fouud,  some  of  which  are 
very  beautiful.  Quartz  of  a  rich  color  is  also 
found.  Rockbridge  is  noted  for  its  hydraulic 
cement,  made  at  Balcony  Falls. 

Rocki7i///i(im. — This  couuty  abounds  in  lime- 
stone and  marble,  iucludiug  the  variegated, 
much  of  which  has  l)cen  worked,  and  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  polish.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
considerable  (juantity  in  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  county,  ('opj)cr  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Rttssfl/. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  nortiicni 
part  of  the  county.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the 
northwest.  Both  jdain  and  variegated  marble 
are  found  here.  Limestone  abundant.  Soap- 
stone  and  sandstone  alsti  found. 

Srott. — Iron  ore,  limestone,  an<l  sandstone 
abundant.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  caves 
which  abound  here.  Epsom  salts,  too,  arc 
found,  and  used  by  the  phy>i(ians  of  the  cj»un- 
ty.  Copperas  has  also  been  found.  A  red 
stone — remarkable  for  its  resistance  of  fire — is 
abundant.  Sulphur  and  chalybculc  springs  arc  | 
numerous.  | 

S/nii<milo(ih. — Iron  ore  of  evcrj"  variety  and  i 
in  great  abundance  ;    also  mnngnncse.      Cop-  > 
])er  has  been  fouiul  in  considerable  quantify.  | 
Limestone,  marble,  Icail  ore.  ami  coal  arc  nl.Mi 
among  the  mineral  rcMuirccs  of  this  county. 

Sinift/i. — Iron  ore  abundant.     Salt  in  groat 
abundance,     (iypsum  of  finest  (|indity  i" 
haustible  ipiantity.     Limestone  in  great  : 
ance;    also  sandstone,  burr-stone,  and  grind- 
stone. 

>Sj)Ottsifh'ania. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  the  western  part  of  this' 
county.     Gold  to  some  extent.     White  free- 
stone is  found  near  Fredericksburg. 

S(<[(ronl. — Iron  ore  found  to  some  extent. 
A  number  of  gold  mines  exist  in  tliis  c«)unty. 
Granite  is  abundant,  and  the  beautiful  free- 
stone with  whieh  the  jirincipal  ]>ublie  buildings 
in  Wasliington  are  built  was  obtained  from  the 
Staflbrd  (piarries. 

Tazcictll. — Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  abundant ; 
also  lead,  coal,  and  limestone. 

Was/u'/i;jton. — Salt,  gvjjsum,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone  abundant.       Sulphate   of  barytes,  flint  '< 
crystals,  traverstone  (which  resembles  alabas- 
ter), and  manganese  are  found  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county. 

Wythe. — Blue  ore  (sidi)huret  of  lead)  and  red 
ore  (carbonate  of  load)  are  found  in  great  quan- 
tities twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  court-house. 
Every  variety  of  iron  ore  is  found  in  this  coun- 
ty in  inexhaustible  quantity.  ^langanese  is 
abundant. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attentive  trav- 
eler in  any  of  these  highly-favored  regions  is 
the  utter  i)aralysis  which  seems  to  have  over- 
taken every  thing;  the  lijirt-j'tr-nittttc  sort  of 
existence  which  intelligent  people  were  content 
to  pass  among  scenes  and  resources  that  are  cal- 
culated to  fire  the  energies  and  ambition  of  anv 
race  of  men  accustomed  to  active  human  labor, 
and  interested  in  human  j)rogre8s.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  fair  to  criticise  those  jiortions  so 
recently  overrun  by  the  war  :  but  even  in  tho.se 
places  which  escaped  the  dreadful  visitation 
the  same  lack  of  all  ]>rogrcssive  energy  is  dis- 
cernible. Broken-down  and  dilapidated  fences, 
unhinged  gates,  roads  left  to  the  destructive 
action  of  every  sweeping  torrent,  leaky  piazzas 
oi^en  to  the  eruption  of  every  pjussing  shower, 
rotten  or  imperfect  briilges,  leaving  the  trav- 
eler wcather-bounil  on  the  eilge  of  some  sud- 
denly swollen  and  impa.«<siiblc  creek,  arc  to  be 
met  with  every  where,  and  are  (»nly  in  keeping 
with  that  listlessness  that  could  have  been  con- 
tent— through  so  long  a  i)cri«>d — to  neglect  the 
w<»ndcrful  resources  so  prodigally  lavi.shed  by 
Nature. 

We  came  to  streams  so  strongly  inq»rcgnated 
with  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  and  the  more 
valuable  material  known  as  blue-stono  (sul- 
phate »»f  CO]  '  '^  it  the  people  catch  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  bu:  lu  the  rock,  boil  it  and  i\yv 
stuffs  in  it ;  and  yet  no  commercial  value  hah 
lioen  hitherto  extracted  from  huch  a  treasure. 
We  pasM'd  through  terrilorien  as  ri«h  in  gold, 
silver,  and  cop|)cr  as  any  thing  that  ('alitor 
nia  can  Ixmst  ;  and  yet  there  we  found  mines 
abandoned  ju^t  at  (he  very  point  where,  among 
more  cnterjiriHing  <-onimiiniiieH,  tbcy  are  con- 
sidered to  l>e  but  commencing  to  yield  in  earn- 
est.   But  few  mines  in  Virginia  have  ever  l)ccn 

■  'h  than  70 
ions  Culi- 
fomia  they  have  already  gone  to  a  dc|)th  of 
over  HMH)  feet  in  the  solid  nnk.  Indeed,  as  the 
wealth  of  a  mine  is  usiuiUy  found  to  increase 
in  ratio  to  its  depth,  there  seems  to  l>c  no 
actual  limit  to  the  extent  of  delving  into  the 
trcasure-l>earing  rock.  In  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico  they  have  gone  over  hJ.'.o  fwt ;  the  tin 
and  cop|)er  mines  of  Cornwall,  England,  as  well 
as  the  sih'cr  mines  of  Norway,  Saxony,  and 
Ilungari",  are  already  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over 
IMK)  feet;  while  there  are  mines  in  Germany 
which  have  reached  even  2iHH)  feet. 

There  is  but  one  explanation  of  the  lethargy 
hitherto  existing  in  Virginia,  and  that  is,  the 
former  existence  of  slaver}'.  The  slave-owner, 
living  upon  his  magnificent  estate,  surrounded 
by  numl>ers  of  sloi'cs  who  administered  to  his 
extremest  luxury,  stood  in  no  need  whatever 
of  the  su|>erabundant  treasure  which  was  known 
to  be  beneath  his  verj'  feet,  and  which  could 
only  be  obtained  by  labor.  The  enterprising 
man  from  the  North,  who  would  gladly  have 
set  to  work  and  extracted  this  wealth  from  the 
earth,  had  no  desire  to  venture  for  it  where 
slavery  existed,  and  would  have  found  but  few 
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fjicilitics  thrown  in  his  way  if  he  did.  Thus 
the  wealth  of  V^ir^inia  remained,  and  would 
forever  have  remained,  undeveloped,  but  for 
the  entire  cl)an^c  brought  on  by  the  war.  But 
iicr  secrets  are  now  being  revealed  to  the  world 
— her  peo])le  now  need  that  aid  from  Northern 
capital  and  entcri)rise  which  many  of  them  once 
indignantly  spurned — the  doors  of  commerce 
and  immigration  stand  wide  open  and  inviting, 
and  it  will  not  now  be  long  Ijcfore  the  grand 
"  Old  Dominion"  will  reap  the  full  measure  of 
that  prosperity  for  which  she  was  designed  by 
Heaven. 

Had  she  nothing  but  mineral  wealth  to  of- 
fer Virginia  would  still  be  one  of  the  most 
tempting  s])ots  on  the  globe  to  industrious 
and  intelligent  emigrants  ;  but  her  mineral  re- 
sources form  but  a  portion — and  by  no  means 
the  largest — of  the  countless  inducements  she 
can  hold  out  to  immigration.  When  we  consid- 
er her  geogra])hical  position,  her  beautiful  cli- 
mate, her  contiguity  to  all  the  great  markets 
of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  the  vast  amount  of 
water-jjower  created  by  her  numerous  naviga- 
ble rivers  and  streams,  her  immense  mineral 
and  agricidtural  resources,  it  is  questionable 
if  there  be  a  single  State  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  whole  Union  which  possesses  so 
many  and  such  varied  attractions. 

Virginia  is  still,  notwithstanding  her  late  dis- 
memberment, one  of  the  vcr)-  largest  States  in 
the  Union.  Her  ])oi)ulation  before  the  war 
was,  of  whites,  only  liftecn  j)ersons  to  the 
square  mile,  and,  of  blacks,  only  seven ;  mak- 
ing a  total  po])ulation  of  twenty-two  to  the 
s(piare  mile.  In  the  adjoining  free  States  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  in  themselves  far  less  in- 
viting to  settlers,  the  population,  over  an  equal 
area,  is  eighty-two  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
This  sim])lc  statement  discloses  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  soil  of  Virginia  is  unused  and 
waste  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  wide-spread 
destruction  of  property  which  the  war  has  pro- 
duced— j)roi)erty  which  must  be  restored  by  a 
considerable  outlay  of  money  before  those  lands 
can  be  tilled  to  advantage — we  can  readily  im- 
agine how  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  lands 
of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to,  and  doubtless 
will,  be  thrown  ui)on  the  market. 

No  State  possesses  greater  facilities -for  trans- 
]>ortation.  At  present  the  tide  of  emigration 
Hows  to  the  West.  Lands  in  the  Trans-Mis- 
sissippi now  receive  the  surplus  popnlations  of 
the  crowded  Old  World  and  the  already  over- 
flowing North.  Any  of  those  Western  lands 
would  be  dear  as  a  gift  compared  with  the 
lands  of  Virginia,  when  consideration  is  taken 
of  the  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  transporta- 
tion which  their  products  must  undergo  before 
reaching  the  great  marts  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. What  a  contrast,  in  this  respect,  do 
the  lands  of  Virginia  present !  That  territory 
is  traversed  by  several  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
James,  Rappahannock,  and  York,  and  count- 
less navigable  streams  (any  one  of  which  would 
be  considered  a  respectable  river  in  some  parts 


of  Euro])e),  all  of  which  naturally  place  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  State  at  the  very  wharves  of  New 
York,  rhiladel])hia,  and  Baltimore.  There  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  tide-water  Virginia  the  trans- 
])ortation  of  the  products  of  which  to  New 
York  costs  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
l)rices  they  bring.  Piedmont,  Virginia,  is  trav- 
ersed throughout  by  rivers,  railroads,  and  a 
canal,  which  enable  its  products  to  reach  mark- 
et at  a  minimum  cost  for  freight. 

The  geograi)hical  jjosition  of  Virginia  is  most 
remarkable,  and  few  realize  it  until  they  care- 
fully examine  a  map  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  nearer  from  St.  Louis  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
than  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  It  is 
nearer,  by  several  hundred  miles,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Norfolk  than  from  Cincinnati  to  New 
York.  The  shortest  imthway  from  the  great 
basin  of  the  West  to  tide-water  lies  directly 
across  the  State  of  Virginia  by  a  route  which 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter  never  blockade. 
Acrt)ss  this  route  lies  the  extension  of  the  Ba- 
citic  Railroad,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  vital  imjjortance  of  this  route  of  exit 
for  the  West  is  becoming  more  and  more  man- 
ifest every  day.  The  lake  cities,  Chicago  at 
their  head,  are  taking  away  the  trade  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  by  reason  of 
their  lying  on  the  great  water-line  of  trans- 
j>ortation,  leading  through  the  great  lakes  and 
over  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal.  These 
central  cities  must  and  will  open  a  short  route 
for  themselves  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  route 
lies  directly  across  the  territory  of  Virginia. 
Its  advantage  of  distance  will  give  it  a  great 
preference  over  the  circuitous  route  of  the  lakes 
and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal.  The  Aal- 
ley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  States  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  all  the  great  central  belt  of  coun- 
try running  back  to  the  Rocky  ]Mountains  will 
socm  be  at  the  door  of  Congress  demanding  ap- 
])ro])riations  for  opening  this  short  cut  through 
Virginia,  by  canal  and  rail,  to  the  Atlantic. 
This  grand  desideratum  is  already  far  on  the 
road  toward  com])letion  by  means  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railroad,  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Canal. 

This  last  plays  so  important  a  role  in  the 
commercial  fiicilities  of  the  State  as  to  deserve 
s])ecial  notice.  It  is  the  enterju-ise  of  a  Com- 
pany known  as  the  James  River  and  Kanawha 
Company;  but,  with  a  trifling  exception,  the 
means  it  has  employed  have  been  derived  alto- 
gether from  the  treasury  of  the  State.  It  has 
title  for  the  whole  line  of  proposed  improve- 
ments from  the  mouth  of  the  great  KanaAvha 
to  Richmond.  Two  hundred  miles  of  its  canal 
is  completed  and  in  operation  to  Buchanan,  in 
Botetourt  County.  Much  work  has  been  done 
beyond,  as  far  as  Covington,  in  Alleghany 
County.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  naviga- 
tion is  open  for  steamboats  to  the  great  falls, 
and  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Company.  The  extension  of  steam- 
boat navigation  is  practicable  still  farther,  at 
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moderate  cost ;  after  whirh  naviRation  for  ca- 
nal boats  can  readily  ho  jtrrforted,  l>y  lock  and 
dam,  to  a  point  on  the  Grocn  Brier,  thirty-four 
miles  from  Covinjjton.  The  completion  of  the 
water-lino  over  this  portage  would  l»c  n  work 
of  time  and  ro-t,  but  easily  within  reach  of  an 
appropriation  from  the  Fedornl  trcaj<ury. 

Anions  the  many  places  on  the  Jamcii  River 
and  Kanawh  I  (^ mal,  winch  are  liktdy  to  prow 
witli  the  devcli)])mont  of  the  mineral  and  other 
resources  of  Central  Vir^ini:t,  one  of  the  most 
promising  is  Columbia,  which  forms  the  natu- 
ral outlet  for  all  the  rich  minend  pr(»«lnct<,  de- 
scribeil  before,  in  the  counties  of  (f(K>chlantl. 
Fluvanna,  and  Backingham.  It  is  nt  prewnt 
nothing  but  a  small  and  uni)retcndinK  but  pic- 
turcs([uc  village,  perched  on  tlie  border  of  the 
canal,  and  possessing  fine  water-power  and 
splendid  stone  quarries.  It  is  situated  uIkjuI 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Richmond. 

Of  the  mineral  ]>ro  Itiction-^  of  Virginia  this 
article  has  already  treated  at  8ome  lengtli  ;  but 
quite  as  much  might  be  said  of  her  agrirullur- 
al.  Her  wheat  is  considered  the  very  fine>t  in 
the  world.  In  18t)(),  out  of  an  aggregate  of 
173.101,021:  bushels  of  this  cereal,  j)r<Hluccd 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  she  yielded 
13,130,977  bushels.  Out  of  an  aggregate  of 
838,792,740  l)ushels  of  Indian  corn  she  pro- 
duced 38,310,999  bushels.  The  whole  amount 
of  tobacco  raised  in  all  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, in  18G0,  was  434.200.481  j.ounds.  Of  this 
amount  Virginia  produced  123,9{'»8,31 2  pounds, 
and  Kentucky  108,120,840  pounds — these  two 
States  together  producing  more  than  half  of 
all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  Union.  The  cot- 
ton   raised  upon   the   soil  of  Virginia,  though 


not  cultivated  to  any  jftcnt  extent,  in  of  the 
most  excellent  chnmrtor.  In  the  vulley  of  the 
.)umc«  arc  hmdK  quite  a»  k(>*><1  ^"<''  the  culture 
of  llic  ;  :inv  to  Ik*  found  in  Ohio  or  Cal- 

itnnjia.  her  grazing  pastures — con^idcr- 

injf  her  ndvantni^es  of  climate,  which  allow  her 
cattle  to  nmni  abroad  whole  months  after  they 
have  to  l»c  carefully  h<tused  in  the  inclement 
North — nrc  among  the  finest  in  the  United 
Slates,  not  even  excepting  Texas. 

The  climate  of  Virginia  is  a  grand  feature 
in  her  favor.  It  is  un«iuestionably  the  very 
l>cst  <»n  the  American  continent,  and  may  cafc- 

I  ly  challenge  coniparison  with  any  in  the  world. 
The  longevity  of  her  inhabitants,  white  and 
black,  is  the  best  test,  and  is  proverbial.  The 
comparative  antiquity  of  her  settlement,  ac- 
iiied  by  the  natural  advantages  of  her 
I'hical  positicm,  render  her  free  from  all 
those  malarial  infiuences  so  common  in  more 
newly-settled  districts  of  the  great  West — a 
question  of  very  great  interest  to  any  emigrant 
in  search  of  a  new  home.  The  winters  are 
mild,  enabling   all   kinds   of  live-stock  to  be 

I  cheaply  matntained  throughout  the  season;  the 
summers  long  enough  to  mature  all  crops  n<  t 

[  essentially  trojacal ;  the  springs  very  early, 
bringing  fonvard  succulents  much  sooner  than 
in  the  States  northward  :  and  the  autumn^  even 
more  delightful  and  beautiful  than  the  same 
season  in  Italv. 
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THE  ROYAL  PORTRAITS. 

In  a  p.iliirc  of  Gcrmfiny— from  the  wiiirlowH  of  wJiich  you  can  look  out  and  descry,  white  in  the  purple  distance  tlio 
villiigo  in  which  .SoiiillL-r  wan  liorn — hang  tlie  picture-i  of  a  former  king  and  tiiieen  of  that  country.  To  the  writer 
■"tanding  between  the  two  portraite,  wiitre  tiiey  face  each  other  from  opposite  wall-,  a  GeJinau  friend  half  recounted 
half  iiinted  tlie  tragedy  whicli  in  the  following  verdes  has  '"loosely  settled  into  form:" 


CONFROXTINd  each  other  the  pictures  stare  There  arc  many  other  likenesses 
Into  each  other's  sleepless  eyes;  Of  the  king  in  his  royal  palace, 

And  the  daylii^ht  into  the  darkness  dies  You  find  him  depicted  every  where 

From  year  to  year  in  the  i>alace  there  :  In  his  robes  of  state,  in  his  hunting-dress, 

Ihit  tlicy  watch  an<l  guavd  that  no  device  In  his  flowing  wig,  in  his  powdered  hair 

Take  either  one  of  th-m  unaware.  A  king  in  all  of  them,  none  the  less: 


Their  majcstiea  the  king  and  th  •  queen, 
The  parents  of  tlie  reigning  prince: 
IJotli  put  oft*  royalty  many  years  since, 

With  life  and  the  gifts  that  have  always  been 
(liven  to  kings  from  (Ind,  to  eviiu-e 

His  sense  of  the  piighty  over  the  mean. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  like  the  f;ic(! 

Of  the  king-  it  is  sonuuhiiig  tat  anil  red; 

And  the  neck  that  lilts  the  royal  head 
Is  thick  an<l  coarse,  and  a  scanty  grace 

Dwells  in  the  dull  Mne  eyes  that  are  laid 
Sullenly  on  tlie  <jneen  in  her  place. 

lie  must  have  lieen  a  king  in  his  day 

'Twere  well  to  ])li'asure  in  work  and  sport: 
One  of  th(^  heaven-anointed  sort 

Who  ruled  his  peojile  with  iron  sway. 

And  knew  that,  through  good  and  evil  report, 

God  meant  him  to  rule  and  them  to  obev. 


But  most  himself  in  this  on  the  wall 
Over  against  his  consort,  whose 
Laces,  aiul  hoops,  and  hlgh-heded  shoes 

Make  her  the  finest  ^ady  of  all 

The  queens   or  courtly  dames  you  choose, 

In  the  ancestral  portrait  hall. 

A  glorious  blonde  :    a  luxury 
Of  luring  Idiie  and  wanton  gold. 
Of  blanched  rose  and  crimson  bold, 

Of  lines  that  flow  voluptuously 

In  tender,  languorous  curves  to  fold 

Iler  form  in  perfect  symmetry. 

She  might  have  been  false.     Of  her  withered  dust 
There  .scarcely  would  be  enough  to  write 
Her  guilt  in  now;  and  the  dead  have  a  right 

To  our  lenient  doubt  if  not  to  our  trust : 
So  if  the  truth  can  not  make  her  white. 

Let  us  be  as  merciful  as  wc — naist. 


n. 


The  queen  died  first,  the  queen  died  young. 
Rut  the  king  was  very  old  when  he  died. 
Rotten  with  license,  and  lust,  and  pride  ; 

And  the  usual  \'irtues  came  and  hung 

Their  cvjiress  wreaths  on  his  tomb,  and  wid  • 

Throughout  his  kingdom  his  praise  was  sung. 

How  the  queen  died  is  not  certainly  known, 
And  faitliful  subjects  are  all  forbid 
To  speak  of  the  murder  which  some  one  did 

One  night  while  she  slept  in  the  dark  alone: 
History  keeps  the  story  hid. 

And  Fear  bnly  tells  it  in  undertone. 


Up  from  your  startled  feet  aloof, 

In  the  famous  Echo-Room,  with  a  bound 
Leaps  the  echo,  and  round  and  round 

B-ating  itself  against  the  roof, 

A  horrible,  gasping,  shuddering  sound 

Dies  ere  its  terror  can  utter  proof 

Of  that  it  knows.     A  door  is  fast. 
And  none  is  suffered  to  enter  there. 
His  sacred  majesty  could  not  bear 

To  look  at  it  toward  the  last. 

As  lie  grew  very  old.     It  opened  where 

The  queen  died  young  so  many  years  past. 


III. 


How  the  queen  died  is  not  certainly  known ; 
But  in  the  palace's  solitude 
A  harking  dread  and  horror  brood, 

And  a  silence,  as  if  a  mortal  groan 

Had  been  hushed  the  moment  liefore,  and  would 

Break  forth  again  when  you  were  gone. 

The  present  king  has  never  dwelt 

In  the  desolate  palace.     From  year  to  year 
In  the  wide  and  stately  garden  drear 

The  snows,  and  the  snowy  blossoms  melt 
Unheeded,  and  a  ghastly  fear 

Through  all  the  shivering  leaves  is  felt. 

By  night  the  gathering  shadows  creep 
Along  the  dusk  and  hollow  halls. 
And  the  slumber-liroken  palace  calls 

With  stifled  moans  from  its  nightmare  sleep; 
And  then  the  ghostly  moonlight  falls 

Athwart  the  darkness  brown  and  deep. 


At  early  dawn  the  light  wind  sighs. 
And  through  the  desert  garden  blows 
The  wasted  sweetness  of  the  rose ; 

At  noon  the  feverish  sunshine  lies 

Sick  in  the  walks.     But  at  e\ening's  close. 

When  the  last,  long  rays  to  the  windows  rise, 

And  with  many  a  blood-red,  wrathful  streak 
Pierce  through  the  tAvilight  glooms  that  blur 
His  cruel  vigilance  and  her 

Regard,  they  light  fierce  looks  that  wreak 
A  hopeless  hate  that  can  not  stir, 

A  voiceless  hate  that  can  not  speak 

In  the  awful  calm  of  the  sleepless  eyes ; 
And  as  if  she  saw  her  murderer  glare 
On  her  face,  and  he  the  Avhite  despair 

Of  his  victim  kindle  in  wild  surmise, 

Confronted  the  conscious  pictures  stare — 

And  their  secret  back  into  darkness  dies. 
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FIRST  AND  LAST :  A  RETROSPECT. 

I  FELT  very  tired  of  my  lot  in  life,  that  lonj; 
June  attenioon,  which  I  remember  so  well. 
I  remember  it  because,  on  looking;  back,  it  al- 
ways seems  as  if  that  afternoon  were  the  l>epn- 
ninj:^  of  all  actual  ex])erience  fur  me.      Before 
that  I  had  been  contented  enouKh  with  every 
day  as  it  came.     I  hardly  know  why  such  a 
mood  of  restless  dissatisfaction  took  i^sscssion 
of  me  then.    Perhaps  it  was  because  I  had  heard 
that  Squire  E^terley's  family  had  just  come  lo 
town.     They  had  been  a  Kood  while  in  Eurojx?. 
I   had   not   seen  tliem   since  I   was  fourteen,  j 
When  we  jiartcd  May  I^terlcy  an«l  I  had  ki.ssed 
each  otlier  ^'ood-by  like  >isters.      IJui  I  thought 
it  would  all  l>e  different  now.     An  unexjKJCted 
fortune  had  descended  to  them  fnun  some  En-  i 
glish  relative,  just  bcf(jre  they  wont  away,  mak- 
ing them  very  rich.      NaluniUy  they  had  p»nc 
abroad  to  see  nl)out  their  new  iK>s.scs>>ions,  and 
Iteinj;  there  had  lin^jercd  on  for  three  ycan<, 
until  pretty  May  I-^tcrlcy  and  her  si.Hicrs  wore 
younp   ladiis.      We    had   heard   of  them  l.a  k 
a;:ain  last  fall — established  in  a  hnndsorae  li 
in  New  York — and  all  the  - 
luid  been  bu>>y  making  of  i* 
a  summer  resitlence  liefttting  the  present  grand-  , 
eur  of  the  family  foriuncH. 

From  my  westeni  window,  where  I  luit  ncrecned 
by  preen  vines  from  the   hoi   afternoon  »un,   I 
could  look  over  to  iho  grcnt  hou-e  on  the  !  •" 
It  hatl  I)cen  a  good,  r»K)my,  old-fnhliionctl  1. 
before,   but  now  a  ^^ing  hatl  U-rn  tb- 
here,  and  a  \*'u\zia  tin-re,  and  ii  loi'L    . 
st:itely  and  im)tosing.      Up  to  it  led  a  l>r 
circular  caniafc  diiv. 
of  glittering  whit**  gi;. 
sunshine.     The  field  east  of  the  boiuc  had 
turnetl  into  a  green  lawn.  ,1  •■    '  '  ' 

with  rouml  bills  of  ga)lv-. 
der   the   trees    han)nu»ck8    were   swung;    r 
seats,  here  and  there,  invited  you  to  resi  ; 
whole  place  was  so  evidently  fitted  up  for 
ami  eleganci' and  luxi!  isurc.  t!    •    I 

jiose,  the   contrast   it  to   ihc  j  \ 

homely  details  of  farm-life^  with  which  I  had 
always  Ix'en  surrouutled,  was  too  mtuh  fr  •■ 
1  could  have  Intrne  it  Iwtter,  jK^Thap'*.  '\(  w 
I  watched  a  handsome  o|>en  carriage  had  not 
bowled  by  containing  the  three  Miss  F^«>tcrlevs 
and  their  brotiierTom.    The  girls  were  dressed 
in  delicate  muslins,   with   bright    ribbons   and 
soft  laces,  dniutily  gloved  hands,  and  such  bon- 
nets as  Say vi lie  had  never  looked  uj)on  before. 
They  drove  home,  and  after  the  car- 
been  sent  aw:iy  I  could  ."^ee  them  walkii:. 
their  light  dresses  fluttering  here  and  there  in 
the  grounds. 

Middle-aged  woman  as  I  am  now — knowing 
well  how  shiTt  this  travel  of  life  is — feeling  that 
our  great  concern  is  with  the  end  of  the  journey, 
not  with  the  thorns  or  the  flowers  that  grow 
along  the  higliway — I  look  back  with  a  strange 
pity  at  my  eighteen-years-old  self,  and  the  hot 
disgust  that  swept  over  my  soul  that  summer 


afternoon  at  my  lot.  I  got  up,  1  renjemljor, 
and  looked  in  the  little  glass  which  hung  over 
my  toilet-table.  The  face  I  saw  there  was  cer- 
tainly l>eautiful.  There  is  no  vanity.  I  am 
sure,  in  remembering — now  that  the  bright  tints 
have  all  faded,  now  that  my  eyes  are  dim,  and 
my  hair  is  flecked  with  silver  instead  of  gold — 
all  tiiat  young  wealth  of  Idoom  and  brilliance. 
I  hold  that  beauty  is  one  of  (lod's  good  gifts, 
whith  we  arc  as  much  bound  to  recognize  and 
be  thankful  for  as  for  our  daily  bread.  Hut  1 
was  not  thankful  that  day.  With  a  sullen  re- 
pining at  my  heart  I  watched  the  face  1  saw  in 
the  mirror.  I  was  prettier,  I  knew,  than  either 
of  the  r        '       ,  but  what  pkhI  woultl  it  ilome? 

**Fi  rrs  make  fine  birds,"  I  saiil,  l»it- 

tcrly,  "  and  my  feathers  are  not  fim-. 

Then  I  looked  annind  my  homely,  comtort- 
able  little  room.  IIow  delighted  I  h.td  lK>en 
six  years  ago  with  that  che.^t  of  drawers  which 
marked  the  time  when  mother  bepin  to  think 
me  old  cnouu'h  to  take  rare  of  my  own  eK»lhes  I 
—  ■  '   oxer  that   ro<king  ehair  which 

f  r  .- -i^ht  home  lo  me  from  an  auction 

'<) !     Kvonr  article  there  signified  some  ten- 
or the  other  of 
.  and  over  evcrj* 
one  i  had  l»ecn  girlishly  glad  an<l  gny.      Now, 

h<»w  ri •  '  '    •  "'  '  •'    V  nil  were  in  my 

•i).*ht  I  .>or,  the  wotnlen 

the  lo<  amed   in   a    narrow 

...tug  of  p.....  1.      Du^n   ftiairs,  I 

.•>w.  work  was  nt'  ing  on.     Father  was 

'  g  ready 
,  ,  1        _  ,    r,  but  I 

i  nut  moTc.     I  just  Mt  still,  and  contrasted 


p«,  and  wisticd  limt  1  bad  been  boni  to  bet- 


•hf  of  John  Colmnn  crowed  my 

!  ilk  fn>m  it  wiih  yet 

....  trtm  ihe  rag  caqict 

lolin  wn-H  a  fanner,  and 


dead,  and  the  farm  he  tilled  was  his  own.     It 

•   ■       •  •  '  T  ^  '- 

tion,  and  had  fancied  what  a  pleasant  thmg  it 
wonld  be  to  I  "v  —  settled  d<»wn  there,  just 
l>e>ide  ihem.     I  i  John  and  njc,  however, 

nothing  had  ever  Iki-u  said  alxiut  love  or  mar- 
riage, lie  was  slow  and  |»ersislcnl  by  nature — 
alwnvs  ready  to  wait  till  the  right  time  came. 


to  forego.  Only  a  week  since  he  had  brunghi 
me  a  bunch  of  June  roses,  and  I  had  taken  them 
with  shy  pleasure.  If  he  had  sjHjken  then  I 
should  have  promised  to  marry  him,  probably. 
Now,  with  my  new  views  of  life,  my  jK^rcej/tions 
quickened  and  illuminated  by  the  Estcrley  grand- 
eur, I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  and  .sclf-ron- 
gratulation  at  the  thought  that  I  was  f)erfectly 
free  from  John  Colmiin.     I  don't  know  what  I 
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hoped — how  I  expected  to  change  my  prospects ; 
but  somctliin;^'  must  turn  up,  I  felt.  At  any 
rate,  not  of  my  own  accord  would  I  bind  my- 
self down  to  the  homely  details  of  a  life  like 
the  j)roscnt. 

"Frances,"  called  my  mother's  kind  voice 
nt  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "come,  child  ;  supper's 
all  ready." 

I  went  (low  n  stairs  slowly.  Oh,  what  would 
I  give  now  to  see  apain  that  room,  and  that 
dear  mother,  just  as  they  were  then  I  But  at 
the  time  I  felt  no  charm.  Every  thing  looked 
so  dull  and  homely.  Yet  all  was  spotlessly 
neat.  Tlie  rag  carpet  was  cleanly  swej)t,  and 
through  the  open  doors  and  windows  came  in 
the  fragrance  of  the  June  roses  all  in  Idoom. 
Father  and  mother  were  at  the  table.  Mother 
lookeil  tired  and  a  little  flushed,  but  she  smiled 
when  I  opened  the  door,  as  you  have  seen  mo- 
thers smile,  ])erh!ips,  on  only  cliildren. 

"Come,  Frank,"  she  saitl,  "I've  got  some- 
thing you'll  like.  Father  brought  in  a  pail  of 
strawberries,  and  I've  made  a  strawberry  bhort- 
cakc.  I  thought  I  wouldn't  rail  you  to  help 
nie  because  it  would  tiu-le  better  if  you  didn't 
SCO  it  beforehand." 

1  glauceil  at  the  table.  The  cloth  was  not 
fine  ilamask,  but  it  was  clean  ami  white.  Every 
thing  was  neat  and  orderly.  But  to  my  jaun- 
diced vision  it  all  looked  common  and  i)lain  and 
uninviting.  I  could  weep  now,  when  tears  would 
be  vain,  to  think  how  churlish  ami  ungrateful  I 
was.  I  ate  a  little  of  the  cake,  but  I  ilid  not 
j)raiso  it,  and  I  felt  that  Jiiother's  disaiij>oint- 
niont  was  to  be  seen  on  her  face,  though  I  would 
not  look  at  her. 

After  supper  I  began  to  clear  otf  the  table, 
but  I  moveil  round  with  a  slow,  reluctant  step, 
and  an  intense  hatred  of  ilish-water  and  drudg- 
ery. 

"Arc  you  tired,  Frances?"  My  ihother's 
voice  had  a  tender  anxious  tone  in  it  which 
would  have  touched  me  if  my  discontent  had 
not  lain  too  deep  to  be  easily  exorcised. 

"No,  Fm  not  tired." 

"  Or  sick  ?"  she  jiursiied,  puzzled  probably  by 
my  unusual  manner.  j 

"  No,"  I  cried,  impatiently,  "  Fm  not  sick,  or  ( 
tired  of  any  thing  but  my  life.      I  hate  this  dull, 
endless  round  of  cooking  and  eating,  dish-cloths 
and  dusters." 

"  I'll  do  up  tlie  work  to-night,  Frank,"  she 
said,  gently. 

"  No,  \\\  rather.  It's  not  to-night's  work 
that  I  mind,  but  the  whole  thing.  There's  no 
grace  or  charm  to  a  farmer's  life,  any  way.  It 
isn't  what  I  was  made  for,  I  know." 

"  Would  God  have  put  you  in  the  midst  of  it 
then,  my  dear?  If  it  is  the  station  in  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  Him  to  call  you,  it  must  be 
the  right  place,  I  think." 

I  did  not  answer.     I  could  not  reason  about 
it,  but  I  felt  it  would  take  something  more  than 
the  Catechism  to  make  me  contented.     I  fin- 
ished the  work  and  then  I  went  out  of  doors 
I  broke  otV  a  bunch  of  the  red  June  roses  and  i 


I  fastened  them  in  my  black  braids.     Then  I  went 

out  into  the  road,  and  began  pacing  back  and 

,  forth  under  the  trees,  going  on  with  my  rebel- 

j  lious  musings,  indulging  my  longings  for  a  gay, 

I  bright,  festal  life.      I  was  too  much  absorbed  to 

hear  an  aj)proaching  footstep,  and   I  did  not 

look  up  till  I  heard  my  name  called. 

"Frank — I  mean  Miss  Palmer — is  it  possi- 
ble?" 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  met  those  of  Tom 
Esterley.  The  meeting  did  not  embarrass  me. 
I  saw,  with  that  first  glance,  that  he  admired 
me,  and  my  natural  feminine  coquetry  put  me 
at  ease. 

"Is  what  j)ossible?"  I  asked,  coolly. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  four  years  have  changed 
little  Frank  Palmer  to  what  I  see?  ]\Iay  was 
si)eaking  of  you  to-day,  and  wanting  to  see  you. 
You  must  come  over  to-morrow.  Or  won't  you 
go  now,  to-night?     She  would  be  so  glad." 

"Not  till  to-morrow,  if  you  ])lcase." 

He  accejited  my  decision  readily  enough,  but 
he  lingered  a  long  time  beside  me,  walking  back 
and  forth  under  the  trees,  and  when  he  went 
away  made  me  promise  fiiitlifully  to  call  on  his 
sister  the  next  day.  Then  he  l)egged  the  bunch 
of  roses  from  my  hair,  and  pressing  them  gal- 
lantly to  his  lips  bade  me  good-night. 

My  heart  was  in  a  strange  flutter  of  ambition 
and  gratified  vanity.  I  wondered  if  young  Mr. 
Esterley  held  the  key  which  was  to  open  for  me 
the  door  into  that  new  life — the  life  of  pleasure 
and  case  and  elegance — on  which  I  longed  to 
enter.  Viewed  apart  from  any  such  consider- 
ations, I  doubt  whether  I  should  have  found  him 
very  fascinating.  Looking  back  to-day,  I  can 
sec  him  standing  there  in  the  June  twilight  just 
as  clearly  as  I  saw  him  then,  and  probably  judge 
him  a  great  deal  more  justly. 

A  neat,  trim  figure,  with  dainty,  well-shod 
feet,  nice  little  hands  in  primrose-colored  gloves, 
fresh,  well-fitting  summer  clothes,  a  Panama 
hat  with  a  wide  ribbon  swinging  from  his  fin- 
gers— these,  with  a  face  which  had  no  great 
strength  in  it  for  good  or  evil,  light  eyes,  soft 
liglit  hair,  silken  mustache,  and  an  expression 
of  serene  self-complacence,  made  up  Tom  Es- 
terley. A  good-natured,  well-meaning  young 
man,  as  I  know  now,  with  no  harm  in  him  be- 
yond those  small  dissipations  which  such  na- 
tures wear  lightly  as  their  badges  of  manly  ac- 
comi)lishment ;  but  quite  without  the  strength 
of  mind  or  body  to  be  guide,  comfort,  rest,  to  a 
passionate,  imi)ulsive,  eager  girl,  such  as  I  was 
then.  Yet  I  saw  no  defects — I  only  noticed 
the  grace  and  gallantry  to  which  I  was  unac- 
customed, and  which  I  admired.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  first  night  to  marry  him  if  I  could. 
That  my  appearance  had  both  surprised  and 
pleased  him  I  felt  sure ;  and  I  was  not  without 
hope  that  the  summer,  during  which  we  should 
be  so  near  together,  would  complete  my  con- 
quest. 

The  next  afternoon,  before  getting  ready  for 
my  call,  I  consulted  my  mother  as  a  matter  of 
form,  predetermined,  however,  to  overrule  her 
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She  ac- 


objections  if  she  should  make  any 
quiesced  in  my  phin  at  once. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said.  "You  and  May  were 
always  great  friends.  Go  and  see  her,  and  if 
your' welcome  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  you'll 
know  how  to  stay  away  afterward." 

So  I  put  on  my  pink  muslin,  my  most  becom- 
ing dress,  and  started  off  well  pleased.  Before 
I  had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  Estcrley 
grounds  May  saw  me,  and  ran  to  meet  me— 
the  same  dear,  impulsive  girl  as  ever. 

"I  was  on  the  look-out  for  you,"  she  said, 
"you  dear,  darling  old  Frank.  Tom  said  you 
would  come  to-day.  You  can't  think  how  lie 
raves  about  you.  He  says  you  would  make 
such  a  sensation  in  society." 

I  had  enough  New  England  self-respect  and 
self-i)ossession  to  keep  me  from  any  undue  ex- 
pressions of  cntiiusiasm  when  I  went  with  May 
through  the  house,  fdlcd  with  such  adornments 
as  were  utterly  unfamiliar  to  my  eyes.  I  nd- 
^nired  with  discretion,  and  suftered  neither  ir- 
norance  nor  envy  to  make  me  ridiciilotis.  The  , 
fi\mily  were  all  kiu'l,  but  I  fantied  that  I  de- 
tected al)out  Mrs.  Estcrlcy  and  her  two  elder 
daughters  a  sligiit  atmos]»herc  of  patronage.  I 
did  not  mind  it,  liowever.  The  Sipiirc  was 
good-natured  and  fatherly.  May  was  <piite  un- 
changed, and  Tom  waited  on  my  .stcjis  and  list- 
ened to  my  words  with  a  devotion  ns  new  to  my 
experience  of  life  as  it  was  flattering.  They 
made  me  stay  to  tea,  and  afterward  I  drove 
witii  them,  and  it  was  almost  nine  o'clock  when 
they  set  me  down  at  my  own  gate. 

"  I  need  not  <i,sk  if  you've  cnjo    .    yourself." 
mother  said,  cheerfully,  as  I  we         .      **  Your 
face  tells  the  story.     The   blues  urc  all  gone,  i 
And  here's  John."  ' 

Sure  en<uigh  John  Colman  rose,  and  came 
out  (jf  the  shadow  where  he  was  silting — tall, 
strong,  sturdy,  every  inch  a  man,  but  not  a  bit 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  I  liked  fine  gentlemen 
best  in  those  days,  I  talked  to  him  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  I  fancy  my  manner  was  cold,  for  he 
soon  went  away,  and  I  knew  when  he  was  gone 
my  mother  sighed  a  little  sadly,  and  said,  half- 
reproachfully,  that  John  was  not  elegant,  |>er-  I 
haps,  but  he  was  good  as  gold. 

I  did  not  dispute  her  remark,  I  was  in  a  hur- 
ry to  get  up  stairs  and  dream  my  new  dreams. 
))onder  my  new  ambitions,  and  recall  all  the 
events  of  the  afternoon. 

After  that  the  Esterlcys  claimed  a  large  >\\nvc 
of  my  time.  Sometimes  tiiey  wanted  me  to 
drive  or  ride;  then  again  it  was  some  home 
amusement  which  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out me.  On  some  pretext  or  other  we  met 
daily.  I  doubt  if  Mrs.  Esterley  and  her  elder 
daughters  were  quite  pleased  at  the  course  events 
were  taking,  but  they  could  hardly  complain  of 
it,  for  until  four  years  ago  we  had  been  near 
neighbors  and  close  friends  all  our  lives.  The 
Squire  was  unchanged  by  his  prosperity,  and 
really  liked  me;  so  ]May's  friendship  and  Tom's 
admiration  carried  the  day,  and  I  was  almost 
one  of  the  familv  before  June  was  over.     Mv 


father  and  mother  took  the  matter  quietly, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  ))leased  them.  They 
had  no  ambition  of  the  kind  which  seeing  mc 
married  to  Tom  Esterley  would  gratify;  but 
]»erhaps  they  thought  there  was  no  danger  of 
that.  At  any  rate,  they  were  wise  enough  not 
to  strengthen  any  fancy  1  might  have  by  opjMjsi- 
tion,  or  to  manifest  any  tyrannical  desire  to 
abridge  my  enjoyment.  It  nuikes  my  heart 
ache  to-day  to  think  of  the  quiet  palienec  with 
which  my  mother  did  alone  the  tasks  in  which  I 
ought  to  have  helped  her  while  1  ioi>k  my  pleas- 
ure. 

The  first  of  August— just  six  weeks  from  that 
Jime  afternoon  which  I  have  called  the  begin- 
ning of  my  experience  of  life — Tom  Esterley 
asked  me  to  marry  him,  lie  inaile  bis  deilara- 
tion  of  love  very  gracefully — said  all  the  usual 
jiretty  sentences  alxiut  my  Injing  the  one  thing 
needful  to  in^rfect  his  life,  the  only  woman  he 
had  ever  can*d  for,  and  soon.  It  sounded  very 
sweetly,  and  I  can  renuMnl)er  it  all  to  this  day. 
I  cx|>ericncetl  no  very  tumultuous  emotions,  but 
my  heart  was  lluitcriug  with  gratifu'd  anibilion, 
and  I  felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  attentions  and 
ileliirhl  at  his  preference,  which  I  really  thought 
was  love.  So  I  said  yes  to  his  pleading,  as  in- 
deed I  had  meant  to,  fn»in  that  first  .Iuiu>  day 
when  I  iiMile  nil  iitv  uiiihl  tliat  he  should  like 
me. 

That  nij^'lil  i  l.ld  liitlieraud  m"ili'T,  as  tjuiet- 
ly  and  briefly  as  I  couM,  that  I  bad  i)romised  to 
marry  Tom  Esterley.  and  he  would  come  the  next 
day  to  ask  their  consent. 

"  Poor  John  I"  my  mother  said  softly,  I  think 
almost  unconsciously. 

I  took  her  up  all  the  more  shandy,  iHrrhaps, 
because  her  words  t4iuc!icd  a  secret  chord  of 
sympathy  in  my  own  heart. 

"As  if  I  ever,  un«ler  any  circumstances,  would 
have  mflrricd  John  Colman  !  I  am  not  enough 
in  love  with  a  farmer's  lot  for  that.  Let  those 
skim  milk,  an«l  eliurn  butter,  ami  send)  floors 
who  arc  fontl  of  it.  Forme,  I  shall  like  such 
a  life  as  the  Estcrleys  live  very  decidedly  bel- 
ter." 

"May  your  life  l>e  happy,  dear  child,  what- 
c%'er  one  you  choose!"  my  mother  said,  ^tUl 
gently,  but  with  a  <|uiver  of  pain  in  her  voice 
which  touched  me  more  than  any  rebuke  would 
have  done. 

The  ne.xt  morning  Tom  came  and  said  what- 
ever was  right  and  proper  to  my  parents,  I  sup- 
pose, for  they  called  me  down  afterward,  and  I 
saw  him  alone  in  the  little  parlor,  and  he  told 
me  it  was  all  settled.  1  was  to  be  his  wife  by 
the  next  spring — they  had  not  l>een  willing  the 
engagement  should  1k'  shorter  thiin  that — but  in 
the  mean  time  he  should  |)ersuade  them  to  let 
me  make  a  long  visit  in  New  York,  and  we  must 
bear  the  waiting  as  well  as  we  could.  Then  he 
kissed  me.  I  wondered  at  myself  for  taking  it 
all  so  coolly.  I  had  thought  it  was  in  my  tem- 
perament to  love  with  fervor  and  passion ;  but  I 
had  mistaken  myself,  probably,  and  my  capacity 
for  emotion  was  not  what  I  had  imagined  it. 
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Thiit  evcTiiiif?,  when  I  returned  from  a  drive 
with  Mr.  Esterley,  and  went  in  alone,  having; 
parted  with  him  at  the  gate,  I  found  John  Col- 
nian  there  a«;ain.  Something  toUl  me,  the  mo- 
moiit  I  saw  his  face,  that  my  UKJther  had  heen 
informing  him  how  matters  stood.  He  got  up 
and  came  fcjrward  to  shake  hands.  I  knew  it 
was  hard  work  for  him  to  be  so  calm  by  the 
tense  lines  round  his  mouth,  and  the  unwonted 
flush  on  his  bronzed  cheek.  13ut  he  spoke  very 
qtiietly. 

"Your  mother  has  told  me,  Frank,  and  I 
think  the  lot  will  just  suit  you.  You  were  born 
to  love  bright  and  beautiful  things,  and  to  live 
anions,'  tliem.     God  bless  you  I" 

U'hen  he  went  away. 

INIother  asked  me  if  I  had  had  a  nice  ride,  but 
her  voice  trembled.  I  knew  she  loved  John  al- 
most as  if  he  were  her  son,  and  that  she  had 
been  sorrowing  over  the  i)aiu  she  had  been 
forced  to  give  him.  I  went  uj)  stairs,  and  curi- 
ously enough  my  own  heart  was  not  as  light  as 
the  heart  of  a  newly-betrothed  bride  shouKl  have 
been.  But  I  looked  over  to  the  Esterloy  man- 
sion, rising  stately  in  the  moonlight,  and  thought 
of  the  lile  of  case  and  elegance  whi<  h  awaited 
me,  and  found  therein  balm  for  all  woes  less 
than  its  loss. 

The  next  day  all  the  Estcrleys  called  at  our 
house.  The  Sijuire  and  May  were  hearty  and 
tender  in  their  congratulatious.  In  the  man- 
ner of  the  others  there  was  nothing  to  complain 
of;  but  I  received  the  impression  that  they  were 
acting  under  a  heroic  resolve  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  family  lingered  long  at  Sayville  that  fall; 
but  they  went  away,  one  sunny  day  in  the  last 
of  Ojtober,  with  the  j)romise  that  I  should  go  in 
a  few  weeks  to  make  them  a  visit.  When  tiiey 
were  gone  I  missed  something  terribly — the  rec- 
reation, the  gay,  careless  life  I  had  led  with 
tiiem,  and  its  daily  excitements,  or,  pcrhai)s, 
Tom's  devotion.  I  certainly  thought  it  was  the 
latter,  and  began  to  believe  that  my  heart  was 
as  deeply  interested  in  hiin  as  my  ambition.  1 
am  afraid  I  was  sadly  petulant  and  uncomforta- 
ble to  live  with — I  was  such  an  undisclplinetl 
girl  in  those  days,  before  my  great  sorrow  over- 
took me. 

At  length  it  was  time  for  my  visit,  and  Tom 
came  for  me.  I  could  wcej)  now  at  the  mem- 
ory of  my  father's  grave  tenilerncss  as  he  took 
me  one  side  and  gave  me  a  i)ocket-book  con- 
taining five  crisp,  new,  one-hundred-dollar  bank- 
notes. 

"1  can't  do  as  much  for  you,  Frank,  as  I  wish 
I  could,"  he  said  ;  ''but  I  want  you  j^hould  have 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  where  you  are  going, 
or  mortify  your  friends.  Y''ou  must  use  what 
you  need  of  this  to  be  comfortable  this  winter, 
and  spend  the  rest  for  wedding  fineries."  And 
then,  I  suj)pose,  a  sudden  thought  of  what  that 
wedding  meant,  and  how  it  would  take  his  only 
child  away  from  him  into  quite  another  sphere 
of  life,  overcame  him,  and  his  eyes  filled  with 
a  quick  film  of  tears,  and  he  kissed,  me  with 


lips  that  trembled  a  little,  and  hurried  away. 
He  did  not  come  in  sight  again  ;  but  my  mo- 
ther stood  in  the  door  as  I  went  down  the  jiath, 
and  I  turned  back  and  looked  at  her.  witli  the 
November  sunshine  just  touching  her  hair  where 
the  silver  threads  were  growing  thick,  with  the 
])atient,  always  tender  smile  on  her  gentle  lips, 
and  her  eyes  secmin,,'  to  f  )llow  me  with  a  hope 
and  a  blessing.  If  I  had  known  that  I  should 
never  see  her  just  so  again,  I  wonder  if  I  would 
have  gone?  That  memory  of  her  will  never 
lade.  So  her  face  will  smile  on  me  when  heart 
and  pulse  are  failing;  so,  1  think,  will  its  smil- 
ing welcome  me  when  the  new  life  is  "come  in 
the  old  life's  stead." 

I  enjoyed  my  visit  very  much,  after  *he  pain 
of  my  first  parting  from  father  and  mothc  had 
worn  away.  I  had  never  seen  a  large  city  be- 
fore. You  can  imagine  how  wonderful  it  all 
was — how  I  stared  at  the  richly-dressed  ladies, 
the  sj)lendid  carriages,  and  the  bright  silks,  soft 
laces,  and  marvelous  bonnets  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. Then  the  concerts,  and  theatres,  and  op- 
eras, the  constant  round  of  seeing  and  hearing 
and  enjoying,  quite  took  my  breath  away.  I 
thought  I  had  never  been  so  haj)j)y.  Days  and 
evenings  seemed  like  a  bright,  swift,  glittering 
panorama;  and  nights  I  was  too  tired  to  think. 
Tom  was  ])roud  of  me,  I  believe.  I  had  a  fresh, 
unworn  face,  and  a  genuine  interest  in  every 
thing,  which  charmed,  i)erhaps,  more  than  great- 
er beauty  and  less  freshness  would  have  done: 
and  he  liked  to  sec  opera-glasses  turned  toward 
me.  I  begun  to  perceive  just  what  my  life  would 
be  with  h*  ^.  There  would  be  nothing  quiet 
or  domesfc^  j^out  it — no  intimate  union  of  our 
souls  —  nothilig  of  that  sacred  oiic7icss  which 
makes  of  marriage  something  holy  as  a  sacra- 
ment and  lasting  as  eternity ;  but  we  should  be 
young  and  glad  and  merry  together;  he  would 
be  fond  and  indulgent.  While  the  sunshine 
lasted,  gayer  butterfiies  would  not  flutter:  how- 
would  it  be  when  storms  sliould  beat,  and  our 
gossamer  wings  be  drenched?  But  I  did  not 
stop  to  think  of  tliat.  With  the  gayety  and  the 
glitter  I  believed  myself  quite  content. 

And  so  the  weeks  went  on,  and  it  was  almost 
Christmas.  We  were  to  have  a  fiimily  party,  a 
tree,  and  a  festal  time.  I  looked  forward  to  it 
all  with  eager,  expectant  delight,  just  touched 
with  one  thought  of  sadness — for  it  would  be 
the  first  Christmas  I  had  ever  spent  away  from 
home.  It  was  JNIonday  the  22d,  and  through 
the  early  winter  twilight  we  sat  together — Tom 
and  his  sisters  and  I— talking  over  the  coming 
Thursday.  Then  we  all  went  up  stairs  to  dress, 
for  we  were  going  to  the  opera  that  night.  I 
had  just  finished  my  toilet,  I  remember,  and  laid 
my  warm  shawl  on  the  bed,  and  was  taking  a 
last  look  in  the  glass,  when  I  heard  the  door- 
bell ring  loudly.  I  never  thought  that  the  sum- 
mons could  have  any  connection  with  me,  so  I 
went  on  studying  the  face  which  looked  out  at 
me  from  the  Psyche  mirror.  I  did  not  know 
then  that  I  should  never  see  that  fiice  again 
with  such  a  festal  brightness  surrounding  it  as 
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it  then  wore  ;  but  I  looked  at  myself  with  a  hap- 
py girlish  delight,  an  innocent  vanity.  Bright 
cheeks,  coral  lips,  great  dark  eyes,  heavily- 
droo])ing  hair — they  are  all  than;:ed  since,  hut 
I  remember  just  how  they  si)arkled  then.  I  had 
drawn  the  bunch  of  scarlet  geranium  flowers 
which  adorned  my  braids  a  little  to  the  left ;  I 
was  all  ready,  and  bc-an  to  wonder  whether  tiie 
rest  were,  when  suddenly  my  door  opened,  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  a  knock,  and  a  startled  face 
looked  in. 

"Some  one  has  come  for  you  from  homo, 
Miss  Frances,"  s;iid  the  girl — one  of  those  who 
had  been  with  the  family  at  Sayvillc  through 
the  sumn)cr — "  Mr.  Column.  Will  you  please 
come  do  .n  ?" 

I  knew  instantly  that  John  Colraan  was  the 
mcpsengcr  of  evil  tidings.  Either  my  father  or 
mother  must  be  dead,  1  thought.  S<»mch(»w  I 
got  dcjwn  stairs.  John  was  ahme  in  the  ilrnw- 
ing-room  ;  he  met  me  at  the  door,  and  made 
me  sit  down  before  he  spoke. 

"It  is  not  death,  Frank,  don't  tremble  S(»," 
he  said,  soothingly.  *'  Your  mother  was  struck 
with  paralysis  yestcnlny  morning;  but  there  is 
no  immediate  danger,  and  she  miy  live  fi»r 
years.  IJut  wc  knew  you  would  want  to  come 
home." 

"  Oil  yes,  yes !"  I  cried,  wildly  ;  ''  when  can  I 
go?     Why  did  I  ever  leave  her?" 

*'  You  couKI  not  have  saved  her  if  you  had 
liccn  there.  Don't  make  it  harder  to  In-nr  by 
self-reproach.  You  can  golo-niorrow  morning, 
if  you  coidil  Ik?  ready  then.  The  cars  leave  at 
eight.      1  will  come  for  \ou." 

**  I  will  bo  ready,  never  fear,"  I  said,  drcari> 
ly,  with  a  wild  longing  to  start,  to  Ik;  on  fny 
way,  such  as  no  wonl'-  could  have  expreswd. 

Just  then  they  all  came  in — .Mrs.  F>lerley,  the 
three  sisters,  and  Tom — the  Sjuire  was  away  on 
business.  I  looked  at  them  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der at  their  mirth  ami  brightness,  as  if  tluy  l>c- 
longed  to  a  life  with  which  I  had  no  longer  any 
thing  to  do.  Hut  they  grew  sober  enough  when 
tliey  saw  my  face,  and  Jtdin  r«»lmiin  '^' 
there.  John  explained — he  wjis  carvful  ; 
me  every  unnecessary  word — and  then,  at  once, 
they  were  all  earnest  and  eager  in  their  sym- 
pathy. Tom  came  to  my  side.  I  think  he  took 
my  hand,  and  jiut  his  arm  round  me,  but  I 
hardly  know.  He  was  like  a  shadow  to  me  just 
then.  Of  course  they  wanted  to  send  the  car- 
riage away,  and  all  to  stay  at  home.  But  it 
seemed  t<i  me  I  could  not  bear  that.  I  lo:;ged 
so  to  be  unwatched  and  alone. 

"  If  they  would  only  go?"  I  sighed. 

^ly  lij)s  scarcely  funned  the  words,  but  John 
understood  them. 

"  I  think,"  he  said,  quietly,  '*  that  she  would 
be  more  comfortable  if  you  were  to  go.  }?he 
will  bear  it  better  if  she  is  left  alone." 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  found  voice  to  say ;  "forgive  me 
if  I  seem  ungrateful,  but  I  must  be  quite  by  my- 
self:" and  then  my  awful  grief  shook  me  in  its 
grasp,  as  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  I  rushed 
away  from  them  all,  and  up  stairs. 


I  Somehow  John  settled  it,  and  persuaded  them 
off.  I  heard  the  little  bustle  in  the  hall,  then 
the  carriage  drove  away,  and  then  I  heard  a 
(piick,  firm  step  along  the  sidewalk,  John's  step 
going  to  his  hotel.  Oh,  how  thankful  I  was  to 
feel  quite  alone  at  last !  It  seemed  as  if  a  hand 
which  had  choked  my  agony  to  silence  hitherto 
was  taken  away.  1  could  grieve  now  as  I  chose, 
and  the  very  violence  of  my  sobs  anil  tears  be- 
gan, after  a  while,  to  console  me.  In  an  hour 
the  temjK?st  of  emotion  had  spent  itself.  I  grew 
calm,  and  began  ti»  ]Kuk  my  trunks.  Soon  1 
rememljcred  something  I  had  left  in  the  dniw- 
ing-room,  and  went  down  to  fetch  it.  There  sat 
May  alone — her  fjice  pale  and  stained  with  tears. 
•  When  she  Siuv  me  she  came  and  ttnik  me  in  her 
arms. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you,  Fnink."  she 
said.  ''Mr.  Colmau  thouiihl  it  best  you  should 
not  know  any  one  was  lu'rc,  and  I  promisetl  to 
Ik*  (|uito  still.  I  could  not  go  there,  among  the 
lights  and  the  music  and  the  gay  people,  and 
think  of  y*.ti  breaking  your  heart  at  home.  Shall 
I  trouble  you,  ni»w  ?" 

**  Not  now,  but  you  can  not  know  how  thank- 
ful  I  was  to  1)0  by  mys<lf  at  first." 

Then  she  went  up  stairs  with  me,  and  IicIikhI 
me  do  every  ll>iug,  just  as  a  sister  would.  We 
were  scarcely  through  licforo  we  heard  the  car- 
riage come  home,  and  Tom's  step  burn  ing  anx- 
iously up  stairs.  .May  went  out  to  him,  shut- 
ting  my  door  l>chind  her. 

**  How  ii  she,  ]H>or  dear?"  I  heard  him  a»k. 
•'  S"  '-tn  in  mv  mind  every  moment.    Can 

I  - 

**  Not  to-night,  I  think.  Wo  must  spare  her 
strength  for  t«»-i:  She  must  get  some  rest. 

We  uill  lake  \>.  uith  her,  at  a  (|Unrterof 

seven  in  the  moniing.     Toor  Frank — it's  a  ter- 
rible blow  ••• 

Then  she  came  back  to  me. 

*'  Shall  I  stay  with  you  to-night,  or  woidd  yon 
prefer  to  l>c  al«  ne?"  hhe  ;i-k(  .1.  in  I.i  i    nmlf 
low-tuned  voice 

"Alone,  if  you  piejtse,  1  >-;ii  i ;  "i-ui  (jii,  May, 
I  .»hall  never  forget  h(»w  good  you  were!" 

It  was  long  before  I  sle]>t,  and  I  thought  at 
first  that  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  at  all  ;  but 
I  reraemlH;rcd  that  I  niust  rest,  or  after  my  next 
day's  journey  I  should  Ije  useless  to  /nr ;  and 
S(»mehow  my  physical  being  obeyed  at  last  my 
mind's  l>ehest,  and  I  slept  until  they  culled  mc 
at  six  tbe  next  morning. 

All  the  family  were  up  at  breakfast.  The 
old-fashioned,  neighborly  kindness  of  other  days 
which,  after  all.  hiy  deep  in  their  hearts  came 
to  the  surface,  and  I  know  their  sympathy  and 
interest  were  genuine. 

Breakf.ist  over,  my  bonnet  on,  ray  shawl  and 
bag  at  hand,  Tom  came  to  me  where  I  stood 
alone  at  the  window  watching  for  John. 

"  I  can  not  bear  you  should  go  without  me." 
he  said.  "I  wish  I  might  go  with  you,  but  I 
suppose  it  would  not  do  now?" 

I  looke<l  at  him  a  moment  then  with  eye?- 
that  seemed,  somehow,  never  to  have  seen  him 
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\)cU)VG.  What  was  there  in  liim  on  which  I 
could  rely  in  jjerilous  times?  Gay,  graceful, 
pallant — what  aftinity  was  there  between  that 
surface  nature  and  the  sol)er  verities  of  life?  I 
felt  instinctively  iiow  soon  he  would  tire  of  grief 
and  its  demands.  Was  he  one  to  sliarc  a  long 
vigil  over  my  sick — to  mourn  with  me  over  my 
dead?  Would  ho  not  be  totally  out  of  i)luce  in 
the  farm-house  kitchen,  out  of  wliicli  my  mo- 
ther's room  opened?  How  imjjossihle  I  felt  it 
to  turn  to  him  for  sympatiiy  !  Wiiat  had  I  been 
going  to  rely  on  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  life's 
great  crises,  with  that  man  for  my  husband? 
I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  thoughts  were  clear- 
ly defined  ;  but  thoy  all  swept  through  my  mind, 
and  the  iniprcssion  they  made  was  strong  and 
lasting.      Yet  I  answered  him,  quietly: 

"You  arc  very  kind,  but  it  will  not  be  best 
that  you  should  go.  In  a  few  days  you  shall 
hear  how  she  is." 

"And  at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible 
yon  must  let  mo  come.  You  must  not  forget 
what  you  are  to  be  to  me  in  the  spring." 

"No,  I  shall  not  forget."     I  wonder  if  my 
voice  was  as  devoid  of  hope  and  interest  as  my  : 
heart  wus?  \ 

Just  then  a  carriage  stopped,  and  tlic  bell 
rang,  and  we  knew  it  was  John  Colman.  Then  ' 
all  the  family  gathered  round  me  and  bade  me 
good-by  hurriedly,  but  with  j)itying  tenderness. 
It  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  and  I  was  thank- 
ful to  John  for  hurrying  me  away.  ' 

What  care  he  took  of  me  in  that  long  day's 
Journuy !  lie  seemed  to  understand  every  one 
of  my  moods  and  wishes  by  some  mysterious  in- 
stinct. He  did  not  talk  to  me,  except  to  an-  { 
swcr,  always  i)atiently,  my  too  often-recurring 
questions — '•  Do  you  think  she  will  know  me?" 
and — "  Do  yon  truly  believe  it  is  possible  that 
she  may  live  for  years?" 

At  last,  when  it  was  almost  night,  the  cars 
stopi)cd  at  Say vi lie  station,  and  I  was  in  a  car- 
riage with  John  beside  mc  driving  home.  How 
strange  the  country  stillness  seemed  after  all 
the  whirl  of  city  sights  and  sounds  I  A  light 
snow  had  fallen  that  morning  and  rested  mo- 
tionli?ss  on  trees  and  fences.  Our  feet  made 
tracks  in  it  as  we  went  from  the  gate  to  the 
house.  My  father  opened  the  door,  looking 
twenty  years  older  for  these  two  days  of  sorrow. 

"  How  is  she?"  I  asked,  eagerly. 

"Bad  enough,"  he  answered.  "One  side  is 
paralyzed — she  will  never  use  her  right  arm  or 
her  right  limb  again ;  but  she  can  s])eak,  thank 
God,  and  she  will  know  you.  Go  right  in,  she's 
in  a  hurry  to  see  you." 

I  took  off  bonnet  ^nd  shawl  hastily,  and  then 
I  went  in  where  she  was — my  mother,  who  had 
watched  mo  down  the  path  when  I  went  away, 
with  the  November  sunshine  glinting  in  her 
hair,  the  fond  smile  on  her  lips,  the  hope  and 
the  prayer  in  her  eyes.  She  lay  now  on  her  bed, 
bolstered  up  uith  i)illows,  and  again  she  tried 
to  smile,  but  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  of  her 
face  were  powerless,  and  that  one-sided  smile 
was  a  thing  more  piteous  than  tears. 
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"Oh,  my  child  !  my  child !"  she  cried,  in  her 
strange,  changed  voice,  "thank  God  you  are 
come.     I  did  so  long  for  you." 

I  knelt  by  her  side  and  pressed  my  lips  to  the 
right  hand  that  lay  there  so  numb  and  power- 
less. I  kissed  it,  as  the  old  crusaders  used  to 
kiss  the  cross,  making  a  vow  and  a  pledge,  tak- 
ing up  so  my  life's  work.     Then  I  said : 

"  Yes,  mother,  here  I  am  ;  never,  jdcase  God, 
to  leave  you  again  so  long  as  you  need  me. " 

Toward  midnight  they  sent  me  to  my  room. 
Mother  was  not  in  pain,  needed  little  care,  and 
father  insisted  that  I  should  rest. 

I  put  a  shawl  round  me,  and  drew  away  the 
curtain  from  my  window,  and  sat  there,  just 
where  I  bad  sat  that  June  afternoon,  six  months 
and  ten  days  before.  Now  how  changed  my 
views  of  life  were  !  I  had  tested  the  metal 
which  glittered  so  that  day — shared  the  gay, 
bright,  pleasure-seeking  life.  .  And  now  I  cov- 
eted it  no  longer.  I  had  come  back  satisfied. 
That  stately  house,  on  wliich  the  winter  moon- 
light shone,  could  never  be  the  home  of  my 
heart.  Oh,  if  God  would  but  let  mc  atone  to 
my  mother  for  these  past  six  months  of  cold- 
ness ;  for  my  wicked  scorn  of  the  dear  old 
homely  works  and  ways !  Somehow  I  scarcely 
thought  of  Tom  at  all  that  night.  It  was  only 
of  my  mother,  and  the  sad,  changed  face  on  the 
pillows  tlown  stairs. 

When  the  doctor  made  his  early  visit  the 
next  day  I  managed  to  see  him  for  a  moment 
alone.  He  only  confirmed  what  John  had  said. 
SJie  might,  very  possibly,  not  have  another  shock 
for  many  years — her  life  was  in  no  present  dan- 
ger— she  might  even  be  somewhat  stronger  and 
in  better  health  by-and-by — but  she  could  never, 
never  be  her  old  self  again.  She  would  be  from 
henceforth  as  helpless  for  all  practical  purjx^ses 
as  an  infant.  So  every  thing  combined  to  make 
it  clear  to  mc  what  my  life-work  Avas.  But  I 
said  nothing  as  yet  to  my  mother  about  my 
plans  and  purposes — indeed  I  did  not  talk  to 
licr  about  the  future  at  all.  She  was  in  no 
pain,  and  I  found  it  interested  and  amused  her 
to  hear  about  my  visit  to  New  l^'ork  ;  so  I  repro- 
duced it  for  her — told  her  of  all  the  bright,  gay 
scenes,  the  music  and  the  merriment.  Once 
she  looked  up,  with  such  an  expression  of  lo\e 
struggling  through  the  numb  lineaments  of  her 
face,  and  shining  out  of  her  eyes,  and  said,  softly : 

"  And  you  left  all  this  to  come  home  to  mc — 
good,  dear  child !" 

The  next  morning  after  that  was  Christmas — 
that  Christmas  I  had  planned  to  spend  so  differ- 
ently. I  wondered  if  they  Avere  keeping  high 
holiday  in  the  house  I  had  left— if  the  Christ- 
mas-tree glittered  with  its  costly  gifts— if  I 
should  be  missed.  And  then,  for  part  answer 
to  my  questions,  a  package  came — the  Clirist- 
mas  gifts  they  had  previously  prepared  for  me. 

There  were  choice  books — a  lovely  Madonna 
in  a  simple  frame — and,  from  Tom,  the  daintiest 
of  inlaid  writing-desks.  With  them  were  two 
notes— from  Tom  a  little  sheet  of  tender  phrases, 
and  entreaties  that  he  might  come  and  see  me 
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soon — from  !May  a  few  words  of  earnest  sympa- 
thy, and  an  apology  for  sending  tlic  gifts  at 
such  a  time,  because  they  had  been  meant  for 
me,  and  it  would  make  them  all  so  sad  to  see 
them  hang  unai)proi)riated  on  the  Christmas- 
tree. 

I  answered  both  notes— INIay's  briefly,  with 
fond  thanks,  and  assurances  of  a  love  that  would 
never  change — Tom's  more  at  length,  for  to 
liim  I  had  much  to  say.  I  set  my  life  before 
him,  just  as  it  must  be  for  the  future.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  never  give  my  mother  up  to 
the  care  of  strangers,  for  I  knew  no  one  else 
(ould  or  would  make  her  as  comfortable  as  I 
should.  Here  was  my  work,  and  here  must  be 
my  home — a  work  and  a  home  uhit  h  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  very  nature  of  things  for  him  to 
share.  Nor  would  I  for  a  moment  consent  to 
hold  him  bound  to  me — to  keep  him  wailing 
through  long  years,  and  losing  in  such  ilrcnry 
probation  the  youth  and  hope  of  his  life.  There 
was  only  one  thing  to  be  dune.  We  must  re- 
linquish the  engagement,  and  l»c  friends  only 
hereafter,  1  wrote  lirmly,  but  I  mciitiond  my 
l)ur])oscs  to  no  one. 

The  letter  brought  him  the  next  wi-.k  t<'  >;iy. 
ville,  as  I  had  fancied  it  might.  He  came  full 
(;f  j)rayers  and  protestations,  carnotly  dcttTm- 
ined  to  make  me  change  my  mind,  strongly  in- 
trenched in  pretty  theories  of  constancy  and  ro- 
mance. I  met  him  on  the  (joIkt  protuul  of  re- 
ality. I  showcil  him  just  what  my  life  would 
be — just  how  narrow  and  homely  the  rnngc  of 
my  duties.      I  made  him  fully  r/  "       T 

had  assumed  the  care  of  my  ni' 
in  life,  which  (iod  had  given  mo  to  do,  and 
from  which  I  wa.s  by  no  means  to  lie  turned 
away.      And  then  I  showed  him.  what  I  t!  ink 
he  must  instinctively  have  felt,  how  in 
it  would  be  to  him  to  share  such  a  liu  -  ; 
hajijiy  in  sueh  a  round,  for  which  neither  t 
nor  habit  had  fitted  him. 

He  made  an  attcmpit  or  two  to  perstmdc  rac 
to  consent  that  the  engagement  should  bo  con- 
tinued— to  let  him  wait  for  me.  Hut  1  was 
thoroughly  determined — I  would  neither  give 
nor  accejit  any  thing  short  of  abiiolutc  frccdom. 
Of  course,  being  the  stronger-willed  of  the  two, 
1  carried  the  day.  We  jtartcd,  with  pledges  u( 
faithful  friendship,  and  with  protestations  on  his 
])art  that  no  one  else  ever  could  or  should  take 
my  jilace  in  his  heart — protestations  in  which  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  he  was  at  the  time 
fully  in  earnest. 

After  he  was  gone  I  told  my  mother.  At 
first  she  protested  against  accepting  such  a  sac- 
rifice of  my  future  ;  but  when  I  told  her  that 
sacrifice  there  was  none — that  any  thing  like 
love  which  I  had  ever  felt  for  Tom  Esterley 
seemed  to  me  as  utterly  a  thing  of  the  past  as 
yesterday's  sunshine,  as  unreal  and  vague  as  last 
night's  dreams,  her  anxious  eyes  brightened,  and 
I  knew  that  the  prospect  of  keeping  me  glad- 
dened her  heart.  Nor  did  I  tell  her  any  thing 
more  than  the  truth.  I  could  not  understand 
why   thus  breaking  ths  tie  that  bound  me  to 


Tom  Esterley  had  cost  me  so  little  jiain  ;  but  I 
had  not  one  longing  after  him.  My  only  regret 
was  for  his  suffering ;  and  that,  I  believed,  would 
be  short-lived.  It  seemed  to  me  that  what  I 
had  felt  for  him  had  been  the  merest  bubble  t  u 
my  cup  of  life,  the  offspring  sokly  of  girlish 
vanity,  and  an  idle  longing  for  an  easy,  luxuri- 
ous destiny. 

One  friejul,  I  felt,  had  a  claim  to  know  the 
truth — a  frienil  proved  and  tried.  The  next 
time  I  saw  John  Colman  I  said  to  him  : 

"My  engagement  with  ^Ir.  Esterley  is  at  an 
end.  I  felt  that  my  duty  was  here — a  duty  ho 
could  not  share — and  I  would  not  let  him  con- 
sider liimsclf  boimd  to  me  any  longer." 

He  answered  simply : 

"I  think  you  have  done  right,  Frank,"  and 
after  that  the  subject  was  not  mentioned  l>c- 
twecn  us. 

Thntugh  the  long  winter  and  spring  I  tended 
my  mother,  the  most  patient  and  gentle  of  in- 
valids. There  was  little  change  in  her  condi- 
tion ;  that  little  was  for  the  better,  h«  wever. 
She  had  an  invalid  chair,  in  ^Nhich  I  used  to 
wheel  her  to  the  window,  and  into  the  kitchen 
^  '      T         le  to  her  with  all  my  housekecp- 

.  and  we  tNeix*  chatty  and  cheerful 
together,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  loss  the  power 
of  motion  was  to  her  and  my  own  dumb  heart- 
ache at  seeing  her  so  changed. 

With  June  came  the  Esti-rleys  back  again  ; 
but  without  Tom.  He  wa.H  traveling  with  some 
fricnda.  May  said — ho  had  thought  ho  should 

l.uk  to  the  oKl  phico. 
I  :  think  she  was  blam- 

ing mo,  she  ki»5od  mo  and  said,  earnestly : 

•'  I  think  you  did  just  what  was  right,  Frank. 
I  could  not  icll  yt»u  how  I  honored  you  for  it. 
Yuu  aic  just  as  much  the  dearest  cf  my  bisters 
■•-  if  you  had  been  Tom's  wife." 

Uxccpt  May — who  came  often  to  sco  me — I 
im4w  little  of  the  Esterley <  that  siimmer.  Their 
lives  and  mine  ran  in  very  different  channels. 
They  were  still  gayer  than  of  old,  for  they  had 
city  fri'     '  '     '         : ost  of  the  time; 

and  ti.  ng  life  went  on 

to  a  merr)'  tune.  IJut  1  never  envied  them  any 
more.  The  enchantment  of  distance  lent  no 
grace  to  their  summer  ways.  I  hftd  tried  the 
whole  thing,  and,  for  me,  found  it  wanting. 

With  the  fall  rains  my  father's  lungs  began 
to  tn»uble  him  somewhat,  and  his  health  to  fail. 
I  think  his  anxiety  and  sorrow  al  out  my  mother 
had  worn  on  him  more  than  we  knew.  Not 
that  he  was  exactly  ill,  only  so  far  from  thor- 
oughly well  that  it  made  us  anxious.  Then  it 
was  that,  seeing  John  Colman,  I  bc^an  to  un- 
derstand what  unselfish  friendship  and  devotion 
might  be.  He  made  no  offers  or  professions — 
he  just  watched  for  the  oj»portunity  to  do  us 
service.  He  was  beforehand  with'  every  tasJv 
likely  to  be  too  hard  for  my  father ;  no  soa  couhl 
have  been  more  untiringly  kind  and  thoughtful. 
I  began  to  honor  him  as  I  had  never  honored 
any  man  before.  Sometimes  I  thought  of  the 
love  I  believed  he  had  once  felt  for  me  with 
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such  a  sense  of  loss  as  one  niij^lit  feel  who  had 
wantonly  thrown  away  a  pearl  of  great  price  ; 
but  not  often,  for  I  felt  that  it  had  all  been 
ended  when  1  promised  to  marry  Tom  Esterley, 
and  my  life  was  too  full  of  real  cures  and  duties 
to  leave  me  nmch  time  for  mere  sentimental  re- 
grets. 

At  last,  toward  March,  came  a  letter  from 
May  announcing  Tom's  engagement  to  a  girl 
whom  lie  iiad  met  last  summer — "a  darling," 
the  letter  said,  "and  we  all  love  her  dearly,  but 
to  me  she  can  never  be  quite  what  you  would 
have  been." 

John  Colman  had  brought  me  the  epistle, 
and  when  1  had  read  it  through  1  handed  it  to 
him  witli  a  smile. 

"Just  read,"  I  said,  "and  see  how  constant 
men  arc  !  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  hut  when 
we  parted,  a  year  and  two  months  ago,  tluit 
youth  was  sure  he  should  go  bereft  and  uncon- 
soled  to  the  end  of  his  days," 

John  read  the  letter,  and  then  looked  at  "me 
with  a  puz/ded  face. 

"  How  gayly  you  take  it  I"  he  said.  "  Don't 
you  care?" 

"  Yes,  in  one  way  I  care  a  great  deal,  I  was 
so  afraid  I  had  made  him  sutler,  and  lam  thank- 
ful beyond  measure  that  he  has  got  over  it  all  so 
easily'." 

Just  then  mother's  voice  came  out  of  the  bed- 
room. "  Children  !"  she  called.  It  was  a  way 
she  had  of  associating  us,  of  which  I  had  scarce- 
ly thought  before,  luit  now  I  felt  my  cheeks  grow- 
ing scarlet,  and  I  knew  John  was  looking  at  mc. 
We  went  into  the  room  together. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  how  would  you  like  mc  ! 
for  a  son  ?" 

Her  face  brightened  as  I  had  not  seen  it  be- 
fore since  her  trouble  came,  i 

"You  know,  John,  liow  I  would  like  it.  I 
think  you  arc  my  son  now." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  tell  Frank  how  long  ' 
and  well  I  liave  loveil  her,  and  make  Jicr  willing 
I  should  he  your  son  too.      I  thought  until  to- 
day that  she  cared  for  some  one  else,  and  / 
would  not  pain  her  by  telling  her."  i 

I  walked  straight  uj)  to  him,  and  looked  in  his  i 
eyes.     I  discovered  just  at  tliut  moment  that  this 
matter  of  his  love  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  j 
to  mc,  j 

"  John,  "I  said,"  (/o  you  love  me  just  as  well  as 
if  I  had  never  been  engaged  to  Tom  Esterley  ?" 

"  Better ;  for  when  you  broke  off  that  en- 
gagement it  taught  me,  as  I  had  never  under- 
stood before,  how  much  there  was  of  you  be- 
sides the  girlish  brightness  and  prettiness  which 
had  won  mc  at  fjrst.  I'm  not  eloquent,  Frank, 
but  I  say  the  most  a  man  can  when  I  say  that  I 
love  you," 

I  did  not  tell  him  until  after  I  was  his  wife 
the  secret  I  had  only  learned  myself  since  this 
trouble  came,  that  even  in  the  old  days  of  fool- 
ish vanity  I  had  cared  for  him,  and  that  I  had 
never  reallv  loved  any  one  else.  We  were  mar- 
ried  that  sj)ring ;  and  he  leased  his  house,  dis- 
missed his  housckee])er,  and  came  home  to  us. 


I  That  was  seventeen  years  ago — I  told  you  I 
!  was  a  middle-aged  woman  now.  For  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  time  John  and  I  have  been 
quite  alone.  First,  when  I  had  been  five  years 
a  wife,  my  father  died,  and  two  years  afterward 
my  mother  followed  him.  Together  we  two 
tended  them  to  the  last.  Want  or  pain  which 
either  of  us  could  relieve  they  never  knew,  Mv 
father  gave  us  his  blessing  the  hour  his  soul 
,  passed  from  earth,  and  it  has  rested  on  us  ever 
since.  My  mother  watched  us  through  long, 
lingering  days  with  her  fond  eyes,  and  at  the 
very  end  she  found  strength  to  say — 

"  God  will  reward  you.  Good-by,  children  !" 
There  are  flowers  on  those  graves  watered 
by  tlwj  tears  of  an  unforgetful  love ;  but  I  have 
never  had  a  sorrow  which  Joiin  did  not  share — 
for  which  I  could  not  find  solace,  if  not  altogeth- 
er consolation,  in  his  strong,  true  heart. 

NAMES  OF  MEN. 

''  Donuni,  nonieii^  bonum  07uen." 

\TTHEN  the  good  King  Philip  of  France  had 
T  T  determined  to  seat  a  queen  by  hLs  side  on 
the  throne,  he  sent  embassadors  to  his  neigh- 
bor, the  King  of  Spain,  and  gave  them  authority 
to  choose  one  of  his  two  daughters  for  their  sov- 
ereign. They  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  elder  sister,  and  decided  among  themselves 
that,  both  on  account  of  her  age  and  her  charms, 
she  would  be  a  fit  bride  for  their  master.  But 
of  a  sudden  their  oj)inion  was  changed.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  beauty  was  called  Urac-' 
ca,  while  the  younger  and  less  attractive  sister 
was  called  Blanca.  That  name  of  Uracca  de- 
stroyed all  other  charms  ;  they  abandoned  their 
choice,  and  led  the  younger  princess  back  with 
them  to  rule  over  France,  History  has  more 
than  one  such  answer  to  the  question,  "  What's 
in  a  name  ?"  Perhaps  parents  would  be  more 
guarded  in  naming  their  children  if-they  thought 
how  much  more  pleasing  Mary,  Anne,  and  Lucy 
sound,  even  to  the  uneducated  ear,  than  bar- 
barous Barbara,  the  little  bear  Ursula,  and  the 
heathen  Apol Ionia,  Men  might  even  be  ex- 
pected to  guard  their  names  more  jealously  from 
every  stain  and  bad  rejnite  if  they  gave  more 
attention  to  their  meaning  and  their  history. 
It  will  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  examine  En- 
glish names,  at  least  in  their  outlines,  and  as 
tar  as  this  atfords  us  a  valuable  insight  into 
their  early  history  and  present  form. 

The  oldest  surnames  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar are  those  of  the  Bible,  and  they  represent 
invariably  true  patronymics  in  their  earliest 
form.  We  read  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephun- 
n-eh,  and  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  For  the 
father's  name,  however,  an  ordinary  word  was 
soon  substituted  :  thus,  dying,  Rachel  had  called 
her  child  Benoni,  "the  son  of  my  sorrow ;"  but 
Jacob  gave  him  the  name  of  Benjamin,  "the 
son  of  my  strength."  The  same  custom  pre- 
vailed in  Greek,  where  we  read  of  Icarus  (the 
son)  of  Daidalus,  and  of  Daidalus  (the  son)  of 
Eupalmos.     This  survives  in  our  modern  Isaac 
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Jacobson,  or  Steplien  Fit/.herbcrt.  Such  names 
were  the  rule  in  En<;lanJ  before  the  Conquest, 
and  Proper  Names,  in  the  modern  sense,  were 
then  little  known,  if  at  all.  Only  about  a  thou- 
sand surnames  bc/^jan  to  be  takep  up  by  the  most 
noble  families  in  Prance  and  in  Eiij:;land,  when 
the  language  was  gradually  Frenchified,  alx^ut 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confes^sor.  The  low- 
er nobility  did  not  follow  this  example  until 
the  twelfth,  and  citizens  and  husbandmen  had 
no  names  for  their  families  before  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  probable,  though  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  surnanies  were  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  at  first  always  written  "not 
in  a  direct  line  after  the  Christian  name,  but 
above  it,  between  the  lines,"  as  I)u  Cunge  Siiys, 
and  thus  were  literally  snj)ra-nontina,  or  sur- 
names. 

The  English  names,  most  of  which  hare  thus 
arisen  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  Imvo  recruits 
among  them  from  almost  all  races  and  Inn- 
guages  ujton  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  itself  is 
largi'ly  represented  in  its  ancient  lim,  which 
means  *'son."  It  lias  given  ns  Hcnjamin  and 
the  shorter  Benson,  Hcndigo  and  IJonari,  nen- 
david  and  lienoni.  The  cornsponding  wonl  in 
Syriac,  /><ir,  is  of  less  fre<|ucnt  occurrence,  and 
mostly  modernized,  jfs  in  Harrow,  which  now 
generally  stands  for  Haruch,  and  in  Bartholo- 
mew and  its  many  descendants. 

This  tendency  to  disguise  Old  Testament 
names  has  led  to  nuich  ludicrous  »linm-work, 
both  in  the  attempt  to  conceal  and  to  •lisc<»Ycr 
the  original  f<>rm.««.  Abraham  is  shortened  into 
Hruham,  and  Moses  into  Moss  or  Mosclcv.  Sol- 
oujou  becomes,  Recording  to  fnncv  or  tnnic.  Sal- 
mon or  Sloman  ;    Levi  i  ' 

and  Elias  int«t  Ellis.      I        i 

fnl  as  the  English  in  this  operation.     Thus  few 
readers  of  history  will 
licpulilican  Manuel  ihi 

uel,  or  in  the  famous  banker  Mires  the  simple 
Hcbrew-Gennan  Meyers.  Vali.int  M.i:  ' 
jiroved  its  ancient  renown  on  Italian 
fields  as  Massena,  and  the  vain  comfMKcr,  Hcrz 
Adam  Levi,  added  his  initials  to  his  father's 
name  and  called  himself  Halevi.  This  tenden- 
cy is  pleasingly  illustrated  in  the  great  novelist 
Israeli,  or,  as  he  now  writes  it,  Disnieli,  who, 
true  to  his  descent,  loves  to  convert  every  great 
man  of  our  day  into  a  member  of  the  chos«n 
])eople,  just  as  the  Iri>h  athrm,  wlih  great  good 
faith,  no  doubt,  but  with  Irish  accuracy,  that 
all  the  heroes  of  recent  date  lx?long  to  the  fa- 
vored isle.  Cavaignac  is  in  their  eyes  but  French 
for  Kavauagh  ;  Pelissier,  of  Criu)ean  fame,  Ijc- 
longed  to  t!ic  Palissers,  and  even  Garibaldi  was 
originally,  they  are  sure,  Garry  Baldwin. 

Dutch  names  are  rare  in  English  families, 
but  frequently  met  with  in  those  parts  c-f  the 
United  States,  where  early  settlers  of  that  na- 
tion acquired  large  tracts  of  land  and  left  be- 
hind them  honored  names  like  the  Van  Rens- 
!>elaers,  the  Van  Shaiks,  and  Van  Benthuysens. 

The  three  most  numerous  ])atronvmics  in  use 
among  the  English  are,  of  course,  the  O',  the 


Mac,  and  the  Ap  of  the  three  Celtic  races  in 

the  British  kingdom.     The  Irish  O',  or  Oy,  is 

said  by   their  own   writers  to   have  originally 

meant  grandson  ;   it  is  certain  that  the  old  Irish 

plural  Vi  was  formerly  quite  fivqucnt,  though 

it  must  now  be  considered  extinct.    Mr.  Lower, 

in  his  charming  biH.)k  on  surnames,  tells  us  of 

an   old   Scotch  dame  who  l>oasted   that   ''she 

had  trod  the  world's  stage  long  eno'  to  jiossess  a 

hundred  Oyes."      It  need  not  Ik?  explained  here 

that  the  Irish  use  largely  the  cognate  Mac,  so 

that  there  was,  in  former  days  at  least,  much 

truth  in  the  well-known  lines :  * 

"Per  M»c  atijuo  (>  tu  vervM  ci^jn**^'*  lIIlxTnc*, 
His  dtiobtu  dcnii>tl«  iitilUi^  IIilx>rniH  nde.«t." 

The  O'Connells  and  O'Connors  have  made 
their  mark  in  England's  history,  snd  the  O'Don- 
ohuc  is  still  heard  of  wherever  Erin's  wrongs 
are  rehearsed.  In  France  this  O  has  Wcu  slily 
ineoqx>ratcd  into  the  name,  and  a  son  of  the 
O'Dillons  l»ecamc  the  8im]>Ie  but  celebrated 
Odilon  Barrot. 

The  Scotch  .l/</r  meant  also  originally  nothing 
more  than  son  or  male  dcsicendanl.  Macnulay 
and  M*Cull«K'h  have  made  the  prrfix  renownetl 
all  over  the  world,  while  |»oor  M'Gownn  has 
been  translated  into  nnmmantic  but  literal 
Smithson.  M*rriej»t,  M'Brido,  and  M  Queen 
«ould  ^  ■   '      '  if  the  wot  Id  were 

not  too       ,  !  that  names  have  a 

meanin;; ;  and  M  Quaker,  a  modem  name,  has 
a  spice  of  the  !  '  :-«.  M'Nabb  is,  in  like 
niauncr,  pwHl  >  r  the  AbUit's  son,  and 

the  origin  of  the  similar  name  of  M'l'iierstai  is 
historically  ••• ''-'•»  During  the  rei|?n  of 
David  I..  1.  lul,  wu  arc  tuld  a  yonn- 

<  MIC 

-       1     :    .  1.      . .       ed 

afterward  <  and  the  chieftainship  fell  to 

r  ,  ed 

i:ir- 

ried  the  lair  daugtiter  of  the  'i'hanc  of  Calder. 

A  '•'    -:       f  little  K' ■  <!  followed,  anil  tlio 

of  In*'  ire,  in  their  quaint, 

slroightforward  way,  culled  then)  M'I'hersons, 
the  stms  of  the  ftarson.  Occasion.illy  the  word 
Mac  gives  way  to  the  more  pretentious  C/(wi, 
the'  ingord  ts,  and  this 

fun  -  ii.iiii  -  of  Cianri- 

carde. 

The  Wei -^h  Aj'  i>  the  L    lU'  I  means 

son.      Mr.  Lower  tells  us  that  i'  t  fmm 

known  in  names  Wiis  Vap  or  Hab,  as  it  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Henry  VI.  Under  the 
seventh  Henry  we  find  it  used  thus  :  "  Morgano 
Philip,  aitas  dicto  Morgano,  Vnp  David.  Vftp 
Philip."  Subsequently,  the  first  letter  being 
lost,  it  became  simjdy  Ah  or  Ap,  and  was,  first 
in  pciligrees,  jJacrd  bctwe«n  the  son's  and  the 
father's  name,  by  which  means  it  gradually  came 
to  scrre  as  a  surname.  This  custom  surrivcs  in  a 
few  modern  names — as  Thomas  ApThomo'?,  and 
Ap  Catesby.  But  since  the  Welsh  have  taken 
to  the  use  of  surnames,  after  the  manner  of  their 
English  neighbors, klhcy  generally  drop  the  a, 
and  connect  the  6  or  jf  with  the  father's  name. 
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thus  pro<lucing  rcj;ular  family  names.  In  this 
majiner  Aj»  ICvan  is  now  I>cvaii,  IJoavin,  or  Bc- 
vins  ;  Ap  Henry  is  I'enry,  Terry,  IJarry,  or  Tar- 
ry ;  and  Ap  Howell,  TowcU,  although  the  same 
name  may  have  hcen  derived  I'mm  Tuul,  as  we 
find  it  spelled  in  Chancer  thus  :  "  After  the  text 
of  Christ  and  Towel  and  Ion."  Ap  Hn^h  is 
now  Tu;:;h,  and  sometimes  Tyc,  as  a  in  Welsh 
is  ajit  to  have  the  sound  of  ?/.  Ap  Lewis  is 
Blewis  or  Blues;  and  Ap  Llcod  (Lloyd)  is 
Blcwitt,  Blood,  or  Floyd.  Ap  Lewellen  has 
early  become  Fluellen — a  name  which  actually 
occurred  in  Stratford  (hiring  Shaksjieare's  life- 
time. Aj)  Owen  is  Bowen  ;  Ap  Kichanl,  Trieh- 
ard,  and  probably  Tickott,  unless  where  the  lat- 
ter comes  from  the  French  picotd.  Ap  Roder- 
ick is  Broderiek,  and  shortened,  Brodie ;  Ap 
Roger,  Trodger;  Ap  Ross,  Trosser;  Ap  Rhys 
(Recs),  Tryce,  Biice,  or  Brccse ;  and  Aj)  Wat- 
kyn,  Gwatkin. 

The  exa^^'gcrated  importance  which  Welsh- 
men arc  accused  of  attaching  to  their  patro- 
nymics has  led  to  many  an  unfair  jest  at  their 
expense  hardly  justifieil  by  this  weakness  in  a 
few  of  their  race,  like  the  happy  one  who  de- 
duced, to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  name  of  the 
god  Apollo  from  Aji  Haul,  the  son  of  the  sun. 
Hence  the  bitter  lines: 

"C'luffo:   Aduiu'rt  onn  roiisln-gormnn  by  birth, 
Ap  I'lHilH,  Ap  Milk,  Ap  l'<nr,  Ap  G raj's,  Ap  Earth." 

In  the  year  iL'Dl)  we  fiml  there  was  a  proud 
Welshman  summoned  to  Tarliament  by  the 
name  and  title  of  Lord  Ap  Adam  ;  but  it  is  not 
stated  whether  he  traced  his  descent  in  an  un- 
bn>ken  line.  This  baron  of  so  ancient  a  family 
left  a  son,  but  neither  ho  nor  any  of  his  off- 
spring seem  ever  after  to  have  been  summoned 
again.  Later  descendants,  however,  have  care- 
fully noted  every  step  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
Ap  Adams,  and  may  yet  establish  a  claim  to 
sit  amonuj  their  post-diluvian  brethren. 

There  is  another  a  occasionally  prefixed  to 
names  which  must  bo  carefully  distinguished 
from  its  W"elsh  namesake.  It  occurs  frequent- 
ly among  the  humbler  classes  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland — as  in  William  a  Bills,  John 
a  Toms,  Billy  a  Luke,  where  it  seems  simply  to 
stand  for  the  English  o/',  added  to  the  father's 
name.  In  other  cases  it  a])pcars  to  have  been 
used  after  the  fashion  of  the  Norman  de  for  the 
Latin  ab — as  in  John  a  Gaunt  (ab  Ghent),  and 
in  the  name  of  the  first  grand-master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  whom  Fuller,  in  his  Holy  War, 
calls  Henry  a  Walpole.  Wc  are  all  fiimiliar 
with  Thomas  a  Beckct,  Anthony  a  Wood,  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  though  few  may  be  aware 
that  the  fictitious  names  of  John  a  Nokcs  and 
Tom  a  Stiles  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
Jack  Noakes  and  Tom  Styles,  who  formerly 
served  as  representatives  of  the  profamnn  vuhjus^ 
or  our  more  fastidious  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.    I 

The  Normans   added  to  these  patronymics  i 
their  own  Fitz,  the  much-abused  J'dins  of  the 
Romans.    It  is  somewhat  strange,  however,  that 
the  use  of  this  word  is  now  unknown  in  France,  ' 
and  docs  not  occur  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 


that  country.  The  name  came,  thcfe  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  Flanders,  and  was  only  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  Normans,  who  wer^j 
strangely  fond  of  names  and  surnames.  Like 
the  old  Roman^of  whom  already  Horace  says, 
(iauddil  jtrivnoiniuc.  modes  auricula^  while  he  sat- 
irizes one  as  Tamquam  hahens  tria  nomina — they 
loved  to  add  name  to  name,  so  thatFitzhamon's 
daughter  could  justly  complain,  as  of  a  great 
wrong  done  her,  that  the  natural  son  of  King 
Henry  I.,  whom  he  gave  her  as  husband,  had 
but  one  name.  The  King,  therefore,  bestowed 
on  him  the  proud  name  of  Fitz  Roi ;  for,  says 
she  in  the  poetical  version  of  the  event : 
*'  It  were  to  me  great  ehame 
To  liave  a  lord  withouteu  liis  twa  name." 

Henry  IE,  to  recall  his  being  born  in  imperial 
purple,  called  himself  Fitz  Empress ;  and  at  one 
time  it  was  the  fashion  among  old  Anglo-Saxon 
families  to  exchange  their  ancient  sun  for  the 
more  modern  Fitz.  The  Sweynsons  thus  be- 
came Fitz-Swains,  and  the  Hardysonnes  Fitz- 
Hardingcs.  Even  now  the  eldest  son  of  Harris, 
Earl  of  Malmesbury,  is  by  courtesy  called  Vis- 
count Fitz-Harris.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
how  erroneous  the  general  impression  is  that 
Fitz  alv.ays  indicated  illegitimacy.  It  was  prob- 
ably not  before  the  days  of  the  later  Norman 
kings  that  the  name  was  at  all  applied  to  bas- 
tards— a  custom  which  has,  however,  since  been 
regularly  kept  uj).  Thus  arose  the  compara- 
tively recent  case  of  the  children  of  the  Duke 
of  Chirence  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Fitz-Clarencc. 

The  very  large   number  of  English  names 
which  are  derived  from  Saints  have  mainly  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Normans,  though  a  few,  no 
doubt,  are  derived  more  directly  through  the 
Church.     Some  have  been  preserved  in  their 
purity,  but   others    are    sadly   mispronounced. 
The  majority  have  been  so  fiercely  mutilated 
that,  but  for  authentic  documents  showing  the 
gradual  change,  their  present  appearance  would 
scarcely  suggest  the  original  form.     Thus,  St. 
Taul  is  now  Sampole,  Sample,  or  Semple ;  St. 
Denis,  Sidney ;  and  St.  Aubin,  Tobyn  or  Dob- 
bin— a  degradation  due,  like  many  others,  to 
the  desire  of  certain  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland 
to  become  thoroughly  Hibernicized.     Sta.  Clara 
is  now  Sinclair,  or  even  Sinkler;  St.  Leger  is 
Sillinger;   and  St.  Pierre,  Sarapire,  Sampier, 
and,  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  Yam- 
pert.     St.  Oly  has  changed  into  Toly ;   St.  Ebbe 
into  Tabby,  or  Tebbs ;   St.  Amandus  into  Sa- 
mand  ;  St.'Edolph  into  Stydolph ;  and  St.  Barbe 
into  Simbard.    Most  of  these  changes  took  place 
as  soon  as  the  loss  of  Normandy  cut  oflf  English 
noblemen  from  their  cortstant  intercourse  with 
France — a  time  at  which  the  Saxon  element 
began  to  get  the  better  of  the  Norman  French, 
and  to  fashion  it  to  its  own  laws  of  euphony. 
It  was  then,  also,  that  other  French  names  not 
derived  from  Saints  underwent  similar  mutila- 
tions ;  when  La  Morte  ^Icr  gave  us  Mortimer, 
and  Le  Mort  Lac,  Mortlake  or  Mortlock ;  when 
Beauchamp  began  to  sound  like  Beechara— as 
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Froissart  spells  it  by  the  ear ;  when  Bel  voir  be- 
came Beaver,  Cholmondeley  Chomlcy,  and  the 
French-English  word  skirmisher  appeared  first 
under  the  strange  guise  of  Scrymgeour  I 

The  Flemish  and  Frisian  i)atronymic  kin  is  so 
closely  connected  with  our  own  Saxon  "kin" 
that  at  tliis  period  it  is  difficult  to  decide  to 
which  of  the  two  sources  eacli  individual  name 
is  due.  From  the  occurrence  of  the  same  words 
on  the  Continent  wc  may,  however,  presume 
that  especially  tlie  abbreviated  names  are  of 
Frisian  origin,  such  as  Watkin,  Simkin,  Pcr- 
kin,  and  Hodgkin  from  Walter,  Simon,  Peter, 
and  Roger. 

The  most  fertile  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  pood 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word  son,  and  mixed  uj)  with 
it,  now  inseparably,  the  cliaracteristic  letter  of 
the  genitive,  .<?.  Thus  we  have  obtained  from 
Harry,  Harrison,  Harris,  Hcrrics,  Hawcs,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  /.it?,  Hawkins;  from  Andrew: 
Anderson,  Andrews,  and  Henderson  ;  from 
Michael:  Mixon  (Mike's  son)  and  Oldmixon  ; 
from  Walter:  Watson,  WattjJ,  and  Watkins. 
David  has  pivcn  us  Davidson,  Davics,  Daws, 
and  Dawson  ;  Hodge:  Hodgmm,  Hodgo-^.  Hutch- 
ins,  and  Hutcliinson  :  William  :  Williamson, 
Williams,  Wilson,  Wills,  and  Wilkin,  Wilkin- 
son, and  Wilkins.  From  Richard  we  have 
Richardson,  Richards,  Dixon  (Dick's  non), 
Dickens  and  Dickinson  ;  frum  A«lam  :  Adam- 
son,  Adams,  Atkiii,  Atkins,  nnd  Atkinson; 
from  Elias:  Ellyson,  Ellis.  Ellice,  and  Elliott; 
from  Anna :  Anson;  from  Nelly  :  Ncl>on ;  and 
from  Patty  :   ]*attcrson. 

In  like  manner  arc  derived  Benson,  Gil»8on, 
Jefferson,  and  Simpson.  It  must,  however,  be 
biirno  in  niiml  that  this  final  5  occa>ionally  rcj'- 
resents  not  the  genitive  of  the  father's  name, 
but  the  plural,  when  the  name  is  derived  from 
some  peculi:uify  of  outward  appearance.  Bonos 
is  the  ajjjtropriate  name  of  a  medical  practition- 
er of  some  distinction,  and  Shanks  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  attracting  j>ublic  attention  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  num- 
ber of  Slianks,  Longshanks,  Cruokshanks,  or 
Cruikshanks,  and  Shccj»shanks  we  meet  with  in 
history  and  in  actual  life.  Common  people,  it 
is  well  known,  have  a  strange  jtartiality  for  the 
])lural  form  in  .<>•,  adding  it  even  to  the  verb  in 
the  vulgar — "says  I,  says  we" — and  hence  are 
probal>ly  derived  names  like  Flowers,  Grapes, 
Crosskcys,  Briggs  or  Bridges,  Banks,  Boys, 
Brothers,  Cousins,  and  Children.  A  different 
process  has  led  in  Italian  to  tlie  designation  of 
whole  families  from  aj)pearance  or  profession,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Medici,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  be  ]diysicians,  when  they  were  still  so  called 
after  an  ancestor  of  fartie,  or  the  charming  Bello 
and  Rosso,  who  left  behind  them  families  of 
Belli  and  Rossi  and  little  Bellini  and  Rossini. 

The  old  Saxon  derivative  in(/  has  left  us  un- 
fortunately but  few  proper  names  such  as  Man- 
ning and  Dunning,  but  the  expressive  kin  is 
much  more  largely  represented.  Derived  from 
the  ancient  c>/n,  it  meant  originally  "race"  and 
hence   gave   us   Cyning,  now   contracted    into 


j  King,  the  descendant  of  the  race  by  eminence, 
'  as  the  children  of  the  French  sovereign  were, 
with  like  exclusivcness,  long  known  as  ji/s  di 
France^  the  children  of  France.     Thence  came 
also  cyncd,  now  kind,  comprising  all  who  be- 
j  long  to  the  same  race  or  class.     This  is  the 
j  true  meaning  to  be  given  to  tlie  Biblical  exjn-es- 
I  sion  of  ''trees  bearing  each  after  its  own  kind," 
I  and  to  Hamlet's  words:    "A  little  more  than 
j  kin    and    less    than    kind."     In    its   secondary' 
meaning  we  find  the  su.:uestion,  that  what  is  of 
the  same  race  and  blood  must  needs  feel  affcc- 
!  tionately  one  for  another,  and  thus  kindness  be- 
j  came  synonymous  with  benevolence  and  broth- 
erly love.     Added  to  the  father's  nan)e  it  has 
from  the  earliest  times  served  to  designate  the 
,  descendants,  and  thus  we  have  obtained  Wilkin, 
Tomkin,  Pcrkin  (Pcterkin),and  their  derivatives 
j  Wilkins,  Wilkinson,  etc. 

Of  equal  antiquity,  but  of  much  rarer  occur- 
rence, are  the  names  obtained  by  nieans  of  the 
Saxon  termination  oc/,-,  as  in  Pollock,  fn»m 
Paul  and  contracted  into  Polk ;  which  is  often 
connected  with  the  firi«t  name  by  an  inscrtud  r, 
and  thus  gives  us  Wilcox  (Will-c-ocks),  I'hilcox, 
and  Mattox. 

,  It  Xh  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into  a  fall 
explanation  of  Engli.sh  surnames.  Tiie  work 
has  been  a»lmirably  done  by  mvn  of  great  n*- 
search  and  learning,  and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
'  ccssiiy,  but  a  .•'mall  j)roportion  of  the  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  sunjames  in  our  language  have 
Ik-cu  fully  explained.  They  are  ilcrival  from 
'  almost  every  possible  condition  of  personal 
()ualitie.4,  natural  objects,  occupations,  and  pur- 
suits, localities,  and  often  from  mere  caprice 
and  fancy.  "We  will  here  only  allude  to  ji  few 
peculiarities  c(»nnected  with  certain  classes  of 
1  names  which  deserve  fuller  investigation.  The 
Norman-French  brought  with  them  a  number 
of  names,  which  in  the  course  of  being  An;:li- 
cized  lost  both  in  form  and  meaning  so  much 
that  it  is  not  always  easy  now  to  retrace  them  to 
,  their  first  origin.  Thus  e.  ij.  Lc  Dispensicr. 
subseciuently  known  as  Le  Si)enccr,  was  origin- 
ally the  diyirnsatur  or  steward  to  the  Injusehold 
I  The  oflicer  who  accompanied  the  conqueror  be- 
came, of  course,  a  great  baron  in  Englan<l,  and 
at  the  san)e  time  tlie  founder  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Spenser,  now  represented  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Le  (ims  Vcintir,  anciently 
the  chief  huntsman  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
founded  in  like  manner  the  noble  house  of  Gros- 
venor.  Le  Xujkt,  now  known  as  Napier,  wuv 
the  officer  who  took  charge  of  the  Duke's  "  na- 
pery."  his  taljle-linen,  etc.  This  derivation  (-f 
the  illustrious  house  of  Napier  is  certainly  le^s 
romantic  than  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the 
grateful  monarch's  eulogy  of  his  brave  vassal, 
who,  he  said,  had  Na  Peer,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  authentic. 
Lfe  la  Chojiibre,  the  first  chamberlain  known  to 
England  by  that  name,  soon  dwindled  into 
Chambers  in  England,  and  the  corresponding 
Chalmers  in  Scotland.  The  Sinmnonpr  became 
plain  Summer,  the  Falconer  simple  Faulkner, 
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and  other  French  names  were  still  worse  treat- 
ed. Tlie  lieroic  Tuillefcr,  who  marched  before 
the  Conqueror's  host  singing  ancient  war-songs, 
survives  now  only  as  Telfair,  while  in  Italy  the 
name  has  softened  into  Tagliaferro,  which, 
though  they  spell  it  still  Taliaferro,  they  pro- 
nounce in  the  Southern  States  as  if  it  were  writ- 
ten Tolivor.  The  fair  l)c  Champ  is  now  ill- 
sounding  Sliands,  Belle  Chcre,  taken  from  what 
Chaucer  means  when  he  says:  "For  cosynagc 
and  eke  for  belc  chore,"  is  now  unpleasantly 
suggestive  as  Belcher.  Molyneux,  in  huniMe 
life,  is  written  as  well  as  ])roiiounccd  Mullnicks 
and  saintly  Theobald  is  Tipple  I 

Many  Norman  names,  taken  from  the  bear- 
er's native  land  or  town,  suffered  in  a  way  to 
make  us  tremble  for  many  of  our  names.  The 
Paganus  became  first  a  Paynim,  and  then,  short- 
er still,  J'ayne  ;  the  (Jlenoese  is  now  a  flancway ; 
and  the  man  from  II()gste])e  calls  himself  lluck- 
step.  But  tiic  worst  fate  befell  three  men  from 
three  little  towns  :  one  was  called  Dc  Ath,  and 
is  now  Dtxith  ;  another,  De  Ville,  became  brief- 
ly Devil ;  and  tiic  family  of  a  third,  from  Scar- 
devillc,  branched  into  two  lines — peaceful  Scar- 
iields  and  terrible  Scarodovils. 

By  the  side  of  such  unmerciful  treatment  the 
most  violent  contractions  in  sound  ai)i)ear  but 
trifling  injuries  done  to  a  name.  The  noble 
owners  of  Cholmondeley,  ]\Iarjoribanks,  and 
Tollcmache  may,  after  that,  well  bear  their 
curtailment  into  Chumley,  Marchbauks,  and 
Talmash ;  and  even  the  descendant  of  the  Dan- 
ish monarch's  cuj)- bearer,  originally  known  as 
Schenkc,  and  so  called  by  Shaksj^earc  and  Dry- 
den,  might  be  reconciled  to  his  modern  appella- 
tion of  Skinker. 

Families,  moreover,  were  not  the  only  suffer- 
ers by  such  violence.  The  names  of  towns  and 
])laccs,  of  public  and])rivate  houses,  even  though 
of  good  old  English  origin,  were  in  like  manner 
ill-treated  and  changed  beyond  all  power  of 
recognition.  It  might  be  pardonable,  from  the 
truthfulness  of  the  description,  to  change  St. 
Diacrc  into  Sandy  Acre,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire; 
and  the  Chartreuse,  a  former  Carthusian  con- 
vent of  great  renown,  suppressed  during  the 
Keforniation,  into  Charter  House.  There  is  no 
harm  in  changing  ''  Boulogne  Mouth,"  the  sign 
of  a  tavern  much  frequented  by  sailors  from  that 
locality,  into  Bull  and  ^louth  ;  or  "La  Belle 
Sauvage,"  the  name  of  another  inn,  the  lease  of 
which  had  been  granted  to  a  Mrs.  Isabella  Sav- 
age, into  Bell  and  Savage,  although  the  picto- 
rial representations  which  accompany  and  em- 
body the  names  are  enigmatic  enough  to  puzzle 
the  wisest  of  antiquarians.  The  frequenters  of  j 
the  famous  ale-house,  the  "Cat  and  Wheel," 
will  be  little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  owner 
because  he  substituted  those  simple  words  for  i 
the  more  pretentious  Catherine  on  the  Wheel  of  j 
his  predecessor;  and  the  "Bag  of  Nails,"  a, 
well-known  public  house  in  Pimlico,  is  deserv-  j 
cdly  more  popular  now  than  it  was  under  its 
classic  name  of  Bacchanalia.  But  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  complain  when   "  St.  Mary  on 


the  Bourne" — i.e.,  on  the  river — is  travestied 
into  Marylebone,  as  "Old  Bourne"  was  into 
Ilolborne  ;  and  when  the  memory  of  the  gentle 
St.  Helena,  whom  our  forefiithers  revered  as 
"Mincheons,"  is  forgotten  in  the  change  from 
Mincheon's  Lane,  a  street  that  passed  their  an- 
cient house,  into  Mincing  Lane.  Feiv  of  us 
would  recognize  in  the  sign  of  "George  and 
Cannon"  a  tribute  to  the  fame  of  George  Can- 
ning ;  or  in  the  famous  "  Goat  and  Compasses," 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  the  God  Encom- 
passcth  Us  of  the  Puritans.  Siill  less  is  it  sus- 
pected by  many  admirers  of  that  ancient  play. 
Punch  and  Judy,  that  the  names  represent  no- 
thing less  than  J^ontlus  cum  Judais,  a  relic  of 
an  ancient  Mystery  taken  from  St.  Matthew, 
xxviii.  19. 

Compound  surnames  are  numerous,  and  oft- 
en ludicrous  enough,  when  taken  aside  from 
the  time  and  circumstances  that  first  suggested 
them.  A  JNIassinger  ought  ever  to  be  a  Catho- 
lic, singing  holy  mass;  and  a  Shakelady  would 
hardly  be  admitted  into  good  society.  How 
Doolittlcs  get  along  in  life  is  a  mystery;  a 
greater  one  yet,  the  patience  with  which  men 
submit,  generation  after  generation,  to  being 
callctl  Gotobed,  Stabback,  or  Pojikiss.  Total 
abstinence  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  idea 
from  of  old,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fondness 
of  all  nations  for  the  name  ofDrinkwater,  which 
reaj)pears  as  Bcvilacqua  in  Italy,  and  as  Boileau 
in  France.  Sir  Thomas  Leathcrbreeches  had 
weight  enough  to  carry  his  uncomfortable  name 
into  the  best  society  of  England;  and  while 
Winspcar  has  become  a  great  name  in  Na])les, 
Shakspeare  is  immortal.  Our  Puritan  fathers, 
it  is  well  known,  indulged  in  a  sad  fimcy  for 
Scriptural  names,  which  they  used  almost  at 
hap-hazard — an  abuse  which  became  downright 
unpardonable  when  it  was  extended  to  whole 
l)hrases.  On  Hume's  roll  of  a  Sussex  jury  we 
find,  among  others,  a  Mr.  Fight-the-good-tight- 
of-faith  \Yhite,  of  Ewen  ;  and  a  Mr.  Kill-sin 
Pimple,  of  Witham.  The  most  unfortunate 
bearer  of  such  a  name  was  probably  the  brother 
of  the  famous  dealer  in  leather  who  presided 
over  the  Rump  Parliament.  His  pious  parents 
had  had  him  christened  as  "  If-God-had-not- 
died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned;"  and  as 
no  mortal  man  could  utter  the  whole  name  in 
sober  earnest  every  time  he  spoke  of  or  to  the 
unlucky  owner,  he  was  universally  known  as 
Damned  Barebones. 

Such  vagaries  are,  however,  by  no  means 
limited  to  one  country  or  one  epoch.  The 
great  dialectician  Diodorus,  in  order  to  shoAv 
that  language  was  the  result  of  an  arbitrary 
choice  of  words,  and  not  a  living  organism, 
gave  simple  words  as  names  to  his  slaves,  call- 
ing one  "The,"  and  another  "But."  There 
was,  of  course,  as  little  connection  here  between 
the  name  and  the  owner  as  there  is  between  the 
poor  slave  on  whom  a  master's  caprice  has  be- 
stowed the  name  of  a  free  and  famous  Koman. 
A  German  author  of  considerable  fame  imposed, 
in  this  manner,  his  pseudonym  of  Posgaru  for 
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many  years  on  the  world,  wliUh  read  his  works 
and  believed  in  his  name.  He  was  enjoying 
already  much  reputation,  even  in  Eni;lanil,  as 
the  successful  translator  of  Manfred,  before  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  hid  himself  behind 
three  Greek  words  Trof  yuQ  oi-,  meaning  W'ht/ 
then  not  f 

Double  names  are  not  frequent  among  us ; 
they  occur  mainly  where  Norman  names  have 
been  Anglicized.  Thus  we  have  d'Anton  and 
Danton,  d'Aubry  and  Dobrce,  d'Aubeny  and 
Daubeny.  Other  foreign  names  have  been  trans- 
lated and  modified.  The  French  Lc  Rlond 
rcajijicars  as  English  Fairfax,  and  mutilated, 
Blount  or  Bland.  The  German  Schwarz  is 
sometimes  Black,  and  sometimes  l>wart  or 
Swarts;  Klein  is  Little,  or  Small,  or  Kline. 
In  Canada  a  village  arose  on  lands  l)elonging 
to  a  Mr.  Sliej)herd,  and  after  him  was  called 
Shepherdvillc ;  the  French  Canadians  immedi- 
ately translated  this  into  Borgerville.  After  a 
while  the  Kn;:lish  clement  prevailed  for  a  lime, 
and  remodeled  the  name  into  Bcpgarville,  until 
the  French  once  more  rcchrislcntd  the  unlucky 
village  as  VlZ/af/c  clfs  (^uetcurs.  A  curious  class 
of  double  names  belongs  to  families  who  bear 
them  on  the  pretext  of  an  iili'is.  Documents 
abound  in  which  the  same  name  occurs,  not 
once  only,  which  might  l»c  the  clTcct  of  an  nrri- 
dent,  but  each  time  accompanied  by  its  shadow. 
Tims,  under  the  date  of  153.'),  already  we  meet  j 
with  a  "  Ricardus  Jackson,  <t/iits  Kcnordcn."  , 
In  Scotland  tl>c  custom  prevailed  for  some  tinu" 
to  use  the  Gaelic  name  with  the  Engli>h  tmns- 
lation  siii)cniddcd.  Men  ralJcU  thcm»c*lvcs 
M'Tavish  n//(*.s  Thomson,  M'Calinon  ff/iVui  iKiw, 
or  Gow  fi/t<i<i  Smith.     Iloncc 

the  eccentric  and  otherwise  in    ., 

torn  of  some  families  to  write  ihemsclvcs  br  one 
name  and  to  call  tliom 
the  case  with   the  Em 

Derby.  The  ali;us  was  gradually  omitted,  nnd 
the  two  names  remained  to  I>g  used  for  two  dis- 
tinct j>urj)osos.  ' 

As  the  (ddest  coats  of  arms  in  the  noJiility  of 
almost  all  countries  arc  the  simplckt,  consisting 
generally  but  of  a  single  device,  so  the  oldcAt 
names  also  may  be  pix'sumed  to  have  been  ex-  j 
trcmely  simple,  \oinfn  olim  ajnul  omnrs  f'ere 
t/entes  simples,  says  an  excellent  authority  on  the  ' 
subject.      Notwithstanding  this  '  howev- 

er,  there  seems  to  have  ])reva,.  n  <»lden 

times,  a  dislike  to  ver}*  short  and  simple  names. 
We  know  that  when  Diodes  became  Emperor 
he  fell  called  upon  to  lengthen  his  name  to  Dio- 
desian.  Luoian  mentions  a  man  calk-il  Simon, 
who,  '•  having  now  gotten  a  little  wealth,  changed 
his  name  to  Simon  ides,  for  that  there  were  so 
many  heggai-s  of  his  kin,"  and  set  the  house  on 
fire  in  which  he  was  born,  so  that  nobcnly  should 
point  it  out.  Early  French  historians  tell  us  , 
of  Brnna,  who  became  queen  of  that  kingdom, 
when  it  was  thought  proper  to  convey  something 
of  royal  pomp  to  her  name,  and  she  was  called 
Brunchault.  It  is  a  similar  reason  which  in- 
duces the  popes  to  change  their  names  as  soon  . 


as  the  fisherman's  ring  is  put  upon  their  finger 
— a  custom  observed  ever  since  the  name  of  one 
of  their  number,  Sergius,  which  meant  "  Hog's 
mouth,"  made  this  necessary  for  decencv's  s;ike. 
In  England,  also,  the  change  is  not  unfre(juent, 
though  a  happy  excuse  was  there  made  for  short 
namee  by  worthy  John  Cuts.  He  was  an  opu- 
lent citizen  of  London,  to  whose  house  and  care 
a  Spanish  embassador  had  l)ccn  assigned.  The 
proud  Spaniard  complained  ofticially  of  his 
host's  "shortness  of  name,"  which  he  thought 
disparaging  to  his  honor.  "  But,"  says  Fuller, 
''when  ho  found  that  his  hospitality  had  no- 
thing monosyllabic  in  it,  he  groaned  only  at 
the  uttenince  of  the  nanjc  of  his  host." 

An  entire  change  of  name  was  not  unknown 
to  our  forefathers  even.  Camden  tells  us  that 
they  were  frequent  in  his  time,  "to  modity  the 
ridiculous,  lest  the  U^arcr  should  soemc  villified 
by  them."  We  all  know  why  our  friend  Smith 
writes  1,"  '.''  Smytho  or  Smeeth,  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  .Mr.  Taylcuro.  It  is  of  the  lat- 
ter that  .Mr.  lx)wcr  tells  the  following  gixxl  sto- 
ry: A  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  been  mullifiod  into 
Taylcure,  a.sked  a  farmer,  hat'.ghtily,  the  name 
of  his  dog.  The  answer  was  :  '*  Why,  .Sir,  his 
pro|»cr  name  is  Jowlcr,  but  since  he's  a  conse- 
quential kind  of  a  puppy  we  calls  him  Jowlcaro.** 
If  1  •»  right  !  to  giro 
hnj  ; ;  les  to  t :  .  ;.sc  the 
minds,  actions,  nnd  successes  of  men  UcpcHdod 
not  on  their  genius  and  fate  only,  but  also  on 
their  nami  s,  then  we  Ciin  cortaiuly  not  blame 
those  who  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  an  ill- 
omened  surname.  Hcnee  wo  ran  svmpathizo 
with  |k04ir  .Mr.  Death,  of  MajuuirhuM'tis,  who  |»c- 
Court  to  change  his  name  to  Dirk- 

..:.  1  wc  do  so  ull  the  tnorc  readily  bo- 
caiiM  malicious  Fato  wotild  have  it  that  the 

I  who  p'  a  Mr. 

.     A  Mt    \  ;->  mere 

ambiiiouf  desire  to  assume  the  name  of  WaHh- 
tngton  by  the  argunimt  that  '*  no  member  of 
last^  wotild  «»pj>f>}(c  his  rcipK*st,  and  that  the  in- 
tcn  of  tui  many  years  of  Wormw(»od 

exi-i.  ••<  <  w^  •  i  ved  the  coni)K;nsation  of  a  great 
and  glorious  name." 

S-\LLTS  DTS.VPPOTX'niKNr. 

IT  was  ji;        '    '       '   ~e  of  a  June  tlay,  while 
tlie    ve-  -.    trilled    their   evening 

hymns,  that  John  ihoresby  came  across  the 
fields  to  the  farm  of  .Squire  Dodge.  The  air 
was  ficrfnmed  with  clover  and  fainter  w<kk1- 
scents  that  blew  up  from  the  fringe  of  timlxsr- 
land  skirting  the  village,  and  as  John  walked 
on  he  now  and  then  stooi»cd  to  pull  the  ghost  of 
a  dautlclion  from  which  its  glory  had  departe<l, 
blowing  its  threads  of  gossamer  thither  and  yon, 
as  he  had  been  used  to  do  when  a  boy — a  fatal 
test  whether  or  no  he  was  wanted  at  home. 
But  ju«t  now  his  thoughts  wandered  abroad  ; 
his  fate,  as  it  were,  hung  on  these  fine  threads; 
if  S(ii/i/  wanted  him  they  would  break  like  a 
bubble  and  scatter  at  the  first  full  breath,  other- 
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wise — well,  if  tliey  diilii't,  lie  forswore  the  fnith 
of  his  cliiltJhood.     However,  it  rjithcr  bespoke 
humility  in  him  thut  he  should  have  had  any  I 
doubts   about  the   matter,   since    he   had   bccii 
''goiii^;"  with  Sally,  on  and  ofl',  ever  since  he 
could  remember.     He  had  u  handsome  face,  a  I 
pood  name,  a  lar^'C  farm,  and  kcjit  the  district  i 
school  every  winter;   besides,  Sally  was  the  only  ' 
pirl  in  all  the  place  that  he  would  ''look  at,"  i 
jvs  the  saying  went,  thouph  they  were  not  few  ' 
wko  looked  at  him  and  were  obliged   to  look  , 
nwayapain.      Nevertheless  he  had  hesitated  too  , 
long,   as  prudence  told  him — he  remembered  I 
vaguely  some  old  saw  to  the  purpose  that  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady  ;   wjiicii,  togctiicr  with 
the  ajipearancc  (jf  a  rival  on  the  tapis,  urged  him 
to  delay  no  U)nger. 

And  who  was  this  presumptuous  rival  stcp- 
j)ing  in  between  Sally  an>l  liiuiself,  whom  the 
vill:i;;c  threat,  that  if  he  (lirtcd  with  Sally  Dodge 
John  Thoresby  '*  would  be  in  his  hair,"  only 
moved  to  laughter?  It  was  none  other  than  a 
"born  g'utleman,"  as  the  girls  dul)bcd  him, 
(jrderetl  by  his  physician  into  the  salubrious 
country  to  breatlio  dew-strained  air  and  drink 
new  milk.  To  be  sure,  there  were  those  who 
heartily  disbelicveil  either  in  his  gentle  birth  or 
weak  lung'',  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare  him 
of  the  ilk  who  live  by  their  wits;  but  as  these  | 
were  usniilly  of  his  own  sex,  it  didn't  matter 
much  to  him  or  any  one  else.  With  the  rich 
bloom  of  his  complexion,  the  daring  brilliancy 
of  coal-black  cyoi,  the  rij)e  lips  tiiat  gave  an  ac- 
cent of  tenderness  to  the  veriest  nothings,  the 
Uasji  of  white  teeth,  the  hands  dainty  as  a  wo- 
miin's,  the  grace  of  manner  that  expresses  so 
much  UMre  than  it  intends,  lie  might  well  have 
subjugated  a  more  soj>histicated  circle  of  young 
girls,  and  given  a  pang  to  the  hearts  of  more 
secure  lovers.  As  it  was,  he  became  the  ninety- 
and-nine  days'  gossij) ;  no  tea-diinking,  no  pic- 
nic was  complete  without  him  ;  so  that  it  was 
scarcely  surprising  that  such  remarks  as,  "A 
born  gentleman!  Acts  like  a  born  fool!" 
'^laudsomc  is  that  handsome  does!"  "Hand- 
some !  Do  you  call  /lim  handsome  ?  he's  got  a 
/<o;;7(/ nose!"  were  of  frequent  occurrence  from 
neglected  swains.  Having  llirted  desj)erately 
with  each  rustic  nymi)h,  and  raised  in  the  bosom 
of  each  as  magnificent  visions  of  a  city  home, 
servants,  silver,  ecpiipage,  and  what  not,  as  their 
uncultivated  imaginations  could  suggest,  he  had 
of  late  bidden  adieu  to  caprice  and  become  the 
very  dev(»ted  slave  of  Sally  Dodge. 

While  Joini  Thoresby  strode  onward  his  mind 
was  full  of  these  things.  To  love  Sally  seemed  • 
to  hi:n  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that  it  hard-  | 
ly  appeared  worth  while  to  tell  her  of  it.  Still  { 
he  was  uue;isy ;  she  was  a  mortal,  and  though  [ 
certainly  not  as  fallible  as  other  m-.iideus,  of  i 
whom  he  could  count  a  score,  ready  to  go  to  | 
the  world's  end  with  his  rival,  yet  what  might  i 
not  a  dashing  exterior  accorai)lish  to  his  preju- 
dice? 

"After   all,"    thought    he,    "perhaps  I  am 
reckoning  without  mv  host.     Who  knows  if  it . 


is  any  thing  more  than  friendliness  she  has 
shown  me?  Or  if  Philip  Kin-^sdown  is  not 
more  according  to  her  desert  than  I  ?"  Which 
reflections  in  no  wise  tended  to  retard  his  steps 
or  shake  his  resolution. 

As  he  tunacd  into  a  little  wooded  space,  inter- 
vening between  the  house  and  the  fields  through 
which  he  had  ])asscd,  the  murmur  of  voices 
smote  upon  his  car,  followed  by  laughter  like  a 
peal  of  bells,  while  through  the  dusk  two  forms 
parted  the  boughs  beside  him  and  went  onward, 
dr()i)ping  on  the  wind  as  they  went  snatches  of 
song  that  stole  back  to  him,  till  echo  caught  and 
carried  them  like  some  precious  spell  through 
all  the  listening  wood.  He  had  i>auscd  in  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  straining  his  wild  eyes  aft- 
er their  retreating  figures,  with  Sally's  name 
uuuttcred  on  his  lip,  and  as  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  nearest  su])i)ort  a  legion  of  des])e- 
rate  resolutions  whirled  across  his  brain ;  he 
would  follow,  and  Sally  should  choose  between 
them,  now  and  forever  ;  he  woidd  sell  his  farm 
and  go  to  Australia,  and  never  see  or  think  of 
her  again,  he  would — what  would  he  7*0^  do? 
But  oh,  if  she  did  not  care  for  him,  it  was  all 
it)  vain,  Australia  or  Nova  Zcmbla  were  no 
nearer  hai»pincss  than  Blossomborough  ;  happi- 
ness, that  had  jxirched  on  his  palm  but  yester- 
day perhaps,  while  he  neglected  to  close  his 
haiul  over  it !  Still  at  last  he  gathered  uj)  his 
faculties  and  pursued  his  way  to  Squire  Dodge's 
door. 

There  sat  Mrs.  Dodge  knitting  in  the  porch ; 
there  was  her  husband  a  step  beyond,  near  the 
orchard-jtaling,  discussing  the  latest  news  with 
a  neighbor.  The  scene  would  have  been  charm- 
ing, with  the  crescent  of  the  young  moon  duski- 
ly illuminating  it,  but  for  the  omission  of  one 
figure  that  could  alone  give  grace  and  romance 
to  the  view. 

"Good-evening,  Mrs.  Dodge,"  said  John. 
"Where  is  Sally?" 

"  Oh,  John,  i's  that  you  ?  Sally  ?  She's  got 
to  be  just  like  one  of  these  fire-flies ;  she's 
whisked  off  this  minute  with  that  what's-his- 
name,  to  have  a  moonlight  stroll,  as  he  called 
it.  They  will  have  to  be  quick,  for  the  moon  is 
going  down  fast." 

"  The  quicker  the  better  for  me,"  added  John, 
with  a  forced  laugh. 

Mrs.  Dodge  eyed  him  over  her  spectacles. 
"  Girls  will  be  girls,"  said  she,  consolingly.  "I 
don't  mind  owning  up  to  doing  a  little  flirting 
myself  when  I  was  a  girl ;  it  was  worth  walking 
a  "mile  with  a  blockhead,  just  to  see  Dodge's 
eyes  when  he  came  to  know  it. " 
'  "  Ah,  Mrs.  Dodge,  I'm  afraid  Sally  inherits." 

"Yes,  yes:  she's  a  chip  of  the  old  block. 
But  you  sit  down  a  while  ;  she'll  be  along  soon. 
I  told  her  not  to  walk  far  in  the  dew." 

So  he  sat  down  upon  the  steps,  while  Mrs. 
Dodge  gave  the  reins  to  memory,  and  related  the 
manv  hair-breadth  escapes  from  matrimony  she 
had  suffered,  together  with  items  of  minor  in- 
terest to  make  the  time  speed  ;  but  still  no  Sally. 

"  I  guess  she  has  stepped  in  soraeAYhcre,"re- 
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marked  lier  mother.  The  moon  went  wander- 
ing into  the  west  out  of  sight,  and  left  the  stars 
to  follow  at  their  own  sweet  wills  ;  the  tree-toad 
quavered  his  serenade  unflinchingly ;  the  little 
bubbling  brook  grew  melodious  at  having  all  tlie 
world  to  listen — but  no  Sally  came  to  render 
the  charm  complete.  "With  every  moment  John's 
heart  grew  heavier  —  oh,  what  delayed  her? 
Somewhere  he  felt,  underneath  this  very  heav- 
en, this  stranger  wooed  Ins  darling  while  he  sat 
idle.  Mrs.  Dodge  had  fallen  asleep  in  her 
chair,  with  the  last  reminiscence  unfinished,  and 
by  the  detaclied  sentences  she  now  and  again 
dropi)ed  from  out  the  land  of  dreams :  it  was 
})lain  she  lived  it  ail  over  again,  word  for  word, 
that  in  that  country  she  was  always  young. 
John  rose,  and  walked  down  the  lane  hesitating- 
ly ;  if  he  were  to  go  now,  after  waiting  so  long, 
and  miss  her  by  a  minute!  He  walked  l)a(k, 
and  Sallv  met  him  alone  at  the  doorwav. 

"Sally  I" 

"Oh  I  Is  it  yon,  John?  I  didn't  8cc  any 
one.  You  are  quite  a  stranger,  I  declare,"  she 
added. 

"1  had  hoped  never  to  be  a  stranger  to  vou, 
Sally." 

"Oh  no,  of  course  not,  Jolin;  you  are  my 
oldest  friend." 

There  was  something  ominous  in  this,  he 
felt. 

"Friend."  ho  re|>eatcd,  "I  thouglit  to  be 
something  dearer  than  that,  Sally;  tlmt  some 
time  you  might — love  me  —  is  it  —  is  it  —  too 
late  ?" 

*' It  might — ])crhap8  —  I  d(»n't  know  —  "she 
answered;  "but  you  did  not  speak,  nnd — to- 
Tiight  1  am  jiromiscd." 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  any  ]>rntc>st  on 
his  part  would  signify ;  that  for  weeks  she  had 
been  daily  worsted  in  a  drawn-battle  between 
her  atlections  and  her  aml»ition  ;  and  she  per- 
haps fancied  him  lukewarm,  when  he  merely 
left  a  kiss  on  her  forehead  without  rcpr(H)f, 

So  John  Thorusby  went  home  to  try  and  for- 
get Sally;  at  least  to  set  her  memory  in  some 
sacred  niche  of  his  heart,  and  go  about  liis  busi- 
ness as  if  it  were  not  there  burdening  each  mo- 
ment of  his  life.  But  he  found  forgetfulness  no 
easy  craft  ;  tlie  waters  of  Lethe  arc  guarded  by 
what  invulnerable  dragons!  He  grew  diligent 
upon  his  farm,  he  set  himself  to  repairing 
fences,  to  trying  new  seeds,  to  introducing  a 
thousand  imi)rovements,  to  studying  attentively 
every  body's  theory  of  agriculture;  he  worked 
with  a  will  at  whatever  his  hands  found  to  do, 
but  whether  he  swung  his  scythe  in  the  fragrant 
meadow  lands,  or  made  the  solemn  woods  an- 
swer with  a  thousand  voices  to  the  ringing  of  his 
a.xe,  or  hoed  potatoes  hour  by  hour,  his  mind 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  picture-making  at  Squire 
Dodge's  ;  and  at  evening,  when  fatigue  unnerved 
him  and  recreation  was  wanting,  what  better 
could  he  do  with  his  thoughts  than  give  them 
leave  to  visit  Sally,  since  he  might  no  longer  go 
himself?  Was  he  not  a  prosaic  lover  though,  to 
hoe  potatoes  instead  of  writing  poetry? 


I  dare  say  his  plan  was  the  healthier. 

Presently  it  came  out  that  Sally  Dodge  was 
engaged  to  riiilip  Kingsdown  ;  for  in  a  i)lace  like 
Blossomborough,  one  knows  one's  neighbor's  busi- 
ness better  than  one's  own,  and  usually  pays  more 
attention  to  it ;  and  when  John  came  in  to  tea 
one  evening,  he  was  regaled  with  a  broadside  of 
gossip  concerning  it  from  a  "friend,"  who,  un- 
der cover  of  dropjting  in  to  drink  tea  with  his 
mother  in  neighborly  fashion,  had  come  to  spy 
out  the  poverty  of  the  land. 

"L^mi>h  I"  said  she  ;  "  quite  a  cateh  for  Sally, 
I  expect." 

"Is  it?" 

"  Now  don't  you  go  to  being  cut  up  about  it, 
John  Thoresby ;  there's  jist  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  was  caught." 

"  ( )nly  one  must  have  bait,"  said  he,  attempt- 
ing to  be  facetious. 

"Now,  it's  a  curious  fact,"  she  continued, 
"that  I  ain't  spoke  with  a  girl  under  thirtr-five 
who  cxn  see  for  the  life  of  'em  what  Kin-sdown 
sees  in  Sally  Dodge,  and  they  were  jist  as  short- 
sighted when  }jou  was  waiting  upon  her:  and 
that  reminds  me — how  came  you  and  her  to 
tiare  up?*' 

"  I  never  heard  that  we  did.  Sally  and  I  are 
good  friends." 

"Now,  that  boats  all.  Mrs.  Jones  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  that  her  sister-in-law  heard  some  one 
snr  over  at  Mr.  Arnold's  that  you  went  to  sec 
ShIIv  one  niglit  when  she'd  gone  out  with  Kings- 
down  ;  ami  how  you  walkcil  tip  and  down  the 
gravel-path  and  stormed  alM»ui  it  to  Mrs.  Dodge 
was  a  caution  ;  nnd  how,  by-aml-bv,  you  cooled 
down,  nnd  when  Sally  came  home  you  hud 
words  with  her  a  sjm'II,  and  she  went  in  and 
hhimmod  the  ihK)r,  and  you  shi  «.k  Vdiir  list  in 
the  air  and  marched  oft'." 

"  It's  not  true,"  retunied  .Jiihn. 

"I  tcdil  'em  sol  And  that's  more,  I  told 
'cm  that  I  didn't  wont  to  hear  no  more  of  their 
scandal,  for  a  dog  that  will  fete  h  a  bone  will 
c.irry  one.  You  seen  the  things  Kingsdown's 
given  her?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  he  give  her  an  elegant  ring  with  a 
great  ])earl  in  it,  only  she's  lost  it  out,  which 
don't  look  well  for  the  match." 

"Certainly  not  fur  the  ring,"  interrupted 
John. 

"Then  he's  give  her  a  bracelet — real  Guinea 
gold  —  and  a  brooch,  and  a  pattern  muslin. 
Now,  between  us,  I  wouldn't  have  to(jk  the 
gownd  ;  you're  like  to  wear  those  sort  of  things, 
vou  know ;  and  if  she  should  quarrel  there'd 
be  nothing  but  a  rag  to  send  back.  There  was 
Sue  Morris,  for  instance — didn't  young  Taylor 
give  her  a  silk  gownd  that  cost  every  cent  of  tea 
dollars  when  he  was  a-keeping  comj'any  with  her, 
I  should  like  to  know?  And  didn't  .''he  put  it 
on,  and  slat  it  out  jist  as  if  silk  grew  on  every 
bush?  And  when  her  and  Taylor  flared  uj), 
what  does  his  mother  do  but  writes  her  a  note, 
a-telling  her  she  should  like  that  silk  gownd  her 
son  was  so  silly  as  to  give  her.     Well,  you  see, 
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it  was  all  in  stri^f^s,  so  Sue  jist  sends  her  back 
ten  dollars,  and  sixty  cents  interest." 

Toor  John  !  those  were  dolorous  daj's  for  him. 
Go  where  he  would,  Sally  Dodge  and  Philip 
Kingsdown  were  the  burden  of  every  song ;  their 
liappiness  seemed  to  pursue  him  like  a  Nemesis; 
at  the  j>ost-office,  in  the  street,  even  at  church, 
])eoj)le  appeared  to  put  themselves  out  to  talk 
to  him  about  them.  They  would  not  let  him 
be  silent;  they  plied  him  with  questions;  they 
sounded  him  with  fantastic  conjectures ;  they 
falsified  for  him  the  adage  that  a  man's  house 
is  his  castle.  Was  he  gathering  fruit  in  his  or- 
chard, neighbor  Jones  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice, and  gathered,  at  the  same  time,  whatever 
trifling  remarks  on  the  all-absorbing  theme  John 
chanced  to  let  fall ;  was  he  repairing  a  gate, 
neighl)or  Jenkins  did  not  fail  to  repair  to  the 
spot  in  order  to  taste  of  "  the  cup  which  cheers 
])ut  not  inebriates;"  did  he  water  old  Quicksil- 
ver, Miss  l<^arl  was  alert  with  her  huckct,  eager 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  a  too-inipiiiing  mind  by 
an  adroit  use  of  the  "pumj)." 

He  had  made  a  ])lan,  at  odd  moments,  of  the 
improvements  which  he  had  intended  to  com- 
])lete  uiK)n  the  (jld  homestead,  at  sucii  time  as 
Sally  should  signify  her  readiness  to  share  it 
with  him  ;  a  cozy  bow-window  here,  a  veranda 
there  ;  in  his  mind's  eye  it  was  all  finished,  even 
to  the  ])retty  lattice  and  the  wayward  vine  trem- 
bling in  the  breeze  and  throwing  its  tesselating 
shadow  on  the  lloor — even  to  the  dainty  figure 
at  work  there,  or  the  two  resting  at  twilight  in 
the  embowered  veranda,  while  the  stars  glinted 
between  like  blossoms  of  the  vine  that  had  bloom- 
ed at  their  approach.  Well,  it  was  high  time 
that  he  shoidd  phiy  the  part  of  the  iconoclast, 
and  shatter  these  idolatrous  images;  he  could 
burn  the  plans — that  were  easily  done — but  what 
wea])on  was  immaterial  enough  to  annihilate 
thoughts  and  feelings?  You  may  be  sure  he  did 
not  ask  himself  any  such  questions,  but  went 
about  his  endeavor  witli  such  weapons  as  he 
had  at  hand,  with  axe  and  hoe  and  hammer  and 
scythe,  till  experience  taught  him  tiuit  they 
were  inadequate  to  the  end.  The  few  novels 
he  had  read  told  of  disa])])ointed  lovers  taking 
to  the  desperate  ways  of  faro  and  the  Seine ; 
but  it  was  all  Greek  to  him ;  he  could  no  more 
understand  the  love  that  is  not  noble  enough  to 
keep  the  lover  virtuous  than  he  could  under- 
stand a  play  of  Euripides.  His  love  was  to  him 
an  angel  "  having  charge  concerning  him." 

As  for  Sally,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  held  the 
winning  card  and  discarded  it.  "  If  John  hadn't 
seemed  so  resigned,"  she  said  to  herself — "  if  he 
had  seemed  to  take  it  harder — if  he  had  looked 
as  Philip  did  when  I  hesitated,  and  said  such 
splendid  things — why — but  he  didn't.  And  aft- 
er all,  it's  jileasanter  to  be  loved  greatly  than  to 
love;  at  any  rate,  it  isn't  so  troublesome,"  she 
added,  remembering  sundry  jealousies  she  had 
entertained  at  a  time  when  John's  pretty  cousin 
came  to  Blossomborough. 

So  she  shut  the  door  on  the  past,  albeit  'twas 
of  unseasoned  stuff  and  wouldn't  close,  and  gave 


herself  up  to  present  pleasure  and  brilliant  an- 
ticipations of  the  future.  Every  one  said : 
"How  handsome  Sally  Dodge  is  growing!" 
"How  her  eyes  sparkle!"  "How  her  color 
flits!"  "How  lively  she  is!"  They  positively 
!  believed  love  was  the  talisman  that  had  brought 
it  all  to  pass — and  wasn't  it  so? 

"It's   no   use  crying  over  spilt  milk,"  she 

[  would  persuade  herself.      "  If  I  were  to  break 

with  Philip  now,  how  would  John  know  it  was 

because — because — pshaw!     Besides,  is  it  worth 

while  ?" 

Therefore  she  tried  to  fancy  herself  in  love 
with  Philij),  to  write  him  sentimental  notes,  to 
keep  his  ])icture  beneath  her  pillow,  to  shut  her 
eyes  when  she  found  weakness  where  she  had 
been  used  to  meet  strength,  to  believe  herself 
romantic  when  she  was  only  ambitious. 

Once,  when  Sally  came  tripping  home  from 
an  errand  across  the  little  river  that  sang  like 
a  siren  all  through  the  landscape  of  Blossom- 
borough,  tliere  was  John  Thoresby  leaning  over 
the  j)arapet  and  gazing  into  the  stream  with  the 
air  of  one  who  dreams.  Since  he  was  so  utter- 
ly oblivious  of  her  ladyship's  presence  she  had 
half  the  mind  to  leave  him  unmolested,  when 
vanity,  absurdly  enougli,  suggested  that,  maybe, 
he  contem])lated  sadder  things.     So  : 

"Do  you  believe  in  mermaids,  John?" 

"I  did  once,''  he  replied,  looking  up  with  a 
cheerfulness  that  relieved  at  the  same  time  that 
it  chilled  her.  I  do  believe  she  would  have 
liked  him  to  be  a  trifle  melancholy,  just  short 
of  the  dangerous.  No  one  enjoys  having  a  re- 
jected suitor  console  himself  in  a  fortnight. 

"Well,"  continued  she,  "if  it  were  not  a 
mermaid,  what  was  it  that  engrossed  you  ?" 

"A  laud-maid  perhaps,"  he  returned,,  very 
voraciously . 

"Oh,  very  likely.  Do  you  remember  when 
we  used  to  launch  a  chip  just  here,  called  the 
Lively  Sal///,  and  send  it  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery to  the  North  Pole?" 

"Ah  yes;  it  was  always  the  L>vclij  Salhjy 
Captain  Thoresby.  It  must  have  foundered. 
Who  has  heard  of  it  since?" 

"  Oh,  doubtless  it  put  into  some  port  for  re- 
pairs, and  was  pronounced  unseaworthy.  We 
shall  find  it  one  day,  high  and  dry  on  the  beach, 
cracked  and  seamed  and  blistering  in  the  sun." 

"A  wreck  of  itself." 

"A  Avreck  of  itself;  and  I  suppose  the  crew 
of  beetles  are  jolly  tars  by  this,  and  its  cargo 
of  clover-heads  have  gone  to  grass.  Why  didn't 
we  have  an  insurance?" 

"It  would  have  been  good  policy." 

"Certainly.  But  good-by !  See,  the  sun  is 
setting." 

When  she  had  gone  some  distance  a  back- 
ward glance  assured  her  that  his  eyes  still  fol- 
lowed her.  How  long  it  was  before  she  met 
their  smile  again ! 

Shortly  after  this  old  I\Irs.  Thoresby  said 
good-by  to  her  son,  and  journeyed  alone  to  the 
land  of  the  Hereafter.  John  felt  as  if  the 
storms  of  misfortune  were  gathering  about  him. 
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The  old  house  that  had  been  so  jdcasant  to  him 
grew  distasteful ;  the  lonesome,  deserted  rooms 
had  only  shadows  to  welcome  him  ;  his  meals 
were  like  a  hermit's.  No  longer  bound  by  ex- 
pectation or  affection  to  Blossoniborougli  he  re- 
solved to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  the  inhabit- 
ants were  electrified  one  morning  by  the  fact 
that  the  "  Thoresby  Farm"  was  for  snle.  Ev- 
ery  body's  eyes  and  ears  cxjjandcd  to  their  ut- 
most ;  it  almost  took  away  their  breath  ;  and 
for  one,  Miss  Earl  delayed  not  a  moment  to  toss 
on  her  sun-bonnet  and  liai)i)en  in  at  "Square 
Dodge's  to  see  liow  the  land  lay" — not  that  b!:c 
wanted  to  buy,  however. 

"Where's  John  Thoresby  bound  to?"  she  es- 
sayed, after  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged. 
"His  farm's  advertised,  sure's  I'm  alive.  You 
needn't  tell  me  tlierc  ain't  nobody  at  tlie  bottom 
of  it,"  shaking  her  head  at  Sally,  whose  heart 
gave  a  wild  leaj)  and  shook  her  like  a  reed. 

"  Can't  one  sell  a  farm  without  something 
being  in  the  wind  ?"  returned  Sally,  quietly. 

"  Not  unless  it's  to  raise  the  wind,  and  that's 
not  John's  fix." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  in  Mr.  Thoresby 's  confidence, 
Miss  Earl.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  give  you  any  in- 
formation on  that  subject.'' 

"  Ain't  ye,  though  ?  Why  you  and  him  used 
to  be  as  thick  a&  cream.  There's  Miss  Tike — 
her  folks  used  to  reckon  upon  having  you  next 
door,  sure  as  rates.  Says  she  to  me,  says  she, 
'  When  John  pits  married  I  suppose  Sarali  and 
him  will  live  in  the  old  place,  an'  I  shall  be 
right  glad  when  it's  done;  fi)r  I  shoiiMu't  1 
some  girls  that  I  know  of  for  nciglibors,  t 
haven't  got  the  broughtcn  up  of  Sarah  IXKjge.'" 

"I'm  sorrv  to  disapjHiiut  Mrs.  I'iko."  Miid 
Sally. 

"  I  guess  she  ain't  the  only  disappointed  one" 

"Oh  I" 

"  Where's  Mr.  Kiugntlown?  Socms  to  mo  I 
don't  see  /«///<  round." 

"  He  has  gone  fishing  up  the  river." 

'*Al)ove  the  bridge?  Pity  he  didn't  go 
t'other  day  and  keteh  you  and  J(»hn  a-chatling 
together  there;  I  reckon  tlierc'd  bin  a  i  r.rrv 
kettle  of  lish." 

"How  did  you  know  I  nu-i  Jolin  in  tiu- 
bridge  ?" 

"Oh,  a  little  bird  told  me'." 

*' A  little  bi:sy-body,  I  should  say." 

And  Miss  Earl,  having  verified  one  item  of 
rumor  and  exjiounded  another,  took  her  com- 
placent departure. 

No  one  in  Blossomborough  knew — thou;ih  it 
was  certainly  no  one's  fault  —  whither  J(»hn 
Thoresby  went :  he  took  no  one  into  his  confi- 
dence, he  asked  no  advice  ;  it  was  j)lain  to  liim 
that  if  he  were  to  live  without  Sally  it  must  be 
away  from  dear  old  Blossomborough  ;  and  so 
he  turned  his  1-ack  on  it,  and  went  out  into  the 
great  whirling  world  beyond,  without  the  high 
hoi)es  and  romantic  imaginings  that  have  up- 
held  and  inspirited  many  a  youth  on  the  same 
desolate  ])athway,  but  not  without  many  a  si- 
lent prayer  against  the  power  of  temptation, 


wliich,  perhaps,  served  him  jj^tter  than  legions 
of  brittle  resolutions. 

Fortune  favors  the  brave,  wc  hear;  and,  per- 
haps, having  lost  foothold  in  his  affections  by 
her  untttward  behavior,  she  at  last  decided  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  in  order  to  win  John 
Thoresby  to  herself;  for  true  it  is  that  hence- 
forth she  showed  him  a  smiling  face  ;  she  beck- 
oned him  over  rivers  and  seas,  across  mountains 
and  plains ;  she  revealed  to  liim  tlie  secrets  of 
the  soil ;  she  endowed  him  with  the  mimcuious 
touch  of  King  Midas,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions ;  she  hung  an  amulet  about  him  that  pre- 
served from  ill ;  indeed,  she  seemed  only  to  keep 
her  wonderful  >\he<'l  revolving  that  it  mi^ht  spin 
his  straw  into  shining  gold.  As  for  himself, 
he  received  prosperity  with  a  sort  of  imliflcr- 
encc ;  it  was  welcome  to  stay  with  him,  it  wa.H 
as  welcome  to  go  :  it  reseml)led  the  eli.xir  of 
life  with  the  living  essence  left  out ;  it  was  sim- 
j»ly  iu>ipid :  ho  would  doubtless  hare  jjrcfcrrcd 
to  hobnob  with  adventure,  and  entangle  himself 
in  the  uiulerbrush  of  v.iriable  circuujskinces. 
He  met  with  elegant  and  aceomj)lished  women 
by  scores— women  with  fascinations  that  might 
well  Imve  placed  rustic  graces  in  the  back- 
ground, but  uho^e  nu>st  sparkling  co(|uetries 
failed  to  oltscurc  for  an  instant  the  reculloctluns 
of  one  simjde  village  girl ;  but  he  thought  of  her 
now  as  .Mis.  KingndowQ,  ]i\iug  the  s;imc  lux- 
urious  life  as  these  creatures  about  him;  lie 
thought,  with  regret,  how  her  cordial  nuinners 
hail  itcrhapsstilTrned  into  conventionalisms,  her 

■les 

cd,  wronged,  faded,  and  sufTenDg — how  could 
he? 

Down  in  Bloatiomborongh  time  carried  other 
changes:  not  long  after  John  Thoresby *s  de- 
parture IMiilip  KingHdown,  |)crhaps,  finding  the 
courHC  of  truf  love  running  t<x>  smooth  for  ro- 
mance or  (  '  %  and  his  health  reinstated, 

wrote  Mime  : paml)y  verses  to  Sally  <jn  the 

BUtc  of  bis  heart  and  the  ruugli  usage  he  re- 
ceived from  Fate  in  Uing  « '  "  *  >  have  that 
chstMitial  organ  In-hind  him,  ,  ''  If  I  had 

but  ten  thousand  a  year,"  and  bade  Sally  good- 
by,  "tilcncing  her  expostulations  with  promises 
of  frequent  bulletins  an<l  a  sjjeedy  return.  She 
looked  after  him,  a*  he  swung  carelessly  down 
the  road,  with  some  pride  in  her  heart,  the  fig- 
ure was  so  lithe  and  graceful,  but  certainly  with 
no  tear  in  her  eyes,  Wcausc  it  was  so  dear;  saw 
him  clamber  to  the  top  of  the  waiiirjg  stage- 
coach, kiss  his  hand,  and  wave  his  handkerchief 
— heard  tlie  driver  crack  his  whip,  the  impatient 
horses  break  into  a  galloj',  aud  directly  they 
were  all  a  blur  in  the  distance. 

And  then  it  happened  that  Sally's  trials  com- 
menced,  that  her  pride  resolved  itself  into  cha- 
grin, that  riiilip's  name  brought  the  blush  his 
voice  could  never  provoke  ;  then  it  was  that  the 
measure  she  had  meted  was  measured  to  her, 
running  over — she  had  given  deceit,  she  must 
receive  tlie  same  ;  she  had  sowed  the  wind,  here 
was  the  bitter,  piercing  whirlwind  ;  then,  if  ihe 
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liad  loved  him,  her  heart  mi^^ht  have  broken. 
Week  lifter  week^shc  watclied  the  i)Ostman  on 
liis  rounds,  at  fiist  with  siiiiliiig  assurance  ;  but 
hitcr,  when  the  hour  approached,  she  witlidrcw 
to  her  own  room  and  questioned  fate  through 
the  cliinks  of  the  blinds ;  and  whenever  the 
stage  lumbered  into  town,  dusty  and  creaking, 
and  discharged  its  cargo,  not  even  Miss  Earl's 
eyes  vouchsafed  the  passengers  more  minute 
scrutiny  ;  it  was  a  lottery  in  which  she  daily 
invested  her  diminishing  faith,  and  as  daily 
drew  a  blank.  Now  and  then  an  unsuspicious 
neighbor  would  ask,  "  What  do  you  hear  from 
Mr.  Kingsdown,  Sully?''  Now  and  then  a  ma- 
licious one  brought  her  a  bonne  honr.he  of  the 
gossip  which  resembles  the  rolling  stone  that 
gathers  yio  moss  in  nothing  excepting  its  mo- 
tion. When  she  went  out  it  was  under  ])eril 
from  a  masked  battery  of  eyes — she  had  heard 
that  walls  have  cars — she  knew,  to  her  cost,  that 
blinds  had  eyes.  Sometimes  Miss  Karl  brought 
blundering  consolation  in  the  assurance  that, 
"  sooner  or  later,  riiili])  Kingsdown  would  get 
his  comc-uj)ancc." 

"Justice  is  justice,"  was  a  favorite  njjhorism 
of  her  own,  "  and  justice  will  take  ]>lace,  sooner 
or  later." 

Hut  all  tliis  no  way  eased  the  smart  that  van- 
ity had  received,  nor  broke  the  fall  of  pride. 

She  had  looked  to  be  among  the  first  in  the 
land,  to  ride  in  her  carriage,  to  feed  on  the 
roses  and  lilies  of  life,  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion, 
and  star  it  in  the  social  world  ;  for  although 
Squire  Dodge  was  among  the  best  of  IJlossom- 
borough — the  gentry  of  the  place,  as  Miss  Earl 
im]»rcsscd  uj)on  all  strangers — still  Sally  was 
aware  of  a  sphere  beyond  lilossomborough  in 
which  she  aspired  to  shine ;  and  maybe  she  had 
figured  to  herself  the  report  rumor  would  be 
sure  to  carry  to  her  native  town  of  her  splundor ; 
a  very  weak  and  miserable  i)ride,  no  doubt,  but 
one  in  whicli  many  a  girl  with  more  "brought- 
cn  uj)"  than  Sally  has  indulged. 

So  a  few  years  passcil,  antl  the  two  young 
men  who  had   stirred   Blossomborough  to  its 
centre    had  drifted  at  last   almost  comj)letcly  [ 
out  of  its  everyday,  honiespun  life.     When  the  : 
blow  was  fresh    upon   Sally  she  had  rejoiced 
that  John  Thorcsby  was  nowhere  near  to  wit- 1 
ness   her   degradation,   as   she  chose  to  think  ' 
it ;  hoped  she  might  never  see  his  face  again  ;  j 
but  by-and-by  she  began  to  long  for  his  cordial 
companionship  without  confessing  it  to  herself, 
however;  tliere  was  a  void  in  her  life  for  which 
riiilip  Kingsdown  was  scarcely  responsible. 

Sometimes  the  newspapers  spoke  of  a  Mr. 
Thoresby,  and  the  villagers  wondered  if  it  were 
John,  when  he  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world ;  sometimes  his  name  tui'ned  up  among 
the  marriages,  and  they  turned  up  their  eyes 
and  questioned  if  he  had  wherewithal  upon 
whicli  to  support  a  wife  ;  sometimes  it  fixed 
them  from  among  the  list  of  deaths,  and  their 
eyes  wandered  instinctively  in  the  direction  of 
tlie  pleasant  Thoresby  farm  and  two  white  slabs 
in  the  mossy  church-yard,  and  they  fell  to  speak- 


ing of  his  genial  ways  and  his  frank,  handsome 
countenance,  and  to  reviving  the  days  when 
they  had  seen  him  passing  to  and  fro,  the  bov- 
ish  lover  of  Sally  Dodge.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  name  of  Kingsdown  flourished  in  a  report 
of  some  wedding  among  t!ie  ton,  or  made  a 
handsome  figure  on  a  subscription  list ;  but 
whether  or  no  it  were  "  that  scamp  Kings- 
down"  was  a  subject  of  serious  conjecture. 

Meanwhile  the  maggot  of  ambition,  liaving 
worked  mischief  with  Sally,  invaded  Squire 
Dodge's  brain  one  spring  morning ;  he  had 
spent  part  of  the  previous  winter  as  delegate  to 
the  General  Court,  and,  "  life  that  Avas  life,  had 
opened  his  eyes,"  as  he  said,  "to  momentous 
opportunities ;"  it  inspired  him  with  a  haste  to 
get  rich,  with  a  sublime  faith  in  s])eculations 
and  his  own  business  capacities.  Nowadays  he 
was  always  ofi'  to  the  city,  always  returning  with 
his  hat  full  of  mvsterious  documents,  alwavs 
eagerly  scanning  the  daily  news,  engrossed  in 
interminable  calculations,  and  as  inflammable 
in  temper  as  though  he  were  afflicted  with  the 
gout.  He  allowed  the  i)lanting  season  to  leave 
him  in  the  lurch,  his  fences  and  out-biiiMings 
to  go  to  wreck  and  ruin,  and  gave  his  cattle 
carte  blanche  of  the  premises.  Mrs.  Dodge 
scolded,  Sally  expostulated,  the  neighbors  spied 
and  meddled,  but  he  pursued  his  way  rejoicing 
and  confident.  Miss  Earl  sagely  prophesied 
that  "Square  Dodge  would  come  out  at  the 
little  end  of  the  horn  one  day;"  but  whether 
she  referred  to  either  horn  of  a  dilemma  or  that 
of  a  cornucoj)ia  was  not  aj)parent,  though  the 
reflection  seemed  to  afibrd  immense  compensa- 
tion for  her  ballled  curiosity. 

"lleigh-ho,  neighbor  Dodge,"  shouted  jMr. 
Jenkins,  leaning  over  the  front  gate,  which 
threatened  to  collai)se  beneath  him,  "  seems  to 
me  we  ain't  as  spruce  as  usual." 

"We  don't  pine  about  it,"  answered  the 
Squire,  making  an  eff'ort  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  Ila,  ha ;  I  say,  neighbor,  your  orchard's  a 
sight  to  behold." 

"  Don't  look  at  it  then." 

"Them  canker-worms  are  giving  you  a  lift 
agin'  harvest-time." 

"Canker-worms?  I  haven't  seen  any." 

"Cracky !  where  do  you  keep  your  eyes?" 

"  On  my  own  afiairs." 

"  Good !     Kither  far-sighted,  ain't  ye  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  much  so  as  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors." 

"  Well,  I  advise  you  to  look  tlirough  their 
spectacles  a  spell." 

"They'd  give  me  the  blind  staggers." 

"They'd  show  you  a  spectacle.  Square." 

"Well,  Jenkins,  there's  one  thing  a  body 
don't  need  glasses  to  see,  and  that's  a  meddler. 
Good-morning."  And  Jenkins  departed  in  high 
dudgeon,  of  course. 

"It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turn,"  as  Miss 
Earl  remarked,  privately,  with  regard  to  her 
own  unrewarded  efforts  to  get  at  the  gist  of 
Squire  Dodge's  aftairs  rather  than  to  any  desire 
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she  entertained  for  reformation  therein  ;  and 
true  it  is  that  Blossonihorough  waxed  feverish 
in  its  pulse  one  day  when  it  transjnred  that  two 
strangers  had  eome  down  in  the  morning  stage, 
spent  some  hours  closeted  with  Squire  Dodge, 
and  had  departed  late  in  the  afternoon,  leav- 
ing the  Squire  delving  among  a  heap  of  pajMjrs, 
api)arently,  till,  when  Sally  stole  st)ftly  in  to 
summon  him  to  tea,  she  found  him  howcd  over 
the  waste,  dead  like  his  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Here  was  a  fine  ])iece  of  work  for  the  gossips, 
who  already  resembled  wreckers  reaching  out 
remorseless  hands  for  each  precious  stranded 
morsel,  loth  that  any  ghould  escape  them. 
There  were  a  thousand  explanations  abroad,  a 
thousand  surmises ;  whether  or  no  Sally  and 
her  mother  would  wear  the  deepest  mourning,  , 
and  if  it  would  be  becoming ;  whether  the 
Squire  iiad  left  a  will,  and  if  Mrs.  Dodge  would 
be  likely  to  marry  again  at  iier  nge ;  whctber 
they  would  sell  the  jilace  or  farm  it  at  the 
halves ;  or,  in  short,  what  they  would  do,  and 
how  they  would  do  it.  That  he  had  loft  a 
competency  to  his  heirs  was  the  unanimous 
ojiinion  ;  imagine,  then,  what  direful  consterna- 
tion ensued  when  it  was  fdund  that  lie  had 
swamped  every  thing  in  his  too  eager  clutch  at 
a  slipjicry  bubble. 

"  1  told  you  sol"  ejaculated  Mi^s  Earl. 

"I  knowed  how  it  would  cend  I"  squeaked 
Mr.  Jenkins.  "  'Twas  as  jilnin  as  a  man's  nose 
on  his  face  I"  cried  the  neighborhood  in  concert. 

After  the  first  agony  was  parsed  Sally  l>o- 
siiiTcd  herself  and  began  to  make  plans  for  the 
future;  scant  room  for  ca:>tle-building  was  here, 
that  glorious  comi)cnsntion  for  the  trials  of 
young  and  old.  There  were  those  even  in 
BhjssoMiborough  who  were  not  slow  to  oftcr 
her  a  home;  but  Sally  from  among  her  earth- 
ly goods  had  saved  a  disnml  remnant  of  pride. 
Besides,  she  had  some  idea  what  such  depend- 
ence might  be  like ;  so,  gathering  together 
their  slender  means,  she  and  her  mother,  gjint- 
tered  and  enfeebled  by  the  shock,  pursued  their 
isolated  path  out>i(U'  of  lilossombnrougl),  dim- 
ly feeling  that  where  so  much  of  tlu-ir  own  had 
been  lost  sometldiitj  might  perhaps  l>e  found. 

It  was  not  finite  the  first  time  Sally  l)ad  made 
acquaintance  with  this  plausible  world.  Now 
and  again  she  had  been  to  the  neighboring 
cities,  on  heydays  and  holidays,  for  a  little 
shopping  or  a  visit.  She  knew  something  of 
its  thoroughfares,  of  its  inns;  very  little  of  its 
customs  and  its  pitfalls.  They  took  lodgings 
in  an  obscure  quarter,  of  which  she  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  her  father  speak  as  resf)eet- 
able  and  cheap  ;  and  with  visions  of  a  comfort- 
able home,  the  fruit  of  her  own  exertions,  Sally 
spent  weeks  in  a  diligent  search  for  employ- 
ment. Poor  child,  how  many  unsuspected 
lions  stayed  her  steps  toward  the  Palace  of  In- 
dustry I  She  found  herself,  with  dismay,  un-  ^ 
fitted  for  almost  every  species  of  work ;  the 
energy  which  she  had  wielded  with  credit  at 
home  upon  a  farm  was  ill  adapted  to  the  emerg- 
encies  of  a   city.      She  had  fancied  herself  a 


competent  seamstress;  here  those  who  would 
overlook  her  want  of  a  recommendation  found 
fault  with  her  execution.  Wherever  she  turned 
for  aid  the  fiat  nunc,  mcnc  confronted  her  with 
visible  letters  of  fiame,  burning  into  her  life 
itself.  Thus  they  dragged  on  a  I'itiful  exist- 
ence ;  to-day  elated  by  some  prospect  of  a  drearv 
drudgery  of  the  needle,  to-morrow  bowed  be- 
neath defeat.  One  by  one  the  visions  Hope 
had  painted  grew  dim  in  this  atnuis])here  of 
penury,  stepped  sternly  out  of  sight,  Avhile 
ghastly  forebodings  came  to  take  their  jilaccs. 
Her  mother,  broken  in  health  and  mind,  some- 
times spent  whole  weeks  in  bed,  sometimes  rose 
and  insisted  upon  doing  a  j'ortion  of  the  work, 
which  Sally  as  often  was  obliged  to  undo,  with 
aching  eyes  and  patient  fingers.  While  they 
waged  contijiual  warfare  with  famine  here,  the 
deep  blue  autumn  skies  reminded  them  of  har- 
vest-days at  home — days  of  unapi)reciated  enso 
and  plenty,  when  their  bins  were  ovcrfiowingas 
their  hospitalities,  and  their  orchards  lavish  of 
luscious  wealth ;  days  when  the  oilor  of  ])re- 
serves  was  regnant,  while  the  lucent  jellies  fil- 
tered themselves  into  colored  crystals,  and  the 
great  pans  of  milk  in  the  dairy  gathered  rich- 
ness in  iillencss ;  days  tliat  needed  only  a  pass- 
ing breath  from  a  confectioner's  near  to  revive 
themselves,  till  Mrs.  Dodge  sought  consolatiotj 
in  the  tattercil  leaves  of  a  receipt-book,  that  by 
some  chance  remained  to  her. 

"There's  constitution  take,"  she  would  say. 
"I  used  to  make  that  when  I  expected  folks  at 
camp-meeting  time,  because  it  was  hearty;  and 
Sally,  here's  that  very  cup  cake  I've  l»:iked  8o 
often  when  Mr.  Bliss  was  on  the  circuit.  I 
baked  it  in  hearts  and  rounds  ;  he  thought  they 
were  so  mu(h  more  tempting  than  a  slice 
Don't  you  rcmeml>cr  how  wc  used  to  call  it 
Bliss  cake  at  home?" 

"Oh:  did  wc?" 

"Yes;  and  some  folks  railed  him  Earthly 
Blis5,  he  was  so  fond  of  tid-bits.  (Jne  pound 
butter,  nine  eggs — no;  where  was  I?  (jh  1 
five  eggs — what  a  hen  the  croj>]>le-cro\vn  was 
for  laying!  She  laid  all  winter  once,  if  you'll 
believe  it;  only  in  summer  time  she  vtm/d  lay 
away,  all  we  could  do.  Don't  you  know  how 
she  marched  into  the  yard  one  day,  as  grand  as 
Cuffy,  with  twelve  chickens  she'd  hatched  on 
the  sly?" 

And  thus  she  would  beguile  herself  with  frag- 
ments of  the  jjast,  so  comm(jnj»lace  jit  the  time, 
so  precious  in  retrospection.  But  Sally's  retro- 
spections were  of  a  somewhat  different  order. 
Day  after  day  the  happy,  careless  years,  when 
John  Thore^by  was  her  cver-i)resent  thought 
and  companion,  passed  like  some  court  jiageant 
in  review  before  her.  It  was  the  one  poem  of 
her  life,  the  thrilling  romance  that  she  knew 
by  heart,  which  she  could  take  up  at  any  chap- 
ter, in  any  company,  in  the  midst  of  whatever 
toil,  and  forget  the  meagre  Now  and  its  belong- 
ings. It  was  a  volume  always  open  beneath 
her  eyes,  the  moral  of  which  ran — "If  you  had 
listened  to  reason  and  John  Thoresbv."     There 
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were  times  when  the  persistent  wind  appropria- 
ted the  very  airs,  sweet  and  flute-like,  she  had 
heard  Juhn  whistle  on  rare  June  mornings. 
Sometimes  it  soughed  in  tlio  long  metre  of  the 
hymn  tunes  they  had  used  to  sing  together  at 
singing-school;  the  little  crazy  clock  ticked  his 
name,  like  some  spiritual  manifestation  ;  the 
trip-iiammers  across  the  way  sprang  to  the  horn- 
pijjc  which  she  had  first  danced  with  him ;  no 
strange  voice  on  the  stairs  but  gave  an  impetus 
to  her  sluggish  blood  ;  no  knock  at  her  door  but 
sent  the  heart  into  her  mouth. 

Having  been  more  than  usually  successful 
one  week,  on  Saturday  night  she  brought  home 
a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  rejjlacc  the  patched  and 
slii>sh(jd  leather  rags  she  was  shuflling  about  in 
with  infinite  discomfiture  ;  she  was  trying  them 
on  wearily,  as  she  did  every  tiling  nowadays, 
and  tliinking  how  Somebody  had  once  said  the 
foot  was  pretty,  when  suddenly,  by  what  chance, 
her  own  name,  jjrinted  in  large  type  in  the  news- 
paper in  which  the  shoes  had  been  wrapped,  ar- 
rested her.  If  a  ])oliceman  had  touched  iier  sig- 
nificantly and  said,  "^ly  prisoner,  Miss  Sarah 
Dodge!"  she  could  no  more  have  doubted  her 
own  cognomen,  or  been  more  inclined  to  dis- 
pute it:  still,  there  it  was;  it  did  not  fade 
away,  nor  was  it  written  in  sympathetic  ink 
that  the  iieat  of  imagination  might  call  it  forth  ; 
but  without  feeling  that  it  was  i)Ositively  her 
own,  being  in  facj;  rather  confused  as  to  wheth- 
er or  no  she  owned  so  much  as  a  name,  she 
carried  it  nearer  the  tallow-dij),  eager  to  know 
what  it  w^as  about  this  Sarah  Dodge,  in  whom, 
at  some  period  of  her  life,  siie  seemed  to  have 
UxkQW  an  unaccountable  interest. 

"If  Miss  Siinih  Do(1j,'e  will  iuform  J.  T.,  Pitt's  Place, 
New  Yolk,  where  siie  lusiy  be  found,  she  will  greatly  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  of  an  old  friend." 

That  was  all ;  but  how  much  it  said  to  her 
lonely,  aching  heart!  Here  was  somebody 
from  among  the  indifferent  millions  of  man- 
kind who  stretched  out  a  friendly  hand  to  her, 
Somebody  who  was  anxious  about  her — J.  T. 
What  pretty  initials  they  were !  The  little  clock 
took  them  up  and  went  on  beating  out  J.  T.'s  to 
infinity.  She  no  longer  mistrusted  her  identity. 
John  Thoresby  bore  witness  to  it,  and  he  loved 
her  still !  To  be  loved,  what  an  experience 
was  that,  yes — oh  yes,  and  to  love !  In  her 
old  glad  days  of  conquest  she  had  known  no- 
thing like  it;  but  stay,  imagination  had  played 
her  false  long  ago,  what  if  it  were  cheating  her 
again?  There  was  no  syllable  of  love  in  this, 
merely  the  anxiety  any  "friend"  might  enter- 
tain ;  she  had  changed  in  so  much,  might  he 
not  have  changed  in  something?  The  Very 
Thing,  without  a  certainty  of  whose  existence 
she  could  hardly  reply  to  his  appeal  ?  It  never 
struck  her  that  one,  though  figuring  in  the  thin 
disguise  of  initials,  might  hesitate  to  publish  his 
sentiments,  or  that  as  a  "friend"  he  acted  in 
the  character  she  had  given  him.  Struggling 
thus  with  doubt  her  eyes  rested  again  on  the 
torn  sheet;  how  could  she  have  carried  it  so 
long  without  a  prescience  of  its  value  ?     It  was 


like  some  ragged  parchment  one  sjiurns  from 
one's  path  in  which  a  fortune  lies  perdu ;  how- 
tumbled  and  yellow  it  was! — dolt,  why  had  she 
not  thought  to  look  for  the  date  ?  It  was  two 
years  before!  That  settled  it.  To-day  he  might 
not  be  of  the  same  mind  as  then  ;  two  years  of 
utter  silence  must  have  ])ut  an  end  to  wiiatever 
interest  he  once  felt:  what  plant  can  live  with- 
out sunshine?  She  tried  to  recollect  her  em- 
ployment on  that  September  day,  two  years 
back,  where  her  thoughts  had  been  busy,  if  she 
had  received  no  unrecognized  intimations  that 
another  heart  beat  strongly  for  her.  Oh,  why 
had  not  Fate  thrown  this  new:<paper  in  her  way 
as  well  at  that  time  as  to-night  ?  Why,  but  be- 
cause two  years  ago  she  was  too  proud  to  con- 
I  fess  to  John  Thoresby  that  poverty  was  irksome 
and  love  a  magnet. 

j  So  she  folded  the  advertisement  away  with 
j  her  souvenirs  and  went  plodding  on  in  her  old 
I  ways,  while  her  mother's  life  seemed  fading  like 
j  an  untended  flame,  and  her  own  a  threadbare 
fabric,  once  woven  in  gold  brocade. 

And  so  John  Tiioresby  had  wandered  back 

!  to  Blossomborough  two  years  before — to  a  very 

different  Blossomborough  from  that  which  he 

'  had  left  it.     The  grass  no  longer  grew  in  the 

,  streets,  a  railroad  track  had  meandered  into  his 

once  thrifty  orchard,  the  dear  old  farm-house 

flaunted  a  barbarous  sign-board  to  signify  that 

'  here  was  entertainment  for  man  and  beast.    Tiie 

'  loud  rustle  of  machinery,  the  unfamiliar  faces, 

,  the  alert  step  of  the  passers,  the  well-kept  roads 

and  pretentious  homes — above  all,  the  spirit  of 

enterprise,  which  blew  dust  into  his  face  and 

jostled  him  on  the  way,  made  him  half  believe 

that  he  had  alighted  at  the  wrong  station. 

"Is  this  Blossomborough?"  lie  asked,  of  a 
boy. 

"No,  it's  Datonsville ;  it  used  to  be  Blossom- 
borough though,  before  Mr.  Daton  built  them 
mills  there  and  set  the  place  agoing  2.40." 

"Indeed!  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  of 
Squire  Dodge's  family  ?" 

"Never  heard  of  'em  myself." 
Sauntering  onward  he  easily  recognized  the 
old  wooden  house  of  Miss  Earl,  which  always 
looked  as  if  it  had  just  stei)ped  out  of  a  toy  vil- 
lage, with  its  one  jioplar  holding  guard  over  it ; 
and  there,  too,  stood  its  owner,  bent  and  gray 
as  ever,  haggling  with  the  butcher  over  a  joint 
of  meat. 

"Miss  Earl,  I  believe,"  said  John,  offering 
his  hand. 

' '  Goodness  gracious  me !  Did  you  rain  down, 
John  Thoresby?  I  thowjht  you  had  a  natural 
sort  of  way  with  ye  as  you  cairie  along ;  I  was 
jist  asking  Mr.  Newton  if  he  could  tell  who  thai 
smart-looking  stranger  was.     Come  in  now." 

"I  begin  to  think  that  either  I  am  bewitched 
or  Blossomborough  is,  Miss  Earl." 

"  Mercy  sake !  I'm  glad  to  hear  the  old  name 
agin.  This  new  folderol  jist  leaves  us  old  in- 
habitants out  in  the  cold.  Suppose  now  some 
one  should  ask  where  I  was  horned  ?  I'm  sure 
'twasn't  in  Datonsville  ;  and  there  isn't  no  such 
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])lace  as  Blossomborough.     Datonsvillc  I     Fitl- 
dlesticksville,  /say." 

Here  the  impatient  butcher  put  his  head  in 
at  the  door. 

"Going  ter  take  this  jint?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Newton,  I'll  leave  it  ter  you. 
I've  told  ye  Avhat  I'll  give ;  but  I  don't  want  no- 
body to  call  ;//('  a  skinflint." 

"Well,  I'll  leave  it  with  you,  I  puess." 

"  T  dare  say,"  said  John,  after  this  rhnracter- 
istic  interruption,  '*  that  all  our  old  friends  have 
changed  as  much  as  the  town." 

"That's  true.  There's  Mrs.  Jenkins,  she's 
dead  and  buried,  and  Jenkins  married  ngin,  and 
his  wife's  got  a  ]»ianny,  and  her  and  the  girls 
they  keep  hot  water  in  the  house  all  the  time. 
She  makes  Jenkins  walk  Spanish,  I  can  tell  you." 

And  so,  after  comjilcting  the  circuit  <if  Roliin 
Hood's  barn,  tlie  force  of  circum'-tancL-s  run  her 
foul  of  Squire  Dodge's. 

"Mr.  Jones  he  got  burned  l)ad  juuting  out 
the  fire  on  Scpiarc  Dodge's  okl  jdace.  It  caught 
in  the  barn,  you  see,  and — " 

"  Were  any  of  the  family  injured  ?" 

"No;  only  Sojihrony  was  scan  half  out  of 
her  wits,  which,  l>ctwecn  you  and  me,  wasn't  no 
great  harm." 

"  Soi)hrony  !     Who  is  Sophrony  ?" 

"She's  Mr.  Perkins's  daughter.     There  \ 
four  of  'em,  but  two's  got  married  since  ti 
He  bought  the  i)lacc  from  the  Square's  cred- 
itors." 

"The  Squire's  creditors?" 

"  Lor  I  hain't  you  ever  heard  how  the  Square 
made  away  with  every  thing  Ijc  had  iu  the 
world  ?  And  some  do  say  thai  he  made  awny 
with  himself  too.*' 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  at  all." 

"  Mercy  I  'twas  so  long  ago  I  thought  every 
body  knew  ;  it  made  a  great  deal  of  talk.  Miss 
Dodge  she  took  it  ama/.ing  hard.  She  went  out 
of  her  head  for  a  week,  and  Sally  had  a  licap 
of  things  on  her  hands.      But  Sally's  j>lucky." 

"  Was  she  married  at  that  time?" 

"  Married  I  She  isn't  married,  not  as  I  knows 
on,  unless  it's  since  they  left  these  parts." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  that  scamj)  jilted  her;  tlint  is,  he 
went  olV  one  day,  and  that  was  the  last  of  him. 
But  justice  is  justice,  and  justice  will  tiikc  jilacc 
sooner  or  later ;   he'll  git  /us  come-ujiance !'' 

"Very  likely.  But  Sully— how  have  they 
got  alonu^  ?"' 

"Mercy  knows.  They  went  away,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  Jericho  for  all  /  know.  When  a 
body  asked  Sally  she'd  only  s.-iy  slie  was  going 
ter  work;  ye  couldn't  git  nothing  else  out  of 
her.  You  know  she  was  always  a  little  close- 
mouthed,  Sally  was." 

John  left  Blossomborough  in  the  next  train, 
though  steam  was  hardly  swift  enough,  since  he 
felt  that  every  moment  was  precious  to  him,  that 
HO  time  must  be  lost  in  his  search  for  Sally. 
Every  delay  at  the  way-stations  annoyed  him 
beyond  endurance,  while  he  tortured  himself 
with  a  thousand  possibilities  of  evil.     After  all, 


it  was  like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-mow; 
therefore  what  better  could  he  do  than  advertise 
for  her,  and  spend  his  day  in  the  haunts  of  the 
poor  and  alHietcd.  feeling  assured  that  she  must 
be  anu)ng  them  ?  From  one  of  the  most  retiring 
of  men  he  became  the  most  inquisitive,  and 
though  he  left  no  stone  unturned,  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  world  was  full  of  disappointments 
and  Dodges. 

He  swooi)ed  down  u]>on  a  Miss  Dodge  in  the 
millinery  lino,  who  for  a  nu>meni  believed  the 
"coming  man"  had  arrived:  he  sent  up  his 
card  to  an  aristocratic  Miss  Doduc.  who  was 
"not  at  home;"  but  having  seen  him  from  a 
window  by  stealth  afterward  told  her  frimd  that 
"  ^he  would  have  given  ttm/  t/ti'i;/  if  she  had 
l>een:"  he  intcrrui>ted  a  blushing  Miss  Dodgo 
in  the  midst  of  a  S|telling-mateh,  and  set  the 
school  tittering:  and  positively  a  Miss  Dodge 
answenkl  his  advertisement,  and  brought  him 
from  New  York  to  encounter  a  sort  of  Miss  Tox 
in  a  frisoltc. 

Kverj-  day  was  an  opj>ortunity  that  he  em- 
braced with  eager  hope,  a  hope  that  discourage- 
ment itself  appeared  to  fvcd.  He  was  sure  that 
nt  last  success  would  nnvard  him  ;  that  if  he 
was  necessar)*  to  her  Providence  would  bring  it 
about,  while  he  aspired  to  such  nobility  as  might 
-fy  her  ntmoKi  neeil.  How  near  we  some- 
■»  stand  to  our  heart's  desire  and  it  eludes 
uSf  and  what  apparently  insignificant  circum- 
.Htanccs  influpuec  destiny!  A  step  backward  or 
forward  saves  a  life;  a  word,  a  smile,  a  tone, 
roconcilcs  those  whom  tlie  same  estranged; 
"  touch  of  hand,  turn  of  head,"  makes  the  wil- 
derness of  life  to  blossom  like  a  rose;  a  mo- 
nu'ut's  hesitation  ptiis  Ixyoml  reaeh  that  which 
only  another  revolution  of  the  wheel  can  replace. 
In  the  mcon  while  every  thing  nrriveg  to  him 
who  can  wait  1<  :  .rli  for  it,  from  an  idea 

to  a  rhyme  or  a  art;  only  he  must  take 

care  to  be  sufficiently  desirous  of  it ;  and  what 
suffices  the  "Fates  alone  can  tell,  otherwise  we 
were  all  prophets. 

The  fire  had  fallen  into  smouldering  (  oals  ;  a 
chill  autumn  wind  blew  merrily  outside,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  nuike  itself  at  home  in  Sally's 
attic  chaml>er.  where  she  sat  late,  nodding  <»ver 
her  work.  Now  she  was  an  old  black  bonnet, 
on  a  wet  and  dreary  road-side,  waiting  for  some 
oue  to  sew  her  over;  now  she  was  riding  ■alone 
in  a  stage-coach,  and  each  i)assenger  it  took  uji 
on  the  way  was  John  Thorosby ;  again  she  was 
in  a  i)rison-eell,  across  which  the  evening  star 
threw  a  silver  line  as  if  to  plumb  the  darkness ; 
she  was  faint  and  famished,  the  walls  contract- 
ing about  her,  when  suddenly  John's  step  ran^ 
through  the  silence,  his  voice  spoke  in  her  ear, 
she  sprang  fonviird,  and  woke  with  a  hand  on 
tlie  latch  of  her  own  door.  A  .second  more, 
and  she  had  stood  face  to  face  with  the  real 
John  Thorcsby,  who  was  bringing  home  a  lost 
child  to  her  neighboring  lodger.  With  one 
hand  on  the  latch,  what  was  it  that  held  hor 
back?  What  blind  hesitation?  Whit  resist- 
less counter-impulse  ?" 
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She  passed  her  finders  alon;;  her  heavy  lids. 
"  How  I  dream !"  she  said,  and  resumed  her 
work.      "  I'lit  it  was  so  like,  so  very  like." 

Sally's  inotlicr  was  now  always  confined  to 
her  bed,  always  a  little  wandcrinf^.  She  often 
insinuated  that  some  one  stood  between  herself 
and  a  fortune.  Sometimes  she  accused  Sally 
ofbcinj;  the  })erson  ;  sometimes  it  was  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  whom  she  characterized  as  "that 
low  fellow."  Fifty  times  a  day  she  would  re- 
quest Sally  to  look  into  the  entry:  "For  I  am 
persuaded,"  she  would  say,  "that  the  con- 
science-stricken wretch  has  left  a  bag  of  doub- 
loons outside."  One  of  her  favorite  amuse- 
ments was  to  rij)  open  the  bolster  of  her  bed, 
because  she  was  "  led  to  think  that  a  certain 
will  had  been  deposited  therein." 

"It  rains  hard,  doesn't  it?"'  she  asked,   as 
Sally  prepared  to  go  out  in  order  to  return  the 
work  she  had  been  finishing. 
"Quite  hard." 

"Well,  run  between  the  drops.  If  they  re- 
lent before  you  return  I'll  send  the  carriage  aft- 
er you." 

"Thank  you.     I  hope  they'll  relent." 
"And,  Sally,  just  step  into  the  grocer's  and 
get  some  peaches,  and  say  I  will  settle  with  iiim 
in  the  course  of  time.     He'll  understand." 

If  there  had  been  any  thing  in  tho  house  to 
cat  Sally  would  not  have  ventured  out  in  such 
weather,  so  meanly  clad  as  she  was,  so  faint 
from  having  tasted  notliing  but  prisoner'^  fare 
since  the  morning.  Indeed,  a  loaf  of  stale 
bread,  which  was  as  often  sour,  and  a  pitcher 
of  water,  was  her  usual  diet  nowaday.s,  since 
all  her  extra  earnings  were  necessary  to  procure 
those  costly  trifles  without  which  an  invalid 
perishes.  It  was  a  cold,  stinging  autumn  storm, 
with  a  wind  like  a  smart  slap  in  the  face — a 
wind  which  twisted  her  clothes  about  her  like  a 
ribbon,  and  seemed  to  place  invisible  stumbling- 
blocks  in  her  path.  It  was  nearly  dusk  when 
she  had  completed  her  purchases  ;  and  thus  lad- 
en with  packages  she  turned  homeward  How 
slippery  the  way  was !  how  cold  the  weak  hands 
grasping  the  bundles !  how  lagging  the  tired 
feet !  She  remembered  that  at  home  to  walk  in 
a  brisk  rain  had  been  something  delightful  to 
her;  to  walk  with  the  rain  in  her  face  and  the 
happy  ^nsciousness  in  her  heart  that  a  cheerful 
fireside,  dry  clothes,  and  anxious  caresses  await- 
ed her  at  the  end.  How  pitiful  the  contrast! 
Who  would  say  to-day,  "Sally,  my  dear  child, 
you  are  drenched  to  the  skin,"  and  kiss  the  wet 
cheek  and  smooth  the  damp  hair  ?  Ah,  who  ? 
Winding  in  and  out  narrow,  gloomy  alleys,  what 
home-pictures  opened  like  panoramic  views  along 
the  way  !  Here  a  group  of  rosy  children  waited 
for  papa,  with  chubby  cheeks  flattened  against 
the  pane  and  longing  eyes  searching  the  lone- 
some street ;  further  on  some  one  opened  the 
door  to  a  gentleman,  saying,  sweetly,  "I  have 
been  so  anxious,  dear ;"  and  again  a  half-closed 
shutter  revealed  the  charms  of  a  family  tea-ta- 
ble, the  s]iotless  damask,  the  gilded  porcelain, 
the  beaming  faces  intent  on  installing  babv  into 
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the  dignity  of  a  high-chair  ;  while  over  tiie  way 
the  shadow  of  two  waltzers  passed  and  repassed 
across  the  dropped  curtain  to  an  air  of  Von 
Weber's.  Oh,  what  sweetness  there  was  in  life  ! 
— and  where  was  her  portion  ?  A  cruel  heart- 
sickness  seized  her ;  her  head  swam  giddily,  her 
feet  tottered  from  their  appointed  way ;  she 
steadied  herself  against  a  railing,  and  behind 
her  came  sharp  and  distinct  the  ring  of  determ- 
ined footsteps.  So  other  footsteps  made  music 
for  her  once.  She  would  rest  against  this  rail- 
ing till  these  passed  on.  But  what  was  this? 
What  distortion  of  fancy?  It  appeared  to  her 
that  these  footsteps  paused  beside  lier,  that  some 
one  spoke  her  ])ityingly — a  voice  in  a  dream 
— relieved  her  of  her  burdens,  gathered  her  on 
a  strong  and  gentle  arm,  shielded  her  from  the 
remorseless  weather.  Where  was  her  portion 
of  life's  sweetness?  Oh  here!  since  thrilling 
pulses  and  bounding  heart  told  that  here  was 
John  Thoresby ! 

But  John's  intuitions  were  not  so  ready. 
How  could  he  mistake  this  shadow  of  a  woman, 
whose  hair  showed  some  threads  of  silver,  whose 
face  was  pale  and  pinched,  the  lines  about  whose 
sad  mouth  disclosed  a  tale  the  white  lips  seemed 
striving  to  keep  batk,  this  wreck  stranded  on 
what  alien  shore — how  could  he  mistake  her  for 
the  gay,  triumphant  creature  who  had  found 
him  musing  on  the  bridge  over  Happy  lliver  a 
dozen  years  ago  ?  How  but  that  her  tones  of 
sweet  surprise,  her  eyes  bent  to  him  in  confident 
relief,  betrayed  her? 

And  there,  heedless  of  tlie  driving  torrent, 
heedless  of  curious  eyes,  heedless  of  all  but  each 
other, 

"T\vo  brave  hearts  with  one  accord, 
Past  all  timuilt,  grief,  aud  wreck, 
Looked  up  calm  and  praised  the  Lord." 

Poor  Airs.  Dodge,  when  she  understood  that 
Sally  had  returned  in  a  coach,  that  suffering 
and  toil  were  at  an  end,  declared  it  was  not  at 
all  astonishing  to  her ;  she  always  knew  that  it 
was  darkest  just  before  day,  and  she  was  sure  it 
got  to  be  very  dark  before  Sally  came  back. 

The  Datonsville  people  who  remembered  John 
were  somewhat  exercised  in  mind  when  he  re- 
turned and  purchased  the  old  place  again,  and 
proceeded  to  remodel  it  into  a  charmingly  pic- 
turesque home. 

"Wonder  if  he's  going  to  keep  bachelor's 
hall  there?"  said  IMrs.  Jenkins,  Junior,  on  her 
way  out  of  church. 

"I  guess  not.  Miss  Earl  and  me  looked  into 
the  windows  as  we  went  by  last  night;  they 
hain't  got  no  curtains  up  yet,  but  I  never  sec 
any  thing  like  the  furniture.  Mr.  Daton's  ain't 
a  circumstance  to  it." 

"  Comparisons  are  odious,"  replied  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, who,  having  just  selected  a  new  parlor  set, 
Avas  afraid  it  might  pale  before  this  rising  sj)len- 
dor ;  but  conjecture  was  silenced  on  that  point 
by  John's  saying  to  Miss  Earl: 
'  "I  am  going  to  bring  my  wife  down  next 
week,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  old  friends." 
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"I  shall  drop  in  Avlien  I  can  find  time,  de-  \ 
])end  on  it." 

There  "svas  no  doubt  but  she  iroiikl  find  time. 

"  Who  do  ye  suppo.se  he's  picked  up  now?"  , 
(|ucried  Mrs.  Jones  upon  receivinf?  this  interest- 
ing communication  at  second-hand.  "  You'd 
thought  he'd  rather  married  a  ^'irl  he  knowcd 
something  about,  in  a  jilace  where  he  could  tell 
who's  who,"  she  added,  looking  around  at  her  I 
own  family  circle,  which  matrimony  had  left 
intact. 

And  so  Sally  returned  to  her  o^^^l ;  and  Miss 
Earl  persisted  more  tlian  ever  that  ju>ticc  was 
justice,  etc.,  etc.,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  com- 
mute Kingsdown's  sentence,  seeing  her  so  for- 
getful and  hap[)y. 

Fifteen  years  later  Mrs.  John  Thorcsby  stood 
on  her  vine-clad  veranda,  shading  her  eyes  j 
with  one  hand,  and  watching  the  angle  of  the 
street  for  a  well-known  figure,  when  presently  a 
gentleman  came  .slowly  into  view,  paused,  and 
looked  around  him  as  if  uncertain  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

"  Dear  me  I  that's  not  John.  John  is  not  so 
])ortly ;  John  d(X"sn't  stcjop  like  that." 

Directly,  catching  si-hrof  her,  he  advanced 
along  the  carriage-path  as  if  he  Iind  arrived  at 
some  dinitult  dcterminali(»n :  a  gentlrmanly- 
attired  jjcrsou,  bearing  the  remains  c>f  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  the  knowledge  of  which  btill  lent  , 
him  an  easy  and  graceful  assurance. 

"  CJood-evcning,  Madame,"  he  said,  lifting 
his  hat  with  a  flourish,  and  declining  her  prof-  , 
fercd  hospitality.  '*  Excuse  my  intrusion,  but 
time  has  stolen  a  march  on  me.  'Iwenty-fivc 
years  ago  I  knew  this  town  like  a  bo<.k ;  to-<lay 
1  came  down  to  revive  old  associations,  and  ; 
bless  me  if  1  can  find  a  single  land-mark  of  old 
times."  ' 

"  Indeed  I"  sympathized  Sally  ;  ''  but  you  did 
well  to  remember  the  old  place  so  long." 

"Ah  I  I  don't  know;   i>erhaps  so:   but  when 
one  has  had  a  sweet-heart  in  a  place  one  doesn't  : 
forget  so  easily.     Ah,  those  honey-suckles  I  how 
they  bring  back  the  j'orch  where  we  used  to  sit 
and  the  moonlight  nights  I" 

''How  delightful  I"  said  Sally,  breaking  off 
a  cluster  for  him. 

"Yes,  yes;  delightful  if  one  has  nothing  to 
regret.  Fathers  were  more  austere  in  those 
times;  I  shall  let  ;//y  boys  marry  whom  they 
please,  without  cutting  them  off  with  a  shilling." 

"Yes."  j 

"I  fancied  I  could  point  to  the  house  the 
moment  I  set  foot  here.  I  wanted  to  walk 
about  the  grounds  and  live  it  all  over  a  little. 
If  one  could  only  be  young  twice !" 

"  If  you  can  tell  me  the  name  I  may  be  able 
to  assist  you."  j 

"Thank  you.  Dodi:e — Squire  Dodge's  farm. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  about  such  people  ?" 

"  I  think  there's  no  such  name  in  the  Di-  , 
rectory."  ' 

"Very  likely.  But  I  should  really  like  to 
know  if  she  remembers  me :  I  should  like  to  > 


have  seen  her  without  being  seen,  and  judge  if 
love  is  as  blind  as  they  say.  Good-evening, 
Madame;"  and  he  kissed  his  hand  to  her,  and 
went  down  the  ])ath  arranging  a  honey-suckle 
in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat. 

Sally  looked  after  him  a  minute  with  what 
altered  emotions  !  then  went  into  the  house  and 
stood  before  her  I'svche  mirror. 

"Am  I  so  much  changed?  So  very  much 
changed  ?"  she  asked  herself,  jilaintively.  "  But 
he  loved  me  after  all,  poor  boy  I  1  am  much 
obliged  to  his  father,  though.  Oh,  John !  is 
that  you,  dear?  It  just  came  home  io  me  how 
much  I  was  unlike  the  Sally  Dodge  you  were  in 
love  with  once." 

"But  oh,  so  Vfrii  like  the  Sally  Thorcsby  1 
love  to-day,  dear  I " 

ASPiriATIONS. 

rpiIE  sweetest  songs  our  poets  sing, 
-L     The  deepest  thoughts  and  sweetest  words 
That  to  our  lives  their  music  bring, 
Are  but  as  songs  of  caged  birds. 

High  up  in  the  unlathomed  sky 

The  happy  winged  singers  go ; 
And  fainter,  .«;addcr  comes  reply 

From  the  jwor  caj)live  ones  below. 

The  higher  song  is  clear  and  sweet, 

And  perfect  without  aid  of  art ; 
Bui  vain  our  strivings  to  rci>eat 

Joy's  words  with  sadness  in  the  heart. 

In  ours  a  saddened  undertone 

Tells  ever  of  Ciiptivity, 
Dim  rcachings  out  for  the  uni^nown, 

Auil  longings  ftr  the  native  sky. 

O'crhung  with  mists  of  grief  and  care 
Our  blinded  life  goes  murmuring; 

The  singers  of  the  ui)per  air 

In  God's  own  sunshine  spread  the  wing. 

Oh  !  joyously  they  sing  and  soar ;     % 
Full  meanings  flow  in  perfect  speech ; 

But  we  go  striving  evermore 

For  utterance  we  can  not  reach. 

Oh,  would  some  angel's  hand  restring, 
If  for  one  hour,  the  broken  lute. 

And  touch  our  lips  with  fire,  to  sing 
But  once,  ere  harp  and  voice  be  mute  I 

In  vain :    the  choral  songs  of  heaven 
Suit  not  with  earthly  grief  and  wrong; 

Not  till  the  spirit's  wings  are  given 
It  learns  the  full,  immortal  song. 
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ciiArxER  vni. 

SHE  COMES  BETWEEN  THEM. 

APPOINTED  liours  for  the  various  domestic 
events  of  tho  day  were  things  unknown  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  Irregular  in  all  his  habits, 
Allan  accommodated  himself  to  no  stated  times 
(with  the  solitary  cxcei)tion  of  dinner-time),  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  He  retired  to 
rest  early  or  late,  and  he  rose  early  or  late,  exact- 
ly as  he  felt  inclined.  The  servants  were  for- 
bidden to  call  him ;  and  Mrs.  Gripper  was  ac- 
customed to  improvise  the  breakfast  as  she  best 
miijjht,  from  the  time  when  t!ie  kitchen  fire  was 
first  ligiited  to  the  time  when  the  clock  stood  on 
the  stroke  of  noon. 

Toward  nine  o'clock  on  the  morninp;  after  his 
return  Midwinter  knocked  at  Allan's  door,  and, 
on  entering  the  room,  found  it  cmj)ty.  After 
inquiry  among  the  servants,  it  n])peared  that 
Allan  had  risen  that  morning  before  tiic  man 
who  usually  attended  on  him  was  up,  and  that 
his  hot  water  hail  been  brought  to  the  door  by 
one  of  the  house-maids,  who  was  then  still  in 
ignorance  of  Midwinter's  return.  Nobody  had 
chanced  to  see  the  master  either  on  the  stairs 
or  in  the  hall  ;  nobody  had  heard  him  ring  the 
bell  for  breakfast  as  usual.  In  brief,  nobody 
knew  any  thing  aliout  him,  excejit  what  was 
obviously  clear  to  all — that  he  was  not  in  the 
house. 

^Midwinter  went  out  under  the  great  portico. 
He  stood  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of  steps,  con- 
sidering in  which  direction  he  should  set  forth 
to  look  for  his  friend.  Allan's  unexpected  ab- 
sence added  one  more  to  tiie  discjuieting  inlhi- 
cnces  wdiich  still  perplexed  his  mind.  He  was 
in  the  mood  in  which  trifles  irritate  a  man,  and 
fancies  are  all-powerful  to  exalt  or  depress  his 
S})irits. 

The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  wind  blew  in 
puffs  from  the  south — there  was  every  prospect, 
to  weather-wise  eyes,  of  coming  rain.  "While 
INIidwinter  was  still  hesitating,  one  of  the  grooms 
passed  him  on  the  drive  below.  The  man  proved, 
on  being  questioned,  to  be  better  informed  about 
his  master's  movements  than  the  servants  in- 
doors. He  had  seen  Allan  pass  the  stables 
more  than  an  hour  since,  going  out  by  the  back 
way  into  the  park,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand. 

A  nosegay  in  his  hand  ?  The  nosegay  hung 
incompreliensibly  on  Midwinter's  mind  as  he 
walked  round,  on  the  chance  of  meeting  Allan, 
to  the  back  of  the  house.  "  What  does  the 
nosegay  mean  ?"  he  asked  himself,  with  an  un- 
intelligible sense  of  irritation,  and  a  petulant 
kick  at  a  stone  that  stood  in  his  way. 

It  meant  that  Allan  had  been  following  his 
impulses  as  usual.     The  one  pleasant  impres- 
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sion  left  on  his  mind,  after  his  interview  with 
Pedgift  Senior,  was  the  impression  made  by  the 
lawyer's  account  of  his  conversation  with  Neelie 
in  the  park.  The  anxiety  that  he  should  not 
misjudge  her,  which  the  major's  daughter  had 
so  earnestly  expressed,  placed  her  before  Allan's 
eyes  in  an  irresistibly  attractive  character — the 
character  of  the  one  person  among  all  his  neigh- 
bors who  had  some  rcs])ect  still  left  for  his  good 
opinion.  Acutely  sensible  of  his  social  isola- 
tion, now  that  there  was  no  Midwinter  to  keep 
him  company  in  the  empty  house;  hungering 
and  thirsting  in  his  solitude  for  a  kind  word  and 
a  friendly  look,  he  began  to  think  more  and 
more  regretfully  and  more  and  more  longinglv 
of  the  bright  young  face,  so  jilcasantly  associa- 
ted with  his  fust,  haj-piest  days  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose. To  be  conscious  of  such  a  feeling  as  this 
was,  with  a  character  like  Allan's,  to  act  on  it 
headlong,  lead  liim  where  it  might.  He  had 
gone  out  on  the  previous  morning  to  look  for 
Neelie  w  ith  a  peace-offering  of  flowers,  but  with 
no  very  distinct  idea  of  what  he  should  say  to 
her  if  they  met ;  and  failing  to  find  her  on  the 
scene  of  her  customary  walks,  he  had  character- 
istically persisted  the  next  morning  in  making 
a  second  attemj)t  with  another  peace-offering  on 
a  larger  scale.  Still  ignorant  of  his  friend's 
return,  he  was  now^  at  some  distance  from  the 
house,  searching  the  park  in  a  direction  which 
he  had  not  tried  yet. 

After  walking  out  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  stables,  and  failing  to  discover  any 
signs  of  Allan,  jNIidwinter  retraced  his  steps, 
and  waited  fur  his  friend's  return,  pacing  slow- 
ly to  and  fro  on  the  little  strip  of  garden-ground 
at  the  back  of  the  house. 

Erom  time  to  time,  as  he  passed  it,  he  looked 
in  absently  at  the  room  which  had  formerly 
been  ^Mrs.  Armadale's,  which  was  now  (through 
his  interposition)  habitually  occupied  by  her  son 
— the  room  with  the  Statuette  on  the  bracket, 
and  thcErench  windows  opening  to  the  ground, 
which  had  once  recalled  to  him  the  Second  Vi- 
sion of  the  Dream.  The  Shadow  of  the  Man, 
which  Allan  had  seen  standing  opposite  to  him 
at  the  long  window ;  the  view  over  a  lawn  and 
flower-garden  ;  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against 
the  glass ;  the  stretching  out  of  the  Shadow's 
arm,  and  the  fall  of  the  statue  in  fragments  on 
the  floor — these  objects  and  events  of  the  vision- 
ary scene,  so  vividly  present  to  his  memory  once, 
were  all  superseded  hy  later  remembrances  now, 
were  all  left  to  fade  as  they  might  in  the  dim 
back-ground  of  time.  He  could  pass  the  room 
acrain  and  again,  alone  and  anxious,  and  never 
once  think  of  the  boat  drifting  aw'ay  in  the 
moonlight,  and  the  night's  imprisonment  on  the 
Wrecked  Ship! 

Toward  ten  o'clock  the  well -remembered 
sound  of  Allan's  voice  became  suddenly  audi- 
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h[^  in  the  direction  of  the  stublcs.  In  a  inr.mc-nt 
more  he  was  visible  from  tlie  pardcn.  His  sec- 
oml  mdmin/s  search  for  Neelie  had  ended,  to  , 
nil  ai>{)oar:ince,  in  a  second  defeat  of  his  object. 
The  nosegay  was  still  in  his  hand ;  and  he  was 
resijjnedly  making  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  the 
coaclunan's  children.  i 

Midwinter  iinpulsivcly  took  ft  step  fonvard 
toward  the  stables,  and  abruptly  checked  his 
further  progress.  Conscious  that  his  position  ; 
toward  his  friend  was  altered  already  in  relation 
to  Miss  Gwilt,  the  first  sight  of  Allan  filled  his 
mind  with  a  sudden  distrust  of  the  governess's  I 


influence  over  him,  which  was  almost  a  di^tru!«t 
of  himself.  He  knew  that  he  had  set  forth 
from  the  moors  on  his  return  to  Thorpe-Am- 
brose with  the  resolution  of  acknowledging  the 
passion  that  had  mastered  him,  and  of  insisting, 
ifnccessan-,  on  a  second  and  a  longer  absence 
in  the  interests  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  wns 
l»ent  on  making  to  the  haj-pincss  of  his  friend. 
What  had  become  of  that  resolution  now  ?  The 
discovery  of  Miss  Gwilt's  altered  position,  and 
the  declaration  that  she  had  voluntarily  made 
of  her  indifference  to  Allan,  had  scattered  it  to 
the  winds.    The  first  words  with  which  he  would 
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have  met  liis  friend,  if  nothing'  luul  happened 
to  him  on  the  liomoward  way,  were  words  ul- 
ready  dismissed  from  liis  lips.  lie  drew  back 
as  lie  felt  it,  and  struggled  with  an  instinctive 
loyalty  toward  Allan,  to  free  himself  at  the  last 
moment  from  the  influence  of  Miss  Gwilt. 

Having  disposed  of  his  useless  nosegay,  Allan 
passed  on  into  the  garden,  and  the  instant  he 
entered  it  recognized  Midwinter  with  a  loud 
cry  of  surprise  and  delight. 

"Am  I  awake,  or  dreaming?"  he  exclaimed, 
seizing  his  friend  excitably  by  both  hands.  "You 
dear  old  Midwinter,  have  you  sj)rung  up  out 
of  tlio  ground,  or  have  you  dropped  from  the 
clouds?" 

It  was  not  till  Midwinter  had  explained  the 
mystery  of  his  unexpected  appearance  in  every 
jiarticular  tliat  Allan  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
say  a  word  about  jiimsclf.  When  he  did  speak 
he  shook  his  head  ruefully,  and  subdued  the 
hearty  loudness  of  his  voice,  with  a  i)reliminary 
look  rotinil  to  see  if  the  servants  were  within 
heariuLr. 

"  I've  learned  to  be  cautious  since  you  went 
away  and  left  me,"  said  Allan.  "My  dear  fel- 
low, you  Iiaven't  the  least  notion  what  things 
have  happened,  and  what  an  awful  scrape  I'm 
in  at  this  very  moment  I" 

"You  are  mistaken,  Allan.  I  have  heard 
more  of  what  has  hapjjened  than  you  su])pose." 

"  What  I  the  dreadful  mess  I'm  in  with  Miss 
Gwilt?  the  ro\v  with  the  major?  the  infernal 
scandal-mongeriug  in  the  neighborhood  ?  You 
don't  mean  to  say — ?" 

"Yes,"  interposed  Midwinter,  quietly,  "I 
have  heard  of  it  all.'' 

"Good  Heavens  I  how?  Did  you  stop  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  on  your  way  back  ?  Have  you 
been  in  the  coffee-room  at  the  hotel?  Have  you 
met  Pedgit't  ?  Have  you  dropjjcd  into  the  Read- 
ing liooms,  and  seen  what  they  call  the  freedom 
of  the  i)ress  in  the  town  newspaper?" 

Midwinter  paused  before  he  answered,  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  The  clouds  had  been 
gathering  unnoticed  over  their  heads,  and  the 
lirst  rain-drops  were  beginning  to  fall. 

"  Conie  in  here,"  said  Allan.  "We'll  go  up 
to  breakfast  this  way.*'  He  led  Midwinter 
through  the  open  Frencii  window  into  his  own 
sitting-room.  The  wind  blew  toward  that  side 
of  the  house,  and  the  rain  followed  them  in. 
Midwinter,  who  was  last,  turned  and  closed  the 
window. 

Allan  was  too  eager  for  the  answer  which  the 
weather  had  interrupted  to  wait  for  it  till  they 
reached  the  breakfast-room.  He  stoj>ped  close 
at  the  window,  and  added  two  more  to  his  string 
of  questions. 

"  How  can  you  possibly  have  heard  about  me 
and  Miss  Gwilt  ?"  he  asked.     "  Who  told  you  ?" 

"Miss  Gwilt  herself,"  replied  Midwinter, 
gravely. 

Allan's  manner  changed  the  moment  the  gov- 
erness's name  passed  his  friend's  lips. 

"I  wish  you  had  heard  my  story  first,"  he 
said.     "  Where  did  vou  meet  with  Miss  Gwilt?" 


There  was  a  momentary  ])ause.  They  both 
stood  still  at  the  window,  absorbed  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  moment.  They  both  forgot  that  their 
contemplated  place  of  shelter  from  the  rain  had 
been  the  breakfast-room  up  stairs. 

"Before  I  answer  your  question,"  said  Mid- 
winter, a  little  constrainedly,  "  I  want  to  ask  you 
something,  Allan,  on  my  side.  Is  it  really  true 
that  you  are  in  some  way  concerned  in  Miss 
Gwilt's  leaving  Major  Milroy's  service?'' 

There  was  another  pause.  The  disturbance 
which  had  begun  to  appear  in  Allan's  manner 
palpably  increased. 

"  Ii's  rather  a  long  story,"  he  began.  "I 
have  been  taken  in.  Midwinter.  I've  been  im- 
posed on  by  a  person,  who — I  can't  help  saying 
it  —  who  cheated  me  into  promising  what  I 
oughtn't  to  have  ])romised,  and  doing  what  I 
had  better  not  have  done.  It  isn't  breaking  my 
promise  to  tell  yon.  I  can  trust  in  your  discre- 
tion, can't  I  ?  You  will  never  say  a  word,  will 
you  ?" 

"  Stop !"  said  Midwinter.  "Don't  trust  me 
with  any  secrets  which  are  not  your  own.  If 
you  have  given  a  promise,  don't  trifle  with  it, 
even  in  sjjcaking  to  such  an  intimate  friend  as  I 
am."  He  laid  his  hand  gemly  and  kindly  on 
Allan's  shoulder.  "  I  can't  help  seeing  that  I 
have  made  you  a  little  uncomfortable,"  he  went 
on.  "I  can't  help  seeing  that  my  question  is 
not  so  easy  a  one  to  answer  as  I  had  hoped  and 
supi)osed.  Siiall  we  wait  a  little?  shall  we  go 
up  stairs  and  breakfast  first  ?" 

Allan  was  far  too  earnestly  bent  on  presenting 
his  conduct  to  his  friend  in  the  right  aspect  to 
heed  Midwinter's  suggestion.  He  spoke  eagerly 
on  the  instant,  without  moving  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"My  dear  fellow,  it's  a  perfectly  easy  question 
to  answer.  Only — "  He  hesitated.  "  Only  it 
requires  what  I'm  a  bad  hand  at — it  requires  an 
explanation." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  ^Midwinter,  more  se- 
riously, but  not  less  gently  than  before,  "that 
you  must  first  justify  yourself,  and  then  answer 
ray  question  ?" 

"That's  it!"  said  Allan,  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief. "You've  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head, 
just  as  usual." 

IMidwinter's  face  darkened  for  the  first  time. 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  he  said;  Iiis  voice 
sinking  low,  and  his  eyes  dropping  to  the  ground 
as  he  spoke. 

The  rain  was  beginning  to  fall  thickly.  It 
swept  across  the  garden,  straight  on  the  closed 
windows,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass. 

"  Sorry ! "  repeated  Allan.  "  My  dear  fellow, 
you  haven't  heard  the  particulars  yet.  Wait 
till  I  explain  the  thing  first." 

"You  are  a  bad  hand  at  explanations,"  said 
Midwinter,  repeating  Allan's  own  words.  "Don't 
place  yourself  at  a  disadvantage.  Don't  explain 
it." 

Allan  looked  at  him  in  silent  perplexity  and 
surprise. 

"You  are  ray  friend — my  best  and  dearest 
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friend,"  Midwinter  went  on.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
let  you  justify  yourself  to  me  as  if  I  was  your 
jud^e,  or  as  if  I  doubted  you."  He  looked  up 
again  at  Allan  frankly  and  kindly  as  he  said 
those  words,  "liesides/'he  resumed,  "  I  think 
if  I  look  into  my  memory  I  can  anticipate  your 
explanation.  We  had  a  moment's  talk,  before 
I  went  away,  about  some  very  delicate  ques- 
tions, which  you  proposed  putting  to  iMajor 
Iklilroy.  I  remember  I  warned  you  ;  I  remem- 
ber I  had  my  misgivings.  Should  I  be  guess- 
ing ri;^ht  if  I  guessed  that  those  questions  have 
been  in  some  way  the  means  of  leading  you  into 
a  false  position?  If  it  is  true  that  you  have 
been  concerned  in  Miss  Gwilt's  leaving  her 
situation,  is  it  also  true — is  it  only  doing  you 
justice  to  believe — that  any  mischief  for  which 
vou  are  responsible  has  been  mischief  innocent- 
ly done?" 

"Yes,"  said  Allan,  sjieaking  for  the  first  time 
a  little  constrainedly  on  his  side.  "  It  is  only 
doing  me  justice  to  say  that."  He  stopped  and 
began  drawing  lines  absently  with  his  fin^rcr  on 
the  bhirred  surface  of  the  window-pane.  *'  You're 
not  like  other  people,  Midwinter,"  he  resumed 
suddenly,  with  an  clfort ;  "and  I  should  have 
liked  you  to  have  heard  the  ])articulars  all  the 
same." 

"I  will  hear  tliem  if  you  desire  it,"  returned 
Midwinter.  "Hut  I  am  satisfied,  ^\ithout  an- 
otlicr  word,  that  you  have  not  willingly  been 
the  moans  of  dojjriving  Miss  Gwiit  of  her  situa- 
tion. If  that  is  understood  between  you  and  me, 
I  think  we  need  say  no  more.  Boides,  I  have 
another  cpiestion  to  ask,  of  much  grc.iter  ini- 
jiortancc ;  a  question  that  has  been  forced  on 
me  by  what  I  saw  witli  my  own  eyes,  and  heard 
with  my  own  cars  last  night." 

He  stopped,  recoiling  in  sjiitc  of  liimsclf. 
"  Shall  we  go  up  stairs  first?"  he  asked,  abruj)t- 
ly,  leading  the  way  to  the  door,  and  trjing  to 
gain  lime. 

It  was  useless.  Once  again,  the  room  which 
they  were  both  free  to  leave,  the  room  which 
one  of  tliem  had  twice  tried  to  leave  already, 
held  them  as  if  they  were  prisoners. 

Without  answering,  without  even  npiicaring 
to  have  heard  Midwinter's  proposal  to  go  up 
stairs,  Allan  followed  him  mechanically  as  far 
as  the  o]>posite  side  of  the  window.  There  he 
stojjped.  "  Midwinter  I"  he  burst  out,  in  a  sud- 
den panic  of  astonishment  and  alarm,  "  there 
seems  to  be  something  strange  between  us  I 
you're  not  like  yourself.      What  is  it  ?" 

AVith  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door  IMid- 
wintor  turned,  and  looked  back  into  the  room. 
The  moment  had  come.  His  haunting  fear  of 
doing  his  friend  an  injustice  had  shown  itself  in 
a  restraint  of  word,  look,  and  action,  which  had 
been  marked  enough  to  force  its  way  to  Allan's 
notice.  The  one  course  left  now,  in  the  dear- 
est interests  of  the  fricnd>hip  that  united  them, 
was  to  speak  at  once,  and  to  speak  boldly. 

"There's  something  stranjj;e  between  us," 
reiterated  Allan.     "For  God's  sake  what  is  it?" 

Midwinter  took  his  hand  from  the  door  and 


came  down  again  to  the  window,  fronting  AUau. 
He  occupied  the  place,  of  necessity,  which  Allan 
had  just  left.  It  was  the  side  of  the  window  on 
which  the  Statuette  stood.  The  little  figure, 
placed  on  its  jmjecting  bracket,  was  close  be- 
hind him  on  his  right  hand.  No  signs  of  change 
appeared  in  the  stormy  sky.  The  rain  still 
swept  slanting  across  the  garden,  and  pattered 
heavily  against  the  glass. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Allan.' 

Allan  gave  it,  and  ^Midw  inter  held  it  firmly 
while  he  spoke. 

"  There  is  something  strange  between  us,"  he 
said.  "There  is  something  to  be  set  right  which 
touches  you  nearly ;  and  it  has  not  been  set 
right  yet.  You  asked  me  just  now  where  I  met 
with  Miss  Gwilt.  I  met  with  her  on  my  way 
back  here,  ujion  the  hijzh-road  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  tow  n.  Siie  entreated  mc  to  protect 
her  from  a  man  who  was  tullowing  and  fright- 
ening her.  I  saw  the  scoundrel  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  I  sliould  have  laid  hands  on  him  if 
Miss  Gwilt  herself  had  nyt  stopjjcd  me.  She 
gave  a  very  strange  reason  for  st()i)i)ing  mc. 
She  said  I  didn't  know  who  his  employer  was." 

Allan's  ruddy  color  suddenly  dcej)cned ;  he 
looked  aside  cpiickly  through  the  wimhjw  at  the 
])ouring  rain.  At  the  same  moment  their  hands 
fell  apart,  and  tlure  was  a  pause  of  silence  on 
cither  side.  Midwinter  was  the  first  to  speak 
again. 

"Later  in  the  evening,"  he  went  on,  "Miss 
Gwilt  explained  herself.  She  toitl  mc  two 
things.  She  declared  that  the  man  wlmm  I 
had  scvn  toIl«>wing  her  was  a  hired  spy.  I  was 
surjjriscd,  but  I  could  not  disj)Utc  it.  She  told 
mc  next.  Allan — what  I  In licve  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  to  \tc  a  falsehood  w  hi(  h  has  been 
imjKiscd  on  lier  as  the  truth — she  told  me  that 
the  spy  was  in  i/our  employment!" 

Allan  turned  instantly  from  the  window  and 
looked  Midwinter  full  in  the  face  again.  "I 
viusl  explain  myself  iliis  time,"  he  said,  reso- 
lutely. 

The  ashy  paleness  ]>cculiar  to  him  in  mo- 
ments of  strong  emotion  began  to  show  itself 
on  Miilwinter's  cheeks. 

"More  exjdanations  I"  he  said,  and  drew 
back  a  step,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  sudden  ter- 
ror of  inquiry  on  Allan's  face. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  know,  Midwinter. 
You  don't  know  that  what  I  have  done  has  been 
doiie  with  a  good  reason.  And  what  is  more, 
I  have  not  trusted  to  myself — I  have  had  good 
advice." 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  just  now  ?"  asked 
Midwinter,  incredulously;  "you  can't — surely, 
you  can't  have  been  attending  to  me?" 

"I  haven't  missed  a  word,"  rejoined  Allan. 
"  I  tell  you  again,  you  don't  know  what  I  know 
of  Miss  Gwilt.  She  has  threatened  Miss  Mil- 
roy.  ^liss  ^Nlilroy  is  in  danger  while  her  gov- 
erness stops  in  this  neighborhood." 

^Midwinter  dismissed  the  major's  daughter 
from  the  conversation  with  a  contemptuous  ges- 
ture of  his  hand. 
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"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  Miss  Milroy," 
he  said.  "  Don't  mix  up  Miss  Milroy —  Good 
God,  Allan,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  spy 
set  to  watch  INliss  Gwilt  was  doing  his  vile  work 
with  your  apju'oval?" 

"Once  for  all,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you,  or 
will  you  not,  let  me  explain?" 

"Explain  !"  cried  Midwinter,  his  eyes  aflame, 
and  his  hot  Creole  blood  rushing  crimson  into 
his  face.  "Explain  the  emi)loyment  of  a  s])y? 
What!  after  having  driven  Miss  Gwilt  out  of 
her  situation  by  meddling  with  her  private  af- 
fairs, you  meddle  again  by  the  vilest  of  all 
means — the  means  of  a  paid  spy  ?  You  set  a 
watch  on  the  woman  whom  you  yourself  told 
me  you  loved,  only  a  fortnight  since  !  the  wo- 
man you  were  thinking  of  as  your  wife !  I 
don't  believe  it ;  I  won't  believe  it.  Is  my  head 
failing  me?  Is  it  Allan  Armadale  I  am  speak- 
ing to?  Is  it  Allan  Armadale's  face  looking 
at  me?  Stop!  you  are  acting  under  some  mis- 
taken scriiplo.  Some  low  fellow  has  crept  into 
your  confidence,  and  has  done  this  in  your  name 
without  telling  you  first." 

Allan  controlled  himself  with  admirable  pa- 
tience and  admirable  consideration  itn'  t!ie  tem- 
per of  his  friend.  "If  you  persist  in  refusing 
to  hear  me,"  he  said,  "  I  must  wait  as  well  as  I 
can  till  my  turn  comes." 

"Tell  me  you  are  a  stranger  to  tlic  employ- 
ment of  that  man  and  I  will  hear  you  willingly." 

"Suppose  there  should  be  a  necessity  that 
you  know  nothing  about  for  emidoying  him?" 

"I  acknowledge  no  necessity  for  the  coward- 
ly persecution  of  a  helpless  woman." 

A  momentary  iiush  of  irritation — momcntar}-, 
and  no  more — passed  over  Allan's  face.  "You 
mightn't  think  her  quite  so  helpless,"  he  said, 
"if  you  knew  the  truth." 

"  Arc  ijou  the  man  to  tell  mc  the  truth  ?"  re- 
torted the  other.  "You  who  have  refused  to 
hear  her  in  her  own  defense  !  You,  who  have 
closed  the  doors  of  this  house  against  her!" 

Allan  still  controlled  himself,  but  the  effort 
began  at  last  to  be  visible. 

"I  know  your  temper  is  a  hot  one,"  he  said. 
"But  for  all  that,  your  violence  quite  takes  me 
by  surprise.  I  can't  account  for  it,  unless" — he 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  finished  the  sen- 
tence in  his  usual  frank,  outspoken  way — "un- 
less you  are  sweet  yourself  on  ISIiss  Gwilt." 

Those  last  words  heajied  fuel  on  the  fire. 
They  stri])pcd  the  truth  instantly  of  all  conceal- 
ments and  disguises,  and  laid  it  bare  to  view. 
Allan's  instinct  had  guessed,  and  the  guiding 
influence  stood  revealed  of  Midwinter's  interest 
in  Miss  Gwilt. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  say  that?"  he  ask- 
ed, with  raised  voice  and  threatening  eyes. 

"I  told  ?/o?/,"  said  Allan,  simply,  "when  I 
thought. I  was  sweet  on  her  myself.  Come, 
come  !  it's  a  little  hard,  I  think,  even  if  you  are 
in  love  with  her,  to  believe  every  thing  she  tells 
you,  and  not  to  let  n)c  say  a  word.  Is  that  the 
way  you  decide  between  us?" 

"Yes,  it  is!"  cried  the  other,  infuriated  by 


Allan's  second  allusion  to  Miss  Gwilt.  "When 
I  am  asked  to  choose  between  the  employer  of 
a  spy  and  the  victim  of  a  spy  I  side  with  tlie 
victim !" 

"Don't  try  me  too  hard.  Midwinter;  I  have 
a  temper  to  lose  as  well  as  you." 

lie  stopped,  struggling  with  himself.  The 
torture  of  passion  in  Midwinter's  face,  from 
which  a  less  simple  and  less  generous  nature 
might  have  recoiled  in  horror,  touched  Allan 
suddcnfy  with  an  artless  distress,  which,  at  that 
moment,  was  little  less  than  sublime.  He  ad- 
vanced, with  his  eyes  moistening  and  his  hand 
held  out.  "You  asked  me  for  my  hand  just 
now,"  he  said,  "and  I  gave  it  you.  Will  you 
remember  old  times  and  give  me  yours,  before 
it's  too  late?" 

"No!"  retorted  IMidwinter,  furiously.  "I 
may  meet  INIiss  Gwilt  again,  and  I  may  want 
my  hand  free  to  deal  with  your  spy !" 

He  had  drawn  back  along  the  wall  as  Allan 
advanced  until  the  bracket  which  supported  the 
Statuette  was  before  instead  of  behind  him.  In 
the  madness  of  his  passion  he  saw  nothing  but 
Allan's  face  confronting  him.  In  the  madness 
of  his  passion  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand 
as  he  answered,  and  shook  it  threateningly  in 
the  air.  It  struck  the  forgotten  projection  of 
the  bracket,  and  the  next  instant  the  Statuette 
lay  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

The  rain  drove  slanting  over  flower-bed  and 
lawn,  and  pattered  heavily  against  the  glass; 
and  the  two  Armadalcs  stood  by  the  window, 
as  the  two  Shadows  had  stood  in  the  second 
Vision  of  the  Dream,  with  the  wreck  of  the  im- 
age between  them. 

Allan  stooped  over  the  fragments  of  the  lit- 
tle figure  and  lifted  them  one  by  one  from  the 
floor.  "Leave  me,"  he  said,  without  looking 
up,  "or  we  shall  both  repent  it." 

Without  a  word  Midwinter  moved  back  slow- 
ly. He  stood  for  the  second  time  with  his  hand 
on  the  door,  and  looked  his  last  at  the  room. 
The  horror  of  the  night  on  the  Wreck  had  got 
him  once  more,  and  the  flame  of  his  passion  was 
quenched  in  an  instant. 

"The  Dream!"  he  whispered,  undej*  his 
breath.      "The  Dream  again!" 

The  door  was  tried  from  the  outside,  and  a. 
servant  appeared  with  a  trivial  message  about 
the  breakfast. 

Midwinter  looked  at  the  man  with  a  blank, 
dreadful  helplessness  in  his  face.  "Show  me 
the  way  out,"  he  said.  "The  place  is  dark, 
and  the  room  turns  round  with  me." 

The  servant  took  liim  by  the  arm,  and  silently 
led  him  out. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them  Allan  picked  up 
the  last  fragment  of  the  broken  figure.  He  sat 
down  alone  at  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  self-control  which  he  had  bravely 
preserved  under  exasperation  renewed  again  and 
again,  now  failed  him  at  last  in  the  friendless 
solitude  of  his  room  ;  and  in  the  first  bitterness 
of  feeling  that  Midwinter  had  turned  against 
him  like  the  rest,  he  burst  into  tears. 
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The  moments  followed  each  other,  tlie  slow 
time  wore  on.  Little  by  little  tlie  signs  of  a 
new  elemental  disturbance  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  the  summer  storm.  The  shadow  of  a 
swiftly-deepening  darkness  swept  over  tlie  sky. 
Tlie  pattering  of  the  rain  lessened  with  the  less- 
ening wind.  There  was  a  momentary  hush  of 
stillness.  Then  on  a  sudden  tlie  rain  poured 
down  again  like  a  cataract,  and  the  low  roll  of 
thumler  came  up  solemnly  on  the  dying  air. 


1.- 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHE    KNOWS    THE   TRUTH. 
-From  Mr.  Bashicood  to  Miss  Gwilt. 


"^Thoupb-Amurosk,  Juhj  '20,  1S51. 

"Dear  Madam, — I  received  vesterdav,  bv 
private  messenger,  your  obliging  note,  in  which  , 
you  direct  mc  to  communicate  with  you,  through 
tlie  ]K)st  only,  as  long  as  there  is  jcasun  to  be- 
lieve that  any  visitors  who  niay  come  to  you  are 
likely  to  be  observed.  May  I  be  ])ermitted  to 
say,  that  I  look  forward  with  resj)cctful  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  I  shall  again  enjoy  the  only 
real  hnpj»iness  I  have  ever  experienced  —  the 
happiness  of  personally  addressing  you  ?  \ 

"  In  compliance  with  your  desire  that  I  should 
not  allow  this  day  (the  Sunday)  to  pass  without 
])rivatcly  noticing  what  went  on  at  the  great 
house,  I  took  the  keys,  and  went  this  morning 
to  the  steward's  oHice.  I  accounted  for  my  fti>- 
])caraiice  to  the  servants  by  informing  them  that 
I  had  work  to  do  which  it  was  imiturtant  to  com- 
jilete  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  same 
excuse;  would  have  done  for  Mr.  Armadale,  if 
we  had  met,  but  no  such  meeting  hapj>eneii. 

"  Although  I  was  at  ThorjK?- Ambrose,  in  what 
I  thought  good  time,  I  was  too  late  to  see  or 
hear  any  thing  myself  of  a  serious  quarrel  which 
apjiearcd  to  have  taken  ]>lacc,  just  before  I  ar- 
rived, between  Mr.  Armadale  and  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter. 

"All  the  little  information  I  can  give  you  in 
this  matter  is  derived  from  one  of  the  servants. 
The  man  told  me  that  he  heard  the  voices  of  the  i 
two  gentlemen  loud,  in  Mr,  Armadale's  sitting- 
room,  lie  went  in  to  announce  breakfast  shortly 
afterward,  and  found  Mr.  Midwinter  in  such  a 
dreadful  state  of  agitation,  that  he  had  to  be  j 
helped  out  of  the  room.  The  servant  tried  to 
take  him  up  stairs  to  lie  down  and  compose  him- 
self, lie  declined,  saying  he  would  wait  a  lit- 
tle first  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  and  begging 
that  he  might  be  left  alone.  The  man  had 
hardly  got  down  stairs  again,  when  he  heard 
the  front-door  opened  and  closed.  He  ran  back, 
and  found  that  ^Ir.  Midwinter  was  gone.  The 
rain  was  pouring  at  the  time,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  came  soon  afterward.  Dreadful  wcatli- 
er,  certainly,  to  go  out  in.  The  servant  thinks 
Mr.  Midwinter's  mind  was  unsettled.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  not.  Mr.  ^lidwinter  is  one  of  the 
few  people  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my 
life  who  have  treated  me  kindlv. 


"  Hearing  that  Mr.  Armadale  still  remained 
in  his  sitting-room,  I  went  into  the  steward's 
office  (which,  as  you  may  remember,  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house),  and  left  the  door  ajar, 
and  set  the  window  often,  waiting  and  listening 
for  any  thipg  that  might  happen.  Dear  madam, 
there  was  a  time  when  I  might  have  thought 
such  a  position  in  the  house  of  my  emjiloyer  not 
a  very  becoming  one.  Let  me  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  this  is  far  from  being  my  feeling  now. 
1  glory  in  any  position  which  makes  me  service- 
able to  you. 

"The  state  of  the  weather  seemed  hopelessly 
advei-se  to  that  renewal  of  intercourse  between 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy,  which  you  so 
confidently  anticij)ate,  and  of  which  you  are  so 
anxious  to  be  made  aware.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  it  is  actually  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  weather  that  I  am  now  in  a  position 
to  give  you  the  •very  information  you  require. 
Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  met  about  an 
hour  since.  Tl\.e  circumstances  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  thunder-storm 
I  saw  one  of  the  grooms  run  across  from  the 
stal)les.  and  hoard  him  tap  at  his  master's  win- 
dow. Mr,  Armadale  o})encd  the  wimlow  ajid 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  The  groom  said  he 
came  with  a  message  from  the  coachman's  wife. 
She  had  seen  from  her  room  over  tlie  stables 
(which  looks  on  to  the  park)  Miss  Milroy,  quite 
alone,  standing  for  shelter  under  one  of  the 
trees.  As  that  j>art  of  the  i)ark  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  major's  cottage  she  had  tlnjught 
that  lier  nuister  might  wish  to  send  and  ask  the 
young  lady  into  the  house — especially  a.s  she  had 
phucd  herself,  with  a  thunder-storm  coming  on, 
in  what  might  turn  lAxi  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
jiosiiion. 

"The  moment  Mr.  Arnuulale  understood  the 
man's  message  lie  called  fjr  the  waterprocff 
tilings  and  the  umbrellas,  and  ran  out  himself, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  servants.  In  a  little 
time  he  and  the  groom  came  back  with  Miss 
Milroy  between  them,  as  well  protected  as  could 
be  from  the  rain. 

"I  ascertained  from  one  of  the  women-serv- 
ants, who  had  taken  the  young  lady  into  a  bed- 
room, and  had  supplied  her  with  such  dry  things 
as  she  wanted,  that  IMiss  ^Milroy  had  been  after- 
ward shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and  that 
Mr.  Armadale  was  there  with  her.  The  only 
way  of  following  your  instructions,  and  finding 
out  what  passed  between  them,  was  to  go  round 
the  house  in  the  pelting  rain,  and  get  into  the  con- 
servatory (which  opens  into  the  drawing-room) 
by  the  outer  door.  I  hesitate  at  nothing,  dear 
madam,  in  your  service  ;  I  would  clieerfuUy  get 
wet  every  day  to  please  you.  Besides,  though 
I  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  rather  an  elderly 
man,  a  wetting  is  of  no  very  serious  consequence 
to  me.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so  old  as  I  look, 
and  I  am  of  a  stronger  constitution  than  ap- 
pears. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  near  enough 
in  the  conservatory  to  see  what  went  on  in  the 
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drawing-room,  without  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
covered. But  most  of  the  conversation  reached 
me,  except  when  tliey  dropped  their  voices. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  I  heard  : 

"I  gathered  that  Miss  Milroy  had  been  pre- 
vailed on,  against  her  will,  to  take  refuge  from 
the  thunder-storm  in  Mr.  Armadale's  house.  She 
said  so  at  least,  and  she  gave  two  reasons.  The 
first  was,  that  her  father  had  forbidden  all  inter- 
course between  the  cottage  and  the  great  house. 
Mr.  Armadale  met  this  objection  by  declaring 
that  her  father  had  issued  his  orders  under  a 
total  misc(mception  of  the  truth,  and  by  entreat- 
ing her  not  to  treat  him  as  cruelly  as  the  ma- 
jor had  treated  him.  lie  entered,  I  suspect, 
into  some  explanations  at  this  point,  but,  as  he 
droj)ped  his  voice,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  they 
were.  His  language,  when  I  did  hear  it,  was 
confused  and  ungrammatical.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  quite  intelligible  enough  to  persuade 
Miss  Milroy  that  her  father  had  been  acting 
under  a  mistaken  impression  of  the  circum- 
stances. At  least  I  infer  this  ;  for,  when  I  next 
heard  tlie  conversation,  the  young  lady  was 
driven  back  to  her  second  objection  to  being  in 
the  house — which  was,  that  Mr.  Armadale  had 
behaved  very  badly  to  her,  and  that  he  richly 
deserved  that  she  should  never  speak  to  him 
again. 

"In  this  latter  case  Mr.  Armadale  attempted 
no  defense  of  any  kind.  He  agreed  with  her 
that  he  had  behaved  badly  ;  he  agreed  with  her 
that  he  richly  deserved  she  should  never  speak 
to  him  again.  At  the  same  time  he  implored 
her  to  remember  that  he  had  suffered  his  pun- 
ishment already.  He  was  disgraced  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  and  his  dearest  friend,  his  one 
intimate  friend  in  the  world,  had  that  very  morn- 
ing turned  against  him  like  the  rest.  Far  or 
near,  there  was  not  a  living  creature  whom  he 
was  fond  of  to  comfort  him  or  to  say  a  friendly 
word  to  him.  He  was  lonely  and  miserable, 
and  his  heart  ached  for  a  little  kindness — and 
that  was  his  only  excuse  for  asking  Miss  Milroy 
to  forget  and  forgive  the  past. 

"I  must  leave  you,  I  fear,  to  judge  for  your- 
self of  the  effect  of  this  on  the  young  lady  ;  for 
though  I  tried  hard  I  failed  to  catch  what  she 
said.  I  am  almost  certain  I  heard  her  crying, 
and  Mr.  Armadale  entreating  her  not  to  break 
his  heart.  They  whispered  a  great  deal,  which 
aggravated  me.  I  Avas  afterward  alarmed  by 
Mr.  Armadale  coming  out  into  the  conservatory 
to  pick  some  flowers.  He  did  not  come  as  far, 
fortunately,  as  the  place  where  I  was  hidden ; 
and  he  went  in  again  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  there  was  more  talking  (I  suspect  at  close 
quarters),  which  to  my  great  regret  I  again 
failed  to  catch.  Pray  forgive  me  for  having 
so  little  to  tell  you.  I  can  only  add,  that  when 
the  storm  cleared  off  Miss  Milroy  went  away 
with  the  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  with  Mr. 
Armadale  escorting  her  from  the  house.  My 
own  humble  opinion  is  that  he  had  a  powerful 
friend  at  court,  all  through  the  interview,  in  the 
young  lady's  own  liking  for  him.  i 


"This  is  all  I  can  say  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  one  other  thing  I  heard,  which  I 
blush  to  mention.  But  your  word  is  law,  and 
you  have  ordered  me  to  have  no  concealments 
from  you.  ^ 

"Their  talk  turned  once,  dear  madam,  on 
yourself.  I  think  I  heard  the  word  '  Creature' 
from  Miss  Milroy;  and  I  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Armadale,  while  acknowledging  that  he  had 
once  admired  you,  added  that  circumstances 
had  since  satisfied  him  of  '  his  folly.'  I  quote 
his  own  expression — it  made  me  quite  tremble 
with  indignation.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  the  man  who  admires  Miss  Gwilt  lives  in 
paradise.  Respect,  if  nothing  else,  ought  to 
liave  closed  Mr.  Armadale's  lips.  He  is  my 
employer,  I  know — but,  after  his  calling  it  an 
act  of  folly  to  adm.ire  you  (though  I  am  his 
deputy  steward),  I  utterly  despise  him. 

"  Trusting  that  I  may  have  been  so  happy  as 
to  give  you  satisfaction  thus  far,  and  earnestly 
desirous  to  deserve  the  honor  of  your  continued 
confidence  in  me,  I  remain,  dear  madam, 

"Your  grateful xind  devoted  servant, 

"Felix  Basuwood." 


2. — From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt. 
"•Diana  Street,  Monday^  July  21. 

"  IMy  dearLydia, — I  trouble  you  with  a  few 
lines.  They  are  written  under  a  sense  of  the 
duty  which  I  owe  to  myself  in  our  present  po- 
sition toward  each  other. 

"I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  tone  of 
your  two  last  letters ;  and  I  am  still  less  pleased 
at  your  leaving  me  this  morning  Avithout  any 
letter  at  all — and  this  when  we  had  arranged, 
in  the  doubtful  state  of  our  prospects,  that  I  Avns 
to  hear  from  you  every  day.  I  can  only  inter- 
pret your  conduct  in  one  way.  I  can  only  in- 
fer that  matters  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  having 
been  all  mismanaged,  are  all  going  wrong. 

"  It  is  not  my  present  object  to  reproach  you, 
for  why  should  I  waste  time,  language,  and  pa- 
per? I  merely  wish  to  recall  to  your  memory 
certain  considerations  which  you  appear  to  be 
disposed  to  overlook.  Shall  I  put  tliem  in  the 
plainest  English  ?  Yes — for  Avith  all  my  faults 
I  am  frankness  personified. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  haA-e  an  interest 
in  your  becoming  Mrs.  Armadale  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  as  well  as  you.  Secondly,  I  have  pro- 
vided you  (to  say  nothing  of  good  advice)  with 
all  the  money  needed  to  accomplish  our  object. 
Thirdly,  I  hold  your  notes -of- hand  at  short 
dates  for  CA'ery  farthing  so  adA-anced.  Fourth- 
ly and  lastly,  though  I  am  indulgent  to  a  fault 
in  the  capacity  of  a  friend — in  the  capacity  of  a 
Avoman  of  business,  my  dear,  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  AA'itb.  That  is  all,  Lydia,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

"  Pray  don't  suppose  I  Avrite  in  anger ;  I  am 
only  sorry  airtfd  disheartened.     My  state  of  mind 
resembles  David's.     If  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  I  Avould  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 
"Affectionately  yours, 

"Maria  Oldershaw." 
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o. — From  Mr  Bashwood  to  Miss  Gicift. 

"  TlIORPE-A-MnROSE,  Julij  21. 

"Dear  Madam, — You  will  j)robali]y  receive 
these  lines  a  few  hours  after  mv  yesterday's 
commuiiicadon  reaches  you.  I  posted  uiy  first 
letter  last  night,  and  I  shall  jiost  this  before 
noon  to-day. 

"  My  present  object  in  writing  is  to  give  you 
some  more  news  from  this  house.  I  have  the 
inexpressible  ha])piness  of  announcing  that  Mr. 
Armadale's  disgraceful  intrusion  on  your  ])rivacy 
is  at  an  end.  The  watch  set  on  your  actions  is 
to  be  withdrawn  this  day.  I  write,  dear  mad- 
am, with  the  tears  in  my  eyes — tears  of  joy, 
caused  by  feelings  which  I  ventured  to  cxjtrcss 
in  my  ])revious  letter  (see  first  paragraj)ii  to- 
ward the  end).  I'ardon  me  this  personal  ref- 
erence. I  can  sjieak  to  yiju  (I  don't  know 
why)  so  much  more  readily  with  my  jien  than 
with  my  tongue. 

"Let  me  try  to  compose  myself  and  j^rocccd 
with  my  narrative. 

"I  had  just  arrived  at  the  steward's  oflicc 
this  morning  when  Mr.  I'edgift  the  elder  f*)l- 
luwcd  me  to  tiic  great  house  to  sec  Mr.  Arma- 
dale by  s])ecial  appointment.  It  is  needless  to 
say  tliat  1  at  once  suspended  any  little  lJU^incss 
there  was  to  do,  feeling  that  your  interests  might 
possibly  be  concerned.  It  is  also  most  ^.-ratify- 
ing  to  add  that  this  lime  circumstances  favurcd 
me.  I  was  able  to  stand  uiuler  the  o\Kn  win- 
dow and  to  hear  the  whole  interview. 

"Mr.  Armadale  explained  himself  at  once 
in  the  plainest  terms.  He  gave  orders  that  iho 
jtersonwho  had  bven  hired  towntchyou  should 
be  instantly  dismissed.  On  being  a.sked  to  cx- 
jdain  this  •.uddt'u  change  of  purjH.so,  he  ilid  not 
conceal  thaUil  was  owing  to  the  effect  prtKiuc»'d 
on  his  mind  by  wliat  had  passed  liclwccn  Mr. 
Midwinter  and  himself  on  the  previous  day. 
Mr.  Midwinter's  language,  cruelly  unjust  as  it 
was,  had  nevertheless  convinced  him  that  no 
necessity  whatever  could  excuse  any  proceeding 
so  essentially  base  in  itself  as  the  emjiloymeni 
of  a  spy,  and  on  that  conviction  he  was  now  dc- 
tennined  to  act. 

"  But  for  your  own  i>ositive  directions  to  me 
to  conceal  nothing  that  passes  here  in  which 
your  name  is  concerned,  1  should  really  be 
asliamed  to  rei)ort  what  Mr.  Pedgift  said  on  his 
side.  He  has  behaved  kindly  to  me,  I  know. 
lUit  if  he  was  my  own  brother  I  could  never 
forgive  him  tlie  tone  in  whieh  he  spoke  of  you, 
and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  tried  to  make 
Mr.  Armadale  change  his  mind. 

"  lie  bciran  by  attacking  Mr.  Midwinter.  He 
declared  that  Mr.  Midwinter's  opinion  was  the 
very  worst  opinion  that  could  be  taken  ;  for  it 
was  quite  plain  that  you,  dear  madam,  had 
twisted  him  round  your  finger.  I'roducing  no 
cti'cct  by  this  coarse  sugj;estion  (which  nobody 
who  knows  you  could  for  a  moment  believe), 
Mr.  Pedgift  next  referred  to  Miss  Milroy,  and 
asked  >.Ir.  Armadale  if  he  had  given  up  all  idea 
of  i)rotccting  her.  AVhat  this  meant  I  can  not 
imagine.     1  can  only  report  it  fur  your  private 


consideration.  Mr.  Armadale  briefly  answered 
that  he  had  his  own  ])lan  for  ]>rotecting  Miss 
Milroy,  and  that  the  circumstances  were  altered 
in  that  quarter,  or  words  to  a  similar  ctiect. 
JStill  Mr.  Pedgift  ])ei-sisted.  He  went  on  (I 
blush  to  mention)  from  bad  to  worse.  He 
tried  to  persuade  ^Ir.  Armadale  next  to  bring 
an  action  at  law  against  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  most  strongly  condemn- 
ing his  conduct  in  the  neighbtirhood  for  the 
purj)ose — I  really  hardly  know  how  to  write  it 
— of  getting  you  into  the  witness-l>ox.  And 
worse  yet ;  when  Mr.  Armadale  still  .^^aid  No, 
Mr.  Pedgift,  after  having,  as  I  suspected  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  been  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  room,  artl'ully  came  back  and  pro- 
pose<l  sending  for  a  detective  oflicer  from  Ixin- 
don  simply  to  look  at  you.  *  The  whole  of  this 
my>tery  abont  Miss  G wilt's  true  character,'  he 
said,  'may  turn  on  a  question  of  identity.  It 
won't  cost  much  to  have  a  man  down  from 
Loutlon ;  and  it's  worth  trving  whether  her 
face  is  or  is  not  known  at  hcad-tjuartcrs  to  the 
j)olice.'  I  again  and  again  assure  you,  dearest 
lady,  that  I  only  repeat  those  abominable  \\ords 
from  a  sense  of  duty  touard  yourself.  I  shook 
— I  declaie  I  ^liook  fioin  heail  to  fm  {  when  I 
heard  them. 

"To  rcMime,  tor  there  i»<  m«re  to  t'  ii  miu. 

"Mr.  ArmaduK-  (to  his  credit — I  don't  deny 
it,  though  I  don't  like  him)  still  said  No.  He 
api>carcd  to  be  getting  irritated  under  Mr.  IVd- 
gifi's  i>cr.sistcnce,  and  he  sfHjke  in  a  somewhat 
luii'ty  way.  *  Yt)U  persuaded  n>e  on  the  last 
occasion  ^^^cn  wc  talked  about  this,*  he  said, 
'tu  do  something  that  I  have  been  since  heurii- 
ly      "  'of.      You  won't  suceeed  ill  per>iuid- 

iii^'    ;  i.  Pedgift,  ft  second  time.'      Tho>e 

\\crc  his  word*.  Mr.  Pedgift  took  him  up 
!«li«'rt;  Mr.  Pedgift  seemed  to  Ixj  nettled  on 
his  side. 

"  *If  that  is  tlie  light  in  which  you  see  my 
adnce,  ^ir,'  he  said,  '  the  less  you  have  of  it  fur 
the  future  the  l)Cttcr.  Your  character  and  po- 
sition are  publicly  involvc<l  in  this  matter  \>v.- 
tween  yourself  and  Miss  Gwilt  ;  and  you  per- 
sist, at  a  most  critical  moment,  in  toking  a 
course  of  your  own,  which  I  believe  will  end 
badly.  After  what  I  have  already  saiil  and 
done  in  this  xcry  serious  case,  I  can't  consent 
to  go  on  with  it  with  Ixjth  my  hands  tied ;  and 
I  can't  drop  it  with  credit  to  myself,  whilj  I  re- 
main publicly  known  as  your  solicitor.  You 
leave  me  no  alternative,  Sir,  but  to  resign  the 
honor  of  acting  as  your  legal  adviser.*  ♦  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  it,'  says  Mr.  Armadale,  'but  I 
have  suffered  enou-h  already  through  interfer- 
ing with  Miss  Gwilt.  I  cant  and  won't  stir 
any  further  in  the  matter.'  *  You  may  not  stir 
any  further  in  it,  .Sir,'  says  I^Ir.  Pedgift,  *  and 
/  shall  not  stir  any  further  in  it,  for  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  question  of  jjrofessional  interest 
to  me.  But  mark  my  words,  3Ir.  Armadale, 
you  are  not  at  the  end  of  this  l)usiness  yet. 
Some  other  person's  curiosity  may  go  on  from 
the  point  where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped,  and 
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some   other  person's  hand  may  let  the  broad 
dayli;4ht  in  yet  on  Miss  Gwilt.' 

"1  rqjort  tlicir  hinguage,  dear  madam,  almost 
word  for  wonJ,  I  believe,  as  I  heard  it.  It  pro- 
duced an  indescril)able  impression  on  me ;  it 
filled  me,  I  hardly  know  why,  with  quite  a  pan- 
ic of  aliinn.  I  don't  at  all  understand  it,  and 
1  undorstand  still  less  wliat  hap])cncd  immedi- 
ately afterward. 

"  Mr.  Pedgift's  voice,  when  he  said  those  last 
words,  sounded  dreadfully  close  to  me.  lie 
must  have  been  speaking  at  the  open  window, 
and  he  must,  I  fear,  have  seen  me  under  it.  I 
had  time,  before  he  left  the  house,  to  get  out 
quietly  frtnn  amonj^  the  laurels,  but  not  to  pet 
back  to  the  ollice.  Accord in,L!;ly  I  walked  away 
alon,!:^  the  drive  toward  the  lodge,  as  if  I  was 
goinjj^  on  some  errand  connected  with  the  stew- 
ard's business. 

**  Before  Ion;;  Mr.  Pcdgift  overtook  me  in  liis 
RJfj;,  and  stopped.  '  So  i/oii  feel  some  curiosity 
about  Miss  Gwilt,  do  you?'  he  said.  'Gratify 
your  curiosity  by  all  means — /  don't  object  to 
it.*  I  felt  naturally  nervous,  but  I  managed  to 
ask  him  what  he  meant.  He  didn't  ans\ver; 
he  only  looked  down  at  me  from  the  gig  in  a 
very  odd  manner,  and  laughed.  '  I  have  known 
stranger  things  happen  even  than  that !'  he  said 
to  himself,  suddenly,  and  drove  olT. 

"1  have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  this 
last  incident,  though  it  may  seem  of  no  import- 
ance in  your  eyes,  in  the  hope  that  your  sui)e- 
rior  ability  may  be  able  to  explain  it.  My  own 
poor  faculties,  I  confess,  are  quite  unable  to 
penetrate  Mr.  Pedgift's  meaning.  All  I  know 
is,  that  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  me  of  any 
such  impertinent  feeling  as  curiosity  in  relation 
to  a  lady  whom  I  ardently  esteem  and  admire. 
I  dare  not  put  it  in  warmer  words. 

*'I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  in  a  position 
to  be  of  continued  service  to  you  here  if  you 
wish  it.  Mr.  Armadale  has  just  been  into  the 
office,  and  has  told  me  briefly  that,  in  Mr.  IMid- 
wintcr's  continued  absence,  I  am  still  to  act  as 
steward's  deputy  till  further  notice. 

"Believe  mc,  dear  madam, 

"Anxiously  and  devotedly  yours, 

"FioLix  Basiiwood." 


4. — From  Allan  Armadale  to  the  Rev.  Decimns 
Brock. 

"■  TiiOKrE-A.MBUOSE,  Tuesday. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Buock, — I  am  in  sad  trou- 
ble. Midwinter  has  quarreled  with  me  and  left 
me ;  and  my  lawyer  has  quarreled  with  me  and 
left  me ;  and  (except  dear  little  jMiss  I\Iilroy, 
who  has  forgiven  me)  all  the  neighbors  have 
turned  their  backs  on  me.  There  is  a  good 
deal  about  '■me'  in  this,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I 
am  very  miserable  alone  in  my  own  house.  Do, 
pray,  come  and  see  me !  You  are  the  only  old 
friend  1  have  left,  and  I  do  long  so  to  tell  you 
about  it.  N.B. — On  my  word  of  honor  as  a 
gentleman,  I  am  not  to  blame.  Yours  affec- 
tionately, Allan  Armadale. 
"P.S. — I  would  come  to  you  (for  this  place 


is  grown  quite  hateful  to  me),  but  I  have  a  rea- 
son for  not  going  too  far  away  from  Miss  Mil- 
roy  just  at  present." 


o. — From  Robert  Stajileton  to  Allan  Armadale, 

'•  IJoscoMnr.  Hkctory,  Thursday  Morning. 

"Rlspected  Sir, — I  see  a  letter  in  your 
writing,  on  the  table  along  with  the  others, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  master  is  not  well 
enough  to  open.  He  is  down  with  a  sort  of 
low  fever.  The  doctor  says  it  has  been  brought 
on  with  worry  and  anxiety,  which  master  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear.  This  seems  likely; 
for  I  was  with  him  when  he  went  to  London 
last  month,  and  what  with  his  own  business 
and  the  business  of  looking  after  that  person 
wlio  afterward  pave  us  the  slip,  he  was  worried 
and  anxious  all  the  time ;  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  so  was  I. 

"My  master  was  talking  of  you  a  day  or  two 
since.  He  seemed  unwilling  that  you  should 
know  of  his  illness,  unless  he  got  worse.  But 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  not  worse — perhaps  a  trifle  better. 
The  doctor  says  he  must  be  kept  very  quiet, 
and  nof  agitated  on  any  account.  So  be  pleased 
to  take  no  notice  of  this — I  mean  in  the  way  of 
coming  to  the  rectory.  I  have  the  doctor's  or- 
ders to  say  it  is  not  needful,  and  it  would 
only  upset  my  master  in  the  state  he  is  in 
now. 

"I  will- write  again  if  you  wish  it.  Please 
accept  of  my  duty,  and  believe  me  to  remain. 
Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

" KORERT  StAPLETON. 

"P.S. — The  yacht  has  been  rigged  and  re- 
painted, waiting  your  orders.  She  looks  beau- 
tiful."   

G. — From  Mrs.  Oldershaw  to  Miss  Givilt. 
"  Diana  Steeet,  July  24. 

"Miss  Gwilt, — The  post-hour  has  passed 
for  three  mornings  following,  and  has  brought 
me  no  answer  to  my  letter.  Are  you  purposely 
bent  on  insulting  me  ?  or  have  you  left  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  ?  In  either  case  I  won't  put  up  with 
your  conduct  any  longer.  The  law  shall  bring 
you  to  book,  if  I  can't. 

"Your  first  note-of-hand  (for  thirty  pounds) 
falls  due  on  Tuesday  next,  the  29th.  If  you 
had  behaved  with  common  consideration  toward 
me  I  would  have  let  you  renew  it  with  pleasure. 
As  things  are,  I  shall  have  the  note  presented ; 
and  if  it  is  not  paid  I  shall  instruct  my  man  of 
business  to  take  the  usual  course.     Yours, 

"Maria  Oldershaw." 


7. — From  Miss  Givilt  to  Mrs.  Oldershaw. 
"5  Taradise  Place,  TuorpeAmckose,  July  25. 

"Mrs.  Oldershaw, — The  time  of  your  man 
of  business  being,  no  doubt,  of  some  value,  I 
write  a  line  to  assist  him  when  he  takes  the 
usual  course.  He  will  find  me  waiting  to  be 
arrested  in  the  first-floor  apartments,  at  the 
above  address.     In  my  present  situation,  and 
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with  my  present  thoughts,  the  hest  service  you 
can  possibly  render  me  is  to  lock  me  up. 

"L.  G." 

8. — From  2frs.  Oldcrshaw  to  Miss  Gicilt. 
"Diana  Stkeet,  July  2G. 

"My  darling  Lydia, — The  longer  I  live  in 
this  ^vickcd  world  the  more  plainly  I  sec  that 
women's  own  tempers  are  the  worst  enemies  wo- 
men have  to  contend  with.  What  a  truly  re- 
gretable  stvle  of  corresi)ondcnce  we  have  fallen 
into !  What  a  sad  want  of  self-restraint,  my 
dear,  on  your  side  and  on  mine  I 

"Let  me,  as  the  oldest  in  years,  be  the  first 
to  make  the  needful  excuses,  the  first  to  blush 
for  my  own  want  of  self-control.  Your  cruel 
neglect,  Lydia,  stung  me  into  writing  as  I  did. 
I  am  so  sensitive  to  ill-treatnicnt,  when  it  is  in- 
llictcd  on  me  by  a  person  whom  I  love  and  ad- 
mire— and,  though  turned  si.xty,  I  am  still  (un- 
fortunately for  myself)  so  young  at  heart.  Ac- 
cejit  my  apologies  fjr  having  made  use  of  my 
pen,  when  I  ought  to  have  l)een  content  to  take 
refuge  in  my  pocket- hamlkerchii^-f.  Forgive 
your  attached  Maria  for  being  still  young  at 
heart  1 

"IJut  oh,  my  dear — though  I  own  I  threat- 
ened you — how  hard  of  you  to  lake  me  nt  my 
word  I  How  cruel  of  you,  if  your  debt  had 
been  ten  times  what  it  is,  to  sujipose  me  ca|>a- 
blo  (whatever  I  might  say)  of  the  odious  inhu- 
manity (if  arresting  my  bosom  friend  I  Heav- 
ens! have  I  deserved  to  be  taken  at  my  word  in 
this  unniercifully  exact  way,  after  the  years  of 
tender  intiniacy  that  have  united  us?  iJul  I 
don't  complain  ;  I  only  mourn  over  the  frailly 
of  our  coniinon  human  nature.  Let  us  cxi»ccl 
as  little  of  each  other  as  iK>.s.sible,  my  dear;  we 
arc  both  women,  and  we  can't  help  it.  1  de- 
clare, when  I  rellect  on  the  origin  of  our  unfor- 
tunate sex — when  1  reinemUT  lliat  wc  were  nil 
originally  nunle  of  no  bettor  material  than  the 
rib  of  a  man  (and  that  rib  of  so  little  importance 
to  its  possessor  that  he  never  appears  to  have 
missed  it  afierwanl),  I  am  (juite  astonished  at 
our  virtues,  and  not  in  the  least  surprised  at  our 
faults. 

"  r  am  wandering  a  little  ;  I  am  losing  my- 
self in  serious  thought,  like  that  sweet  charac- 
ter in  Shakspeare  who  was  'fancy  free.'  One 
last  word,  dearest,  to  say  that  my  longing  for 
an  answer  to  this  proceeds  entirely  from  my  wish 
to  hear  from  ymi  again  in  your  old  friendly  tone, 
and  is  (piite  unconnected  witii  any  curiosity  to 
know  what  you  are  doing  at  Thorpe-Ambrose — 
except  such  curiosity  as  you  yourself  might  ap- 
prove. Need  I  add  that  1  beg  you  as  a  favor  to 
me  to  renew  on  the  customary  terms?  I  refer 
to  the  little  bill  due  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  day  six  weeks. 

"Yours,  with  a  truly  motherly  feeling, 

"  Maria  Oldersiiaw." 


0. — From  Miss  Gici/t  to  ^frs.  Oldrrsftair. 

'^'^ Paradise  Place,  .Wii  27. 
"  I  HAVE  just  got  your  last  letter.     The  bra- 


zen imi)udence  of  it  has  roused  me.  I  am  to  be 
trciited  like  a  cliild,  am  1? — to  be  threatened 
first,  and  then,  if  threatening  fails,  to  be  coaxed 
afterward  ?  You  .s/k///  coax  me ;  you  shall 
know,  my  motherly  friend,  the  sort  of  child  vou 
have  to  deal  with. 

"I  had  a  reason,  Mrs.  Oldcrshaw,  for  tlie  si- 
lence which  has  so  seriously  otVendcd  you.  1 
was  afraid — yes,  actually  afraid — to  let  you  into 
the  secret  of  my  thou-hts.  No  such  fear  troubles 
me  now.  ^ly  only  anxiety  this  morning  is  to 
make  you  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  written  to  nic.  After 
carefully  considering  it,  I  think  the  worst  turn  I 
can  possibly  do  you  is  to  tell  you  what  you  are 
burning  to  know.  ISo  here  I  am  at  my  desk, 
bent  on  telling  it.  You  shall  hear  what  has 
happened  at  Thorjie-Ambrose — you  shall  see  my 
thouglits  as  I'lainly  as  I  see  them  myself.  If 
you  don't  bitterly  repent,  when  you  are  at  the 
end  of  this  letter,  not  having  held  to  }our  first 
resolution,  and  locked  me  up  out  of  1. arm's  way 
while  you  had  the  chance,  my  name  is  not  Lydia 
Gwilt. 

"  Where  did  my  last  letter  end  ?  I  don't  re- 
member, and  don't  care.  Make  it  out  as  you 
can — I  am  not  going  back  any  further  than  this 
day  week.     That  is  to  say,  Sunday  Inst. 

"There  was  a  thunder-storm  in  the  morning. 
It  began  lo  clear  olf  towaird  noon.  1  didn't  go 
out — I  waited  to  see  Midwinter  or  to  hear  from 
him.  (Are  you  »urj)rised  at  my  not  writing 
'  Mr.'  before  his  name  ?  We  have  got  ho  famil- 
iar, my  dear,  that  '  Mr.'  would  I  e  <piitc  out  of 
place.)  He  had  left  me  the  evening  before  un- 
der Tory  interesting  circumstances.  I  had  told 
him  that  his  friend,  Armadale,  was  )»ers<cuting 
mc  by  menus  of  n  hired  spy.  He  had  diclin«*d 
to  believe  it,  nnd  had  gone  straight  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  to  clear  the  thing  up.  I  had  let  liiin 
kiss  my  hand  before  be  went,  and  had  looked  at 
him  ns  you  know  I  can  look,  ami  touched  him 
as  you  know  I  can  touch  !  He  had  promised 
to  come  back  the  next  day  (the  Sunday).  I 
felt  I  had  .secured  my  intluence  over  him  ;  and 
I  believed  he  would  keep  his  w<»rd. 

"Well,  the  thunder  passed  away  as  I  toll 
you.  The  weather  cleared  up  ;  tlie  jicople  walked 
out  in  their  best  <  lothes  ;  the  dinners  came  in 
from  the  baker's  ;  I  sat  dreaming  at  my  wretched 
little  hired  piano,  nicely  dressed  and  looking  my 
l)est — and  still  no  Midwinter  appeared.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  oti'ended,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  me. 
It  had  been  left  by  a  strange  messenger  who 
went  away  again  immediately.  I  looked  at  the 
letter.  Midwinter  at  last — in  writing,  instead 
of  in  person.  I  began  to  feel  more  offended  than 
ever — for,  as  I  told  you,  I  thought  I  had  used 
my  influence  over  him  to  better  jnifpose. 

"The  letter,  when  I  read  it,  set  my  mind  ofT 
in  a  new  direction.  It  surprised,  it  puzzled,  it 
interested  mc.  I  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thon;zht  of  him,  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  He  began  by  asking  my  pardon  for  having 
doubted  what  I  told  him.    Mr.  Armadale's  own 
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lips  had  confirmed  me.  They  had  quarreled  (as 
I  had  anticij)atod  they  would) — and  he,  and  the 
man  who  had  once  been  iiis  dearest  friend  on 
earth,  had  parted  forever.  So  far,  I  was  not 
surprised.  I  was  amused  by  his  tellinp  me  in 
his  extravagant  way  that  he  and  his  friend  were 
])artcd  forever  ;  and  I  rather  wondered  what  he 
would  think  when  I  carried  out  my  plan,  and 
found  my  way  into  the  great  house  on  pretense 
of  reconciling  them. 

"Hut  the  second  part  of  the  letter  set  me 
thinking.     Here  it  is,  in  his  own  words: 

*''It  is  only  by  struggling  against  myself 
(and  no  language  can  say  how  hard  the  struggle 
has  becri)  that  I  have  decided  on  writing,  instead 
of  speaking  to  you.  A  merciless  necessity  claims 
my  future  life.  I  must  leave  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
I  must  leave  Kugland,  without  hesitating,  with- 
out stoi)ping  to  look  back.  'J'hcre  are  reasons 
— terrible  reasons,  which  I  have  madly  trifled 
with — for  my  never  letting  Mr.  Armadale  set 
eyes  on  me,  or  hear  of  me  again,  after  what  has 
hai)i)cned  between  us.  I  must  go,  never  more 
to  live  under  the  same  roof,  never  more  to  breathe 
the  same  air  with  that  man.  I  must  hide  my- 
self from  him,  under  an  assumed  name;  I  must 
put  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between  us.  I 
liave  been  warned  as  no  human  creature  was 
ever  warncul  before.  I  believe — I  dare  not  tell 
you  why — I  believe  that  if  the  fascination  you 
have  for  me  draws  me  back  to  you,  fatal  conse- 
quences will  come  of  it  to  the  man  whose  life 
has  been  so  strangely  mingled  witii  your  life  and 
mine — the  man  who  was  once  }ionr  admirer  and 
my  frienrl.  And  yet,  feeling  this,  seeing  it  in 
my  mind  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sky  above  my 
head,  there  is  a  weakness  in  me  that  still  shrinks 
from  the  one  imperative  sacrilice  of  never  seeing 
you  again.  I  am  fighting  with  it  as  a  man  fights 
with  the  strengtli  of  his  despair.  I  have  been 
near  enough,  not  an  hour  since,  to  see  the  house 
where  you  live,  and  have  forced  myself  away 
again  out  of  sight  of  it.  Can  I  force  myself 
away  firther  still,  now  that  my  letter  is  written 
— now,  when  the  useless  confession  escapes  me, 
and  I  own  to  loving  you  with  tiie  first  love  I 
have  ever  known,  with  the  last  love  I  shall  ever 
feel  ?  Let  the  coming  time  answer  the  (juestion  ; 
I  dare  not  write  of  it  or  tliink  of  it  more.' 

"Those  were  the  last  words.  In  that  strange 
way  the  letter  ended. 

"I  felt  a  perfect  fever  of  curiosity  to  know 
what  he  meant.  His  loving  me,  of  course,  was 
easy  enough  to  understand.  But  what  did  he 
mean  by  saying  he  had  been  warned  ?  Wiiy  was 
he  never  to  live  under  the  same  roof,  never  to 
breathe  the  same  air  again  with  young  Arma- 
dale ?  What  sort  of  quarrel  could  it  be  which 
obliged  one  man  to  hide  himself  from  another 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  to  put  the  mount- 
ains and  the  seas  between  them?  Above  all,  if 
he  came  back,  and  let  me  fiiscinate  him,  why 
should  it  be  fatal  to  the  hateful  lout  who  pos- 
sesses tlic  noble  fortune  and  lives  in  the  great 
house  ? 

*'  I  never  longed  in  my  life  as  I  longed  to  see 


him  again,  and  put  these  questions  to  him,  I 
got  quite  superstitious  about  it  as  the  day  drew 
on,  Tiiey  gave  me  a  sweet-hrcad  and  a  cherry 
pudding  for  dinner,  I  actually  tried  if  he  would 
come  back  by  the  stones  in  the  plate  !  He  will, 
he  won't,  he  will,  he  won't — and  so  on.  It 
ended  in  'he  won't.'  I  rang  the  bell,  and  had 
the  things  taken  away.  I  contradicted  Destiny 
quite  fiercely.  I  said,  '  he  will!'  and  I  waited 
at  home  for  him, 

j  "  You  don't  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me 
j  to  give  you  all  these  little  particulars.  Count 
1  up — my  bosom  friend,  my  second  mother — count 
j  up  tlie  money  you  have  advanced  on  the  chance 
\  of  my  becoming  ^Irs.  Armadale,  and  then  think 
,  of  my  feeling  this  breathless  interest  in  another 
man.  Oh,  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  how  intensely  I  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  irritating  you! 

"The  day  got  on  toward  evening.     I  rang 
,  again,  and  sent  down  to  borrow  a  railway  time- 
table.   What  trains  were  there  to  take  him  away 
on  Sunday  ?     The  national  respect  for  the  Sab- 
bath stood  my  friend.    There  was  only  one  train, 
which  had  started  hours  before  he  wrote  to  me. 
'  I  went  and  consulted  my  glass.    It  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  contradicting  the  divination  by 
,  cherry-stones.     My  glass  said,  '  Get  behind  the 
I  window-curtain ;  he  won't  pass  the  long  lonely 
evening  without  coming  back  again  to  look  at 
the  house,'     I  got  behind  the  window-curtain, 
and  waited  with  his  letter  in  my  hand, 

"  The  dismal  Sunday  light  faded,  and  the  dis- 
mal Sunday  (piietness  in  the  street  grew  quieter 
I  still.  The  dusk  came,  and  I  heard  a  step  com- 
ing with  it  in  the  silence.  My  heart  gave  a  lit- 
tle jump — only  think  of  my  having  any  heart 
left !  I  said  to  myself,  '  Midwinter !'  And  Mid- 
winter it  was. 

"When  he  came  in  sight  he  was  walking  slow- 
ly, stopping  and  hesitating  at  every  two  or  three 
steps.  My  ugly  little  drawing-room  window 
seemed  to  be  beckoning  him  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self. After  waiting  till  I  saw  him  come  to  a 
stand-still,  a  little  aside  from  the  house,  but  still 
within  view  of  my  irresistible  window,  I  put  on 
my  things  and  slipped  out  by  the  back  way  into 
the  garden.  The  landlord  and  his  family  were 
at  supi)er,  and  nobody  saw  me.  I  opened  the 
door  in  the  wall,  and  got  round  by  the  lane  into 
the  street.  At  that  awkward  moment  I  sudden- 
ly remembered,  what  I  had  forgotten  before,  the 
spy  set  to  watch  me,  Avho  was,  no  doubt,  wait- 
ing somewhere  in  sight  of  the  house. 

"It  was  necessary  to  get  time  to  think,  and 
it  was  (in  my  state  of  mind)  impossible  to  let 
Midwinter  go  without  speaking  to  him.  In 
great  difficulties  you  generally  decide  at  once, 
if  you  decide  at  all,  I  decided  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  for  the  next  evening,  and 
to  consider  in  the  interval  how  to  manage  the 
interview  so  that  it  might  escape  observation. 
This,  as  I  felt  at  the  time,  was  leaving  my  own 
curiosity  free  to  torment  me  for  four-and-twenty 
mortal  hours — but  what  other  choice  had  I  ?  It 
was  as  good  as  giving  up  being  mistress  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose  altogether  to  come  to  a  pri- 
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vate  understanding  with  Midwinter  in  the  sight 
and  possibly  in  the  hearing  of  Armadale's  sj)y. 

"  Finding  an  old  letter  of  yours  in  my  pocket, 
I  drew  back  into  the  lane,  and  wrote  on  the 
blank  leaf,  with  the  little  pencil  that  hangs  at 
my  watch-cliain  :  '  I  must  and  will  speak  to 
you.  It  is  impossible  to-night,  but  be  in  the 
street  to-morrow  at  this  time,  and  leave  me  aft- 
erward forever,  if  you  like.  When  you  have 
read  this,  overtake  me,  and  say  as  you  pass, 
without  stopi)ing  or  looking  round,  "Yes,  I  prom- 
ise.'" 

*'I  folded  up  the  paper  and  came  on  him  sud- 
denly from  behind.      As  ho  started  and  turned 
round  I  put  the  note  into  his  hand,  ])ressed  his 
liand,  and  passed  on.     Before  I  had  taken  ten 
steps  I  heard  him  behind  me.      I  can't  say  he 
didn't  look   nnind — I  saw  his  big  black  eyes, 
bright  and  glittering  in  the  dusk,   devour  me 
from  head  to  foot  in  a  moment ;  but  othcnvise 
he  did  what  I  told  him.      '  I  can  deny  you  no-  ' 
thing.'  he  whisjtcred  ;  '  I  promise.'     He  went  on 
and  left  nic.      I  couldn't  help  thinking  nt  the  | 
time  how  that  brute  and  booby  Armadale  would  j 
have  sijoiled  cverv  thing  in  the  same  situation,     i 

*'I  tried  hard  all  night  to  think  of  a  way  of  , 
making  our  interview  of  the  next  evening  safe 
from  discovery,  and  tried  in  vain.  Even  as 
early  as  this  I  i>egan  to  f-cl  a^^  if  Midwinter's 
letter  had  in  some  uuai-Luiiiitablc  manner  stu- 
pefied me.  ! 

"iSIonday  morning  u\:\'lc  iiiaiicrs  wore.  News 
came  from  my  faithful  ally,  Mr.  lJa.>-hwcM)d.  that 
Miss  Milroy  and  Armadale  had  met  and  become  i 
friends  again.  You  may  fancy  the  state  I  was 
in !  An  hour  or  two  later  there  came  more 
news  from  .Mr.  JJa>hwooil — good  news  this  time. 
The  mischievous  idot  at  Tliori»c-Aiubrohc  had 
shown  sense  enough  at  last  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  had  decided  on  withdrawing  the 
spy  that  very  day,  and  he  and  his  lawyer  had 
(juarreled  in  conse<iucnce. 

"So  here  was  the  obstacle  whieh  I  was  too 
stupid  to  remove  for  myselt*  obligingly  removed 
for  me  !  No  more  need  to  fret  about  the  coming 
interview  with  Midwinter — and  })lenty  of  time  to 
consider  my  ne.\t  j)roceedings,  now  that  Miss 
Milroy  and  her  i)recious  swain  had  come  to- 
gether again.  Would  you  believe  it,  the  letter,  ' 
or  the  mim  himself  (I  don't  know  which),  had 
taken  such  a  hold  on  me  that,  though  I  tried 
and  trietl,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else — and 
this,  when  I  had  every  reason  to  fear  that  Miss 
Milroy  was  in  a  fair  way  of  changing  her  name 
to  Armadale,  and  when  I  knew  that  my  heavy 
debt  of  obli^'ation  to  her  was  not  ])aid  vet? 
Was  there  ever  such  jHirversity?  I  caii't  ac- 
count for  it — can  you? 

"  The  dusk  of  the  evening  came  at  last.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window — and  there  he  was  I 

''I  joined  him  at  once;  the  people  of  the 
house,  as  before,  being  too  much  absorbed  in 
their  eating  and  drinking  to  notice  any  thing 
else.  '  Wc  mustn't  be  seen  together  here,'  I 
whispered.  •  I  must  go  on  lirst,  and  you  must 
follow  me.' 


"He  said  nothing  in  the  way  of  reply.  What 
was  going  on  in  his  mind  I  can't  j)retend  to 
guess — but,  after  coming  to  his  aitpointment, 
he  actually  hung  back  as  if  he  was  half  inclined 
to  go  away  again. 

"  'You  look  as  if  you  were  afraij  of  mo,'  I 
said. 

"  '  I  am  afraid  of  you,'  he  answered — *  of  you 
and  of  myself.' 

"  It  was  not  encouraging :  it  was  not  com- 
plimentary. But  I  was  in  such  a  iVcnzy  of  cu- 
riosity by  this  time,  that  if  he  had  been  ruder 
still  I  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  I  led 
the  way  a  few  stops  toward  the  now  buildings, 
and  stojij)ed  and  looked  round  after  him. 

"  'Must  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favor,'  I  said, 
'after  your  giving  me  your  jiromise,  and  after 
such  a  letter  as  you  have  written  to  me?' 

"  Something  suddenly  changed  him  ;  he  was 
at  my  side  in  an  instant.  '  I  beg  your  ])ardon. 
Miss  Gwilt  ;  load  the  way  where  you  ]>loase.' 
He  drojipod  back  a  little  after  that  answer,  and  I 
heard  him  say  to  himself,  'What  is  to  be ul/i  be. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  ami  what  has  she  ?' 

"It  could  hardly  have  been  the  words,  fori 
didn't  understand  them — it  must  have  boon  the 
tone  he  sj)oke  in,  I  suppo.so,  tliat  made  me  fool 
a  momentary  tremor.  I  was  half  inclined,  with- 
out the  ghost  of  a  reast»n  for  it,  to  wish  him 
gocnl-night  and  go  in  again.  Not  nuich  like 
mc^  you  will  say.  Not  much,  indeed  !  It  didn't 
last  n  monjcnt.  Your  darling  Lydia  soon  came 
to  her  senses  again. 

"I  led  the  way  toward  the  nnfmi.shcd  cot- 
tages and  the  country*  l)ovond.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  to  my  ta.ntc  to  have  Inul  him 
into  the  house,  and  have  talked  to  him  in  the 
liglit  of  the  candles.  But  I  hail  risked  it  once 
already;  and  in  this  Kcandal-mongcring  jdace, 
ami  in  my  critical  position,  I  was  nfiaid  to  risk 
it  again.  The  garden  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
either— for  the  landlord  smokes  his  pij)e  there 
at'ter  bis  sujipor.  There  was  no  alternative  but 
to  take  him  away  from  the  town. 

''From  time  to  time  I  looked  back  as  I  wont 
on.  There  he  was,  always  at  the  same  distance, 
dim  and  ght^stliko  in  the  dusk,  silently  follow- 
ing me. 

"I  must  leave  oft'  fir  a  little  while.  The 
church  bells  have  broken  out,  and  the  jangling 
of  them  drives  me  mad.  In  these  days,  when 
wc  have  all  got  watches  or  ol(»cks,  why  are  bells 
wanted  to  remind  us  when  the  service  begins? 
We  don't  require  to  Ite  rtmg  into  the  theatre. 
How  excessively  discreditable  to  the  clergy  to  bo 
obliged  to  ring  us  into  the  church ! 

"They  have  rung  the  congregation  in  at 
last — and  I  can  take  up  njy  pen  and  go  on 
again. 

"I  was  a  little  in  doubt  where  to  lead  him 
to.  The  high-road  was  on  one  side  of  me — 
but,  empty  as  it  looked,  somebody  might  be 
passing  wlien  we  least  expected  it.  The  other 
way  w  as  through  the  coppice.  I  led  him  through 
the  coppice. 
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"At  the  outskirts  of  tho  trees,  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  a  dip  in  the  ground,  with  some 
felled  timber  lyin;^  in  it,  and  a  little  j)()ol  be- 
yond, still  and  white  and  shining  in  the  twi- 
light. The  long  grazing  grounds  rose  over  its 
farther  shore,  with  the  mist  thickening  on  them, 
and  a  dim  black  line  far  away  of  cattle  in  slow 
procession  going  home.  There  wasn't  a  living 
creature  near ;  there  wasn't  a  sound  to  be  heard. 
I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  felled  trees  and  looked 
back  for  him.  *Comc,'  1  said,  softly,  '  cume 
and  sit  by  me  here.' 

"Why  am  I  so  particular  about  all  this?  I 
hardly  know.  The  ])lace  made  an  unaccounta- 
bly vivid  impression  on  me,  and  I  can't  help 
writing  about  it.  If  I  end  badly — supj)Osc  we 
say  on  the  scaffold  ? — I  believe  the  last  thing  I 
shall  see,  before  the  hangman  j)ulls  the  drop, 
will  be  the  little  shining  pool,  and  the  long 
misty  grazing  grounds,  and  the  cattle  winding 
dimly  hojnc  in  the  thickening  night.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  you  worthy  creature  !  i\Iy  fancy  j)lays 
mc  strange  tricks  sometimes — and  there  is  a 
little  of  last  night's  laudanum,  I  dare  say,  in 
this  j)art  of  my  letter. 

"lie  came — in  the  strangest  silent  way,  like 
a  man  walking  in  his  sleep — he  came  and  sat 
down  by  nie.  Either  the  night  was  very  close, 
or  I  was  by  this  time  liter.iily  in  a  fever — I 
couldn't  bear  njy  bonnet  on  ;  I  couldn't  bear 
my  gloves.  The  want  to  lo^^k  at  him  and  see 
what  his  singular  silence  meant,  and  the  iin- 
])0ssibility  of  doing  it  in  the  darken  ;ig  light, 
irritated  my  nerves  till  I  thought  I  should  have 
screamed.  I  took  his  hand  to  try  if  that  would 
helj)  me.  It  was  burning  hot ;  auvl  it  closed  in- 
stantly on  mine — you  know  how.  Silence,  after 
tlutty  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  one  safe 
way  was  to  begin  talking  to  him  at  once. 

"  '  Dcm't  despise  me,'  I  said.  '  I  am  obliged 
to  bring  you  to  this  lonely  j)lace ;  I  should  lose 
my  character  if  wo  were  seen  together.' 

"I  waited  a  little.  His  hand  warned  mc 
once  more  not  to  let  the  silence  continue.  I 
determined  to  make  him  speak  to  me  this  time. 

"'You  have  interested  me  and  frightened 
me,'  I  went  on.  '  You  have  written  me  a  very 
strange  letter.     I  must  know  what  it  means.' 

"  '  It  is  too  late  to  ask.  1  oh  have  taken  the 
way,  and  /have  taken  the  way,  from  which  there 
is  no  turning  back.'  He  made  that  strange  an- 
swer in  a  tone  that  was  quite  new  to  me — a  tone 
that  made  me  even  more  uneasy  than  his  silence 
had  made  me  the  moment  before.  *Too  late,' 
he  repeated,  '  too  late !  There  is  only  one  ques- 
tion to  ask  me  now.' 

"  'What  is  it?' 

"  As  I  said  the  words  a  sudden  trembling 
passed  from  his  hand  to  mine,  and  told  mc  in- 
stantly that  I  had  better  have  held  my  tongue. 
Before  I  could  move,  before  I  could  think,  he 
had  me  in  his  arms.  'Ask  me  if  I  love  you,' 
he  wliis])ered.  At  the  same  moment  his  head 
sank  on  my  bosom;  and  some  unutterable  tor- 
ture that  was  in  him  burst  its  way  out,  as  it 
does  with  us,  in  a  passion  of  sobs  and  tears. 


"My  first  impulse  was  the  impulse  of  a  fool. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  making  our  usual  protest 
and  defending  myself  in  our  usual  way.  Luckily 
or  unluckily,  I  don't  know  which,  I  have  lost 
the  fine  edge  of  the  sensitiveness  of  youth  ;  and 
I  checked  the  first  movement  of  my  bunds  and 
tlie  first  word  on  my  lips.  Oh  dear,  how  old  I 
felt  while  he  was  sobbing  his  heart  out  on  my 
breast!  How  I  thought  of  the  time  when  he 
might  have  possessed  himself  of  my  love  !  All 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  now  was — my  waist. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  pitied  him  ?  It  doesn't 
matter  if  I  did.  At  any  rate,  my  hand  lifted 
itself  somehow,  and  my  fingers  twined  tlicm- 
selvcs  softly  in  his  hair.  Horrible  recollections 
came  back  to  me  of  other  times  and  made  mc 
shudder  as  I  touched  him.  And  yet  I  did  it. 
What  fools  women  are  ! 

"  'I  won't  reproach  you,'  I  said,  gently;  'I 
won't  say  this  is  a  cruel  advantage  to  take  of  me 
in  such  a  {josition  as  mine.  Y'ou  are  dreadfully 
agitated — I  will  let  you  wait  a  little  and  com- 
j)0se  yourself.' 

"  Having  got  as  fiir  as  that,  I  stopped  to  con- 
sider how  I  should  put  the  questions  to  him  that 
I  was  burning  to  ask.  But  I  was  too  confused, 
I  suppose,  or  ])erhaps  too  im])atient  to  consider. 
I  let  out  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind  in  the 
words  that  came  first. 

"  '  I  don't  believe  you  love  me,'  I  said.  'You 
write  strange  things  to  me;  you  frighten  me 
with  mysteries.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying 
in  your  letter  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Ar- 
madale if  you  came  back  to  me  ?  What  dan- 
ger can  there  be  to  Mr.  Armadale —  ?' 

"Before  I  could  finish  the  question  he  sud- 
denly lifted  his  head  and  unclasped  his  arms. 
I  had  apparently  touched  some  painful  subject 
which  recalled  him  to  himself.  Instead  of  my 
shrinking  from  h'nn  it  was  he  who  slirank  from 
vie.  I  felt  offended  with  him  ;  why,  I  don't 
know — but  offended  I  was;  and  I  thanked  him 
with  my  bitterest  emphasis  for  remembering 
what  was  due  to  me,  at  last! 

"  'J)o  you  believe  in  Dreams?'  he  burst  out 
in  the  most  strangely  abrupt  manner,  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  what  I  had  said 
to  him.  'Tell  me,'  he  went  on,  without  allow- 
ing me  time  to  answer;  'were  you,  or  was  any 
relation  of  yours,  ever  connected  with  Allan 
Armadale's  father  or  mother?  Were  you,  or 
was  any  body  belonging  to  you,  ever  in  the  isl- 
and of  Madeira?' 

"Conceive  my  astonishment  if  you  can.  I 
turned  cold.  In  an  instant  I  turned  cold  all 
over.  He  was  plainly  in  the  secret  of  what  had 
happened  when  I  was  in  Mrs.  Armadale's  serv- 
ice in  Madeira — in  all  probability  before  he  was 
born  !  That  w-as  startling  enough  of  itself. 
And  he  had  evidently  some  reason  of  his  own 
for  trying  to  connect  vie  with  those  events — 
which  was  more  startling  still. 

"  'No,'  I  said,  as  soon  as  I  could  trust  my- 
self to  speak.  '  I  know  nothing  of  his  father  or 
mother.' 

"  '  And  nothing  of  the  island  of  Madeira?' 
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"  '  Nothing  of  the  island  of  Madeira.' 

"He  turned  his  head  away,  and  began  talk- 
ing to  liiinself. 

"'Strange!'  he  said.       'As  certainly  as  I 
was  in  the  Shadow's  place  at  the  window,  she  , 
was  in  the  Shadow's  place  at  the  pool  I'  j 

"Under  other  circumstances  his  extraordi- 
nary behavior  might  have  alarmed  me.       But  . 
after   his   question    about    Madeira  there   was  ' 
some  greater  fear  in  me  which  kept  all  common  ' 
alarm  at  a  distance.      I  don't  think  I  ever  de- 
termined on  any  thing  in  my  life  as  I  determ- 
ined on  finding  out  how  he  had  got  his  informa- 
tion, and  who  lie  really  was.    It  was  quite  jilain 
to  me  that  I  had  roused  some  hidden  feeling  in 
him  by  my  question  about  Armadale,  which  was 
as  strong  in  its  way  as  his  feeling  for  me.    What 
had  become  of  my  influence  over  him  ? 

'•  I  couldn't  imagine  what  had  become  of  it; 
but  I  could  and  did  set  to  work  to  make  him  feel 
it  again.  | 

^'  '  Don't  treat  me  cruelly,'  I  said  ;   '  I  didn't 
treat  yon  cruelly  just  now.     Oh,  Mr.  .Midwinter,  | 
it's  so  lonely,  it's  so  dark — don't  frighten  me  !'    i 

"  *  Frighten  you  !'    IIo  was  close  to  me  again 
in  a  moment.      'Frighten  you  I'     He  rojicated 
the  word  with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  I  had 
woke  him  from  a  dream,  and  charged  him  with  ' 
something  that  he  had  said  in  bis  sleep.  . 

"  It  was  on  tbe  tip  of  my  tongue,  finding  how 

I  had  surprised  him,  to  take  him  while  he  was 

off  his   guard,   and    to  ask   why   my  «piestion 

about  Armadale  had  j)nKlu(cd  such  a  change  in 

his  behavior  to  me.      Hut  after  what  had  liaj)- 

peued  already  I  was  afraid  to  risk  returning  to 

the  subject  too   soon.      Somelliing  or  other — 

what  they  call  an  instinct.  I  dare  say — warned 

me  to  let  Armadale  alone  for  the  present,  and 

to  talk  to  him  first  al)Out  himself.      As  I  told 

you  in  one  of  my  early  letters,  I  had  noticed 

signs  and  tokens  in  bis  manner  and  appearance 

which  convinced  me,  young  as  lie  was,  tliut  ho 

had  done  something  or  suffered  something  cat 

of  the  common  in  his  ])ast  life.      I  had  asked 

myself  more  and  more  suspiciously  every  time  I 

saw  him,  whether  he  was  what  he  aj>peared  to 

be ;    and  first  and  foremost  among  my  other  ' 

doubts  was  a  doubt   whether   he  was   passing 

among  us  by  his  real  name.      Having  secrets  to 

keep  about  my  own  jia-st  lite,  and  having  gone 

myself  in  other  days  by  more  than  one  assumed 

name,  I  suppose  I  am  all  the  readier  to  suspect 

other  people  when  I  find  something  mysterious 

about  them.     Any  way,  having  the  suspicion  in 

mv  mind,  I  determined  to  startle  him,  as  he  ' 

.1 
had  startled  me,  by  an  unexpected  question  on 

my  side — a  cpiestion  about  his  name. 

"  While  I  was  thinking  he  was  thinking — and, 

as  it  soon  appeared,  of  what  I  had  just  said  to  ' 

him.     '  I  am  so  grieved  to  have  frightened  you,' 

he  whispered,  with  that  gentleness  and  humility  , 

which  we  all  so  heartily  despise  in  a  man  when 

he  speaks  to  other  women,  and  which  we  all  so  j 

dearly  like  when  he  speaks  to  ourselves.      '  I  > 

hardlv  know  what  I  have  been  saving,'  he  went 

on;   'my  mind  is  miserably  disturbed.     Pray  I 


forgive  me,  if  yon  can — I  am  not  myself  to- 
night.' 

"  'I  am  not  angry."  I  said  ;  '  I  have  nothing 
to  forgive.  We  are  both  imprudent — we  aro 
both  unhappy.'  I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoul- 
der. 'Do  you  really  love  me?'  I  asked  him 
softly,  in  a  whisper. 

"  His  arm  stole  round  me  again  ;  and  I  felt 
the  quick  beat  of  his  heart  get  quicker  and  quick- 
er. 'If  you  only  knew!'  he  whisjiered  back; 
'  if  you  only  knew — '  Ho  could  say  no  more. 
I  felt  his  face  bending  toward  mine,  and  dropped 
my  head  lower,  and  stopped  him  in  the  very  act 
of  kissing  me.  '  No,'  I  said  ;  '  I  am  only  a  wo- 
man who  has  taken  your  fancy.  You  aie  treat- 
ing me  as  if  I  was  your  promised  wife.' 

**  *  Be  my  i)romised  wife!'  he  whispered  ea- 
gerly, and  tried  to  raise  my  head.  I  kejit  it 
down.  The  horror  of  those  old  remembrances 
that  you  know  of  came  back,  and  made  mo 
tremble  a  little  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife. 
I  don't  think  I  was  actually  faint;  but  sonic- 
thing  like  faintness  nnule  me  close  my  eyes. 
Tbe  moment  I  shut  them  the  darkness  seemed  to 
open  as  if  lightning  had  sj)lit  it;  and  the  ghosts 
of  those  other  men  rose  in  the  horrid  gaj)  and 
looked  at  me. 

*♦  '  Si)eak  to  me!'  he  whispered,  tenderly. 
'My  darling,  my  angd,  speak  to  me!' 

**  Ills  Voice  heli>ed  me  to  recover  myself.  I 
had  just  sense  enough  left  to  remember  that  the 
time  was  passing,  and  that  I  had  not  put  my 
question  to  him  yet  alnjut  his  name. 

"  '  Suppose  I  felt  for  you  as  you  feel  for  mo?* 
I  said.  '  Su|)i)Ose  I  loved  you  dearly  enough  to 
trust  you  with  the  happiness  of  all  my  life  to 
come  ?' 

"I  paused  a  moment  to  get  my  breath.  It 
was  unlK'ttrnbly  still  and  closc-«-thc  air  seemed 
to  have  died  when  the  night  came. 

'*  '  Woulil  you  l>c  marrying  me  honorably,'  I 
went  on,  '  if  you  married  me  in  your  present 
name  ?' 

"  His  orm  dropi)cd  from  my  waist,  aiul  I  felt 
him  give  one  great  start.  After  that  he  sat  by 
me,  still,  and  cold,  and  silent,  as  if  my  (piestion 
had  struck  him  dumb.  I  put  my  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  lifted  my  head  again  on  his  shoid- 
dcr.  Whatever  the^J»cl^was  I  had  laiij  on  him 
my  coming  closer  in  that  way»seemed  to  break  it. 

'"Who  told  you?' — hestopi)ed.  'No,'  he  went 
on,  '  nolxjdy  can  have  told  you.  Wiiat  made 
you  susj)ect — ?'     He  stopped  again. 

"'Nobody  told  me,'  I  said;  'and  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  suspect.  Women  have 
strange  fancies  sometimes.  Is  Midwinter  real- 
ly your  name?' 

"  *  I  can't  deceive  you,*  he  answered,  after 
another  interval  of  silence;  'Mid\vinter  is  not 
really  my  name.' 

"  I  nestled  a  little  closer  to  him. 

"  '  What  is  your  name  ?'  I  asked. 

'•  He  hesitated. 

"I  lifted  my  face  till  my  cheek  just  touched 
his.      I  persisted,  with  my  lips  close  at  his  ear, 

"  'What,  no  confidence  in  me  even  yet  I    No 
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confidence  in  the  womnn  who  has  almost  con- 
fessed she  h>ve.s  you — who  has  ahnost  consented 
to  be  your  wife  !' 

"lie  turned  liis  face  to  mine.  For  the  sec- 
ond time  lie  tried  to  kiss  me,  and  for  the  second 
time  I  stoi)i)ed  him. 

'"'If  I  tell  you  my  name,'  he  said,  'I  must 
tell  you  more.' 

"I  let  my  cheek  toucli  his  cheek  again. 
"'Why  not?'  I  said.      'How  can  I  love  a 
man — much  less  marry  him — if  he  kcejis  him- 
self a  stranger  to  me  ?' 

"There  was  no  answering  that,  as  I  thought. 
But  he  did  answer  it. 

"  '  It  is  a  dreadful  story,'  he  said.  '  It  may 
darken  all  your  life,  if  you  know  it,  as  it  has 
darkened  mine.' 

"I  put  my  other  arm  round  him,  and  per- 
sisted.    'Tell  it  me;  I'm  not  afraid  ;  tell  it  me.' 
"  He  began  to  yield  to  my  other  arm. 
"  '  Will  you  keep  it  a  sacre<l  secret  ?'  he  said. 
'  Xever  to  be  breathed — never  to  be  known  but 
to  you  and  mcV 

"I  promised  him  it  should  be  a  secret.  I 
waited  in  a  i)erfcct  frenzy  of  expectation.  Twice 
he  tried  to  begin,  and  twice  his  courage  failed 
him. 

"  'I  can't!'  he  broke  out,  in  a  wild,  helpless 
way.      '  I  can't  tell  it  I' 

"  My  curiosity,  or  more  like^.y  my  temper,  got 
beyond  all  control.  He  had  irritated  me  till  I 
was  reckless  wliat  I  said  or  what  I  did.  I  sud- 
denly chisj)ed  him  close,  and  pressed  my  lij)s  to 
his.  'I  love  you  I'  I  whisi)er''il  in  a  kiss.  ^ Xo/v 
will  you  tell  me?' 

"  For  the  moment  he  w-as  speechless.  I  don't 
know  whether  I  did  it  purposely  to  drive  him 
wild.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  it  involun- 
tarily in  a  burst  of  rage.  Nothing  is  certain 
but  that  I  interpreted  his  silence  tlie  wrong  way. 
I  pushed  him  back  from  nic  in  a  fury  the  instant 
after  I  had  kissed  him.  'I  hate  you!'  I  said. 
'  You  have  maddened  me  into  forgetting  myself. 
Leave  me !  I  don't  care  for  the  darkness.  Leave 
me  instantly,  and  never  sec  me  again  I' 

"He  caught  me  by  tlie  hand  and  stopped  me. 
He  spoke  in  a  new  voice — he  suddenly  com- 
manded, as  only  men  can. 

'"Sit  down,'  he  said.  '  You  have  given  me 
back  my  courage — you  shall  know  who  I  am.' 

'*In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round 
us  I  obeyed  him,  and  sat  down. 

"In  the  silence  and  the  darkness  all  round 
us  he  took  me  in  his  arms  again,  and  told  me 
who  he  was. 

"  Shall  I  trust  you  with  his  story  ?  Shall  I 
tell  you  his  real  name?  Shall  I  show  you,  as 
I  threatened,  the  thong'ots  that  have  grown  out 
of  my  interview  with  him,  and  out  of  all  that 
has  happened  to  mc  since  that  time? 

"Or  shall  I  keep  his  secret  as  I  promised? 
and  keep  my  own  secret  too,  by  bringing  this 
weary  long  letter  to  an  end  at  the  very  moment  i 
when  you  are  burning  to  hear  more? 

"Tliose  are   serious  questions,  Mrs.  Older-: 
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shaw — more  serious  tliaii  you  suppose.  I  have 
had  time  to  calm  down,  and  I  begin  to  see  what 
I  failed  to  see  when  I  first  took  up  my  pen  to 
write  to  you — the  wisdom  of  looking  at  conse- 
quences. Have  I  frightened  myself  in  trying 
to  frighten  i/ou?  It  is  possible — strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  really  possible. 

"I  have  been  at  the  window  for  the  last  min- 
ute or  two,  thinking.     There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  thinking  before  the  post  leaves.     The  people 
'  arc  only  now  coming  out  of  church. 
I      "I  have  settled  to  put  my  letter  on  one  side, 
;  and  to  take  a  look  at  my  diary.     In  plainer 
j  words,  I  must  see  what  I  risk  if  I  decide  on 
.  trusting  you  ;  and  my  diary  will  show  me  what 
my  head  is  too  weary  to  calculate  without  help. 
I  have  written  the  story  of  my  days  (and  some- 
times the  story  of  my  nights)  much  more  regu- 
,  larly  than  usual  for  the  last  week,  having  rea- 
I  .sons  of  my  own  for  being  particularly  careful  in 
this  resj)cct  under  present  circumstances.     If  I 
end  in  doing  wluit  it  is  now  in  my  mind  to  do, 
it  would  be  madness  to  trust  to  my  memory. 
Tlie  smallest  forgctfulncss  of  the  slightest  event 
that  has  ha})pened  from  the  niglit  of  my  inter- 
view witii  Midwinter  to  the  present  time  might 
be  utter  ruin  to  me. 

"  '  Utter  ruin  to  her !'  you  will  say.  '  What 
kind  of  ruin  docs  she  mean  ?' 

"  Wait  a  little,  till  I  have  asked  my  diary 
whether  I  can  safely  tell  you." 
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"  T  DON'T  believe  we  shall  have  a  bit  of  fan," 

JL    said  Susy. 

"Why,  ain't  she  going  to  have  a  pudding?" 
That  was  Harry  all  over. 

"Oh,  I  s'pose  there'll  be  a  pudding,  'cause 
i\[r.  Smith  he  sent  up  some  raisins  this  morniii' 
— I  ])eekcd  into  the  paper.  But  there  isn't  a 
single  sign  of  a  evergreen  trimmin'  put  up,  nor 
a  flag,  nor  a  any  thing.  And  mother  slie  just 
looks  so  sober,  and  she  hain't  laughed  all  day 
long.     Oh,  /think  it's  real  horrid." 

'•I  saw  her  cry  too.  She  sent  me  after  a 
clean  handkerchief." 

"  She  did !  Well,  I  s'pose  it's  all  about  Will. 
You  know  he  came  home  last  Thanksgiving." 

"  Wi/l  allers  laughed  Thanksgivin',  Sue. 
J/i/  •'  didn't  he  put  it  into  tlie  nuts  and  raisings, 
and  string  up  the  wish-bones  !" 

"Harry!  why  how  you  act!  Will's  dead, 
you  know." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Harry,  apologetically. 
"I  allers  had  good  times  with  him.  I  wish  he 
wasn't  dead.  DUlnt  he  look  funny  in  mother's 
bonnet  after  dinner!" 

"I  wish  he  wasn't  dead  too,  Harry;  but  then 
he  is,  you  know.  I  tried  to  cry  this  mornin' 
when  mother  kep'  wipin'  her  eyes,  but  I  didn't 
after  all.  I  wish  she  wouldn't  look  so  horrid 
sober.  You  see  if  we  have  a  nice  time — I 
know  we  sha'n't." 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideratiou,  "there's  the  turkey,  any  how." 
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The  sitting-room  door  closed  then,  and  little 
feet  pattered  up  stairs  on  their  way  to  bed. 

The  parlor  was  cold,  and  the  twilight  hunfi: 
and  deepened  in  the  room.  Just  in  front  of 
me  the  frosts  had  frescoed  tlie  window,  and  the 
light  of  a  faint,  rising  moon  struck  through 
them.  In  one  little  spot  the  children  had 
dimmed  away  the  silver  tracery  by  their  warm 
breath  but  a  few  moments  ago.  Through  it, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  church,  something  stood 
out  alone  and  still — something  which  had  drawn 
me  into  this  lonely  room,  and  fastened  and  held 
my  eyes  on  the  cold,  cruel  window — something 
which  no  close-closed  curtains  or  warm  liomc- 
liglits  could  ever  shut  out;  which  the  width  of 
a  world  could  not  separate  from  nic  ;  whose 
shadow  fell  across  my  very  i)raycrs,  and  dark- 
ened the  face  of  God — the  grave. 

This  night  it  was  so  cold.  The  frosts,  weav- 
ing an<l  weaving  their  j  attorn  on  the  window, 
chilled  it  so.  What  did  those  children  mean? 
How  merrily  they  were  romping  into  bed  up 
stairs  I     I  wisljed  they  would  not — to-nighl — 

to- III '/lit. 

The  frosts,  weaving  nnd  weaving  their  pat- 
tern on  the  window,  wcaved  out  of  sight  the 
church  shadow  and  that  wiiiiin  it.  Only  the 
glitter  of  the  silvered  picture  was  left,  with  the 
moon  faint  behind  it.  I  drew  my  shawl  over 
my  shoulders  and  went  into  the  other  room. 
A  liii::ht  fire  was  crackling  on  the  hearth  ;  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  red  nnd  warm  nnd  cozy, 
behind  the  ivies;  my  rocking-chair  was  in  its 
place,  with  the  cricket  j»u.shed  up  beside  it — 
that  was  Susy.  She  was  always  tlioughtful — 
more  like — 

I  found  I  was  chilled  through,  nnd  gnl  down 
by  the  fire.  Then  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands. 

God  knows  how  I  liad  dreaded  this  day  wliich 
was  coming  ;  how  for  months  I  had  shrank  from 
it,  and  pleaded  witii  it  to  p:t^  n)e  by  ;  how  I 
had  talked  with  it  in  dreams,  and  been  wak- 
ened by  my  tears,  and  prayed  for  strength  to  live 
it  through;  how  like  a  phantom  it  liad  con- 
fronted me,  and  haunted  me,  and  dogged  my 
stej)s,  and  the  strength  had  nut  come.  And 
now  it  was  upon  me. 

Our  Thanksgivings  had  been  no  more,  I  s\\\y 
pose,  to  us  than  to  any  who  love  the  day  ;  the 
tender  household  memories  clustering  around 
them  no  sweeter  and  no  dearer  than  thousands 
and  thousands;  nor  was  my  grief  more  tiian 
any  other  mother's  grief.  But  what  was  that 
to  me  or  mine  ?  Our  loss  was  as  irreparable, 
my  grief  as  solitary,  as  if  the  universe  held  no 
otiier.  For  the  heart  kuoweth  its  oun  bitter- 
ness. 

He  loved  these  days  so — my  boy ;  he  loved 
them  so.  For  him  and  because  of  him  they 
had  always  been  so  bright.  And  it  was  only 
tlie  last — only  the  last  one  that  he  was  with 
us.  Just  for  a  few  days  the  short,  happy  fur- 
lough lasted — days  that  brighten  as  the  distance 
between  me  and  them  grows  wider  and  darker. 
I  remember  his  face  as  I  met  him  at  the  door. 


It  was  only  "Mother!"'  and  "  Oh,  Willie!"  only 
a  close  clasping  and  a  long  kiss.  AH  that  day 
I  could  not  see  him  except  through  thick- 
falling  tears;  happy  tears  I  called  them;  yet 
now  I  can  read  the  jnophecy  of  their  pain. 
God  did  not  tell  me  that  he  would  not  come 
home  to  his  mother  again  ;  but  I  knew  it — 
from  the  moment  he  crossed  the  threshold  I 
knew  it. 

And  here  was  the  day  staring  me  in  the  face. 
What  will  you  think  of  me,  if  I  say  that  in  my 
children's  }»rattle  that  night  I  saw  for  myself  no 
reproof;  that  indeed  I  was  almost  vexed  with 
their  thoughtless  joy ;  their  merry  voices  stung 
me ;  I  shrank  away  from  their  little  {days  and 
laughter.  It  was  the  silence  only  tluit  I  heard. 
He — he  was  my  first-born,  and  I  loved  him. 
To  live  through  to-morrow's  festival  without 
him  ;  to  fill  it  with  the  old  glad  customs  and 
the  old  rejoicings;  to  come  to  the  table  and  sec 
only  that  one  vacant  chair;  ib  watch  the  chil- 
dren play  nl)Out  the  fire,  where  he  hnd  jilayed 
among  them  ;  to  sit  and  wor>liip  and  give  thanks 
in  the  church  to  which  he  had  walkeil  with  us  in 
company,  and  from  which  we  had  !»orne  him  to 
his  rest ;  to  keep  eyes  fi^e  from  tears  and  lips 
from  quivering. 

"Mary,"  .said  a  voice  Ix'side  me.  My  hus- 
band had  cc»mc  in  from  his  Ptuily,  and  wns 
pacing  the  room  in  his  restless  wav. 

♦'  Well  ?" 

*'I  suppose  you  have  been  i)rtT  :'!;n;'  f.»r-  \o. 
morrow  ?*' 

*' The  children  shall  have  their  iiiuncr;  \siiat 
else  can  I  do?" 

"  Wo  do  not  want  them  to  have  a  gloomy  tlay 
of  it,  Mary." 

*'I  can  not,  can  not  lulp  it.  .lolm,  you 
Z-noir." 

He  enme  nji  nnd  1  li-l  biv  li.n,]  i-jron  r»\  bowed 
bend. 

"I  know,  Mary,  1  Lnow.  1  am  stronger  to 
bear  it  than  you.  I  will  try  and  be  cheerful  f(jr 
both  of  us :   it  will  80on  be  over." 

That  wa.<«  just  like  /<//// ,-  all  my  burdens  were 
his  own  ;  all  my  pain  doubly  his.  I  might  have 
known  how  it  woidd  be.  Was  this  sorrow  m.nk- 
ing  me  forgetful  of  my  husband?  Could  I  be 
that  f 

"Oh,  John.  I  am  so  selfislil  but  you  know 
I  loved  him  so — if  I  could  be  brighter,  John  I" 

*'I  understand  it  all.     Why,  Mary  I" 

He  took  me  in  his  arms  as  I  broke  into  sob- 
bing; he  took  me  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  and 
sitting  there  beside  the  fire  we  txilked  a  long 
time.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  we  said.  This 
our  child,  w  horn  the  Lord  had  taken,  was  dear 
to  him  as  to  me ;  for  him  as  for  me  tlie  j)ath  we 
trod  was  very  dark.  But  wlien  at  last  he  left 
me  we  understood  one  another,  as  in  every 
trouble  we  always  had  understood.  W^e  could 
bear  amj  thiitr/  together. 

I  heard  him  take  his  hat,  go  out  of  the  hall- 
door,  and  close  it  behind  him.  I  went  to  the 
window  which  tlie  frost  was  painting,  thicker 
and  thicker  with  its  cold   clear  ])ictures,  and 
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through  it  I  saw  a  solitary  figuro  i>assing  over 
the  moonlit  snow  and  into  the  shadow  of  tlie 
church.     It  was  as  I  supposed. 

As  I  went  buck  to  the  fire  some  sleighing 
party  in  the  street  shot  by,  singing  a  merry 
Thanksgiving  song.  I  expect  only  tliose  who 
mourn  to  understand  how  I  listened  to  it.  It  was 
a  little  thing  to  hurt  me  ;  but  it  did.  Thanks- 
giving !  I  could  have  laughed  at  the  word. 
Should  /  give  thanks  ?  For  this  desolated  fire- 
side, for  that  vacant  chair  and  silent  voice,  for 
the  vanished  smile  and  touch  and  household 
blessing,  for  those  few  dimmed  letters,  and  the 
heart-ache  of  that  lock  of  clinging  hair,  and  the 
grave  beneath  the  early  snows-r— should  I  give 
thanks  for  these? 

So  many  memories  crowded  into  the  word ; 
so  many  j)ictures  came  and  went,  as  I  sat  there 
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see  the  children  pulling  at  his  sleeved  -'iiO       ' 


me.     I 

I  see  his  face — why  will  God  give  us  such  faces 
to  be  our  own,  our  very  own,  and  snatch  them 
away  into  darkness?  Yet  I  would  not  now,  I 
would  not  even  then,  that  night,  with  the  mur- 
muring words  upon  my  lips,  lose  the  sweet 
memory  for  ten  thousand  times  its  pain. 

Once  more  I  see  the  smile  ;  but  it  is  the  smile 
of  a  martyr.  He  knew,  when  he  came  to  me, 
with  all  the  hero  in  his  eyes,  fired  with  his  pure 
bright  dreams  of  sacrifice,  loving  his  country  as 
only  her  young  men  can — when  he  came,  as  if 
he  were  again  a  child,  and  asked  his  mother's 
blessing — he  knew  to  what  he  was  going.  So, 
I  think,  did  I.  Yet  I  did  not  say  him  nay.  I 
did  not  hold  him  back  with  my  weak  tears  and 
l)leadings.  I  thank  God  for  that.  I  th£V^ked 
Him  on  that  desolate  Thanksgiving-eve.     And 


alone  in  the  fire-light.     Theboy  sitting  just  here  :  when  I  go  down  the  sloping  years  to  meet  mv 


at  my  feet — he  was  the  only  one  then — cracking 
his  nuts,  and  stealing  the  raisins  from  my  pocket 
after  dinner,  looking  uj)  into  my  eyes  with  the 
pretty  mischief  bright  in  his,  so  great  and  dark 
and  full ;  no  one  ever  had  eyes  like  Willie's. 
He  was  such  a  pretty  baby,  and  so  dear ;  you 
sec,  he  taught  me  the  word  mother ;  it  was  his 
little  uj)turncd  face,  and  tlie  touch  of  his  tiny 


old  age  witliout  my  boy,  I  shall  thank  Ilim  still. 
I  am  very  sure  of  that. 

But  you  do  not  care  to  hear  the  rest  of  ray 
story.  It  is  yours,  perhaps,  as  well  as  mine ; 
and  of  its  sacredncss,  you  and  I  know  well. 

I  was  not  there  to  see  him  die.  I  can  never 
go  back  and  be  there  to  help  him  die.  There 
was  one  woman — you  have  heard  of  her,  per- 


fingers,  in  whicli  I  first  read  the  beauty  of  its    haps — she  found  him  a  stranger,  cared  for  bv 


holiness.  How  could  I  help  it  that  he  was 
what  he  was  to  me  ?  Wliat  sliould  I  do  with 
all  tliis  love  that  had  grown  into  my  heart  for 
one-and-twenty  years  ? 

Another  i)icture.  How  the  years  went  and 
came!  He  was  the  only  one  no  longer ;  but  in 
the  group  of  hap])y  faces  his  always  stood  alone 
to  me.  It  was  he  who  stilled  the  little  ones  at 
their  quarrels  or  when  the  plays  grew  rough ; 
it  was  he  who  made  the  beautiful  Tlianksgiving- 
days  so  bright  to  them  ;  it  was  he  who  watched 
my  steps  about  the  room  and  drew  my  chair  up 
to  the  fire,  and  followed  me  with  his  little  smile 
— such  a  beautiful  smile  it  always  was  !  Why, 
somehow  all  the  festival  days  arc  lighted  with 
it  far  down  the  f;\int  and  fading  years.  I  see 
it.  When  the  school-boy,  alfccting  all  the  lit- 
tle im])ortances  of  tlie  Bucolics  and  tire  first 
Xenophon  lesson,  Avas  not  ashamed  to  come  out 
in  .the  kitchen  and  help  me  stone  the  raisins.  I 
see  it  at  the  merrv  dinner-table,  and  the  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  and  the  laugli,  and  the  jest,  his  face 
all  aglow  with  delight.  I  think  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful face. 

I  see  the  smile  again — older  and  more  man- 
ly, but  with  the  same  child's  tenderness  in  it; 
even  the  mustache  of  the  young  collegian  could 
not  hide  it.  How  we  laughed  at  him  about  that 
mustache !  He  knew  how  proud  I  was  of  him 
all  the  while ;  how  could  I  help  it  ?  Those 
college  vacations  arc  so  many  sunny  days,  they 
were  so  brief  and  bright.  I  remember  how  we 
watched  for  him  at  the  door  ;  how  the  old  coach 
came  lumbering  up — it  passed  the  house  just 
now  as  I  Avrite.     I  suppose  I  always  hear  it.     I 


strange  hands ;  and  when  tlicy  bore  him  to  his 
quick -made  grave  upon  the  battle-field  she 
stooped  to  touch  his  face  with  reverent  lips,  and 
said,  "Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother."  God 
bless  her  for  that !  God  bless  her  wherever  she 
may  be !  and  may  she  never  lay  her  first-born 
away  under  the  frozen  ground,  where  he  can 
never  call  to  her,  or  take  her  in  his  arms,  or 
kiss  her  with  his  warm  young  lips! 

But  we  have  brought  him  home  since  that, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  familiar  church 
he  is  at  rest.  As  I  sat  before  the  fire,  through 
all  my  bitter  musing  that  night,  I  remembered 
the  solitary  figure  pacing  round  and  round  the 
moonlit  grave — his  fiither  loved  him  so.  I  do 
not  say  that  even  I,  his  mother,  loved  him  more. 

Did  I  ask  for  strength  to  live  through  this 
day  which  was  coming — to  live  it  quietly,  health- 
fully, thankfully,  remembering  that  mine  was 
not  a  thorn-wreath,  since  "no  mortal  grief  de- 
serves that  crown  ?"  I  do  not  know.  Do  we 
never  pray  for  that  which  we  tcill  not  have? 
Our  Father,  who  is  very  patient  with  us,  alone 
knows. 

And  then  t\iQSQ  facts  of  sorrow  are  so  sharp. 
It  was  one  thing  to  give  him  up— a  grand,  he- 
roic thing  ;  it  was  another  to  find  him  gone — 
"To  fed  the  door-latch  Bth*  and  clink, 
And  kno\v  'tis  no  more  he— nor  sink." 

Do  you  know  this  "  surprise  when  one  sits  quite 
aloir«;  ?"  But,  with  my  prayers  or  without  them, 
the  morning  came.  It  came  as  other  Thanks- 
giving mornings  had  come — with  fresh,  frolick- 
ing winds,  and  sunlight,  and  blue  skies  ;  with 
merry  voices,  with  cloudless  faces,  and  happy 


sui)pose  I  never  hear  it  without  a  quickening  of  i  hearts. 

my  pulse.     I  sui)pose  I  never  shall.     I  see  him  :      The  children  woke  me  with  the  old  rap  on 

bounding  up  the  steps.     I  feel  his  arms  about  ;  my  door — Susy  and  Harry  and  Bertie,  and  May 
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r  ^(Jpding  shyly  in  the  entn%  lest  papa  sliould  have  I  smile,  the  same  that  he  had  given  to  his  bov, 
*^  .1     -     •   ..  ,,/.,,.-.      .    ,     ,      j^j^^  jj^^   children   grouped   around   in   the  old 

places;  and  a  lleck  of  yellow  sunlight  that  had 
fallen  in  through  the  warm  south  window  ujion 


r^*^  peep  at  her  night-cap,  half  doubting,  indeed, 
whether  she  was  not  getting  to  be  too  much  of 
a  woman  to  take  part  in  the  children's  sport. 
How  merry  "Willie  always  was  at  it !  his  little 
rap  always  the  loudest,  and  his  laugh  the  clear- 
est of  all.  I  could  not  foruet  it,  and  tunied 
away  to  hide  the  quick,  hot  tears. 

*'  Mamma,  don't  talk,"  cried  Bertie  through 
the  keyhole.  "I  guess  she  hasn't  woke  up — 
Mamma  !" 

"  Come  away,"  said  May,  in  n.  whisper — 
"mother  feels  badly  to  have  Thanksgiving 
come,  you  know.  Perhnj»s  she  isn't  well — 
let's  go  and  dress." 

And  before  1  found  my  voice  the  little  bare 
feet  had  pattered  away  over  the  entry,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  call  them  back. 

I  remember  just  how  yellow  and  murky  the 
sunshine  lay  on  the  floors  that  morning,  and 
how  I  thought  the  wind  wailed  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house — to  me  it  bad  no  frolic.  The 
children  came  in  from  coasting  while  I  was  at 


the  table-cloth.  I  remember  every  thin<'.  I 
know  that  John  had  just  bowed  his  head  to  ask 
God's  blessiuL,'  on  our  food,  and  the  children's 
eyes  were  closed,  when  I  saw — I  saw  as  distinct- 
ly as  I  sec  this  paper  uj^on  which  I  write  the 
words — a  shadow  fall  across  the  emptv  chair. 

I  turned  my  head,  an<l  1  saw  him — mv  bov 
Willie.  I  know  it  was  Willie.  You  need  not 
doubt  me,  for  I  tell  you  I  can  not  be  mistaken. 
Should  not  /  know  him,  I,  his  mother?  I 
looked  deei\  deep  into  his  eyes.  I  .saw  the  old, 
rare  smile  ;  I  touched  his  own  bright  curls  upon 
his  forehead  ;  I  .spoke  to  him  ;  he  j^jiokc  to  me. 

''Willie!" 

"  Mother  1" 

The  voice  was  breathless,  but  it  was  his. 

''Willie!  Willie!" 

Au'ain  the  ohl.  rare  smile.  With  one  hautl 
he  motioned  silence.      His  father's  voice  hushed 


work,  all  Hushed,  and  eager,  and  hai)py,  jostling    the  Amen,  and  the  children  locked  up  and  bo- 


and  pushing  each  other  at  piny  in  the  entry 
The  moment  they  saw  my  face  Susy  grew  sober, 
ind  May  began  to  hu-h  Harry's  huiLJifir.  How 
■jotihl  1  help  it  y 

"Where's  the  evLigreen  trinunings  r"  asked 
Bertie,  looking  around  the  nionis  with  disap- 
pointed eyes.  "There's  n  lot  picked  up  gar- 
rets, mother." 

Ah,  that  jiretty  cclebrntion  of  the  day  \  I 
had  ne>er  planned  for  it.  It  was  Willie's 
fancy,  and  Willie's  skillful   fingers  they  wcrt^ 


gan  their  chatter. 

"Did  you  sjKJak  to  nie,  Mary?"  asked  my 
husband. 

"No." 

"Why,  I  thought  some  one  spoke  during  the 
ble.ssing.  Well,  .Miss  May,  ^^hilh  ]iarf  of  the 
turkey  shall  I  help  yon  to  ?" 

So  they  did  not  see  him.  I  a  lone  \\as  chosen. 
I  l»H)ked  into  his  face,  smiling,  smiling  down 
into  mine  so  tenderly  —  you  can  not  know  how 
tenderly  ;  but  in  his  eyes  I  saw — and  I  thought 


which  had  always  made  the  oh!  rooms  bright    my  heart  would  t>renk  to  see  it — a  certain  sad. 


and  festive.      How   I  cling  to  the  I 
Yet  he  never  minded  it  from  me ; 


reproachful  look,  that  I  had  caught  on  his  face 
•nee,  years  ago,  \\hcn  I  accused  him  with  injus- 


from  a  quick,  jdeased  lo(»k  in  his  manly  eyes,  I  j  tice  of  some  trifling  childish  fault — a  look  that 


irsed  to  think  he  liked  to  have  me  eall  him  so. 

"  May  !  May  !  fix  the  trimmlug>i,"  I  .sjiid, 
turning  away.  '•  J — 1  am  too  busy  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  It  isn't  like  having  you,"  said  May,  her 
bright  face  falling,  and  then  the  children  with 
puzzled  eyes  crept  one  by  one  away. 

Dinner-time  came  at  last,  and  they  gathered 
round  the  table  gleefully — just  as  gleefuUv,  I 


had  haunted  mc  in  many  a  still  hour  since. 
And  then  1  heard  him  say  distinctly,  though  to 
not  another  car  was  the  breathless  voice  audi- 
ble: 

"/want  them  to  be  hapj»y.  /  want  yr)u  to 
enjoy  the  day.  Did  you  think  I  should  not  be 
with  you,  mother 'r" 

He  was  with  mc,  thank  God!  and  I  was 
happy.      I  talked,  I  langhod,  I  chatteil  ^\itll  the 


thought,  with  a  half  bitterness,  as  if  they  had    children  ;   their  merriment  inwrcased  with  ndiie; 


all  been  there. 


my  husband's  pale  face  lighted  up;  I  felt  njy 


"Why!  what's  this  for?"  asked  Ilarri',  siojv  own  eyes  sparkling.  And  all  the  while,  where 
ping.  "Mother,  you've  got  one  chair  too  they  saw  only  that  empty  chair,  I  saw  the  beau- 
many."  '  tiful   still    face  and   haj>i»y  smile.      I  saw  him 

"Hush,  Harry!  I  know — don't  you  see?"  pleased  with  the  old  familiar  customs.  I  saw 
And  then  I  heard  Susy  whispering  to  him.  j  him  mindful  of  the  children's  jests.     I  saw  his 

Why  had  I  done  it  ?  I  hardly  knew.  To  eyes,  full  of  their  own  home-love,  turn  from 
lay  the  plates,  and  set  the  chairs,  and  pass  that  one  to  another,  and  back  again  to  me  —  I  saw 
one  jdace  by — that  place  that  always  was  by  i  and  I  was  content.  All  that  day  he  was  be- 
mine — it  seemed  hard.  It  was  a  very  little  side  me.  He  followed  us  into  the  sitting-room 
thing  ;  but  you  know  how  dear  these  little  things  and  took  his  old  scat  by  the  cozy  fire.  He  list- 
become  to  women  sometimes.  ened  to  his  fiithcr's  stories,    and  watched  the 

So  I  had  put  it  there — the  empty  chair ;  and    children  at  their  games,  and  joined  us  when  we 
with  its  pitiful,  appealing  blankncss  beside  me,  '  gathered  around  the  jjiano  for  our  twilight  song. 
I  sat  down  to  the  festival  mc;il.      I  remember    /  heard  his  voice;    the   children   asked   what 
just  how  every  thing  looked,  as  in  a  picture —  ^  made  me  sing  so  clearly, 
my   husband's   face,    with   its   white,    peaceful  1^     Just  as  the  shades  began  to  fall  heavily  he 
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drew  IDC  toward  him  by  the  frost-bound  win- 
dow. I  know  lie  i^toopcd  uiid  kissed  me.  I 
know  lie  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  said,  as  he 
had  said  before : 

"  Did  you  think  I  sliould  not  be  with  you, 
mother?" 

And  then  I  missed  him.  I  called  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  answer.  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  after  him,  but  he  did  not  come  back  to 
me.  The  room  grew  dark  ;  my  head  swam  ;  I 
tottered  over  to  my  husband. 

"Oh,  John!  I  have  lost  him!  Oii,  Jolm ! 
Jolm!" 

"Mary — why,  Mary!  what  is  the  matter?" 
and  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

I  looked  u]).      I  was  not  in  the  parlor  by  the 
frost-bound  window  ;   the  children  were  not  be-  | 
side  me.      The  sitting-room  lire  had  died  down  ' 
into  the  ashes  ;  the  door  into  the  hall  was  open, 
and  my  husband  had  on  his  over-coat.     lie  was 
holding  me  tightly  in  his  arms. 

"How  you  shiver,  ]Mary !  Why,  my  dar- 
ling, what  has  happened  ?" 

"John,  where — when  did  you  find  me?" 

"I  have  just  come  in.  I  hcanl  y(ni  cry  ;  you 
called  my  name,  1  think." 

"I  know,  I  know!  I  thought — Oh,  John! 
John!" 

And  then  I  told  him  all  my  di-cam.  "When 
I  Iiad  finished  he  was  still  a  long  time,  then — 

"Mary,  perhaps  the  boy  /ms  been  to  you." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  on  the  mantle 
struck  twelve.  AVe  listened  to  its  strokes  till 
the  last  one  died  away. 

"It  is  our  Thanksgiving  morning,"  said  my 
husband,  solcmnlv.  "Let  us  give  thanks  to 
God." 

So  we  knelt  down  and  prayed  together. 

When  the  morning  really  came,  with  its 
fresh,  frolicking  winds,  and  sunlight,  and  blue 
skies ;  with  its  merry  faces  and  gay  voices, 
and  the  happy  children  rap])ing  at  my  door,  I 
thought  of  what  he  said:  "Perhaps  the  boy 
has  been  to  you."  "Sometimes  I  tliink  he 
must  have  been,  so  real  and  sweet  is,  even  now, 
the  memory  of  his  coming.  All  that  day  he 
stood  beside  me ;  all  that  day  I  saw  his  peace- 
ful fiice,  and  felt  the  blessing  of  his  smile,  and 
heard  his  low,  sweet  voice.  What  for  months 
I  had  looked  upon  and  feared  with  tlic  bitter- 
ness of  a  great  dread,  the  face,  and  smile,  and 
voice  made  almost  painless. 

The  children's  merry  greetings  did  not  hurt 
me;  my  fingers  did  not  tremble  when  they 
twined  the  fresh  green  leaves  about  the  walls. 
Into  the  very  making  of  my  jnidding  I  threw 
my  Iicdrf,  and  tlie  day  became  once  more  a 
festival;  just  as  truly  a  festival,  I  think,  as  it 
was  when  Willie  blessed  it  and  made  it  bright, 
because  I  knew  he  wished  to  have  it  so. 

The  older  children  went  Avith  us  to  church 
that  morning.  Harry  and  Susy,  finding  the 
turkeys  rather  an  impediment  to  religious  edi- 
fication, kept  guard  at  home.  Susy's  little 
whisper  at  starting  did  me  good,  I  think. 


"Mamma,  you're  just  like  the  old  mamma 
you — you  used  to  was." 

God  knows  I  tried  to  be. 

The  little  church  was  very  still  and  pleasant 
that  morning,  and  somehow  the  service  stole 
way  down  into  my  heart.  It  was  no  eloquent 
preacher  that  we  heard ;  only  a  plain  man,  with 
God's  plainest  gifts  of  mind  and  culture.  Many 
a  time  I  should  have  preferred  my  own  worship 
to  any  to  which  he  could  help  me.  But  this 
morning  his  heart  was  very  full.  I  saw  that 
the  day  was  real  to  him,  and  I  listened. 

A  bit  of  jNIrs.  Browning's  music  kept  singing 
itself  in  my  soul : 

"  I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on, 
1  love  Thee  whilo  my  dayri  go  cu; 
Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost, 
AVith  emptied  arm.-3  and  treasure  lost, 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on." 

I  think  that  I  did  thank  Ilim — I,  who  only 
last  year  had  sat  there  with  my  boy  beside  me — 
so  manly  and  so  brave  he  looked,  so  pleased 
that  they  chose  the  hymn  he  loved,  so  happy 
and  at  rest  while  he  sang  it  with  them. 

I  tliink  that  when  the  dear  familiar  words" 
flooded  the  church  with  harmony  again,  as  on 
that  other  morning,  and  John  and  I  clasped 
hands  silently — I  think  we  uttered  the  old,  old 
crv,  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !" 

Wc  stopped  after  church  together  where  the 
boy  was  lying,  to  let  INIny  lay  down  her  little 
green  wreath,  and  I  was  glad  that  she  could  do  it 
calmly.  Somehow  I  felt  as  if  tears  would  be  prof- 
anation just  then.     Then  we  went  quietly  home. 

It  was  a  happy  home  that  day — as  happy  as 
it  could  be  when  we  did  not  see  him.  Yet  I 
knew  he  was  there. 

"Did  you  think  I  should  not  be  Avith  you, 
mother?'' 

I  heard  it  over  and  over ;  I  hear  it  over  and 
over  now  ;  I  shall  hear  it  when  the  next  Thanks- 
giving sun  brightens  his  quiet  grave.  He 
wished  us  to  be  happy ;  I  know  he  was  with 
us.      I  think  he  will  always  be. 


0 


DEATH. 

DEATH,  the  Consecrator! 
Nothing  so  sanctifies  a  name 
Ae  to  be  written — dead  ; 
Nothing  so  wins  a  life  from  blame, 
So  covers  it  from  wrath  and  shame, 
As  does  the  burial-bed. 

0  Death,  the  Revelator! 

Our  deepest  passions  never  move 

Till  thou  hast  bid  them  wake ; 
We  know  not  half  how  much  we  love 
Till  all  below  and  all  above 

Is  shrouded  for  our  sake. 

O  Death,  the  great  Peace-Maker! 
If  enmity  have  come  between 

There's  naught  like  death  to  heal  it ; 
And  if  we  love — O  priceless  pain, 
O  bitter-sweet  when  love  is  vain/— 

There's  naught  like  death  to  soal  it. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    PASSING    SHADOW. 

THE  winds  and  tides  rose  and  fell  a  certain 
number  of  times,  the  earth  moved  round  the 
sun  a  certain  number  of  times,  the  ship  upon  the 


comfortable  about  somethinjr,  but  it's  quite  im- 
possible to  be  done,  John  love.'' 

"I  admit  that  I  am  rather  uneasy,  my  own." 
''Then  i^lcase  to  tell  mc  what  al)out,  Sir." 
But   no,  he   evaded  that.     *•  Never  mind!" 
thought  Bella,  rosolutelv.      '-Jc^hn  requires  me 


ocean  made  her  voyage  safely,  and  brought  a    to  jiut  i)crfeet  faith  in  him,  and  he  shall  not  b,^ 
baby-Bella  home.     Then  who  so  blest  and  hap])y  |  disappointed." 


as  INIrs.  John  Rokesmith,  saving  and  excepting 
Mr.  John  Rokesmith ! 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  be  rich  now,  mv  dar- 
ling?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  mc  such  a  question,  John 
dear?     Am  I  not  rich?" 


She  went  up  to  London  one  day  to  meet  him, 
in  order  that  they  miglit  make  some  purchases. 
She  found  him  waiting  for  her  at  her  journey's 
end,  and  they  walked  away  together  through 
the  streets.  He  was  in  pay  sjjint?,  thmigh  still 
harj)iug  on  that  notion  of  their  being  rich  ;  and 


These  were  among  the  first  words  .«;poken  near  he  said,  now  let  them  make  believe  that  yonder 
the  baby-Bella  as  she  lay  asleep.  She  soon  [  fine  carriage  was  theirs,  and  that  it  wa.*;  wailing 
proved  to  be  a  baby  of  wonderful  intelligence,  to  take  them  home  to  n  fine  house  they  had: 
evincing  the  strongest  objection  to  her  grand-  i  what  wotdd  Belhv  in  that  case,  best  like  to  find 
mother's  society,  and  being  invariably  seized  |  in  the  house?  Well!  Bella  didn't  know:  al- 
with  a  painful  acidity  of  the  stomach  when  i  ready  having  every  thing  she  wanted,  siic  couldn't 
that  dignified  lady  honored  her  witli  any  at-  say.  But  by  degrees  she  was  led  on  to  confess 
tcntion.  ,  that  she  would  like  to  have  for  the  inexhaustible 

It  was  charming  to  see  Bella  contemjlatinjj  baby  such  a  nursery  as  never  was  seen.  It  was 
this  baby,  and  finding  out  her  own  dim]iles  in  to  be  "a  very  rainbow  for  col()i-s,"as  she  was 
that  tiny  reflection,  as  if  she  were  looking  in  the  quite  sure  baby  noticed  colors;  ntjd  the  stair- 
glass  without  personal  vanity.  Her  cherubic  case  was  to  be  adorned  with  the  most  o.\(piisitc 
father  justly  remarked  to  her  husband  that  tlie  flowers,  as  she  was  absolutely  certain  baby  no- 
baby  seemed  to  make  her  younger  than  l)efore,  ticcd  flowers;  and  there  was  to  be  an  aviarv 
reminding  him  of  the  d:iys  when  she  had  a  pet    sonic  where,  of  the  loveliest  little  birds,  ns  there 


doll  and  used  to  talk  to  it  as  she  carried  it  alx)ut. 
The  world  mi;:ht  h:ive  l)een  challenged  to  pro- 


was  not  the  smallest  doubt   in  the  world  that 
baby  noticed  birds.      Was  there  nothing  else? 


ducc  anotlier  baby  who  had  such  a  store  of  pleas-  No,  John  dear.  The  predilections  of  the  incx- 
ant  nonsense  said  and  sung  to  it,  ns  Bella  said  i  haustiblc  baby  being  provided  for,  Bella  could 
and  sung  to  this  baby  ;  or  who  was  dressed  and  '  think  of  nothing  cl>e. 

undressed  as  often  in  four-and-twenty  hours  as  I  They  were  chatting  on  in  this  way,  and  John 
Bella  dressed  and  undressed  this  baby ;  or  who  had  suggested,  *'No  jewels  for  your  own  wear, 
was  held  behind  doors  and  poked  out  to  .stop  its  j  for  instance?"  and  Bella  had  replied,  laughing, 
father's  way  when  he  came  home,  as  this  baby    01  if  he  came  to  that,  yes,  there  might  be  a 


was;  or,  in  a  word,  who  did  half  the  number  of 
baby  things,  through  the  lively  invention  of  a 
gay  and  ])roud  young  mother,  that  this  inex- 
haustible baby  did. 

The    inexhaustible    baby   was   two  or    three 
months  old  when  Bella  began  to  notice  a  cloud 


l)eauliful  ivory  case  of  jewels  on  her  dressing- 
table;  when  these  j)icturcs  were  in  a  moment 
darkened  and  blotted  out. 

They  turned  a  corner,  and  met  Mr.  Light- 
wood. 

He  stopped  as  if  he  were  petrified  by  the  sight 


upon  her  husband's   brow.     Watching   it,  she  '  of  Bella's  husband,  who  in  the  same  moment  had 
saw  a  gathering  and  deepening  anxiety  there,  |  changed  color. 


which  caused  her  great  disquiet.  More  than 
oucc  she  awoke  him  muttering  in  his  sleep  ;  and, 
though  he  muttered  nothing  worse  than  her  own 
name,  it  was  plain  to  her  that  his  restlessness 
originated  in  some  load  of  care.  Therefore, 
Bella  at  length  put  in  her  claim  to  divide  this 
load,  and  bear  her  half  of  it. 


"Mr.  Lightwood  and  I  have  met  before,"  he 
said. 

"  Met  before,  John  ?"  Bella  repeated  in  a  tone 
of  wonder.  "  Mr.  Lightwood  told  me  he  had 
never  seen  you." 

*'  I  did  not  then  know  that  I  had,"  said  Light- 
wood,  discomposed  on  her  account.      "  I  believed 


"You  know,  John  dear,"  she  said,  cheerily  !  that  I   had   only  heard   of — Mr.    Rokesmith. 
reverting  to  their  former  conversation,  "that  I    With  an  emphasis  on  the  name. 


hope  I  may  safely  be  trusted  in  great  things. 
And  it  surely  can  not  be  a  little  thing  that  causes 


"When  Mr.  Lightwood  saw  me,  my  love," 
observed  her  husband,  not  avoiding  his  eye,  but 


you  so  much  uneasiness.     It's  very  considerate  'looking  at  him,  "my  name  was  Julius  Hand- 

of  vou  to  trv  to  hide  from  me  that  vou  are  un-  !  ford." 
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Julius  Ilandford  I  The  name  that  Bella  had 
so  often  seen  in  old  newspapers,  when  siie  was 
an  inmate  of  Mr.  Boffin's  house!  Julius  Hand- 
ford,  who  had  been  publicly  entreated  to  appear, 
and  for  intelligence  of  whom  a  reward  had  been 
publicly  offered ! 

"I  would  have  avoided  mentioning  it  in  your 
presence,"  said  Lightwood  to  Bella,  delicately; 
"but  since  your  husband  mentions  it  himself, 
I  must  confirm  his  strange  admission.     I  saw 


"No,  John  love.  I  should  dearly  like  to 
know,  of  course"  (which  her  anxious  face  con- 
firmed) ;  "  but  I  wait  until  you  can  tell  me  of 
your  own  free-will.  You  asked  me  if  I  could 
have  perfect  faith  in  you,  and  I  said  yes,  and  I 
meant  it." 

It  did  not  escape  Bella's  notice  that  he  began 
to  look  triumphant.  She  wanted  no  strength- 
ening in  her  firmness ;  but  if  she  had  had  need 
of  any,  she  would  have  derived  it  from  his  kin- 


him  as  Mr.  Julius  Ilandford,  and  I  afterward    dling  face. 


(unquestionably  to  his  knowledge)  took  great 
pains  to  trace  him  out." 

*'  Quite  true.  But  it  was  not  my  object  or  my 
interest,"  said  Rokesmith,  quietly,  "to  be  traced 
out." 

Bella  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other  in 
amazement. 

"Mr.  Lightwood,"  pursued  her  husband,  "as 
chance  has  brought  us  face  to  face  at  last — which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  fur  the  wonder  is,  that. 


"  You  can  not  have  been  prepared,  my  dear- 
est, for  such  a  discovery  as  that  tliis  mysterious 
Mr.  Ilandford  was  identical  with  your  hus- 
band?" 

"No,  John  dear,  of  course  not.  But  you 
told  me  to  prepare  to  be  tried,  and  I  prepared 
myself." 

He  drew  her  to  nestle  closer  to  him,  and  told 
her  it  would  soon  be  over  and  the  truth  would 
soon  appear.     "And  now,"  he  went  on,  "lay 


inspiteof  all  my  pains  to  the  contrary,  chance-has  i  stress,  my  dear,  on  these  words  that  I  am  going 
not  confronted  us  together  sooner — I  have  only  to  to  add.  I  stand  in  no  kind  of  peril,  and  I  can 
remind  you  that  you  have  been  at  my  house,  and    by  possibility  be  hurt  at  no  one's  hand." 


to  add  that  I  have  not  changed  my  residence." 

"Sir,"  returned  Lightwood,  with  a  meaning 
glance  toward  Bella,  "my  position  is  <a  truly 
painful  one.  I  hope  that  no  complicity  in  a 
very  dark  transaction  may  attach  to  you  ;  but 
you  can  not  fail  to  know  that  your  own  extraor- 
dinary conduct  has  laid  you  under  suspicion." 

"I  know  it  has,"  was  all  the  rc])ly. 

"My  professional  duty,"  said  Lightwood,  hes- 
itating, with  another  glance  toward  Bella,  "is 
greatly  at  variance  with  my  personal  inclination; 
but  I  doubt,  I\Ir.  Ilandford,  or  Mr.  Rokesmith, 
whether  I  am  justified  in  taking  leave  of  you 
here,  with  your  whole  course  uncx])lained." 

Bella  caught  her  husband  by  the  hand. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  my  darling.  Mr.  Light- 
wood  will  find  that  he  is  quite  justified  in  taking 
leave  of  me  here.  At  all  events,"  added  Roke- 
smith, "he  will  find  that  I  mean  to  take  leave 
of  him  here." 

"I  think.  Sir,"  said  Lightwood,  "you  can 
scarcely  deny  that  when  I  came  to  your  house 
on  the  occasion  to  which  you  have  referred  you 
avoided  me  of  a  set  purpose." 

"Mr.  Lightwood,  I  assure  you  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  deny  it,  or  intention  to  deny  it.  I 
should  have  continued  to  avoid  you,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  same  set  purpose,  for  a  short  time 
longer,  if  we  had  not  met  now.  I  am  going 
straight  home,  and  shall  remain  at  home  to- 
morrow until  noon.  Hereafter  I  hope  we  may 
be  better  acquainted.     Good-day." 

Lightwood  stood  irresolute,  but  Bella's  hus- 
band passed  him  in  the  steadiest  manner,  with 
Bella  on  his  arm;  and  they  went  home  without 
encountering  any  further  remonstrance  or  mol- 
estation from  any  one. 

When  they  had  dined  and  were  alone,  John 
Rokesmith  said  to  his  wife,  who  had  preserved 


"You  are  quite,  quite  sure  of  that,  John 
dear  ?" 

"Not  a  hair  of  my  head !  Moreover,  I  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  have  injured  no  man.  Shall 
I  swear  it  ?" 

"No,  John!"  cried  Bella,  laying  her  hand 
upon  his  lips  with  a  proud  look.  "Never  to 
me!" 

"But  circumstances,"  he  went  on  " — I  can, 
and  I  will,  disperse  them  in  a  moment — have 
surrounded  me  with  one  of  the  strangest  sus- 
picions ever  known.  You  heard  Mr.  Lightwood 
speak  of  a  dark  transaction?" 

"Yes,  John." 

"  You  are  prepared  to  hear  explicitly  what  he 
meant  ?" 

"Yes,  John." 

"  My  life,  he  meant  the  murder  of  John  Har- 
mon, your  allotted  husband." 

AVith  a  fast  palpitating  heart  Bella  grasped 
him  by  the  arm.  "You  can  not  be  suspected, 
John  ?" 

"  Dear  love,  I  can  be— for  I  am  !" 

There  was  silence  between  them  as  she  sat 
looking  in  his  face,  with  the  color  quite  gone 
from  her  own  face  and  lips.'  "How  dare  they !" 
she  cried  at  length,  in  a  burst  of  generous  in- 
dignation. "My  beloved  husband,  how  dare 
they!" 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  opened  hers, 
and  held  her  to  his  heart.  "Even  knowing 
this,  you  can  trust  me,  Bella  ?" 

"I  can  trust  you,  John  dear,  with  all  my  soul. 
If  I  could  not  trust  3-ou,  I  should  fall  dead  at 
your  feet."  • 

The  kindling  triumph  in  his  face  was  bright 
indeed  as  he  looked  up  and  rapturously  exclaim- 
ed, what  had  he  done  to  deserve  the  blessing  of 
this  dear,  confiding  creature's  heart !    Again  she 
her  cheerfulness :    "And  you  dow't  ask  me,  my  I  put  her  hand  upon  his  lips,  saying,  "Hush!" 
dear,  why  I  bore  that  name?"  I  and  then  told  him,  in  her  own  little,  natural, 
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pathetic  waj-,  that  if  all  the  world  were  against  j  there's  nothing  a  lady  can't  accomplish  when  she 
him  she  would  be  for  him ;  that  if  all  the  world  once  fully  pives  her  mind  to  it.  It's  the  case 
repudiated  him  she  would  believe  him  ;  that  if  ^  with  my  own  wife.  Well,  ma'am,  this  good 
he  were  infiimous  in  other  eyes  he  would  be    gentleman  of  yours  has  given  rise  to  a  rather 


honored  in  hers ;  and  that,  under  the  worst  un- 
merited susi)icion,  she  would  devote  her  life  to 
consoling  him,  and  imparting  her  own  faith  in 
him  to  their  liitle  child. 

A  twilight  calm  of  happiness  then  succeeding 


large  amount  of  trouble  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  he  had  come  forward  and  exj)laincd 
himself.  Well  you  see  I  He  dkinU  come  for- 
ward and  explain  himself.  Consequently,  now 
that  we  meet,  him  and  mc,  you'll  say — and  sny 


to  their  radiant  noon,  they  remained  at  i)eace  right — that  there's  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  in 
until  a  strange  voice  in  the  room  startled  them  my  j)roj)osing  to  him  to  come  forward — or,  put- 
both.  The  room  being  by  that  time  dark,  the  j  ting  the  same  meaning  in  another  form,  to  come 
voice  said,  "J)on't  let  the  lady  be  alarmed  by  along  with  mc — aud  explain  himself." 
my  striking  a  light,"  and  immediately  a  match  1  When  Mr.  Inspector  put  it  in  that  other  form, 
rattled  and  glimmered  in  a  hand.  The  hand  "to  come  along  with  mc,"  there  was  a  relishing 
and  the  match  and  the  voice  were  then  seen  by  j  roll  in  his  voice,  and  his  eye  beamed  with  an 
John  Rokesmith  to  belong  to  ]Mr.  Inspector,  '  ollieial  lustre, 
once  meditatively  active  in  this  chrunielc.  j      ''Do  you  propose  to  take  me  into  custody?" 

"I  take  the  liberty,"  said  Mr.  Iusi)ector,  in  a    inijuired  John  Rokesmith,  very  coolly, 
business-like  manner,  "to  bring  myself  to  the        '"Why  argue?"  returned  Mr.  Inspector  in  a 
recollectiun  of  Mr.  Julius  Handford,  who  gave  ,  comfortable   sort    of   remonstrance;    "ain't   it 


me  his  name  and  address  down  at  our  jilace  a 
considerable  time  ago.  Would  the  lady  object 
to  my  lighting  the  j'air  of  candles  t-n  the  chim- 
ncy-j)iecc,  to  throw  a  further  light  uj  on  the  sub- 
ject? No?  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Now  we  look 
cheerful !" 

Mr.  Inspector,  in  a  dark-blue  buttoncd-up 
frock-coat  and  i)antaloons,  presented  a  servicea- 
ble, lialf-j)ay,  Royal  Arms  kind  of  appearance, 


enough  that  I  projiosc  that  you  sliall  ciiu-  nloug 
with  me?" 

"  For  what  reason  ?* 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul  and  body  I"  returned  Mr. 
Insjxiclor,  "I  wonder  at  it  in  a  man  of  your 
education.     Why  argue  ?" 

"What  do  you  charge  ngainst  mo?" 

"I  wonder  at  you  l>efore  n  laily,"  said  Mr. 
InsjKJctor,  shaking  his  head  reproachfully:    "I 


as  he  applied  his  jiockct-handkerehicf  to  his  nose    wonder,    brought    up    as   you    have    been,    you 
and  bowed  to  the  lady.  ^  haven't  a  more  delicate  mind  I     I  charge  you, 

"You  favored  me,  Mr.  llandfoid,"  said  Mr.  then,  with  being  some  way  concerned  in  the 
Inspector,  "by  writing  down  your  name  and  Harmon  .Murder.  I  don't  say  whether  l)cfore, 
address,  and  I  produce  the  i)iece  of  jmpcr  on  (ir  in,  or  after,  the  fact.  1  don't  say  whether 
which  you  wrote  it.  Comjiariiig  the  same  with  with  having  M-iue  Kn. wUdL-e  of  it  that  hasn't 
the  writing  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  book  on  the    come  out." 

table — and  a  sweet  pretty  volume  it  is — I  find  |      "  You  don't  surpriac  nie.     1  lo^e^aw  your  \  i.-it 
the  writing  of  the  entry,  '  Mrs,  John  Rokesmith.    this  afternoon." 

From  her  husband  on  her  birthday' — and  very  j      *' Don't!"  said  Mr.  Insi)ecfor.      "Why,  why 
gratilSing  to  the  feelings  such  memorials  are —    argue?     It's  my  duty  to  inform  you  liiat  wliat- 
to  corresj)ond  exactly.     Can  I  have  a  word  with    ever  you  say  will  be  used  against  you." 
you?"  I      "I  don'tthink  it  will." 

"Certainly.  Here,  if  you  jilease,"  was  the  "But  1  tell  you  it  will,"  said  Mr.  Insijcctor. 
reply.  .  "Now,  having  received  the  caution,  do  you  still 

"Why,"  retorted  ^^r.  Inspector,  again  using    say  that  you  foresaw  my  visit  this  afternoon?" 
his  j)Ocket  handkerchief,    "though   there's  no- j      "Yes.     And  I  will  say  something  more,  if 
thing  for  the  lady  to  be  at  all  alarmed  at,  still,  ,  you  will  step  with  mc  into  the  next  room." 
ladies  are  apt  to  take  alarm  at  matters  of  busi-  |      With  a  reassuring  kiss  on  the  lii)S  of  the  fi  ight- 
ncss — being  of  that /ragilc  sex  that  t'lcy're  not    cned  Bella,  her  husband  (to  whom  Mr.  Insjiector 
accustomed  to  them  when  not  of  a  strictly  do-  |  obligingly  offered  his  arm)  took  up  a  candle 
mestic  character — and  I  do  generally  make  it  a    and  withdrew  with  that  gentleman.     They  were 
rule  to  propose  rctiicment  from  the  presence  of    a  full  half-hour  in  conference.     When  they  re- 
ladies,  before  entering  upon  business  topics.     Or  \  turned  ^Mr.  Inspector  looked  considerably  aston- 
jxirhaps,"  Mr.  Insj.ector  hinted,  "if  the  lady  was  !  ished. 
to  step  nj)  stairs,  and  take  a  look  at  baby  now !"  j      "  I  have  invited  this  worthy  officer,  my  dear," 

"  ]\rrs.  Rokesmith,"  her  husband  was  begin-  said  John,  "  to  make  a  short  excursion  with  mc 
ning ;  when  Mr.  Inspector,  regarding  the  words  ,  in  which  you  shall  be  a  sharer.  He  will  take 
as  an  introduction,  said,  "Hajtpy,  I  am  sure,  to  something  to  eat  and  drink,  I  dare  say,  on  your 
have  the  honor."     And  bowed,  with  gallantry.    ,  invitation,  while  you  are  getting  your  bonnet 

"^Mrs.  Rokesmith,"  resumed  her  husband,  "is    on." 
satisfied  that  she  can  have  no  reason  for  being  ,      Mr.  Inspector  declined  eating,  but  assented  to 
alarmed,  whatever  the  business  is."  the  proposal  of  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 

"Really?  Is  that  so?"  said  Mr.  Inspector.  Mixing  this  cold,  and  pensively  consuming  it, 
"But  it's  a  sex  to  live  and  learn  from,   and    he  broke  at  intervals  into  such  soliloquies  as  that 
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he  never  did  know  such  a  move,  that  he  never 
had  been  so  graveled,  and  that  what  a  game  was 
thi.s  to  try  the  sort  of  stuff  a  man's  oi)inion  of 
himself  was  made  of  I  Concurrently  with  these 
comments,  he  more  than  once  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing, with  the  half-enjoying  and  half-piqued  air 
of  a  man  who  had  given  up  a  good  conundrum, 
after  much  guessing,  and  been  told  the  answer. 
Bella  was  so  timid  of  him,  that  she  noted  these 
things  in  a  half-shrinking,  half-perceptive  way, 
and  similarly  noted  that  there  was  a  great  change 
in  his  manner  toward  John.  That  coming-along- 
with-him  deportment  was  now  lost  in  long  mus- 
ing looks  at  John  and  at  herself,  and  sometimes 
in  slow  heavy  rubs  of  his  hand  across  his  fore- 
head, as  if  he  were  ironing  out  the  creases  which 
his  deep  pondering  made  there,  lie  had  had 
some  coughing  and  whistling  satellites  secretly 
gravitating  toward  him  about  the  premises,  but 
they  were  now  dismissed,  and  he  eyed  John  as 
if  he  had  meant  to  do  him  a  public  service,  but 
had  unfortunately  been  anticijiated.  Whether 
Bella  might  have  noted  any  thing  more,  if  she 
had  been  less  afraid  of  him,  she  could  not  de- 
termine; but  it  was  all  inexplicable  to  her,  and 
not  the  faintest  flash  of  the  real  state  of  the  case 
broke  in  upon  her  mind.  Mr.  Inspector's  in- 
creased nt)tice  of  herself,  and  knowing  way  of 
raising  his  eyebrows  when  their  e3'es  by  any 
chance  met,  as  if  he  put  the  question  "Don't 
you  see?"  augmented  her  timidity,  and,  conse- 
quently, her  perplexity.  For  all  these  reasons, 
when  he  and  she  and  John,  at  toward  nine 
o'clock  of  a  winter  evening,  went  to  London,  and 
began  driving  from  London  Bridge,  among  low- 
lying  water-side  wharves  and  docks  and  strange 
places,  Bella  was  in  the  state  of  a  dreamer ;  per- 
fectly unable  to  account  for  her  being  there,  per- 
fectly unable  to  forecast  what  would  happen 
next,  or  whither  she  was  going,  or  why ;  certain 
of  nothing  in  the  immediate  present,  but  that 
she  confided  in  John,  and  that  John  seemed 
somehow  to  be  getting  more  triumphant.  But 
what  a  certainty  was  that ! 

They  alighted  at  last  at  tlie  corner  of  a  court, 
where  there  was  a  building  with  a  bright  lamp 
and  a  wicket  gate.  Its  orderly  apjjcarance  was 
very  unlike  that  of  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  explained  by  the  inscription  Po- 
lice Station. 

"We  are  not  going  in  here,  John?"   said' 
Bella,  clinging  to  him.  j 

"Yes,  my  dear  ;  but  of  our  own  accord.    We  : 
shall  come  out  again  as  easily,  never  fear."  | 

The  whitewaslied  room  was  pure  white  as  of  \ 
old,  the  methodical  book-keeping  was  in  peace-  ■ 
ful  progress  as  of  old,  and  some  distant  howler  | 
was  banging  against  a  cell  door  as  of  old.     The 
sanctuary  was  not  a  permanent  abiding-place ; 
but  a  kind  of  criminal  Pickford's.     The  lower 
passions  and  vices  were  regularly  ticked  off  in 
the  books,  warehoused  in  the  cells,  carted  away 
as  per  accompanying  invdice,  and  left  no  mark 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Inspector  placed  two  chairs  for  his  visit- 


j  ors  before  the  fire,  and  communed  in  a  low  voice 
'  with  a  brother  of  his  order  (also  of  a  half-pay 
!  and  Royal  Arms  aspect),  who,  judged  only  by 
his  occupation  at  the  moment,  might  have  been 
a  writing-master,  setting  copies.     Their  confer- 
i  ence  done,  jVIr.  Inspector  returned  to  the  fire- 
place, and,  having  observed  that  he  would  step 
round  to  the  Fellowships  and  see  how  matters 
stood,  went  out.     He  soon  came  back  again, 
saying,  "Nothing  could  be  better,  for  they're  at 
sui)per  with  Miss  Abbey  in  the  bar ;"  and  then 
they  all  three  went  out  together. 

Still,  as  in  a  dream,  Bella  found  herself  en- 
tering a  snug  old-fashioned  public  house,  and 
found  herself  smuggled  into  a  little  three-cor- 
nered room  nearly  opposite  the  bar  of  that  es- 
tablishment. Mr.  Inspector  achieved  the  smug- 
gling of  herself  and  John  into  this  queer  room, 
called  Cozy  in  an  inscription  on  the  door,  by 
entering  in  the  narrow  i)assage  first  in  order, 
and  suddenly  turning  round  upon  them  with 
extended  arms,  as  if  they  had  been  two  sheep. 
The  room  was  lighted  for  their  reception. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Inspector  to  John,  turning 
the  gas  lower ;  "  I'll  mix  with  'em  in  a  casual 
way,  and  when  I  say  Identification,  perhaps 
you'll  show  yourself." 

John  nodded,  and  Mr.  Inspector  went  alone 
to  the  half-door  of  the  bar.  From  the  dim  door- 
way of  Cozy,  within  which  Bella  and  her  hus- 
band stood,  they  could  see  a  comfortable  little 
party  of  three  persons  sitting  at  supper  in  the 
bar,  and  could  hear  every  thing  that  was  said. 

The  tin'ce  persons  were  ]\Iiss  Abbey  and  two 
male  guests.  To  whom  collectively  Mr.  In- 
spector remarked  that  the  weather  was  getting 
sharp  for  the  time  of  year. 

"It  need  be  sharp  to  suit  your  wits,  Sir," 
said  Miss  Abbay.  "What  have  you  got  in 
hand  now?" 

"Thanking  you  for  your  compliment:  not 
much,  Miss  Abbey,"  was  Mr.  Inspector's  rejoin- 
der. 

"Who  have  you  got  in  Cozy?"  asked  Miss 
Abbey. 

"Only  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  Miss." 

"  And  who  are  they  ?  If  one  may  ask  it  with- 
out detriment  to  your  deep  jilans  in  the  interests 
of  the  honest  public  ?"  said  ]\Iiss  Abbey,  proud 
of  INIr.  Inspector  as  an  administrative  genius. 

"They  are  strangers  in  this  part  of  tlie  town. 
Miss  Abbey.  They  are  waiting  till  I  sliall  want 
the  gentleman  to  show  himself  somewhere,  for 
half  a  moment." 

"While  they're  waiting,"  said  Miss  Abbey, 
"couldn't  you  join  us ?" 

Mr.  Inspector  immediately  slipped  into  the 
bar,  and  sat  down  at  the  side  of  the  half-door, 
with  his  back  toward  the  passage,  and  directly 
facing  the  two  guests.  "I  don't  take  my  sup- 
per till  later  in  the  night,"  said  he,  "and  there- 
fore I  won't  disturb  the  compactness  of  the  ta- 
ble. But  I'll  take  a  glass  of  flip,  if  that's  flip  in 
the  jug  in  the  fender." 

"That's  flip,"  replied  Miss  Abbey,  "  and  it's 
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my  making,  and  if  even  you  can  find  out  better 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  where."  Filling  him, 
with  hospitable  hands,  a  steaming  tumbler.  Miss 
Abbey  rei)laced  the  jug  by  the  fire ;  the  com- 
pany not  having  yet  arrived  at  the  flip  stage  of 
their  supper,  but  being  as  yet  skirmishing  with 
strong  ale.- 

"  Ah— h  !"  cried  Mr.  Inspector.  "  That's  the 
smack !  There's  not  a  Detective  in  the  Force, 
Miss  Abbey,  that  could  find  out  better  stuff  than 
that." 

"Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  rejoined  Miss  Ab- 
bey.    "You  ought  to  know,  if  any  body  does." 

"Mr.  Job  Pottcrson,"  I\Ir.  Inspector  contin- 
ued, "I  drink  your  health.  Mr.  Jacob  Kibble, 
I  drink  yours,  Hope  you  have  made  a  prosper- 
ous voyage  home,  gentlemen  both," 

Mr.  Kibble,  an  unctuous  broad  man  of  few 
words  and  many  mouthfuls,  said,  more  briefly 
than  pointedly,  raising  his  ale  to  his  lips :  "  Same 
to  you."  ]\Ir,  Job  Potterson,  a  semi-seafaring 
man  of  obliging  demeanor,  said,  "Thank  you. 
Sir." 

"Lord  bless  my  soul  and  body!"  cried  iNIr, 
Inspector.  "Talk  of  trades.  Miss  Abbey,  and 
the  way  they  set  their  marks  on  men"  (a  subject 
which  nobody  had  approached) ;  who  wouldn't 
know  your  brotlicr  to  be  a  Steward  !  There's  a 
bright  and  ready  twinkle  in  his  eye,  there's  a 
neatness  in  his  action,  there's  a  smartness  in  liis 
figure,  there's  an  air  of  reliability  about  him  in 
case  you  wanted  a  basin,  which  points  out  the 
steward  !  And  Mr.  Kibble  ;  ain't  he  Passenger, 
all  over  ?  AVhile  there's  that  mercantile  cut  ujion 
him  which  would  make  you  hapjiy  to  give  him 
credit  for  five  hundred  jjound,  don't  you  sec  the 
salt  sea  shining  on  him  too?" 

"  Yon  do,  I  dare  say,"  returned  Miss  A1)1)oy, 
"but  I  don't.  And  as  for  stewarding,  I  think 
it's  time  my  brother  gave  that  up,  and  took  this 
House  in  hand  on  his  sister's  retiring.  The 
House  will  go  to  ];ieccs  if  he  don't.  I  wouldn't 
sell  it  for  any  money  that  could  be  told  out,  to  a 
person  that  I  couldn't  depend  upon  to  be  a  Law 
to  the  Porters,  as  I  have  been," 

"There  you're  right.  Miss,"  said  Mr,  Inspect- 
or. "A  better  kept  house  is  not  known  to  our 
men,  AVhat  do  I  say?  Half  so  well  a  kept 
house  is  not  known  to  our  men.  Show  the  Force 
the  Six  Jolly  Fellowshij)  Porters,  and  the  Force 
— to  a  constable — will  show  you  a  piece  of  per- 
fection, ]\rr.  Kibble," 

That  gentleman,  with  a  very  serious  shake  of 
his  head,  subscribed  the  article. 

"And  talk  of  Time  slipping  by  you,  a,s  if  it 
was  an  animal  at  rustic  sports  with  its  tail 
soaped,"  said  Mr.  Inspector  (again,  a  subject 
which  nobody  had  approached) ;  "  why,  well 
you  may.  Well  you  may.  How  has  it  slipped 
by  us,  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Job  Potterson 
here  present,  Mr.  Jacob  Kibble  here  present, 
and  an  Officer  of  the  Force  here  present,  first 
came  together  on  a  matter  of  Identification!"' 

Bella's  husband  stepped  softly  to  the  half-door 
of  the  bar,  and  stood  there. 


"How  has  Time  slipped  by  us,"  ISIr.  Inspect- 
or went  on,  slowly,  with  his  eyes  narrowly  ob- 
servant of  the  two  guests,  "since  we  three  very 
men,  at  an  Inquest  in  this  very  house — Mr.  Kib- 
ble?    Taken  ill,  Sir?" 

Mr.  Kibble  had  staggered  up,  with  his  lower 
jaw  dropped,  catching  Potterson  by  the  shoul- 
der, and  pointing  to  the  half-door.  He  now 
cried  out:  "Potterson!  Look!  Look  there!" 
Potterson  started  up,  started  back,  and  exclaim- 
ed :  "Heaven  defend  us,  what's  that !"  Bella's 
husband  stepped  back  to  Bella,  took  her  in  his 
arms  (for  she  was  terrified  by  the  unintelligible 
terror  of  the  two  men),  and  shut  the  door  of  the 
little  room,  A  hurry  of  voices  succeeded,  in 
which  i\Ir,  Inspector's  voice  was  busiest;  it  grad- 
ually slackened  and  sank;  and  Mr. Inspector  re- 
appeared. "Sharp's  the  word.  Sir!"  he  said, 
looking  in  with  a  knowing  wink.  "We'll  get 
your  lady  out  at  once,"  Immediately  Bella  and 
her  husband  were  under  the  stars,  making  their 
way  back  alone  to  the  vehicle  they  had  kept  in 
waiting. 

All  this  was  most  extraordinary,  and  Bella 
could  make  nothing  of  it  but  that  John  was  in 
the  right.  How  in  the  right,  and  how  suspect- 
ed of  being  in  the  wrong,  she  could  not  divine. 
Some  vague  idea  that  he  had  never  rcallv  as- 
sumed  the  name  of  Handford,  and  that  there 
was  a  remarkable  likeness  between  him  and  that 
mysterious  person,  was  her  nearest  approach  to 
any  definite  explanation.  But  John  was  tri- 
umphant; that  much  was  made  apparent;  and 
she  could  wait  for  the  rest. 

When  John  came  home  to  diinier  next  day 
he  said,  sitting  down  on  the  sofa  l>y  Bella  and 
baby-Bella:  "My  dear,  I  have  a  piece  of  news 
to  tell  you.     I  liave  left  the  China  House." 

As  he  seemed  to  like  having  left  it,  Bella  took 
it  for  granted  that  there  was  no  misfortune  in 
the  case, 

"  In  a  word,  my  love,"  said  John,  "  the  China 
House  is  broken  up  and  abolished.  There  is  no 
such  thing  any  more." 

"Then  are  you  already  in  another  House, 
John?" 

"Yes,  my  darling.  I  am  in  another  way  of 
business.     And  I  am  rather  better  off," 

The  inexhaustible  baby  was  instantly  made  to 
congratulate  him,  and  to  say,  with  appropriate 
action  on  the  part  of  a  very  limp  arm  and  a 
speckled  fist:  "Three  cheers,  ladies  and  gem- 
plemorums.     IIoo — ray  I" 

" I  am  afraid,  my  life," said  John,  "that  you 
have  become  very  much  attached  to  this  cot- 
tage?" 

"  Afraid  I  have,  John  ?     Of  course  I  have." 

"The  reason  why  I  said  afraid,"  returned 
John,  "is,  because  we  must  move." 

"O  John!" 

' '  Yes,  my  dear,  we  must  move.  We  must  have 
our  head-quarters  in  London  now.  In  short, 
there's  a  dwelling-house  rent-free,  attached  to 
my  new  position,  and  we  must  occupy  it." 

'"That's  a  gain,  John," 
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"Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  gain." 
He  gave  her  a  very  blithe  look,  and  a  very 
sly  look.  Which  occasioned  the  inexhaustible 
baby  to  square  at  him  with  the  speckled  fists, 
and  demand  in  a  threatening  manner  what  he 
meant  ? 

"My  love,  you  said  it  was  a  gain,  and  / 
said  it  was  a  gain.  A  very  innocent  remark, 
surely." 

"  I  won't,"  said  the  incxhaustil)le  baby,  " — al- 
low— you — to  make — game — of — my — venera- 
ble— Ma."  At  each  division  administering  a 
soft  facer  with  one  of  the  speckled  fists. 

John  having  stooped  down  to  receive  these 
punishing  visitations,  Bella  asked  him,  would  it 
be  necessary  to  move  soon  ?  Why  yes,  indeed 
(said  John),  he  did  propose  that  they  should 
move  veiy  soon.  Taking  the  furniture  with 
them,  of  course  (said  Bella)?  Why,  no  (said 
John),  the  fact  was,  that  the  house  was — in  a 
sort  of  a  kind  of  a  way — furnished  already. 

The  inexhaustible  baby,  hearing  this,  resumed 
the  ofi'cnsive,  and  said  :  "But  there's  no  nursery 
for  me.  Sir.  What  do  you  mean,  marblc-hcart- 
cd  parent?"  To  which  the  marble-hearted  pa- 
rent rejoined  that  there  was  a — sort  of  a  kind 
of  a — nursery,  and  it  might  be  "made  to  do." 
"Made  to  do?"  returned  the  Incxhaustil)lc,  ad- 
ministering more  punishuKiit;  "what  do  you 
take  me  for?"  And  was  then  turned  over  on 
its  back  in  Bella's  lap,  and  smothered  with 
kisses. 

"But  really,  John  dear,"  said  Bella,  flushed 
in  quite  a  lovely  manner  by  these  exercises, 
*'will  the  new  house,  just  as  it  stands,  do  for 
baby?     That's  the  question." 

"I  felt  that  to  be  the  question,"  he  returned, 
"  and  therefore  I  arranged  that  you  should  come 
with  me  and  look  at  it  to-morrow  morning." 
Appointment  made,  accordingly,  for  Bella  to  go 
up  witli  him  to-morrow  morning;  John  kissed  ; 
and  Bella  delighted. 

When  they  reached  London  in  pursuance  of 
their  little  plan  they  took  coach  and  drove  west- 
ward. Not  only  drove  westward,  but  drove  into 
that  particular  westward  division  which  Bella 
had  seen  last  Avhen  she  turned  her  face  from 
IMr.  Bofiin's  door.  Not  only  drove  into  that 
particular  division,  but  drove  at  last  into  that 
very  street.  Not  only  drove  into  that  very  street, 
but  stopped  at  last  at  that  very  house. 

"John  dear!"  cried  Bella,  looking  out  of 
window  in  a  flutter.  "Do  you  see  where  we 
are  ?" 

' '  Yes,  my  love.  The  coachman's  quite  right. " 
The  house-door  was  opened  without  any 
knocking  or  ringing,  and  John  promptly  helped 
her  out.  The  servant  who  stood  holding  the 
door  asked  no  question  of  John,  neither  did  he 
go  before  them  or  follow  them  as  they  went 
straight  up  stairs.  It  was  only  her  husband's 
encircling  arm,  urging  her  on,  that  prevented 
Bella  from  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
As  they  ascended,  it  was  seen  to  be  tastefully 
ornamented  with  most  beautiful  flowers. 


"  0  John  !"  said  Bella,  faintly.  "  What  does 
this  mean?" 

"Nothing,  my  darling,  nothing.  Let  us  ao 
on." 

Going  on  a  little  higher,  they  came  to  a  charm- 
ing aviary,  in  which  a  number  of  tropical  birds, 
more  gorgeous  in  color  than  the  flowers,  were 
flying  about ;  and  among  those  birds  were  gold 
and  silver  fish,  and  mosses,  and  water-lilies,  and 
a  fountain,  and  all  manner  of  wonders. 

"  O  my  dear  John  !"  said  Bella.  "What  does 
this  mean  ?" 

"Nothing,  my  darlinfr,  nothing.  Let  us  go 
on." 

They  went  on,  until  they  came  to  a  door.  As 
John  i)ut  out  his  hand  to  open  it,  Bella  caught 
his  hand. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  means,  but  it's  too 
much  for  me.     Hold  me,  John,  love." 

John  caught  her  up  in  his  arm,  and  lightly 
dashed  into  the  room  with  her. 

Behold  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  beaming  I  Be- 
hold Mrs.  Boffin  clapping  her  hands  in  an  ecsta- 
sy, running  to  Bella  with  tears  of  joy  pouring 
down  her  comely  face,  and  folding  her  to  her 
comfortable  breast,  with  the  words :  "  My  dearv 
deary,  deary  girl,  that  Noddy  and  me  saw  mar- 
ried and  couldn't  wish  joy  to,  or  so  much  as  speak 
to !  My  deary,  deary,  deary,  wife  of  John  and 
mother  of  his  little  child !  My  loving  loving, 
bright  bright.  Pretty  Pretty !  Welcome  to  your 
house  and  home,  my  deary!" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SHOWING   HOW  THE   GOLDEN   DUSTMAN    HELPED 
TO    SCATTER   DUST. 

In  all  the  first  bewilderment  of  her  wonder, 
the  most  bewilderingly  wonderful  thing  to  Bella 
was  the  shining  countenance  of  Mr.  Boffin. 
That  his  wife  should  be  joyous,  open-hearted, 
and  genial,  or  that  her  face  should  express  every 
quality  that  was  large  and  trusting,  and  no  quali- 
ty that  was  little  or  mean,  was  accordant  with 
Bella's  experience.  But  that  he,  with  a  perfect- 
ly beneficent  air  and  a  plump  rosy  fiice,  should 
be  standing  there,  looking  at  her  and  John,  like 
some  jovial  good  spirit,  was  marvelous.  For, 
how  had  he  looked  when  .she  last  saw  him  in  that 
very  room  (it  was  the  room  in  which  she  had 
given  him  that  piece  of  her  mind  at  parting), 
and  what  had  become  of  all  those  crooked  lines 
of  suspicion,  avarice,  and  distrust,  that  twisted 
his  visage  then  ? 

Mrs.  Boflin  seated  Bella  on  the  large  ottoman, 
and  seated  herself  beside  her,  and  John  her  hus- 
band seated  himself  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and 
Mr.  Boflin  stood  beaming  at  every  one  and  every^:;!^ 
thing  he  could  see,  with  surpassing  jollity  and*^' 
enjoyment.  Mrs.  Boffin  was  then  taken  with  a 
laughing  fit  of  clapping  her  hands,  and  clapping 
her  knees,  and  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  and 
then  with  another  laughing  fit  of  embracing  Bel- 
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la,  and  rocking  her  to  and  fro — both  fits  of  con- 
siderable duration. 

"Old  lady,  old  lady,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  at 
length;  "  if  you  don't  begin  somebody  else  must." 

"I'm  agoing  to  begin,  Noddy,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned iMrs.  Boffin.  "  Only  it  isn't  easy  for  a 
person  to  know  where  to  begin,  when  a  person  is 
in  this  state  of  delight  and  hai)piness.  Bella,  my 
dear.     Tell  me,  who's  this?" 

"Who  is  this?"  repeated  Bella.  "My  hus- 
band." 

"Ah  !  But  tell  mc  his  name,  deary  I"'  cried 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

"Rokesmith." 

"No,  it  ain't  I"  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  shaking  her  head.  "Not  a  bit 
of  it." 

"Ilandford  then,"  suggested  Bella. 

"No,  it  ain't!"  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  again  clap- 
j)ing  her  hands  and  shaking  her  head.  "Not  a 
bit  of  it." 

"  At  least  his  name  is  John,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Bella. 

"  Ah  !  I  should  think  so,  deary  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Boffin.  "I  should  hoi)C  so!  !Many  and  many 
is  the  time  I  have  called  him  by  his  name  of 
John.  But  what's  his  other  name,  his  true  other 
name?     Give  a  guess,  my  ])retty  !" 

"I  can't  guess,"  said  Bella,  turning  her  pale 
face  from  one  to  another. 

"/  could,"  cried  Mrs.  Boffin,  "and  what's 
more,  I  did  I  I  found  him  out,  all  in  a  flash  as 
I  may  sny,  one  night.     Didn't  I,  Noddy?" 

"  Ay  ! '  That  the  old  lady  did !"  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, wiili  stout  pride  in  the  circumstance. 

"Harkee  to  nii^,  deary,"  pursued  Mrs.  Boffin, 
taking  Bella's  hands  between  her  own,  and  gen- 
tly beating  on  tluMU  from  tinu-  to  time.  "  It  was 
after  a  }>artieular  night  when  Jolm  had  been  dis- 
appointed— as  he  thought — in  his  affections.  It 
was  after  a  night  when  John  had  made  an  offer 
to  a  certain  young  lady,  and  the  certain  young 
lady  had  refused  it.  It  was  after  a  jjarticular 
night,  when  he  fidt  himself  cast-away-like,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  seek  his  fortune.  It 
was  the  very  next  night.  My  Noddy  wanted  a 
l^ajier  out  of  his  Secretary's  room,  and  I  says  to 
Noddy,  '  I  am  going  by  the  door,  and  I'll  ask 
him  for  it.'  I  tap])cd  at  his  door,  and  he  didn't 
hear  me.  I  looked  in,  and  saw  him  a  sitting 
lonely  by  his  fire,  brooding  over  it.  He  chanced 
to  look  up  with  a  pleased  kind  of  smile  in  my  ' 
company  when  he  saw  mc,  and  then  in  a  single 
moment  every  grain  of  the  gun])Owdcr  that  had 
been  lying  sprinkled  thick  about  him  ever  since 
I  first  set  eyes  uj)on  him  as  a  man  at  the  Bower, 
took  fire  I  Too  many  a  time  had  I  seen  him  sit- 
ting lonely,  when  he  was  a  poor  child,  to  be 
pitied,  heart  and  hand  !  Too  many  a  time  had 
I  seen  him  in  need  of  being  brightened  up  with 
a  comforting  word  !  Too  many  and  too  many 
a  time  to  be  mistaken,  when  that  glimpse  of  him 
come  at  last !  No,  no !  I  just  makes  out  to  cry, 
'I  know  you  now!  You're  John!'  And  he 
catches  me  as  I  drops. — So  what,"  said  Mrs. 


Boffin,  breaking  off  in  the  rush  of  her  speech  to 
smile  most  radiantly,  "might  you  think  by  this 
time  that  your  husband's  name  was,  dear?'' 

"  Not,"  returned  Bella,  with  quivering  lips; 
"not  Harmon ?     That's  not  possible ?" 

"Don't  tremble.     Why  not  possible,  deary, 
when  so  many  things  are  possible?"  demanded 
I  Mrs.  Boflin,  in  a  soothing  tone. 
I      "  He  was  killed,"  gasjjcd  Bella. 

"Thought  to  be,"  said  :Mrs.  Boffin.  "But 
,  if  ever  John  Harmon  drew  the  breath  of  life  on 
earth,  that  is  certainly  John  Harmon's  arm 
I  round  your  waist  now,  my  jnetty.  If  ever  John 
Harmon  had  a  wife  on  earth,  that  wife  is  cer- 
tainly you.  If  ever  John  Harmon  and  liis  wife 
had  a  child  on  earth,  that  child  is  certainly  this." 

By  a  master-stroke  of  secret  arrangement  the 
inexhaustible  baby  here  appeared  at  the  door, 
suspended  in  mid-air  by  invisible  agency.  ^Irs. 
Boflin,  j.lunging  at  it,  brought  it  to  Bella's  laj), 
where  both  Mrs.  and  ]Mr.  Boflin  (as  the  say- 
ing is)  "  took  it  out  of"  the  Inexhaustible  in 
'  a  shower  of  caresses.  •  It  was  only  this  timely 
appearance  that  kejit  Bella  from  swooning. 
This,  and  her  husband's  earufstness  in  explain- 
ing further  to  her  iiow  it  had  come  to  ])ass  that 
he  had  been  supposed  to  i)C  slain,  and  had  even 
been  susjiected  of  his  own  murder;  iiUo,  bow 
he  had  ])ut  a  pious  fraud  ujjon  her  which  had 
])reyed  ujion  his  mind,  as  the  time  for  its  dis- 
closure approaelied,  lest  she  might  not  make 
fidl  allowance  for  the  object  with  whicii  it  had 
originated,  and  in  which  it  had  fully  developed. 

"  But  bless  yc,  my  beauty  I"  cried  Mrs.  Boflin, 
taking  him  uj)  short  at  tiiis  point,  with  aMothcr 
hearty  clap  of  her  hands.  "  It  wasn't  John  only 
that  was  in  it.     We  was  all  of  us  in  it." 

"I  don't,"  said  Bella,  looking  vacantly  from 
one  to  another,  "yet  understand — " 

"Of  course  you  don't,  my  deary,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Boffin.  "How  can  you  till  you're  told  I 
So  now  I  am  agoing  to  tell  you.  So  you  ]>ut 
your  two  hands  between  my  two  hands  again," 
cried  the  comfortable  creature,  embracing  her, 
"with  that  blessed  little  jjicter  lying  on  your 
lap,  and  you  shall  be  told  all  the  story.  Now, 
I'm  agoing  to  tell  the  story.  Once,  twice,  three 
times,  and  the  horses  is  off.  Here  they  go ! 
When  I  cries  out  that  night,  '  I  know  you  now, 
you're  John!' — wiiich  was  my  exact  words; 
wasn't  they,  John?" 

"Your  exact  words,"  said  John,  laying  his 
hand  on  hers. 

"  That's  a  very  good  arrangement,"  cried  Mrs. 
Boffin.  "Keep  it  there,  John.  And  as  we  was 
all  of  us  in  it.  Noddy  you  come  and  lay  yours  a 
top  of  his,  and  we  won't  break  the  pile  till  the 
story's  done.'! 

'Mr.  Boffin  hitched  up  a  chair  and  added  his 
broad  brown  right  hand  to  the  heap. 

"That's  capital!"  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  giving  it 
a  kiss.  "  Seems  quite  a  family  building  ;  don't 
it  ?  But  the  horses  is  off.  Well !  When  I  cries 
out  that  night,  '  I  know  you  now!  you're  elohn  I' 
John  catches  of  me,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  ain't  a  light 
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weight,  bless  ye,  and  he's  forced  to  let  me  down. 
Noddy,  he  hears  a  noise,  and  in  he  trots,  and  as 
soon  as  I  anyways  comes  to  myself  I  calls  to  him, 
'  Noddy,  well  I  might  say  as  I  did  say,  that  night 
at  the  Bower,  for  the  Lord  be  thankful  tliis  is 
John!'  On  which  he  gives  a  heave,  and  down 
he  goes  likewise,  with  his  head  under  the  writ- 
ing-table. This  brings  me  round  comfortable, 
and  that  brings  him  round  comfortable,  and 
then  John  and  him  and  me  we  all  fall  a  crying 
for  joy." 

"Yes!  They  cry  for  joy,  my  darling,"  her 
husband  struck  in.  "  You  understand  ?  These 
two,  whom  I  come  to  life  to  disajipoint  and  dis- 
possess, cry  for  joy!" 

Bella  looked  at  him  confusedly,  and  looked 
again  at  Mrs.  l^offin's  radiant  face. 

"That's  right,  my  dear,  don't  you  mind  him," 
said  Mrs.  BolHn,  "stick  to  me.  Well!  Tiien 
we  sits  down,  gradually  gets  cool,  and  holds  a 
confabulation.  John,  he  tells  us  how  he  is  de- 
spairing in  his  mind  on  accounts  of  a  certain 
fair  young  person,  and  how,  if  I  hadn't  found 
him  out,  he  was  going  away  to  seek  his  fortune 
far  and  Avide,  and  had  fully  meant  never  to  come 
to  life,  but  to  leave  the  property  as  our  wrongful 
inlieritance  forever  and  a  day.  At  which  you 
never  see  a  man  so  frightened  as  my  Noddy  was. 
For  to  think  that  he  should  have  come  into  the 
pro])crty  wrongful,  however  innocent,  and — more 
than  that — might  have  gono  on  keeping  it  to  his 
dying  day,  turned  him  whiter  than  chalk." 

"And  you  too,"  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

"Don't  you  mind  him,  neither,  my  deary," re- 
sumed Mrs.  Boffin  ;  "stick  to  me.  This  brings 
up  a  confabulation  regarding  the  certain  fair 
young  person ;  when  Noddy  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  tliat  she  is  a  deary  croetur.  *  She  may 
be  a  leetlc  spoilt,  and  nat'rally  spoilt,'  he  says, 
'by  circumstances,  but  that's  only  on  the  sur- 
face, and  I  lay  my  life,'  he  says,  'that  she's  the 
true  golden  gold  at  heart.'" 

"  So  did  you,"  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

"Don't  you  mind  him  a  single  morsel,  my 
dear,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Boffin,  "but  stick  to  me. 
Then  says  John,  O,  if  he  could  but  prove  so! 
Then  we  both  of  us  ups  and  says,  that  minute, 
'  Prove  so !'  " 

"With  a  start  Bella  directed  a  hurried  glance 
toward  Mr.  Boffin.  But  he  was  sitting  thought- 
fully smiling  at  that  broad  brown  hand  of  his, 
and  either  didn't  see  it,  or  would  take  no  notice 
of  it. 

"'Prove  it,  John!'  we  says,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Boffin.     "  'Prove  it  and  overcome  your  doubts  | 
with  triumph,  and  be  happy  for  the  first  time  in  ' 
your  life,  and  for  the  rest  of  your  life.'     This 
puts  John  in  a  state,  to  be  sure.     Then  we  says,  | 
'What  will  content  you?     If  she  was  to  stand 
up  for  you  when  you  was  slighted,  if  she  was  to 
show  herself  of  a  generous  mind  when  you  was  j 
oppressed,  if  she  was  to  be  truest  to  you  when  ' 
you  was  poorest   and  friendliest,   and  all  this  ' 
against  her  own  seeming  interest,   how  would 
that  do  ?'     '  Do  ?'  says  John,  '  it  would  raise  me  \ 


to  the  skies.'  'Then,'  says  my  Noddy,  'make 
your  preparations  for  the  ascent,  John,  it  being 
my  firm  belief  that  up  you  go  !'  " 
I  Bella  caught  Mr.  Boffin's  twinkling  eye  for 
half  an  instant ;  but  he  got  it  away  from  her 
and  restored  it  to  his  broad  brown  hand. 
[  "From  the  first  you  was  always  a  special  fa- 
vorite of  Noddy's,"  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  shaking 
her  head.  "0  you  were!  And  if  I  had  been 
inclined  to  be  jealous,  I  don't  know  what  I 
mightn't  have  done  to  you.  But  as  I  wasn't — 
why,  my  beauty,"  with  a  hearty  laugh  and  an 
embrace,  "I  made  you  a  special  favorite  of  my 
own  too.  But  the  horses  is  coming  round  tlie 
corner.  Well !  Then  says  my  Noddy,  shaking 
liis  sides  till  he  was  fit  to  make  'em  ache  again  : 
'Look  out  for  being  slighted  and  oppressed, 
John,  for  if  ever  a  man  had  a  hard  master  you 
shall  find  me  from  this  present  time  to  be  such 
to  you,'  And  then  he  began!"  cried  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration.  "Lord  bless 
you,  then  he  began !  And  how  he  did  begin ; 
didn't  he !" 

Bella  looked  half  frightened,  and  yet  half 
laughed. 

"But,  bless  you,"  pursued  Mrs.  Boffin,  "if 
you  could  have  seen  him  of  a  night,  at  that  time 
of  it !  The  way  he'd  sit  and  chuckle  over  him- 
self! The  way  he'd  say  'I've  been  a  regular 
brown  bear  to-day,'  and  take  himself  in  his  arms 
and  hug  himself  at  the  thoughts  of  the  brute  he 
had  pretended !  But  every  night  he  says  to  me : 
'  Better  and  better,  old  lady.  What  did  we  say 
of  her?  She'll  come  through  it,  the  true  golden 
gold.  This'll  be  the  happiest  piece  of  work  we 
ever  done.'  And  then  he'd  say,  'I'll  be  a  griz- 
zlier old  growler  to-morrow!'  and  laugh,  he 
would,  till  John  and  me  Avas  often  forced  to 
slap  his  back,  and  bring  it  out  of  his  windpipes 
with  a  little  water." 

Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  face  bent  over  his  heavy 
hand,  made  no  sound,  but  rolled  his  shoulders 
when  thus  referred  to  as  if  he  were  vastly  enjoy- 
ing himself. 

"And  so,  my  good  and  pretty,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Boffin,  "you  was  married,  and  there  was  we  hid 
up  in  the  church-organ  by  this  husband  of  yours  ; 
for  he  wouldn't  let  us  out  with  it  then,  as  was 
first  meant.  'No,'  he  says,  'she's  so  unselfish 
and  contented  that  I  can't  afford  to  be  rich  yet. 
I  must  wait  a  little  longer.'  Then,  when  baby 
was  expected,  he  says,  '  She  is  such  a  cheerful, 
glorious  housewife  that  I  can't  afford  to  be  rich 
yet.  I  must  wait  a  little  longer.'  Then,  when 
baby  was  born,  he  says,  '  She  is  so  much  better 
than  she  ever  was  that  I  can't  afford  to  be  rich 
yet.  I  must  wait  a  little  longer.'  And  so  he 
goes  on  and  on,  till  I  says  outright,  'Now,  Jolin, 
if  you  don't  fix  a  time  for  setting  her  up  in  hor 
own  house  and  home,  and  letting  us  walk  oiu 
of  it,  I'll  turn  Informer.'  Then  he  says  ho'll 
only  wait  to  trium])h  beyond  what  we  ever 
thought  possible,  and  to  show  her  to  us  better 
than  even  we  ever  sui)posed  ;  and  he  says,  '  Slie 
shall  see  me  under  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
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myself,  and  you  shall  see  how  trusting  and  how- 
true  she'll  be.'  Well !  Noddy  and  me  agreed  to 
that,  and  he  was  right,  and  here  you  are,  and 
the  horses  is  in,  and  the  story  is  done,  and  God 
bless  you  my  Beauty,  and  God  bless  us  all  I" 

Tlie  pile  of  hands  disi)erscd,  and  Bella  and 
^Irs.  Boffin  took  a  good  long  hug  of  one  anotlier : 
to  the  aijparcnt  peril  of  the  inexhaustible  baby, 
lying  staring  in  Belhi's  lap. 

"But  is  the  story  done?"  said  Bella,  ponder- 
ing.    "  Is  there  no  more  of  it  ?" 

"What  more  of  it  should  there  be,  deary?"' 
returned  ]\Irs.  Boffin,  full  of  glee. 

"Are  yuu  sure  vou  have  kft  nothing  out  of 
it?"  askJd  Bella.  ' 

"I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Mrs.  Boffin, 
archly. 

"John  dear,"  said  Bella,  "you're  a  good 
nurse;  will  you  j)lcase  hold  ba!)y?"  Having 
deposited  the  Inexhaustible  in  liis  arms  with 
those  words,  Bella  looked  hard  at  Mr.  Boffin, 
who  had  moved  to  a  table  where  he  was  leaning 
his  head  uj)on  his  hand  with  his  face  turned 
away,  and,  (luietly  settling  herself  on  her  knoos 
at  his  side,  and  drawing  one  arm  over  his  shoul- 
der, said:  "  I'lcase,  I  beg  your  j)ardon,  and  I 
made  a  small  mistake  of  a  word  wlicn  I  took 
leave  of  you  last.  I'lease  I  think  yuu  are  better 
(not  worse)  than  Hopkins,  better  (not  \jorsc) 
than  Dancer,  l)ettcr  (not  worse)  than  Black- 
berry Jones,  better  (not  worse)  than  any  of 
them!  lUeasc  something  morel"  cried  Bella, 
with  an  exultant  ringing  laugh  as  she  struggled 
with  him  and  forced  him  to  turn  his  delighted 
face  to  hers.  "I'leasc  I  have  found  out  some- 
thing not  yet  mentioned.  Tleasc  I  don't  believe 
you  arc  a  hard-hearted  miser  at  all,  and  plcnse 
I  don't  believe  you  ever  for  one  single  minnte 
were!" 

At  this  Mrs.  Buffin  fairly  screamed  with  raj)- 
ture,  ami  sat  beating  her  foot  ujKm  the  tloor, 
clai)ping  her  hands,  ami  bubbing  herself  back- 
waril  and  forward  like  a  demented  mcmljcr  of 
some  Mandarin's  family. 

"O,  I  under>tand  you  now.  Sir!"  cried  Bella. 
"  I  want  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  to  tell  mc 
the  rest  of  the  story.  I  can  tell  it  to  ^om,  now, 
if  you  would  like  to  hear  it." 

*"  Can  you,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "  Tell 
it  then." 

"What?"  cried  Bella,  holding  him  prisoner 
by  the  coat  with  both  hands.  "  When  you  saw 
what  a  greedy  little  wretch  you  were  the  patron 
of,  you  determined  to  show  her  how  much  mis- 
used and  misj)rized  riches  could  do,  and  often 
had  done,  to  spoil  people;  did  you?  Not  car- 
ing what  she  thought  of  you  (and  Goodness 
knows  that  was  of  no  consequence  !)  you  showed 
her,  in  yourself,  the  most  detestable  sides  of 
wealth,  saying  in  your  own  mind,  '  This  shallow 
creature  would  never  work  the  truth  out  of  her 
own  weak  soul,  if  she  had  a  hundred  years  to 
do  it  in;  but  a  glaring  instance  kejjt  before  her 
may  open  even  her  eyes  and  set  her  thinking. 
That  was  what  you  said  to  yourself;  was  it,  Sir  ?" 


"I  never  said  any  thing  of  the  sort,'"  Mr. 
Boffin  declared,  in  a  state  of  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment. 

"Then  yon  ought  to  have  said  it.  Sir,"  re- 
turned Bella,  giving  him  two  pulls  and  one  kiss, 
"  for  you  must  have  thought  and  meant  it.  You 
saw  that  good  fortune  was  turning  my  stupid 
head  and  hardening  my  silly  heart — was  making 
me  grasping,  calculating,  insolent,  insulVorable 
— and  you  took  the  pains  to  be  the  dearest  and 
kindest  finger-post  that  ever  was  set  up  any 
where,  pointing  out  the  road  that  I  was  taking 
and  the  end  it  led  to.     Confess  instantly !" 

"John,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  one  broad  piece  of 
sunshine  from  head  to  foot,  "I  wish  you'd  hel]) 
mc  out  of  this." 

"You  can't  be  heard  by  counsel.  Sir,"  re- 
turned Bella.  "You  must  speak  for  yourself. 
Confess  instantly  I" 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  "  the  truth 
is,  that  ■when  we  did  go  in  for  the  little  .scheme 
that  my  old  lady  has  pinted  out,  I  did  put  it  to 
John,  what  tlid  he  think  of  going  iu  for  some 
such  general  scheme  as  i/mi  have  pinted  out? 
But  I  didn't  in  any  way  so  word  it,  because  I 
didn't  in  any  way  so  mean  it.  I  only  said  to 
.lohn,  wouldn't  it  be  more  consistent,  me  going 
in  for  being  a  reg'lar  brown  bear  resiieciing  him, 
to  go  in  as  a  reg'lar  brown  bear  all  round  ?" 

"Confess  this  minute,  Sir,"  said  Bella,  •'thai 
you  did  it  to  ccnrcct  and  amend  me!" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
"I  didn't  do  it  to  harm  you;  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.  And  I  did  ho]ie  it  might  just  hint  a 
caution.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  no 
sooner  had  my  old  lady  found  out  John,  than 
John  made  known  to  her  and  me  that  he  had 
had  his  eye  upon  a  thanklo>s  j<erson  by  the  name 
of  Silas  Wcgg.  Tartly  for  the  punishment  of 
which  Wcgg,  by  leading  him  on  in  a  very  un- 
handsome and  underhanded  game  that  he  was 
playing,  them  books  that  you  and  me  bought  60 
many  of  together  (and,  by-the-by,  my  dear,  he 
Wiisn't  Blackberry  Jones,  but  Blewborry)  was 
read  aloud  to  nu;  by  that  person  of  the  nftmc  of 
Silas  Wegg  aforesaid." 

Bella,  who  was  still  on  her  knees  at  ^Ir.  Bof- 
fin's feet,  gradually  sank  down  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture on  the  ground,  as  she  meditated  more  and 
more  thoughtfidly,  with  her  eyes  upon  his  beam- 
ing face. 

"Still,"  said  Bella,  after  this  meditative  pause, 
"  there  remain  two  things  that  I  can  not  under- 
stand. Mrs.  Boffin  never  supposed  any  part  of 
the  change  in  Mr.  Boffin  to  be  real ;  did  she? — 
You  never  did;  did  you?"  asked  Bella,  turning 
to  her. 

"No!"  returned  Mrs.  Boffin,  with  a  most  ro- 
tund and  glowing  negative. 

"And  yet  you  took  it  very  much  to  lieart," 
said  Bella,  "I  remember  its  making  you  very 
uneasy  indeed." 

"Ecod,  you  sec  Mrs.  John  has  a  sharp  eye, 
John  !"  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  shaking  his  head  witli 
an  admiring  air.     "  You're  right,  my  dear.    The 
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old  lady  nearly  blowcd  us  into  shivers  aiyl  smith- 
crs,  many  times." 

* '  Wiiy  ?"  asked  B«lla.  ' '  How  did  that  hap- 
pen, when  she  was  in  your  secret?" 

"Why,  it  was  a  weakness  in  tlic  old  lady," 
said  Mr.  Boffin ;  "  and  yet,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  I'm  rather  proud 
of  it.  My  dear,  the  old  lady  tliinks  so  high  of 
nie  that  she  couldn't  abear  to  sec  and  hear  me 
coming  out  as  a  rcg'lar  brown  one.  Couldn't 
abear  to  nuike-belicvc  as  I  meant  it  I  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  we  was  everlastinjiily  in  dan- 
ger with  her." 

Mrs.  B(jffin  laughed  heartily  at  herself;  but  a 
certain  glistening  in  her  honest  eyes  revealed  that 
she  was  by  no  means  cured  of  that  dangerous 
propensity. 

"I  assure  you,  my  dear,"  said  ^Ir.  Boffin, 
"  that  on  the  celebrated  day  when  I  made  what 
has  since  been  agreed  upon  to  be  my  grandest 
demonstration — I  allude  to  IMcw  says  the  cat, 
Quack  quack  says  the  duck,  and  Bow-wow-wow 
says  the  dog — I  assure  you,  my  dear,'  that  on 
tliat  celebrated  day,  them  flinty  and  unbelieving 
words  hit  niy  old  lady  so  hard  on  my  account, 
that  I  had  to  hold  her,  to  prevent  her  running 
out  after  you,  and  defending  me  by  saying  I  was 
})laying  a  i)art." 

Mrs.  Boffin  laughed  heartily  again,  and  her 
eyes  glistened  again,  and  it  then  appeared,  not 
only  that  in  that  burst  of  sarcastic  eloquence 
Mr.  Boffin  was  considered  by  his  two  fellow-con- 
spirators to  have  outdone  himself,  but  that  in 
his  own  o'pinion  it  was  a  remarkable  achievement. 
"Never  thought  of  it  afore  the  moment,  my 
dear!"  he  observed  to  Bella.  "Wiien  John 
said,  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  win  your  af-  j 
fections  and  possess  your  heart,  it  come  into  my  j 
head  to  turn  round  upon  him  with  'Win  her  af- 
fections and  possess  her  heart!  Mew  says  the 
cat,  Quack  quack  says  the  duck,  and  Bow-wow- 
wow  says  the  dog.'  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  it 
come  into  my  head  or  where  from,  but  it  had  so 
much  tiie  sound  of  a  rasper  that  I  own  to  you  it 
astonished  myself.  I  was  awful  nigh  bursting 
out  a  laughing  though,  when  it  made  John  stare!" 
"You  said,  my  pretty,"  Mrs.  Boffin  reminded 
Bella,  "that  there  was  one  other  thing  you 
couldn't  understand." 

"  0  yes!"  cried  Bella,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  "but  that  I  never  shall  be  able  to 
understand  as  long  as  I  live.  It  is,  how  John 
could  love  me  so  when  I  so  little  deserved  it,  and 
how  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  could  be  so  for- 
getful of  yourselves,  and  take  such  pains  and 
trouble,  to  make  me  a  little  better,  and  after  all 
to  help  him  to  so  unworthy  a  wife.  But  I  am 
very,  very  grateful." 

It  was  John  Harmon's  turn  then — John  Har- 
mon now  for  good,  and  John  Rokesmith  for  nev- 
ermore— to  plead  with  her  (quite  unnecessarily) 
in  behalf  of  his  deception,  and  to  tell  her,  over 
and  over  again,  that  it  had  been  prolonged  by 
her  own  winning  graces  in  her  supposed  station 
of  life.     This  led  on  to  many  interchanges  of  en- 


dearment and  enjoyment  on  all  sides,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  Inexhaustible  being  observed 
staring,  in  a  most  imbecile  manner,  on  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin's breast,  was  pronounced  to  be  supernaturally 
intelligent  as  to  the  whole  transaction,  and  was 
made  to  declare  to  the  ladies  and  gemplenioruras, 
with  a  wave  of  the  speckled  fist  (with  difficulty 
detached  from  an  exceedingly  short  waist),  "I 
have  already  informed  my  venerable  Ma  that  I 
know  all  about  it  I" 

Then,  said  John  Harmon,  would  IMrs.  John 
Harmon  come  and  see  her  house  ?    And  a  dainty 
house  it  was,  and  a  tastefully  beautiful;   and 
they  went  through  it  in  procession ;  the  Inex- 
haustible on  Mrs.  Boffin's  bosom  (still  staring) 
occupying  the  middle  station,  and  Mr.  Boffin 
bringing  up  the  rear.     And  on  Bella's  exquisite 
toilet-table  was  an  ivory  casket,  and  in  the  cask- 
et were  jewels  the  like  of  which  she  had  never 
dreamed  of,  and  aloft  on  an  u])pcr  floor  was  a 
nursery  garnished  as  with  rainbows;    "though 
j  we  were  hard  put  to  it,"  said  John  Harmon,  "to 
get  it  done  in  so  short  a  time." 
I      The  house  insi)ccted,  emissaries  removed  the 
I  Inexhaustible,  who  was  shortly  afterward  heard 
j  screaming  among  the  rainbows ;  whereui^on  Bella 
withdrew  herself  from  the  ])resence  and  knowl- 
edge of  gemplemorums,  and  the  screaming  ceased, 
and  smiling  Teace  associated  herself  with  that 
!  young  olive  branch. 

"  Come  and  look  in,  Noddy !"  said  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin to  Mr.  Boffin. 

Mr.  Boffin,  submitting  to  be  led  on  tip-toe  to 
the  nursery  door,  looked  in  with  immense  satis- 
faction, although  there  was  nothing  to  see  but 
Bella  in  a  musing  state  of  hapi)iness,  seated  in 
a  little  low  chair  upon  the  hearth,  with  her  child 
in  her  fair  young  arms,  and  her  soft  eyelashes 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  fire. 

"It  looks  as  if  the  old  man's  spirit  had  found 
rest  at  last ;  don't  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 

"Yes,  old  lady." 

"And  as  if  his  money  had  turned  bright  again, 
after  a  long  long  rust  in  the  dark,  and  was  at 
last  a  beginning  to  sparkle  in  the  sunlight?" 

"Yes,  old  lady." 

"  And  it  makes  a  pretty  and  a  promising  pic- 
ter;  don't  it?" 

"Yes,  old  lady." 

But,  aware  at  the  instant  of  a  fine  opening  for 
a  point,  Mr.  Boffin  quenched  that  observation  in 
this — delivered  in  the  grizzliest  growling  of  the 
regular  brown  bear.  "  A  pretty  and  a  hopeful 
picter?  Mew,  Quack  quack,  Bow-wow  !"  And 
then  trotted  silently  down  stairs,  witli  his  shoul- 
ders in  a  state  of  tlie  liveliest  commotion. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CIIECK3IATE   TO  THE   FRIENDLY  MOVE. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harmon  had  so  timed 
their  taking  possession  of  their  rightful  name 
and  their  London  house,  that  the  event  befell  on 
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tlic  A'cry  (lay  when  tlic  last  wagon  load  of  the 
last  iMound  was  driven  out  iA  the  gates  of  Bof- 
fin's Bower.  As  it  jolted  away  Mr.  "SVegg  felt 
that  tlic  last  load  was  correspondingly  removed 
from  liis  mind,  and  hailed  tlie  auspicious  season 
when  that  black  sheep,  Boffin,  was  to  be  closely 
sheared. 

Over  the  whole  slow  jiroccss  of  leveling  the 
Mounds  Silas  had  kept  watch  with  rajiacious 
eyes.  But  eyes  no  less  rapacious  had  watched 
the  growth  of  the  ]Mounds  in  years  by -gone,  and 
had  vigilantly  sifted  the  dust  of  which  they  were 
composed.  No  valuables  turned  up.  How  should 
there  be  any,  seeing  that  the  old  hard  jailer  of 
Harmony  Jail  had  coined  every  waif  and  stray 
into  money  long  before  ? 

Though  disappointed  by  this  bare  result,  Mr. 
"Wegg  felt  too  sensibly  relieved  by  the  close  of 
the  labor  to  grumble  to  any  great  extent.     A 
foreman  representative  of  the  dust  contractors, 
purchasers  of  the  Mounds,  had  worn  Mr.  AVcgg 
down  to  skin  and  bone.     This  su])ervisor  of  the 
])rocecdingp,  asserting  his  employers'  rights  to 
cart  oil"  by  daylight,  nightlight,  torchlight,  when 
they  would,  must  have  been  the  death  of  Silas 
if  the  work  had  lasted  much  longer.     Seeming 
never  to  need  sleej)  himself,  he  would  rcaj»pcar, 
with  a  tied-uj)  broken  head,  in  fantail  hat  and 
velveteen    smalls,  like   nn  accursed   poblin,  at 
the  most  unholy  and  untimely  hours.    Tired  out 
by  keeping  close  ward  over  a  long  day's  work  in 
fog  and  rain,  Silas  would  have  just  crawled  to 
bed  and  be  dozijig,  when  a  horrid  shake  and 
rumblf  imdcr  his  pillow  would  announce  nn  nj'- 
proaching  train  of  carts,  escorted  by  this  Dcnion 
of  Unrest,  to  fall  to  work  again.     At  another 
time,  he  would  be  rumbled  up  out  of  his  sound- 
est sl(>ep,  in  the  dead  of  the  night  ;   at  another, 
would  1)0  kcjit  at  his  i>ost  eight-and-forty  hours 
on  end.     The  more  liis  persecutor  besought  him  ' 
not  to  trouble  himself  to  turn  out,  the  more  sus- 
j)icious   was  the  crafty  Wegg  that  indications 
had  been  observed  of  something  hidden  gome- , 
where,  and  that  attemj»ts  were  on  foot  to  cir-  | 
cumvcnt  him.     So  continually  broken  was  hi.s  ; 
rest  through  these  means,  that  he  led  the  life  of 
having  wagered  to  keep  ten  thousand  dog-watch-  ; 
es  in  ten  thousand  hours,  and  looked  jiiteously 
upon  himself  as  always  getting  up  and  yet  never 
going  to  bed.     So  gaunt  and  haggard  had  he 
grown  at  last,  that  his  wooden  leg  showed  dis- 
jn'oportionate,  and  presented  a  thriving  a])pear-  ' 
ance  in  contrast  with  the  rest   of  his  plagued 
body,  which  might  almost  have  been  termed 
chubby. 

However,  Wegg's  comfort  was,  that  all  his 
disagreeables  were  now  over,  and  that  Tie  was 
immediately  coming  into  his  property.  Of  late, 
the  grindstone  did  undoubtedly  appear  to  have 
been  whirling  at  his  own  nose  rather  than  Bof- 
fin's, but  Boffin's  nose  was  now  to  be  sharpened 
fine.  Thus  far  Mr.  Wegg  had  let  his  dusty  friend 
off  lightly,  having  been  balked  in  that  amiable 
design  of  frequently  dining  with  him,  by  the 
machinations  of  the  sleepless  dustman.    He  had 


been  constrained  to  depute  Mr.  Venus  to  keep 
their  dusty  friend.  Boffin,  under  ins])ection,  Avhilc 
he  himself  turned  lank  and  lean  at  the  Bower. 
'  To  ^Ir.  Venus's  museum  Mr.  Wegg  repaired 
when  at  length  the  IMounds  were  down  and  gone. 
It  being  evening,  he  found  that  gentleman,  as 
he  expected,  seated  over  his  fire ;  but  did  not 
find  him,  as  he  exjiected,  floating  his  powerful 
mind  in  tea. 

"Why,  you  smell  rather  comfortable  here!" 
said  Wegg,  seeming  to  take  it  ill,  and  stoj)iiing 
and  sniffing  as  he  entered. 

"I  oui  rather  comfortable,  Sir,"  said  Venus. 
"  You  don't  use  lemon  in  your  business,  do 
yon?"  asked  Wegg,  snifting  again. 
'      "No,   Mr.  Wegg,"  said  Venus.     "When  T 
use  it  at  all,  I  mostly  use  it  in  cobblers' j)unch." 
'*  What   dt)   you   call  cobblers'  punch  ?"  de- 
manded Wegg,  in  a  worse  humor  than  before. 

"  It's  diflicult  to  imjjart  the  rcceii)t  for  it.  Sir," 
returned  Venus,  "because,  however  particular 
you  may  be  in  allotting  your  materials,  so  much 
will  still  dc])cnd  upon  the  individual  gifts,  and 
there  being  a  feeling  thrown  into  it.  But  the 
ground-work  is  gin." 

'      •'  In  a  Dutch  liottle?"  said  Wegg,  gloomily, 
as  he  sat  himself  down. 

"Very  good.  Sir,  very  good  I"  cried  A'cnus. 
"Will  you  partake.  Sir?" 

"\\'ill  I  partake?"'  returticd  We^'g  very  surli- 
ly. "  Why,  of  course  I  will  I  117// a  ujan  ])ar- 
take,  as  has  been  tormented  out  of  his  five  senses 
by  an  everlasting  dustman  with  his  head  tied  up  I 
Mil/  he,  too  !     As  if  he  wouldn't  !" 

"Don't  let  it  jmt  you  out,  Mr.  Wegg.  You 
don't  seem  in  your  usual  spirits." 

"If  you  come  to  that,  you  don't  seem  in  your 
usual  spirit.'',"  growled  Wegg.  "You  seem  to 
be  setting  up  for  lively.'' 

This  circumstance  appeared,  in  his  tlien  stale 
of  mind,  to  give  Mr.  Wegg  uncommon  oflbnse. 

"  And  you've  been  having  your  hair  cut  I" 
said  Wegg,  missing  the  usual  dusty  shock. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wegg.  But  don't  let  that  put  you 
out,  cither." 

"And  I  am  blest  if  you  ain't  getting  fat  I" 
said  Wegg,  with  eulminatingdiseontcnt.  "^^'hat 
are  you  going  to  do  next  ?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Wegg,"  said  Venus,  smilitig  in  a 
sprightly  manner,  "1  susjtect  you  could  hardly 
guess  what  I  am  going  to  do  itcxt." 

"I  don't  want  to  guess,"  retorted  Wegg.  "All 
I've  got  to  say  is,  that  it's  well  for  you  that  the 
diwision  of  labor  has  been  what  it  lias  been. 
It's  well  for  you  to  have  had  so  light  a  part  in 
this  business,  when  mine  has  been  so  heavy. 
You  haven't  had  i/our  rest  broke,  I'll  be  bound." 
"Not  at  all,  Sir,"  said  Venus.  "Never  rested 
so  well  in  all  my  life,  I  thank  you;" 

"Ah  I"  grumbled  Wegg,  "you  should  have 
been  me.  If  you  had  been  me,  and  had  been 
fretted  out  of  your  bed,  and  your  sleep,  and  your 
meals,  and  your  mind,  for  a  stretch  of  months 
together,  you'd  have  been  out  of  condition  and 
out  of  sorts." 
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"  Certainly,  it  has  trained  you  down,  Mr. 
Wegg,"  said  Venus,  contemplating  his  figure 
with  an  artist's  eye.  "  Trained  you  down  very 
low,  it  has !  So  weazen  and  yellow  is  the  kiver- 
ing  upon  your  bones,  that  one  might  almost 
fancy  you  had  come  to  give  a  look-iu*upon  the 
French  gentleman  in  the  corner,  instead  of  me.'' 
Mr.  Wegg,  glancing  in  great  dudgeon  toward 
tlie  French  gentleman's  corner,  seemed  to  notice 
something  new  there,  which  induced  him  to 
glance  at  the  opposite  corner,  and  then  to  put 
on  his  glasses  and  stare  at  all  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  dim  shop  in  succession. 

"Why,  you've  been  having  the  place  clca«ned 
up  I"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wegg.  By  the  hand  of  adorable 
woman." 

"Then  what  you're  going  to  do  next,  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  get  married  ?" 
"That's  it,  Sir." 

Silas  took  off  his  glasses  again — finding  him- 
self too  intensely  disgusted  by  the  sprightly  ap- 
pearance of  his  friend  and  partner  to  bear  a 
magnified  view  of  him — and  made  the  inquiry: 
"To  the  old  party?" 

"  Mr.  Wegg !"  said  Venus,  with  a  sudden  flush 
of  wrat^.  "The  lady  in  question  is  not  a  old 
party." 

"I  meant,"  explained  Wegg,  testily,  "to  the 
party  as  formerly  objected?" 

"Mr.  Wegg,"  said  Venus,  "  in  a  case  of  so 
much  delicacy,  I  must  trouble  you  to  say  what 
yoii  mean.  There  arc  strings  that  must  not  be 
played  upon.  No,  Sir!  Not  sounded,  unless  in 
the  most  respectful  and  tuneful  manner.  Of 
such  melodious  strings  is  Miss  Pleasant  Rider- 
hood  formed." 

"Then  it  is  the  lady  as  formerly  objected?" 
said  Wegg. 

"Sir,"  returned  Venus  with  dignity,  "I  ac- 
cept the  altered  phrase.  It  is  the  lady  as  for- 
merly objected." 

"When  is  it  to  come  off?"  asked  Silas. 
"i\Ir.  Wegg,"  said  Venus,  with  anotlier  flush. 
"I  can  not  permit  it  to  be  put  in  the  form  of  a 
Fight.     I  must  temperately  but  firmly  call  upon 
you,  Sir,  to  amend  that  question." 

"When  is  the  lady,"  Wegg  reluctantly  de- 
manded, constraining  his  ill-temper  in  remem- 
brance of  the  partnership  and  its  stock  in  trade, 
"agoing  to  give  her  'and  where  she  has  already 
given  her  'art?" 

"Sir,"  returned  Venus,  "I  again  accept  the 
altered  phrase,  and  with  pleasure.  The  lady  is 
agoing  to  give  her  'and  where  she  has  already 
given  her  'art  next  Monday." 

"Then  the  lady's  objection  has  been  met?" 
said  Silas. 

"Mr.  Wegg,"  said  Venus,  "as  I  did  name 
to  you,  I  think,  on  a  former  occasion,  if  not  on 
former  occasions — " 

"On  former  occasions,"  interrupted  Wegg. 
"  — What,"  pursued  Venus,  "what  the  nature 
of  the  lady's  objection  was,  I  may  impart,  with- 
out violating  any  of  the  tender  confidences  since 
Vol.  XXXII.— No.  187.— G 


sprung  up  between  the  lady  and  myself,  how  it 
has  been  met,  through  the  kind  interference  of 
two  good  friends  of  mine :  one,  previously  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady:  and  one,  not.  The 
pint  was  thrown  out.  Sir,  by  those  two  friends 
when  they  did  me  the  great  service  of  waiting 
on  the  lady  to  try  if  a  union  betwixt  the  lady 
and  me  could  not  be  brought  to  bear — the  pint, 
I  say,  was  thrown  out  by  them,  Sir,  whether  if, 
after  marriage,  I  confined  myself  ta  the  articu- 
lation of  men,  children,  and  the  lower  animals, 
it  might  not  relieve  the  lady's  mind  of  her  feel- 
ing rcs])ecting  being — as  a  lady — regarded  in  a 
bony  light.  It  was  a  happy  thought.  Sir,  anel 
it  took  root." 

"It  would  seem,  INIr.  Venus," observed  Wegg, 
with  a  touch  of  distrust,  "that  you  are  flush  of 
friends  ?" 

"  Pretty  well.  Sir,"  that  gentleman  answered, 
i  n  a  tone  of  placid  my ster v.  ' '  So-so,  Sir.  Prett v 
well." 

"However,"  said  Wegg,  after  eying  him 
with  another  touch  of  distrust,  "I  wish  you  joy. 
One  man  spends  his  fortune  in  one  way,  and 
another  in  another.  You  are  going  to  try  mat  - 
rimonv.  I  mean  to  try  traveling." 
"lAdeed,  Mr.  Wegg?" 
"Change  of  air,  sea-scenery,  and  my  natural 
rest,  I  hope  may  bring  me  round  after  the  per- 
secutions I  have  undergone  from  the  dustman 
with  his  head  tied  up,  which  I  just  now  men- 
tioned. The  tough  job  being  ended  and  the 
Mounds  laid  low,  the  hour  is  come  for  Boffin  to 
stump  up.  Would  ten  to-morrow  morning  suit 
you,  partner,  for  finally  bringing  Bofiin's  nose 
to  the  grindstone?" 

Ten  to-morrow  morning  would  quite  suit  Mr. 
Venus  for  that  excellent  purpose. 

"You  have  had  him  well  under  inspection,  I 
hope  ?"  said  Silas. 

Mr.  Venus  had  had  him  under  inspection  pretty 
well  every  day. 

"  Suppose  you  was  just  to  step  round  to-night 
then,  and  give  him  orders  from  me — I  say  from 
me,  because  he  knows  /  won't  be  played  with — 
to  be  ready  with  his  papers,  his  accounts,  and 
his  cash,  at  fhat  time  in  the  morning?"  said 
Wegg.  "And  as  a  matter  of  form,  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  your  own  feelings,  before  we  go 
out  (for  I'll  walk  with  you  part  of  the  way, 
though  my  leg  gives  under  me  with  weariness), 
let's  have  a  look  at  the  stock  in  trade." 

Mr.  Venus  ju'oduced  it,  and  it  was  perfectly 
correct ;  IMr.  Venus  undertook  to  produce  h 
again  in  the  morning,  and  to  keep  tryst  with 
Mr.  Wegg  on  BoflSn's  doorstep  as  the  clock  struck 
ten.  At  a  certain  point  of  the  road  between 
Clerkenwell  and  Boffin's  house  (Mr.  Wegg  ex- 
pressly insisted  that  there  should  be  no  prefix  to 
the  Golden  Dustman's  name)  the  partners  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 

It  was  a  very  bad  night ;  to  which  succeeded 
a  very  bad  morning.  The  streets  were  so  un- 
usually slushy,  muddy,  and  miserable,  in  the 
morning,  that  Wegg  rode  to  the  scene  of  action ; 
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arguing  that  a  man  who  was,  as  it  were,  going 
to  the  Bank  to  draw  out  a  handsome  property 
could  well  afford  that  trifling  expense. 

Venus  was  punctual,  and  Wegg  undertook  to 
knock  at  tlie  door  and  conduct  the  conference. 
Door  knocked  at.     Door  opened. 

"Boffin  at  home?" 

The  servant  replied  that  Mr.  Boffin  was  at 
home. 

"He'll  do,"  said  AVegg,  "though  it  ain't 
what  I  calniim." 

The  servant  inquired  if  they  had  any  appoint- 
ment? 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what,  young  fellow,"  said 
Wegg,  "I  won't  have  it.  This  won't  do  for 
me.     I  don't  want  menials.     I  want  Boffin." 

They  were  shown  into  a  waiting-room,  where 
the  all-powerful  Wegg  wore  his  hat,  and  whis- 
tled, and  with  his  forefinger  stirred  up  a  clock 
tiiat  stood  upon  the  cliimney-picce  until  he  made 
it  strike.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  shown  up 
stairs  into  what  used  to  be  Boffin's  room  ;  which, 
besides  the  door  of  entrance,  had  fuldiug-doors 
in  it,  to  make  it  one  of  a  suit  of  rooms  wiion 
occasion  required.  Here  Boffin  was  seated  at  a 
library-table,  and  here  Mr.  Wegg,  liaving  imj)C- 
riously  motioned  the  servant  to  withdraw,  drew 
up  a  chair  and  seated  himself,  in  his  hat,  close 
beside  him.  Here  also  Mr.  Wegg  instantly  un- 
derwent the  remarkable  experience  of  having 
his  hat  twitched  olf  his  head  and  thrown  out  of 
a  window,  which  was  opened  and  shut  for  the 
purpose. 

'*  Be  careful  what  insolent  liberties  you  take 
in  that  gentleman's  presence,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  hand  which  had  done  this,  "or  I  will 
throw  you  after  it." 

Wegg  involuntarily  cla]tpod  his  hand  to  his 
bare  head,  and  stared  at  tiie  Secretary.  For  it 
was  he  addressed  liim  with  a  severe  countenance, 
and  who  had  come  in  (piietly  by  the  folding-dooi-s. 

"Oh!"  said  Wegg,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  suspended  power  of  speech.  "  Very  good! 
I  gave  directions  for  ^oii  to  be  dismissed.  And 
you  ain't  gone,  ain't  you?  Oh!  We'll  look 
into  this  presently.     Very  good!" 

"No,  nor  /  ain't  gone,"  said  another  voice. 

Somebody  else  had  come  in  quietly  by  the 
folding-doors.  Turning  his  head,  Wegg  beheld 
his  persecutor,  the  ever-wakeful  dustman,  ac- 
coutred with  fantail  hat  and  velveteen  smalls 
complete.  Who,  untying  his  tiod-up  broken 
head,  revealed  a  head  tiiat  was  whole  and  a  face 
that  was  Sloppy 's. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha.  gentlemen!"  roared  Sloppy,  in 
a  peal  of  laugliter,  and  with  immeasurable  rel- 
ish. "He  never  thought  as  I  could  sleep  stand- 
ing, and  often  done  it  when  I  turned  for  Mrs. 
Higden !  He  never  thought  as  I  used  to  give 
Airs.  Higden  the  Police-news  in  different  voices  ! 
But  I  did  lead  him  a  life  all  through  it,  gentle- 
men, I  hope  I  really  and  truly  did  !"  Here  Mr. 
Sloppy  opening  his  mouth  to  a  quite  alarming 
extent,  and  throwing  back  his  head  to  peal 
again,  revealed  incalculable  buttons. 


"Oh!"  said  Wegg,  slightly  discomfited,  but 
not  much  as  yet:  "  one  and  one  is  two  not  dis- 
missed, is  it?  Bof— fin!  Just  let  me  ask  a 
question.  Who  set  this  chap  on,  in  this  dress, 
when  the  carting  began  ?  Who  emploved  this 
fellow?"^ 

"I say!"  remonstrated  Sloppy,  jerking  his 
head  forward.  "No  follov.-s,  or  I'll  throw  you 
out  of  winder!" 

Mr.  Boffin  appeased  him  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  said:    "I  employed  him,  Wegg."     , 

"Oh!  You  employed  him,  Boffin?  Very 
good.  Mr.  Venus,  we  raise  our  terms,  and  we 
can't  do  better  than  proceed  to  business.  Bof — 
fin!  I  want  the  room  cleared  of  these  two 
scum." 

"That's  not  going  to  be  done,  Wegg,"  replied 
Mr.  Boffin,  sitting  composedly  on  the  library- 
table,  at  one  end,  while  the  Secretary  sat  com- 
posedly on  it  at  tiie  other, 

"  Bof — fin  !  Not  going  to  be  done?"  repeat- 
ed Wegg.     "Not  at  your  ]>oril ?" 

"No,  Wegg,"  said  Mr.  Bolfin,  shaking  his 
head  good-humorcdly.  "Not  at  my  peril,  and 
not  on  any  other  terms.'' 

Wegg  refiectcd  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 
"Mr.  Venus,  will  you  be  so  good  as  Ykxud  me 
over  that  same  dockyment?" 

"Certainly,  Sir,"  replied  Venus,  handing  it 
to  him  with  much  politeness.  'There  it  is. 
Having  now.  Sir,  parted  with  it,  I  wish  to  make 
a  small  obsen'ation  :  not  so  much  because  it  is 
any  ways  necessary,  or  expresses  any  new  doc- 
trine or  discovery,  as  because  it  is  a  comfort  to 
my  mind.  Silas  Wegg,  you  are  a  jirecious  old 
rascal." 

Mr.  Wegg,  who,  as  if  anticij)ating  a  compli- 
ment, had  beiMi  beating  time  with  the  paper  to 
the  other's  jtoliteness  until  this  nnexj)ected  con- 
clusion came  upon  him,  stopped  rather  abrujjtly. 

"Silas  Wegg,"  said  Venus,  "know  that  I 
took  the  liberty  of  taking  Mr.  P.ollin  into  our 
concern,  as  a  sleej)ing  partner,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  our  firm's  existence."' 

"  (^uite  true,"  added  Mr.  Boffin;  "and  I 
tested  Venus  by  making  him  a  pretended  pro- 
posal or  two;  and  I  found  him  on  the  whole  a 
very  honest  man,  Wegg."' 

"  So  Mr.  Boffin,  in  his  indulgence,  is  pleased 
to  say,"  Venus  remarked:  "though  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  dirt  my  hands  were  not,  for  a  few 
hours,  quite  as  clean  as  I  could  wish.  But  I 
hope  I  made  early  and  full  amends." 

"Venus,  you  did,"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "  Cer- 
tainly, certainly,  certainly." 

Venus  inclined  his  head  with  resi")ect  and  grat- 
itude. "Thank  you,  Sir.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  Sir,  for  all.  For  your  good  opinion  now, 
for  your  way  of  receiving  and  encouraging  me 
when  I  first  put  myself  in  communication  with 
you,  and  for  the  influence  since  so  kindly  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  certain  lady,  both  by  yourself  and 
by  Air.  John  Harmon,"  To  whom,  when  thus 
making  mention  of  him,  he  also  bowed. 

Wegg  followed  the  name  with  sharp  oars  and 
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the  action  with  sharp  eyes,  and  a  certain  cring- 
ing air  was  infusing  itself  into  his  bullying  air, 
when  his  attention  was  re-claimed  by  Venus, 

"  Every  thing  else  between  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Wegg,"  said  Venus,  "now  explains  itself,  and 
you  can  now  make  out.  Sir,  without  further 
words  from  me.  But  totally  to  prevent  any  un- 
pleasantness or  mistake  that  might  arise  on  what 
I  consider  an  important  point,  to  be  made  quite 
clear  at  the  close  of  our  acquaintance,  I  beg  the 
leave  of  Mr.  Boffin  and  Mr.  ,Tohn  Harmon  to 
repeat  an  observation  which  I  have  already  had 
the  pleasure  of  bringing  under  your  notice.  You 
are  a  precious  old  rascal !" 

"You  are  a  fool,"  said  Wegg,  with  a  snap 
of  his  fingers,  "and  I'd  have  got  rid  of  you  be- 
fore now,  if  I  could  have  struck  out  any  way  of 
doing  it.  I  have  thought  it  over,  I  can  tell  you. 
You  may  go,  and  welcome.  You  leave  the  more 
for  me.  Because,  you  know,"  said  Wegg,  di- 
viding his  next  observation  between  Mr.  Boffin 
and  Mr.  Harmon,  "I  am  worth  my  price,  and 
I  mean  to  have  it.  This  getting  off  is  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  and  it  tells  with  such  an  ana- 
tomical Bump  as  this  one,"  pointing  out  Mr. 
Venus,  "but  it  won't  do  with  a  Man.  I  am 
here  to  be  bought  off,  and  I  liave  named  my 
tigure.     Now,  buy  me,  or  leave  me." 

"I'll  leave  you,  Wegg,"  said  IMr.  Boffin, 
laughing,  "  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Bof — fin  !"  replied  Wegg,  turning  upon  him 
with  a  severe  air,  "I  understand  your  new-born 
boldness.  I  see  the  brass  underneath  your  sil- 
ver. You  have  got  your  nose  put  out  of  joint. 
Knowing  that  you've  nothing  at  stake,  you  can 
afford  to  come  the  independent  game.  Why, 
you're  just  so  much  smeary  glass  to  see  through, 
you  know !  But  Mr.  Harmon  is  in  another  sit- 
iwation.  What  Mr.  Harmon  risks  is  quite  an- 
other pair  of  shoes.  Now,  I've  heerd  something 
lately  about  this  being  Mr.  Harmon — I  make  out 
now  some  hints  that  I've  met  on  that  subject 
in  the  newspaper — and  I  drop  you,  Bof — fin,  as 
beneath  my  notice.  I  ask  Mr.  Harmon  whether 
he  has  any  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  present 
paper  ?" 

"It  is  a  will  of  my  late  father's,  of  more  re- 
cent date  than  the  will  proved  by  Mr.  Boffin 
(address  whom  again,  as  you  have  addressed 
him  already,  and  I'll  knock  you  down),  leaving 
tlie  whole  of  his  property  to  the  Crown,"  said 
John  Harmon,  with  as  much  indifference  as  was 
compatible  with  extreme  sternness. 

"Right  you  are!"  cried  Wegg.  "Then," 
screwing  the  weight  of  his  body  upon  his  wood- 
en leg,  and  screwing  his  wooden  head  very  much 
on  one  side,  and  screwing  up  one  eye :  "  then,  I 
put  the  question  to  you,  what's  this  paper  worth  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  John  Harmon. 

Wegg  had  repeated  the  word  with  a  sneer, 
and  was  entering  on  some  sarcastic  retort,  when, 
to  his  boundless  amazement,  he  found  himself 
gripped  by  the  cravat ;  shaken  until  his  teeth 
chattered ;  shoved  back,  staggering,  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  ;  and  pinned  tliere. 


"You  scoundrel!"  said  John  Harmon,  whose 
sea-faring  hold  was  like  that  of  a  vice. 

"You're  knocking  my  head  against  the  wall," 
urged  Silas,  faintly. 

"I  mean  to  knock  your  head  against  the 
wall,"  returned  John  Harmon,  suiting  his  ac- 
tion to  his  words,  with  the  heartiest  good-will; 
"and  I'd  give  a  thousand  pounds  for  leave  to 
knock  your  brains  out.  Listen,  you  scoundrel, 
and  look  at  that  Dutch  bottle." 

Sloppy  held  it  up,  for  his  edification. 

"That  Dutch  bottle,  scoundrel,  contained  the 
latest  will  of  the  many  wills  made  by  my  unhap- 
py self-tormenting  father.  That  will  gives  ev- 
ery thing  absolutely  to  my  noble  benefactor  and 
yours,  Mr.  Boffin,  excluding  and  revifing  me, 
a»d  my  sister  (then  already  dead  of  a  broken 
heart),  by  name.  That  Dutch  bottle  was  found 
by  my  noble  benefactor  and  yours,  after  he  en- 
tered on  possession  of  the  estate.  That  Dutch 
bottle  distressed  iiim  beyond  measure,  because, 
though  I  and  my  sister  were  both  no  more,  it 
cast  a  slur  upon  our  memory  which  he  knew  we 
had  done  nothing  in  our  miserable  youth  to  de- 
serve. That  Dutch  bottle,  therefore,  he  buried 
in  the  Mound  belonging  to  him,  and  there  it  lay 
while  you,  you  thankless  wretch,  were  prodding 
and  poking — often  very  near  it,  I  dare  say.  His 
intention  was,  that  it  should  never  see  the  light ; 
but  he  was  afraid  to  destroy  it,  lest  to  destroy 
such  a  document,  even  with  his  great  generous 
motive,  might  be  an  offense  at  law.  After  the 
discovery  was  made  here  who  I  was,  Mr.  Boffin, 
still  restless  on  the  subject,  told  me,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  impossible  for  such  a  hound  as 
you  to  appreciate,  the  secret  of  that  Dutch  bot- 
tle. I  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  its  being 
dug  up,  and  the  paper  being  legally  produced 
and  established.  The  first  thing  you  saw  him 
do,  and  the  second  thing  has  been  done  without 
your  knowledge.  Consequently,  the  paper  now 
rattling  in  your  hand  as  I  shake  you — and  I 
should  like  to  shake  the  life  out  of  you — is  worth 
less  than  the  rotten  cork  of  the  Dutch  bottle,  do 
you  understand  ?" 

Judging  from  the  fallen  countenance  of  Silas 
as  his  head  wagged  backward  and  forward  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner,  he  did  understand. 

"Now,  scoundrel,"  said  John  Harmon,  tak- 
ing another  sailor-like  turn  on  his  cravat  and 
holding  him  in  his  corner  at  arm's-length,  "I 
shall  make  two  more  short  speeches  to  you,  be- 
cause I  hope  they  will  torment  you.  Your  dis- 
covery was  a  genuine  discovery  (such  as  it  was), 
for  nobody  had  thought  of  looking  into  that 
place.  Neither  did  Ave  know  you  had  made  it 
until  Venus  spoke  to  Mr.  Boffin,  though  I  kept 
you  under  good  observation  from  my  first  ap- 
pearance here,  and  though  Sloppy  has  long  made 
it  the  chief  occupation  and  delight  of  his  life  to 
attend  you  like  your  shadow.  I  tell  you  this, 
that  you  may  know  we  knew  enough  of  you  to 
persuade  Mr.  Boffin  to  let  us  lead  you  on,  de- 
luded, to  the  last  possible  moment,  in  order  that 
your  disappointment  might  be  the  heaviest  pos- 
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sitle  disappointment.  That's  the  first  short 
speech,  do  you  iinderstand  ?" 

Here  John  Harmon  assisted  his  comprehen- 
sion with  another  shake. 

"Now,  scoundrel,"  he  pursued,  "I  am  going 
to  finish.  You  supposed  me  just  now  to  be  the 
possessor  of  my  father's  property. — So  I  am. 
But  through  any  act  of  my  father's,  or  by  any 
right  I  have  ?  No.  Through  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Boffin.  The  conditions  that  he  made 
with  me,  before  parting  with  the  secret  of  the 
Dutch  bottle,  were,  that  I  should  take  the  for- 
tune, and  that  he  sliould  take  his  Mound  and  no 
more.  I  owe  every  thing  I  possess  solely  to  the 
disinterestedness,  uprightness,  tenderness,  good- 
ness (there  are  no  words  to  satisfy  me)  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin.  And  when,  knowing  what  I 
knew,  I  saw  such  a  mud-worm  as  you  presume 
to  rise  in  this  house  against  this  noble  soul,  the 
wonder  is,"  added  John  Harmon  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  and  with  a  very  ugly  turn  in- 
deed on  Wegg's  cravat,  "  that  I  didn't  try  to 
twist  your  head  off",  and  fling  that  out  of  win- 
dow! So.  That's  the  last  short  speech,  do  you 
understand  ?" 

Silas,  released,  put  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
cleared  it,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  a  rather  large 
fish  bone  in  that  region.  Simultaneously  with 
this  action  on  his  part  in  his  comer,  a  singular, 
and  on  the  surface  an  incomprehensible,  movc- 
n>cnt  was  made  by  Mr.  Slo])j)y  :  who  began  back- 
ing  toward  Mr.  Wegg  along  the  wall,  in  the 
manner  of  a  porter  or  heaver  who  is  about  to  lift 
a  sack  of  flour  or  coals. 

"  I  am  sorry,  "NVcgg,"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  in  his 
clemency,  "  that  my  old  lady  and  I  can't  have  a 
better  opinion  of  you  than  the  bad  one  we  arc 
forced  to  entertain.  But  I  shouldn't  like  to 
leave  you,  after  all  said  and  done,  worse  off'  in 
life  than  I  found  you.  Therefore  say  in  a  word, 
before  we  part,  what  it'll  cost  to  set  you  uj)  in 
another  stall." 

"And  in  another  place,"  John  Harmon  struck 
in.      "You  don't  come  outside  these  windows." 

"Mr.  Boffin,''  returned  Wegg  in  avaricious 
humiliation:  "when  I  first  had  the  honor  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  I  had  got  together  a 
collection  of  ballads  which  was,  I  may  say,  above 
price." 

"Then  they  can't  be  paid  for,''  said  John 
Harmon,  "  and  you  had  better  not  try,  my  dear 
Sir." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Boffin,"  resumed  Wegg, 
with  a  malignant  glance  in  the  last  speaker's  di- 
rection, "I  was  putting  the  case  to  you,  who,  if 
my  senses  did  not  deceive  me,  put  the  case  to 
me.  I  had  a  very  choice  collection  of  ballads, 
and  there  was  a  new  stock  of  gingerbread  in  the 
tin  box.  I  say  no  more,  but  would  rather  leave 
it  to  you." 

"But  it's  difficult  to  name  what's  right,"  said 
Mr.  Boffin  uneasily,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
"and  I  don't  want  to  go  beyond  what's  right, 
because  you  really  have  turned  out  such  a  very 
bad  customer.     So  artful,  and  so  ungrateful  you 


have  been,  Wegg;  for  when  did  I  ever  injure 
you,?" 

"There  was  also,"  Mr.  Wegg  went  on,  in  a 
meditative  manner,  "a  errand  connection,  in 
which  I  was  much  respected.  But  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  deemed  covetuous,  and  I  would  rather 
leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Boffin." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  to  put  it 
at,"  the  Golden  Dustman  muttered. 

"There  was  hkewisc,"  resumed  Wegg,  "a 
pair  of  trestles,  for  which  alone  a  Irish  })crson, 
who  was  deemed  a  judge  of  trestles,  oft'ered  five 
and  six — a  sum  I  would  not  hear  of,  for  I  should 
have  lost  by  it — and  there  was  a  stool,  a  um- 
brella, a  clothes-horse,  and  a  tray.  But  I  leave 
it  to  you,  ■Mr.  Boffin." 

The  Golden  Dustman  seeming  to  be  engaged 
in  some  abstruse  calculation,  Mr.  Wegg  assisted 
him  with  the  following  additional  items. 

"There  was,  further,  INIiss  Elizabeth,  Master 
George,  Aunt  Jane,  and  Uncle  I'arker.  Ah  1 
When  a  man  thinks  of  the  loss  of  such  patron- 
age as  that ;  when  a  man  finds  so  fair  a  garden 
rooted  up  by  ])igs  ;  he  finds  it  hard  indeed,  willi- 
out  going  high,  to  work  it  into  money.  But  I 
leave  it  wholly  to  you.  Sir." 

Mr.  Slop])y  still  continued  his  singular,  and 
on  the  surface  his  inc()nij)rchcnsihle,  move- 
ment. 

"  Leading  on  has  been  mentioned, "  said  Wegg, 
with  a  melancholy  air,  "  and  it's  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  the  tone  of  my  mind  may  have  been 
lowered  by  unwholesome  reading  on  the  subject 
of  Misers,  when  you  was  loading  me  and  others 
on  to  think  you  one  yourself,  Sir.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  I  felt  my  tone  of  mind  a  lowering  at  the 
time.  And  how  can  a  man  put  a  price  upon  his 
mind  !  There  was  likewise  a  hat  just  now.  But 
I  leave  the  ole  to  you,  ]\Ir.  Boffin." 

"  Come  !"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  "  Here's  a  couple 
of  pound." 

"  In  justice  to  myself,  I  couldn't  take  it,  Sir." 

The  words  Averc  l)ut  out  of  his  mouth  when 
John  Harmon  lifted  his  finger,  and  Sloj)py,  who 
was  now  close  to  Wegg,  backed  to  Wegg's  back, 
stooped,  grasped  his  coat  collar  behind  with  both 
hands,  and  deftly  swung  him  up  like  the  sack 
of  flour  or  coals  before  mentioned.  A  counte- 
nance of  special  discontent  and  amazement  I\Ir. 
Wegg  exhibited  in  this  position,  with  his  but- 
tons almost  as  prominently  on  view  as  Sloppy's 
own,  and  with  his  wooden  leg  in  a  highly  unac- 
commodating state.  But  not  for  many  seconds 
was  his  countenance  visible  in  the  room ;  for 
Sloppy  lightly  trotted  out  with  him  and  trotted 
down  the  staircase,  Mr.  Venus  attending  to  open 
the  street  door.  Mr.  Sloppy's  instructions  had 
been  to  deposit  his  burden  in  the  road ;  but  a 
scavenger's  cart  happening  to  stand  unattended 
at  the  corner,  with  its  little  ladder  planted  against 
the  wheel,  Mr.  S.  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  shooting  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  into 
the  cart's  contents.  A  somewhat  difficult  feat, 
achieved  with  groat  dexterity,  and  with  a  pro- 
digious splash. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"WHAT    WAS    CAUGHT    IN    THE  TRAPS  THAT  WERE 
SET. 

How  Bradley  Headstone  had  been  racked  and 
riven  in  his  mind  since  the  quiet  evening  when 
by  the  river-side  he  had  risen,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  Bargeman,  none  but  he  could 
have  told.  Not  even  he  could  have  told,  for 
such  misery  can  only  be  felt. 

First,  lie  had  to  bear  the  combined  weight  of 
the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done,  of  that 
liaunting  reproach  that  he  might  have  done  it  so 
much  better,  and  of  the  dread  of  discovery.  This 
was  load  enough  to  crush  him,  and  he  labored 
under  it  day  and  night.  It  was  as  heavy  on  him 
in  his  scanty  sleep  as  in  his  red-eyed  waking 
Iiours.  It  bore  him  down  with  a  dread  unchang- 
ing monotony,  in  which  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment's variety.  The  overweighted  beast  of  bur- 
den, or  the  overweighted  slave,  can  for  certain 
instants  shift  the  physical  load,  and  find  some 
slight  respite  even  in  enforcing  additional  pain 
upon  such  a  set  of  muscles  or  such  a  limb. 
Not  even  that  poor  mockery  of  relief  could  the 
wretched  man  obtain,  under  the  steady  pressure 
of  the  infernal  atmosphere  into  which  he  had 
entered. 

Time  went  by,  and  no  visible  suspicion  dogged 
him  ;  time  went  by,  and  in  such  pubhc  accounts 
of  the  attack  as  were  renewed  at  intervals,  he 
began  to  see  Mr.  Lightwood  (who  acted  as  law- 
yer for  the  injured  man)  straying  farther  from 
the  fact,  going  wider  of  the  issue,  and  evidently 
slackening  in  his  zeal.  By  degrees  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  cause  of  this  began  to  break  on  Brad- 
ley's sight.  Then  came  the  chance  encounter 
with  Mr.  Milvey  at  the  railway  station  (where 
he  often  lingered  in  his  leisure  hours,  as  a  place 
where  any  fresh  news  of  his  deed  would  be  cir- 
culated, or  any  placard  referring  to  it  would  be 
posted),  and  then  he  saw  in  the  light  what  he 
had  brought  about. 

For  then  he  saw  that  through  his  desperate 
attempt  to  separate  those  two  forever  he  had 
been  made  the  means  of  uniting  them.  That  he 
had  dipped  his  hands  in  blood  to  mark  himself 
a  miserabla  fool  and  tool.  That  Eugene  Wray- 
burn,  for  his  wife's  sake,  set  him  aside  and  left 
him  to  crawl  along  his  blasted  course.  He 
thought  ©f  Fate,  or  Providence,  or  be  the  di- 
recting Power  what  it  might,  as  having  put  a 
fraud  upon  him — overreached  him — and  in  his 
impotent  mad  rage  bit,  and  tore,  and  had  his  fit. 

New  assurance  of  the  truth  came  upon  him 
in  the  next  few  following  days,  when  it  was  put 
forth  how  the  wounded  man  had  been  married 
on  his  bed,  and  to  whom,  and  how,  though  al- 
ways in  a  dangerous  condition,  he  was  a  shade 
better.  Bradley  would  far  rather  have  been 
seized  for  his  murder  than  he  would  have  read 
that  passage,  knowing  himself  spared,  and  know- 
ing why. 

But,  not  to  be  still  further  defrauded  and  over- 
reached— which  he  would  be  if  implicated  by 


Riderhood,  and  punished  by  the  law  for  his  ab- 
ject failure,  as  though  it  had  been  a  success — 
he  kept  close  in  his  school  during  the  day,  ven- 
tured out  Avarily  at  night,  and  went  no  more  to 
the  railway  station.  He  examined  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  for  any  sign  that  Rider- 
hood  acted  on  his  hinted  threat  of  so  summon- 
ing him  to  renew  their  acquaintance,  but  found 
none.  Having  paid  him  handsomely  for  the 
support  and  accommodation  he  had  had  at  the 
Lock  House,  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  very  ig- 
norant man  who  could  not  write,  he  began  to 
doubt  whether  he  was  to  be  feared  at  all,  or 
whether  they  need  ever  meet  again. 

All  this  time  his  mind  was  never  off  the  rack, 
and  his  raging  sense  of  having  been  made  to 
fling  himself  across  the  chasm  which  divided 
those  two,  and  bridge  it  over  for  their  coming 
together,  never  cooled  down.  This  horrible  con- 
dition brought  on  other  fits.  He  could  not  have 
said  how  many,  or  when;  but  he  saw  in  the 
faces  of  his  pupils  that  they  had  seen  him  in 
that  state,  and  that  they  were  possessed  by  a 
dread  of  his  relapsing. 

One  winter  day,  when  a  slight  fall  of  snow  was 
feathering  the  sills  and  frames  of  the  school- 
room windows,  he  stood  at  his  blackboard,  cray- 
on in  hand,  about  to  commence  with  a  class; 
when,  reading  in  the  countenances  of  those  boys 
that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  that  they 
seemed  in  alarm  for  him,  he  turned  his  eyes  to 
the  door  toward  which  tliey  faced.  He  then 
saw  a  slouching  man  of  forbidding  appearance 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  school,  with  a  bun- 
dle under  his  arm ;  and  saw  that  it  was  Rider- 
hood. 

He  sat  down  on  a  stool  which  one  of  his  boys 
put  for  him,  and  he  had  a  passing  knowledge 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  falling,  and  that  his 
face  was  becoming  distorted.  But  the  fit  went 
off  for  that  time,  and  he  wiped  his  mouth,  and 
stood  up  again. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  governor!  By  your  leave!" 
said  Riderhood,  knuckling  his  forehead,  with  a 
chuckle  and  a  leer.     "What  place  may  this    ^ 
be?" 

"This  is  a  school.'-' 

"  Where  young  folks  learns  wot's  right?"  said 
Riderhood,  gravely  nodding.  "Beg  your  par- 
don, governor !  By  your  leave  !  But  who  teach- 
es this  school  ?" 

"I  do." 

"You're  the  master,  are  you,  learned  gov- 
ernor ?" 

"  Yes.     I  am  the  master." 

"And  a  lovely  thing  it  must  be,"  said  Rider- 
hood, "fur  to  learn  young  folks  wot's  right,  and 
fur  to  know  wot  they  know  wot  you  do  it.  Beg 
your  pardon,  learned  governor !  By  your  leave ! 
That  there  blackboard  ;  wot's  it  for  ?" 

"  It  is  for  drawing  on,  or  writing  on." 

"Is  it  though!"  said  Riderhood.  "Who'd 
have  thought  it,  from  the  looks  on  it!  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  write  your  name  upon  it, 
learned  governor?"     (In  a  wheedling  tone.) 
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Bradley  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  but  placed 
his  usual  signature,  enlarged,  upon  the  board. 

"I  ain't  a  learned  character  myself,"  said 
Riderhood,  surveying  the  class,  "but  I  do  ad- 
mire learning  in  others.  I  should  dearly  like  to 
hear  these  here  young  folks  read  that  there  name 
off  from  the  writing." 

The  arms  of  the  class  -went  up.  At  the  mis- 
erable master's  nod  the  shrill  chorus  arose : 
"  Bradley  Headstone  !" 

"No?"  cried  Riderhood.  "You  don't  mean 
it  ?  Headstone !  Why,  that's  in  a  church- 
yard.    Hooroar  for  another  turn  !" 

Another  tossing  of  arms,  another  nod,  and 
another  shrill  chorus:   "Bradley  Headstone!" 

"I've  got  it  now  I"  said  Riderhood,  after  at- 
tentively listening,  and  internally  repeating : 
"Bradley.  I  see.  Cliris'en  name,  Bradley, 
sim'Iar  to  Roger,  which  is  my  own.  Eh? 
Fam'ly  name,  Headstone,  sim'Iar  to  Riderhood, 
which  is  my  own.     Eh?" 

Shrill  chorus.     "Yes I" 

"  Might  you  be  acquainted,  learned  governor," 
said  Riderhood,  "with  a  person  of  about  your 
own  heighth  and  breadth,  and  wot  'ud  i)ull  down 
in  a  scale  about  your  own  weight,  answering  to 
a  name  sounding  summat  like  Totherest?" 

With  a  desperation  in  him  that  made  him 
perfectly  quiet,  though  his  jaw  was  heavily 
L-;quared ;  with  his  eyes  upon  Riderhood  ;  and 
with  traces  of  quickened  breathing  in  his  nos- 
trils, the  schoolmaster  replied,  in  a  supj)ressed 
voice,  after  a  pause:  "I  think  I  know  the  man 
you  mean." 

"I  thought  you  knowcd  the  man  I  mean, 
learned  governor.     I  want  tlie  man." 

With  a  half  glance  around  him  at  his  puj)ils, 
Bradley  returned  :  "  Do  you  sujijKjse  he  is  here  ?" 

"Begging  your  pardon,  learned  governor,  and 
by  your  leave,"  said  Riderhood,  with  a  laugli, 
"how  could  I  suppose  he's  here,  when  there's 
nobody  here  but  you,  and  me,  and  these  young 
lambs  wot  you're  a  learning  on  ?  But  he  is  most 
excellent  company,  that  man,  and  I  want  him  to 
come  and  see  me  at  my  Lock,  up  the  river." 

'-  I'll  tell  him  so." 

"D'ye  think  he'll  come?"  asked  Riderhood. 

"I  am  sure  he  will." 

"Having  got  your  word  for  him, "said  Rider- 
hood, "I  shall  count  upon  him.  P'raps  you'd 
so  fur  obleege  me,  learned  governor,  as  tell  him 
that  if  he  don't  come  precious  soon  I'll  look  him 
up." 

"He  shall  know  it." 

"Thankee.  As  I  says  a  while  ago,"  pursued 
Riderhood,  changing  his  hoarse  tone  and  leering 
round  iipon  the  class  again,  "though  not  a  learn- 
ed character  my  own  self.  I  do  admire  learning 
in  others,  to  be  sure !  Being  here  and  having 
met  with  your  kind  attention,  Master,  might  I, 
afore  I  go,  ask  a  question  of  these  here  young 
lambs  of  yourn  ?" 

"  If  it  is  in  the  way  of  school,"  said  Bradley, 
always  sustaining  his  dark  look  at  the  other,  and 
speaking  in  his  suppressed  voice,  "you  may." 


"Oh !  It's  in  the  way  of  school !"  cried  Rid- 
erhood. "I'll  pound  it,  Master,  to  be  in  the 
way  of  school.  Wot's  the  diwisions  of  water, 
my  lambs  ?  Wot  sorts  of  water  is  there  on  the 
land  ?'' 

Shrill  chorus :  "Seas, rivers,  lakes, and  ponds." 

"  Seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,"  said  Rider- 
hood. ' '  They've  got  all  the  lot,  Master !  Blowed 
if  I  shouldn't  have  left  out  lakes,  never  having 
clapped  eyes  upon  one,  to  my  knowledge.  Seas, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds.  Wot  is  it,  lambs,  as 
they  catches  in  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  jjonds  ?" 

Shrill  chorus  (with  some  contempt  for  the  ease 
of  the  question)  :  "Fish!" 

"Good  agin!"  said  Riderhood,  "But  wot 
else  is  it,  my  lambs,  as  they  sometimes  ketches 
in  rivers?" 

Chorus  at  a  loss.     One  shrill  voice  :  "Weed!" 

"Good  agin !"  cried  Riderhood.  "  But  it  ain't 
weed  neither.  You'll  never  guess,  my  dears. 
Wot  is  it,  besides  fisli,  as  they  sometimes  ketch- 
es in  ri>ners?  Well  I  I'll  tell  you.  It's  suits  o' 
clothes." 

Bradley's  face  changed. 

"Leastways,  lami)s,"  said  Riderhood,  observ- 
ing him  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  "that"s 
wot  I  my  own  self  sometimes  ketches  in  rivers. 
For  strike  me  blind,  my  lambs,  if  I  didn't  ketch 
in  a  river  the  wcry  bundle  under  my  arm !" 

The  class  looked  at  the  master,  as  if  apj)eal- 
ing  from  the  irregular  entrapment  of  this  mode 
of  examination.  The  master  looked  at  the 
examiner,  as  if  he  would  have  torn  him  to 
j)ieces. 

"I  ask  your  pardon,  learned  governor,"  said 
Riderhood,  smearing  his  sleeve  across  his  mouth 
as  he  laughed  with  a  relish,  "'tain't  fair  to  the 
lambs,  I  know.  It  wos  a  bit  of  fun  of  mine. 
But  uj)on  my  soul  I  drawed  this  here  bundle  out 
of  a  river!  It's  a  Bargeman's  suit  of  clothes. 
You  see,  it  had  been  sunk  there  by  the  man  as 
wore  it,  and  I  got  it  up." 

"How  do  you  know  it  was  sunk  ])y  the  man 
who  wore  it  ?"  asked  Bradley. 

"  'Cause  I  see  him  do  it,"  said  Riderhood. 

They  looked  at  each  other.  Bradley,  slowly 
withdrawing  his  eyes,  turned  his  face  to  the 
blackboard  and  slowly  wiped  his  name  out. 

"  A  heap  of  thanks,  Master,"  said  Riderhood, 
"for  bestowing  so  much  of  your  time,  and  of  the 
lambses'  time,  upon  a  man  as  hasn't  got  no  oth- 
er recommendation  to  you  than  being  a  honest 
man.  Wishing  to  see  at  my  Lock  up  the  river 
the  person  as  we've  spoke  of,  and  as  you've  an- 
swered for,  I  takes  my  leave  of  the  lambs  and 
of  their  learned  governor  both." 

With  those  words  he  slouched  out  of  the 
school,  leaving  the  master  to  get  through  his 
weary  work  as  he  might,  and  leaving  the  whis- 
pering pupils  to  observe  the  master's  face  until  he 
fell  into  the  fit  which  had  been  long  impending. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  Saturday,  and  a 
holiday.  Bradley  rose  early,  and  set  out  on 
foot  for  Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock.  He  rose 
so  early  that  it  was  not  yet  light  when  he  began 
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his  journey.  Before  extinguishing  the  candle 
by  which  he  had  dressed  himself  he  made  a  lit- 
tle parcel  of  his  decent  silver  watch  and  its  de- 
cent guard,  and  wrote  inside  the  paper :  "  Kind- 
ly take  care  of  these  for  me."  lie  then  addressed 
the  parcel  to  Miss  Peecher,  and  left  it  on  the  most 
protected  corner  of  the  little  seat  in  her  little 
porch. 

It  was  a  cold  hard  easterly  morning  when  he 
latched  the  garden  gate  and  turned  away.  The 
light  snowfall  which  had  feathered  his  school- 
room windows  on  the  Thursday  still  lingered  in 
the  air,  and  was  falling  Avhite,  while  the  wind 
blew  black.  The  tardy  day  did  not  appear  un- 
til he  had  been  on  foot  two  hours,  and  had  trav- 
ersed a  great  part  of  London  from  east  to  west. 
Such  breakfast  as  he  had  he  took  at  the  com- 
fortless public  house  where  he  had  parted  from 
Ridcrhood  on  the  occasion  of  their  night-walk. 
He  took  it,  standing  at  the  littered  bar,  and 
looked  loweringly  at  a  man  who  stood  where 
Ridcrhood  had  stood  that  early  morning. 

He  outwalked  the  short  day,  and  was  on  the 
towing-path  by  the  river,  somewhat  foot-sore, 
when  the  night  closed  in.  Still  two  or  three 
miles  short  of  the  Lock,  he  slackened  his  pace 
then,  but  went  steadily  on.  The  ground  was 
now  covered  with  snow,  though  thinly,  and  there 
were  floating  lumps  of  ice  in  the  more  exposed 
parts  of  the  river,  and  broken  sheets  of  ice  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  banks.  He  took  heed  of 
nothing  but  the  ice,  the  snow,  and  the  distance, 
until  he  saw  a  light  ahead,  which  he  knew 
gleamed  from  the  Lock  House  window.  It  ar- 
rested his  steps,  and  he  looked  all  around.  The 
ice,  and  the  snow,  and  he,  and  the  one  light, 
had  absolute  possession  of  the  dreary  scene.  In 
the  distance  before  him,  lay  the  place  where  he 
had  struck  the  worse  than  useless  blows  that 
mocked  him  with  Lizzie's  presence  there  as  Eu- 
gene's wife.  In  the  distance  behind  him,  lay 
the  place  where  the  children  with  pointing  arms 
had  seemed  to  devote  him  to  the  demons  in  cry- 
ing out  his  name.  Within  there,  where  the  light 
was,  was  the  man  who  as  to  both  distances  could 
give  him  up  to  ruin.  To  these  limits  had  his 
world  shrunk. 

He  mended  his  pace,  keeping  his  eyes  upon 
the  light  with  a  strange  intensity,  as  if  he  were 
taking  aim  at  it.  When  he  approached  it  so 
nearly  as  that  it  parted  into  rays,  they  seemed 
to  fasten  themselves  to  him  and  draw  him  on. 
When  he  struck  the  door  with  his  hand,  his  foot 
followed  so  quickly  on  his  hand  that  he  was  in 
the  room  before  he  was  bidden  to  enter. 

The  light  was  the  joint  product  of  a  fire  and  a 
candle.  Between  the  two,  with  his  feet  on  the 
iron  fender,  sat  Ridcrhood,  pipe  in  mouth. 

He  looked  up  with  a  surly  nod  when  his  visit- 
or came  in.  His  visitor  looked  down  with  a  surly 
nod.  His  outer  clothing  removed,  the  visitor  then 
took  a  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire. 

"Not  a  smoker,  I  think?"  said  Riderhood, 
pushing  a  bottle  to  him  across  the  table. 

"No." 


They  both  lapsed  into  silence  with  their  eyes 
upon  the  fire. 

"You  don't  need  to  be  told  I  am  here,"  said 
Bradley  at  length.     "Who  is  to  begin ?" 

"I'll  begin,"  said  Riderhood,  "when  I've 
smoked  this  here  pipe  out." 

He  finished  it  with  great  deliberation,  knocked 
out  the  ashes  on  the  hob,  and  put  it  by. 

"I'll  begin,"  he  then  repeated,  "Bradley 
Headstone,  Master,  if  you  wish  it." 

"Wish  it?  I  wish  to  know  what  you  want 
with  me." 

"And  so  you  shall."  Riderhood  had  looked 
hard  at  his  hands  and  his  pockets,  apparently 
as  a  precautionary  measure  lest  he  should  have 
any  weapon  about  him.  But  he  now  leaned  for- 
ward, turning  the  collar  of  his  waistcoat  with  an 
inquisitive  finger,  and  asked,  "Why,  where's 
your  watch?" 

"I  have  left  it  behind." 

"  I  want  it.  But  it  can  be  fetched.  I've  took 
a  fancy  to  it."  ,* 

Bradley  answered  with  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"I  want  it,"  repeated  Riderhood,  in  a  louder 
voice,  "and  I  mean  to  have  it." 

"That  is  what  you  want  of  me,  is  it?" 

"No,"  said  Riderhood,  still  louder ;  "  it's  on'y 
part  of  what  I  want  of  you.    I  want  money  of  you." 

"Any  thing  else?" 

"Every  think  else!"  roared  Riderhood,  in  a 
very  loud  and  furious  way.  "Answer  me  like 
that  and  I  won't  talk  to  you  ^t  all." 

Bradley  looked  at  him. 

"Don't  so  much  as  look  at  me  li1<e  that  or  I 
won't  talk  to  you  at  all,"  vociferated  Riderhood. 
"But,  instead  of  talking,  I'll  bring  my  hand 
down  upon  you  with  all  its  weight,"  heavily 
smiting  the  table  with  great  force,  "and  smash 
you!" 

"Go  on,"  said  Bradley,  after  moistening  his 
lips. 

"  0 !  I'm  agoing  on.  Don't  you  fear  but  I'll 
go  on  full-fast  enough  for  you,  and  fur  enougli 
for  you,  without  your  telling.  Look  here,  Brad- 
ley Headstone,  Master.  You  might  have  split 
the  T'other  governor  to  chips  and  wedges,  with- 
out my  caring,  except  that  I  might  have  come 
upon  you  for  a  glass  or  so  now  and  then.  Else 
why  have  to  do  with  you  at  all  ?  But  when  you 
copied  my  clothes,  and  when  you  copied  my 
neckhankercher,  and  when  you  shook  blood 
upon  me  after  you  had  done  the  trick,  you  did 
wot  I'll  be  paid  for  and  paid  heavy  for.  If  it 
come  to  be  throw'd  upon  you,  you  was  to  be 
ready  to  throw  it  upon  me,  was  you  ?  Where 
else  but  in  Plashwater  Weir  ]\Iill  Lock  was 
there  a  man  dressed  according  as  described? 
Where  else  but  in  Plashwater  Weir  Milf  Lock 
was  there  a  man  as  had  had  words  with  him 
coming  through  in  his  boat  ?  Look  at  the  Lock- 
keeper  in  Plashwater  Weir  Mill  Lock,  in  them 
same  answering  clothes  and  with  that  same  an- 
swering red  neckhankercher,  and  see  whether  his 
clothes  happens  to  be  bloody  or  not.  Yes,  they 
do  happen  to  be  bloody.     Ah,  you  sly  devil !" 
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Bradley,  very  white,  sat  looking  at  him  in 
silence. 

"But  two  could  play  at  your  game,"  said 
Riderhood,  snapping  his  fingers  at  him  half  a 
dozen  times,  "and  1  played  it  long  ago;  long 
afore  you  tried  your  clumsy  hand  at  it ;  in  days 
when  you  hadn't  hegun  croaking  your  lecters  or 
what  not  in  your  school.  1  know  to  a  figure 
how  you  done  it.  Where  you  stole  away  I 
could  steal  away  arter  you,  and  do  it  knowinger 
than  you.  I  know  how  you  come  away  from 
London  in  your  own  clot4ies,  and  where  you 
changed  your  clothes  and  hid  your  clothes.  I 
see  you  with  my  own  eyes  take  your  own  clothes 
from  their  liiding-placc  among  them  felled  trees 
and  take  a  dip  in  the  river  to  account  for  your 
dressing  yourself,  to  any  one  as  might  come  by. 
I  see  you  rise  up  Bradley  Headstone,  Master, 
where  you  sat  down  Bargeman.  I  see  you 
pitch  your  Bargeman's  bundle  into  the  river.  I 
hooked  your  Bargeman's  bundle  out  of  the  river. 
I've  got  your  Bargeman's  clotiies,  tore  this  way 
and  that  way  with  the  scutHe,  stained  green  with 
tiie  grass,  and  spattered  all  over  with  what  bust 
from  tlie  blows.  I've  got  them,  and  I've  got 
you.  I  don't  caro  a  curse  for  the  T'other  gov- 
ernor, alive  or  dead,  but  I  care  a  many  curses 
for  my  own  self.  And  as  you  laid  your  ]»lots 
agin  me  and  was  a  sly  devil  agin  Hie,  I'll  be 
paid  for  it — 111  be  paid  for  it — I'll  be  paid  for  it 
— till  I've  drained  you  dry  !" 

IJradlcy  lookoil  at  the  fire  with  a  working  face 
and  was  silent  for  a  wiiile.  At  last  lie  said,  with 
what  seemed  an  inconsistent  com))OSurc  of  voice 
and  feature : 

"You  can't  get  blood  out  of  a  stone.  Rider- 
hood." 

"I  can  get  money  out  of  a  schoolniastor 
though." 

"You  can't  get  out  of  me  what  is  not  in  me. 
You  cati't  wrest  from  me  wliat  I  have  not  got. 
Mine  is  but  a  poor  calling.  You  have  had  more 
than  two  guineas  from  me  already.  Do  you  know 
how  long  it  has  taken  me  (allowing  for  a  long 
and  arduous  training)  to  earn  such  a  sum?" 

"I  don't  know,  nor  I  don't  care.  Yours  is  a 
'spectable  calling.  To  save  your  'spectab^iiry  it's 
worth  your  while  to  pawn  every  article  of  clothes 
vou've  got,  sell  every  stick  in  your  house,  and 
beg  and  borrow  every  ])enny  you  can  get  trusted 
with.  When  you've  done  that  and  handed  over 
I'll  leave  you.     Not  afore." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  you'll  leave  me?" 

"  I  mean  as  I'll  keep  you  company,  Avherever 
you  go,  when  you  go  away  from  here.  Let  the 
Lock  take  care  of  itself.  I'll  take  care  of  you, 
once  I've  got  you." 

Brffdley  again  looked  at  the  fire.  Eying  him 
aside,  Riderhood  took  up  his  pipe,  refilled  it, 
lighted  it,  and  sat  smoking.  Bradley  leaned 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  looked  at  the  fire  with  a  most  intent 
abstraction. 

"Riderhood,"  he  said,  raising  himself  in  his 
chair,  after  a  long  silence,  and  drawing  out  his 


purse  and  putting  it  on  the  table.  "Say  I  part 
with  this,  which  is  all  the  money  I  have ;  say  I 
let  you  have  my  watch ;  say  that  every  quarter, 
when  I  draw  my  salary,  I  pay  you  a  certain  por- 
tion of  it." 

"Say  nothing  of  the  sort,"  retorted  Rider- 
hood, shaking  his  head  as  he  smoked.     "  Y'ou've 
got  away  once,  and  I  won't  run  the  chance  agin. 
I've  had  trouble  enough  to  find  you,  and  shouldn't 
have  found  you,  if  I  hadn't  seen  you  slij)j)ing 
along  the  street  overnight,  anil  watclicd  you  till 
I  you  was  safe  housed.     I'll  have  one  settlement 
!  with  you  for  good  and  all." 
j      "Riderhood,  I  am  a  man  who  has  lived  a  se- 
cluded life.     I  have  no  resources  beyond  myself. 
I  have  absolutely  no  friends," 
I      "That's  a  lie,"  said  Riderhood.      "You've 
'  got  one  friend  as  I  knows  of;  one  as  is  good  for 
j  a  Savings  Bank  book,  or  I'm  a  blue  monkey  1" 

Bradley's  face  darkened,  and  his  hand  slowly 
'  closed  on  the  ])urse  and  drew  it  back,  as  he  sat 
I  listening  for  what  the  other  should  go  on  to  say. 
"I  went  into  the  wrong  shop,  fust,  last  Thurs- 
day," said  Riderhood.      "Found  myself  among 

■  the  young  ladies  by  George!  Over  the  young 
i  ladies,  I  see  a  Missis.  That  Missis  is  sweet 
!  enough  upon  you,  Master,  to  sell  herself  up,  slap, 

to  get  you  out  of  troulde.  !Make  her  do  it  tiicn." 
I  Bradley  stared  at  him  so  very  suddenly  that 
'  Riderhood  not  quite  knowing  how  to  take  it,  af- 
fected to  be  occupied  with  the  encircling  smoke 
from  his  jiip-^ ;  fanning  it  away  with  his  hand, 
and  l)lowing  it  ofV. 

!  "You  .Hpokc  to  the  mistrcsj?,  did  you?"  in- 
quired Bradley,  with  that  former  comj)()Sure  of 
voice  and  feature  that  .'^eemcil  inc(msistent,  and 
with  averted  eye.-*. 

"Poof I  Yes"  said  Riderhood,  drawing  his 
I  attention  from  the  smoke.  I  spoke  to  her.  I 
didn't  sav  much  to  her.  She  was  put  in  a  fluster 
'  by  my  dropping  in  among  the  young  ladies  (I 
never  did  set  uj)  for  a  lady's  man),  and  she  took 
nic  into  her  parlor  to  hope  as  there  was  nothing 
wrong.  I  tells  her,  'O  no,  nothing  wrong. 
The  master's  my  wery  good  friend.  But  I  see 
how  the  land  laid,  and  that  she  was  comfortable 
ofiV 

I      Bradley  put  the  purse  in  his  pocket,  grasped 
his  left  wrist  with  his  right  hand,  and  sat  rigid- 
.  ly  contemplating  the  fire. 

I  "She  couldn't  live  more  handy  to  you  than 
I  she  does,"  said  Riderhood,  "and  when  I  goes 
j  home  with  you  (as  of  course  I  am  agoing),  I 
'  recommend  you  to  clean  her  out  without  loss  of 

■  time.     Y'ou  can  marry  her  arter  you  and  mo 

■  have  come  to  a  settlement.  She's  nice-looking,, 
and  I  know  you  can't  be  keeping  company  with 
no  one  else,  having  been  so  lately  disa[)inted  in 
another  quarter." 

Not  one  other  word  did  Bradley  utter  all  that 
!  night.  Not  once  did  he  change  his  attitude,  or 
I  loosen  his  hold  upon  his  wrist.  Rigid  before 
!  the  fire,  as  if  it  were  a  charmed  flame  that  was 
I  turning  him  old,  he  sat,  with  the  dark  lines 
j  deepening  in  his  face,  its  staro  becoming  more 
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and  more  haggard,  its  surface  turning  whiter 
and  whiter  as  if  it  were  being  overspread  with 
ashes,  and  the  very  texture  and  color  of  his  hair 
degenerating. 

Not  until  the  late  daylight  made  the  window 
transparent  did  this  decaying  statue  move.  Then 
it  slowly  arose,  and  sat  in  the  window,  looking 
out. 

Riderhood  had  kept  his  chair  all  night.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night  he  had  muttered 
twice  or  thrice  that  it  was  bitter  cold  ;  or  that 
the  fire  burned  fast,  when  he  got  up  to  mend  it ; 
but  as  he  could  elicit  from  his  companion  nei- 
ther sound  nor  movement,  he  had  afterward  held 
his  peace.  He  was  making  some  disorderly 
preparations  for  coffee,  when  Bradley  came 
from  the  window  and  put  on  his  outer  coat  and 
hat. 

"  Hadn't  us  better  have  a  bit  o'  breakfast  afore 
we  start?"  said  Riderhood.  "It  ain't  good  to 
freeze  a  empty  stomach,  Master." 

Without  a  sign  to  show  that  he  heard,  Brad- 
ley walked  out  of  the  Lock  Houee.  Catching 
up  from  the  table  a  piece  of  bread,  and  taking 
his  Bargeman's  bundle  imdcr  his  arm,  Rider- 
hood immediately  followed  him.  Bradley  turned 
toward  London.  Riderhood  caught  him  up,  and 
walked  at  his  side. 

The  two  men  trudged  on,  side  by  side,  in  si- 
lence, full  three  miles.  Suddenly,  Bradley  turn- 
ed to  retrace  his  course.  Instantly,  Riderhood 
turned  likewise,  and  they  went  back  side  by 
side. 

Bradley  re-entered  the  Lock  House.  So  did 
Riderhood.  Bradley  sat  down  in  the  window. 
Riderhood  warmed  himself  at  the  fire.  After  an 
hour  or  more,  Bradley  abruptly  got  up  again, 
and  again  went  out,  but  this  time  turned  the 
other  way.  Riderhood  was  close  after  him, 
caught  him  up  in  a  few  paces,  and  walked  at 
his  side. 

This  time,  as  before,  when  he  found  his  at- 
tendant not  to  be  shaken  oft',  Bradley  suddenly 
turned  back.  This  time,  as  before,  Riderhood 
turned  back  along  with  him.  But  not  this  time, 
as  before,  did  they  go  into  the  Lock  House,  for 
Bradley  came  to  a  stand  on  the  snow-covered 
tm-f  by  the  Lock,  looking  up  the  river  and  down 
the  river.  Navigation  was  impeded  by  the  frost, 
and  the  scene  was  a  mere  white  and  yellow  des- 
ert. 

"  Come,  come,  Master,"  urged  Riderhood,  at 
his  side.  "This  is  a  dry  game.  And  where's 
the  good  of  it  ?  You  can't  get  rid  of  me,  ex- 
cept by  coming  to  a  settlement.  I  am  agoing 
along  with  you  wherever  you  go." 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Bradley  passed  quick- 
ly from  him  over  the  wooden  bridge  on  the  lock 
gates.  "Why,  there's  even  less  sense  in  this 
move  than  t'other,"  said  Riderliood,  following. 
' '  The  Weir's  there,  and  you'll  have  to  come 
back,  you  know." 

Without  taking  the  least  notice,  Bradley  leaned 
his  body  against  a  post,  in  a  resting  attitude,  and 
there  rested  with  his  eyes  cast  down.      "Being 


brought  here,"  said  Riderhood,  gruffly,  "I'll  turn 
it  to  some  use  by  changing  my  gates."  With  a 
rattle  and  a  rush  of  water  he  then  svvung-to  the 
lock  gates  that  were  standing  open,  before  open- 
ing the  others.  So,  both  sets  of  gates  were,  for 
the  moment,  closed. 

"You'd  better  by  far  be  reasonable,  Bradley 
Headstone,  Master,"  said  Riderhood,  "or  I'll 
drain  you  all  the  dryer  for  it,  when  we  do  set- 
tle.—Ah!     Would  you!" 

Bradley  had  caught  him  round  the  body.  He 
seemed  to  be  girdled  with  an  iron  ring.  They 
were  on  the  brink  of  the  Lock,  about  midway 
between  the  two  sets  of  gates. 

"Let  go!"  said  Riderhood,  "or  I'll  get  my 
knife  out  and  slash  you  wherever  I  can  cut  you. 
Let  go!" 

Bradley  was  drawing  to  the  Lock-edge.  Rid- 
erhood was  drawing  away  from  it.  It  was  a 
strong  grapple,  and  a  fierce  struggle,  arm  and 
leg.  Bradley  got  him  round,  with  his  back  to 
the  Lock,  and  still  worked  him  backward. 

"Let  go!"  said  Riderhood.  "Stop!  What 
are  you  trying  at  ?  You  can't  drown  Me.  Ain't 
I  told  you  that  the  man  as  has  come  through 
drowning  can  never  be  drowned?  I  can't  be 
drowned." 

"I  can  be!"  returned  Bradley,  in  a  despe- 
rate, clenched  voice.  "I  am  resolved  to  be. 
I'll  hold  you  living,  and  I'll  hold  you  dead.  Come 
down !" 

Riderhood  went  over  into  the  smooth  pit,  back- 
ward, and  Bradley  Headstone  upon  him.  When 
the  two  were  found,  lying  under  the  ooze  and 
scum  behind  one  of  the  rotting  gates,  Riderhood's 
hold  had  relaxed,  probably  in  falling,  and  his 
eyes  were  staring  upAvard.  But  he  was  girdled 
still  with  Bradley's  iron  ring,  and  the  rivets  of 
the  iron  ring  held  tight. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

PERSONS   AND   THINGS    IN   GENERAL. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harmon's  first  delightful 
occupation  was,  to  set  all  matters  right  that  had 
strayed  in  any  way  wrong,  or  that  might,  could, 
would,  or  should,  have  strayed  in  any  way  wrong, 
while  their  name  was  in  abeyance.  In  tracing 
out  affairs  for  which  John's  fictitious  death  was 
to  be  considered  in  any  way  responsible,  they 
used  a  very  broad  and  free  construction  ;  regard- 
ing, for  instance,  the  dolls'  dress-maker  as  hav- 
ing a  claim  on  their  protection,  because  of  her 
association  with  Mrs.  Eugene  Wrayburn,  and  be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Eugene's  old  association,  iii  her 
turn,  with  the  dark  side  of  the  story.  It  followed 
that  the  old  man,  Riah,  as  a  good  and  servicea- 
ble friend  to  both,  was  not  to  be  disclaimed.  Nor 
even  Mr.  Inspector,  as  having  been  trepanned 
into  an  industrious  hunt  on  a  false  scent.  It  may 
be  remarked,  in  connection  with  that  worthy  of- 
ficer, that  a  rumor  shortly  afterward  pervaded 
the  Force,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  confided  to 
Miss  Abbey  Potterson,  over  a  jug  of  mellow  flip 
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in  the  bar  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  Portei-s, 
that  he  "  didivt  stand  to  lose  a  furthinj^"  through 
Mr.  Harmon's  coming  to  life,  but  was  quite  as 
well  satisfied  as  if  that  gentleman  had  been  bar- 
barously murdered,  and  he  (Mr.  Inspector)  had 
pocketed  the  government  reward. 

In  all  their  arrangements  of  such  nature,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Harmon  derived  mui:h  assistance 
from  their  eminent  solicitor,  Mr.  Mortimer  Light- 
wood  ;  wlio  laid  about  him  ])rofossionally  with 
such  unwonted  disi)atch  and  intention,  that  a 
l)iece  of  work  was  vigorously  ])ursued  as  soon  as 
cut  out;  wiiercby  Young  Blight  was  acted  on  as 
by  that  transatlantic  dram  which  is  poetically 
named  An  Eyc-Opener,  and  found  himself  star- 
ing at  real  clients  instead  of  out  of  window.  The 
accessibility  of  Riah  j)roving  very  useful  as  to  a 
few  hints  toward  the  disentanglement  of  Eugene's 
alfairs,  Lightwood  aj)plicd  himself  with  infinite 
zest  to  attacking  and  harassing  Mr.  Fledgeby : 
who,  discovering  himself  in  danger  of  being 
l)lown  into  the  air  by  certain  explosive  transac- 
tions in  whicli  he  had  been  engaged,  and  having 
been  already  flayed  umler  liis  beating,  came  to 
a  ])arley  and  asked  for  quarter.  Tlie  liarmless 
Twemlow  jirofitcd  by  the  conditions  entered  into, 
though  he  little  thought  it.  Mr.  Riah  unaccount- 
ably melted  ;  waiteil  in  person  on  him  over  the 
stable-yard  in  Duko  Street,  St.  James'.s,  no  lon- 
ger ravening  but  mild,  to  inform  him  that  l>ay- 
ment  of  interest  as  heretofore,  but  henceforth  at 
Mr.  Lightwood's  oflice.<?,  woidd  aj»iK'iusc  his  Jew- 
ish rancor ;  and  departed  with  the  soci'ct  that 
Mr.  tJohn  Harmon  had  ailvanccd  the  money  and 
become  tlu*  creditor.  Thius  was  the  sublime 
Snigswt)rth's  wrath  avcrteti,  and  thus  did  he 
snort  no  larger  amount  of  moral  grandeur  at 
the  C»)rintliian  cohmni  in  the  print  over  the  fire- 
])lace,  than  was  normally  in  his  (and  the  liritisli) 
constitution. 

Mrs.  Wilfer's  first  visit  to  the  Mendicani'is 
bride  at  the  new  abode  of  Mendicancy,  was  a 
grand  event.  l*a  had  l)een  sent  for  into  the  City, 
on  the  very  day  of  taking  |)osscssion,  and  had 
been  stunned  with  astonishment,  and  brought-to, 
and  led  about  the  house  by  one  ear,  to  behold 
its  various  ti"e:isures,  ami  had  been  enraptured 
and  enchanted.  Pa  had  also  l)een  ajipointed 
Secretary,  and  had  been  enjoined  to  give  instant 
notice  of  resignation  to  Chicksey,  Veneering, 
and  Stobbles,  for  ever  and  ever.  Rut  Ma  came 
later,  and  came,  as  was  her  due,  in  state. 

The  carriage  was  sent  for  Ma,  who  entered  it 
with  a  bearing  worthy  of  the  occasion,  accom- 
panied, rather  than  supported,  by  ^liss  Lavinia, 
who  altogether  declined  to  recognize  the  mater- 
nal majesty.  ^Mr.  George  Sampson  meekly  fol- 
lowed. He  was  received  in  the  vehicle,  by  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  as  if  admitted  to  the  honor  of  assisting  at 
a  funeral  in  the  family,  and  she  then  issued  the 
order,  "Onward!"  to  the  Mendicant's  menial. 

"I  wish  to  goodness,  ^la,"  said  Lavvy,  throw- 
ing  herself  back  among  the  cushions,  with  her 
arms  crossed,  "that  vou'd  loll  a  little." 


"How !"  repeated  Mrs.  AVilfer.     "Loll !" 

"Yes,  Ma." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  impressive  lady,  "I  aiu 
incajjable  of  it." 

"I  am  sure  you  look  so.  Ma.  But  why  one 
should  go  out  to  dine  with  one's  own  daughter 
or  sister,  as  if  one's  under-])etticoat  was  a  back- 
board, I  do  7iof  undei^tand." 

"Neither  do  I  understand,"  retorted  Mrs. 
"Wilfer,  with  deep  scorn,  "how  a  young  lady 
can  mention  the  garment  in  the  name  of  which 
you  have  indulged.     I  blush  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  ^La,"  said  Lavvy,  yawning, 
"but  I  can  do  it  for  myself,  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  when  there's  any  occasion." 

Here  Mr.  Sampson,  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing harmony,  which  ho  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances succeeded  in  doing,  saiil,  with  an 
agreeable  smile  :  "  After  all,  you  know,  ma'am, 
we  know  it's  there."  And  immediately  felt  that 
he  had  ctunmitted  himself. 

"We  know  it's  there  I"  said  Mrs.  AViifer, 
glaring. 

"Really,  George,"  renion-^tiateil  Miss  La- 
vinia, "I  must  say  that  I  ilv)M't  understand  your 
allusions,  and  that  I  think  you  might  lu*  more 
delicate  and  less  personal." 

"do  it  I"  cried  Mr.  Sampson,  becoming,  on 
the  shortest  notice,  ft  prey  to  despair.  "  Oh  yes  I 
Go  it.  Miss  Lavinia  Wilfer  I" 

"  What  you  m:iy  nii-an,  George  Sampson,  by 
your  omnibus-tlriving  expressions,  I  can  not  j)rc- 
tend  to  imagine.  Neither,  "  said  Miss  Lavinia, 
"Mr.  George  Sampson,  do  I  wish  to  imagine. 
Il  is  enough  for  me  to  know  in  my  (»wn  heart 
thai  I  am  not  going  to — "  having  imprudently 
got  into  ft  sentence  without  providing  a  way  out 
of  it.  Miss  Lavinia  was  constrained  to  close  with 
"going  to  go  it."  A  weak  conclusion,  which, 
however,  derived  some  appearance  of  strength 
from  disdain. 

"Oh  yes  I"  cried  Mr.  Sampson,  with  bitter- 
ness.     *'  Thus  it  ever  is.     I  never — " 

"If  yiui  mean  to  say,"  Miss  J^avvy  cut  him 
short,  "that  you  never  brought  up  a  young  ga- 
zelle, you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble,  l)Ccause 
nobody  in  this  carriage  sui>j)0ses  that  you  ever 
did.  We  know  you  better."  (As  if  this  were  a 
home-thrust.) 

"Lavinia,"  returned  Mr.  Sampson,  in  a  dis- 
mal vein,  "I  did  not  mean  to  sajtso.  What  I 
did  mean  to  say  was,  that  I  never  expected  to 
retain  niy  favored  jilace  in  this  family  after  For- 
tune shed  her  Ixiams  upon  it.  W'hy  do  you  take 
me."  said  ^Ir.  Sampson,  "to  the  glittering  halls 
with  which  I  can  never  compete,  and  then  taunt 
me  with  mv  moderate  salary?  Is  it  generous? 
Is  it  kind  ?'" 

The  stately  lady,  Mrs.  Wilfer,  perceiving  her 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  few  remarks  from  the 
throne,  here'took  up  the  altercation. 

"Mr.  Sampson,"  she  began,  "I  cnn  not  per- 
mit you  to  misrepresent  the  intentions  of  a  child 
of  mine." 

"Let  him  alone.  Ma,"  Miss  Lavvy  interposed 
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with  hauf^htincss.  "It  is  indifferent  to  me  what 
he  says  or  docs." 

"Nay,  Lavinia,"  quoth  Mrs.  Wilfer,  "this 
touches  the  blood  of  the  family.  If  Mr.  George 
Sampson  attributes,  even  to  my  youngest  daugh- 
ter—" 

("I  don't  see  why  you  should  use  the  word 
'even,'  Ma,"  Miss  Lavv7  interposed,  "because 
I  am  quite  as  im])ortant  as  any  of  the  others.") 

"  Peace  :"  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  solemnly.  "I 
repeat.  If  Mr.  George  Sampson  attributes  to  my 
youngest  daughter  groveling  motives,  he  attrib- 
utes them  equally  to  the  mother  of  my  youngest 
daughter.  That  mother  repudiates  them,  and 
demands  of  Mr.  George  Sampson,  as  a  youth  of 
honor,  what  he  icoti/dhavc?  I  may  be  mistaken 
— nothing  is  more  likely — but  j\lr.  George  Samp- 
son," proceeded  Mrs.  Wilfer,  majestically  wav- 
ing her  gloves,  "  a])pears  to  me  to  be  seated  in  a 
first-class  equipage.  Mr.  George  Sanjpson  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  on  his  way,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, to  a  residence  that  may  be  termed  Palatial. 
Mr.  George  Sampson  appears  to  me  to  be  invited 
to  particijjatc  in  the — shall  I  say  the — Elevation 
which  has  descended  on  the  family  with  whicli 
he  is  ambitious,  shall  I  say  to  Mingle  ?  Whence, 
then,  this  tone  on  Mr.  Sampson's  jiart?" 

"It  is  only,  ma'am,"  Mr.  Samp -on  explained, 
in  exceedingly  low  spirits,  "because,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  un- 
worthincss.  Lavinia  is  now  highly  connected. 
Can  I  hope  that  she  will  still  remain  the  same 
Lavinia  as  of  old?  And  is  it  not  pardonable  if 
I  feel  sensitive  when  I  see  a  disposition  on  her 
part  to  take  me  uj)  short?" 

"If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  jiosition. 
Sir,"  observed  Miss  Lavinia,  witli  much  polite- 
ness, "we  can  set  you  down  at  any  turning  you 
may  please  to  indicate  to  my  sister's  coachman." 

"Dearest  Lavinia,"  urged  Mr.  Sampson,  par- 
thetically,  "I  adore  you." 

"Then  if  you  can't  do  it  in  a  more  agreeable 
manner,"  returned  the  young  lady,  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't." 

"I  also,"  pursued  I\Ir.  Sampson,  "respect 
you,  ma'am,  to  an  extent  which  must  ever  be 
below  your  merits,  I  am  well  aware,  but  still  up 
to  an  uncommon  mark.  Bear  with  a  wretch, 
Lavinia,  bear  with  a  wretch,  ma'am,  who  feels 
the  noble  sacrifices  you  make  for  him,  but  is 
goaded  almostfto  madness, "Mr.  Sampson  slapped 
his  forehead,  "  when  he  thinks  of  competing  with 
the  rich  and  influential." 

"When  you  have  to  compete  with  the  rich 
and  influential  it  will  probably  be  mentioned  to 
you,"  said  J\liss  Lavvy,  "in  good  time.  At 
least  it  will  if  the  case  is  jin/  case." 

Mr.  Samjison  immediately  expressed  his  fer- 
vent opinion  that  this  was  "more  than  human," 
and  was  brought  upon  his  knees  at  INIiss  La- 
vinia's  feet. 

It  was  the  crowning  addition  indispensable  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  both  mother  and  daughter, 
to  bear  Mr.  Sampson,  a  grateful  captive,  into 
the  glittering  halls  he  had  mentioned,  and  to 


parade  him  through  the  same,  at  once  a  living 
witness  of  their  glory,  and  a  bright  instance  of 
their  condescension.  Ascending  the  staircase. 
Miss  Lavinia  permitted  him  to  walk  at  her  side, 
with  the  air  of  saying:  "Notwithstanding  all 
these  surroundings,  I  am  yours  as  yet,  George. 
How  long  it  may  last  is  another  question,  but  I 
am  yours  as  yet."  She  also  benignantly  inti- 
mated to  him,  aloud,  the  nature  of  the  objects 
upon  which  he  looked,  and  to  which  he  was  un- 
accustomed:  as,  "Exotics,  George,"  "An  avi- 
ary, George,"  "An  ormolu  clock,  George,"  and 
the  like.  While,  through  the  whole  of  the  dec- 
orations, Mrs.  "Wilfer  led  the  way  with  the  bear- 
ing of  a  Savage  Chief,  who  would  feel  himself 
comjjromised  by  manifesting  the  slightest  token 
of  surprise  or  admiration. 

Indeed,  the  bearing  of  this  impressive  woman 
throughout  the  day  was  a  pattern  to  all  impress- 
ive women  under  similar  circumstances.  She 
renewed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, as  if  Mr.  and  I\Irs.  BofTm  had  said  of  her 
what  she  had  said  of  them,  and  as  if  Time  alone 
could  quite  wear  her  injury  out.  She  regarded 
every  servant  who  approached  her  as  her  sworn 
enemy,  expressly  intending  to  offer  her  affronts 
with  the  dishes,  and  to  pour  forth  outrages  on 
her  moral  feelings  from  the  decanters.  She  sat 
erect  at  table,  on  the  right  hand  of  her  son-in- 
law,  as  half  suspecting  poison  in  the  viands,  and 
as  bearing  up  with  native  force  of  character 
against  other  deadly  ambushes.  Her  carriage 
toward  Bella  was  as  a  carriage  toward  a  young 
lady  of  good  position  whom  she  had  met  in  so- 
ciety a  few  years  ago.  Even  when,  slightly 
thawing  under  the  influence  of  sparkling  Cham- 
pagne, she  related  to  her  son-in-law  some  pas- 
sages of  domestic  interest  concerning  her  papa, 
she  infused  into  the  narrative  such  Arctic  sug- 
gestions of  her  having  been  an  unappreciated 
blessing  to  mankind,  since  her  papa's  days,  and 
also  of  that  gentleman's  having  been  a  frosty  im- 
personation of  a  frosty  race,  as  struck  cold  to 
the  stomachs  of  the  hearers.  The  Inexhaustible 
being  produced,  staring,  and  evidently  intending 
a  weak  and  washy  smile  shortly,  no  sooner  be- 
held her  than  it  was  stricken  spasmodic  aiad  in- 
consolable. When  shi  took  her  leave  at  last,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  with 
the  air  of  going  to  the  scaffold  herself,  or  of 
leaving  the  inmates  of  the  house  for  immediate 
execution.  Yet  John  Harmon  enjoyed  it  all 
merrily,  and  told  his  wife,  when  he  and  she  were 
alone,  that  her  natural  ways  had  never  seemed 
so  dearly  natural  as  beside  this  foil,  and  that 
although  he  did  not  dispute  her  being  her  father's 
daughter,  he  should  ever  remain  steadfast  in  the 
faith  that  shd  could  not  be  her  mother's. 

This  visit  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  grand  event. 
Another  event,  not  grand,  but  deemed  in  the 
house  a  special  one,  occurred  at  about  the  same 
period  ;  and  this  was  the  first  interview  between 
Mr.  Sloppy  and  Miss  Wren. 

The  dolls'  dress-maker,  being  at  work  for  the 
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Inexhaustible  upon  a  full-dressed  doll  some  two 
sizes  larger  than  that  young  person,  Mr.  Sloppy 
undertook  to  call  for  it,  and  did  so. 

"Come  in,  Sir,"  said  Miss  "Wren,  who  was 
working  at  her  bench.    "And  who  may  you  be  ?" 

Mr.  Slojipy  introduced  himself  by  name  and 
buttons. 

"Oh,  indeed  I"  cried  Jenny.  "Ah  I  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  knowing  you.  I  heard 
of  your  distinguishing  yourself." 

"Did  you,  Miss?'  grinned  Sloppy.  "I  am 
sure  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  I  don't  know  how." 

"Pitching  somebody  into  a  mud-cart,"  said 
Miss  Wren. 

"Oh!  That  way  I"  cried  Sloppy.  "Yes, 
Miss."     And  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"Bless  us!"  exclaimed  ^liss  WrcH,  with  a 
start.  "Don't  open  your  mouth  as  wide  as 
that,  young  man,  or  it'll  catch  so,  and  not  shut 
again  some  day." 

Mr.  Si()j)py  ojK'ued  it,  if  possible,  wider,  and 
kept  it  open  until  his  laugh  was  out. 

"Why,  you're  like  the  giant,"  said  Miss 
Wren,  "when  he  came  home  in  the  land  of 
Beanstalk,  and  wanted  Jack  fur  supjKjr."' 

"Was  he  good-looking,  Miss?"  asked  Sloppy. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Wren.     "  Ugly." 

Her  visitor  glanced  round  the  room — which 
had  many  comforts  in  it  now  that  had  not  been 
in  it  before — and  said  :  "This  is  a  jtrcttv  place. 
Miss." 

"Glad  you  think  so,  Sir,"  returned  Miss 
Wren.      "  And  what  do  you  tiiink  of  Me  ?" 

The  honesty  of  Mr.  Sloppy  being  screrely 
taxed  by  the  (juestion,  he  twisted  a  button, 
grinned,  and  faltered. 

"Out  with  it  I"  said  Miss  Wren,  with  an  urch 
look.  "Don't  you  think  me  a  «piecr  little  com- 
icality?" In  shaking  her  iicad  at  him,  after 
asking  the  question,  she  shook  her  hair  down. 

"Oil  I"  erit  d  Slojipy,  in  a  burst  of  admira- 
tion.     ''What  a  lot,  and  what  a  color  I" 

Miss  Wren,  with  her  usual  expressive  hilch, 
went  on  with  her  work.  But  left  her  hair  as  it 
was;  not  disj)leased  by  the  effect  it  had  made. 

"You  don't  live  here  alone,  do  you,  Miss?" 
asked  Sloppy. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Wrcfl,  witli  a  chop.  "Live 
here  witii  my  fairy  godmother." 

'•  With — "  Mr.  Sloppy  couldn't  make  it  out ; 
"with  who  did  you  say.  Miss?" 

"Weill"  replied  Miss  Wren,  more  seriously. 
"With  my  second  father.  Or  with  my  hi*st,  for 
that  matter."  And  she  shook  her  head  and 
drew  a  sigh.  "  If  you  had  known  a  poor  child 
I  used  to  have  here,"  she  added,  "you'd  have 
understood  me.  But  you  didn't,  and  you  can't. 
All  the  better!" 

"You  must  have  been  taught  a  long  time." 
said  Sloppy,  glancing  at  the  array  of  dolls  in 
hand,  "  before  you  came  to  work  so  neatly,  Miss, 
and  with  such  a  pretty  taste." 

"Never  Avas  taught  a  stitch,  young  man!" 
returned  the  dress-maker,  tossing  her  head. 
"Just  gobbled  and  gobbled,  till  I  found  out  how 


to  do   it.      Badly  enough   at   first,  but   better 


now. 


"And  here  have  I,"  said  Sloppy,  in  some- 
thing of  a  self- reproachful  tone,  "  been  a  learn- 
ing and  a  learning,  and  here  has  ^Ir.  Boffin 
been  a  paying  and  a  paying,  ever  so  long!'' 

"I  have  heard  what  your  trade  is,"  observed 
Miss  Wren  ;  "  it's  cabinet-making." 

ilr.  Sloppy  nodded.  "  Now  that  the  Mounds 
is  done  with,  it  is.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Miss.  I 
should  like  to  make  you  something." 

"  Much  obliged.     But  what  ?" 

"I  could  make  you,"  said  Sloppy,  surveving 
the  room,  "I  could  make  you  a  handy  set  of 
nests  to  lay  the  dolls  in.  Or  I  could  make  you 
a  handy  little  set  of  drawers  to  keep  your  silks, 
and  threads,  and  scraps  in.  Or  I  eould  turn 
you  a  rare  handle  for  that  cruteh-stick,  if  it  be- 
longs to  him  you  call  your  father." 

"  It  belongs  to  me,"  returned  tiio  little  creat- 
ure, with  a  (juick  Hush  of  her  face  and  nock. 
"  I  am  lame." 

Poor  Slopj)y  flushed  too,  for  there  was  an  in- 
stinctive delicacy  Inhind  his  buttons,  ami  his 
own  iiand  had  struck  it.  He  said,  perhaps,  the 
best  thing  in  the  way  of  amends  that  could  bo 
said.  "I  nm  vimv  glad  it's  yours,  because  I'd 
rather  ornament  it  for  you  than  for  any  one 
else.     Please  may  I  look  at  it?" 

Miss  Wren  wju^  in  the  act  of  handing  it  to 
him  over  her  iK'neh  when  siic  paused.  "But 
you  had  K'tier  see  mo  use  it,"  she  said,  sharply. 
"This  is  the  way.  Ilopix-tty,  Kicketty,  Pej)- 
pcg-pcg.     Not  pretty  ;   it>  it  ?' 

"It  .seems  to  me  that  you  hardly  want  it  at 
all,"  saiil  Sloppy. 

The  little  dress-maker  sat  down  again,  and 
pave  it  into  his  hand,  saying,  with  that  better 
lcK)k  upon  her,  and  with  a  smile:  "Thank 
you  !'' 

"Anil  as  concerning  the  nests  and  the  draw- 
ers," .said  Slo|)py,  after  measuring  the  handle  on 
his  sleeve,  and  softly  standing  the  stick  aside 
against  the  wall,  "why,  it  would  be  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  me.  I've  heerd  tell  that  you  can  sing 
most  beautiful ;  and  I  should  be  better  paid 
with  a  song  than  with  any  money ;  for  I  always 
loved  the  likes  of  that,  and  often  giv'  Mrs.  Ilig- 
den  and  Johnny  a  comic  song  myself,  with 
'Spoken'  in  it.  Though  that's  not  your  sort, 
I'll  wager."  • 

"You  are  a  very  kind  young  man,"  returned 
the  dress-maker;  "a  really  kind  yoimg  man. 
I  accept  your  oifer. — I  supjjose  He  won't  mind," 
she  added  as  an  after-thought,  shrugging  her 
shouhlcrs  ;    "  and  if  he  does  he  may  !" 

'*  Meaning  him  that  you  call  your  father. 
Miss?"  a.sked  Sloppy. 

"No,  no,"  replied  ^liss  Wren.  " Him,  Him, 
Him!" 

"Him,  him,  him?"'  repeated  Sloppy,  staring 
about,  as  if  for  Him. 

"  Him  who  is  coming  to  court  and  marry 
me,"  returned  Miss  Wren.  "Dear  me,  how 
slow  vou  are  !" 
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"  Oh  !  JIhn  /"  said  Sloppy.  And  seemed  to 
turn  thoughtful  and  a  little  troubled.  "I  never 
thouglit  of  him.     AVhen  is  he  coming,  Miss?" 

' '  What  a  question  I "  cried  Miss  "NVrcn.  ' '  How 
should  /  know  ! " 

"Where  is  he  coming  from,  Miss?" 

"Why,  good  gracious,  how  can  /  tell  I  He 
is  coming  from  somewhere  or  other,  I  suppose, 
and  he  is  coming  some  day  or  other,  I  suppose, 
/don't  know  any  more  about  him  at  present." 

This  tickled  Mr.  Sloppy  as  an  extraordinarily 
good  joke,  and  lie  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  with  measureless  enjoyment.  At  the 
sight  of  him  laughing  in  that  absurd  way  the 
dolls'  dress-maker  laughed  very  heartily  indeed. 
So  they  both  laughed  till  they  were  tired. 

"There,  there,  there!"  said  Miss  Wren. 
"For  goodness'  sake  sto]),  Giant,  or  I  shall  be 
swallowed  up  alive  before  I  know  it.  And  to 
this  minute  you  haven't  said  what  you're  come 
for." 

"  I  have  come  for  little  Miss  Ilarmonses  doll," 
said  Sloppy. 

"I  thought  as  much,"  remarked  Miss  Wren, 
"and  here  is  little  INliss  llarmonses  doll  wait- 
ing for  you.  She's  folded  up  in  silver  paper, 
you  see,  as  if  she  was  wrapped  from  head  to  foot 
in  new  Bank-notes.  Take  care  of  her,  and 
there's  my  hand,  and  tluxnk  you  again." 

"I'll  take  more  care  of  her  than  if  she  was  a 
gold' image,"  said  Sloppy,  "and  there's  both  my 
hands,  Miss,  and  I'll  soon  come  back  again.'' 

But  the  greatest  event  of  all,  in  the  new  life 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Harmon,  was  a  visit  from 
Mr.  and  INIrs.  Eugene  Wrayburn.  Sadly  wan 
and  worn  was  the  once  gallant  Eugene,  and 
walked  resting  on  his  wife's  arm,  and  leaning 
heavily  upon  a  stick.  But  he  was  daily  grow- 
ing stronger  and  better,  and  it  was  declared  by 
the  medical  attendants  that  he  might  not  be 
much  disfigured  by-and-by.  It  was  a  grand 
event,  indeed,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn  came  to  stay  at  INIr.  and  Mrs.  John  Har- 
mon's house  :  where,  by-the-way,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boffin  (exquisitely  happy,  and  daily  cruising 
about  to  look  at  shops)  were  likewise  staying 
indefinitely. 

To  INIr.  Eugene  Wrayburn,  in  confidence,  did 
Mrs.  John  Harmon  impart  what  she  had  known 
of  the  state  of  his  wife's  affections,  in  his  reck- 
less time.  And  to  Mrs.  John  Harmon,  in  con- 
fidence, did  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn  impart  that, 
please  God,  she  should  see  how  his  wife  had 
changed  him ! 

"I  make  no  protestations,"  said  Eugene; 
" — who  does,  who  means  them! — I  have  made 
a  resolution." 

"But  would  you  believe,  Bella,"  interposed  \ 
his  wife,  coming  to  resume  her  nurse's  place  at 
his  side,  for  he  never  got  on  well  without  her: 
"  that  on  our  wedding-day  he  told  me  he  almost 
thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  die  ?" 

"  As  I  didn't  do  it,  Lizzie," said  Eugene,  "I'll 
do  that  better  thing  you  suggested— for  yoursake." 


That  same  afternoon,  Eugene  lying  on  his 
couch  in  his  own  room  up  stairs,  Lightwood 
came  to  chat  with  him,  while  Bella  took  his 
wife  out  for  a  ride.  "Nothing  short  of  force 
will  make  her  go,"  Eugene  had  said ;  so,  Bella 
had  playfully  forced  her. 

"  Dear  old  fellow,"  Eugene  began  v/ith  Light- 
wood,  reaching  up  his  hand,  "you  couldn't  have 
come  at  a  better  time,  for  my  mind  is  full,  and 
I  want  to  empty  it.  First,  of  my  present,  before 
I  touch  upon  my  future.  M.  R.  F.,  who  is  a 
much  younger  cavalier  than  I,  and  a  professed 
admirer  of  beauty,  was  so  affable  as  to  remark 
the  other  day  (he  ])aid  us  a  visit  of  two  days  uj) 
the  river  there,  and  much  objected  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  hotel),  that  Lizzie  ought  to 
have  her  portrait  painted.  Which,  coming  from 
]M.  R.  F.,  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
melodramatic  blessing." 

"You  are  getting  well,"  said  Mortimer,  with 
a  smile. 

"Really,"  said  Eugene,  "I  mean  it.  When 
M.  R.  F.  said  that,  and  followed  it  up  by  roll- 
ing the  claret  (for  which  he  called,  and  I  paid) 
in  his  mouth,  and  saying,  'My  dear  son,  why 
do  you  drink  this  trash?'  it  was  tantamount — 
in  him — to  a  paternal  benediction  on  our  union, 
accompanied  with  a  gush  of  tears.  The  cool- 
ness of  ]M.  R.  F.  is  not  to  be  measured  by  ordi- 
nary standards." 

"True  enough,"  said  Lightwood. 
"That's  all,"  pursued  Eugene,  "that  I  shall 
ever  hear  from  M.  R.  F.  on  the  subject,  and  he 
will  continue  to  saunter  through  the  world  with 
his  hat  on  one  side.  My  marriage  being  thus 
solemnly  recognized  at  the  family  altar,  I  have 
no  further  trouble  on  that  score.  Next,  you 
really  have  done  wonders  for  me,  Mortimer,  in 
easing  my  money-perplexities,  and  with  such  a 
guardian  and  steward  beside  me,  as  the  preserv- 
er of  my  life  (I  am  hardly  strong  yet,  you  see, 
for  I  am  not  man  enough  to  refer  to  her  without 
a  trembling  voice — she  i»so  inexpressibly  dear 
to  me,  Mortimer !),  the  little  that  I  can  call  my 
own  will  be  more  than  it  ever  has  been.  It  need 
be  more,  for  you  know  what  it  always  has  been 
in  my  hands.     Nothing." 

"  Worse  than  nothing,  I  fancy,  Eugene.  My 
own  small  income  (I  devoutly  wish  that  my 
grandfather  had  left  it  to  the  Ocean  rather  than 
to  me !)  has  been  an  effective  Something,  in  the 
way  of  preventing  me  from  turning  to  at  Any 
thing.  And  I  think  yours  has  been  much  the 
same." 

"There  spake  the  voice  of  wisdom,"  said 
Eugene.  "  We  are  shepherds  both.  In  turn- 
ing to  at  last,  we  turn  to  in  earnest.  Let  us  say 
no  more  of  that,  for  a  few  years  to  come.  Now, 
I  have  had  an  idea,  Mortimer,  of  taking  myself 
and  my  wife  to  one  of  the  colonies,  and  working 
out  my  vocation  there." 

"I  should  be  lost  without  you,  Eugene  ;  but 
you  may  be  right." 

"No,"  said  Eugene,  emphatically.  "Not 
right.     Wrong." 
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He  said  it  •with  such  a  livelv — almost  anjzrv  ]  r-TT  \  T^T'vr'    tttv    t  \  wp 

— flash,  tliat  Mortimer  showed  himselt  greatlv  i 
surprised.  |  '"»^  ^'^^^^  «^  society. 

"You  think  this  thum])ed  head  of  mine  is  Beiioovks  Mortimer  Lij^htAvood,  thcrclore,  to 
excited?"  Kugenc  went  on,  with  a  liiph  look:  answer  a  dinner  card  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. A'eneor- 
"  not  so,  believe  me.  I  can  say  to  you  of  the  inpj  requesting  tlie  honor,  and  to  signify  that  Mr. 
healthful  music  of  my  jnilsc  what  Hamlet  said  Mortimer  Lightwood  will  he  haiij^y  to  have  the 
of  his.  My  blood  is  uj*,  but  wholesomely  up,  other  honor.  The  Veneerings  have  been,  as 
when  I  think  of  it.  Tell  me  !  Shall  I  turn  j  usual,  indetatigably  dealing  dinner  cards  to  So- 
coward  to  Lizzie,  and  sneak  away  with  her,  as  ciety,  and  whoever  desires  to  take  a  hand  had 
if  I  were  a>hamed  of  her  I  AVhere  would  your  best  be  quick  about  it,  for  it  is  written  in  the 
friend's  j)art  in  this  world  be,  Mortimer,  if  she  Books  of  the  Insolvent  Fates  that  Veneering 
had  turned  coward  to  him,  and  on  immeasurably  I  shall  make  a  resounding  smash  next  week, 
better  occasion?*  Yes.     Having  found  out  the  clew  to  that  great 

'•Honorable  and  stanch,"  said  Lightwood.  mystery  how  pco]>le  can  contrive  to  live  beyond 
••  And  yet,  ICugcnc — "  ,  their  means,  and  having  over-jobbed  his  jobbcr- 

"And  yet  what,  Mortimer?"  ies  as  legislator  deputed  to  the  Universe  by  the 

''And  yet,  are  you  sure  that  you  might  not  pure  electors  of  Pocket  Breeches,  it  shall  come 
feel  (for  her  sake,  I  say  fur  her  sake)  any  slight  to  j>ass  next  week  that  Veneering  will  accept 
coldness  toward  her  on  the  i)art  of — Society?"      the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  that  the   legal  gentle- 

"()1>!  Y<)U  anil  I  may  well  stumble  nt  the  man  in  Britannia's  confidence  will  again  accej)t 
word,"  returned  Kugene,  laughing.  ''Do  we  the  Pocket  Breeches  Thousands,  ami  that  tlie 
mean  our  Tippins?"  Veneerings  will  retire  to  Calais,  there  to  live  on 

"Perhaj>swedo,"sai<lMortimer, laughingalso.  '  Mrs.  Veneering's  diamonds  (in  which  Mr.  Ve- 

**Faith,  we  DO  I"  returned  Kugene, with  great  '  neering,  as  a  gooJ  hu>^band.  has  tVnm  time  to 
animation.  "We  may  hide  behind  the  bush  time  invested  cotisitlerablc  sums),  and  to  relate 
and  beat  about  it,  but  we  IK>  I  Now,  my  wife  is  to  Neptune  and  others,  how  that,  before  Ve- 
something  nearer  to  my  heart,  Mortimer,  than  '  nccring  retired  from  Parliament,  the  House  of 
Tippins  is,  and  I  owe  her  a  little  niore  than  I  Commons  was  couij)<)sed  of  himself  and  the 
owe  to  Tippins,  and  I  am  rather  prouder  of  her  ,  six  humlred  n  !  fifty-seven  dearest  and  ctUlest 
tlian  I  ever  was  of  Tippins.  Therefore,  I  will  '  fricnd.s  he  had  iii  the  world.  It  shall  likewise 
li^ht  it  out  to  the  last  gasp,  with  her  and  for  her,  '  come  to  pass,  at  as  nearly  as  |>ossible  the  same 
here,  in  the  open  fiehl.  When  I  hide  her,  or  i  period,  that  S)ciety  will  discover  that  it  always 
strike  for  her,  faint-heartedly,  in  a  holo  or  a  j  did  despise  Veneering,  and  distrust  Veneering, 
corner,  do  ytui,  whom  I  love  next  l>cst  upon  and  that  when  it  went  to  Veneering's  to  dinner 
eiirth,  tell  me  what  I  shall  most  righteously  de-  it  ab' nys  had  misgivings — though  very  secretly 
serve  to  be  told: — that  she  would  have  done  j  at  the  lime,  it  would  seem,  and  iu  a  perfectly 
well  to  turn  me  over  with  her  fix»t  that  night  j  private  nnd  confidential  manner, 
when  I  lay  bleeding  to  death,  and  spat  in  niv  The  next  week's  books  ©f  the  Insolvent  Fates, 
tinstard  f:ue."  however,  U  mg  not  yet  openeil,  there  is  the  usu- 

The  glow  that  shone  Ujon  him  as  he  Pj)oke  al  rush  to  the  Veneerin^j.s,  of  the  people  who 
the  words  so  iiTadiated  his  features  that  he  look-  I  RO  to  t.'icir  house  to  dine  with  one  another  and 
ed,  for  the  time,  as  tllough  he  had  never  Iwen  '>ot  with  them.  There  is  Lady  Tippins.  There 
mutilated.  His  frieml  resjHjnded  as  Kugene  are  Podsnap  theCJreat  and  Mrs.Podsnap.  There 
would  have  had  him  respond,  nnd  they  dis- {  isTwemlow.  There  are  Buffer, Boots, and  Brew- 
coursed  of  the  future  until  Lizzie  came  back.  |  cr.  There  is  the  Contractor,  who  is  Providence 
After  resuming  her  jihice  at  his  side,  and  ten-  to  five  hundred  thousand  men.  There  is  the 
derly  touching  his  hands  and  his  head,  she  said:  i  Chairman,  traveling  three  thousand  miles  ])er 

"Kugene,  dear,  you  made  me  go  out,  but  I  '  week.  There  is  the  brilliant  genius  who  turned 
ought  to  have  staid  with  you.  \'^u  are  more  the  shares  into  that  remarkably  exact  sum  of 
llusiied  than  you  Iwve  been  fur  many  days,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds. 
What  have  you  been  doing?"  no  shillings,  and  no  pence. 

"  liothing,' replied  Kugenc,  "but  looking  for- j  To  whom  add  Mortimer  Lightwood,  coming 
ward  to  your  coming  back."  in  among  them  with  a  rea.«»snmption  of  his  old 

"And  talking  to  Mr.  Lightwood,"  said  Liz-  languid  air,  founded  on  Kugene,  and  belonging 
zie,  turning  to  him  with  a  smile.  "But  it  can  |  to  the  days  when  he  told  the  story  of  the  man 
not  have  been  Society  that  disturbed  you."  '  from  Somewhere. 

"  Faith,  my  dear  love !''  retorted  Kugene,  in  That  fresh  fairy,  Tippins,  all  but  screams  at 
his  old  airy  manner,  as  he  laughed  and  kissed  sight  of  her  false  swain.  She  summons  the  de- 
her,  "  I  rather  think  it  was  Society,  though  !''        serter  to  her  with  her  fan  ;  but  the  deserter,  pre- 

The  word  ran  so  much  in  Mortimer  Light-  determined  not  to  come,  talks  Britain  with  Pod- 
wood's  thoughts  as  he  Vent  home  to  the  Temple  snap.  Podsnap  always  talks  Britain,  and  talks 
that  night,  that  he  resolved  to  take  a  look  at  ;  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  Private  Watchman  cm- 
Society,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  consider-  '  ployed,  in  the  British  interests,  against  the  rest 
able  period.  of  the  world.     "We  know  what  Russia  means. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 


Ill 


Sir,"  says  Podsruip;  *'we  know  what  France  I  The  question  before  tlie  Committee  is,  whether 
wants;  wc  see  what  America  is  up  to;  but  we  I  a  young  man  of  very  fiiir  family,  good  appear- 
know  what  England  is.     Tiiat's  enough  for  us."  !  ance,  and  some  talent,  makes  a  fool  or  a  wise 


However,  wlien  dinner  is  served,  and  Light- 
wood  drops  into  his  old  j)lacc  over  against  Lady 
Tippins,  she  can  be  fended  off  no  longer.     "  Long 


man  of  himself  in  marrying  q,  female  waterman, 
turned  factory  girl." 

"Hardly  so,  I  think,"  the  stubborn  Mortimer 


banished  Robinson  Crusoe,"  says  the  charmer,  I  strikes  in.     "I  take  the  question  to  be,  whether 
exchanging  salutations,  "how  did  you  leave  the  j  such  a  man  as  you  describe.  Lady  Tippins,  docs 


Island  V" 

"Thank  you,"  says  Lightwood.  "It  made 
no  com}>IaiMt  of  being  in  pain  any  where." 

"Say,  how  did  you  leave  the  savages?"  asks 
Lady  Tippins. 


right  or  wrong  in  marrying  a  brave  woman  (I 
say  nothing  of  her  beauty),  who  has  saved  his 
life,  with  a  wonderful  energy  and  address  ;  whom 
he  knows  to  be  virtuous  and  possessed  of  re- 
markable qualities ;  whom  he  has  long  admired. 


"They  were  becoming  civilized  when  I  left    and  who  is  deeply  attached  to  him." 
Jiuinrernandez,"saysLightwood.  "Atlcastthey        "But,  excuse  me,"  says  Podsnap,  with  his 
were  eating  one  another,  Avhich  looked  like  it."     temper  and  his  shirt-collar  about  equally  rum- 

"  Tormentor !"  returns  the  dear  young  creat-  |  pled;    "was  this  young  woman  ever  a  female 
ure.     "You  know  what  I  mean,  and  you  trifle  '  waterman?" 

with  my  impatience.     Tell  me  something,  im- j       "Never.     But  she  sometimes  rowed  in  a  boat 
mediately,  about  the  married  pair.     You  were  i  with  her  father,  I  believe." 


at  the  wedding 

"Was  I,  by-the-by?"  Mortimer  pretends, 
at  great  leisure,  to  consider.      "  So  I  was  !" 

"  Ilow  was  the  bride  dressed  ?  In  rowing  cos- 
tume?" 

Mortimer  locJks  gloomy,  and  declines  to  an- 
swer. 

"I  hope  she  steered  herself,  skiffed  herself, 
paddled  herself,  larboarded  and  starboarded  her- 
self, or  whatever  the  teclmical  term  is,  to  the 
ceremony  ?"  continues  the  i)layful  Tippins. 

"However  she  got  to  it  she  graced  it,"  says 
Mortimer. 

Lady  Tippins  with  a  skittish  little  scream  at- 
tracts the  general  attention.  "  Graced  it !  Take 
care  of  me  if  I  faint.  Veneering.  He  means  to 
tell  us  that  a  horrid  female  waterman  is  grace- 
ful!" 

"Pardon  me.  I  mean  to  tell  you  nothing. 
Lady  Tippins,"  replies  Lightwood.  And  keeps 
his  word  by  eating  his  dinner  with  a  show  of  the 
utmost  inditference. 

"You  shall  not  escape  me  in  this  way,  you 
morose  backwoods-man,"  retorts  Lady  Tippins. 


General  sensation  against  the  young  woman. 
Brewer  shakes  his  head.  Boots  shakes  his  head. 
Bufler  shakes  his  head. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Lightwood,  was  she  ever," 
pursues  Podsnap,  with  his  indignation  rising  high 
into  those  hair-brushes  of  his,  "  a  factory  girl?" 

"Never.  But  she  had  some  employment  in 
a  paper  mill,  I  believe." 

General  sensation  repeated.  Brewer  says,  "Oh 
dear  I"  Boots  says,  "Oh  dear!"  Buflfer  says, 
"  Oh  dear !"     All,  in  a  rumbling  tone  of  protest. 

"  Tiicn  all  /  have  to  say  is,"  returns  Podsnap, 
putting  the  thing  away  with  his  right  arm,  "  that 
my  gorge  rises  against  such  a  marriage — that  it 
oflends  and  disgusts  me — that  it  makes  me  sick 
— and  that  I  desire  to  know  no  more  about  it." 
("Now  I  wonder,"  thinks  Mortimer,  amused, 
"whether you  are  the  voice  of  Society !") 

"Hear,  hear,  hear!"  cries  Lady  Tippins. 
"Your  opinion  of  this  mesalliance^  honorable 
colleague  of  the  honorable  member  who  has  just 
sat  down?" 

Mrs.  Podsnap  is  of  opinion  that  in  these  mat- 
ters there  should  be  an  equality  of  station  and 


"You  shall  not  evade  the  question,  to  screen  fortune,  and  that  a  man  accustomed  to  Society 
your  friend  Eugene  who  has  made  this  exhibi-  |  should  look  out  for  a  woman  accustomed  to  So- 
tion  of  himself.     The  knowledge  shall  be  brought  j  ciety  and  capable  of  bearing  her  part  in  it  with 


home  to  you  that  such  a  ridiculous  affair  is  con- 
demned by  the  voice  of  Society.  jMy  dear  Mrs. 
Veneering,  do  let  us  resolve  ourselves  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  subject." 

Mrs.  Veneering,  always  charmed  by  this  rat- 
tling sylph,  cries :  "Oh  yes !  Do  let  us  resolve 
ourselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House ! 
So  delicious!"  Veneering  says,  "As  many  as 
are  of  that  opinion,  say  Aye — contraiy.  No — the 
Ayes  have  it."  But  nobody  takes  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  joke. 

"Now,  I  am  Chairwoman  of  Committees!" 
cries  Lady  Tippins. 

("What  spirits  she  has!"  exclaims  Mrs.  Ve- 
neering; to  whom  likewise  nobody  attends.) 

"And  this,"  pursues  the  sprightly  one,  "is  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  what-you-may- 


— an  ease  and  elegance  of  carriage — that — " 
iMrs.  Podsnap  stops  there,  delicately  intimating 
that  every  such  man  should  look  out  for  a  fine 
woman  as  nearly  resembling  herself  as  he  may 
hope  to  discover. 

("  Now  I  wonder,"  thinks  Mortimer,  "wheth- 
er you  are  the  Voice !") 

Lady  Tippins  next  canvasses  the  Contractor, 
of  five  hundred  thousand  power.  It  appears  to 
this  potentate,  that  what  the  man  in  question 
should  have  done,  would  have  been,  to  buy  the 
voung  woman  a  boat  and  a  small  annuity,  and 
set  her  up  for  herself.  These  things  are  a  ques- 
tion of  beef-steaks  and  porter.  You  buy  the 
young  woman  a  boat.  Very  good.  You  buy 
her,  at  the  same  time,  a  small  annuity.  You 
speak  of  that  annuity  in  pounds  sterling,  but  it 


call-it— elicit,  I  suppose— the  voice  of  Society,  i  is  in  reality  so  many  pounds  of  beef-steaks  and  so 
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miiny  pints  of  porter.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
young  woman  has  the  boat.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  consumes  so  many  pounds  of  beef-steaks  and 
so  many  pints  of  porter.  Those  beef-steaks  and 
that  porter  are  the  fuel  to  that  young  woman's 
engine.  She  derives  therefrom  a  certain  amount 
of  power  to  row  the  boat ;  that  power  will  pro- 
duce so  mucli  money;  and  thus  you  get  at  the 
young  woman's  income.  That  (it  seems  to  the 
Contractor)  is  the  way  of  looking  at  it. 

The  fair  enshiver  having  fallen  into  one  of  her 
gentle  sleeps  during  this  last  exposition,  nobody 
likes  to  wake  her.  Fortunately,  she  comes  awake 
of  herself,  and  puts  the  question  to  tlie  Wander- 
ing Chairman.  The  Wanderer  can  only  speak 
of  the  case  as  if  it  were  his  own.  If  such  a 
young  woman  as  the  young  woman  described, 
liad  saved  his  own  life,  he  would  have  Ikjcu  very 
much  obliged  to  her,  wouldn't  have  married  her, 
and  would  have  got  her  a  berth  in  an  Electric 
Tclcgraj)!!  Office,  where  young  women  answer 
very  well. 

What  does  the  Genius  of  the  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds,  no  shillings, 
and  no  pe^nce,  think?  He  can't  say  what  he 
thinks,  without  asking:  Had  the  young  woman 
any  money  ? 

"No,"  says  Lightwood,  in  an  uncomjaomis- 
ing  voice  ;    "  no  money." 

"Madness  and  moonshine,"  is  then  the  com- 
pressed verdict  of  the  Genius.  "  A  man  may 
do  any  thing  lawful,  for  money.  But  for  no 
money? — Hosh  I'' 

What  does  Boots  say  ? 

lioots  says  he  wouldn't  have  done  it  under 
twenty  thousand  pound. 

A\'liat  doi's  Brewer  say? 

Brewer  says  what  Boots  snys. 

What  does  Buffer  say. 

BiilVor  says  he  knows  a  man  who  married  a 
bathing-woman,  and  bolted. 

Lady  Tippins  fancies  she  has  collected  the  suf- 
frages of  the  whole  Committee  (nol)ody  dream- 
ing of  asking  the  Veneorings  for  their  opinion), 
when,  looking  round  the  table  through  her  eye- 
glass, she  ])erceivcs  Mr.  Twemlow  with  his  hand 
to  his  forehcail. 

Good  gracious !  My  Twemlow  forgotten  I  My 
dearest !     My  own  !     What  is  his  vote  ? 

Twemlow  has  the  air  of  being  ill  at  case,  as 
he  takes  his  hand  from  his  forehead  and  replies. 

'"  I  am  disposed  to  think,"  says  he,  '*  that  this 
is  a  question  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman." 

"A  gentleman  can  have  no  feelings  who  con- 
tracts such  a  marriage,"  flushes  Podsnaj). 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  says  Twemlow,  rather  less 
mildly  than  usual,  "  I  don't  agree  with  you.  If 
this  gentleman's  feelings  of  gratitude,  of  respect, 
of  admiration,  and  affection,  induced  him  (as  I 
presume  they  did)  to  marry  this  lady — " 

'•This  lady  I''  echoes  Podsnap. 

"  Sir,"  returns  Twemlow,  with  his  wristbands 
bristling  a  little,  '■'■yon  repeat  the  word ,  I  repeat 
the  word.  This  lady.  What  else  would  you 
call  her  if  the  gentleman  were  present  ?" 


This  being  something  in  the  nature  of  a  poser 
for  Podsnaj),  he  merely  waves  it  away  with  a 
speechless  wave. 

''I  say,''  resumes  Twemlow,  "  if  such  feelings 
on  the  part  of  this  gentleman  induced  this  gen- 
tleman to  many  this  lady,  I  think  he  is  the 
greater  gentleman  for  the  action,  and  makes  her 
the  greater  lady.  I  beg  to  say,  that  when  I  use 
the  word  gentleman,  I  use  it  in  tlie  sense  in 
which  the  degree  may  be  attained  by  any  man. 
The  leelings  of  a  gentleman  I  hold  sacred,  and 
I  confess  I  am  not  comfortable  when  they  are 
made  the  sul>ject  of  sjKjrt  or  general  discussion." 

"I  should  like  to  know,''  .'^neors  Podsnaj), 
"whether  your  noble  relation  would  be  of  your 
oj)inion." 

";Mr.  Potlsnap,"  retorts  Twemlow,  "jiermit 
me.  He  might  be,  or  ho  might  not  be.  I  can 
not  say.  But  I  could  not  allow  even  him  to  dic- 
tate to  me  on  a  point  of  great  delicacy,  on  which 
I  fet'l  very  strongly." 

Somehow  a  canojiy  of  wet  blanket  .seems  to 
descend  upon  the  company,  and  Lady  Tii)j)ins 
was  never  known  to  turn  so  very  greedy  or  so 
very  cross.  Mortimer  Lightwood  alone  bright- 
ens. He  has  l)ccn  asking  himself,  as  to  every 
othrr  meniber  of  the  Committee  in  turn,  "I 
wonder  whether  you  are  the  Voice  I'  But  he 
docs  not  ask  himself  the  (jurstion  after  Twemlow 
ha.s  spoken,  and  he  glances  in  Twcm low's  direc- 
tion as  if  he  were  grateful.  When  the  coinj>any 
disjjcrsc — by  which  tinu;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veneer- 
ing have  liad  ijuite  as  much  as  they  want  of  the 
honor,  and  the  guests  have  had  quite  as  much 
as  tliry  want  of  the  othf-r  honor — Mortimer  sees 
Twemlow  home,  shakes  hands  with  him  cordial- 
ly at  iMirling,  and  fares  to  the  Temple,  gayly. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

IS    LIKi:    OF    I'ltEFACi:. 

WiiF.N  I  devised  this  stor}',  I  foresaw  the  like- 
lihood that  a  class  of  readers  and  commentators 
would  sujiposc  that  I  was  at  great  jtains  to  con- 
ceal exactly  what  I  was  at  great  jtains  to  sug- 
gest :  namely,  that  Mr.  John  Harmon  was  not 
slain,  and  that  Mr.  John  Rokesmith  was  he. 
I'leasing  myself  with  the  idea  that  the  sujtjiosi- 
tion  might  in  part  arise  out  of  some  ingenuity 
in  the  story,  and  thinking  it  worth  while,  in  the 
interests  of  art,  to  hint  to  an  audience  that  an 
artist  (of  whatever  denomination)  may  j>erhaps 
be  trusted  to  know  what  he  is  about  in  his  voca- 
tion, if  they  will  concede  him  a  little  jjatience, 
I  was  not  alarmed  by  the  anticipation. 

To  keep  for  a  long  time  unsuspected,  yet  al- 
ways working  itself  out,  another  purpose  origin- 
ating in  that  leading  incident,  and  turning  it  to 
a  pleasant  and  useful  account  at  last,  was  at 
once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  difficult 
part  of  my  design.  Its  difficulty  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  mode  of  publication  ;  for  it  would 
be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  that  many  read- 
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ers,  pursuing  a  story  in  portions  from  month  to 
month  through  nineteen  months,  will,  until  they 
have  it  before  them  comi)lcte,  perceive  the  rela- 
tions of  its  finer  threads  to  the  whole  pattern 
which  is  always  before  the  eyes  of  the  story- 
weaver  at  his  loom.  Yet,  that  I  hold  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  mode  of  publication  to  outweigh 
its  disadvantages,  may  be  easily  believed  of  one 
who  revived  it  in  the  Tickwick  Tapers  after  long 
disuse,  and  has  pursued  it  ever  since. 

There  is  sometimes  an  odd  disposition  in  this 
country  to  dispute  as  improbable  in  fiction  what 
are  the  commonest  experiences  in  fact.  There- 
fore I  note  here,  though  it  may  not  be  at  all 
necessary,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  Will  Cases 
(as  they  arc  called)  far  more  remarkable  than 
that  fancied  in  this  book;  and  that  the  stores 
of  the  Prerogative  Office  teem  with  instances  of 
testators  who  have  made,  changed,  contradicted, 
hidden,  forgotten,  left  canceled,  and  left  im- 
canccled,  each  many  more  wills  than  were  ever 
made  by  the  elder  JNIr.  Harmon  of  Harmony 
Jail. 

In  my  social  experience,  since  Mrs.  Betty  Ilig- 
den  came  upon  the  scene  and  left  it,  I  have  found 
Circumlocutional  authorities  disposed  to  be  warm 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  view  of  the  Poor 
Law.  My  friend  INIr.  Bounderl)y  could  never 
see  any  difterence  between  leaving  the  Coketown 
"hands"  exactly  as  they  were,  and  requiring 
them  to  be  fed  with  turtle  soup  and  venison  out 
of  gold  spoons.  Idiotic  propositions  of  a  par- 
allel nature  have  been  freely  offered  for  my  ac- 
ceptance, and  I  have  been  called  upon  to  admit 
that  I  would  give  Poor  Law  relief  to  any  body, 
any  where,  any  how.  Putting  this  nonsense 
aside,  I  have  observed  a  suspicious  tendency  in 
the  various  authorities  to  divide  into  two  parties  ; 
the  one  contending  that  there  are  no  deserving 


Poor  who  prefer  death  by  slow  starvation  and 
bitter  weather  to  tiie  mercies  of  some  Relieving 
Officers  and  some  Union  Houses ;  the  other  ad- 
mitting that  there  are  such  Poor,  but  denying 
that  ihey  have  any  cause  or  reason  for  what  they 
do.  The  records  in  our  newspapers,  the  late  ex- 
posure by  The  Lancet,  and  the  common  sense 
and  senses  of  common  people,  furnish  too  abund- 
ant evidence  against  both  defenses.  But  that 
my  view  of  the  Poor  Law  may  not  be  mistaken 
or  misrepresented,  I  will  state  it.  I  believe 
there  has  been  in  England,  since  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  no  law  so  often  infamously  adminis- 
tered, no  law  so  often  openly  violated,  no  law 
habitually  so  ill-supervised.  In  the  majority  of 
the  shameful  cases  of  disease  and  death  from 
destitution  that  shock  the  Public  and  disgrace 
the  country,  the  illegality  is  quite  equal  to  the 
inhumanity — and  known  language  could  say  no 
more  of  their  lawlessness. 

On  Friday  the  Ninth  of  June,  in  the  present 
year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  (in  their  manuscript 
dress  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  at  break- 
fast) were  on  the  Southeastern  Railway  with  me 
in  a  terribly  destructive  accident.  When  I  had 
done  what  I  could  to  help  others,  I  climbed  back 
into  my  carriage — nearly  turned  over  a  viaduct, 
and  caught  aslant  upon  the  turn — to  extricate 
the  worthy  cou])le.  They  were  much  soiled,  but 
otherwise  unhurt.  The  same  happy  result  at- 
tended Miss  Bella  Wilfer  on  her  wedding-day, 
and  ]\Ir.  Riderhood  inspecting  Bradley  Head- 
stone's red  neckerchief  as  he  lay  asleep.  I  re- 
member with  devout  thankfulness  that  I  can 
never  be  nearer  parting  company  with  my  read- 
ers forever  than  I  was  then,  until  there  shall  be 
written  against  my  life  the  two  words  with  which 
I  have  this  day  closed  this  book — The  End. 
Septonher  2,  1SG5. 
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TO-NIGHT  we  gather  round  the  hearth 
While  now  the  Christmas  time  is  near, 
The  time  we  keep  with  song  and  mirth. 
With  noisy  games  and  festal  cheer. 

Not  quite  twelve  fleeting  months  have  passed, 
With  rapid  changes,  through  a  year 

Of  shifting  light  and  shade,  since  last 
We  kept  our  merry  Christmas  here. 

Then  War's  fierce  clarion  sounded  loud, 
And  faces  that  we  see  to-night. 

Once  veiled  within  the  battle's  cloud. 
Shone  in  the  camp-fire's  lurid  light. 

And  others,  whom,  no  more  we  see, 
Lie  silent  in  Death's  dreamless  sleep, 

Nor  shocks  of  ages  yet  to  be 

Shall  vex  theii*  slumbers  long  and  deep. 

To  them  we  fill  our  glasses  high, 

We  pledge  them  through  all  future  years, 

To  them  we  drain  the  goblet  dry 

In  spite  of  rising  wells  of  tears. 
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What  tears  for  them? — let  sorrow  cease 
For  those  who  know  not  grief  or  care ;, 

Theirs  is  a  deeper,  holier  peace — 
They  breathe  a  calmer,  purer  air! 

Long  ages  since  the  dawn  of  day. 
Gilding  the  edges  of  the  morn, 

Looked  in  athwart  the  gloom  where  lay 
The  Christ-child  of  the  Virgin  born. 

And  high  o'er  Bethlehem's  halls  and  towers. 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 

drowning  the  dark  and  silent  hours. 
One  pale  star  shone  with  mystic  light. 

Oh  happy  morn,  whose  dawning  gave 
Hope  to  a  lost  and  sinful  race, 

-Thy  influence  reaches  past  the  grave, 
On  through  remotest  time  and  space! 

Ring  bells  of  cheer,  ring  in  the  day 
When  cruel  wrong  at  last  shall  cease; 

When  feud  and  hate  shall  pass  away. 
And  bring  the  reign  of  Love  and  Peace ! 
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The  old-fashioned  mansions,  indeed,  do  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  loftier  dwellings 

OUR  authority  for  so  denominating  a  famous  [  which  have  supei'seded  them,  at  least  to  the  cvc 
city  is  derived  from  one  of  those  pert  and  ;  of  conservative  taste.  The  wide  front  vards 
peripatetic  oracles — the  news-boys.  A  gentle-  ■  ^vitli  fine  shade-trees  and  a  flajrged  walk  from 
man  (who  waxed  suddenly  indignant),  whose  sur-  the  gate  to  the  front-door,  with  its  broad  thresh- 
tout,  bandana  handkerchief,  visage,  and  bear-  [  old  and  glistening  brass  knocker — the  spacious 
ing  declared  him  an  old-school  rccij)ient  of  the  paneled  hall  and  wide,  easy  staircase  with  olab- 
'•  moral  sense  of  the  community,"  iiKjuircd  of  orate  balusters — the  parlor  with  its  low  ceiling 
one  of  those  varlcts,  who  rushed  on  to  the  crowd-  and  cross-beam,  its  turkey  carpet,  large  mahog- 
ed  ])iazza  of  a  fasliionable  watering-j)lace  hotel,  |  any  side-board,  hosjiitable  punch-bowl  or  silver 
vociferating,  "Here's the 'AVaA/,  7V/«r.v,  and  Trib-  '  flagon,  and  cut-glass  decanters — the  decp-cush- 
une  I''  if  lie  had  a  copv  of  the  Boston  Journal?  !  ioned  window-seats,  snug  and  sunnv — the  fam- 
"Don't  sell  village  pajjcrs,  67rtc.'' was  the  reply.  '  ily  ])ortraits  by  ^Stuart  or  Coj»ley,  the  daintilv- 
It  was  named  Boston  in  honor  of  John  Cot-  worked  screen,  the  massive  and  shining  andi- 
ton,  minister  of  St.  Butolph's,  at  Boston,  in  Lin-  rons  and  genial  wood-fire  uleaming  on  Scripture 
colnshire,  Englantl,  where  the  descendants  of  |  tiles — all  unite  to  form  a  jiicture  in  fond  mem- 
some  of  the  original  emigrants  may  still  read  ■  cries  bc.'iide  which  the  more  convenient  econo- 
thcir  ancestral  name  on  the  old  gravp-stones.  I  mies  and  more  sliowy  but  far  less  cozv  domestic 
But  other  api)ellatives  more  significantly  desig-  arrangcmeuts  of  the  juesent  day,  seem  coldly 
nate  the  i)lace  ;  such  as  "  the  Cradle  of  Liber-    elegant, 

ty,"  because  there  tiie  jicople,  by  Word  and  deed,  Tlie  returned  native  threads  his  unsalutcd 
initiated  the  war  of  American  IndejKjndence ;  j  way  through  strange,  and  by  no  means  gentlo 
"  the  Athens  of  America,"  so  called  in  token  of  ,  crowds,  looking  in  vain  for  familiar  faces,  !Many 
literary  i)ie-eniincnce  and  social  culture;  "the  of  the  best  |K'o]»le  of  the  town  (if  his  \outh  aro 
City  of  Notions,"  because  of  a  normal  propcn-  j  banished  to  the  suburbs  or  lost  in  the  throng; 
sity  of  the  inhabitants  to  magnify  and  reiterate  now  and  then  he  recognizes  a  well-known  figure 
an  idea,  enterprise,  or  local  fact  with  exclusive  ajiparently  as  much  out  of  |ilace  as  himself.  The 
emphasis  —  such  as  the  introduction  of  water  courteous  gentleman  whose  bow  was  a  benedic- 
from  a  neighboring  jtond,  the  advent  of  an  cmi-  lion,  the  venerable  merchant  whose  word  was  a 
nent  foreigner,  a  special  reform,  a  personal  scan-  bond,  the  man  of  letters  whose  criticism  was  de- 
dal, the  demise  of  a  pruniincnt  citizen,  a  critical  cisive,  the  f.iir  woman  whose  beauty  was  a  jaido 
controversy,  or  the  grcjit  organ  at  the  Music  and  i)leasurc  to  all — these  dominant  social  elv 
Ilali.  The  liist  of  these  facetious  titles,  bestowed  mcnts  arc  no  more;  nor  are  others  substituted 
by  a  medical  wit,  is  "  Hiil>  of  the  Universe,"  in  therefor;  for  the  population  is  too  large,  too 
allusion  to  the  provincial   complacency  of  the    heterogeneous,  and  too  busy  to  allow  of  pcrva- 


people. 

In  a  jihysical  sense  the  "  Hub,"  whence  ra- 


sivc  individualities  or  a  social  nucleus  around 
which  lore  and  wistlom  harmoniouslvcrvstallizc. 


diate  the  sjiokes  of  so  many  railways,  is  not  a  Cars  filled  with  "all  kinds  of  f(jlk.s"  usurp  iho 
favorable  jtoint  of  the  wheel  of  life  for  the  pres- '  thoroughfares  ;  where  the  juveniles  used  to 
crvation  of  original  character,  since  the  crowds  skate,  is  a  ])ublic  garden  ;  English  steam-])ackct3 
of  social  asjiirants  thus  drawn  to  the  centre,  add-  i  land  hundreds  of  j»asscngcrs  weekly  at  the  docks, 
ed  to  the  i>erpetual  influx  of  Celts  from  l>eyond  The  old  landmarks  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the 
the  sea,  have  t)verlaid  the  Boston  dear  to  octo-  old  customs  foregone,  the  old  names  forgotten; 
genajians,  and  neutralized  all  the  traits  and  but  strangers  are  still  specially  invited  to  pews, 
most  of  the  aspects  that  individualize  the  mem-  and  when  any  eminent  person  dies  his  charac- 
ory  of  the  town  even  thirty  years  ago.  Munic-  ,  tcr  is  duly  analyzed  by  the  Historical  Society 
ipal,  Lisurance,  and  Banking  ollices  arc  rarely    and  the  Daihj  Adrcrdsir. 

occupied  by  natives;  the  original  head-quarters  .  Settled  in  1C40  by  English  emigrants,  Boston 
of  liberal  Protestantism  in  America  are  inliab-  long  maintained  a  literary  as  well  as  civic  in- 
itcd  by  a  Roman  Catholic  majority;  from  tlto  dividuality.  In  the  old  town  records  is  the 
old  and  quaintly  i)icturcsque  streets  more  osten-  chirography  of  John  Winthrop.  That  chronicle 
tatious  dwellings  have  spread  into  the  Back  Bay;  indicates  weary  vicissitudes  of  famine  and  In- 
churchcs  are  transjdanted  thither;  tall  massive  dian  attacks,  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  social 
blocks  of  stores  fill  avenues  where  the  homes  despotism.  The  declivities  on  which  the  city 
of  the  Bostonians  once  shed  the  warm  glow  of  is  built  have  historical  traditions ;  the  winding 
the  domestic  hearth  on  snow-clad,  quiet  paths,  and  hilly  streets  mark  tlic  ancient  cow-paths, 
sacred  to  pleasant  neighbors  and  playful  boys,  There  is  the  Province  House,  denuded  of  its 
now  choked  up  with  barrels,  bales,  and  boxes,  dignity,  long  the  scene  of  colonial  rule ;  the 
The  Hancock  House — ancient  shrine  of  hospi-  church  where  Franklin  was  baptized;  tiie  old 
tality  and  patriotism — has  disappeared,  and  even  '  elm  under  which  he  jdayed,  the  site  of  the 
the  "old  corner"  is  no  longer  the  trysting-place  chandler's  shop  where,  at  the  sign  of  the  blue- 
of  literati;  Pearl,  Summer,  and  Franklin  streets  ball,  his  father  worked,  and  the  grave  where  the 
are  given  up  to  traffic  ;  and  the  old  families,  ashes  of  both  his  parents  rest.  There  is  Faneuil 
whose  domiciles  once  clustered  there  in  modest  Hall,  where  for  a  century  has  echoed  the  elo- 
comfort,  have  migrated  or  passed  away.  quence  of  freemen  ;    the   adjacent  University 
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fouiulcd  in  the  infoncy  of  the  colony,  and  near 
by  the  noble  statue  of  James  Otis  to  commem- 
orate the  early  advocate  of  liberty ;  the  obelisk 
on  the  neighboring  Bunker  Hill  to  mark  the 
spot  where  occurred  the  first  battle  of  the  Kcvo- 
lution,  and  the  cannon-ball,  imbedded  in  an  an- 
cient wall,  to  typify  the  siege  over  which  Wash- 
ington kept  ward.  Chastellux  and  Warville, 
the  Abbe  Kobin  and  Kohl  have  recorded  its 
social  prestige,  and  Copley  painted  its  belles  of 
old.  The  country  around  is  like  an  English 
landscape.  The  old  town  architecture  suggests 
its  ancestral  character.  Built  in  the  deepest 
curve  of  jVIassachusetts  Bay,  which  is  studded 
Avith  islands,  in  the  middle  it  rears  its  civic 
dome  surrounded  by  stecjdes  and  roofs.  Vane, 
Goffe,  Whallcy  were  once  its  honored  guests. 
King's  Chapel  and  Coi)p's  Ilill  figure  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Cooper.  The  flag  of  the  Revolution 
was  first  reared  there.  Witches  and  Quakers 
were  there  persecuted  unto  death  and  slaves 
originally  imported  ;  the  whii)ping-post  and  the 
pillory  were  muiiicii)al  institutions.  The  INIys- 
tic  and  the  Charles  How  thither  to  the  sea.  There 
Cotton  INIather  indited  his  Magnalia,  Whitfield 
preached  to  thousands  in  the  open  air,  and  a 
circumnavigator  of  tlie  globe  was  escorted  in 
breeches  and  buckles  througli  the  streets.  Oft' 
the  harbor  was  fought  the  naval  battle  wherein 
Lawrence  fell ;  Shirley  sent  thence  recruits  to 
the  old  French  war.  There  were  memorable 
times  of  pestilence,  of  political  feuds,  and  of 
maritime  adventure.  State  Street,  the  mart 
of  bankers  and  brokers,  witnessed  the  "Boston 
Massacre"  when  British  troojis  first  fired  on 
American  citizens.  Brattle,  Pemberton,  Wig- 
glesworth,  Bowdoin,  Elliot,  Dexter,  Wendall, 
Lee,  Sullivan,  IMiillips,  Iilckley,  Otis,  Minot, 
Lloyd,  and  a  host  of  others,  have  left  enduring 
memories  among  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Bostonians.  Long  Wharf  and  the  Common  are 
endeared  landmarks  to  the  native;  the  "North 
and  South  End"  are  rife  with  family  traditions 
undreamed  of  by  the  new  inhabitants.  In  the 
Old  South's  belfry  was  the  study  of  Dr.  Belknap, 
the  first  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
,  pigeon  that  haunted  it  is  embalmed  by  the  muse 
of  Willis.  Fisheries  at  first,  distilleries  after- 
ward. East  India  trade  later,  and  factories  at 
last  brought  wealth  to  the  coffers  of  the  Bos- 
tonians. The  jokes  of  Mather  Byles,  the  songs 
of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  geniality  of  Dr. 
Kirkland,  the  ghost-stories  of  Allston,  the  teach- 
ing of  Dr.  Park,  the  editorship  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  hospitalities  of  Cabot  live  in  mature  mem- 
ories still. 

Hawthorne  has  daguerreotyped  the  early  per- 
secutions and  the  primitive  legends.  A  "hun- 
dred orators"  keep  alive  the  glory  of  the  national 
anniversary.  Long  wooden  bridges  span  river 
and  estuary ;  and  the  last  of  the  cocked  hats 
lingered  there.  Thanksgiving,  Fast-day,  Elec- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Fourth  of  July,  meet  with 
due  observance.  Archbishop  Cheverus  is  re- 
membered with  aflfection.  The  Handel  and  Ila- 
dyn  societies  perform  oratorios.     Public  schools 


thrive.  Tudor  thence  exported  ice  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  Timothy  Dexter  warming-pans  to 
the  West.  Ostinelli  long  conducted  orches- 
tras,  Bob  New  shaved,  Hustaphieve  was  Russian 
consul,  Maffit  preached  Methodism  and  Em- 
mons patriotism,  Dr.  Gardiner  taught  the  Clas- 
sics, Selfridge  shot  Austin,  and  Manlius  Sar- 
gent put  it  all  in  a  note-book.*  There  solemn 
Reviews  appear  quarterly,  a  Public  Library  is 
thronged,  Lowell  lectures  flourish  ,  there  Pres- 
cott  wrote  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  tran.slated  La  Place,  Ticknor  chronicled 
Spanish  literature,  Lyell  and  Agassiz  expounded 
the  wonders  of  nature,  Sprague  composed  "  Curi- 
osity," and  Quincy  built  a  market.  There  was 
born  Motley,  there  once  lived  Bancroft,  and 
there  Spurzheim  died.  There  is  Stuart's  orig- 
inal portrait  of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Warren's 
skeleton.  Cape  Cod's  hardy  sons  sailed  thence 
on  long  voyages,  and  returned  to  become  mer- 
chants of  renown.  There  throve  Puritanism  of 
old  and  Transcendentalism  in  our  day;  there 
they  threw  the  tea  into  the  harbor  and  cut  off 
General  Jackson's  head  from  the  prow  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  place  is  famous  for  crackers  and  Cochi- 
tuate,  for  poetry  and  mackerel,  for  snow-storms 
and  lectures.  Sleigh-rides  are  magnificent  and 
greetings  hasty ;  litterateurs  hold  colloquies  at 
book-stores;  chaises  are  still  extant,  and  so  are 
trucks  ;  there  is  still  a  pudding-store  at  Dorches- 
ter; but  Salem  Turnpike  has  become  a  myth  , 
deacons  arc  grown  obsolete ,  the  Transcript  still 
gives  zest  to  tea ;  the  General  Court  and  Select- 
men have  given  place  to  the  Legislature  and  a 
]\Iayor.  Charles  Sumner  is  United  States  Sena- 
tor, and  John  A.  Andrew  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  private  collections  of  rare 
books  and  curiosities  in  the  possession  of  men 
whose  vocations  are  the  reverse  of  literary  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  social  culture  of  the 
people.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  choice  libra- 
ries were  the  discriminate  and  expensive  glean- 
ings of  a  leather-dresser  and  a  wool-merchant. 

The  spirit  of  intellectual  emulation  early  pos- 
sessed the  brain  and  heart  of  the  Boston  boy ; 
the  school  prize  and  declamation  were  followed 
by  the  collegian's  essay,  and  this  by  the  Review 
or  Magazine  article  and  the  social  prestige  of 
wit ;  distinction  therein  is  the  goal  of  youth  and 
the  criterion  of  manhood  ;  the  process  of  "  cram- 
ming" and  rhetorical  display  become  a  kind  of 
mental  necessity ;  the  reputation  of  smartness 
is  coveted;  literary  anecdotes  and  apt  quota- 
tions are  garnered  for  the  banquet ;  tropes  and 
figures,  repartees  and  aphorisms  exercise  the 
brain  and  tongue;  by-and-by  the  shadow  of 
personal  eminence  overlays  the  sunshine  of  un- 
conscious being ;  a  certain  artificial  manner  and 
an  absence  of  the  spontaneous  formalize  inter- 
course ;  cliques  rule ;  mutual  admiration  iso- 
lates :  there  is  a  sophomorical  element  which 
survives  student-life  ;  to  be  literary  and  respect- 
able is  the  81716  qua  non.  

*  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  by  an  Old  Sexton.  2  vols. 
Boston,  1S55. 
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All  this,  in  its  way,  is  legitimately  allied  to  I 
credit  and  culture ;  but  it  is  a  limited  develop-  j 
ment,  a  one-sided  aspect  and  influence.     It  is  j 
not  that  genuine  play  of  the  mind  which  lends  , 
A-ivacity  to  the  Paris  Salon,  nor  the  intellectual  j 
content  of  the  German  Conversazione,  but  rather 
a  provincial  and  egotistic  phase  of  society  and  . 
character ;  a  partial  and  patent  form  of  inter- 
course devoid  of  much  that  is  rich  and  attract- 
ive in  sympathy — much  that  is  natural  and  hu- 
man in  life.     It  tends  to  sequestration  of  feel-  \ 
nig,  to  parsimony  in  thought,  to  intolerance  in  | 
opinion,   to  pedantry  in   expression.      "Don't 
you  dote  upon  Wordsworth  ?"  asked  a  Boston 
belle  of  her  astonished  partner,  as  she  crossed 
over  in  a  quadrille.      **I  accuse  T.  Carlyle  of  j 
inhospitality  to  my  thought,"  wrote  home  a  Bos- 
ton philo;-:ophcr,  after  i)ouring  his  views  into  the 
inattentive  car  of  the   author  of  "Sartor  Ke- ' 
sartus"  in  the  crowded  Strand.     Table-talk  in 
the  modern  Athens  is  often  cut  and  dried.  I 

Tlicrc  are  "  more  things  in  heaven  and  cartli  ' 
than  arc  dreamed  of"  in  the  Bostonian  jdii-  ; 
losophy.      There  is  a  genius  of  character,  a 
geniality  of  manners  which  have  quite  as  mucii 
to  do  witli  social  jdcasurc  and  individual  faith 
and  freedom  as  any  gift  or  discii>linc  of  mind ; 
there  is  a  daily  beauty  in  life  to  which  the  soul 
ministers  more  than  the  intellect;  there  is  an 
interest  in  men  and  women  as  such,  which  trun-  ' 
scends  the  charm  of  wit  and  the  power  of  knowl- 1 
edge ;  there  is  a  freshness  and  an  adaptatiun  of 
nature  whicii  are  mure  auspicious  inleti*  to  truth 
and  soul  tlian  the  keenest  intelligence  or  the 
most  psychological  curiosity  ,  tlicrc  is  aglow  of  , 
temperament  more  humanizing  than  tiio  must 
eftective   training,  and  a   virtue   in   scnlinR'Hl 
deej»er  than  that  of  sense  ;  the  critical  is  second- 
ary to  the  ajtprcciative ,  to  respond  heartily  is  | 
a  more  liberal  function   than  to   discriminate  ' 
willfully.      "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy"  as  well  ' 
as  a  subject  of  analysis  ;  to  enter  into  another's  , 
consciousness  is  nobler  than  to  be  absorbed  in  . 
our  own.     Enlarged  minds  arc  broadly  sympa-  ! 
thetic.      Our  great  artist  declared   himself  "a 
wide  liker;''  the  sweetest  of  Englisli  humor- 
ists, delicately  keen  in  his  literary  insight,  said 
that  "  Shaftesbury  was  not  too  high  for  him  nor 
Jonathan  Wild  too  low;"  Burke,  Franklin,  and 
Webster  found  true  companionshij)  by  the  way- 
side of  common  life  ;  and  it  was  the  proverbial 
philosophy  of  old  that  nothing  human  is  alien. 
Michael  Angelo  reveled  in  the  "  harmless  com- 
edy of  life;''  and  Sydney  Smith  fed  his  mind 
more  from  broad  intercourse  and  observation 
than  books.       "Writing,"   said  the  Countess 
Hahn  Ilahn,  "is  but  the  surrogate  of  living." 
The  "infinite  variety"  of  nature  is  violated  by 
a  uniform  local  standard ;   and  the  provincial 
errors  of  the  old  Italian  republics  mar  the  full 
and  free  activity  of  individual  endowments  in 
the  American  Athens  to-day. 

"  Nature  ever, 
Finding  discordant  fortune,  like  all  seed 
Out  of  its  proper  climate,  thrives  but  ill, 
And  Avere  the  world  belov,-  content  to  mark 
And  work  on  the  foundation  nature  lays, 


It  would  not  lack  supply  of  excellence. 
But  ye  perversely  to  religion  stniiu 
Ilim  who  was  born  to  gird  on  him  the  sword, 
A7id  of  the  jhicjit  phrasenmn  make  your  kinn; 
Therefore  your  steps  have  wandered  from  the  path." 

Dante's  Paradiso. 

The  result  of  this  exclusive  reliance  on  brain 
— this  self-absorption  to  produce  ideas,  is  to 
breed  a  perverse  indifference  to  all  but  special 
intellectual  objects — a  want  of  natural  human 
sympathy  with  any  form  of  talent  or  kind  of 
culture  or  phase  of  character  outside  of  a  pre- 
scriptive circle.  To  excel  and  not  to  coalesce 
with  otliers  is  tlie  aim.  "I  showed  my  Chess- 
player," said  the  ingenious  ^laclzcl,  "to  my 
countrymen  the  Germans,  and  they  said,  *  it  is 
a  wonder' — to  the  English,  nnd  tlioy  declared 
it  'a  triumph' — to  the  French,  and  they  ex- 
claimed, ^supcrhe,  tnafptijiquc/' — to  a  Boston  man, 
and  he  saiJ,  '  wliat  vou  bet  I  no  make  one  like 
him?'" 

Even  in  those  kinds  of  mental  development 
which  presupj)ose  impulse  and  susceptibility 
there  is  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  intellectual,  a 
studied  repudiation  of  the  imj)assioncd.  Byron 
and  Burns  were  nt>t  immaculate,  but  they  were 
soulful ;  and  an  clement  of  human  as  well  as 
ethereal  fire  is  needed  to  keeji  aglow  even  the 
thoughts  of  genius,  and  transmit  them  witli  vi- 
tal force  to  the  ages.  The  same  traits  limit 
and  harden  social  intercourse,  and  magnify 
trifles  of  conduct.  It  was,  nnd  perhaps  is  still, 
as  <lamaging  to  a  youth's  nj>utati(»n  to  be  seen 
with  his  collar  turned  down  and  driving  a  gig 
as  if  dctectetl  in  a  convivial  row.  Hence  it  is 
proverbial  that  dissipation  in  that  latitude  is 
excessive  anil  fatal,  or  ignored  wh(»lly  ;  there  is 
rarely  any  medium.  Few  have  the  moral  cour- 
age to  recognize  the  natural  claims  of  social  can- 
didates; for  years  the  so-called  (f/ite  will  "  pass 
by  on  the  other  side"  some  gifted  fcllow-crcat- 
ure  "not  of  our  set ;"  and  then  after  the  more 
cosmopolitan  seal  of  approval  has  been  given  at 
Washington,  Newport,  or  New  York,  make  the 
first  advances  to  a  most  desirable  acquaintance, 
sedulously  avoided  for  years  from  fear  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,  Dr,  Sj)urzheim  warned  the  Bostoni- 
ans,  when  their  city  was  far  more  individual « 
than  at  present,  that  their  local  intermarriages 
and  provincial  exclusiveness  would  cause  the 
stock  to  deteriorate  and  the  soul  to  famish  ;  he 
even  suggested  that  an  invasion  of  Southern 
Europeans  would  j)rove  the  best  remedy.  But 
the  exigencies  of  trade  and  the  facilities  of  travel 
are  fast  undermining  all  local  traits  and  fusing 
social  tendencies. 

A  critic  of  the  influence  of  tliis  egotism  and 
hardihood  upon  religious  development,  recog- 
nizes the  same  defect,  limit,  and  perversity: 
"The  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  are  dispar- 
aged in  the  interest  of  a  fastidious  intellectual- 
ism,  a  dainty  taste,  and  a  teasing  criticism  ;  the 
whole-hearted  love  for  real  men,  women,  and 
children  in  their  ordinary  relations,  supplanted 
by  a  haughty  preference  for  a  cultivated  clique 
or  a  mystical  and  transcendental  communion, 
more  exclusive  than  any  aristocracy  in  the  world; 
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inJiffercntism,  dilettanteism,  and  morbid  criti- 
cism located  in  high  places  and  making  a  dreary 
vacuity  where  should  be  a  luminous  centre  of 
life."* 

Saturday  night  is  no  longer  a  stated  do- 
mestic reunion.  On  that  day,  of  old,  salt  cod- 
fish, cider,  and  hickory-nuts  formed  the  dinner, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  beets,  carrots,  and 
pork-scraps  ;  whereby  an  Italian  traveler  in  1790 
records  that  he  suffered  the  greatest  indigestion 
of  his  life.  On  that  night  amusements  were 
foregone,  children  underwent  special  ablutions, 
and  were  sent  early  to  bed,  in  anticipation  of 
the  great  day  of  the  week,  signalized  by  extraor- 
dinary solemnity  of  walk  and  visage,  clean  at- 
tire, exemj)lary  cliurcli  attendance  ;  a  sirloin 
of  beef  and  an  Indian  pudding  between  the 
services,  followed  by  Catechism  and  singing  of 
hymns  in  the  evening ;  which  regimen  produced 
a  curious  periodical  infirmity,  that,  according 
to  George  Combe,  also  once  ciiaractcrized  the 
same  weekly  anniversary  in  Scotland,  and  was 
there  called  the  "Sunday  Headache."  "Do 
you  know  what  day  it  is?"  was  the  stern  pa- 
rental query  to  the  frivolous  urchins.  What 
the  talk  of  Longinus  and  Plato  was  to  the  neo- 
phytes of  antiquity,  the  lectures  of  Abelard  and 
Cousin  to  the  Paris  student,  the  discussions  of 
the  Medici  gardens  to  the  medieval  Florentine 
scholar,  such  was  the  sermon  to  the  Bostonian ; 
for  this  his  constitutional  walk,  his  special  toilet, 
his  family  procession  to  church  were  the  care- 
ful preparatives:  to  listen,  compare  notes,  dis- 
cuss and  criticise  the  Sunday  discourse  was  the 
regular  intellectual  treat ;  "  who  is  to  preach  ?" 
the  anxious  inquiry  in  the  temple-porch.  From 
the  days  of  John  Cotton,  Dr.  Cooper,  Elliot, 
and  Bishop  Parker  to  those  of  Buckminster  and 
Channing  the  pulpit  was  to  him  what  the  fo- 
rum, the  stage,  and  the  academy  is  to  other  com- 
munities :  his  most  endeared  literary  traditions 
were  those  of  local  pulpit  orator}^;  the  "min- 
ister" of  his  youth  was  the  saintly  genius  most 
fondly  enshrined  in  his  memory ;  the  most  re- 
fined legacy  of  Puritanism  no  form  of  literature 
then  and  there  held  such  memorable  sway  as 
the  Homily.  "  It  will  raise  the  price  of  pews," 
said  a  thrifty  member  of  a  congregation,  mov- 
ing down  the  crowded  aisle  after  a  great  suc- 
cess of  this  kind;  "I  don't  care  to  have  his 
sermons  published,  if  you  can  not  print  the  tone 
with  them,"  said  an  old  lady  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  issue  a  volume  of  her  deceased  pastor's 
discourses.  We  once  saw  in  the  private  study  of 
an  Episcopal  divine,  shelves  filled  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  remarkable  men  who,  in  classic  style 
and  with  eloquent  sentiment,  thus  ministered  to 
the  eager  and  critical  demand  for  preaching  in 
the  American  Athens;  and  when  we  expressed 
our  surprise  that  he  should  thus  cherish  the 
works  of  theological  opponents,  his  reply  was : 
'•They  are  the  only  books  I  know  that  attract- 
ively expatiate  on  the  philosophy  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  they  warm  me  to  my  sermonizing  though  I 
repudiate  the  dogmas."  Basil  Hall  considered 
*  Rev.  A.  11.  Mayo. 


the  most  noteworthy  of  his  experiences  in  Boston 
the  scene  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  Dr.  Chan- 
ning preached.  Henry  Ware's  New-Year's  Eve 
Sermon  has  a  pensive  charm  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  who  n^ed  to  linger  thoughtfully 
with  him  on  "  the  shoal  of  time."  Judge  Story, 
in  his  Consecration  Address  at  Mount  Auburn, 
could  invoke  no  more  touching  mem.ory  where- 
with to  bring  home  to  his  audience  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  departed,  and  its  claim  to  sepulchral 
honor,  than  the  silvery  voice  of  Buckminster. 

Out  of  the  psychological  tendencies  and  spec- 
ulative beauties  of  these  ethical  teachings  in  the 
capital  of  New  England  sprang,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  literary  animus  and  the  minor  phi- 
losoi)hie3  of  her  educated  people ;  from  the  re- 
sistance of  liberal  Christians  to  Orthodox  bio-- 
otry  arose  not  a  little  of  the  independent  think- 
ing and  intellectual  self-assertion  so  character- 
istic of  her  children.  The  first  ambition  of  the 
Harvard  graduate,  of  cleverness  and  scholar- 
ship, nurtured  in  this  atmosphere,  was  to  excel 
as  a  pulpit  orator ;  and  when  the  fervor  of  youth 
began  to  cool  and  the  function  itself  to  become 
distasteful,  he  left  the  pulpit  for  the  professor's 
chair ;  that  for  the  political  arena  or  diplomat's 
mission ;  and,  in  mature  years,  when  the  "weary 
honors  of  successful  ambition  weighed  like  lead 
on  the  wearer,"  reverting  to  his  original  literary 
instincts,  resorted  to  History  for  a  more  perma- 
nent fame.  Such,  with  more  or  less  variation 
in  detail,  has  been  the  career  of  some  of  the 
most  intellectually  ambitious  Athenian  men  of 
letters,  whose  earliest  aspiration  was  the  ser- 
mon. Nor  did  the  influence  thereof  end  with 
the  highly  educated  ;  laymen  became  eager  for 
the  honors  of  the  homily,  and  in  Sunday-schools 
and  free  chapels  were  heard  the  voices  of  trades- 
men and  mechanics.  "What  will  the  poor  fel- 
low do  now?"  asked  the  neighbor  of  a  bankrupt 
of  his  friend  ;  "  fall  back  on  the  immortal  soul," 
was  the  reply. 

The  lyceum  and  the  periodical  press  still  far- 
ther stimulated  the  minds  of  the  modern  Athe- 
nians, and  oratory  gradually  became  subtilized 
into  philosophy.  There  the  Yankee  intellect 
was  sublimated,  retaining  its  acuteness,  its  rhet- 
oric, its  local  traits :  these  grew  concise  and  ethe- 
real under  the  inspiration  of  German  literature 
and  mystic  colloquy.  Then  arose  the  trans- 
cendcntalists,  led  off  by  Margaret  Fuller :  the 
origin,  progress,  and  influence  whereof  are  de- 
scribed in  her  Memoirs.  With  much  eloquence, 
and  no  little  insight,  there  was  vast  affectation 
in  many  of  those  philosophers :  truly  were  some 
of  them  described  as  expositors  of  ideas,  those 
of  which  that  were  true  were  not  neiv^  and  those 
which  were  7ieio  were  not  tme.  Half  the  apparent 
originality  was  verbal.  Aphoristic  language 
covered  imitative  thought ;  a  cant  of  philosophy 
concealed  familiar  convictions.  In  a  word,  the 
shrewdness  which  the  Yankee  trader  applied  to 
barter,  the  Yankee  thinker  applied  to  literature ; 
there  was  no  spontaneous  overflow,  but  a  stud- 
ied ingenuity ;  his  intellectual  work  was  a  nrio- 
saic  composed  of  gems  garnered  from  a  wide 
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and  often  a  little  explored  range  of  lore.  "Or- 
phic sayings"  were  often  a  qvaint  remoulding  of 
" proverbial philosopliy;"  and  the  "Dial"'  meas- 
ured the  life-throbs  of  society  with  no  more  ac- 
curate index  than  tlie  towji-clock,  only  with  a 
mysterious  picturesqueness  singularly  winsome 
to  a  class  of  minds  to  wliich  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion and  integrity  of  thought  arc  less  impressive 
than  oracular  vagueness.  Some  of  these  as]>ir- 
ants  for  a  new  pliilosojihy  liunted  for  ideas  with 
the  sagacity  wherewith  their  less  thouglitful 
brethren  "poke  about  for  pence;"  and  tliey 
made  yic  most  of  their  c:i])ital  by  cunning  jihra- 
seology — seeing,  or  professing  to  sec,  so  dcejjly 
and  so  far,  that  merely  sensible  mortals  were 
baffled,  and  sometimes  gained  over  into  descry- 
ing sometliing  "very  like  a  whale"  in  every 
cloud  at  which  their  oracular  guides  significant- 
ly gazed.  "Margaret,  this  is  poetry,"  said  a 
transcendcntalist  to  his  comjianion,  as  Fanny 
Ellsler  gave  a  miraculous  twirl  to  her  extended 
leg.  "No,  Waldo,"  was  the  rc]ily,  "it  is  relig- 
ion." "Do  you  understand  this?"  asked  an 
auditor  of  a  transcendental  lecturer  of  the  most 
sagacious  lawyer  in  JNIa.ssachusctts.  "  No,"  he 
answered  ;  "but  my  daughters  do."  There,  in- 
deed, was  the  true  field  wherein  these  mystic 
seeds  of  desultory  and  fantastic  thought  flour- 
ished ;  the  young  were  bewitclicd  witli  tlic 
"Ideal,"  with  "a  Mission"  and  "  Aflinitics ;" 
enchanted  by  "the  dej)th  of  their  own  nature," 
disgusted  with  the  material  and  conventional ; 
"there  is  hoj»e,"  they  felt,  "in  extravagance, 
there  is  none  in  routine ;"  self-reliance  was  more 
grand  than  receptivity. 

Yet  time  has  wonderfully  corrected  and  har- 
monized what  was  noxious  in  this  "cntusymu- 
sy."  It  was  in  the  last  analy.-is  but  an  instinct- 
ive protest  against  the  formality  and  coldness 
of  tliC  intellectual  atmosi'here  and  social  lim- 
its wherein  these  fresh  souls  dwelt.  Moreover, 
expression  has  become  definite  with  the  really 
gifted  of  those  who  were  the  recognized  exjKJsi- 
tors  of  the  new  school ;  they  have  become  more 
l>ractical  in  theory,  direct  in  utterance.  Emer- 
son's later  writings  arc  more  legitimate  sj)cci- 
mens  of  the  English  essay;  chaste  as  Addison, 
tolerant  as  INIontaignc,  and  often  as  practically 
suggestive  as  Steele  or  Sydney  Smith.  We 
still,  however,  find  the  weird  in  opposition  to 
the  human  sjnrit ;  the  constant  assertion  of 
will  and  self-reliance  as  the  essence  of  the  true 
"Conduct  of  Life" — indicative  of  a  tempera- 
ment wherein  "the  blood  and  judgment  arc  not 
so  well  commingled"  as  to  make  a  representa- 
tive thinker,  but  one  Mhose  clerical  descent 
and  New  England  discij^line  has  concentrated 
into  an  intellectual,  self- sufficing  gleaner  of 
ideas,  rather  than  a  comprehensive  and  sym- 
pathetic human  interpreter — "a  polished  Puri- 
tan with  the  piety  left  out,"  as  he  has  been  clev- 
erly described.  Climate,  culture,  organization, 
and  the  prevailing  kind  of  social  life  have  much 
to  do  with  all  the  erratic  phenomena  of  Athe- 
nian development ;  they  refine  rather  than  ex- 
pand, clarify  rather  than  warm,  individualize 


rather  than  harmonize  the  consciousness  and 
the  influences  of  intellectual  life. 

An  English  visitor,  one  briglit  day  in  autumn, 
was  encountered  by  a  native  on  one  of  the 
bridges  near  Boston,  with  a  sen-ant  following 
loaded  with  a  tliick  over-coat,  a  spencer,  a  shawl, 
a  pair  of  over-shoes,  and  an  umbrella.  "I'm 
sorn,-  you're  leaving  us,"  said  the  latter.  "  Oh, 
I'm  only  taking  a  Avalk,"  replied  John  Bull. 
"I  expect  to  use  all  these  things  in  turn  before 
I  get  home  to  dinner,  your  climate  is  so  infer- 
nally changeable."  A  youth,  born  abroad,  when 
he  first  danced  in  a  quadrille  at  a  party  in  the 
environs  of  Boston,  remarked  that  the  wav  his 
fair  partner  touched  hands  reminded  him  of  "a 
boy  feeling  for  cucumbers  in  the  dark."  Is  there 
not  a  connection  between  these  two  illustrations 
of  climate  and  manners?  A  certain  scientific 
alternation  of  heat  and  cold  destroys  the  nuille- 
ability  of  metals,  and  at  the  same  time  increases 
their  incisive  quality;  and  A\hy,  if  half  that  j)hi- 
losophers  tell  us  of  the  inlluence  of  climate  on 
humanity  is  true,  may  not  the  i>rcvalent  altern- 
ation of  winds  modify  character?  Tempera- 
ment has  nuich  to  do  with  social  manifestations, 
and  temperature  with  temperament.  A  man  or 
woman  who  has  been  accustomed  for  years  to 
a  sudden  chill  and  glow,  and  has  the  jdiysical 
vigor  therefor,  becomes  reticent ;  the  feelings, 
like  the  persj/iratiou,  are  checked,  and  sensibili- 
ty like  the  cuticle,  prows  impervious.  The  cast 
wind,  so  grateful  after  sultriness,  yet  so  bleakly 
l>ene*rating  and  rei)uUive  to  delicate  nerves, 
from  its  abrupt  refrigerative  efleet  has  no  little 
influence  ui)on  the  social  instincts  of  the  Bos- 
ton ian. 

The  denizen  of  New  York  in  his  Sunday  walk 
in  Fifth  Avenue  encounters  such  jdcasurable 
greetings  that  he  is  a.ssurcd  the  sight  of  him  is 
a  satisfaction  on  the  mere  ground  of  comj)an- 
ionship,  as  a  human  being,  not  because  he  can 
gratify  curiosity,  exchange  criticisms,  or  is  a 
member  of  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society  ;  the 
social  feeling  there  is  normal,  and  irresj)ective 
of  intellectual  or  financial  distinction.  Let  him 
promenade  Beacon  Street  between  churches  and 
the  salutation  will  be  curt  or  curious,  rarely 
warmed  by  the  zest  of  fellowship.  "  When  did 
you  come  ?  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  ? 
What  arc  you  about?"  says  the  Bostonian  to 
the  occasional  visitor.  "How  are  you?  I'm 
delighted  to  see  you.  Come  in  to  dinner?" 
says  the  Gothainitc. 

Boston  is  a  good  jdace  to  have  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  you,  and  just  as  good  a  one  to  have 
it  made  chronic;  want  of  sympathy  does  the 
one,  cliqueism  the  other.  JNIost  people  there 
are  bookish,  few  genial ; ,  men  arc  jcsteemed  as 
lions  more  than  as  brothers ;  and  women  as 
brilliant  rather  than  lovable.  "  What  does  he 
know  ?''  is  the  query  regarding  each  new  social 

candidate.     "How  did  you  like  • 's  speech  ?" 

asked  one  of  the  auditors  of  his  youthful  friend. 
"I  was  thinking  how  much  better  I  could  do  it 
myself,"  was  the  characteristic  reply.  You  can 
find  more  fluent  and  suggestive  talkers  in  Bos- 
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ton  in  a  day  than  you  can  in  New  York  in  a 
month  ;  hut  among  the  latter  there  is  a  ready 
hospitality  for  your  spontaneous  self,  while  tlie 
former  meets  each  idea  with  critical  comment 
or  argumentative  cluillenge  ;  the  one  may  wake 
up  your  mind,  but  the  other  is  Air  more  likely 
to  refresli  your  heart.  Intellect  is  idolized  in 
Boston;  fellowship  enjoyed  in  New  York.  Book- 
stores are  the  casinos,  clubs  the  mental  gym- 
nasiums, reading  the  recreation  of  the  genuine 
modern  Athenian.  You  see  scores  of  pale  girls 
carrying  home  books  from  the  public  library ; 
you  hear  perpetual  criticism  ;  a  bon  viot  is  a 
social  victory,  a  literary  dinner  the  fashionable 
desideratum — all  of  which  is  charming  in  its 
way.  It  promotes  mental  alacrity,  it  keeps 
people  out  of  mischief,  it  leads  to  culture  and  to 
fame — but  when  exclusive,  leads  also  to  hardi- 
hood, to  egotism,  and  to  the  abeyance  of  fresh, 
broad,  and  earnest  social  sympathies.  It  is  not 
all  of  life;  it  does  not  embrace  the  soulful,  the 
appreciative,  the  responsive,  so  vast  and  dear, 
that  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  academic  and 
the  grasp  of  the  knowing  fiiculty  ;  yet  is  it  com- 
placently regarded  as  a  universal  test  and  tri- 
umph. The  Boston  Review  is  named  for  the 
American  continent — the  Boston  Magazine  for 
the  Atlantic  Ocean !  Boston  is  an  admirable 
place  for  a  young  man  to  go  away  from  ;  it  is 
also  an  admirable  place  to  which  to  return — for 
a  visit ;  provided  that  one  knows  how  to  im- 
prove his  time  and  opportunities. 

A  dinner  with  the  Atlantic  Club,  a  visit  to 
Cambridge,  a  chat  in  some  lawyer's  or  editor's  of- 
fice, a  rummage  at  the  Antiquarian  Book-Store, 
an  hour  at  the  City  Library  or  the  Athena:um, 
or  a  colloquy  with  Longfellow  or  Holmes,  Dr. 
Walker  or  Dr.  Hedge,  Emerson,  Parsons,  Mrs. 
Howe,  Henry  James,  William  Hunt,  or  Whip- 
ple, will  soon  convince  any  one  that  the  intel- 
lectual prestige  of  Boston  is  well  founded,  and 
its  best  social  resources  charmingly  available. 
The  names  of  Story,  Channing,  Quincy,  and 
Everett  are,  alas !  inscribed  at  Mount  Auburn  ; 
Webster  and  Prescott  are  no  more  ;  Theodore 
Parker  survives  in  his  disciples. 

A  few  of  the  solid  and  accomplished  men  of 
Boston  lag  behind  the  times,  and  are  candidates 
for  the  diet  recently  prescribed  by  a  wit  for  such 
perverse  citizens  —  Ketch-up  •  there  are  evi- 
dences that  some  of  them  have  already  taken 
homeopathic  doses  of  the  same.  Despite  the 
encroachments  of  a  foreign  and  rural  popula- 
tion, the  bereavements  and  transitions  of  society, 
and  the  local  changes,  there  is  fresh  and  noble 
proof  that  Boston  is  true  to  her  birth-right  and 
loyal  to  her  patriotic  inheritance.  The  list  of 
her  martyred  sons  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  in- 
includes  the  most  honored  of  her  family  names 
on  the  heroic  roll,  so  tenderly  cherished  and 
worthily  commemorated — Dwight,  Cary,  Dehon, 
Revere,  Putnam,  Lowell,  Shaw,  and  others ;  so 
that  the  returning  native  can  solace  his  regrets 
for  all  that  is  passed  away,  by  the  hallowed  mem- 
ories that  have  newly  crowned  his  birth-place 
with  sacred  fame. 
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IT  is  generally  conceded  that  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  turns  the  most  vital  inter- 
ests of  the  civil  condition  of  life.  But  the  mar- 
riage tie  comprises  vastly  more  than  this,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  the  holiest  affections  of 
which  mankind  is  susceptible. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  holiest  condition  in 
which  the  sexes  can  exist  together,  and  which 
forms  the  very  pivot  of  civilization — how  is  it 
that  such  a  noble  institution  is  at  once  the  most 
sacred  of  human  conditions,  and  the  indirect 
origin  of  the  gravest  evils  of  this  life? 

Is  it  destiny  that  inflicts  upon  the  human  be- 
ing all  the  torments  which  attend  unmated  man- 
kind, or,  as  the  alternative,  oflcrs  this  being  a 
condition  full  of  anxiety  and  tribulation — and 
perhaps  woe?  Does  a  perfection,  seen  in  the 
anticipated  future,  so  thoroughly  fode  in  the 
reality  in  which  it  comes  to  be  clothed?  Or 
does  society  breathe  the  curse  cf  stateness  upon 
the  very  condition  of  life  to  which  it  owes  its 
most  cherishable  privileges?  To  all  these  que- 
ries we  must  answer.  No. 

At  least  as  regards  marriage,  it  is  not  com- 
monly true  that  we  get  too  little  for  our  pains. 
The  trouble  is,  that  we  expect  too  much.  Hence 
we  arc  frequently  astonished,  and  even  morti- 
fied, that  our  partner  for  life  does  not  possess 
the  very  desiderata  which,  in  truth,  we  ourselves 
lack.  Besides,  it  is  not  flattering  to  be  charged 
with  ignorance  concerning  self-imposed  duties  ; 
and  when  the  question  turns  upon  conjugal  ob- 
ligations, there  is  a  sort  of  self-justification  in 
attributing  to  incompatibilitij  of  disposition  the 
origin  of  numerous  domestic  troubles.  Sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  the  reverse,  like  courage, 
has  been  pretty  evenly  dispensed  to  the  human 
family.  And  the  average  disposition  of  an  in- 
dividual is  oftener  governed  by  the  view  he  takes 
of  the  common  events  of  life  than  by  an  inherent 
peculiarity  of  character.  But  even  though  this 
fact  be  generally  admitted,  the  practical  appli- 
cation is  rejected  ;  because  men  and  women  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  their  domestic  bliss  or 
misery  mainly  results  from  inconsiderable  acts 
involving  neither  marked  harmony  or  contra- 
riety of  disposition,  nor  any  deep-working  of  the 
moral  nature. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Jones  possess  a  fair  average  of 
good  disposition.  Mrs.  Jones  finds  her  recrea- 
tion in  music  or  painting,  or  in  both ;  or  per- 
haps she  evinces  a  lively  interest  in  church  mat- 
ters during  the  week.  Mr.  Jones  does  not  com- 
prehend "  four-quarter  time,"  and  can  not  appre- 
ciate Titian.  Indeed,  he  does  not  wish  to  cul- 
tivate or  admire  either  art — a  very  evident  fact, 
because  he  rings  his  changes  ui)on  a  stale  old 
joke  about  "four-quarters"  and  "five-twenties" 
at  the  expense  of  the  former ;  and  he  insists  that, 
after  all,  the  prettiest  combination  of  color  is 
red,  white,  and  blue.  And  as  for  occasions  of 
outburst  of  this  questionable  witticism,  could 
there  be  a  more  appropriate  time  than  upon 
the  Wednesdav  and  Fridav  evenings  when  he 
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grumblinffly  calls  to  conduct  his  wife  from  the 
church  door? 

Mr.  Thompson  admires  uhat  is  essentially 
termed  "home  music,"  while  his  wife  finds  no 
enjoyment  in  the  art  outside  the  opera-house. 
It  is  quite  a  fortuitous  circumstance  if  she  does 
not  take  lessons  at  $100  i)er  quarter;  and  a 
positive  mercy  if  poor  Thompson's  home  be  not 
invaded  by  a  crowd  of  fiercely  mustached  vapa- 
bonds  and  dowdy,  unwashed  females.  Enough 
is  here  disclosed  to  show  that  considerable  ma- 
terial for  unbappinoss  lies  not  in  tbe  deep  re- 
cesses of  married  life,  but  at  the  surface  of  do- 
mestic existence.  Tiius,  they  who  aj)pcar  haj)- 
py  in  the  eye  of  society  often  fail  to  ai)j)reciate 
each  other's  pursuits  through  unwillingness  to 
nourish  a  kindred  sym]»athy,  and  tbe  evil  lays 
the  ground-work  of  ultimate  coldness — if  not  of 
unfaithfulness.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  behave 
well  in  society ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to 
net  justly  at  home.  Truly,  a  laudable  dc>irc 
for  public  esteem  begcttcth  many  a  courteous 
action,  but  it  is  in  the  inner,  the  unseen,  the 
sacred  ajjartmcnt  of  our  home  tbat  tbe  pride  of 
goodness  and  truth  gives  birth  to  bapjiincss. 

Taking  an  average  condition  in  life,  man's 
contentment  of  mind  is  considerably  according 
to  his  own  making;  and  likewise,  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  his  bapjtiness  lies  greatly  in  his 
hands.  This  should  be  a  chceriog  reflection, 
though  we  fcrtr  it  is  not  commonly  nourisbcd. 
But  it  is  nevcrtbekss  a  true  cne.  IJecausc,  in 
tbe  present  ca.'^c,  if  tbe  marrie«I  life  l>c  thorough- 
ly analyzed,  a  niajority  of  sufTcringwill  be  found 
to  originate  in  errors  of  omission  rather  tban  in 
those  of  commission  :  and  in  errors  of  omission 
frccjucntly  lies  tiic  evil  in  question.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  doing  n  kindly  act.  did  we  but  dis- 
play one  half  the  zeal  which  animates  us  in  con- 
cealing the  consequences  of  a  bad  deed,  many 
of  the  pains  and  j>enaliies  of  our  earthly  career 
would  be  avoided,  and  a  peaceful  death  would 
be  the  closing  scene  of  a  life  of  truth  and  love. 

Unfortunately,  the  errors  of  our  partners  re- 
flect themselves  in  an  undue  degree  uj)on  our 
character,  and  stamp  our  recij>rocative  actions 
with  a  portion  of  the  fauhiness  to  which  these 
actions  owe  their  origin.  It  is  so  gratifying  to 
be  a  corrector  of  error — an  avenger  of  truth  I 
We  forget  our  own  fallibility,  and  we  increase 
to  an  indefinite  degree  the  very  ills  which  we 
had  desired  to  dissipate. 

Tbe  rare  power  of  man  to  gaze  undismayed 
upon  the  vicissitudes  which  beset  his  path  through 
life,  proclaims  the  exalted  characteristics  of  his 
sex,  and  entitles  him  to  love,  to  cherish,  and  to 
ennoble  the  being  who  is  so  necessary  to  his  hap- 
piness. Yet,  from  its  very  nature,  his  noble 
equijioise  is  often  lost  in  the  petty  vexations  of 
the  moment.  It  has  been  said  that  were  man- 
kind deprived  of  the  notoriety  attending  a  j^ub- 
lic  death  there  would  be  no  martyrs.  Truly 
it  were  dithcult  to  play  nuirtyr  if  none  stood  by 
to  applaud ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  perhaps,  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  play  hero  in  one's  own 
house.     There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it — 


the  game  does  not  pay.     But  we  frequently 
grin  and  bear  many  little  annoyances  which  a 
,  little  thoughtfulness  would  overcome. 

What  if  our  husband  grumbles  a  little  over 
an  indiflferent  breakfast?  Why  not  suAIt  our 
wife  to  sing  her  doleful  tale  about  the  short- 
comings of  a  delinquent  servant  ?  Poor  as  it  is, 
the  former  would  not  sell  his  meal  for  twenty 
times  its  value.  And  for  the  rest,  it  is  poor 
consolation  to  give  sharp  advice  to  a  wife  when 
all  she  desires  from  her  husband  is  a  little  sym- 
pathetic grumble. 

We  greatly  fear  that  men  and  women  think 
too  much  about  one  miothcry  and  too  little  fur 
uuh  otiur.  The  love  of  a  man  may  be  actually 
enthralled  by  very  humble  means:  the  homely 
but  ever  ready  slip]  ers  at  the  evening  fireside; 
the  dainty  bit  wbich  his  wife  has  juvjiared  (with 
a  ten  minutes'  labor)  expressly  for  his  evening 
meal ;  or  the  little  display  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, sweetly  granted  at  tbe  dose  of  the  day. 
And  surely  the  lovo  of  woman  were  cbeajTly 
earned  and  secured  by  little  deeds  and  even 
sacrifices.  When  ahmc,  she  dreams  of  us  as 
wbolly  immersed  in  the  l)Ji.»>iness  of  the  day. 
But  the  small  basket  of  early  or  rare  fruit,  or 
the  new  ribbon,  which  we  might  so  easily  bring 
her  now  and  then,  would  tell  iicr  its  own  little 
tale — that  she  is  in  our  heart  even  \^hcn  we  nro 
immersed  in  the  duties  and  excitements  of  traflic. 

What  if  wc  slat  our  things  around  now  and 
then?  Pray  don't  look  sour,  licmembcr  that 
wc  are  men  ;  and  men  arc  rarely  celebrated  for 
the  proj»cr  ordering  of  the  clothes-press.  And 
as  for  the  things  which  our  wife  carries  about 
wl)encver  she  iravrls — and  tnily  tbcir  nanie  is  le- 
gion !  — why  be  over-troubled  about  tbem  ?  Piek 
up  her  parasol ,  throw  her  veil  over  your  arm  ; 
carr>'  her  traps.  Of  course  these  things  trouble 
you.  Whom  do  they  not  trouble?  But  you 
would  be  far  more  sorely  troubled  were  she 
gone  forever,  and  if  these  very  sources  of  an- 
noyances were  carefully  packed  away  in  some 
dark  closet.  She  may  not  reward  you  on  the 
spot  for  all  your  trouble,  but  there  are  ninety- 
nine  chances  in  a  hundred  that  she  feels  grate- 
ful for  your  aid,  and  she  will  soon  learn  to  miss 
you  when  you  are  absent. 

In  the  case  of  interested  marriages  it  seems 
cruel  that  the  lives  of  such  couples  should  ap- 
pear to  give  the  lie,  on  the  score  of  hap])inoss, 
t<j  their  less  sordid  but  more  noi.sy  neighbors. 
If,  however,  it  prove  a  source  of  consolation  to 
these  latter,  they  should  remember  that 
''The  jinpling  of  the  guinea  helpa 
The  hurt  tliat  honor  feelj*." 

And,  in  the  end,  it  is  very  questionable  if  the 
inconveniences  of  life  attending  disinterested 
marriages  is  not  invariably  to  be  jjrcferred  to  the 
apparent  harmony  existing  between  individuals 
united  solely  through  mercenary  motives,  who, 
by  tacit  consent,  agree  to  disagree  ;  and  who  con- 
sequently lead  a  life  of  mock  tranquillity.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  the  world  is 
doomed  to  teem  with  men  and  women  who, 
amidst  their  petty  bickerings,  lose  sight  of  the 
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hi<;h  mission  for  wliich  they  were  created.  And 
this  state  of  affairs  is  often  to  be  wondered  at, 
because  the  woman,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands her  power  (one  would  suppose),  will  not 
abandon  the  little  graces  by  which  she  pained 
the  love  of  her  liege  lord.  And  he  who  fails  to 
preserve  his  love  in  its  early  freshness  abandons 
the  respect  and  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  him- 
self. For  if  the  character  of  Husband  be  of  an 
order  at  once  creative,  ennobling,  and  sacred, 
how  noble  and  sacred  must  be  the  being  of  her 
who  is  his  co-worker  in  holiness,  the  repository 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  the  keej)cr  of  his  afllec- 
tions  and  his  innocence,  and  the  lovely  modeler 
of  the  characters  of  his  children  ! 

And  though  the  character  of  Wife  entail  a 
measure  of  subjectiveness,  her  many  sacrifices 


are  not  only  such  as  she  would  never  sustain  in 
devotion  to  her  own  sex,  but  they  are  frequently 
of  a  reciprocal  nature,  and  find  reward  in  the 
bosom  alone  of  him  for  whom  she  suffers  them 
— in  the  bosom  alone  of  him  for  whose  sake  she 
bears  the  honorable  title  of  wife  and  mother — 
his  all  in  all — his  heaven  upon  earth  ! 

It  was  a  saying  replete  with  poetic  imagery 
when  our  Saviour  called  the  Church  His  Wife. 
But  it  was  more  than  poetry — it  was  the  poetry 
of  truth!  In  the  lives  of  Christ  and  His  Bride 
is  shadowed  forth,  in  typical  hues,  the  deep  de- 
votion that  should  crown  the  marriage  vow. 

Then,  indeed,  were  solved  the  holy  problem 
of  this  life  ;  for  man  and  woman  would  prepare 
each  other  for  the  true  consummation  of  their 
love  in  the  realms  of  Eternal  Bliss ! 


(Biiitnr'!j  (Bn.aij  Cjjiiir. 


THE  year  is  closing  peacefully  after  the  wild 
storms  of  war,  and  the  Christmas  that  is  com- 
ing will  be  truly  a  festival  of  peace  and  good-will. 
The  passions  goucrutcd  by  civil  war  can  not  be  rap- 
idly (juieted ;  and  for  many  a  month  and  year  the 
country  must  toss  and  heave  like  the  sea  after  a 
tempest. 

Yet,  what  a  North  Carolinian  said  the  other  day 
is  very  true,  that  there  is  apparently  no  ill-feeling,  no 
vindictive  wish,  in  tliis  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  great  sobriety,  thi-rc  is  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  dangerous  fallacy  of  the  principle  uj)Ou  which 
the  rebellion  proceeded,  but  there  is  an  equally  sober 
wish  that  all  trace  of  the  diderencc  may  disappear 
as  swiftly  and  as  surely  as  possible. 

The  result  of  the  war  is  a  misfortune  for  nobody. 
It  has  consumed  human  life,  it  has  wasted  property, 
but  the  gains  for  each  side  are  greater  than  the 
losses.  The  principles  of  national  unity  and  of 
equal  rights  before  the  law  have  been  vindicated  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  again 
questioned,  and  the  advantage  of  such  a  result  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind is  incalculable. 

For  the  present,  of  course,  some  of  those  who 
heartily  supported  the  rebellion  do  not  admit  the 
truth  of  these  principles — they  merely  acquiesce  in 
the  superior  force  which  has  asserted  them.  Such 
persons  may  even  maintain  a  sullen  attitude  of  re- 
sistance, and  cherish  a  secret  hope  of  once  more  try 
ing  the  issue  by  arms.  But  these  are  not  the  men 
who  fought,  they  are  those  who  were  content  to 
snuff  the  battle  afar  off.  Soldiers  are  practical  men. 
They  depend  upon  force,  and  they  know  when  they 
are  overpowered.     Soldiers  submit,  orators  do  not. 

Tliat  there  is  a  feeling  of  intense  hostility  at  the 
South  toward  the  men  who  are  supposed  especially 
to  represent  the  principle  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
contest  is  not  to  be  denied.  Those  who  denounce 
Slaver}',  for  instance,  are  supposed,  not  unnatural- 
ly but  untruly,  to  hate  slaveholders.  But  they  do 
not.  They  may  deplore  its  effect  upon  public  inter- 
ests and  private  character,  and  expose  them  as  plain- 
lyas  words  permit,  but  that  is  quite  independent  of 
any  meaner  feeling  whatever.  They  may  claim  that 
all  men  have  inherent  rights,  but  that  is  not  to  be 
the  enemies  of  any  man  or  class,  but  the  very  re- 
verse.    In  this  country  we  demand  equal  rights  for 


!  all  men,  because  the  denial  of  them  imperils  the 
!  peace  and  rights  of  every  man.  No  man,  or  class, 
I  or  community  here  can  separate  itself  from  any  oth- 
I  er.  What  is  any  man's  business,  so  far  as  rights 
are  concerned,  is  every  man's.  The  factory  system 
in  New  England,  for  instance,  is  the  business  of 
Georgia  and  Arkansas,  as  of  every  other  community 
in  the  country.  For  if  in  that  system  fundamental 
rights  should  be  disregarded  and  ignorance  and  crime 
fostered,  there  is  not  a  citizen  in  the  remotest  cor- 
ner of  the  land  who  would  not  only  be  justified,  but 
morally  bound,  to  protest  and  expose  the  iniquit}'. 
The  mind-your-own-business  kind  of  statesmanship 
is  the  best  or  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  the  worst, 
if  you  tliink  that  nothing  but  j'our  own  immediate 
personal  benefit  is  your  business.  It  is  the  best,  if 
you  understand  that  no  man  in  a  country  can  be 
isolated  from  any  othei",  and  that  all  go  up  or  down 
together. 

There  is  a  necessary  difference,  but  no  necessary 
antagonism,  between  the  various  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. Climate  and  soil  are  subtle  influences,  affect- 
ing both  character  and  commerce.  The  people  of 
New  England,  of  the  northwest,  of  tlie  Middle 
States,  and  of  the  South,  will  always  have  local 
characteristics ;  and  what  will  be  the  task  of  a  true 
statesmanship  but  to  modify  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  prevent  their  development  into  alienation  ? 
The  freest  communication  and  the  freest  debate 
will  level  the  lines  and  bring  us  all  more  closely 
and  amicably  together.  Whatever  tends  to  sepa- 
rate us,  physically  or  mentally,  prolongs  jealousy 
and  hostility.  And,  in  this  sense,  railroads  and 
telegraphs  and  newspapers  become  actual  ministers 
of  national  peace.  Neither  side  should  ask  silence 
or  timidity  of  the  other.  What  we  all  want  is  the 
truth  stated  as  forcibly  as  the  pen  and  tongue  can 
utter  it.  The  policy  that  each  earnestly  believes 
to  be  essential  to  the  national  welfare  each  must 
earnestly  advocate,  and  perpetually  appeal  to  the 
great  final  tribunal— the  people  at  the  polls. 

If  this  could  be  the  spirit  on  all  sides,  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country,  even  with  profound  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  w^ould  not  be  a  very  long  or  diffi- 
cult process. 

The  danger  of  ascribing  a  literal  fulfillment  to 
prophecies  of  any  kind  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
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manuscript  -which  lias  come  into  our  hands,  and 
which  was  written  in  the  Utica  Lunatic  Asylum 
by  one  of  the  patients  in  1857.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  writer's  father.     He  says : 

"■Tlint  you  may  know  what  I  have  been  doinc:,  Satan 
the  King,  the  Ark,  the  (Jhri:?t  (for  the  thues  are  changed), 
will  i.-^sue  ten  commandineuts  which  shall  8ui>ersede  Mo- 
ees's  law  and  Chn:?t'3  law,  and  in  fortij-tico  months  de- 
stroy the  tcmjilc  of  the  United  States  Govcrninnit  and 
build  it  again.  Thc^c  thini,'3  will  cro  into  the  contents  of 
my  Book  of  Uevelations.  Thia  ia  not  spcculiition,  and  is 
more  than  orthodox." 

Forty-two  months  from  the  d;itc  of  the  letter  is 
about  the  exact  time  of  the  f;ill  of  Sumter.  The 
disagreeable  part  of  the  prophecy  is,  that  Satan  is 
not  only  to  destroy  but  to  rebuild  the  Government. 
But  meanwhile  our  lunatic  friend  is  proved  a  nuuh 
better  projihct  than  the  excellent  Mr.  Joseph  iMilKr 
— ii  that  is  anv  consolation  to  any  botlv. 


Tin:  soldiers  oftlic  late  Mar  will  have  no  reason 
to  complain,  as  those  of  our  Revolution  did,  that 
they  are  for{;ottcn  and  disregarded  by  the  people. 
There  is  no  passport  to  popular  favor  so  sure  as  the 
record  of  military  service.  The  gates  of  political 
success  arc  thrown  wide  open  to  tlic  veterans,  and 
no  party  feels  even  a  hope  of  victory  at  tlje  ik)11s 
which  does  not  head  its  ticket  with  a  (lenoral. 
The  chief  candidates  of  all  jiartics  in  all  the  States 
in  the  late  Autumn  elections  were  soldiers;  and  it  is 
as  true  of  the  late  rebel  as  of  the  loyal  States.  In 
Mississippi  (Icncral  Humphreys  h;us  l)oen  elected; 
and  in  Soutli  Carolina  (Jeneral  Wade  Hampton  has 
been  defeated — if  defeated  at  all — by  a  very  small 
majority  :  each  of  them  Wing  opposed  by  a  civilian. 
The  most  effective  speakers  also  have  boon  soldiers. 
Whatever  may  l>o  their  otlur  ruialifications  for  ora- 
toiy  and  jwlitical  leadership,  thore  i»  a  jMtpular  in- 
stinct that  men  who  have  freely  and  con.'*tantly 
ri.skeil  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  (Jovernmeiit  have 
a  peculiar  right  to  advise  how  it  shall  l»e  comluctcd. 

'llien  the  fnTsonal  presence  of  heroes  is  always 
inspiring.  There  is  universal  curiosity  to  sec  the 
man  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  won  signal  vic- 
tories. If  it  has  merely  added  renown  to  the  na- 
tional name  the  national  gratitude  is  irrepressible. 
Nelson  was  the  most  popular  man  in  Kngland.  Ihit 
if  the  victory  has  been  a  clear  gain  for  civilization 
and  mankind  as  well  as  a  national  glory,  the  en- 
thusiasm and  feeling  are  not  to  be  described.  In 
the  United  States  the  most  popular  men — those 
whom  more  people  wouM  go  a  greater  distance  to 
see  than  any  other — arc  Grant,  Farragut,  Sherman, 
and  Sheridan. 

The  same  kind  of  interest  attends  the  story  of 
their  lives  and  achievements.  When  Southey 
wrote  the  Life  of  Nelson,  which  he  did  with  singu- 
lar skill,  the  poet  of  Thalaba  and  Madoc  was  the 
most  popular  author  in  England.  So  also  the  un- 
pretending volume  in  which  Major  Nichols  tells 
the  Story  of  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea  has  been 
eagerly  sought  and  every  where  read,  and  already 
more  than  tliirty  editions  have  been  sold.  A  simi- 
lar sketch  of  Sheridan's  scouring  of  the  Shenandoah 
would  have  the  same  general  chann. 

It  is  this  feeling  which  has  prompted  the  sketch- 
es of  the  careers  of  our  great  Generals  which  have 
been  published  in  this  Magazine,  and  which  have 
been  read  with  such  avidity  and  interest  all  over 
the  land.  That  ver}'  interest  has  led  to  criticism 
of  them,  to  objection  as  to  some  of  the  details,  and 
to  correction  of  some  unavoidable  misstatements. 


j  Of  course  in  such  narrations  there  will  l)e  descrip- 
tions of  operations  which  will  be  challenged,  and 
estimates  of  character  which  will  seem  to  manv 
unjust.  And  there  may  even  be  misn  presenta- 
tions which  arise  from  any  thing  but  malevolence 
on  the  part  of  tlie  writers.  Thus  we  are  sure  the 
paper  upon  General  Sheridan  in  our  August  num- 
ber, while  it  vividly  describes  the  resistless  force 
with  which  the  genius  of  that  noble  soldier  mag- 
netizes an  army,  leaves  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
his  general  habit  of  speech.  The  reader  would 
easily  suppose  that  tlie  General  was  habitually  pro- 
fane, and  constantly  swore,  as  General  Crant  con- 
stantly smokes.  This  is  a  mistake;  for  General 
Sheridan,  though  not  a  Puritan,  is  not  a  profane 
man.  In  the  ardor  of  battle,  when  he  sees  men 
faltering  or  his  plans  miscarrying,  like  "Washing- 
ton at  Monmouth,  and  like  every  General  in  our 
army,  with  few  exceptions,  Sheridan  peals  out  a 
ringing  oath,  which  has  the  force  of  an  act,  and  in 
the  wild  tumult  drives  home  his  will  upon  every 
man  around  him.  Rut  the  last  ofTcnsc  of  which 
such  a  man  would  l>e  guilty  is  weakening  his  com- 
mon conversation  with  the  foolish  rhetoric  of  oaths. 
We  point  what  wc  are  .^aying  by  this  illu'^tration 
l)ocause  of  a  popular  and  not  unnatural  iuijiression 
tliat  so  suift  and  impetuous  a  .«(ddier  must  be  al- 
ways a  liberal  swearer;  and  l>ecause  we  regret  that 
unintrntionally  the  opinion  should  liavc  l>een  con- 
firmed in  these  pages.  •'  Sound  swearing  helps 
wonderfully  in  the  field,"  said  one  of  our  mo.«;t  brill- 
iant Major-Generals  to  the  Fa^y  Chair;  "  I  swear 
myself  then,  ami  don't  feel  guilty."  Yet  in  an  ac- 
tpiaintance  of  many  years  wc  had  never  luard  him 
use  an  oath. 

The  kind  reader  will  not  understand  that  we  arc 
justifying  pnifanity  ;  mo  arc  only  defending  the 
goo<l  name  of  men  wc  all  love  and  honor  against 
misconception. 

The  jMipular  admiration  of  the  soldiers,  which  is 
the  text  of  our  little  .sermon,  is  farther  shown  in  tho 
generous  way  in  which  the  political  canvass  was 
conducted.  No  orator  of  character  .sought  to  depre- 
ciate the  service  of  tliu  opposing  military'  candi<lates, 
unless  th«"ir  failure  were  conspicuous  and  unchal- 
lenged. They  wen-  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  a  certain  policy,  and  if  personal  criticism  was 
made  it  wa.s  sohly  upon  the  ground  of  jjolitical 
sentiment  or  action.  Every  speaker  felt  that  ho 
wounded  his  own  cause  if  he  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
military  career  of  the  opponent. 

From  this  kind  of  idolatry  a  very  grave  mischief 
may  easily  spring.  A  soldier  is  not  of  necessity  a 
good  civil  magistrate.  Indeed  th«rc  arc  reasons 
why  he  should  be  a  peculiarly  poor  one.  The  law 
in  which  he  has  been  trained  is  military  law,  ar.d 
military  law  is  despotic.  Rut  the  security  has  been, 
and  is,  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  military  he- 
rocs  are  only  civilians  after  all,  and  even  if  they 
were  bred  soldiers  they  had  been  reabsorbed  into 
civil  life  when  the  war  began.  Grant  had  been  at 
West  Point,  but  he  was  a  tanner  in  the  spring  of 
1801.  Sherman  had  been  in  a  banking-ofhcc  in 
California.  The  war  found  Rurnside.  upon  a  rail- 
road, and  Hooker  upon  a  farm.  And  it  was  not 
found  that  the  soldiers  who  had  become  civilians 
were  the  least  eflicient  when  the  trial  came. 

There  was  indeed  a  strong  prejudice  against  West 
Point  when  the  war  began ;  not  because  it  was 
doubted  that  young  men  there  received  a  good  mili- 
tary' education,  but  because  the  political  influence 
of  the  school  was  believed  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
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National  Government.  The  influence  was  tliought 
to  have  lielped  foster  tlic  silly  notion  that  it  was 
gentlemanly  to  be  a  rebel  and  indifferent  to  human 
rights.  It  was  the  vice  of  much  of  our  city  society, 
and  was  perliaps  not  a  little  encouraged  by  many  at 
the  Point.  The  consecjuoncc  was  a  very  general 
feeling  that  the  Military  Academy  was  almost  a  hot- 
bed for  treason,  and  great  injustice  was  done  to  the 
West  Pointers.  But  the  war  has  vindicated  the 
value  and  influence  of  the  Academy,  while  it  has 
shown  also  how  rapidly  the  exigency  will  turn  a 
civilian  into  a  soldier,  for  some  of  the  volunteer  ofli- 
cers  are  among  the  best  in  the  service.  To  take  a 
mm  whose  name  is  in  the  newspaper  upon  the  ta- 
ble, there  is  General  John  A.  Logan. 

A  man  like  General  Logan  is  a  typical  American 
citizen.  Of  strong  native  sense,  of  great  natural 
knowledge  of  men,  and  long  and  familiar  experience 
of  aftiiirs,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  ^^'ester^  politi- 
cians, an  earnest  and  effective  representative  in 
Congress,  with  lion-like  spirit  opposing  the  begin- 
nings of  rebellion  and  uttering  the  famous  prophecy 
which  four  years  made  history  ;  one  of  the  earliest 
soldiers  of  tlie  Avar,  and  one  of  the  most  eflicient  and 
successful.  General  Logan  respects  his  double  stars 
enough  to  give  his  tongue  where  he  has  given  his 
sword,  and  to  maintain  by  eloquence  the  principles 
which  he  defends  in  battle. 

Such  men  are  the  strength  of  the  countr}'.  And 
the  country  knows  it.  A  nation  which  has  done 
what  we  have  in  the  last  (aw  years  may  well  be 
trusted.  The  intelligence  which  saved  it  from  for- 
cible overthrow  Avill  secure  it  against  being  out- 
witted. Tlie  spirit  which  defeated  Charles  First  in 
the  field  baflled  Guy  Fawkes  in  the  cellar.  The 
strong  sense  that  was  deaf  to  Lee's  cannon  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  by  the  tongues  of  his  soldiers 
turneil  Representatives  and  Senators. 


TiiK  holiday  soason  brings  the  annual  feast  of 
beautiful  books ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  dif- 
ference between  the  "Tokens"  and  "Souvenirs" 
and  "Keepsakes"  of  our  fathers  and  mothers  and 
the  books  of  a  similar  intention  in  our  time.  The 
most  successful  and  popular  holiday  books  are  the 
works  of  the  best  authors  illustrated  by  the  best 
ai'tists.  A  pleasant  type  of  this  taste  was  the  songs 
of  Shakespeare,  illustrated  by  a  London  club,  a  few 
years  since ;  and  among  the  classics  of  the  holiday 
season  is  "The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
published  by  the  Harpers,  a  work  which  must  be 
always  attractive  as  a  body  of  beautiful  poetry  su- 
perbly illustrated. 

Among  the  present  "gems  of  the  season"  the 
"Songs  of  Seven,"  by  Jean  Ingelow,  charmingly 
illustrated,  is  one  of  tlie  moit  shining.  This  series 
of  tender  and  melodious  poems  is  already  familiar  ; 
for  since  Mrs.  Browning  no  verse  has  been  accepted 
by  the  popular  heart  as  more  truly  womanly  than 
Jean  Ingciow's.  The  "Songs  of  Seven"  are  the 
songs  of  the  various  epochs  of  a  woman's  life  meas- 
ured by  intervals  of  seven  years.  The  child,  the 
girl,  the  maid,  the  lover,  the  wife,  the  mother,  the 
widow,  all  sing  their  characteristic  experience  in 
exquisite  and  pathetic  music.  It  is  a  singularly 
felicitous  selection  for  the  purpose,  by  Roberts  and 
Brothers. 

Then  the  "Gems  from  Tennyson,"  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  gives  us  his  most  popular  poems  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  many  hands.  When  Tenny- 
son's first  thin  volume  was  published,  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  a  copy  floated  over  the  ocean  into 


the  hands  of  a  young  enthusiast  and  scholar  in  Bos- 
ton, and  he  wrote  an  ardent  word  of  recognition  of 
the  new  poet,  which  he  took  to  the  editor  of  an  in- 
fluential Review.  The  grave  and  reverend  editor 
read  the  article  and  returned  it  to  the  writer,  say- 
ing, kindly,  that  such  stuff  could  not  be  considered 
poetry  by  any  sane  man.  Now  in  the  same  Boston 
there  are  some  fifteen  different  editions  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  and 
there  is  no  more  popular  author  in  England  or 
America. 

The  Easy  Chair  adds  to  these  two  sumptuous 
books  a  plain,  slight  volume  published  bv  Bunce  and 
Huntington,  "  Walt  Whitman's  Drum'Taps."  If 
any  reader  is  appalled  by  seeing  that  name  in  so 
choice  a  society,  let  us  not  argue  the  matter  nor  ex- 
press any  opinion,  but  ask  whether  there  is  no 
poetiy  in  this  wail  upon  the  death  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  the  "Song  of  the  Drum"  which  follows: 

"O  Captain  I  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  sliip  has  weathered  every  rock,  the  prize  wc  sought 

is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  ex- 
ulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
darin;^: 

But  O  heart!  heart!  heart  1 
Leave  you  not  the  little  spot, 
Where  on  the  deck  ray  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

"O  Captain!  ray  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Kise  up,  for  you  the  flag  is  flung,  for  you  the  bugle 

trills ; 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you  the 

shores  a-crowding; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces 
turning ; 

O  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  I  push  beneath  you: 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

"  My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still ; 
My  ftither  does  not  feel  my  arm,  lie  has  no  pulse  nor 

will ; 
But  the  ship,  the  ship  is  anchor'd  safe,  its  voyage  closed 

and  done ; 
From  fearful  trip,  the  victor  ship,  comes  in  Avith  object 
won ; 

Exidt,  O  shores!  and  ring,  O  hells! 
But  I,  with  silent  tread, 

Walk  the  spot  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

In  the  song  of  the  Drum  there  is  a  terrible  per- 
sistence which  perfectly  expresses  the  resolution  of 
the  first  days  of  the  war : 

"  Beat,  beat,  drums  !    Blow!  bugles,  blow! 
Through  the  windows  —  through  doors  — burst  like  a 

force  of  ruthless  men, 
Into  the  solemn  church,  and  scatter  the  congregation; 
Into  the  school  where  the  scholar  is  studying; 
Leave  not  the  bridegroom  quiet— no  happiness  must  he 

have  now  with  his  bride ; 
Nor  the  peaceful  farmer  any  peace  plowing  his  field  or 

gathering  his  grain ; 
So  fierce  you  whirr  and  pound,  you  drums— so  shrill 

you  bugles  blow! 

^'Beat,  drums,  beat!     Blow,  bugles,  blow! 

Over  the  traffic  of  cities— over  the  rumble  of  wheels  in 
the  streets; 

Are  beds  prepared  for  sleepers  at  night  in  the  houses  ? 
No  sleepers  must  sleep  in  those  beds : 

No  bargainers'  bargains  by  day— no  brokers  or  specu- 
lators— Would  they  continue? 

Would  the  talkers  be  talking?  Would  the  singer  at- 
tempt to  sing?  » 
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Would  the  lawyer  rise  ia  court  to  state  his  case  before 

the  judge? 
Then  rattle  quicker,  heavier  drums— you  bugles,  Trild- 

er  blow! 

'*  Beat,  beat,  drums !     Blow,  bugles,  blow ! 
Make  no  parley — stop  for  no  expostulation  ; 
Mind  not  the  timid — mind  not  the  wecjier  or  prayer; 
Mind  not  the  old  m:in  beseeching  the  young  man ; 
Let  not  the  child's  voice  be  heard,  nor  the  mother's 

entreaties ; 
Make  even  the  trestles  to  shake  the  dead,  where  they 

lie  awaiting  the  hearses. 
So  strong  you  thump,  O  terrible  drums !— so  loud  you 

bugles  blow!" 


At  the  end  of  the  year  1851  the  allied  army  in 
the  Crimea  found  itself  separated  from  its  base  by 
several  miles  of  mud.  Starvation  seemed  to  threat- 
en it.  It  hold  up  imploring  hands  to  Heaven,  Al- 
lah, and  Downing  Street.  IJut  no  help  came.  lu 
similar  circumstances,  when  the  Union  army  in  this 
country  was  impeded,  the  colonels  found  in  their 
regiments  men  of  every  faculty  Avho  could  build  a 
railroad,  drive  a  locomotive,  jirint  a  new.«j\Tj)er  and 
edit  it,  and  in  general  do  nimbly  and  successfully 
whatever  was  to  be  done.  It  was  the  Yankee  gen- 
ius, apt  for  ever}'  thing. 

Meanwliile  the  allied  army  was,  plainly,  stuck 
in  the  mud.  Heaven,  mindful  of  its  old  methods, 
waited  to  htlp  those  wlio  h«lped  themselves:  Al- 
lali  was  obdurate,  and  Downing  Street  impotent. 
I'ut  the  Yankee  genius  is  universal,  and  does  not 
disdain  to  inspire  a  Uriton  as  well  as  a  Briton's 
cousin.  So  one  morniilg  Mr.  Peto,  of  the  famous 
firm  of  Peto  and  Crissell,  which  liad  built  the  Ilun- 
pcrford  Market,  and  the  Heform  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Clul>-lioupes  in  London,  and  which  liad 
contracted  for  building  the  new  Houses  of  I'arlia- 
mcnt,  called  upon  tlic  Duki*  of  Newcastle,  then 
Minister  at  War,  and  proposed,  without  prospect  of 
profit,  to  step  over  the  Crimea  and  lift  the  army  out 
of  the  nuid  by  laying  down  a  railroad  to  its  bread 
and  butter  base.  The  Duke  was  delighted  with 
Mr.  Peto,  and  sent  him  \n  ith  more  than  a  tlious;ind 
navvies,  or  laborers,  to  the  Crimea;  and  there  ho 
laid  a  few  miles  of  level  road,  and  the  balUing  mud 
was  conquered.  The  Goveniment  sliarcd  the  de- 
light of  the  Minister  at  War,  and  grateful  as  Queen 
Elizabetii  to  the  man  wlio  had  enabled  her  to  step 
over  the  mud,  she  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
Mr.  Peto  rose  from  his  knees  Sir  Morton  Peto,  IJar- 
onet. 

His  recent  visit  to  this  country  was  so  celebrated 
in  the  daily  papers  as  to  be  almost  a  national  event. 
Sir  Morton  is  the  greatest  railway  contractor  in  the 
world.  He  built  the  Norwegian  Grand  Trunk  line 
and  the  Pioval  D:lni^h  line,  a  large  part  of  the  chief 
British  roads  and  the  great  Canadian  line ;  and  as 
the  epoch  of  peace  dawned  again  in  this  countr}' 
no  man  saw  more  clearly  the  immense  works  that 
must  be  undertaken  for  internal  communication; 
and  he  came  at  once  to  see  for  himself  and  to  do 
what  might  be  wisely  and  profitably  done. 

lie  has  been  over  our  chief  lateral  lines,  received 
at  every  point  with  the  most  friendly  hospitality 
and  sympathy,  and  he  and  his  party  responding 
with  the  utmost  cordiality  of  admiration  for  the 
wonderful  theatre  which  this  countr}'  opened  for 
roads,  and  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people 
and  their  institutions.  With  our  usual  ardor,  it 
has  not  been  enougli  that  he  should  visit  mines 
and  exchanges  and  offices  of  ever}'  kind,  but  he 
must  see  the  schools  and  speak  to  the  scholars,  he 


must  talk  to  the  Sunday-schools,  he  must  take  part 
Avith  the  Bible  Union.  Certainly  we  get  the  most 
out  of  our  visitors  of  every  kind.  Our  capacity  for 
lionizing  is  Continental. 

Sir  Morton  and  his  party  have  not  been  wanting. 
They  were  friendly  to  us  during  the  war,  and  they 
had  earned  the  welcome  they  received.  Alwaysj 
prompt,  affable,  and  generous,  they  spoke  freely 
and  enthusiastically;  and  as  their  departure  ap- 
proached Sir  ^lorton  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Del- 
monico's  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests,  who  vicari- 
ously received  his  magnitlcent  gratitude  and  fare- 
well' 

It  was  not  unfortunate  that  this  remarkable  ex- 
change of  civilities  was  proceeding  simultaneously 
with  the  corresjiondence  between  Lord  Kusscll  and 
Mr.  Adams.  The  true  intecpsts  of  the  two  nations 
do  not  demand  war,  and  certainly  those  of  mankind 
do  not.  We  swell  and  rage  at  an  P'ngland  typified 
by  a  dull,  blundering,  and  obstinate  old  Poz  of  a 
John  I'ull;  but  there  is  quite  another  England — 
humane,  generous,  and  progressive.  We  are  apt 
to  forget  the  latter  in  the  former.  We  ftirget  Sir 
Morton  Peto  in  John  Laird,  and  (ioldwin  Smith 
and  John  Bright  in  Koebuek  and  Beresford  Hope. 
It  will  l>c  no  mean  service  if  the  pleasant  trip  of 
Sir  Morton  Peto  shall  bring  us  info  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  with  tlioso  who  love  what  wc 
love  and  honestly  work  with  us  for  tho  greatcbt 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 


A.MONf,  sueli  Englishmen  wo  could  hardly  count 
Ix)rd  Palmerst  n,  w  ho  died  in  October,  after  a  long 
life  of  fourscore  years,  threescore  of  whicli  had 
been  jiassed  in  tho  public  service.  He  was  not 
identilied  with  any  gnat  principle  or  measure.  Ho 
can  neither  be  calh  d  a  great  man  nor  a  great  En- 
gli>hman.  He  was  an  adroit  politician,  shrewd, 
unscrupulous,  and  popularly  successful,  wlio  had 
scon  a  long  scries  of  wonderful  events,  and  bad  been 
a  piirt  of  British  and  even  of  European  history  at  a 
remarkable  p<  riotl, 

Tlie  more  earnest  liberals  in  England  undoubted- 
ly feared  and  condemned  the  ^'oltairean  spirit  in 
which  lx)rd  P.ilnu  rston  managed  the  government 
of  England.  Tliey  felt  that  he  did  not  see  the  deep- 
er tendencies  of  the  time;  tliat  he  tided  England 
along  from  day  to  day,  but  that  grave  perils  in- 
creased at  whieli  he  merely  jauntily  smiled  or  sneer- 
ed. Technically  in  the  party  divisions  of  England 
a  Wliig,  he  had,  like  the  groiit  Wliig  Lords  who 
seated  William  Third  upon  the  throne,  a  Tor}-  heart. 
He  kept  the  peace  and  amused  the  people.  He  was 
a  Parliamentary  pet  of  tliat  England  which  is  typi- 
fied by  John  lUill.  But  the  England  of  Milton,  of 
Hampden,  of  Horner,  of  Mackintosh,  of  51ill  and 
Cobdcn  and  Bright,  was  one  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand nor  care  to  understand. 

The  old  man,  who  never  seemed  old,  and  who 
probably  stood  in  the  general  imagination  of  his 
countrymen  as  he  was  always  depicted  in  Punch — 
a  spruce  and  debonnaire  ci-dcvant  jeune  homme,  witli 
a  sprig  in  his  mouth — was  returned  to  Parliament 
at  the  last  general  election,  and  died  in  "the  liighest 
position  which  a  British  subject  can  attain.  His 
death  will  probably  be  hereafter  seen  to  have 
marked  the  end  of  an  epoch.  The  strict  Whig 
policy  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  liberal  movement. 
The  party  raises  an  old  crv'  of  reform  as  the  election 
approaches,  but  its  reforms  are  apples  of  Sodom. 
The  hope  and  faith  and  progressive  civilization  of 
England  require  other  leaders,  and  they  will  be 
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found.  The  Palmerstonian  era  of  smiling,  sneer- 
ing do-nothing  must  give  way  to  a  real  movement. 
A  land  in  which  the  rich  are  constantly  growing 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  is  a  pyramid  standing 
more  and  more  upon  its  apex.  It  will  inevitably 
topple  over  if  it  can  not  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  law  of  gravity. 

TiiK  Easy  Chair  has  borne  frequent  testimony  in 
the  matter  of  railroad  manners,  and  hears  with  sym- 
pathy the  words  of  its  friend  "A  Disajjpointcd  Man." 
lie  tells  a  frequent  tale.  But  we  must  all  denounce 
the  managers  of  railroads  for  not  providing  cars 
enough.  It  is  often  dillicult  to  find  any  scat  what- 
ever upon  the  great  lines. 

*'  Dear  Mb.  Easy  Cuajb, — When  we  quietly  submitted 
to  be  ruled  by  our  bite  crriug  sisters  we  bad  a  great  deal 
to  sny  about  plantation  manners.  Wc  fouud  fault  witb 
the  insufferable  iusolence  and  assumption  of  peculiar  rigbts 
and  privileges  tbcy  arrogated  to  tbemsolve?,  and,  cravens 
thoiigb  we  were,  indignantly  protested  against  it,  wbicb 
was  all  very  riglit  and  proper.  I  would  like  to  ask,  bow- 
ever,  if  plantation  manners  are  any  wor.-e  than  railroad 
manners?  Wo  bave  railroad  manners  now,  and  very  bad 
cues  at  tbat.  I  ride  often  upon  tbe  rail,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  tbat  I  do  not  blusb  for  my  countrymen  (and 
women)  or  feel  indignant  at  tbe  want  of  common  courtesy 
displayed. 

"Courtesy,  Mr.  Easy  Cbair,  is  tbe  divine  right  of  every 
one. 

"■  Suppose  tbat  I  live  in  Yonkers— I  do  not,  however,  but 
in  New  Jersey,  wbicb  is  a  mucli  nicer  place — I  am  tired 
with  my  bard  day's  work,  and  I  am  no  sooner  seated  in 
tbe  cars  than  enter  Adlbead  and  three  ladies  in  waterfalls. 
At  the  further  end  of  tbe  cars  there  are  other  seats  wbicb 
would  comfortably  accommodate  tbe  whole  party.  This 
is  of  no  moment,  however,  for  Adlbead  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  my  seat  and  says,  not  blandly,  'Will  you  please  take 
another  seat  to  accommodate  these  ladies?' 

"  It  docs  not  strike  this  individual  tliat  be  is  taking  an 
unwarrantable  liberty  with  a  stranger,  that  be  has  no  shad- 
ow of  right  in  thus  asking  me  to  vacate  mj-  place.  I  have 
paid  for  it,  I  bave  pre-empted  it  by  squatting  on  it;  but 
he  brings  a  battery  of  waterfalls  to  bear  on  me,  and  obliges 
me  to  succumb — to  meekly  gatlier  up  my  impedimenta  and 
take  another  corner,  if  haply  there  is  one  left  by  this 
time,  for  tbe  crowd  rush  in  so  fast  that  they  are  soon 
taken.  I  once  had  the  moral  courage,  Mr.  Easy  Cbair,  to  re- 
fuse a  request  like  tbe  one  recorded  above.  I  said,  '■  I  pre- 
ferred to  remain  where  I  was.'  Do  you  think  tbat  Adlbead 
bowed  politely  and  sought  some  other  place  ?  Not  be.  He 
made  an  audible  remark  to  the  effect  tbat  •■  bcors  who  did 
not  know  what  good  manners  were  ought  to  be  put  in  cars 
by  themselves,'  and  marched  off  in  a  buff.  I  agree  with 
his  conclusion.  I  fully  admit  tbe  claims  of  di'ess.  I  know 
that  if  there  are  more  threads  in  one  inch  of  Dives's  linen 


than  there  are  in  mine  Dives  is  the  better  man,  and  I 
know  that  broadcloth  has  a  soothing  effect  where  kersey- 
mere is  simply  exasperating ;  that  silk  has  claims  tbat  de- 
laines can  not  dream  of  j  but  I  do  not  think  that  Adlbead 
ought  to  claim  my  seat  merely  because  be  and  bis  friends 
fancy  it. 

''  Quite  recently  I  sat  in  a  car  rattling  homeward,  and 
two  ladies  behind  me  began  one  of  those  conversations  on 
personal  character  wbicb  are  so  interesting  to  tbe  general 
public.  Not  with  subdued  voices  they  spake,  but  loud 
and  shrill,  to  rise  above  tbe  clatter  of  the  wheels.  One 
of  tbe  speakers  was  fair  to  view,  and  tbe  other  was  a 
catamaran.  Said  the  fair  one  with  tbe  golden  water- 
fall: 

'^ '  Oh,  they  say  she  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  him !' 
"  '■  lie's  a  brute !'  said  tbe  old  lady. 
"  'I  can't  abide  him!'  re-echoed  her  companion.  'He 
treats  her  shockingly;  bis  children,  too.  The  other  day 
they  were  at  our  bouse,  and  she  wanted  to  put  a  shawl  on 
the  child  (in  August),  and  be  would  not  pei-mit  her,  say- 
ing tbe  child  did  not  need  it.  Did  you  ever  bear  of  any 
thing  so  cruel?' 

"■  Tbe  old  lady  responded  w^ith  uplifted  hands :  speech 
was  too  poor  to  do  justice  to  this  act  of  barbarity.  They 
went  on  at  a  rapid  rate  much  longer  to  show  bow  ill-bred 
tliis  person  was,  when  the  train  slacked  to  stop  at  a  sta- 
tion. In  the  scat  just  opposite  an  individual  arose  and 
bowed  politely  to  these  dissectors  of  character,  and  said, 
simply,  '  Ladies,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you !'  and  walked 
aAvay.  It  was  a  righteous  retribution,  for  it  was  tbe  dis- 
sected individual  himself! 

"Can  plantation  manners  .show  any  thing  ruder  than 
this?  Railroad  manners  of  the  present  day  are  equal  to 
any  emergency.  I  have  seen  persons  Avho  no  doubt  move 
in  respectable  society  cover  the  space  around  them  far  and 
near  with  saliva.  On  some  lines  of  road  there  seems  to 
be  a  manly  competition  as  to  who  .shall  spit  the  most  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  every  passenger  is  obhged 
to  wade  through  to  the  dry  side. 

''At  Newark,  New  Jersey,  there  got  into  the  cars  one 
day  a  person  who  looked  like  a  gentleman  externally; 
tliat  is  to  say,  he  bad  nice  clothes,  fine  linen,  and  peculiar 
sleeve-buttons,  and  be  shortly  began  to  give  his  political 
opinions  in  a  loud,  domineering  tone,  abusing  every  one 
who  differed  from  him  by  personalities.  His  line  of  argu- 
ment consisted  in  comparing  '  a  nigger'  to  a  goat.  By  bis 
side  sat  a  lady — a  passenger — who  endured  tbe  coarse  lan- 
guage with  evident  disgust,  and  longed  for  some  means  of 
escape,  but  none  presented.  Was  not  this  too  bad?  and 
is  it  not  a  shame  for  any  person  to  countenance  such  acts 
by  listening  to  tbe  speaker?  We  laugh  at  Englishmen 
for  being  so  reserved  when  traveling;  but  would  it  not 
be  an  improvement  on  railroad  manners  of  the  present 
time  if  we  were  to  imitate  the  Englisb  in  this  respect?  I 
desire  to  see  every  insolent  passenger,  every  tobacco-spit- 
ting passenger,  eveiy  indecent  passenger  put  out  by  tbe 
conductor  or  frowned  down  by  tbe  traveling  public,  and  I 
hereby  do  my  share  of  the  frowning. 

"A  Disappointed  Man." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  3d  of  November. — On 
the  11th  of  October  the  President  directed  the 
release,  on  parole,  of  Alexander  11.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  late  Vice-President ;  George  A.  Trenholm, 
of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  John 
H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Postmaster-General  of  the  late 
Confederacy;  and  John  A.  Campbell,  of  Alabama, 
and  Charles  Clark,  of  Mississippi,  who  were  in  cus- 
tody at  Fort  Warren.  The  order  says  that,  where- 
as these  persons 

"  Have  made  their  submission  to  tbe  authority  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  applied  to  tlie  President  for  pardon 
under  bis  Proclamation ;  and  whereas  the  authority  of  tbe 
Federal  Government  is  sufficiently  restored  in  the  afore- 
said States  to  admit  of  tbe  enlargement  of  said  persons 


from  close  custody,  it  is  ordered  that  they  be  released  on 
giving  their  respective  paroles  to  appear  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  may  designate  to  answer  any  charge 
that  he  may  direct  to  be  preferred  against  them  ;  and  also 
that  they  will  respectively  abide  until  further  orders  in 
tbe  places  herein  designated,  and  not  depart  therefrom ; 
and  if  tbe  President  shall  grant  his  pardon  to  any  of  said 
persons  such  person's  parole  will  thereby  be  discharged." 

The  places  of  residence  designated  in  this  order 
are  the  States  of  which  the  persons  respectively  are 
citizens.  Mr.  Reagan,  shortly  before  his  release,  is- 
sued an  address  to  the  people  of  Texas,  from  which 
we  extract,  with  some  abridgment,  a  few  para- 
graphs.    He  says : 

*•'  Your  condition  as  a  people  is  one  of  novelty  and  ex- 
periment, involving  the  necessity  of  political,  social,  and 
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industnul  reconstruction  ;  and  this  has  to  be  done  in  op- 
position to  your  education,  traditional  policy,  and  preju- 
dices. Yoo  must  recognize  the  necessity  of  making  the 
most  you  can  out  of  your  preseut  condition,  without  the 
hope  of  doing  all  you  might  desire.  The  State  occupies 
the  position  of  a  conquered  nation.  In  order  to  secure  to 
yourselves  again  tlio  bles.'iugs  of  local  si.lf-go%-ernnient, 
and  to  avoid  military  rule  and  the  danger  of  running  into 
milit.ary  despotism,  you  must  agree  : 

"  First,  To  recognize  tlie  supreme  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  within  tlie  sphere  of  its  pow- 
er, and  its  right  to  protect  its-elf  against  disintegration  hy 
the  secession  of  the  States.  And  Second,  You  must  rec- 
ognize tlie  abolition  of  slaveiy,  and  the  right  of  those  who 
have  been  slaves  to  the  privileges  and  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

*•'  Hut  even  this  may  fail  in  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
unless  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  new  State  Govern- 
ment for  conferring  the  elective  francliL-c  on  the  furniir 
slaves.  And  present  appearances  indicate  tliat  this  will 
be  required  by  Northeni  public  sentiment  and  by  Con- 
gress; and  our  people  are  iu^  no  condition  to  di-^regard 
that  opinion  or  power  with  safety.  Hut  I  am  i-ersuadid 
you  may  sati-fy  botlj  without  further  injuries  to  yourselves 
than  has  already  occurred.  If  you  can  do  this  and  secure 
to  yourselves  liberty,  the  prote<-tiun  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  and  tlie  right  of  local  self- 
government,  you  will  Ik;  more  fortunate  than  many  other 
contiutTcd  people  have  been." 

Mr.  licaf^an  anticipates  q  stuhbom  and  sincere 
resistance  to  conferring  the  elective  franchise  uptm 
the  former  shivcs,  but  thinks  the  (lidicultics  in  the 
way  of  this  are  not  insuperahlo.  He  suggests  that 
this  can  be  done  with  safety  by, 

'■'■  Firttf,  extending  the  privileges  and  protection  of  the 
laws  over  the  negnx-M  as  they  are  over  the  ^\hite.«,  ami  al- 
lowing them  to  testify  in  the  courts  on  the  name  condi- 
tions; leaving  their  testimony  nubject  to  tlie  rules  ndut- 
iug  to  hi  credibility,  but  not  objecting  to  it;*  adnii.-.-ibility. 
Second,  fixing  an  intellectual  and  moral,  and.  If  Ihuii^'lit 
necessary,  a  prnjMTty  ti'-t,  for  tlie  adnii-H-ion  of  all  jh  r-oii-* 
to  the  exerci"!!  of  the  cU'Ctivo  franclil-'o,  without  nfercnce 
to  race  or  color,  which  would  Becurv  iu  intelligent  exer- 
cise. My  own  view  would  be:  First.,  That  no  p<nion  now 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  voting  Hhonld  Ik*  deprived  of  it 
bccau^'C  of  any  new  test.  Sc  oiuf.  That  Jo  nuthori7.e  the 
admission  of  jK-rsons  her»;ifter  to  the  e  l.ct- 

ive  franchiiH',  they  shi>iiM  be  males,  t  -  of 

age,  citizens  of  the  United  State-«;  uli.,,,  ,  ..>,.  .,  -.  i,A  In 
the  State  one  year,  antl  in  the  district,  county,  or  precinct 
six  months  next  preceding  any  election  at  wliirh  they  pro- 
pose to  vote;  should  1)0  able  to  read  in  the  Km;lif<li  lun- 
gu.age  understandingly  ;  and  must  have  p^ild  taxes  for  the 
last  year  preceding  for  which  such  taxed  were  due  and 
payable  ;  suljtHt  to  any  di-qualilicatinn  for  crime,  of  which 
the  person  may  have  been  duly  convicted,  which  may  bo 
prescribed  by  law." 

After  discussing;  at  lonj^th  several  topics  of  local 
importance,  Mr.  IJeagan  concludes : 

"And  we  must  bury  past  animoeities  with  those  of  our 
fellow-citizens  with  whom  we  have  been  at  war,  and  cul- 
tivate with  them  feelings  of  mutual  chanty  and  fraternal 
good-will.  And  it  will  be  greatly  to  your  advantage,  in 
many  ways  which  I  can  not  tre-pass  0:1  you  to  m<  ntion 
now,  to  hoKl  out  inducements  to  them,  and  to  emigrants 
from  other  countries,  to  come  an<l  settle  among  you  with 
their  labor  and  skill  and  capital,  to  asjL^t  in  the  diffusion 
of  employment.s  the  increase  of  your  ]»opulation,  and  the 
development  of  your  vast  resources  into  new  creations  of 
wealth  and  iK)wer." 

On  the  13th  of  October  an  interview  was  held  be- 
tween the  President  and  a  connnittee  appointed  by 
the  South  Carolina  Convention  to  solicit  the  pardon 
of  Messrs.  Davis,  Stephens,  and  others.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  in  reply  to  the  request :  That  all  could 
not  be  pardoned  at  once ;  that  discrimination  must 
be  exercised,  depending  much  upon  locality  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  if  treason  was  committed,  there  ought 
to  be  some  test  to  determine  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  punish  the  crime ;  the  fact  ought  to  be 
determined  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land,  and 
declared,  even  if  clemency  should  come  afterward. 
In  the  course  of  informal  conversation  the  President 
urged  that  the  South  ought  to  pass  laws  protecting 


the  colored  people  in  their  persons  and  property, 
and  enabling  them  to  collect  their  debts.  Persons 
of  color  should  be  admitted  as  witnesses,  the  value 
of  their  testimony,  as  in  tlie  case  of  all  other.-:,  to  ba 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth. — Another  conversation 
between  the  President  and  Mr.  Stearns  is  spcciallr 
notable  from  the  fact  that  the  report  of  it  is  certiliod 
by  the  President  to  be  accurate.  The  President 
said  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  work  of  recon- 
struction should  be  performed  by  the  action  of  the 
States  themselves,  that  ho  was  ciiiuilly  opposed  to 
State  Supremacy  and  to  National  Consolidation ;  that 
it  was  better  to  leave  the  question  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  each  State,  subject  to  National  control 
in  case  of  palpably  wrong  action.  If  he  were  in 
Tennessee  he  sliould  be  in  favor  of  Negro  SulVrage, 
with  certain  conditions;  but  he  tiiouglit  that  uni- 
versal sufTraire  in  the  late  rebel  States  would  pro- 
duce serious  didicultios.  lie  was,  however,  in  favor 
of  ultimately  apportioning  representation  according 
to  ihe  number  of  (qualified  voters,  which  would  af- 
ford strong  reasons  for  the  re-constructed  States  (o 
extend  the  b:i^is  of  sulVragc  so  as  not  to  exclude  per- 
sons of  color. — Tlie  general  policy  of  the  President, 
although  it  has  never  been  formally  aimoiinced,  may 
be  gathered  from  .1  careful  examination  of  his  sep- 
arate acts  and  declarations.  This  policy  meets  the 
approval  of  tlie  entire  people  of  the  country,  with 
tl:e  exception  of  a  few  men  of  extreme  view  s  upon 
either  side.      Its  leading  features  are  tlicse: 

The  National  Covernmciit,  in  its  spliere,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Constitution,  is  paramount  to  the  re- 
spective State  Governments. — No  State  can  law- 
fully secede  from  the  Union :  consequently  all  tlio 
so-called  ordinances  of  secession  are,  ipsaj'iicto,  null 
and  \oid,  and  nmst  be  so  considered  and  formally 
acknowledged  ;  therefore,  all  debts  ami  obligations 
purported  to  Ik;  contra-  ted  liy  any  State  to  aid  the 
reUdlion  are  of  no  force,  and  must  lie  formally  pro- 
nounced 80  to  be. — Slavery  is  lawfully  abolished 
in  all  of  the  States  formerly  in  rebellion;  and  this 
fact  nmst  be  recognized  and  allirmed  in  their  Con- 
stitutions.— The  frecdmen  mu.>t  be  protected  in  their 
civil  ami  jx-rsonal  rights. — Tlie  (jucstion  of  the  ex- 
tension to  them  of  tiie  right  of  .'^ulfragc  should  bo 
left  to  the  several  States,  each  acting  for  it.silf ;  brt 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government,  so  far  as  it 
can  properly  act  in  the  matter,  should  favor  tlie  ex- 
tension of  this  right  to  .such  of  the  frecdmen  as  arc 
capable  of  properly  exercising  it. — Tlie  general 
amnesty  to  persons  engaged  iu  the  late  rel)ellion 
should  be  as  broad  as  possible;  and  pardons,  in 
special  cases  not  embraced  in  the  general  amnesty, 
should  be  granted  whenever  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

The  Xoith  Carolina  Convention  assembled  at 
Raleigh  on  the  2d  of  October.  Mr.  lloldm,  the 
Provisional  Governor,  sent  in  a  brief  message  stat- 
ing that  the  duties  of  that  body  were  too  plain  to 
require  any  suggestions  from  him.  North  Carolina, 
he  said,  attempted,  in  ^lay,  18G1,  to  separate  her- 
self from  the  Federal  Union.  The  attempt  involved 
her  in  a  disastrous  war.  She  entered  the  rebellion 
a  slaveholding  State,  and  she  emerged  from  it  a 
non-slaveholding  State;  in  other  respects,  "so  far 
as  her  existence  as  a  State,  and  her  rights  as  a 
State  are  concerned,  she  has  undergone  no  change." 
He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Convention  would 
insert  in  the  Constitution  a  provision  forever  abol- 
ishing slavery  in  the  State. — The  most  important 
business  before  the  Convention  was  the  form  in 
which  the  ordinance  of  secession  should  be  abro- 
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gatcH ;  the  form  in  which  the  ordinance  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  couched  ;  and  the  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  upon  the  war-debt  of  the  State. 
The  repealing  ordinance  was  passed  unanimously  in 
the  following  terms: 

"  The  ordinance  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  ratilied  on  the  21rtt  day  of  November,  1180,  which 
'adopted  and  ratified  the  Constitution  of  tlic  United  States, 
and  also  all  actH,  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, ratifying  and  adoptinc^  amendments  to  said  Consti- 
tution, are  now,  and  at  all  times  since  the  adoption  and 
ratification  thereof,  have  been  in  full  force  and  effect,  not- 
withstandinf?  the  supposed  ordinance  of  the  20th  of  May, 
1801,  declaring  the  same  to  be  repi'aled,  resainded,  and 
abrogated ;  and  the  said  supposed  ordinance  is  now,  and 
at  all  times  hath  been,  null  and  void." 

The  ordinance  for  the  abrogation  of  Slavery  reads 
simply  as  follows : 

"Be  it  declared  and  ordained  by  the  delegates  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  in  Convention  assembhid,  and  it 
is  hereby  d<xlared  and  ordained,  That  Slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude,  otherwise  than  for  crimes  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  iK-nn  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  here- 
by forever  prohibited  in  the  State." 

An  ordinance  was  passed,  the  precise  form  of 
which  has  not  reached  us,  prohibiting  any  future 
Legislature  from  assuming  or  paying  any  State  di'bt 
created  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing the  rebellion.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
strong  disposition  in  the  Convention  to  avoid  the 
p  issagc  of  such  an  ordinance,  or  at  all  events  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  popular  vote.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
vention seems  to  have  been  determined  by  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Johnson  to  Governor  llohlen, 
in  which  he  says : 

"  Every  dollar  of  the  State  debt  created  to  aid  the  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States  shoidd  be  repudiated 
finally  and  forever.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  should 
not  be  taxed  to  pay  a  debt  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a  rebellion 
to  which  they,  in  fact,  if  left  to  them-elvos,  were  opposed. 
Lot  those  who  have  given  their  means  for  the  obligations 
of  the  State  look  to  that  power  they  tried  to  establish  in 
vi(jlation  of  law,  Constitution,  and  the  will  of  the  people. 
They  must  meet  their  fate.  It  is  their  misfortune,  and 
can  not  be  recognized  by  the  people  of  any  State  professing 
themselves  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Union." 

The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  lOtli  of  Octo- 
ber, Judge  Readc,  the  President,  delivering  a  faro- 
well  address,  in  which  he  said : 

'^Our  work  is  finished.  The  breach  in  the  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  the  same  was  by  force,  has  been  overcome 
by  force ;  and  so  far  as  the  same  has  had  the  sanction  of 
legislation,  the  legislation  has  been  declared  to  be  null 
and  void.  So  that  there  remains  nothing  to  be  done  ex- 
cept the  withdrawal  of  military  power  when  all  our  gov- 
ernmental relations  will  be  restored,  without  further  ask- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  element  of 
slavery,  which  has  so  long  distracted  and  divided  the  sec- 
tions, has  by  a  unanimous  vote  been  abolished.  Every 
man  in  the  State  is  free.  The  reluctance  which  for  a  while 
was  felt  to  the  sudden  and  radical  change  in  our  domestic 
relations — a  reluctance  which  was  made  oppre-ssive  to  us 
by  our  kind  feelings  for  the  shive,  and  by  oiu'  apprehen- 
sions of  the  evils  which  were  to  follow  him — has  yielded  to 
the  determination  to  be  to  him,  as  we  always  have  been, 
his  best  friends;  to  advise,  protect,  educate,  and  elevate 
him ;  to  seek  his  confidence,  and  to  give  him  ours,  each 
occupying  appropriate  positions  to  the  other It  re- 
mains for  us  to  return  to  our  constituents  and  engage 
with  them  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  our  beloved  State 
to  order  and  prosperity," 

An  election  has  been  ordered  bj'  Governor  Hol- 
dcn,  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of.  November,  to  vote  upon 
the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the  ordinance  abro- 
gating the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  of  the  ordi- 
nance abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery ;  and  for 
the  choice  of  Governor,  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  count}'  officers,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. The  ordinance  prohibiting  the  assumption 
of  the  rebel  State  debt  is  absolute,  and  is  not  re- 
ferred to  the  people. 


The  Georf/ia  State  Convention  assembled  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  on  the  25th  of  October.  Hcrschell  V. 
Johnson,  in  18G0  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Douglas 
ticket,  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention. 
We  have  as  yet  only  brief  telegraphic  dispatches 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  and  defer  to 
a  future  Number  an  account  of  its  proceedings, 
merely  noting  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of 
secession  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  as  matters  of  course ;  and  that 
the  main  subject  of  discussion  appears  tahave  been 
whether  the  rebel  war  debt,  amounting  to  about 
818,000,000,  should  be  recognized.  The  Provision- 
al Governor  had  been  officially  notified  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  that 

''The  President  of  the  United  States  can  not  recognize 
the  people  of  any  State  as  having  resumed  the  relations 
of  loyalty  to  the  Union  that  admits  as  legal  obligations 
or  debts  contracted  iu  their  names  to  promote  the  war  of 
the  rebellion." 

General  Humphreys,  formerly  of  the  Confederate 
army,  has  been  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi.  In 
his  inaugtu-al  address  he  says  that  he  himself  had 
"always  believed  that  no  one  or  more  States  could 
constitutionally  sever  the  ties  that  unite  the  people 
of  the  several  States  into  one  people :"  yet  "a  dif- 
ferent doctrine  was  taught  in  the  early  stages  of 
our  Government,  and  was  maintained  by  some  of 
the  brightest  intellects  and  most  illustrious  patriots 
that  adorn  our  political  history.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  school  of  politicians  could  not  have 
found  a  better  mode  for  solving  the  question  than 
b}'  the  arbitrament  of  war.  But,"  continues  Gov- 
ernor Humphreys  (we  quote  textually  a  few  of  the 
most  important  passages  in  his  address) : 

"The  question  was  thus  referred,  and  has  been  decided 
against  us  by  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  .Mississippi,  acknowledging  the 
decision,  desire  to  return  to  the  Union  and  renew  their 
fealty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States If  un- 
flinching fidelity  in  war  gives  evidence  of  reliable  fidelity 
in  peace,  the  people  of  the  South  may  be  safely  trusted 
when  they  profess  more  than  willingness  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  The  South,  having  ventured  all  on  the  arbit- 
rament  of  the  sword,  has  lost  all  save  her  honor,  and  now 
accepts  the  result  in  good  faith.  It  is  our  duty  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  promotion  of  peace  and  order,  to  the  res- 
toration of  law,  the  faith  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Union ;  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with 
our  sister  States,  and  establish  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  upon  more  durable  foimdations,  trust- 
ing that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  rebellion  will  not  be 
lost  eittier  to  the  North  or  the  South The  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  already,  under  the  pressure  of  the  result  of 
the  war,  by  her  own  solemn  act,  abolished  slavery.  It 
Avould  be  hypocritical  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade  the  world  that  she  has  done  so  willingly.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  her  honor  to  show  by  her  future  course  that 
she  has  done  so  in  good  faith,  and  that  slavery  shall  never 
again  exist  within  her  borders,  under  whatever  name  or 
guise  it  may  be  attempted.  The  sudden  emancipation  of 
her  slaves  has  devolved  upon  her  the  highest  responsibili- 
ties and  duties.  Several  hundred  thousand  of  the  negro 
race,  unfitted  for  political  eiiuality  with  the  white  race, 
have  been  turned  loose  upon  society ;  and  in  the  guard- 
ianship she  may  assume  over  this  race  she  must  deal  just- 
ly with  them,  and  protect  them  in  all  their  rights  of  per- 
son and  property.  The  highest  degree  of  elevation  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  of  which  they  are  capable,  morally 
and  iatellectually,  must  be  secured  to  them  by  their  edu- 
cation and  religious  training;  but  they  can  not  be  admit- 
ted to  political  or  social  equality  with  the  white  race.  It 
is  due  to  ourselves,  to  the  white  emigrant  invited  to  our 
shores,  to  maintain  the  fact  that  ours  is  and  shall  ever  be 
a  government  of  white  men." 

Governor  Humphreys  goes  on  to  say  that  the  ne- 
gro is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
great  staples  of  the  South ;  that  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  work  by  being  protected  against  injus- 
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tice  from  his  employer;  that  t^e  should  be  free  to 
choose  his  own  labor  and  make  liis  own  bar}:;ains ; 
but  he  must  choose  some  cnii)lo}ment  that  will  sup- 
port himself  and  his  family.  The  employer  also 
should  be  assured  that  the  work  a^Teed  upon  shall 
be  performed;  and  if  the  laborer  attempts  to  escape 
he  should  '•  be  returned  to  his  employer  and  be 
forced  to  work  until  the  time  for  which  he  contract- 
ed has  expired."  The  Governor  urt;es  that  the  State 
should  make  provision  fur  the  disabled  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy,  for  their  families,  and  for  the  fami- 
lies of  thos«  who  have  fallen,  lie  says  :  "  To  Mis- 
sissippi alone  can  they  look  for  assistance.  Whether 
it  was  ri^ht  or  wrong  to  call  the  soldiers  to  arms,  it 
can  not  be  wrong  to  make  sucli  jirovision  for  them 
as  will  relieve  tlivm  and  tluir  families  from  want 
and  suftering,  and  secure  to  their  children  the  bene- 
fits of  education.  Justice  and  gratitude  demand  it ; 
honor  and  magnanimity  will  bestow  it." 

An  important  question  will  come  up  for  decision 
at  the  assembling  of  Congress  on  tin-  rir>t  Monday 
of  December.  A  number,  perhaps  all,  of  the  .South- 
ern States  will  have  elected  members  of  Congress. 
I5y  the  Constitution  each  House  is  "the  judge  of 
the  elections,  qualifications,  and  returns  of  its  own 
members;"  and,  by  law,  the  clerk  of  the  preceding 
House  of  IIc|)resentativc8  is  to  make  out  the  roll  of 
persons  elected  to  that  botly.  and  only  tli< 
names  are  on  that  roll  can  act  until  the  11 
been  organized.  On  the  'Jil  of  July.  18n2.  an  Act 
of  Congress  prescribed  tliat  every  meinl>cr  eJiould 
take  an  oath  containing  this  clause : 

''I  do  folcmnly  Hwofir  llmt  I  Imvc  ni»vpr  voItintMlIy 
boiTio  nnuH  n^aiti'-t  tJic  liiit"!  Sfnfc*  »inro  I  hnvc  l<»<n  a 
Citlzi  II    tlunul;    that   I   lur.  nld, 

coiinlcuanri'.  r.  un-i  I,  or  <  •  en- 

giiRiil  in  mi'     I  1      •;    ■■    •  •    - 

yiuhled  a  n 

ment,  Authoi .    .  ;  ,    .  <     .  

t'd  States,  hvwulc  or  iDimicol  thereto." 

Very  few.  if  any,  of  the  i:       ' 
the  Southern  States  can  tru". . 

The  case  is  fairly  ^tated  by  Mr.  Alo\aud<T  ii.  II. 
Stuart,  S(cr«tary  cf  the  Interior  in  Mr.  ^illlnore'^ 
Administration,  an«l  recently  elected  to  Congrc&s 
from  Virginia.  He  .states  that  for  two  years  Ijcfore 
the  rupture  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
of  preserving  the  riiion  ;  that  in  IHOl,  as  memlxr 
of  the  Senate  of  that  State  and  of  the  Convention, 
he  spoke  and  voted  to  the  last  against  the  ordinance 
of  secession ;  that  after  it  was  passed  and  ratiticil 
by  the  people,  ho  signed  it,  not  l»ecausc  he  approved 
it,  but  because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  authenticate 
tlie  act  of  his  constituents;  but  that  he  refused  to 
change  his  negative  vote;  and  after  the  close  of 
the  Convention  retired  to  private  life,  and  neith'.r 
sought  nor  held  any  public  position  durini;  the  war; 
and  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  he  was 
among  the  first  to  take  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  Virginia  to  the  Union.  '*  I5ut," 
says  Mr.  Stuart,  "after  all  my  counsels  had  been 
overruled,  and  all  my  kiudred  had  l>ecome  involved 
in  the  death-;^lrllggle,  my  sympathies  were  with  my 
own  people,  and  in  common  with  the  large  major- 
ity of  the  men  of  character  and  respectability  in  the 
South,  I  gave  aid,  countenance,  and  encouragement 
in  every  way  I  could  to  my  gallant  though  mis- 
guided countrymen,"  He  goes  on  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  war  every  able-bcKliod  male  l>etween  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  fifty  was  declared  by  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act  to  be  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  that 
those  who  were  disqualiticd  by  bodily  infirmity  were 
not  exempt,  but  assigned  to  light  duty  ;  so  that  the 


entire  male  population  of  the  South,  between^hose 
ages,  was  "engaged  in  armed  hostility  against  the 
United  States,"  and  thus  incurred  the  penaltv  of 
disfranchisement.  ''  Under  the  Conscription  law," 
he  says,  ••my  eldest  son,  five  of  my  nephews,  three 
brothers-in-law,  and  probably  thirty  other  relatives 
were  required  to  go  into  the  army,  and  vere  thus 
'in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States.'"  To 
these  and  their  comrades  he  had  given  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  and  had  thus  placed 
himself  beyond  the  exclusion  prescribed  bv  the 
worils  ani^  letter  of  the  law.  If  this  law  is  c.'irried 
out  to  the  letter  he  Siiys,  "there  are 'few  in  Vir- 
ginia who  are  qualitied— I  will  not  say  to  rrpnsent 
her  peojde — but  to  fill  her  places  in  Congress  or  anv 
other  ]»o>ition  under  the  CJovernment."  Assuming 
— the  elaUtrate  argument  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding — that  this  test  oath  is  con- 
stitutional, it  is  a  grave  question  whether  it  should 
now  be  exacted.  He  urges  that  it  was  "n  war 
measure,  intended  to  keep  out  di^aftVcted  persons 
during  the  war,  not  to  establi.sh  a  basis  of  recon- 
struction after  the  war;"  and  that  now,  the  war 
l>cing  over,  the  Southrrn  States  having  given  in 
their  adhesion  to  tho  Union,  occi^ptcd  the  results 
of  the  war,  and  "upon  the  invitation  of  tho  iJepub- 
lican  Administration,"  having  ctmformed,  or  Ining 
form,  their  Legislation  and  their  .State 
'  i-t  to  the  n«'w  stnti"  of  alVairs,  with  tho 

"understanding  that  the  .Southern  States  wore  to 
l>c  restored  to  their  ancient  relations  of  fraternity 
and  equality  in  tho  Union,"  it  would  not  bo  "fair 
dealing  with  th<  "  '  ;i  .States  to  meet  them  at 
the  threshold  of  t  .  and  at  every  department 

of  the  Governineiil.  w'aU  a  disfranehi.*«rinent  >\hieh 
would  exclude  from  every  pul»lic  tnist  j)robaiily 
ninetccn-twcnticths  of  the  Southern  population." 
He  eavs  tlmt : 


'*  Whn  thr  f^M^th  n' 


&«uie.* 


'■]^t^}  thf  r^P^l'Jon  for  reunion, 

■ ;  >n.     No  oIIht  n*- 

linifiiiii  vlrlnr,  and 

.  ny 

ut- 

;ad 
an 

put 


The  (jia-tioiis  to  bj  diciili'd  are,  whither,  in  tlic 
out.<^'t.  Mr.  M  riierson,  the  Clerk  of  the  last  House, 
has  the  legal  right — and,  if  having  the  right,  wheth- 
er he  shall  exercise  it — of  d  ciding  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  credentials  of  memljers  elected  from  tho 
States  lately  in  rebellion,  and  so  admitting  them  to 
or  excluding  them  from  taking  |)art  in  organizing 
the  House;  and  then,  supposing  them  to  Ik;  admit- 
ted, whether  the  inability  of  men  like  Mr.  .Stuart 
to  take  tlie  test  oath  shall  vacate  their  8<^'ats;  or 
whether  this  oath  shall  be  resciiuVed  or  modified. 
In  case  they  are  admitted  by  tho  dccisipn  of  tho 
Clerk,  or  otherwise,  at  the  outset,  these  members 
will  have  the  right  to  vote  upon  the  subsequent 
(juestion  of  the  oath,  upon  which  will  depend  their 
right  to  the  seats  occupied  by  them. 

The  recent  State  elections  at  the  North,  as  far 
as  yet  held,  have  l>een  f/ivorable  to  the  Union  par- 
ty. In  Peunsylvani't  their  majority  reaches  nearly 
30,000,  the  prominent  office  to  be  tilled  iK-ing  that 
of  State  Auditor.  In  Ohio  the  Union  candidate  for 
Governor  had  nearly  25.000;  and  in  Jonyi  about 
16,000   majority.  —  In  Mississippi  General   B.  G, 

'  Humphreys,  late  of  the  Confederate  army,  has  been 
elected  Governor.    We  have  given  extracts  from  his 

j  iuaUj^ural  address.     ImmediatL-ly  upon  his  election 
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he  was  pardoned  by  tlio  President.  In  S)iith  Cnr- 
o'.iiia  tlic  contest  for  Governor  between  Mr.  Oit 
and  General  Wade  Ilampton  was  very  close.  By 
the  latest  accounts  it  appears  that  the  former  lias 
been  elected  l)y  a  small  majority. 

Mr.  ]\r('ulloch,  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  made, 
October  11,  an  elaborate  speech  at  Tort  Wayne,  In- 
diana, in  whicli  he  advocated  a  reduction  in  the  cur- 
rency and  a  speedy  return  to  spe(  ie  payments.  The 
October  return  of  the  condition  of  the  national  debt, 
as  compared  with  that  for  Septemljcr,  is  as  follows : 


Toliil   Debt. 

Septombor  31  ,$-2,7-l  l,y-l7,7-20 

October  31  . . .   'J,T4(),854J53 

Decrease $47)y:V0S" 


Illlorest. 

$137,0-".',-'1fl 
_i;58,'J3S,07S 

//jrrcflSf.T.^l  ,4(i8,S6:i" 


There  is  now  in  the  Trea.sury  $31,oo  1,087  in  coin, 
and  5^33,800,591  in  currency.  The  amount  of  logal- 
tcnder  notes  in  circulation  is  .$G33,709,.?J1. 

The  Fenian  movement  continues  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention.  A  Congress  composed  of  (100 
delp.t;ates  from  the  "  IJrothorhood"  assembled  at 
Piiiladelphia,  October  1(J.  The  proceedings  of  the 
body  were  mainly  conducted  witli  closed  doors.  It 
is  clear  that  considerable  {piantitics  of  arms  and 
sums  of  money  are  accumtdatin.LC  in  the  hands  of  tlii 
leaders  of  the  Order.  In  Canada  i^ra\e  api)r('hcn- 
sions  aie  cntt-rtained  that  an  attem])t  will  be  made 
by  the  Fenians  upon  the  British  Provinces.  In 
what  manner  this  organization  proposes  to  carry  out 
its  purposes,  and  the  m.ans  at  its  command,  arc  still, 
to  a  great  extent,  matters  of  conjecture. 

An  elaborate  discussion  has  taken  place  between 
the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  and  that  of 
Great  Britain,  involving  the  most  important  rela- 
tions between  the  two  nations  growing  out  of  the 
late  rebellion.  This  correspondence,  conducted  bv 
^Ir.  Adams,  our  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  Earl 
Ilussell,  tlie  British  Foreign  Secretary,  covers  a 
spare  of  more  than  five  months,  Mr.  Adams's  first 
letter  being  dated  April  7,  and  his  last  September 
18,  18C5.  The  possible  importance  of  this  corre- 
spondence warrants  us  in  giving  at  some  length  the 
principal  points  brought  forward  on  each  side : 

April  7 — Mr.  Ailiuns  wrote  to  Earl  Kussell  setting 
forth  ttic  (lopredationH  "  coiinuitted  up  )a  tlie  conuncrce 
of  tlio  United  States  by  the  vessel  known  iu  the  port  of 
IjoihIou  as  tlio  -SVrt  Kia<\  but  since  triiusformed  iuto  the 
Shcnadoahy  He  therefore  iiunoimced  that  his  ''''  Gov- 
ernment cn7i  not  avoid  entailiwj  ujion  the  Govi^rnment  of 
Great  JSritain  the  respom^ibditu  of  tins  daiuarje.^'  lie 
then  ftlUidcs  to  the  fact  that  tlie  British  steamer  Cit[i  of 
Jiichmoiid  has  been  suffered  to  tiausport  men  and  supplies 
from  London  to  the  French-built  rum  Olinthe,  subsequent- 
ly by  fraud  transformed  into  the  Confederate  Stonewall. 
lie  acknowledf^es  that  the  British  Government  has  en- 
deavored to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages,  but  maintains 
that  '•'■  the  hostile  policy  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
all  tills  labor  to  prevent,  has  not  only  not  been  checked, 
but  is  even  now  going  into  execution  with  more  and  more 
complete  success.'"  Tiiis  policy,  being  substantially  '■'•tke 
destruction  of  the  whole  mercantile  imvigation  belonging 
to  the  j^eople  of  the  United  States^"  has  so  far  succeeded 
that  ^'  the  Cnited  Slates  commerce  is  rapidlg  vanishing 
from  the  face  of  the  ocean.,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
viultipUjing  in  nearly  the  sime  ratio.,''  and  '■'■  this  process 
is  going  on  by  reason  of  the  action  of  Briti-'^h  subjects  in 
co-ojyeration  icith  emissaries  of  the  ins^trgent.<i.^'"  who 
have  supplied  vessels,  armaments,  and  men.  There  is, 
says  ]Mr.  Adams,  in  '■'^the  Idstory  of  the  irorld  no  parallel 
case  to  thi.-<  of  endurance  of  one  nation  of  injury  done  to 
it  by  another  without  bringing  on  the  grave6t  complica- 
tions;'' and  that  no  such  event  has  followed  has  been  ow- 
ing to  the  conviction  that  the  British  Government  has 
been  animated  by  no  aggressive  disposition  toward  the 
United  States,  but  has  endeavored  '■'•to prevent  the  malev- 
olent operations  of  many  of  its  subjects." 

While  doing  "•  full  justice  to  the  amicable  intentions  of 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers,"  Mr.  Adams  declares  his  belief 

that  ^'■practically  this  evil  had  its  origin  in  the  first  step 

taken  ivhich  can  never  be  regarded  bf/  my  Government  in 
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amj  other  light  than  as  precipitate.,  of  acknowledging  per- 
sons as  a  belligerent  Power  on  tlie  ocean,  before  they  had 
a  single  vessel  of  their  own  to  show  floating  upon  it;" 
and  thus  that  this  Power,  as  a  belligerent  upon  the  ocean, 
'■'  ivas  actxialfy  created  in  consequence  of  this  recognition., 
and  not  before;"  and  all  the  success  which  it  has  attained 
on  the  ocean  has  been  owing  to  British  aid  ;  so  tliat  "  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  not 
only  having  given  birth  to  this  naval  belligerent.,  but  also 
of  having  nursed  and  maintained  it  to  the  present  hour." 
Mr.  Adams  then  goes  on  to  say  that  whatever  may  be  the 
validity  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  British  Government 
have  hitherto  rested  their  defense  against  any  responsi- 
bility  for  the  evil.",  these  are  now  invalid  by  the  practic;d 
reduction  of  all  the  ports  heretofore  held  by  the  iusur- 
gents;  and  that  therefore  "the  President  looks  with  con- 
fidence to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  an  early  and  ef- 
fectual removal  of  all  existing  causes  of  complaint  on  this 
score,"  and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
may  be  freed  "•/roj/i  annoyance  from  tfie  injurious  acts 
of  any  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  subjects,  pcrpetraltd  under  the 
semblance  of  belligerent  rights." 

Mr.  Adams  doses  this  letter  by  stating  that  during  the 
whole  war  British  vessels  have  had  free  pratirjue  in  the 
waters  of  the  United  States;  and  says  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President  the  time  has  come  when  the  reciprocity  in 
these  hospitalities  should  be  restored.  The  navy  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  soon  be  augmented,  and  he  is 
directed  to  ask  '•'•as  to  the  reception  ivhich  these  vessels 
may  expect  in  the  ports  of  tlie  British  Kingdom." 

May  4.— Karl  liussell  replied  to  this  note  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  states  in  the  outset  that  he  '•'can  never  admit  that  th« 
duties  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  Waited  States  are  to  b* 
measxired  b^  the  losses  which  the  United  States  have  .sus- 
tained." The  only  (piestion  was  Avhether  "the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  have  perfomied  faithfully  and  hon- 
estly the  duties  which  international  law  and  their  own 
municipal  law  imposed  upon  them." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  war,  *4n  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  Great  Britain  had  no  share,  caused  nothing 
but  detriment  to  Her  .Majesty's  subjects,"  who  had  previ- 
ously carried  on  a  profitable  commeree  with  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union.  Had  there  been  no  war  the  treatieri 
with  tiie  United  States  would  have  secured  the  existence 
of  this  lucrative  commerce.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  ports  of  seven 
States  of  the  Union ;  and,  argues  Earl  Russell,  "  he  could 
lauf  ally  interrupt  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  tlie  Southern 
States  xq)on  one  ground  only.,  namely,  that  the  Southern 
States  ivere  cainjing  on  war  against  the  GovemvLcnt  of 
the  United  States;  in  other  words.,  tluit  they  were  bellig- 
erents." The  British  Government  must  then  pursue  one 
of  two  courses:  acknowledge  the  blockade,  and  proclaim 
neutrality;  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  and  insist  upon 
the  right  of  British  subjects  to  trade  with  the  ports  of  the 
South.  They  chose  the  former  course  as  at  once  the  most 
just  and  friendly  to  the  United  States.  '•'•It  was.,"  Earl 
Kussell  aflirms,  '■'■your  oini  Government  which,  in  asszim- 
ing  the  belligerent  right  of  blockade.^  recognized  the  South- 
ern States  as  belligerents" 

Earl  Russell  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  complaints 
against  the  British  Government  for  permitting  the  egress 
cf  "vessels  built  in  English  ports,  and  afterward  equipped 
with  an  armament  sent  from  the  British  coasts."  In  the 
case  of  the  Alalxtma  he  says  that  Mr.  Adams  furnished  on 
the  22d,  and  more  fully  on  the  24tli  of  May,  1802,  some 
evidence  that  this  vessel  was  being  equipped  for  the  Con- 
federate service.  This  evidence  was  reported  upon  on  the 
29th  by  the  law  oflicers ;  but  on  that  very  morning  the 
vessel  ''was  taken  to  sea  on  the  false  pretense  of  a  trial- 
trip;"  and  although  the  evidence  "furnished  a  suQicient 
ground  for  detaining  the  Alabama,  it  was  yet  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  found  sufficient  to  procure  a 
conviction  from  a  jury,  or  even  a  charge  in  favor  of  con- 
demnation of  the  vessel  from  a  judge."  The  Shenandoah 
had  been,  under  the  name  of  the  Sea  King.,  a  merchant- 
vessel  ;  was  sold  to  a  merchant,  and  cleared  for  China  as 
a  merchant-ship;  no  evidence  was  produced  that  she  was 
intended  for  Confederate  service.  Earl  Russell  refers  to 
the  action  of  the  British  Gi)vernment  in  detaining  the  ves- 
sels El  ToxLSSon  and  El  Monassir :  for  this  they  were 
charged,  upon  high  authority,  with  having  acted  illegally, 
unjustifiably,  and  without  excuse.  Though  that  charge 
was  unfounded,  "nothing  but  the  intimate  conviction  that 
those  vessels  Avere  intended  for  Confederate  vessels  of  war, 
that  unless  .detained  they  would  attempt  to  break  tlie 
blockade  of  the  United  States  squadrons,  and  that  such  an 
act  might  have  produced  the  gravest  complications,  could 
liave  sustained  the  Government  under  the  weight  of  the 
charges  thus  urged."  In  these  cases,  and  in  all  others. 
Earl  Russell  contends  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government 
faithfully  performed  their  obligations  as  neutrals." 
Earl  Russell  enters  upon  an  elaborate  historical  argu- 
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raent  to  ehow  that  in  1S15-1320,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  car^e  of  Portug^al,  took  the 
same  ground  as  that  which  it  now  condemns  in  the  case 
of  Great  Britain.  The  essential  points  of  this  etatement 
are  that  at  thi»  period  privateers  fitted  out  in  the  United 
States  depredated  upon  the  commerce  and  territory  of 
rortngal,  and  that  in  answer  to  demands  of  ri  pnration  by 
the  Tortuguese  Government,  John  Quincy  Adam;',  then 
Secretary  of  State,  replied  in  eub-tance  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  having  u-ied  all  means  to  pre- 
vent the  fitting  out  of  such  vessel:*  in  tlicirport-,  '•'■can  not 
consider  it.stlf  bound  to  inderatiify  individual  foreigners 
for  losses  by  capture  over  which  the  United  States  have 
neither  control  or  jurisdiction;"  and,  "Fur  any  acts  cf  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  committed  outof  their  juris- 
diction and  beyond  tiuir  control,  tiie  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  rerpjn.>-ible."  That  the  United  States 
are  pledgi  d  to  this  view,  which  is  claimed  to  be  identical 
with  that  ni'w  held  by  the  IJritish  Government,  is  further 
supported  Ijy  other  cases — this  of  Portugal  l>eing,  however, 
the  roost  imiwrtaut.  l^rl  Kussell  asks — the  form  of  the 
question  implying  a  negative  answer:  *" Is  her  MajfHti/'is 
Government  to  axsiime  ur  be  liable  to  a  tC!i])ungilnlU;f  /or 
conduct  uhirh  her  ilajcsti/'n  ftovernment  did  all  in  thrir 
jMPirer  to  prevent  and  to  jmnisit  f — a  responsibility  which 
Mr.  Adams,  on  the  part  of  tlu-  United  States  Government, 
in  the  case  of  Poriugal,  pocilivtly  and  firmly  declined." 

To  the  question  whether  .Vmcrican  ves'^eliJ-Mf-war  shinild 
bo  treated  in  Hntish  ports  as  ISritish  vcssels-of-war  arc  in  \ 
American  ports,  Uarl  llussi  11  replies  that  tlii"  f-liall  l>o  d  ino 
'"■with  the  ttiiujle  cxcejttion  tlial  if  an 
loar  ahoiild  rovie  into  the  mmcj>orty  (I 
first  leave  ahall  not  be  jmrnned  by  th 
four  hoiirn  nhall  have  elajtsed."     P. 
que><tion  '^  whether  Confedenitcfl  aro-im  i  .  i. 
belligerents,"  U;irl  liu-i.-ell  "wi-heH  to  know  wl  . 
Unit<3d  StatO''  are  prepared  to  i>  f  m . -i  !  t.,  •!  .  ) 
rights  of  search  ami  capture 
seas.    Uponthcaiusirer  totif 

May  20. — >Ir.  Adams  replied  to  the   forogolnp   l*»tt<»r.  I 
After  recapitulalin.^  tlic  points  In  hi«  former  not' 
7,  lie  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  Ameilmn  r^ 
the  Priti-h  (iovernnient,  taV.  ■      •' 
present  ji uiltion,  ncule  it  a  y 

and  Prince  tlial  l!)ey  Irx'  ■'  . 

emmenl  had  done  in  i  '  c«um'.     '1 

the  question  cf  t lie  .</  • .  Adf.ms  ^ 

vasscl  was  sufTi-nM  to  fw«|>«  lu  it<  n  in  KpU««  !•(  , 

cxpresfl  and  iinplltvl,  thf\t  fhi«  ••h'-i!  !  n-'t  b<>  j- 

and  under  cin         • 

iiUendi-d  fw  / 

ehc  was  in  P. 

treated  irith    ' 

Adam-^  then  ' 

Govi  rnnunt 

(font'  bii  this  I 

therrfur.'* 

In  answer  to  the  argument  of  Earl  RnMK»ll,  drawn  fr«nj 
the  case  of  Portugal  and  the  Unilc<l  Stat*-,  M      \ 
shows  that  the  United  States  not  only  did  all  in  r 
to  execute  the  laws  alr<  :    '  .        .    -  ... 

sions  complained  of,  but 
and  satisfactory  to  tlie  I- . ; 
the  defects  of  thi>  old  ones, 
thnt  of  the  Hritisii  tJoverni;. 

tliat  it  had  '^  finally  determined  to  rviy  upou  ll.- 
statutes  M  quite  etTective  to  answer  the  de-irM  : 

Mr.  Adams  concludes  this  long  and  iIhI 
by  aflirming  the  cv^mclusioa  that,  '*  'J'lie  nn 
ni^ed  a  I'  '    "  •  ■  ^ 

ac'-'  '■' 

as 

the-  •  .•      / 

tnidrr  the  viost  aacred  obligaiiona  to  preserve  amiiy  atid 

peace.'* 

Auj.  30._r.arl  Russell  "purposely,"  as  he  Bays,  took 
almi^st  three  and  a  half  months  to  reply  to  the  foregoing 
note  of  Mr.  A<lams.  Then,  after  much  diplomatic  com- 
pUmentinc  ancl  controversy,  he  refers  to  a  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Adams  almost  two  years  before  (October  23, 
1S03),  that  the  matters  in  question  should  he  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  some  neutral  Power.  The  final  answer 
is  clear  and  decisive:  '*  Iler  3[aies(ii's  Government  viust 
decline  either  to  make  rejHtradoti  and  competisation  for 
ths  captures  made  by  the  Alabama,  or  to  refer  the  que-ft- 
tion  to  any  foreign  state;"  but,  it  is  added,  the  Hritish 
Government  "j.!j  re^idy  to  eonse7it  to  the  a.  .(  of 

a  Coninmsio7i  to  ichich  trill  be  referred  v  iris- 

incj  dHrinn  the  lite  civil  icar  which  the  tvu  i  n,.^  -hall 
a^ree  to  refer  to  the  Commissioners."  This  letter  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  complimentary  remark  upon  the 


auccesa  of  the  United  States  (then  achieved),  congralub- 
tions  upon  the  overthrow  of  slaveiy,  ''  of  winch  the  Brit- 
ish nation  have  always  entertained' and  still  entertain  the 
deei^est  abhorrence;"  and  refers  to  the  assurances  fre- 
quently given  by  Mr.  AdRms  that  he  luis  "^  never  permit- 
ted him.-elf  to  doubt  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  (^uei  n's 
Ministers  to  maintain  amicable  relations  «ith  thi  tJovorn- 
ment  of  the  United  States and  that  it  has  steadily  en- 
deavored to  discountenance,  and  in  a  mesu-ure  to  check, 
the  injuri  us  operations  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects," notwithstanding  the  efforts  "with  which  public 
writers  and  sp,  nkers  have  endeavored  to  poison  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  the  luiti'd  States,  and  to  produce  ill-will  and 
luitred  betweiu  the  two  nations." 

Se])t.  1"^.  —  Mr.  Adanjs  replied,  reiterating  his  beliif  in 
the  friendly  intentions  of  the  British  (Jovernnunt.  Put 
he  adds,  significantly:  "Inasmuch  as  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  not  less  than  Ixtweeu  iu<!ivi<iuals,  must 
depv'ud  upon  the  mo<le  in  which  they  fulritl  tfieir  olHya- 
tions  toward  each  other,  nitlur  than  uihmi  their  motiven^ 
the  questions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  events  of  the 
late  war  ajtpear  to  lose  little  of  their  yravity  from  any 
rrcijirocal  di(tarou\iI,  hotrerer  covijdete,  of  any  iU-trill  oii 
the -^Hirt  of  t!  '."     Ho  then  pro- 

cce<ls.  at  great  iits  in  con;  ivver.-y, 

''■■■'■'■•■'    ?'  •  •  ■•    ■  f"   !'•■ r  ai/ 

•it's 

:    .         ud 

of  (  in  thnn  throtujh  the  acts  of  nations 

pri  ■  'n:'.  cri'f  }>-(tr'i  to  In'  fHni  'h'."     He 

'■'if 

'h,- 

>■■    l!l   t  He   ev.Ilt    <  1    II  war. 
•  maintitine>t  by  the  British 

!  as  a  i»nrt  ef  i' '  ■    '  iii- 

:i  the  relation-'  i    to 

;il  <>:  i  u.      .\tli'         ,     .        •   ill 

n  ir/uWi  the  ino»t 

i/wf  the  cunnnerea 

y/  i  'Ut^  and  executed, 

....  ivd  bo  at  bund  lop 

to  hold  forth 
111 New 

I      ...  ..r.     „j| 

■fj- 

trg 
I  \  in  the 

circum- 

n1  f'f  Furl  Pti^Ml  for  n  f'ommi"!- 
Imj  sub- 
will  l>o 
,  wh<*e 
..     ,.Mr. 
.lud  rur- 
of  four 
.  'l«ri^  at 
titm  {'ft  a  stromj 
.  ittul  the  hojtes  of 
'uc  luld  out  by  the  concili- 
,  's  note  arc  likely  to  correct,'* 

Two  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  di.>^cii38ion 
have  been  settled  liv  tlio  lo;;ic  of  cvi  ni8 :  the  over- 
throw of  the  Conlederucy  involves  the  ul)roj:ati<jn 
of  the  lK,llit;cTiyit  ri^^hts  accorded  to  it.s  vessels; 
and  al.<o  renjovcs  the  rea.sons  allei^'cd  U>t  the  re.-'tric- 
tions  imposed  upon  American  men-of-war  in  Urit- 
i.«h  ports  ;  and  tins  removal  has  been  formally  an- 
nounced, liut  the  main  question  remains  unsettled. 
The  correspondence  is  eminently  courteoua  in  tone; 
but  divc.sttd  of  all  formal,  complimentary,  and  ar^;u- 
ni'utative  mattf^r,  the  c;i.se  htand.s  tlun:  'Jlie  (Jov- 
crnnient  of  the  United  .States  formally  claims  that 
Great  Britain  is  rcspon.sible  for  all  daniai^cs  inflictrd 
upon  our  commerce  by  vess<ds  claiminj^  to  be  Con- 
federate, yet  built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  and 
from  Great  Britain.  The  liriti.>5h  Government  as 
formally  refuses  to  admit  the  vaUdity  of  this  claim, 
or  to  submit  it  to  the  arbitratitm  of  any  foreign 
Power.  And  in  proposing  to  sulimit  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  decision  of  a  Con.mi.«^sion,  the  British 
Government  formally  excludes  the  main  question 
1  at  issue.  The  British  Government,  it  says,  in  ef- 
fect, can  rot  submit  to  any  other  authority  the  de- 
cision of  the  propriety  of  its  own  acts. 
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SOUTIIKIIN  AMERICA. 

In  Ilaijti  the  attcniptetl  revolution  against  the 
Government  of  President  Geffrard  ajjpears  to  have 
been  suppressed ;  Cape  Ilaytifen,  the  onl}'-  point 
really  held  by  the  insurgents,  having  been  surren- 
dered. 

From  ^f(■.r'^co  the  accounts  arc,  as  usual,  contra- 
dictory, and  only  partially  reliable.  The  indica- 
tions arc  that  the  balance  of  success  is  still  largely 
in  favor  of  the  Imperialists,  and  that  the  Juarez 
Government  is  practiciilly  put  down.  The  Im- 
perial Government  of  Maximilian,  it  is  c(pjally 
clear,  is  kept  in  place  only  by  I'onign  fore?.  The 
contest  is  now  simply  a  guerrilla  warfare,  marked 
by  the  utmost  atrocities  on  both  sides.  The  Im- 
perial Government  has  inaugurated  measures  to  in- 
vite foreign  emigration  into  Mexico,  and  has  con- 
lidcd  the  management  of  the  business  to  ^latthcw 
F.  Maury,  once  .Superintendent  oftlie  National  01)- 
scrvatory  at  Washington,  and  J.  U.  Magrudcr,  both 
lately  in  tlie  (Jonfedcrate  service. 

In  the  region  of  the  IJivcr  iHnta  the  Paraguayans 
appear  to  have  suftered  considerable  reverses ;  but 
tlie  details  arc  too  vague  to  be  noted  at  length.  It 
U  said  tliat  at  Yatay  {\><^\\  of  August)  iiOuO  Para- 
guayans -were  "literally  anniliilated"  by  the  allied 
Brazilians  and  Argentines;  and  that  7000  more, 
•surrounded  by  20,000  enemies,  "were  momentarily 
expected  to  surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
*l5razilian  fleet  is  said  to  have  suflereil  severely  in 
an  attempt  to  pass  batteries  erected  by  the  enemy 
to  prevent  their  descent  down  the  river. 
KrUOI'K. 

Lord  Palmerston  (Henry  John  Temple),  the  Brit- 
ish Premier,  died  on  the  18th  of  October.  lie  was 
born  October  20,  17S1,  and  so  lacked  but  two  days 
of  having  completed  his  JSlst  year.  Although  born 
in  England  he  wa^  of  a  family  long  e->tabli>hed  in 
Ireland,  -where  most  of  their  estates  lay.  His  title, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1802,  was  an  Irish  one, 


not  constituting  him  a  peer  of  the  realm.  lie  was 
strictly  a  Commoner.  His  political  life  covers 
nearly  sixty  years,  he  having  been  elected  to  Par- 
liament in  1806.  We  enumerate  the  principal  posts 
which  he  held  during  this  long  period,  without  at- 
tempting to  present  the  party  clianges  with  which 
they  were  connected.  In  1807  he  was  a  Junior 
Lord  of  tho  Admiralty ;  from  18U9  to  1828  Secre- 
tary at  War;  from  1830  to  1811,  with  few  inter- 
vals, and  afterward  from  1815  to  1852,  Foreign 
Secretary ;  from  1853  to  1855  Home  Secretary ; 
from  1855  to  1857  Premier,  and  again  on  tho  down- 
fall of  the  Derby  Administration  in  June,  1859, 
Premier  until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  general 
political  character  has  been  briefl}'  sketched  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Magazine. — Earl  Russell  was 
called  upon  to  fill  the  place  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  to  con.'^truct  a  new  Cabinet.  This  appears  to 
be  a  mere  temporary  measure,  since,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  the  Earl  is  nearly  75  years 
old.  As  far  as  wc  can  judge,  it  appears  to  be  an 
almost  foregone  conclusion  that  Mr,  Gladstone  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  post  of  British  Prem- 
ier. 

A  disease  among  cattle,  designated  as  ihalUuder- 
])cst  ('*  Cattle-Plague''),  has  broken  out  in  portions 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Great  Britain. — The  chol- 
era is  slowly'  advancing  in  various  directions.  In 
and  about  Paris  many  deaths  have  occurred.  But 
beyond  the  immediate  basin  of  the  J.Iediterranean  it 
has  not  as  yet  assumed  a  very  virulent  form.  Gib- 
raltar has  suffered  severely.  All  intercourse  be- 
tween that  British  strong-hold  and  the  adjacent  Span- 
ish main  land  having  been  prohibited,  the  people 
have  endured  much  from  famine  as  well  as  from 
pestilence.  In  Turkey  the  disease  has  subsided. 
The  season  has  so  far  advanced  that  little  danger  is 
apprehended  from  the  further  advance  of  the  disease 
at  present.  But  grave  fears  are  entertained  for  the 
approaching  spring  and  summer. 


(Biiitar'n  Drniucr. 


BEGINNING  a  new  Volume,  the  Drawer  re- 
members with  pleasure  all  the  j'earL',  the 
many  merry  years  it  has  had  with  tho  readers  of 
Harper's  Monthlif.  Through  the  long  and  weary 
war  the  Drawer  ever  kept  up  good  heart,  and  many 
a  soldier's  hearty  laugh  and  cheerful  smile  were  due 
to  the  good  things  he  found  in  these  bright  pages. 
And  noAV,  in  theso  "piping  times  of  peace,"  the 
Drawer  rejoices  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
keeps  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  good  old  way — one 
of  the  "  institutions"  of  the  land. 


To:m  Marshall's  putting  down  the  man  at  Buf- 
falo who  cried  "  louder"  while  Tcm  was  speaking  is 
often  told,  but  the  following  is  as  new  as  tme : 

At  a  great  political  meeting  Tom  began'  his 
speech,  and  hjid  made  but  little  progress  until  he 
was  assailed  with  a  torrent  of  abuse  by  a  man  from 
the  Bull  Kun  District.  Not  at  all  disconcerted, 
Tom  sung  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Be  jabers 
that's  me  fren'  Patrick  Murphy — the  man  that  spells 
God  with  a  little  G,  and  Murphy  with  a  hig  M  !" 

If  Pat  had  any  elevated  ideas  of  his  smartness, 
the  roars  of  laughter  that  grorted  this  shot  must 
have  caused  him  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving 
words  to  more. 


Tin:  following  comes  to  us  from  Dobb's  Ferrj*, 
on  the  Hudson : 

At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  I  was  recently,  an 
elderly  colored  woman  of  the  true  Southern  type 
thus  addressed  me:  "Can  3-0U  tell  me,  Sab,  whar 
the  Freedman's  Bureau  Co.  is?"  I  answered  in  the 
aflirmative,  and  as  I  was  going  to  the  same  place 
told  her  to  accompany  me.  On  our  an-ival  she 
inquired  of  the  officer' in  charge  "if  this  was  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  Co..?"  He  said  "Yes,"  and 
asked,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?"  She  said: 
"Well,  I  want  a  bureau:  none  of  your  common 
pine  ones.  I  want  a  mahogany  bureau,  with  a 
looking-glass."  She  could  not  be  persuaded  but 
that  this  was  the  legitimate  business  of  the  office — 
to  furnish  bureaus  to  freedmen — but  was  finally 
satisficd  by  an  assurance  that  from  the  first  lot  re- 
ceived a  mahogany  bureau  with  a  looking-glass 
would  be  reserved  for  her. 


The  County  Courts  of  Virginia,  composed  of  Jus- 
tices of  tho  Peace  who  never  studied  law,  furnish 
many  amusing  incidents.  Five  honest  farmers  in 
the  County  of  M were  convened  as  an  Examin- 
ing Court  to  determine  by  the  evidence  whether  a 
mere  boy  who  was  arrested  upon  a  grave  charge  of 
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felony  should  be  "sent  on"  to  the  Circuit  Court  for 
trial.  The  evidence  furnished  the  Court  by  the 
Prosecuting  Attorney  was  very  conclusive  against 
the  prisoner.  The  Justices  heard  the  evidence,  and 
then  held  a  consultation  how  they  ■would  dispose 
of  the  case.  After  some  time  tho  Court  determ- 
ined that  as  the  prisoner  was  quite  young  and  might 
reform  they  would,  through  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Court,  give  the  young  man  a  severe  lecture 
and  then  discharge  him.     Accordingly  old  Squire 

H ,  Avho  talked  tli rough  his  nose,  arose,  and 

looking  fiercely  at  the  prisoner,  ordered  him  to 
stand  up,  and  then  commenced  his  lecture: 

'•Young  man,  it's  awful,  awful,  I  say;"  and 
then  remembering  the  jiointa  of  the  evidence  his 
indignation  reached  the  highest  point  as  ho  ex- 
claimed, in  thunder  tones,  *' Clear  uut  ff  my  sif//i(j 
you  oni'iri/  scuiiij)!" 

Thus  closed  the  lecture,  amidst  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  s])cctators. 

"  PorriNG  the  Question"  is  one  of  the  fine  arts 
undoubtedly,  and  few  attain  great  skill  in  it.  In- 
deed a  happy  hit  is  better  than  a  studied  effort. 
Jones  has  put  Ids  ex|>cricncc  into  verse,  and  sings 
it  when  he  feels  bad  : 

I  pra^'.-e-l  my  boating  heart, 

I  i<moLithcd  my  niflleJ  U::ir, 
I  tft4.piHil  into  tlie  room, 

I  found  I>orlncla  ilurc 

I  seized  h(  r  lily  hand, 

I  e'lucczftl  it  u\t  and  o'er, 
I  bi'Ut  my  well-turued  log!«, 

I  IcDclt  ui)oQ  the  floor. 

I  Udd  my  tulo  of  woo, 

I  whii-ixn-d  nil  my  fcArs 
Tlion,  whiit  d'ye  think  kIjc  diJ  • 

Why,  coolly  Ixixi-d  my  i«r»: 

A  piquant  poet  of  thosfjftor  sex  insisU  that  Indies 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  {xipping  the  que«Uon : 

O  I  whnt  A  i«hf>ckinp  tliinp,  indi^, 

O!   whnt  »  ^tiqiid  fMj>hlun, 
That  when  a  woninn  falU  In  lovo 

She  may  not  Ln-alhe  her  puMiun. 
As  though  rIio  could  nut  nuakc  lu  will 

The  De-oilful  ileclaratioo, 
That  eho  IiitvndM  to  m&ko  wiUi  ^' MIa.." 

A  Hual  pt  paratiuu  ; 

And  could  nit  ju.«t  iw  well  pre«ent 

The  thrilling,  nwevt  pr-ivfal. 
That  f»ho  wuid<l  like  to  i^ivo  l.ersolf 

To  llNTUcn's  Lle.-^t  dij'i'o-.'U. 
Or,  to  be  more  explicit  oVn, 

And  save  my  readers  trouLde,  • 

That  she  intondu  to  chang,?  hergclf — 

llor  single  Njif  to  double. 

To  think  a  woman  could  not  sny, 

'*I  love  you  more,  my  Harry, 
Than  all  the  world — except  myeflf — 

Dear,  would  yinj  like  to  marry? 
Jim  wants  me,  hut  I  don't  want  him, 

CA>n?ider  wh.it  you  utter, 
Bocnumj  my  he.irt,  you  fee — you  sec 

Is  in  a  dreadful  flutter!" 

The  la<lies  are  not  very  much  down-trodden  in 
this  matter,  though.  They  are  very  proficient  in 
urging  men  to  ask  the  questions  which  by  etiquette 
they  are  not  allowed  to  a<k  themselves. 

A  lover,  vainly  trying  to  explain  some  scientific 
theory  to  his  fair  inamorata,  said,  "  The  question  is 
difficult,  and  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do  to  make  it 
clear."  • '  Suppose  you  pop  it, "  whbpered  the  blush- 
ing damsel. 


''Miss  Brown,"  said  a  young  fellow  to  a  brisk 
brunette,  "I  have  been  to  learn  to  tell  fortunes. 
Just  let  me  have  your  hand,  if  you  please."  "La! 
^Ir.  White,  how  sudden  vou  are !  Well,  go  and  ask 
father!" 


Tii.VT  reminds  us  of  a  story  of  Professor  Wilson. 
A  young  man  wl.o  had  gained  the  alfections  of  his 
daughter,  wai;ed  ujion  '"papa"  and  stated  his  case, 
of  which  the  Professor  had  a  previous  inkUng.  The 
young  gentleman  was  directed  to  desire  tl>e  lady  to 
come  to  her  father,  and,  doubtless,  her  obedience 
was  prompt.  Professor  Wilson  had  befor.^  him,  in 
review,  some  work,  on  tlie  fly-leaf  of  which  was 
duly  inscrilxnl,  "^^'ith  the  author's  compliments." 
He  tore  this  out,  pinned  it  to  his  daughter's  dress, 
solemnly  led  her  to  the  young  lover,  and  went  back 
to  his  work. 


Hon.  W.  T.  Wii.lkv,  United  States  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  commenced  the  practice  of  law  bo- 

forc  the  County  Court  of  M. .     He  was  retained 

by  a  prisoner  to  defend  !iim  at  an  E.xamining  Court. 
The  evidence  clo-*cd.  Young  NNill'V  watehed  the 
Court  closely  to  a'*certain  if  i>ossible  the  fieling  of 
the  Ju-tices  toward  hi.s  client;  but  no  ray  ul  light 
could  he  discover.  After  the  Prc^oculiug  .Attorney 
Iiad  opcntxl  the  argument  Mr.  Wil by  advocated  the 
cause  of  his  client.  Suiting  the  oction  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  tlic  action,  ho  made  a  mo.-^t  chMpient 
apjK*ul  to  the  Court,  and  a.'-ked,  "Can  it  Imi  jKj^sible 
from  llie  evidence  that  my  dient  is  guilty?"     Old 

Squire  K ,  a  meml»er  of  the  Court,  wiped  a  tear 

from  his  cheek,  and,  natch  to  tlic  young  advocate's 
surprise,  answered,  promptly,  "Ao,  J'il  be  sicilch- 
ed  if  it  w.'"  Mr.  Willey  was  sure  of  ot  least  one 
member  of  the  Court.     1 1  is  client  was  actjuittrd. 


A  Kr.NTt*  KY  contributor  y 
Near  the  town  of  I) ,  in  i 


region 


of  Ktntucky.  lives  the  family  of  a  gentleman  wlio 
reprcscntcil  Mii^iouri  in  the  late  fclMl  Srnato. 
George  and  Charley  are  the  pets  of  the  hou-ehold  : 
the  former  a  goMen-hairid,  bri  1  M'anip,  full 

of  mi^cliicf,  and  always  ciinni;.  i  to  attempt 

to  sliield  himself  l»y  »*>\\\{i  device  ;  the  fitter  his  op- 
|K>sitc  in  dis{)osition — amiable,  yielding,  and  easily 
tyrannized  over.  GcorRO  is  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  this  weakness.  Shortly  after  the  fa- 
ther's return  from  Dixie  he  intcrferod  with  George's 
overlxaring  conduct  toward  !  ■•r  Charl«*y, 

and  rej)rovrd  him  severely.    C.  very  young 

when  his  father  left,  and  since  Ids  return  had  not 
l>ccomc  rec<mciled  to  a  culm  submission  to  parental 
authority,  and  when  reproved  by  his  father  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  he  l*oldly  said ;  "  You  let  rae 
alone;  I  don't  know  what  you  come  here  for  any 
how.  alw.iys  making  a  \\\ii<i.  If  you  don't  quit  I'll 
tell  (Jencral  Fry,  and  hell  hang  you  for  a  ictbel!" 


An  Irish  dragoon,  on  hearing  that  his  widowed 
mother  had  married  since  he  quitted  Ireland,  ex- 
claimed, '•  Murther  !  I  hope  she  won't  liave  a  son 
oulder  than  mc  ;  if  she  does,  I  shall  lo.'^c  the  estate." 


IIkup:  are  two  anecdotes  from  Kansas : 
During  the  last  political  campaign  Colonel  Law- 
rence was  making  a  ver^'  humorous  speccli  in  Rep- 
resentative Hall,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ridiculed 
those  Pcpublicans  who  had  fused  with  old  Horder- 
ruffian  Democrats  in  order  to  control  the  election 
and  divide  the  spoils.      Asa  Hairgrove,  a  noted 
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character  in  the  State,  considering  himself  assault- 
ed, and  having  imbibed  rather  freely,  arose  in  the 
audience  and  asked  the  speaker  if  he  was  "throw- 
ing importunities  at  him."  Colonel  L.  remarked 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  thrown  an}' 
such  an  article,  and  in  fact  ho  did  not  know  what 
they  were.  Tliis  raised  the  laugh  at  Asa's  expense, 
and  it  is  thought  l)y  some  that  this  incident  led  to 
his  reform,  for  he  has  since  joined  the  "Sons,"  and 
is  a  consistent  memljcr 


E.  C.  K.  Garvet,  formerly  of  Mcadville,  Penn- 
sylvania, resides  now  at  Tecumsch,  where  he  lives 
in  good  style,  gives  fine  entertainments,  has  hosts 
of  visitors,  ami  keeps  fast  horses.  Ilisy^^r^e  con- 
sists in  contracting  debts,  giving  his  note  in  consid- 
eration, with  the  honest  purpose  of  letting  the  hold- 
er keep  the  note  if  it  is  not  paid  at  maturity.  The 
incident  I  winh  to  relate  of  him  is  as  follows:  lU- 
fore  Kansas  had  arisen  to  the  dignity  of  a  State  E. 
C.  K.  G.  was  the  projjrietor  of  a  newspaper  at  To- 
peka.  The  editorial  management  of  the  paper  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends.  An  old  ac(piaintance 
of  Mr.  G.'s  in  Illinois,  a  ^lethodist  preacher,  hav- 
ing died,  lie  wished  a  good  notice  to  accompany  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  which  was  written  at 
his  request,  the  closing  words  of  which  were,  "  Let 
us  drop  a  tear  to  his  memory."  This  was  placed 
on  the  "hook"  ready  for  the  compositor.  Soon 
after  Garvey  came  into  the  office,  and  reading  the 
"pu(F"of  his  deceased  friend  demurred  to  the  last 
sentence  as  exhiiiiting  a  rather  niggardly  flow  of 
sympathy — only  dropping  one  tear  to  the  memory 
of  so  good  a  man.  A  wag  present  suggested  that 
it  would  appear  better  to  read  a  ''tear  or  two,'  and 
another  thought  "or  p-^rhaps  three"  should  be  add- 
ed, so  that  the  sentence  would  read:  ''  Let  us  drop 
a  tear  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,  to  his  memory'." 
This  satisfied  Garvey,  and  so  the  notice  appeared. 


JoxKs  buys  wheat  at  a  railroad  station  not  a 
hundred  miles  away.  lie  is  sharp,  but  did  over- 
reach himself  once.  In  buying  a  load  he  placed  a 
heavy  plank  upon  the  scales  for  convenience  in 
weigliing.  After  he  had  paid,  he  whispered  to  a 
crony,  "  Say  nothin' ;  I  shared  that  fellow ;  I  never 
deducted  the  plank  but  once  —  keep  steady!"  It 
took  some  time  to  convince  him,  but  he  finally  did 
see  that  he  had  bought  thirty  pounds  of  plank  twen- 
ty-one times.  Jones  don't  lilce  to  be  asked  the  price 
of  pine  plank  by  his  best  friends. 


A  FRIEND  in  La  Grange,  New  York,  writes  to 
the  Drawer. 

Judge  Fine,  of  Ogdcnsburg,  St.  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty, is  well  known  as  an  able  lawyer,  an  excellent 
judge,  and  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  withal 
a  fine  scholar  and  interesting  public  speaker.  In 
tlie  exciting  Presidential  canvass  of  1840  the  Judge 
and  two  or  three  of  his  lawyer  friends  were  out 
stumping  it,  when  there  fell  in  with  them  one  of 
the  numerous  political  bores  of  the  country  who  had 
far  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  who  insisted  on 
going  the  rounds  of  the  Judge's  appointments  with 
the  party.  Every  where  the  fellow  made  himself 
noisily  conspicuous,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  the 
Judge  and  his  friends,  and  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  more  intelligent  among  the  audiences.  After 
endurance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  the  Judge  de- 
termined to  get  rid  of  him.  The  party  had  stopped 
at  the  little  village  of  De  Kalb  for  refreshments ; 
and  when  the  wine  was  being  passed  Bore,  who  had 


seated  himself  next  to  the  Judge,  demanded  that 
each  of  the  party  should  in  turn  tell  a  story  or  sing 
a  song — beginning  with  the  Judge.  The  Judge  re- 
marked that  he  never  sang,  but  he  would  tell  a 
story.  •  Then,  addressing  himself  particularly  to 
Bore,  he  proceeded :  It  was  in  the  good  old  times, 
such  as  /Esop  tells  of,  when  all  the  animals  as  well 
as  man  had  the  gift  of  speech,  that  a  fox  in  his 
rambles  came  to  a  deserted  church,  which  he  determ- 
ined to  explore  in  quest  of  game  or  information.  In 
wandering  over  the  building  he  came  at  length  into 
the  belfry,  when,  seeing  the  bell,  his  curiosity  was 
greatly  excited,  and  he  resolved  to  find  out  what  it 
was.  So  he  climbed  up  on  the  timbers  till  he  could 
reach  the  bell,  and  finding  it  would  swing,  he  con- 
tinued to  move  it  till  the  clapper  struck  the  side, 
when  the  noise  caused  him  to  start  back  in  alarm, 
Imt  finding  himself  unhurt  he  approached  it  again 
and  swung  it  till  it  rung  repeatedly,  when  at  last  he 
w  ithdrew  in  great  disgust,  and,  siiaking  his  paw  at 
it,  exclaimed — (and  here  the  Judge  rose,  keeping 
his  eye  on  Bore)  —  "You  long-tongued,  hollow- 
headed,  noisy  fool,  you!"  And  the  Judge  left  the 
room.     Bore  had  business  home  that  night. 


Ol'u  little  Stella  had  been  sitting  for  some  time 
very  quietly  by  her  aunt,  when  suddenly  looking 
up  from  her  work,  she  remarked,  "Aunty,  if  all  the 
folks  in  the  world  should  think  out  aloud  what  a 
racket  there  would  be  !' 


A  PrxNSYLVAN'iA  seven-vcar-old  was  reproved 
lately  for  playing  outdoor  with  boys:  she  was  "too 
big  for  that  now."  But  with  all  imaginable  inno- 
cence she  replied,  "Wiiy,  grandma,  the  bigger  we 
grow  the  better  we  like  em  I"  Grandma  took  time 
to  think. 


A  Pexnsvlvaxia  contributor  writes  ; 

In  these  out-of-tho-way  regions  there  dwells  a 
stub  of  the  law  who  is  possessed  of  august  presence 
and  imposing  physical  structure,  having  judicial 
impartiality  depicted  in  every  lineament  of  his  be- 
nevolent face,  but  is  nevertheless  slow  to  see  the 
point — in  fact,  "thick"  otherwise  than  crosswise. 
This  uncommon  peculiarity  is  the  occasional  cause 
of  a  little  fun. 

He  had  an  attack  of  catarrh  not  long  ago,  and 
it  happened,  as  J.  Billings  would  say,  "  thusly  :" 
Loitering  in  a  store  one  evening  he  accidentally 
saw  the  clerk  take  a  mouse  from  the  trap  to  throw 
into  the  street.  Thinking  it  would  be  a  nice  mor- 
sel for  his  cat,  the  sole  companion  of  his  solitude,  he 
took  the  little  animal  and  tucked  it  into  his  vest 
pocket  as  the  handiest  receptacle.  Before  he  reached 
home  he  forgot  all  about  it.  Tiie  weather  was  warm, 
and  by  the  next  day  it  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 
his  mind  that  something  '  'smelt"— in  fact,  that  there 
was  something  rotten  in  Denmark — but  what  it  was 
he  could  not  divine.  The  second  day  the  odor  was 
powerful,  and  not  of  the  Frangipanni  order  either. 
Something  must  be  done ;  so,  after  some  reflection 
and  a  good  deal  of  sniffing,  he  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cause  of  his  bad  breath  was  the  catarrh, 
and  that  he  had  it  bad.  On  the  advice  of,  and  in 
company  with,  three  or  four  officious  friends  (.'),  the 
"case"  was  stated  to  the  Doctor.  Now  this  par- 
ticular Doctor  likes  a  good  thing,  and  accordingly 
investigated  the  matter  with  professional  dignity. 
After  a  series  of  sh'  and  exceedingly  impertinent 
inteiTOgatories,  he  gave  the  following  "opinion:" 

'i  Mr.  S ,  that  you  are  a  well-read  man  is  hi- 
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disputable ;  that  you  are  also  red-olent  of  mephitic 
odors  is  not  a  matter  of  controversy.  I  have  diag- 
nosed 3'our  case  -witli  care.  Tbere  are  two  supposi- 
tions possible — one  isn't,  the  other  is.  The  lirst, 
that  something  has  craAvled  into  you  and  died ;  the 
second,  that  you  have  the  catarrh.  As  tlie  proper 
remedial  agency  to  be  employed  in  alleviating  your 
distressing  condition  allow  me  to  ofler  you  these 
pills.  Take  tlirce  every  half  hour  for  the  next  ten 
days.  Your  case  is  critical.  No  laughing! — [This 
to  the  grinning  friends.]— Put  the  pills  in  your  vest 
pocket  and  observe  the  directions." 

Our  unfortunate  complied,  and  in  so  doing  struck 
tlie  cause  of  all  his  woes.  "With  a  long,  low  whis- 
tle and  amazed  eyes  he  carefully  drew  forth  the  de- 
cayed corpus  by  the  tail.     Tlic  roar  that  ensued 

baffles  description,  while  poor  S walked  slowly 

away,  gazing  contcmi)lativcly  upon  the  little  animal 
that  dangled  from  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  evident- 
ly utterly  incapable  of  expressing  his  emotions. 


;  collect  toll  when  travelers  please  to  pay  it.     Among 
;  the  numerous  teamsters  who  had  passed  over  this 
[  road  was  a  Down  Easter  by  the  name  of  Dunn,  who 
I  made  the  common  excuse,  as  he  went  into  Ilappj' 
j  Camp  with  his  six  large  freight  teams  that  he  was 
^'- strapped^''  and  promising  to  settle  as  he  came 
back.     On  coming  back  he  found  that  the  son  of 
Abraham  had  him  charged  with  three  hundred  dol- 
lars! and,  Jew  like,  reniarked  that  that  was  little 
I  enough ;  but,  said  he,  "  I  he's  liberal,  and  I  trows 
ofi^"  half."     "Whereupon  Jonathan  straightened  him- 
self up  to  full  six  feet  high,  and,  said  he,  '"I  never 
allow  myself  to  be  outdone  in  liberality,  and  so  I'll 
throw  oft'  the  other  half,  and  we'll  call  it  square !" 


An  anecdote  given  in  your  October  Number  sug- 
gests the  following  r 

R ,  an  officer  of  our  navy,  well  known  for  his 

gallant  and  heroic  conduct  during  the  late  rebellion, 
is  a  man  of  exceedingly  Histidious  tastes,  manifest- 
ing due  consideration  and  delicacy  in  his  relations 
with  his  ftUow  men  and  women.  Subject  to  hu- 
man frailties,  he  is  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  very 
dependent  u])Ou  a  particidar  lyand  of  eiL:ari<,  which 
usually  forms  no  incon'-iderable  part  of  his  luggage 
when  traveling.  During  a  stage-coacli  ride  in  the 
Southwest  his  stock  of  Ilavanas  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  being  reduced  to  but  ticn,  which 
state  of  exhaustion  he  fully  realized,  especially  in 
view  of  being  unable  to  replmi.'ih  until  rciehiug  n 
point  a  day '.-^journey  di.^tant,  where  he  barely  hoped 
to  obtain  a  fresh  supply. 

Lrcakfai^t  having  i)een  accomplibhcd  and  the 
starting  of  the  coach  announced,  lie  took  a  legiti- 
mate "light,"  in  accordance  witli  the  rules  laid 
down  by  connoisseurs  then  seated  himstdf  Rome- 
what  luxuriou.sly  in  the  vehicle,  lialf-nuiliMy  solil- 
ofjuizing,  "Only  two  cigars  Kft.  Well,  I  niust 
fully  enjoy  them!"  Having  but  one  compagnon 
du  voyage,  who  made  no  objection  to  his  indulgence, 
he  reclined  lazily  against  the  cushion,  watching  the 
floating  wreaths  of  smoke,  and  wondering  if  some 
of  the  "  Si»anish"  had  not  surreptitiously  escaped  un- 
enjoyed,  when  suddenly  ihy  s'tir/c  of  proceedings  was 
interrupted  by  a  halt  at  the  door  of  a  neat  cott.ige, 
from  which  emerged  a  respectable-looking  female, 
attired   a  la  mode^    cap-li-jne.     "Well,"    thought 

K ,  "my  dream  of  temporary  bliss  has,  I  fear, 

been  summarily  abbreviated  !  Perhaps,  though,  as 
tlie  day  is  line  and  the  coach  is  open,  I  may,  by 
nuiking  due  apologies,  be  permitted  to  enjoy  my 
cigar,  as  I  can  not  surely  think  of  throwing  it 
away ! " 

Waiting  until  the  new  companion  had  fairly  en^ 
sconced  herself,  avoiding  any  apparent  obtrusion 
upon  her  delicate  sensibilities,  he  ventured  to 
make  the  hackneyed  inquiry,  "Madam,  do  you 
object  to  a  cigar?"  To  which  she  readily  replied, 
much  to  his  surprise  and  consternation,  "Well, 
Mister,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  take  one,  if  3-ou've  got 
some  hand}' ;  I  left  my  piife  to  home  this  morning !" 


A  wniTKU  suggests  in  the  New  York  Snfurdaij 
Times  that  every  railroad  should  be  provided  with 
its  private  grave-yard,  wliere  its  victims  nn'ght  be 
interred  at  the  company's  expense — a  simple  act 
of  justice  to  surviving  relatives.  Appropriate  epi- 
taphs could  be  placed  over  the  remains  of  the  suf- 
ferers from  each  accident,  stating  that  nobody  was 
to  blame,  etc.,  as  the  following,  for  instance: 

COW  ON  TIIACK. 
A  bi^vino  wnif  from  the  adjoining  field 
The  truck  invadoil  and  my  fate  hlio  sealed  ; 
I3y  the  cow-cntclier  cxutrlit,  phe  flew  Hky-lii;;:li, 
And  eo,  dear  fritnd;',  I  hope  at  liiat  eliall  I. 

MI.SrLACr.1)  SWITCH. 
A  eon  of  Erin,  to  the  duty  nc\r, 
And  iili;.'htly  tiiJ^y,  the  wrong  lover  drew. 
Thirty  w.  re  killed,  and  here,  In  sweet  rrjKt.ac, 
They  wail  till  fiahrid'H  wanilni;  whistle  blow?. 
The  Snm-htowu  Kailroad  Cumpuny  willi  a  slyli 
llcwrda  tht'lr  fnte — hut  ah!    we  all  must  die; 
Ami  a.''  lifu'd  tracks  all  end  in  Denth'M  uljodc. 
Much  thoao  escape  who  take  the  shortei^t  ruad. 

oi'KN  Di:Awr.rvii)GE. 

"  Prawbridpe  Bhut!"  the  ci(;nal  said.  . 

•Twai«n*t  Ami.     Ala**!   how  eolcnm! 
Such  U  lifo  !      S<  0  lidt  nf  dead 

ou  the  other  nide  thi.-t  cohnuD. 


A  Wi:.vn:i:\  correspondent  says:  In  a  di-'trict 
in  the  Tar  West  we  had  a  gentleman  teacher  who 
thought  it  advi.'jable  to  give  some  les.^ons  in  politc- 
nf  siji.  Among  other  things  he  told  the  boys  in  ad- 
dressing a  gentleman  they  should  always  saj'  "  Sir," 
and  gave  them  examides,  and  made  (luite  a  lesson 
of  it.  One  boy  was  particularly  delighted,  and  took 
occasion  to  speak  to  his  teacher  often,  to  show  ho 
profited  by  his  teachings.  When  he  went  home  to 
dinner  his  father  said : 

"Tom,  have  some  meat?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  thank  you." 

The  next  thing  the  child  knew  his  father's  hand 
came  whack  on  his  ear,  and  his  father's  voice  thun- 
dered forth,  "I'll  teach  you  to  gass  yoxiv  dad  I" 
Tom  gave  up  being  polite. 


Out  here  in  Oregon,  between  Boise  City  and 
Happy  Camp,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Boise  River, 
there  is  a  toll-road  owned  and  kept  by  a  Jew,  who 
having  no  charter  for  his  road,  of  course  can  only 


Last  year  a  soldier  of  one  of  our  infantry  regi- 
ments at  Nashville  being  in  need  of  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  not  being  able  to  draw  them  from  the  Quarter- 
Master,  went  into  the  shop  of  a  Jew  d''aler,^  and 
immediately  priced  some  that  Avcre  lying  on  the 
counter. 

"  Dese  poots  \<h.  nine  dollars,"  said  the  dealer. 

''Can't  give  it;  they  are  too  dear,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. 

"IMy  grashus!"  says  the  Jew,  "dey  costs  me 
shust  eight  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  in  New 
York.     You  must  let  a  potty  make  a  leetle  some- 
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tings.  Here,  Shon"  (to  a  boy),  "pring  de  invoice 
of  clese  line  poots,  and  I  show  de  shentlemans  de 
price." 

The  incoice  was  immediately  produced,  and  after 
some  higgling,  which  bronght  down  tlie  price  con- 
siderably, the  soldier  bought  a  pair  and  started  oflT. 
lie  had  walked  only  one  or  two  squares,  however, 
when  the  soles  came  oft'l  Of  course  he  at  once 
made  tracks  for  the  Jew  store,  and  on  entering  ac- 
costed him  with—"  Look  here,  you  scoundrel,  j^ou've 
swindled  me.  These  boots  ain't  worth  a  ctnt !" 
The  Jew  looked  up  in  amazement  at  his  customer, 
and  putting  on  an  air  of  well-feigned  astonishment, 
replied :  "Oh,  dem  ish  not  infantry  poots :  I  thought 
you  vas  a  cavalry  man." 


All  the  way  from  Fort  Abercrombie,  Dacotah 
Territory,  this  comes  to  the  Drawer: 

The  "Old  Cap,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called  here- 
about, weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, is  a  huge  embodiment  of  fun,  and  the  dr}'- 
est  of  jokers.  No  opportunity  escapes  him  lor  get- 
ting a  good  sell  upon  any  of  his  friends,  while  it  is 
but  seldom  that  the  "tables  are  turned"  upon  him. 
By-the-way,  he  is  Assistant  Quarter-Master  at  this 
post,  and  a  thorough-going  ofHccr.  Frank,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  is  also  something  of  a  jester,  and 
succeeded,  noUlong  since,  in  perpetrating  a  sell  upon 
him.  The  Captain  took  it  all  in  good  part,  mere- 
ly intimating  that  ho  "owed  the  gentleman  one," 
which  ho  would  endeavor  to  cancel  at  sight.  An 
opportunity  soon  offered.  A  dinner  was  being  giv- 
en by  the  olTicers  of  the  post  to  some  thirty  stran- 
gers (oflicers  of  an  exp'jdition  wliicli  was  passing  at 
the  time).  "Old  Cap"  and  Frank  were  both  on 
hand,  in  their  liveliest  moods  ;  and  the  latter,  think- 
ing it  a  good  opportunity  for  perpetrating  joke  No. 
2  upon  the  former,  called  upon  him  for  a  speech, 
and  was  accommodated  in  the  following  style : 

"My  Fkiends  and  Fellow-Ofkicers, — 'I  feel 
that  it  is  good  to  be  here.'  My  heart  leaps  with 
joy  at  being  permitted  to  share  in  the  festivities  of 
this  happy  occasion.  It  tends,  as  it  were,  to  lift 
cnc  for  the  moment  above  the  cares  of  business,  and 
infuses  into  the  mind  a  something  that  is  elevating 
and  ennobling.  And,  my  friends,  as  you  now  be- 
hold mo,  all  glee,  hilarit}"-,  and  eloquence,  you  will 
scarcely  credit  m}^  words  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is 
not  always  thus  with  me.  'All's  not  gold  that 
glitters.'  Perhaps  'tis  well.  Without  first  tasting 
the  bitter  we  could  not  fulh'  appreciate  that  which 
is  sweet ;  and  without  being  born  naked,  how,  I 
ask,  should  we  ever  have  found  out  the  necessity 
for  clothes  ?  Ay,  gentlemen,  my  fortitude  and  for- 
bearance are  often  sorely  tried,  as,  with  your  kind 
indulgence,  I  Avill  endeavor  to  illustrate  in  a  very 
few  words.  [Cries  of  'Go  ahead!']  Well,  then, 
to  begin :  I  am  running  a  sa>v-mill  at  this  post  for 
'  Uncle  Sam,'  which  is  propelled  by  a  ten-horse 
power,  but  at  times  I  have  so  much  other  work  for 
the  horses  to  do  that  I  run  it  with  a  less  number. 
Last  week  I  was  required  to  forward  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  amount  and  kinds  of  transportation  on 
hand  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  department,  and 
being  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  number  of  horses 
employed  in  the  mill  at  the  time  I  sent  Frank  to 
ascertain,  with  directions  to  report  the  facts  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  my  desk  I  sat  and  sat,  like 
'  Patience  on  a  monument,'  with  pen  in  hand,  await- 
ing his  speedy  return.  Two  long  hours  elapsed,  and 
no  Frank !  If  ever  I  did  feel  like  swearing,  that 
was  the  time ;  and  it  makes  the  blood  boil  in  my 


veins  at  this  very  moment  as  I  think  of  it !  Final- 
ly my  patience,  for  which  I  am  proverbial,  'went 
back  on  me,'  and  seizing  my  hat  I  rushed  out  to 
the  mill  in  order  to  learn  the  cause  of  delay.  On 
arriving  there  I  found  Frank  looking  into  'the  in- 
closure  where  the  horses  were  going  round  on  the 
machine,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar  (for  I  u-as 
mad,  though!)  I  demanded  to  know  what  he  stood 
there  all  this  while  for  gaping  at  the  horses,  when 
he  knew  I  was  waiting  to  learn  how  many  there 
were !  At  tliis  apparently  rough  treatment  Frank 
immediately  'about  faced,'  and,  v/ith  a  look  of  the 
most  ineffable  scorn  and  indignation  depicted  upon 
his  usually  smiling  countenance,  exclaimed,  in  tones 
of  thunder,  'Why,  I  have  already  counted  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  am  waiting  for  the  rest 
to  pass  by.  The  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more 
there  are ! '  " 


The  three  that  follow  come  fresh  from  Texas  to 
the  Drawer,  from  a  correspondent  who  is  always 
welcome  as  of  old : 

Bill  Triplett,  a  son  of  "old  Kentucky,"  many 
years  ago  emigrated  to  Arkansas,  and  lived  in  a 
kind  of  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  way,  till  finalU'-  he 
was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  borrowing  all  the 
ready  cash  he  got  hold  of.  One  day  he  went  to 
Fred  Trapnall — of  whom  he  boasted  as  an  old  friend, 
and  who  was  a  whole-souled  fellow — and  asked  the 
loan  of  ten  dollars.  Fred  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  on  the  Whig  ticket ;  but  Bill  was  an 
inveterate  Democrat.  When  he  asked  the  loan  on 
this  occasion,  Fred  said,  "  Bill,  how  does  it  happen 
that  when  you  want  money  j-ou  always  come  to 
mo,  but  when  I'm  a  candidate  you  are  always  op- 
posed to  me?"  This  ought  to  have  been  a  poser, 
but  Bill  was  smart.  Said  he  :  "  Fred,  look  at  me 
right  good  !  I'll  tell  you  :  Politically  I'm  opposed 
to  you,  but  financially  I'm  your  friend!" 


Hedge  TRiTLErr  was  known  in  the  olden  times 
of  Arkansas  as  a  lawyer  that  traveled  the  circuit, 
and  famous  for  his  marvelous  stories.  He  was  orig- 
inal, courageous,  and  witty.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  creek  that  was  very  high  had  to  be  crossed,  he, 
together  with  the  Judge  and  lawyers,  Avcre  com- 
pelled to  cross  the  stream  on  a  fallen  tree  and  swim 
their  horses.  Hedge  was  the  first  to  cross.  He 
had  just  begun  when  he  heard  an  unusual  noise  at 
the  other  end  of  the  log,  on  the  opposite  side :  he 
discovered  a  huge  bear  in  the  act  of  coming  over 
toward  him.  Both  could  not  cross  on  the  same  log, 
in  opposite  directions,  at  the  same  time;  and  he 
thus  addressed  his  Bruinship :  "Mr.  Bar!  do  you 
intend  to  cross  this  log  before  I  do  ?  IMake  up, your 
mind  quick!"  The  bear  showed  his  teeth  and 
growled  terribly.  Hedge  began  to  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  retire,  but  before  doing  so  he  said,  "  If  you 
will  come  first,  I'll  show  you  a  fine  specimen  of  fall- 
ing off  a  log !"  and  off  he  dropped. 


In  the  good  old  times  before  railroads  in  Arkan- 
sas, when  the  lawyers  had  to  travel  afoot  or  on 
horseback,  Fred  Trapnall,  who,  besides  being  a  most 
excellent  lawyer  w^as  a  capital  good  fellovv^,  was  in 
company  with  three  others  on  his  way  to  Chicot 
Court.  The  road  was  chiefly  throug^i  the  river 
bottoms ;  the  Avaters  were  extremely  low,  and  gro- 
ceries accordingly  scarce.  Fred  had  a  singularly 
sweet  tooth,  and  his  coffee  almost  universally  had 
to  be  sweetened  over  again.  On  this  occasion,  at 
dinner,  he  sent  his  cup  back  to  the  presiding  mis- 
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ti-ess  of  the  cabin,  -with — ■'  If  you  please,  madam,  I 
like  my  coffee  very  sweet,  and  I'll  thank  you  for  a 
little  more  sugar."  He  was  helped,  but  returned  it 
uith  a  S'lmilar  request,  even  to  the  third  time  of 
asking ;  uhen  the  lady,  "her  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,"  seized  the  delinquent  sugar-dish,  and  stop- 
ping rapidly  to  Fred  plumped  it  down  before  him 
on  the  tabic,  and  said,  "There  !  take  it  all !" 

The  prospectus  of  the  "Union  Sosiety  against 
profane  language  and  the  use  of  tobaco,"  in  the 
Drawer  for  October,  brought  to  my  mind  several 
"spells"  1  have  ciicountirtd  in  my  peregrinations; 
one  or  two  of  which  I  will  relate : 

The  late  Doctor  P .  for  some  years  a  Member 

of  Congress  from  Ohio,  was  one  of  a  large  class  of 
educated  men  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact 
who  could  readily  detect  an  error  of  orthography  in 
print,  but  was  unable  to  write  correctly  one  word  in 
five.  On  one  occasion  the  Doctor  sent  a  speech  to 
the  Globe  oftice,  written  out  by  himself,  to  prevent 
misrepresentation  by  the  reporters,  and  while  it  was 
being  put  in  type  he  called  in  to  assist  in  reading 
the  proof-sheets.     Before  it  was  completed  Harry 

W r  (a  very  modest  but  intelligent  compobitor) 

had  occasion  to  call  the  Doctor's  attention  to  a 
word  which,  he  said,  he  couldn't  "exactly  compre- 
hend." The  Doctor  glanced  at  the  word,  and  then 
gave  Harry  a  look  of  mingled  incredulity  and  aston- 
ishment; and  finally,  as  if  desirous  that  the  whole 
office  .'^liould  take  cognizance  of  the  compositor's 
stupidity,  in  a  loud  and  distinct  voice  spelled  and 
syllabled  ihc  word,  thus;  "  p-r-u,  pru,  c-h-o,  she — 
2vuche  :  it's  the  plainest  word  on  the' page  !"  The 
roar  of  laughter  which  at  that  point  broke  fortli 
from  every  quarter  of  the  room  left  tl;e  Doctor  in 
doubt  for  a  moment  wluthcr  it  was  at  liia  own  or 
IIarr}-'s  expense;  but  when  it  was  succeeded  by. 
"What's  tliat,  Doctor.' — .something  gotwl  to  cat?"' 
"No,  it  must  moan  something  good  to  drink  !"  etc., 
he  began  to  "sic  it.'      "Well!'  he  exclainjcd, 

"if  you  arc  all  so  d d  smart,  let  us  hear  one  of 

1/ou  spell  it!''  Harry  modestly  suggestod  tl:at  it 
should  be  spelled  I'-r-u-s-s-i-a.  commencing  with  a 
capital  P,  and  not  with  a  small  p,  as  the  Doctor  had 
written  it.  The  Doctor  "cavetl."  and  calling  (Jeorgo 
(the  oHicc  boy),  gave  him  a  silver  duUar  and  told 
him  to  go  into  Powell's  and  get  alnttle  of  irhL<l>f, 

"  There  !'  exclaimed  the  individual  who  had  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  "something good  to  ilrink," 
"  I  knew  it  was  a  bcccragc  of  some  sort !"' 


Doctor  N ,  of  North  Carolina,  represented 

his  district  in  Congress  some  twenty  years  ago.  He 
was  in  the  habit  every  session  of  "getting  up"  an 
eight-page  speech  for  the  edification  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  usually  employed  some  one  to  put  them 
"in  shape"  before  sending  the  manu5crii»ts  to  the 
printer.  If  the  Doctor  ever  had  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  ciiher  Webster  or  ^lurray,  it  was  pretty 
evident  he  had  "cut  their  acquaintance"  long  since. 
On  one  occasion  he  took  his  speech  to  the  printer  in 
his  "own  handrite,''  as  he  expressed  it,  adding  that 
he  was  a  "  powei'fnl  pore  writer,  but  asiden  from 
the  handrite  he  reckoned  they'd  find  it  all  correct." 
The  foreman  glanced  at  it,  pronounced  the  writing 
plain  enough  (as  it  was),  and  gave  the  whole  of  the 
copy  to  one  of  the  compositors.  The  first  paragraph 
contained  a  large  number  of  agricultural  curiosi- 
ties—such as  "hey,"  "otes,"  "taters,"  "beens," 
"  Avheet,"  "  korn,"  etc.,  etc. — which  served  toamuse 
without  perplexing  him.     He  could  correct  the  or- 


thography; but  what  license  should  he  take  with 
the  grammar  ?  That  point  he  submitted  to  the  fore- 
man, who  told  him  to  "  give  it  a  free  translation 
into  English!"  He  did  so— retaining  the  leading 
ideas,  but  so  modifying  the  construction  of  the  whole 
speech  that  the  proof-reader  found  it  impossible  to 
read  it  by  copy.  After  he  had  given  it  a  silent 
reading,  comparing  it  with  the  original  to  see 
"that  the  true  intent  and  meaning  thereof"  had 
been  retained,  he  inquired  for  "  the  man  who  set  up 

Doctor  N 's  speech,"  remarking :  "  Whoever  did 

it  has  made  quite  a  respectable  speech  out  of  very 
poor  material ;  and  I  don't  believe  the  Doctor  will 
recognize  it  as  his  own."  The  Doctor  called  in  t-o 
read  the  proof,  and  after  he  had  jierused  the  speech 
carefully,  ho  exclaimed,  "Well.  I  do  declare  it  is 
astonishing  to  me  how  you  printers  can  do  these 
things  without  making  mistakes  I  I  don't  find  a 
single  one  in  the  whole  of  this  yer  speech.  It  is  jest 
axactly  us  1  ni  it,  wordfov  tconl.'^' 


An  old  gentleman  named  Gould  having  married 
a  young  lady  of  nineteen,  thus  addressed  his  friend, 
Doctor  T ,  at  the  wedding  festival : 

"So  you  Foo,  my  denr  Sir,  tlioiigh  eiphty  yonra  olJ, 
A  gul  of  niuctocn  fulls  in  love  wuh  old  O'vuld.'* 

To  which  the  Doctor  replied  -. 

"A  pirl  of  nineteen  may  love  GmthJ^  it  1.^  true. 
Bat  belitvc  me,  ilc.ir  .Sir,  it  U  Guld  witliout  U." 


P..m;tv  Wii.i.Aui),  wh.o  formerly  lived  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vormont,  was  noted  for  his  caro- 
les.",  vagabond  habits,  ready  Avit,  and  remarkable 
facility  at  extempore  rhyming.  Sitting  one  day  in 
a  village  store,  among  a  crowd  of  idlers,  the  mer- 
chant asked  him  why  lio  always  wore  that  shocking 
bad  hat.  IJarty  ropliud  that  it  was  simply  because 
he  was  unable  to  buy  a  bettor. 

'  Come,  now,"  said  the  store-keeper,  "make  me 
a  good  rhyme  on  the  old  hat  immediately,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  new  hat,  tlic  best  one  in  the  store." 

Instantly  IJarly  threw  Uie  old  one  on  the  floor, 
and  began : 

"  Here  lif:»  niy  old  hat. 
And  i)rny  what  of  thnt  ? 

'Tis  ns  good  ns  the  rc-t  of  my  raiment; 
If  I  Iniy  me  a  better, 
You'll  make  mo  )"our  debtor, 

And  Bend  me  to  jail  for  the  pnymeut." 

The  new  hat  was  voted  to  be  fairly  won,  and 
Barty  bore  it  olf  in  trinmph,  saying,  "It's  a  poor 
head  that  can't  take  care  of  itself!" 


Alex.vndf.r,  fourth  Earl  of  Kellie,  was  rather  a 
hard  liver.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Balcarras,  and,  in  the  first  confidence 
of  married  love,  intrusted  to  her  keeping  the  key 
of  the  wine-cellar.  Lady  Kellie,  on  the  first  occa- 
sion that  he  invited  his  boon  comj)anions  to  dinner 
and  drink,  gave  out  as  much  wine  as  she  thought 
good  for  them,  and  walked  quietly  up  to  Carnn'^e 
with  the  key  of  the  wine-cellar  in  her  pocket,  to 
talk  her  four  hours  with  the  minister's  wife.  The 
party  soon  discussed  the  modicum  she  had  left  out 
for  their  consumption,  and  on  his  lordship  sending 
for  more  he  learned  how  matters  stood.  He  had 
the  cellar-door  forced  forthwith  from  its  hinges,  and 
desired  the  servants  to  take  it  to  the  manse,  vith 
his  compliments  to  her  lady.ship,  and,  if  she  a.sked 
any  questions,  to  say  that  "it  was  the  cellar-door 
come  to  look  for  the  key." 
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The  fields  are  white  below 

Their  covering  of  snow 
That  o'er  the  earth,  a  chilly  shroud,  is  lying; 

And  through  the  elm's  huge  linil)> 

The  Mind  is  chanting  hymns, 
Like  soft,  sad  dirges  for  some  poor  soul  dying. 


Or  from  the  frozen  stream. 

Wlicre  the  gray  willows  gleam. 
On  either  side  the  cheerless  shore  ahoundiuj., 

Armed  with  its  blade  of  steel. 

The  ^hadowy  skater's  heel 
Spurns  the  stout  ice  with  shrilly  echoes  sounding 


At  home  beside  the  hearth. 
"With  jc-Jt  and  song  of  mirth, 


]Mute  are  tlie  frozen  rills 

Tliat  course  adown  the  hills 

Witli  babl)ling  voices  in  tlie  Summt-r  weather;  And  ringing  chorus  to  the  ratters  pealing 

And  mute  the  meadow  brook.  The  long  dark  evening  goe.'"-, 

Where  oft  with  line  and  hook  The  cider,  circling.  How.-;, 

I've  angk'd  from  the  l)ank  for  hours  together.  And  lights  the  eye  with  sparks  of  kindlv  fecliiu 

Witliin  the  solemn  v,ood>.  And  so  with  song  and  chet  r 

Wliere  ghc-^tly  silence  brinxl-,  The  ^^  inter,  cold  and  drear, 

No  Summer  bird  her  heart  beguiles  with  singing ;  Flits  lightly  by  on  Time's  swift  pinions  flvinp  : 
But  in  tlie  Winter  night,  And  in  cur  hoarts  the  lluwer 

Beneath  the  pale  moon's  ]ij;li;.  Of  gladness  l)h)oms  each  hour, 

Are  heard  the  merry  sleigh-bells  blithely  ringintr.  Although  outjside  the  winds  are  sadlv  sighin--. 


-♦*^. 
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THE  BRITISH  ROUTE  FOR  A  TACIFIC  RxULKOAD 


NOETU  THOMPSON  RIVER,    ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

THE  BRITISH  ROUTE  FOR  A  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 


IN  an  article  published  in  this  Magazine  nine 
years  ago  (in  October,  185G),  some  account 
was  given  of  the  most  northerly  settlement  of 
men  of  the  Anglo -Saxou  race  on  the  conti- 


nent of  America — namely,  the  settlement  of 
Red  River;  a  colony  so  far  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  one  only  hears  of  it  once  in 
a  generation  ;  yet  a  settlement  self-suj)porting. 
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prosperous,  increasing  in  numbers  with  little  or 
no  immigration,  and  enjoying  a  home  where 
doctors  starve,  and  the  soil  yields  50  @  00 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

Since  that  article  was  written  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  impending 
collapse  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  have 
suggested  the  scheme  of  a  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  to  be  constructed  wholly  on  British 
Territory,  The  notion  is  a  favorite  one  with 
our  Canadian  neiglibors.  Canadian  explorers 
have  traced  the  course  of  the  road.  It  would 
start  from  tlieir  new  cajjital,  Ottawa;  run  over 
the  mountains  and  lakes  to  Fort  Garry,  on  Red 
River ;  thence  along  the  Assiniboiue  to  the 
Saskatchewan  ;  along  the  Saskatchewan  Valley 
to  tlie  R<jcky  Mountains  ;  over  them,  and  down 
the  Tluiini>son  or  Fraser  to  New  Westminster, 
Britisli  Columbia. 

This  is  no  mere  newspaper  scheme.  Men  of 
science  and  practical  knowledge  openly  ailvo- 
cate  its  accomjdishmcnt.  True,  during  the  first 
md  la-st  two  stages  of  the  proiK)scd  route  the 
railroad  would  run  through  UKJuntains,  lakes, 
morasses,  and  unpassable  thickets — a  country 
which  cxi>erienccd  woodsmen  and  Indians  can 
only  traverse  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles 
a  day.  But  the  word  imjjossible  has  been  struck 
out  of  the  niitdiTU  tlictinnary.  Protessur  Hind, 
I  learned  Englishman,  and  Fellow  of  no  end  of 
Scientific  SocicticH,  has  l)ccu  over  the  ground 
and  declares  that  the  road  can  l»o  built.  It 
Would  probably  cost  a  hundred  million  ))ounds 
sterling,  and  thirty  years  of  time  ;  and  care 
would  have  to  bo  taken  to  prevent  tlie  work- 
men ])crishing  of  cuM  and  hunger  iluring  (lie 
winter  season,  when  work  wmdd  have  to  Iki  j»u»- 
|)ended.  Our  Canadian  neighbors,  however, 
regard  these  matters  ivs  niiuutio;.  The  lino  of 
road  having  been  disc(»vcrcil.  and  the  feasibili- 
ty o(  its  const riution  admitted  by  a  learned 
Professor,  it  is  lield  in  Canada  that  nothing  now 
remains  for  the  Briti.sh  Government,  if  it  values 
its  transatlantic  possessions,  luit  to  vote  the 
hundred  millions  at  once,  and  send  out  a  few 
shiji-loads  of  laborers  to  begin  grading. 

It  is  remarked,  with  perfect  accuracy,  that 
the  Pacific  shore  of  America  trends  eastward 
from  Vancouver's  Island  to  Calitornia,  and  that 
the  British  port  of  Victoria  is  considerably  ncar- 
•r  Ilakodadi  and  Shanghai  tlian  San  Francisco. 
If  ilierefore  the  British  Ameriean  Railroad  were 
i)uilt,  and  no  other,  all  the  traile  of  Asia  would 
pass  over  it,  beating  the  overland  route  via 
Suez  to  Loudon  by  a  fortnight.  It  is  true  that 
the  operation  of  this  road  might  be  interfered 
with  during  seven  months  of  the  year  by  the 
snow,  which  fidls  to  a  depth  of  forty  and  sixty 
feet  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country 
through  which  the  proposed  line  would  nm. 
But  this  again  is  a  minor  matter.  The  snow- 
drifts might  be  tunneled,  or  Brobdignagian 
snow-plows  might  be  introduced,  or  some  broth- 
er Professor  of  the  learned  Hind  might  be 
tempted  to  invent  a  chemical  apparatus  for 
melting  the  snow  on  the  rails.     Our  Canadian 


friends  are  positive  that  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  only  build  the  road,  some  contriv- 
ance will  be  devised  to  keep  it  open  during  win- 
ter. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  British  Govemmcnt 
will  respond  favorably  to  the  request  of  the 
colonists.  The  more  railroads  the  better;  and 
the  longer  they  are  the  better  still.  Though 
this  countn,'  is  not  '*  dismembered,  and  plunged 
into  the  vortex  of  never-eniling  civil  war,  "  as 
a  ctdonial  advocate  of  a  British  American  Pa- 
cific Riiilroad  eloquently  urged,  in  su}>port  of 
his  api>eal  to  England  to  take  the  new  route  to 
Asia  into  her  own  hands,  we  arc  none  the  less 
anxious  to  see  our  neighbors  on  every  side  de- 
veloping their  resources,  opening  up  new  terri- 
tory, and  marking  out  new  jtaths  for  trade.  Ir 
is  to  the  interest  of  i^very  American  to  see  ev- 
ery part  of  American  soil  producing  food,  ami 
supporting  industrious  men. 

Two  enter|)rising  Englishmen,  Lord  Milton 
and  Dr.  CheaiUe,  have  lately  gone  over  the 
country  through  which  the  proposed  British 
American  Pacific  Railroad  wouKl  \M\iin.  Both 
were  men  <»f  extraordinary  pliy.>.ieal  pttwer,  of 
ivsdlute  mind,  of  experience  in  woodcraft,  and 
of  shrcwilness  and  courage.  They  started  fully 
prepared  for  danger  ami  hardship.  There  was 
no  cockney  snobbery  about  tliem.  The  Lord 
was  as  ready  to  c»M»k,  cut  fuel,  lead  a  horse, 
cam'  a  load,  or  mend  his  niocctuiins  as  if  he 
ha«l  been  to  the  maniu*r  born.  The  Doi-tor,  a 
man  of  gignntic  strength,  was  eqtuilly  indefati- 
gable in  boily  and  im]»orturbal>lc  in  temper. 
Botli  were  csHcntially  Eugli>h  in  the  resolute 
obstinacy  with  which  they  pursued  their  task  iu 
the  teeth  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles. 
They  left  Knghind  %\ith  the  intention  of  trav- 
cnttng  Urili^h  America  to  the  Pacific.  That 
intention  tl  •  •   cost  <»f  suller- 

ing   and    ji  ^\ill   endeavor 

briefly  to  show. 

One  small  inton-i-ti-ncv  m  ■starting  may  he 
forgi\en  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  to  w(irk 
their  way  thr«)ugh  the  trackless  forests  and 
mountains  lying  between  Ottawa  and  the  Red 
River  scttlelneni,  they  wisely  pushed  as  far 
west  as  they  could  over  our  railroads  and  in 
our  steamers,  pa3>ing  through  Chicago,  thence 
to  La  Crosse,  thence  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Paul,  and  tlience  by  stage  to  Georgetown,  Min- 
nesota. This  was  not  exactly  *'expl<jring  a 
track  for  a  Pacific  liailroad  wholly  on  British 
soil;"  but  it  saved  TJ'^  of  travel  through  the 
wilderness,  and  placed  the  travelers  in  97-'  west 
longitude  without  hard>hiporlossof  time.  From 
Georgetown  a  little  stem-wheel  steamer  runs 
down  the  Red  River  to  Fort  Garry ,  but  the 
steamer  not  being  in  port  when  our  travelers 
wanted  her,  they  chartered  two  bark  canoes, 
and  undertook  the  voyage  in  them.  It  was 
not  a  successful  experiment.  The  travelers 
fell  among  storms,  which  are  severe  in  that  re- 
gion ;  lost  their  food  and  part  of  their  cloth- 
ing;  were  repeatedly  in  danger  of  drowning; 
narrowly  escaped  the    Sioux,   who  were  just 
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then  engaged  in  massacring  all  whites  in  Min- 
nesota ;  and  at  last  were  glad  enough  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  steamer,  which  came  along  in 
due  course,  with  plenty  of  })ork  and  beans  in 
her  cabin — a  rare  treat  for  the  famished  En- 
glishmen. 

At  Fort  Garry  horses  were  bought,  and  four 


guides— French  Canadian  half-breeds— hired ; 
and  thougli  it  Avas  obviously  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son to  attempt  to  cross  the  continent  that  year, 
it  was  detennined  to  push  forward  well  into 
the  Saskatchewan  country  that  foil,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Rocky  Mountains — the  most  peril- 
ous part  of  the  journey — early  in  the  ensuing 
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spring  or  summer.  Accordingly,  on  23d  of 
August,  1862,  our  travelers,  equipped  in  car- 
iboo shirts  and  moccasins,  mounted  on  sound 
horses,  and  provided  Avith  Avcll-stockcd  packs, 
double-barreled  smooth-bores,  and  plenty  of 
ammunition,  sallied  forth  from  Fort  Garry  anJ 
turned  their  foces  Avestward. 

The  first  stage  of  their  journey  lay  through 
a  fair  country,  abounding  in  grass  for  the  cat- 
tle, and  fiiirly  sup])lied  with  birds  in  the  covers, 
and  fish  in  the  streams.  In  thirty-four  days 
this  first  stage,  five  hundred  miles  long,  was 
accomplished  without  mishap,  and  the  party 
encamped  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  south  side 
of  Saskatdiewan.  I^ike  most  Hudson  Bay 
forts,  Carlton  House  is  a  scpiare  fort,  witii  tow- 
ers at  the  angles,  well-adapted  to  stand  a  siege 
against  Indians  •,.  for  the  rest,  more  famous  as 
a  jtlace  of  trade  than  as  a  jdace  of  war,  and 
well-stocked  within  with  Indian  gewgaws,  and 
all  manner  of  creature  comforts.  Its  chief  at- 
traction to  travelers  consists  in  its  being  the 
t)est  i)oint  on  the  continent  from  which  to  hunt 
tlie  buffalo. 

The  Englishmen  had  not  l>oen  many  hours 
there  before  a  hunt  was  arranged  Early  in 
the  morning  the  hunters,  mounted  on  tbo  be>t 
of  their  horses,  and  each  anncd  with  a  d<»uble- 
barrel,  loaded  with  ball,  sallied  forth  in  high 
sjiirits.  They  took  with  tbem  carts  to  carry 
home  the  Imtfalo  meat.  After  traveling  a  few 
miles  their  advance  skirmishers  came  gallop- 
ing back  to  the  main  body,  shouting : 

*  *  Lfs  hii  fifs  !  I  AS  fxnifM  sout  prochcs  /"  (The 
bulls  !      The  bulN  arc  near  I) 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  Girths  were 
tightened  ;  cajis  examined  ;  ner>cs  braced  for 
the  encounter.  At  the  word  ofcommantl  from 
the  half  breed  who  officiated  ns  captain  the 
iiunters  advanced  in  liu  •.  l*rci»ently  a  herd 
of  nine  bulls,  (juictly  feeding  on  the  pmiric,  l)C- 
came  visible,  and  soon  after  five  <»r  six  ^imih»r 
herds.  At  a  fast  walk,  or  slow  trot,  the  hunt- 
ers approached,  the  half-breed  imitating  the 
lowing  of  a  cow  to  deceive  the  buftalo.  They 
looked  uj)  at  their  enemy,  and  not  liking  \\\< 
ai>j)earance,  j)roceeded  to  move  of^'at  x\  leisure- 
ly pace — so  leisurely  that  the  hunters  rapidlv 
ijained  on  them.  They  were  not  more  than 
•_*0()  yards  distant  when  the  stujtid  buffalo  re- 
alized the  situation,  and  all  the  herds  together 
began  to  run  away  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
At  this  La  Konde,  the  half-breed,  gave  the 
signal  • 

"Hurrah!  hurrah  I  allez  I  allezi" 

And  dashing  spurs  into  the  horses  the  hunt- 
ers charged  into  the  herd  as  if  they  had  been 
rebel  infantry,  In  a  minute  they  were  among 
rhem  tumbling  over  them,  the  horses,  as  en- 
thusiastic in  the  chase  as  their  masters,  almost 
leaping  on  the  uncouth  beasts  as  they  tore 
through  the  herd.  It  always  hajipens  in  such 
cases  that  a  hunter  chooses  his  victim.  The 
first  shot,  unless  fired  by  an  old  hand,  seldom 
kills  ;  the  wounded  brute  gallops  of!',  and  must 
be  run   doMTi  and  hit  aeain.      Thus,   in  less 


time  than  it  takes  to  describe  the  encounter, 
the  herd  was  scattered,  and  so  were  the  hunt- 
ers, each  in  chase  of  his  own  beast.  The  chase 
was  not  long,  however.  In  most  cases  the 
second  shot  was  fatal.  And  in  less  than  one 
hour  the  hunters  were  together  again  counting 
their  spoils.  It  is  etiquette,  in  the  Saskatche- 
wan country,  wiien  you  kill  a  man  to  take  his 
seal]) :  when  you  kill  a  bufialo  to  take  his  tongue. 
The  Englishmen  went  home  each  with  a  tongue 
at  his  saddle-bow,  and  the  more  ex})ert  half- 
breed  had  two. 

Other  hunters  of  a  meaner  species  made  their 
appearance  on  the  field  almost  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  of  the  conflict  cleared  away.  These 
were  the  wolves,  who  crowned  every  hillock, 
and  seemed  to  spring  from  ever\'  tuft  of  grass. 
No  sooner  had  the  hunters  turned  their  backs 
on  their  game  than  these  marauders  were  at 
work,  tearing  great  strips  of  warm  meat  from 
the  dead  buffaloes' sides,  and  jiicking  their  bcmes 
clean  in  an  incredibly  short  sj)ace  of  time.  It 
does  not  do  in  this  country  to  leave  your  game 
even  for  ten  minutes  if  you  ever  wish  to  see  it 
again. 

Winter  was  now  at  iiand.  Snow  luul  al- 
ready fnlltMi,  and  in  the  mornings  the  jumls 
were  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice.  Our  trav- 
elers resolved  to  go  into  winter- quarters  at 
once,  and  selected  for  their  residence  a  spot 
some  70  miles  northwest  of  Carlton  House,  on 
tlie  border  of  a  meadow  calleil  The  lieatitifnl 
Prairie.  This  .•ijiot  they  reached  J»y  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  and  j>roceeded  to  build  a  log- 
house.  Aruile  kind (tf  mortar — familiar  ent>u^h 
to  some  of  our  frontiersmen— ronsisting  of  mud 
and  cliojtped  grass,  calked  the  interstices  l>e- 
tween  the  logs;  a  roof  of  ilry  jiine  stick.s,  cov- 
ereil  with  mar>h  gras.««  and  nuid,  jiroved  water- 
light  or  nearly  so;  a  sheet  of  parchment  fast- 
ened over  a  hole  sawn  in  the  logs  answered 
the  ]»ur]iose  of  a  wiiulow,  and  another  hole, 
closed  with  boards  taken  from  the  carts,  did 
duty  as  door.  A  comfortable  winter  residence 
for  a  climate  in  which  the  mercury  falls  to  ',\7>'^ 
liclow  zero  was  thus  constructed;  and  when  a 
chimney  wa*>  built  of  s(juare  stones  and  (lay, 
sui»iKirtcd  by  a  frame-work  of  green  wood  to 
prevent  its  falling  down,  our  travelers  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  desire.  Later  in  the  win- 
ter they  found  themselves  inconvenienced  by 
the  debris  of  civilized  life — bones,  chips,  and 
other  "litter."  which  threatened  to  rise  to  the 
roof  of  their  dwelling  ;  but  this  evil  they  reme- 
died by  digging  downward  and  lowering  their 
floor  a  coujile  of  feet. 

Having  achieved  a  home  the  travelers  now 
proceeded  to  hunt.  There  were  some  buffalo 
not  far  di-^tant.  These  were  followed,  and  a 
few  fine  animals  killed,  not  without  much  suf- 
fering from  cold  by  the  hunters,  who  were 
more  than  once  obliged  to  camp  out  without 
covering  near  their  game  to  protect  it  from  the 
wolves.  But  the  chief  object  of  the  Engli>h- 
men  was  to  catch  the  valuable  furred  animal.'; — 
the  white  fox,  the  fisher,  the  marten,  and  the 
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mink.  Tlio  marten  aud  the  fisher,  as  every 
body  knows,  arc  clothed  in  tlic  fur  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  sable.  The  ermine  abounds  in 
this  region,  but  is  not  considered  worth  hunt- 
ing. All  these  furred  animals  are  caught  in 
traps.  When  the  hunter  perceives  the  track 
of  a  marten  or  a  fisher  in  the  snow,  he  builds 


a  small  palisade  in  the  shape  of  half  an  oval, 
with  stakes  of  about  three  feet  in  length.  In 
this  palisade  a  bait  is  set  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 
Above  the  bait  a  heavy,  tree  lies,  supported  by 
a  prop.  When  we  add  that  the  stick  which 
holds  the  bait  connects  with  the  prop,  we  mere- 
ly anticipate  our  juvenile   readers,   many  of 
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whom  have  made  traps  of  this  very  jDattem. 
Hunters  call  them  "dca<l  falls."  Mr.  Marten, 
scouting  around  in  search  of  a  breakfast,  dis- 
covers the  bait,  generally  a  ])iece  of  squirrel  or 
partridge.  Eager  to  get  at  it  he  crawls  under 
the  big  tree  and  sna])s.  Down  goes  the  prop, 
falls  the  tree,  poor  Mr.  Marten  has  his  back 
broken,  and  jNIrs.  Peter  O'Leum  will  presently 
take  his  place  inside  of  his  soft  fur. 

The  silver  fox  is  generally  caught  in  a  steel 
trap,  similar  to  the  traps  used  for  catching  rats, 
but  so  large  that  it  often  reriuircs  two  men  to 
set  them.  lie  is  generally  caught  by  the  leg, 
and  when  the  accident  happens  his  first  im- 
pulse is  to  step  off.  Unhn])i)ily  his  ]irogrcss  is 
im})cded  l)y  a  strong  stake  which  the  hunters 
chain  to  the  trap,  and  which,  of  course,  catches 
in  the  underwood,  and  hooks  itself  every  wlicre. 
If  the  fox  be  an  old  brute  of  a  determined  char- 
acter, he  seldom  hesitates  in  tiiis  emergency. 
Witli  his  teeth  and  the  claws  of  his  other  tlircc 
feet  he  amputates  the  im])risoned  limb,  and 
leaving  this  meagre  tro])hy  for  liis  Ininiors  goes 
ofi"  into  hospital  in  some  secure  retrci'.t.  But 
few  foxes  have  the  nerve  for  this  o]>eration. 
Many  arc  so  cxliaustcd  by  their  fruitless  efforts 
to  escape  that  when  the  hunters  come  up  with 
them  they  submit  like  laml»s  to  be  knocked  on 
tlie  head.  It  doubtless  consoles  them  in  this 
su])remc  moment  to  reflect  that  their  skin.s 
will  be  worth  J^200  or  ><2.")0  in  the  Loudon 
market. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  fur  hunter  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  tlic  wolverine  or  carcajou. 
This  brute  possesses  an  intellect  superior  to 
that  of  many  men,  anil  is  rcjmrtcd.  on  good 
Indian  authority,  to  bear  a  cl(»sc  relationsluj) 
to  tlic  Prince  of  Darkness.  It  is  in  goncnil 
terms,  im])0ssible  to  catch,  tra]»,  shoot,  or  de- 
ceive him.  He  knows  mankind,  and  sees 
through  them.  \l<^  knows  all  about  traps. 
When  a  hunter  sets  his  traps,  thirty  and  forty 
in  a  day,  for  marten  and  tisher,  the  carcajou 
watches  him  grimly,  and  sucking  his  paws, 
mentions  to  Mrs.  Carcajou  that  another  of  those 
fools — men — is  going  to  provide  them  with 
breakfast.  At  an  early  hour  next  moniing 
the  hunter  starts  to  examine  his  trajjs.  Just 
an  hour  before  him  ^Ir.  Carcajou  has  started  on 
the  same  errand.  Wherever  marten  or  fisher 
or  mink  or  other  furry  creature  has  been  caught, 
carcajou  releases  him  and  cats  him  up.  He  is 
a  ]Movident  creature,  too.  When  he  has  eaten 
his  fdl,  he  does  not  stop  work,  if  any  traps 
remain  unexamined,  but  continues  his  rounds 
faithfully,  and  hides  all  further  plunder  in  a 
cache  or  store-room. 

Young  hunters  set  traps  for  the  carcajou. 
Their  seniors  know  better.  The  ''dead  fall" 
!\e  laughs  at.  Squatting  on  his  haunches  he 
studies  it  out,  finds  out  its  weak  place,  and  at- 
tacking it  on  that  side,  carries  off  the  bait  in 
safety.  Once  in  a  long  time  a  hasty  carcajou 
is  snared  in  a  steel  saw  trap.  As  soon  as  he 
realizes  the  accident  he  proceeds  to  detach  the 
trap  from  any  stake  or  tree  to  which  it  may  be 


tied,  then  hastens  off  to  a  secluded  spot  with 
the  trap  on  his  leg.  A  fox  in  the  like  case,  as 
we  have  seen,  proceeds  to  amputate  the  limb. 
The  carcajou  dislikes  surgeiy,  and  is  a  mastei' 
of  the  mechanical  forces.  He  goes  to  work 
with  wedge  and  lever,  and  with  incredible  per- 
severance labors  aw\iy  until  he  has  jn-icd  the 
trap  far  enough  open  to  extricate  his  leg. 

Indians  often  set  a  gun  on  full  cock  in  sjiots 
where  he  is  expected,  and  fasten  the  bait  with 
a  string  to  the  trigger.  But  the  carcajou  gen- 
erally examines  the  contrivance  before  he  bites, 
and  concludes  to  attack  the  bait  from  the  rear. 
If  the  gun  goes  off  he  is  generally  found  nearei 
the  stock  than  the  muzzle. 

An  old  half-breed,  driven  to  fuiy  by  the 
de])redations  of  a  carcajou,  ])laced  a  gun  in  a 
tree,  with  mu/zlc  downward,  ami  cx])oscd  on 
the  ground  l)eneath  a  tempting  bait,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  trigger.  There  was  no  attack- 
ing this  trap  in  the  rear.  As  the  hunter  ex- 
pected, the  carcajou  came  to  the  sjjot  and  in- 
spected the  l)ait.  But  his  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  that  curious  ]t]ienomenon  in  the  tree 
above.  What  couhl  that  mean  ?  Master  Ciir- 
cajou  did  not  know.  He  liad  never  seen  in 
all  his  experience  a  tree  bearing  fruit  of  that 
kind.  But  he  tlioupht  be  would  be  on  the  safe 
side.  So  ho  climbed  the  tree,  gnawed  away 
the  fastenings  of  the  gun,  saw  it  fall  harmlcssh 
in  the  snow,  and  then  —  but  not  till  then  — 
helped  liimsi'lf  to  the  bait. 

Our  English  hunters  tried  the  plan  of  ex- 
posing ]>oisoned  baits  for  the  special  benefit  of 
the  carcajou.  Of  twenty  tra]»s  all  alike  ten 
were  baited  with  meat  containing  strAclininc. 
It  was  of  no  avail.  On  going  to  examine  their 
trai)s  they  found  that  the  sagacious  brute  had 
eaten  all  the  wholesome  1»aits,  while  he  had  bit- 
ten in  two  aiul  thrown  aside  tlK»se  which  were 
poisoned. 

When  pressed  ])y  liunger  the  carcajou  will 
eat  almost  any  thing — old  boots,  saddles,  and 
all  kind  of  groceries.  A  hunting  ])arty  which 
had  built  a  convenient  log-hut  with  parchment 
windows,  found,  on  returning  from  a  hunt,  that 
one  of  these  animals  bad  devoured  their  win- 
dows. It  will  not,  however,  attack  mankind  ; 
its  invariable  sagacity  teaching  it  that  such 
meals  would,  on  the  average,  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth.  Were  it  otherwise  minded,  it 
would  prove  a  formidable  enemy,  its  strength 
being  superior  to  that  of  any  animal  of  these 
latitudes,  the  grizzly  bear  alone  excepted. 

The  long  winter  was  sjjcnt  Ijy  the  traveler? 
in  hunting  these  animals,  making  excursions 
to  the  lakes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forming 
acquaintance  with  the  Indians.  The  smaller 
lakes  freeze  solid  to  the  bottom,  and  hence  in 
the  spring  are  found  destitute  of  life.  In  some 
of  the  larger  the  fish  seem  to  flock  to  air-holes, 
in  obedience  to  a  law  with  which  ichthyology 
is  yet  unacquainted.  At  one  place  visited  by 
the  hunters  an  air-hole  was  found,  to  whicl. 
fish  thronged  in  such  numbers  that  the  water 
was  thick  with  them :  the  snow  in  the  neigh- 
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tiood  was  beaten  hard  by  the  wolverine,  tlie 
fisher,  and  the  marten,  which  had  evidently 
lived  on  the  fish,  and  scores  of  fat  crows  roost- 
ing in  the  trees  adjacent  gave  proof  that  they 
too  knew  the  spot.  Yet  the  fish  could  not  at 
any  time  have  been  more  numerous  than  they 
were  when  our  travelers  saw  the  place. 


^^g;^,...|..,ii!::  ,.i^i'Gi;'!iin!t;ai^:a^;::i.H!iiiiiiigj::K^^ 


The  Indians  were  of  the  race  known  as  Wood 
Crees,  as  contradistinguished  from  Plain  Crccs, 
The  former  are  simply  bores ;  the  latter  arc 
murderers.  A  Plain  Cree  smokes  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  you,  eats  your  pemmican,  and  sleeps 
under  your  blanket ;  next  morning  he  steals 
your  horse,  and  about  dusk  he  tomahavv'ks  and 
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scalps  you.  The  Wood  Crccs  are  not  given  to 
tomahawking  and  scalping.  They  merely  sit 
witli  you  on  a  visit  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  sing  you  songs  all  night,  to  which  it  is  the 
height  of  ill-breeding,  and  occasionally  death, 
not  to  listen  patiently.  Ou  the  third  evening 
you  generally  consider  the  I'lain  Cree  the  bet- 
ter creature  of  the  two. 

"  If  I  were  a  Plain  Cree — "  said  an  angr}- 
Wood  Cree  to  Dr.  Cheadle,  drawing  his  knife, 
and  feeling  with  the  poiut  for  a  soft  place  in 
the  Doctor's  anatomy. 

"But  you  are  not,"  replied  the  Doctor  with 
perfect  equanimity,  "and  so  you'd  better  keep 
that  tool  to  cut  up  l)uffalo." 

And  the  savage,  arrested  in  his  purpose  by 
the  firmness  of  the  white  man,  slunk  away  dis- 
comfited. 

It  does  not  do  to  let  an  Indian,  be  he  Wood 
Indian  or  Plain  Indian,  smell  sjtirits.  It  op- 
erates on  them  like  oil  of  riiOdium  on  rats. 
Spill  a  wine-glassful  of  rum  or  whisky  on  the 
snow,  and  Indians  ten  miles  away  will  scent  it, 
and  come  swarming  to  the  place  demanding 
liquor. 

"Why  does  not  our  good  mother,"  said  n 
chief  to  Lord  Milton,  alluding  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, "send  her  red  children  fire-water?  Wo 
want  and  must  have  it." 

More  than  once,  even  among  friendly  In- 
(lians,  the  cxhiliiiion  of  spirits  had  well-nigh 
t'ost  the  party  tlicir  lives.  Once,  at  least,  n 
itand  of  Indians,  after  exhausting  entreaty  and 
aienace,  resorted  to  actual  violence,  and  the 
Engli>hmcn  wore  only  saved  from  munler  by 
he  courage  and  strength  of  a  halt'- breed,  who, 
Ajax-likc,  seized  the  leiiding  chief,  n  coqiulent 
;nan,  in  his  arms,  raised  liim  in  air,  dashed 
!iim  senseless  and  bleeding  on  the  ground,  and 
ihreatened  to  do  the  like  to  the  next  disturber 
of  the  peace.  The  Indian  is  now  what  he  wft.s 
two  centuries  since.  The  passion  for  drink  '\^ 
.he  strongest  in  his  nature,  and  when  gratiticil 
lie  becomes  the  wildest  of  wild  beasts. 

A  touching  story  of  Indian  heroism  is  told 
Iiy  Lord  Milton.  An  Iiulian  hunter  had  come 
to  the  hut  with  his  son.  a  boy  of  thirteen,  and 
!iad  obtained  li(juor  enough  to  stupefy  hira. 
The  two  "savages"  started  homeward  at  night- 
fall. Overctnne  by  the  lifpior  he  had  drunk, 
and  benumbed  by  the  cold  winter  air,  the  fa- 
ther fell  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  crossing  a 
lake,  and  soon  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  boy, 
rerriltly  frightened,  but  with  complete  ]»resence 
of  mind,  dragged  his  father  off  the  ice  into  a 
thicket,  built  a  tire  and  laid  him  alongside, 
covering  him  with  every  blanket  and  skin  he 
had.  All  night  long  —  a  temble  night,  with 
the  thermometer  20-  below  zero  —  that  boy 
tended  the  fire,  and  watched  over  his  drunken 
father,  never  once  thinking  of  himself  or  at- 
tempting to  take  his  share  of  the  blankets. 
When  morning  came  the  fiither  awoke  well  and 
unharmed,  and  the  i^aiy  pursued  their  journey 
liomeward. 

Indian  dogs  are  about  as  curious  animals  as 


their  masters.  In  the  fur  north  they  do  the 
work  of  horses,  haul  packs,  draw  sleighs,  and 
drag  their  owners  over  many  a  mile  of  snow- 
drift, living  themselves  on  the  merest  j)ittnnce. 
Our  travelers  generally  found  the  dogs  ill-bred, 
ill-tempered,  and  prone  to  give  as  much  trou- 
ble as  they  could.  At  every  difhcult  jioint  in 
the  road  they  would  either  lose  the  trail  and 
u])set  the  packs,  or  they  would  lie  down  and 
refuse  to  move  until  kicked  and  beaten  within 
an  inch  of  their  lives.  When  well-trained  and 
well-managed,  however,  they  do  wonders.  It 
is  known  that,  in  Northern  Michigan,  much  vi 
the  mail  service  is  done,  and  done  well  and 
regularly,  by  dogs.  A  jiack  of  Carlton  House 
dogs  traveled  seventy  miles  in  twenty-four  hours 
without  food  or  water,  drawing  a  sleigh  in  which 
lay  their  owner  wra]>j)cd  in  but^'alo  robes.  This 
is  as  good  as  can  be  told  of  the  best  horses, 

Hoth  dogs  and  men  sutler  frightfully  during 
the  long  winter  of  the  Saskatchewan  country. 
Every  hunting-party  meets  Indians  bent  double 
fronj  the  cmjitiness  of  their  stomarh.s.  Even 
in  the  region  where  the  butlalo  nu>st  abounds 
it  seems  that  the  natives  can  not,  ns  a  rule, 
collect  food  enough  in  the  fall  to  supply  them 
during  winter.  Our  travelers  more  tlum  otuc 
exi)cricnced  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  they  .<aw 
Indians  who,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  perish- 
ed afterward  of  actual  starvation 

Spring  came  at  last,  and  in  the  first  week 
of  Ai»ril  the  travelers  baile  adieu,  not  without 
regret*,  to  La  IJclle  Prairie,  and  crossing  the 
Saskatchewan  journeyod  shtwly  to  Fort  Pitt, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight 
without  ailvcntures  of  any  kind  Eort  Pin  is 
the  initldlc-ground  l»ctween  the  Hlackfeet  and 
Plain  Crces,  and  is  usually  chosen  as  the  place 
for  negotiations  whenever  these  warlike  tril>es 
project  a  truce.  Many  stories  are  told  of  tlie 
wars  l>ctwecn  the  two  races.  On  one  occasion 
a  Cree  Indian,  belated  in  a  hunt,  arrivcil  at 
the  Port  and  l>egged  for  shelter,  which  could 
not  be  refused  Close  after  him  arrived  a  j»ar- 
ty  of  Hlackfeet  on  horseback,  who  had  tracked 
their  enemy,  and  now  demanded  that  he  be 
surrendered  to  them.  After  reflection  and 
some  prej»arations  for  a  fight,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  factor  refused  to  surrender  the  C'rec, 
but  ]iroj»osed  to  comj)romise.  He  agreed  to 
keep  the  Cree  safely  within  the  Fort  for  a 
month.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  wjrr 
continued  between  the  two  tribes  the  Blackfeet 
might  come  for  him.  But  the  Cree  was  to 
have  one  hundred  yards  start  of  his  jiursucrs, 
and  the  latter  were  to  be  armed  with  nothing 
but  their  knives.  The  comj)romisc  was  ac- 
cejited. 

The  Blackfeet  had  no  sooner  taken  their  de- 
parture than  the  Cree  was  put  into  training. 
He  was  fed  on  semi-raw  buffalo  meat,  and 
made  to  run  every  day  from  two  to  three  miles. 
All  luxuries  and  smoking  were  denied  him. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Blackfeet  appear- 
ed in  strong  force,  demanding  their  pound  of 
flesh.     The  factor  and  his  men  turned  out  well- 
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•irmcd.  From  the  Blackfeet  call  weapons  ex- 
cept their  knives  Avere  taken  and  stored  in  the 
fort.  A  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  was 
staked  out,  and  the  Cree  was  stationed  at  his 
post.  At  the  signal  both  parties  started  to 
run.  The  Cree,  overcome  by  the  prospect  of 
sudden  and  violent  death,  lost   his  nerve  at 


hrst,  and  his  pursuers  gained  rapidly  upon  him. 
The  spectators  began  to  shudder  at  the  pros- 
pect. But  after  a  minute  or  two  he  began  to 
recover.  Instead  of  gaining  on  him  the  Black- 
feet  lost  ground,  and  the  intelligent  training 
of  the  previous  month  beginning  to  tell,  the 
Cree  soon  left  his  pursuers  behind,  and  at  last 
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outran  tliem  altogether  and  escaped  safely  into 
the  Avoods. 

From  Fort  Pitt  an  easy  journey  of  a  few  days 
through  a  beautiful  rolling  country  brought  the 
travelers  to  Edmonton,  in  1 13^  30'.  The  only 
feature  of  interest  on  the  way  was  the  sight  of 
several  deserted  beaver  dams.  The  beaver, 
which  a  few  years  ago  Avas  almost  extermin- 
ated in  the  service  of  the  hatters,  still  exists, 
though  in  small  numbers,  on  tributaries  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Instead  of  establishing  power- 
ful camps,  which  could  liold  their  own  against 
fox  or  wolverine,  and  making  nothing  of  fell- 
ing the  largest  trees  to  dam  up  mountain  tor- 
rents, the  beaver  nowadays  is  a  feeble,  timor- 
ous creature,  consorting  with  half  a  dozen  of 
its  own  species,  afraid  of  every  other  furred 
animal,  and  unal)lc  to  saw  through  any  tree 
thicker  tluin  a  twig.  By  way  of  completing 
its  disgrace  the  hunters  des])isc  it.  Silk-worms 
have  superseded  it  in  the  service  of  the  hatters, 
and  it  has  not  even  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  an  object  of  envy  among 
hunters.  It  is  a  creature  of  the  past.  As 
such,  however,  it  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on 
the  country  in  wliich  it  lived.  It  was  tiie  cre- 
ator of  most  of  tlie  marshes  existing  in  the 
Saskatchewan  country.  Streams  which  Howed 
pure  and  steady  into  the  great  lakes  of  that  re- 
gion were  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  dammed 
by  l)cavers  that  thoy  luive  never  since  found 
their  old  beti-*,  and  now  cuij)ty  into  great  bog* 
spreading  over  milos  of  once  fertile  countrj'. 
Nearly  every  stream  bctwoon  the  IV'mbina  and 
the  Athabasca,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  M'Leod,  has  been  destroyed  by  Ixjavcrs, 
and  nothing  but  vjust  pine  swamps  remain  to 
mark  their  jilace. 

All  this  country  between  the  Saskatchewan 
and  the  AtlKd)asctt  is  feitilo.  It  will  grow 
wheat,  ])otatoes,  and  all  the  coarser  grains  in 
abuiulance.  It  contains  large  qmintitios  of 
coal,  of  which  wide  seams  are  laid  bnre  by  the 
water-courses ;  but  the  coal  is  ])ro!)al>ly  a  lute 
formation,  burning  with  an  earthy  a])peanince 
and  much  smoke.  Here,  as  throughout  Brit- 
isli  North  America,  the  great  trouble  is  the 
length  and  severity  of  tbe  winter  A  i>riesl, 
settled  near  Edmonton,  had  occasion  to  make 
a  winter  journey  over  the  snow.  Caught  l)y  a 
snow-storm  he  cut  down  trees  and  built  a  lire. 
Next  summer,  happening  to  pass  the  place 
where  he  had  encamped,  he  noticed  that  the 
trees  whidi  he  had  cut  down  were  still  thirty 
feet  high.  The  snow  had  fallen  so  thickly  that 
it  was  hard  enough  to  travel  over  at  a  height 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  ^\'^lat  can  ever 
be  done  with  a  country  so  cursed  by  nature  ? 

At  Edmonton  the  Englishmen  made  their 
final  preparations  for  crossing  the  countrv-  to 
the  Pacific.  They  secured  the  senices  of  a 
half-breed,  who  soon  deserted  them,  an  Indian 
who  was  knoA\-n  as  "the  Assiniboine," his  v.'ife, 
and  boy  of  thirteen ,  and  an  Irishman  named 
O'Brien  forced  himself  upon  them  and  became 
not  the  least  of  their  sutferiugs.     The  seven 


had  twelve  horses,  100  pounds  per  man  of  tlour 
and  pemmican,  an  ample  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  modest  quantity  of  salt,  tea.  and 
tobacco.  Thus  provided,  in  the  first  week  in 
June  they  set  out  to  find  their  way,  through 
trackless  wilds  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
to  the  nearest  port  in  British  Columbia — some 
750  miles  distant. 

It  took  them  three  weeks  to  reach  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  Thus  far  the  jouniey  was 
not  perilous  or  arduous.  The  country  was 
fine,  there  was  amjde  forage  for  the  cattle,  aiui 
]>igeons,  partridge,  and  trout  t\)r  the  traveler?. 
Once,  in  the  evening,  the  Assiniboine,  who  had 
sallied  from  camp  in  search  of  game,  stumbled 
on  three  grizzly  bears  .  and  his  gun  missing  fire 
he  ran  some  risk  of  ])arting  forever  from  his 
com]>anions.  But  being  an  old  hunter  he 
threw  up  his  arms,  stood  his  ground  nuintully, 
and  shouted  when  liruin  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack ;  which  mode  of  procedure  disconcerted 
the  brute,  and  after  a  time  led  to  his  retreat. 
On  an(jther  occasion  tlie  travelers  incautiouslv 
lit  a  tire  in  a  pine  thicket.  As  the  fiames  in- 
crea.<*cd  they  spread  noiselessly  through  the 
moss  and  dry  leaves  to  the  trees,  and  alinos: 
before  the  tra\clcrs  coulil  look  round  tlic\ 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  confiagrutiou 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  all  their 
stores  and  horses.  By  gooil  luck  and  energy, 
however,  they  overcame  these  perils,  and  on 
the  last  day  of  June  l>egan  to  asttinl  fh»?  grqat 
mountains  of  North  America. 

So  far  as  scenery  went  they  were  now  ftdly 
rewanled  fi»r  their  labors.  The  view  from  the 
mountain  ridges  which  they  climlicd — grim, 
balil  -  headetl  cliffs,  smooth  lakes,  silent  \  al- 
leys, long  stretches  of  seemingly  fertile  cham- 
paign, though  unconscious  of  human  husband- 
ry— wa^  une(iuuled  in  their  cxperieiu'e.  Wc 
who  have  seen  Bierstadt's  chef-d'a'uvro  can 
realize  the  scene.  But  the  travelers  had  too 
many  cares  to  dwell  on  landscajies.  T<j  get 
the  pack-horses  up  the  steep  mountain  sides : 
to  prevent  their  slip])ing  over  the  rocks,  ami 
not  only  killing  themselves  but  losing  their  in- 
estinuible  bunlen  of  pemmican,  tea,  and  to- 
bacco ,  to  get  them  and  the  juicks  .safely  across 
innumerable  mountain  torrents,  swollen  by 
sjjring  rains,  to  j^rovide  them  with  food  in 
mountain  passes  where  not  even  a  weed  or  a 
shrub  can  find  room  to  grow;  to  ford  streams 
rnnning  with  the  velocity  of  mill-races;  to 
cross  lakes  too  deep  to  be  forded  and  not  easily 
navigated  ])y  rafts ;  worst  of  all,  to  kgep  the 
Irishman,  who  was  always  in  trouble  and  could 
neither  help  the  i)arty  nor  even  take  care  of 
his  hor.se  or  hiinself,  from  coming  to  sore  grief, 
were  toils  (piite  suflicient  to  engross  the  minds 
of  even  such  energetic  travelers  as  our  English- 
men. 

About  the  12th  July  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  was  reached,  and  the  party  began 
to  descend  the  Pacific  slope.  They  had,  as 
they  suppo'^ed,  achieved  the  most  diflficult  j-or- 
tion  of  their  task.     Thev  were  not  over  two  or 
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three  hundred  miles  from  Kamloops,  in  British 
Columbia.  A  month's  hard  travel  they  reck- 
<med  would  bring  them  out  once  more  into  a 
semi-civilized  country.  So  they  pushed  on 
bravely. 

Tiieir  first  great  misfortune  was  the  loss  of  a 
pack-horse  which  strayed  into  a  mountain  tor- 


rent, and,  too  stupid  to  find  his  way  to  shore, 
was  carried  down  stream  and  lost.  With  him 
perished  all  the  tea,  salt,  and  tobacco ;  all  the 
ammunition  except  what  the  travelers  had  en 
their  persons;  all  their  spare  clothes,  bufialo 
robes,  and  what  was  of  least  value,  their  money 
and  letters  of  credit.     At  first  this  seemed  a 
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stunning  blow.  No  more  pipes,  no  more  tea, 
no  more  ilrv  clothes.  Nothing  to  cat  besides 
what  game  might  be  met  but  a  little  pemmi- 
can  and  flour.  At  the  same  time  another 
pack-horse,  known  as  •'Bucephalus,"  had  fall-  \ 
en  into  the  stream  and  was  swejit  down ;  but 
after  having  been  carried  two  miles  down  the 


rapid  cun-ent   was   caught    and   saved    by  tla- 
faithful  Assiniboine. 

Resigning  themselves  to  this  privation  the 
travelers  made  a  raft  and  began  to  float  down 
one  of  the  mountain  streams.  Ver\'  shortlv 
the  streanj  became  a  tonx-nt,  the  raft  was  hur- 
ried along  with  the  velocity  of  a  cataract,  and. 
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Striking  against  a  fallen  tree,  was  swept  under 
with  its  freight,  leaving  Lord  Milton  and  the 
Assiniboinc  woman  hanging  to  the  branches. 
They  were  rescued  with  difficulty,  and  the 
party  then  abandoned  the  plan  of  floating 
down  stream  and  followed  an  old  trail,  which 
soon  came  to  a  sudden  end. 


They  were  in  a  disheartening  position.  Ex- 
plorations on  eveiy  side  reported  dense  thickets 
through  which  neither  man  nor  horse  could  pass 
without  great  exertion.  Their  provisions  were 
reduced  to  three  days'  supply  for  the  party. 
No  game  or  fowl  were  in  sight.  No  Indians 
lived   in   the   neighborhood.       The    travelers' 
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clothes  and  moccasins  were  in  rags.  The 
horses  were  half-starved  and  so  weak  that  they 
could  barely  walk ;  having  no  other  forage 
than  twigs  and  leaves.  It  was  nearly  the  first 
of  August.  To  add  to  all,  the  Englishmen  had 
lost  their  axe,  and  had  nothing  left  to  fell  trees 
with  but  a  small  hatchet  :  and  their  guide,  the 


Assiniboine,  who  had  lost  one  hand  many  years 
before  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  was  now  crip- 
pled in  the  other. 

They  had  to  choose  between  taking  their 
chances  on  a  raft  on  the  Thompson  River,  and 
cutting  a  path  for  themselves  through  the 
forest  to  KamlooT)S.  then  some  130  miles  dis- 
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tant.  The  first  plan  involved  such  imminent 
risk  of  life  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  lat- 
ter. But  to  traverse  that  forest  was  no  holiday 
pastime.  Fallen  trees  lay  piled  around  in  bar- 
riers six  to  eight  feet  high ;  living  trunks,  dead 
trunks,  rotten  trunks ;  prostrate,  reclining, 
propped  up  at  every  possible  angle ;  trees  of 
Vol.  XXXIL— No.  188.— L 


every  size  and  every  shape,  entangled  in  every 
possible  combination.  Around  these  fallen  trees 
grew  thickets  of  prickly  shrub,  whose  leaves  and 
twigs  are  armed  with  sharp  spines,  strong  enough 
to  pierce  a  moccasin,  and  sharp  enough  to  draw 
the  blood  frofn  hand  or  arm.  Through  this  coun- 
try our  travelers  undertook  to  march. 
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The  Assiniboine  led  the  way,  with  the  hatch- 
et cutting  a  trail ;  the  rest  of  the  party  followed 
leading  the  horses.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  the  Indian  was  disabled  by  incessant  con- 
tact with  the  thorns,  and  Dr.  Cheadle  took  his 
place.  He  too  being  disabled,  the  party  were 
in  a  quandary.      But  the  Indian  woman,  wiry 


and  vigorous,  volunteered  to  take  her  husband's 
place,  and  led  the  party  with  a  Steadiness  and 
perseverance  worthy  of  the  stronger  sex.  So 
difficult  was  the  countrj'  that  they  made  but 
five  to  six  miles  a  day;  and  on  7th  August  it 
was  calculated  that  they  were  still  100  miles 
from  Kamloops. 
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They  had  put  themselves  on  short  rations, 
and  lived  exclusively  on  a  sort  of  soup  made  of 
pemmican  and  flour,  and  strengthened  by  an 
occasional  skunk  or  partridge  shot  by  the  way- 
side. The  pemmican  being  nearly  exhausted 
they  killed  a  horse,  dried  his  flesh — poor  brute  ! 
there  wasn't  much  of  it — and  doled  it  into  the 


soup-kettle  with  a  sparing  hand.  One  even- 
ing, almost  in  despair,  they  resolved  to  send 
the  Assiniboine  out  next  morning  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  to  see  if  there  might  not  be  some 
settlement,  or  Indian  camp,  or  open  country 
within  reach.  He  returned  at  evening  bearing 
a  marten,  and  saying  : 
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"  J\xi  troHve  cecij  et  nn  mort" — [I  found  this, 
and  a  dead  man]. 

The  dead  man  was  soon  visited  by  the  party. 
He  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  legs  cross- 
ed and  the  arms  clasped  over  the  knees,  bend- 
ing forward  over  the  ashes  of  a  miserable  fire 
of  pine  sticks.      The  skin  was  stretched  like 


parchment  over  the  bony  frame.  The  head 
was  gone — whither  and  how  none  could  tell. 
By  the  side  of  the  corpse  were  an  axe,  flint  and 
steel,  tinder,  fish-hooks  and  line,  and  a  heap 
of  bones  bitten  and  crunched  to  the  smallest 
pieces.  The  wretched  creature  had  evidently 
died  of  starvation. 
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This  was  not  encouraging.  The  chances 
were  fair  that  the  travelers  would  share  the 
dead  Indian's  fate.  Even  the  Assiniboine  be- 
gan to  despair,  and  at  a  difficult  ford  actually- 
sat  down  and  declared  he  would  go  no  further. 
But  the  Englishmen  had  more  nerve,  or  more 
sense.     Perish  they  might,  but  it  would  not  be 


for  want  of  trying  to  save  themselves.  Day 
after  day,  with  empty  stomachs  and  weak  limbs, 
they  toiled  through  the  forest,  comforting  each 
other,  and  calculating,  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour,  how  much  nearer  they  were  getting  to 
Kamloops. 

At  last,  on  18th  August,  their  ears   were 
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jrreeted  by  a  strange  sound — the  caw  of  a  crow. 
AVith  one  accord  all  shouted  with  joy  and 
ilunikf.ilness.  The  crow  meant  open  country 
lit  hand ;  and  sure  enough,  on  22d,  after  three 
days  more  heavy  labor  among  the  fallen  timber, 
xhc  hnlf-stan'ed  ]\\rty  emerged  on  a  plain  cov- 
ered with  grass,  on  wh.ich  the  emaciated  cattle 


luxuriated.  A  trail,  well  marked  and  beaten, 
was  soon  found ;  the  weather  brightened  up, 
and  despair  gave  way  to  exuberant  delight. 
They  knew  that  they  were  not  far  now  froLi 
civilization. 

On  the  following  day  the  travelers  discov- 
ered a  human  footprint  in  the  sand,  and  re- 
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joiced  over  it  as  wildly  as  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
terrified  by  tlic  same  phenomenon.  Next  day 
Indians  appeared,  one  of  whom  offered  for  sale 
})Otatocs,  which  our  ravenous  Englishmen  de- 
voured raw,  being  too  hungry  to  wait  to  cook 
tliem.  But  it  was  not  till  five  days  afterward 
that  the  party  caught  sight  of  a  civilized  dwell- 
ing. Of 'their  rush  to  reach  it ;  of  the  supper 
of  bacon  and  cabbage  and  cakes,  washed  down 
with  vast  bowls  of  tea  ;  of  the  amazement  with 
which  the  Indians  and  dwellers  at  the  place 
watched  the  gastrononiical  performance  of  the 
wasted  and  ragged  wanderers ;  of  the  stony 
sleep  which  followed  under  a  sound  roof — what 
traveler  needs  to  be  told  ? 

Through  what  peril  they  had  safely  passed 
they  hardly  knew  till  they  heard  the  sad  story 
of  five  Canadians  who  had  attempted  the  same 
journey  the  year  previous.  Tiiey  were  three 
brothers  named  Rennie,  and  two  men  named 
Ilelstone  and  Wright.  Deeming  it  impossible 
to  work  their  way  through  the  woods,  they  had 
lashed  two  canoes  together,  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercies  of  the  Eraser  River. 
In  a  raj)id  their  canoes  were  overturned,  their 
provisions  lost,  and,  while  two  of  the  Rennics 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shore,  the  other  three 
travelers  were  left  on  a  rock  in  the  stream. 
There  they  remained  forty-eight  hours,  without 
food,  and  with  the  water  freezitig  all  round 
them.  When  they  were  taken  off  they  were 
too  badly  frost-bitten  to  move.  The  two  Ren- 
nies  collected  for  tiicm  a  stoctk  of  fire-wood,  and 
leaving  them  nearly  all  their  provisions  started 
for  help  to  Fort  Kamloops,  which  they  reck- 
oned was  six  days  distant.  They  little  knew 
the  delays  of  travel  in  these  virgin  forests. 
They  were  twenty  -  eight  days,  and  nearly 
starved  to  death,  when  they  reached  the  fort, 
and  it  was  many  weeks  before  a  party  of  In- 
dians, wandering  through  the  wild  in  search  of 
game,  came  upon  the  spot  where  the  three  Ca- 
nadians had  been  left.  They  afterward  report- 
ed that  they  saw  not  three,  but  two  men,  wild 
and  savage,  who  were  eating  the  legs  of  a  dead 
man ;  and  who,  w^hen  the  Indians  approached, 
drew  their  revolvers  and  frightened  them  away. 
In  the  following  spring  the  place  was  revisited. 
The  bones  of  two  men  were  found  piled  in  a 
heap ;  one  skull  had  been  split  open  with  an 
axe,  and  many  of  the  other  bones  showed  the 
mark  of  teeth.  The  body  of  the  third  man  was 
found,  stripped  of  clothing,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  had  evidently  murdered  and  eaten 
his  comrades,  and  in  his  turn  had  been  killed 
by  the  Indians  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes  and 
gun. 

Kamloops  presented  no  points  of  interest  to 
travelers  who  had  seen  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's stations  all  the  way  from  Red  River ; 
so  after  obtaining  new  clothing,  and  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  continued  fasts,  our  trav- 
elers hastened  down  the  country  to  Yale,  New 


Westminster,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  the 
sea.  A  few  days  w^ere  spent  in  a  visit  to  the 
Eraser  River  diggings,  and  the  gold-hunter  was 
duly  examined  in  his  native  purity — without, 
however,  developing  any  characteristics  which 
Californian  story  has  not  made  familiar  to  us  all. 

Our  authors*  thus  compare  the  British  Col- 
onies with  California : 

"British  Columbia,  rich  beyond  conception 
in  many  ways,  is  not  an  agricultural  country. 
Vancouver  Island,  too,  is  merely  a  huge  rock, 
in  the  hollows  of  which  vegetable  mould  has 
collected.  But  this  is  often  too  shallow  to  be 
worked  with  the  plow,  and  these  fertile  oases 
are  generally  of  small  extent — fit  for  gardens 
rather  than  flirms. 

"In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  deficiency 
of  the  two  colonics  in  this  respect,  their  popu- 
lation is  still  supplied  with  provisions  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  their  gold  goes  into  the  pockets  of 
Americans.  California  is  probably  the  richest 
country  in  the  world.  Possessing  every  valu- 
able mineral  in  inexhaustible  abundance — ex- 
cept coal,  Avhich  has  not  been  yet  found  in  any 
(junntity — she  has  also  a  soil  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  Her  mountains  are  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  her  valleys  as  the  land  of  Goshen, 
Wheat  grows  so  luxuriantly  that  "volunteer 
cro])s" — the  j)roduce  of  the  second  and  even 
third  year  from  the  seed  shaken  out  in  the 
gathering  of  the  previous  harvest — spring  up 
without  the  labor  of  man.  Fruits  of  every 
kind — from  the  a])ples,  pears,  and  grapes  of 
temperate  climes,  to  the  pine-apples  and  ba- 
nanas of  the  tropics — come  to  perfection  with- 
in her  limits.  Oats  grow  wild  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and  in  the  alluvial  ])lains, 
besides  the  ordinary  cereals,  flourish  maize,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton. 

"It  is  far  other^vise  with  British  Colum- 
bia. She  probably  equals  California  in  miner- 
al Avealth,  but,  being  as  it  were  a  mere  contin- 
uation of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
a  sea  of  hills,  a  land  of  mountains  and  forests, 
or  shingly  swells  and  teiTaces  covered  with 
bunch-grass,  the  farmer  looks  in  vain  for  ricli 
alluvial  valleys. " 

These  travelers — men  competent  to  judge, 
and  decidedly  British  in  their  prejudices — con- 
firm an  impression  previously  entertained  by 
many  in  this  country,  that  the  northern  limit 
of  productive  country  on  the  Pacific  shore  lies 
south  of  the  Boundary  Line.  Oregon  and 
Washington  will  have  to  feed  all  the  miners  on 
Eraser's  River. 


*  The  Northwest  Passage  by  Land;  being  the  Narra- 
tive of  an  Expedition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  un- 
dertaken with  the  view  of  Exploring  a  Route  across  the 
Continent  to  British  Columbia  through  British  Territory, 
by  one  of  the  Northern  Passes  in  the  Rocky  MountaiuF. 
By  Viscount  Milton,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  etc.,  and  W.  B. 
Cheadt.e,  M.A.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Map.- 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  In  press  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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A  SPOT  HE  VISITED. 


THOU  hast  not  fallen  to  decay, 
O  ever-buoyant  Nature ! 
The  streams  have  kei)t  their  wonted  way, 

The  trees  their  olden  stature. 
The  same  sweet-singing  waterfall 

Through  the  green  valley  leaping. 
The  same  calm  sunshine  over  all 
In  benediction  sleeping. 

For  Nature  keeps  her  olden  course 

As  something  fixed  and  holy : 
Her  streams,  with  all  their  ceaseless  force, 

Wear  their  new  channels  slowly. 
While  in  the  rock  she  cuts  one  groove 

For  passage  of  a  river, 
Our  life  slips  down  the  whole  remove 

From  Time  to  the  Forever. 


The  acorn  cone  she  hides  in  earth 

Long  dews  and  suns  must  cherish  ; 
And  all  her  things  of  highest  worth 

Grow  slowly,  slowly  perish. 
Only  this  human  life  of  ours, 

So  full  of  wondrous  promise, 
Dies  quickly  as  the  summer  flowers 

That  evening  taketh  from  us. 

And  /  am  changed  since  when  I  stood 

In  this  eternal  shadow. 
And  saw  beneath  me  field  and  wood, 

The  river  and  the  meadow. 
Not  all  the  same  I  come  to  thee, 

Dear  spot  by  memory  haunted ; 
Unchanged  in  this,  that  still  to  me 

Thou  art  a  land  enchanted. 
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THE  WITNESS  WHO  CAUSED  AMUSKMENT  IN  COURT. 

MORE  "WITNESSES." 

IN  discoursing  concerning  Avitncsses  in  a  re- 
cent Number  of  this  Magazine,  the  theory 
was  broached,  tliat  tlic  givers  of  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  justice  were  so  far  like  true  poets  as 
that  they  arc  born,  not  made.  Testis  nascitnr, 
nonfit. 

Tiie  first  person  who  steps  into  tlie  box  on 
the  present  occasion  is  a  remarkable  example 
in  point.  He  is  "  the  witness  who  causes  con- 
siderable amusement  in  court. "  Some  persons 
may  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  reporter 
for  his  uniform  adherence  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "considerable."  Why  not  "much,"  or 
"great?"  No;  the  reporter  is  right.  Other 
persons  might  cause  "m'uch,"  or  "great,"  or 
"little"  amusement ;  but  " considerable" is  the 
exact  measure  of  this  person's  i)ower  of  excit- 
ing risibility  combined  with  peii)lcxity  and 
wonder.  He  does  not  do  it  intentionally ;  he 
does  not  know  that  he  is  doing  it,  and  his  fun 
is  of  a  very  dubious  kind.  Therefore  the 
amazement  which  it  causes  is  "considerable." 
Some  laugh  at  him,  others  think  him  a  fool ; 
and  the  counsel  who  is  cross-examining  him  is 
probably  a  little  out  of  temper.  This  witness 
is  not  a  complete  success  one  way  or  another. 
He  is  neither  a  triumph  to  his  OAvn  party,  nor 
a  defeat  to  the  opposite  side.  All  that  he  docs 
in  a  definite  way  is  to  "cause  considerable 
amusement  in  court." 

The  odd,  unique,  and  almost  paradoxical 
thing  about  this  witness  is  that  he  never  causes 
amusement  in  any  degree,  considerable  or 
otherwise,  any  where  else.  At  home  he  is 
simply  lumpy  and  stupid;  abroad  in  the  world, 
he  is  a  hea\7-  impediment  in  every  body's  way. 
He  is  a  very  unlikely  flint  indeed,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  attempting  to  strike  fire  out  of  him. 
He  is  about  as  likely  a  medium  for  that  purpose 
as  a  slice  of  Dutch  cheese.  It  is  only  when 
you  pen  him  in  a  witness-box,  and  strike  him 
stupid  with  your  legal  eye,  in  presence  of  judge 
and  jury,  that  you  can  make  him  yield  any 


thing  that  is  at  all  calculated  to  afford  either 
amusement  or  instruction. 

He  produces  his  considerable  amusement 
(not  with  any  design  on  his  part,  however)  by 
means  well  known  to  the  two  end  men  in  a 
band  of  nigger  serenaders. 

Counf;el  screwing  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and 
putting  on  his  most  searching  expression,  says : 

"  Now,  Sir ;  on  your  oath,  did  you  not  know 
that  the  deceased  had  made  a  will  ?"  The  wit- 
ness hesitates,  and  looks  idiotic. 

"Answer  me.  Sir,"  roars  the  counsel,  "and 
remember  you  are  on  your  oath.  Did  you  not 
know  that  the  deceased  had  made  a  will?" 

The  witness  answers  at  last,  "Well,  Sir,  I 
was;"  which  "causes  considerable  amusement 
in  court,"  and  greatly  provokes  the  examining 
counsel. 

"Now,  Sir,  since  I  have  been  able  to  screw 
so  much  out  of  you,  periiaps  you  will  answer 
me  this  question  :  '  What  did  the  deceased  die 
of?'" 

The  witness  does  not  appear  to  understand. 

"What  did  the  deceased  die  of?"  the  coun- 
sel repeats. 

"He  died  of  a  Tuesday,  Sir,"  says  the  wit- 
ness, with  the  utmost  gravity.  And  of  course 
the  audience  go  into  convulsions,  and  the  crier 
has  to  restore  order  in  court. 

This  witness  is  never  of  the  slightest  service 
in  elucidating  a  case,  and  counsel  are  generally 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  except  when  the  pro- 
ceedings are  getting  flat  and  want  enlivening. 
Some  counsel  like  a  butt  of  this  kind  to  shoot 
the  arrows  of  their  wit  at ;  just  as  wanton  street- 
boys  like  to  tease  and  make  sport  of  an  idiot. 


THE  "medical   student." 


The  next  witness  Avho  steps  into  the  box  is 
a  charge  sheet  in  himself,  so  expressive  is  he 
in  every  feature,  and  in  his  whole  style,  of 
a  tipsy  row  in  the  Bowery,  with  beating  of 
the  police,  and  attempts  to  rescue  from  cus- 
todv.     It  is  quite  imnecessary  for  the  active 
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and  intelligent  officer  to  enter  into  details. 
We  see  the  case  at  a  glance.  Mr.  Slaj)bang 
has  been  making  free.  He  has  visited  a  mu- 
sic hall  or  two,  where  he  has  joined  in  the 
chorus ;  he  has  danced  at  a  casino ;  he  has  par- 
taken of  deviled  kidneys  at  a  night  supper-room; 
and  visiting  aU  these  places  in  a  jovial  and  reck- 
less humor,  he  has  disregarded  that  wholesome 
convivial  maxim  which  says  that  you  should 
never  mix  your  licjuors.  Mr.  Slajdtang  /las 
mixed  his  liquors,  the  consecpience  being  a  dis- 
position to  beat  his  stick  against  lamp-])Osts,  to 
wake  the  midnight  echoes  with  '' lul-li-e-ty," 
and  to  show  his  independence  by  resisting  the 
authority  of  the  police,  and  ])erha])s  ort'ering 
them  that  most  unpardonable  of  all  insults, 
known  to  the  force — "vo/lence.'" 

When  Mr.  Slajibang  aj)pears  in  the  dock  he 
makes  a  great  ctfort,  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  his  friends,  to  kocp  his  courage  up.  The 
gloss  and  glory  of  his  attire  have  been  some- 
what dininied  liy  a  night's  durance  in  the  cells  ; 
but  what  he  has  lost  in  this  respect  he  endeav- 
ors to  make  up  for  by  a  jaunty  devil-may-care 
manner.  He  says  he  was  *' fresh,  "or  ''sprung," 
and  "tlidn't  know  what  he  was  iloing,"  with 
quite  a  grand  air,  as  if  it  were  a  high  privilege 
of  his  order  to  get  drunk  and  resist  the  police. 
His  manner  almost  implies  that  it  is  quite  a 
condescension  on  his  part  to  c«)me  there  and 
allow  the  magistrate  to  have  any  thing  to  say 
ill  the  matter.  There  is  not  such  a  very  great 
dilVcrcncc  between  the  conduct  of  this  gentle- 
manly otlendcr  and  that  of  the  luirdeiieil  crim- 
inal who  throws  his  shoe  at  the  judge,  or  de- 
clares, when  sentence  is  pronounced,  thai  he 
"couM  do  that  little  lot  «>n  his  head."  Mr. 
Slapbang  throws  insolent  glances  at  the  bench, 
and  when  he  is  fined,  instantly  brings  out  a 
handful  of  money  with  an  air  that  S4U's  jilainly  ! 
—  "  Fine  away  ;  make  it  dotiblc  if  you  like  :  it's 
nothing  to  me."  When  Mr.  Sla|tbang  "leaves 
the  court  with  his  friends,"  he  is  the  centre  of 
a  sort  of  triumphal  jtroccssion  :  you  would  not 
think  that  he  had  been  sul>jugated  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  law,  but  rather  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  it.  His  "friends"  are  very  like 
himself.  In  most  cases  they  are  the  com])anions 
of  his  revelry,  who  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  Mr.  Slajtbang  in  eluding  the  clutches  of 
the  police.  When  Mr.  Sla])bang  leaves  the 
court  with  his  tViends,  he  usually  proceeds  di- 
rect to  the  Hrst  public  house,  where  the  com- 
pany sarcastically  drink  to  the  jolly  good  health 
of  the  "M.  P."  In  the  police  reports  next 
morning  he  is  descril)ed  as  "A  young  gentle- 
man, a  medical  student,  who  paid  the  tine,  and 
immediately  left  the  court  with  his  friends." 

The  witness  who  insists  that  black  is  white 
is  one  of  those  self-conceited  persons,  who, 
when  they  once  say  a  thing,  stick  to  it  at  all 
hazards.  He  has  no  intention  of  being  dis-  ' 
honest,  or  of  saying  that  which  is  not  true  ; 
but  he  has  a  great  idea  of  his  own  infallibil- 
ity, and  a  nervous  dread  of  being  thought  the 
weak-minded  person  that  he  really  is.     He  is 
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the  sort  of  person  wlio  likes  to  be  an  author- 
ity in  a  public-house  parlor ;  who  can  not  bear 
to  be  contradicted,  and  who  will  not  allow  any 
authority  to  ovenveigh  his  own.  I  have  heard 
him  in  the  pride  of  his  knowledge — for  he  pre- 
tends to  know  every  thing — and  in  the  fullness 
of  his  conceit,  make  a  bet  that  "between  you 
and  I"  is  correct,  ami  refuse  to  be  convinced 
of  his  error,  even  when  the  decision  has  been 
given  against  him  by  a  referee  of  his  own  clio»>8- 
ing. 

This  witness  always  enters  the  box  with  the 
fond  idea  that  he  will  prove  "too  much"  for 
the  counsel,  but  in  the  end  it  generally  hajtpens 
that  counsel  prove  too  much  for  him.  ('onceit 
is  like  i»riile — liable  to  have  a  fall ;  but,  unlike 
pride,  it  diK's  unt  iil\\.i\>  fiil  the  smart.  It 
has  a  thick  skin. 


THE    AhTONISUED   AND   INDIGNANT   WITNESS. 

The  witness  Avho  expresses  astonishment  and 
indignation  at  the  doubts  which  counsel  throw 
upon  his  accuracy  and  veracity  is  a  variety  of 
the  same  t\-pe.  He  is  also  conceited,  but  he 
has,  at  the  same  time,  an  inordinate  idea  of 
his  o^v^l  importance.     He  is  a  man  who  studies 
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appearances,  and  "makes  up"  for  the  character 
which  he  delights  to  enact  through  life.  He 
loves  to  be  grumpy  and  testy,  and  in  his  own 
sphere  he  is  a  sort  of  Scotch  thistle  who  allows 
no  one  to  meddle  with  him  with  impunity. 
Naturally  when  an  audacious  hand,  gloved  with 
the  protection  of  the  law,  rudely  seizes  hold 
of  him,  and  blunts  the  point  of  his  bristles,  he 
doesn't  like  it.  He  is  an  easy  prey  to  counsel, 
as  every  witness  is  who  stands  upon  his  dig- 
nity or  importance,  and  gets  upset  from  that 
high  pedestal. 

Tlic  young  lady  whose  affections  the  defend- 
ant has  trifled  with  and  blighted  is  generally 
of  tlie  order  of  female  known  as  "  interesting." 
And  when  she  is  interesting  she  always  gains 
the  day.  A  judge  recently  stated — almost  com- 
plained— that  there  is  no  getting  juries  to  find 
a  young  and  interesting  female  guilty  of  any 
thing — even  when  guilt  is  brought  home  to  her 
without  the  possil)ilify  of  a  doubt.  Counsel 
know  this  well,  and,  I  am  told,  always  instruct 
a  young  and  interesting  female  how  to  comport 
herself  so  as  to  make  an  imi)ression  upon  the 

jury. 

The  stage  directions,  I  believe,  are  some- 
thing like  this.  "  Enter  the  box  (or  the  dock, 
as  the  case  may  be)  with  your  veil  down.  This 
gives  me  occasion  to  tell  you  to  raise  3'our  veil 
and  show  your  face  to  the  jury.  Wiien  you  do 
this  burst  into  tears  and  use  your  white  cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief     Then  let  the  jury 


see  your  pretty  eyes  red  with  weeping,  and 
your  damask  cheek  blanched  with  anguish  and 
coursed  with  bitter  tears.  When  you  are  hard 
pressed  by  the  oi)posing  counsel  begin  to  sob, 
and  grasp  the  rail  as  if  for  support.  You  will 
then  be  accommodated  with  a  scent-bottle  and 
a  chair ;  and  the  jury  will  think  the  cross-ex- 
amining counsel  a  brute,  and  you  an  injured 
angel." 

Obsei*vance  of  these  directions  by  a  young 
and  interesting  female  never  fails.  She  will 
get  clear  off,  even  if  she  have  murdered  her 
grandmother: 

In  a  simple  case  of  blighted  affection  there 
is  no  need  to  take  so  much  trouble.  Only  let 
the  lady  be  well  dressed,  and  look  pretty,  and 
it  is  obvious  at  once  (to  the  jury)  that  the  de- 
fendant is  not  only  heartless  and  cruel  in  the 
last  degree,  but  utterly  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  youth  and  innocence.  Yet  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  this  interesting  female  who  weeps  and 
sobs,  and  uses  her  smelling-bottle,  is  an  artful 
schemer.  Look  at  the  gentleman  who  trifled 
with  her  aflfections.  Is  that  the  sort  of  person 
to  kindle  in  any  female  breast  the  devouring 
flame  of  love  ?  Is  he  the  sort  of  person  to  love 
any  one  but  himself,  or  to  cherish  any  thing 
but  his  whiskers.  He  is  a  trifler,  it  is  true, 
but  he  has  not  trifled  with  that  interesting  and 
artful  female's  heart,  because  she  has  no  heart 
to  trifle  with.  She  might  sue  him  for  wasting 
her  time,  but  not  for  breaking  her  heart. 


YOUNG  LAHY  WU08E  AFFECTIONS  UAVE  BEEN  TBLFLED  WITH. 
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THE  HOLIDAYS. 

I.— CHRISTMAS  TO  NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

ALFRED,  the  wisest  and  best  of  Enj^lisli 
kings,  who  first  reigned  over  all  England, 
and  who  truly  deserved  the  title  of  "Great," 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  and  hapjjiness  of  his 
subjects,  established  a  decree  that  thenceforth 
the  holidays  should  begin  with  Christmas  and 
end  with  Twelfth-Night,  or  the  E]»ii)hany.  Al- 
though the  laws  of  King  Alfred  were  not  as 
immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, his  decree  has  rcnuiined  operative  longer 
than  any  of  theirs ;  for  even  at  the  present 
time,  when  nearly  ten  centuries  have  glided 
by,  thousands  regard  the  twelve  days  included 
within  the  prescribed  limits  as  par  excellence 
TiiE  Holidays.  Habit,  wljiih  soon  establishes 
its  authority,  and  exerts  a  strong  iutluouce  over 
the  ways  of  man  in  every  nation,  lias  doubtless 
rendered  the  posterity  of  King  Alfred  ready  to 
"honor"  tiie  custom  of  the  Saxon  Moiuirth 
"in  the  observance;"  and  who  have  thus  be- 
come '"to  the  manner  born."  It  was  a  right 
good  decree,  however,  of  King  Alfred,  one  well 
worthy  to  be  honored  among  the  noble  laws 
which  will  be  ever  ik-ar  to  Merrie  England. 

In  viewing  the  holidays  and  their  associa- 
tions the  first  day  which  naturally  attracts  our 
attention  is  Christmas.  If  it  be  true,  as  rc- 
nuirked  by  Cicero,  that  "the  tlays  of  our  pres- 
ervation arc  not  less  illustrious  than  the  days 
of  our  birth,"  with  what  unfeigned  joy  and 
gratitude  shoidd  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  (Miris- 
tian  lantl  hail  the  anniversary  t)f  the  Nativity, 
the  Birthday  of  the  great  Ucdccmcr  who  came 

to 

Restore  us  and  n.>gala  the  bllmful  neat! 

When  the  fi>undations  of  the  earth  were  laid 
the  "morning  stars  sang  together,"  and  when 
the  Savituir  Christ  wa.s  b(irn  the  host  of  heaven 
joined  in  "angelic  syniphony."  Chri>«tmas  is  a 
day  in  which  all  have  a  share,  in  whiih  all  can 
rejoice.  Yet  the  enu)tion8  which  it  excites  arc 
peculiar.  Surroimdrd  by  nothing  that  is  at- 
tractive in  nature,  when 

No  mark  of  vi'gt*tahli>  life  ii  (»een, 

Save  the  dark  leave-*  of  «<oiiie  rude  «-voi"greea, 

it  comes  in  the  "  Wintermonath" — a  drcan»' 
month — of  all  the  months  the  gloomiest  of  the 
year.  There  is,  however,  a  joy  within,  in- 
spired by  the  thoughts  and  associations  to 
which  the  season  gives  birth,  that  triumphs 
over  external  nature,  and  often  brings  a  ray  of 
gladness  even  to  those  whose  hearts  are  weary. 
Yes,  on  this  festival  we  would  all  join  in  saying 
with  honest  George  Wither : 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  He; 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die. 
We'll  bury't  in  Chri-ftma^^  pi»>, 
•  And  evenuore  be  meiTV. 

Reader,  you  have  heard  of  the  Magi,*  those 
wise  men  of  the  East,  who,  nightly  watching 

*  See  Alfoko's  Greek  Testament  and  TBF.Nr.n's  Wi<e 
Men.  We  are  indebted  to  them  and  Mrs.  Jamtsoa  for 
most  of  our  information  in  regard  to  the  Magi. 


the  courses  of  the  stars  through  an  atmosphere 
so  pure  that  the  little  moons  of  Jupiter  are 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  gather  imaginary 
knowledge  from  the  heavens,  and  calculate  the 
horoscoi)es  of  men.  Three  of  these  sages — 
known  in  legendary  lore  as  Caspar,  Melchior, 
and  Balthazar — warned  by  the  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  occurred  ui)on  the 
20th  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4004,* 
and  no  doul)t  othcnvise  divinely  instructed,  left 
their  distant  homes  to  seek  him  who  should  be 
born  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  star  they  had 
seen  in  the  East.  They  traveled  toward  the 
Holy  City,  and  on  their  way,  during  the  27th 
of  October,  witnessed  again  the  conjunction  of 
the  great  planets.  Reaching  Jerusalem  prob- 
ably some  time  in  November,  they  asked : 
"  Where  is  he  that  is  born  Iving  of  the  Jews?" 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Magi  did  not  in- 
qnirc  after  the  King  of  Israel — the  theocratic 
name  which  our  Saviour  was  aftenvard  chal- 
lenged to  prove  iiis  right  to  by  coming  down 
from  the  cross — but  after  the  King  »)f  the  ./<«•*, 
thereby  showing  that  they  were  GentiUs  and 
ignorant  of  Israel. 

Herod  the  Great,  who  then  reigiu'd  o\cr 
Judea,  being  a  u.surpcr,  was  naturally  alarmed 
at  the  questicm  of  the  Magi:  "Where  is  he 
who  is  horn  King  of  the  Jews?"  He  immedi- 
ately investigated  the  matter,  and,  in  oi\!i>r  that 
he  might  the  more  readily  etVect  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  child,  i)retended  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  ai>i»roaching  monarch,  and  even 
expressed  a  desire  to  join  in  worshiping  him. 
The  Magi  having  ascertained  that  Hithlchem 
— "The  House  of  Bread" — was  the  City  of 
I)avi«|  where  Christ,  the  "Bread  which  comcth 
dt)wu  fn»m  heaven,"  should  be  born,  resumed 
their  jounicy.  On  the  12th  of  November  a 
third  conjunction  of  the  two  great  i)lanets  oc- 
curred, ami  as  no  conjunction  in  the  science  of 
astntlogy  is  of  deeper  import,  they  were  con- 
tinned  in  their  previtjus  convictions  of  the  dig- 
nity and  honor  which  must  attach  to  the  child 
whose  house  (»f  life  was  thus  singularly  distin- 
guished. They  had  seen  his  star  in  the  East, 
and  like  Pharaoh's  dream,  a  vision  of  U  had 
been  doubled  to  them  l)y  the  way. 

On  the  2r)th  of  Decemberf  the  Saviour, 
"which  is  Christ  the  Lord,"  was  born  into  the 
world.  His  mother  while  at  Bethlehem  was 
enrolled,  and  the  record  of  her  enrollment,  as 
])reser>*ed  in  the  Roman  archives — "  JA/r//  of 
whom  Christ  was  born'" — has  fortunately  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Tertullian. 

The  exact  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Magi  at 
Bethlehem  is  unknown.      In  all  pro))ability  it 

•  This  is  the  vulgar  date.  The  true  date,  according  to 
the  latest  chronological  invefitigation,  was  a.m.  309S, 

t  After  an  exhau.'^tive  inve^tigiition  Dr.  Jnrvi*?  haH 
prov.n  that  the  Nativity  fxjk  place  on  the  25;  li  of  De- 
ceiiiter,  A.M.  .^<)95.  We  may  p.iy,  therefore,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  carol : 

God  rest  you,  merry  gf-ntlemeu  I 

Let  nothing  you  dismay; 
Remember  Christ  our  Saviour 
Waa  honi  on  (Jhri;tma9-day. 
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took  place  shortly  after  the  25th  of  December. 
As  soon  as  they  reached  the  abode  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  they  announced  tlie  object  of  their 
journey;  and  adoring  the  "heaven-born  child" 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  they  presented 
their  threefold  offerings:  gold,  in  homage  to 
His  Majesty  as  King ;  myrrli,  as  an  anointing 
of  Him  who  was  appointed  to  die  ;  frankincense, 
as  an  odor  of  sweet  savor.  We  are  indebted 
to  tradition  for  this  inter])retation  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Wise  Men ;  it  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  beautiful,  and  certainly  contains 
some  truth.  Their  office  performed  and  their 
duty  discharged,  the  Magi  returned  to  their 
distant  liomcs,  and  thus  escaped  the  snare 
which  Herod  had  laid. 

Who  these  Magi  were  is  a  question  which 
has  always  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
"The  most  pro1)able  oj)inion  is,"  says  Doctor 
Jarvis,  "that  they  were  Persian  priests,  of  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  who  combined  with  their 
worship  the  knowledge  of  medical  botany  and 
astronomy.  Why  tlicy  were  chosen,  among 
all  the  Gentiles,  to  have  the  first  knowledge  of 
the  new-born  Messiah,  and  how  they  came  to 
connect  his  birth  with  that  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  are  questions  which 
can  not  be  fully  solved.  The  prophecy  of  Ba- 
laam (Numbers,  xxiv.  17),  "There  shall  come 
a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel, "  may  have  been  widely  known  in 
the  East,  and  from  age  to  age  peqietuated.  It 
bears  an  obvious  relation  to  the  proj)hecy,  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster  by  the  Persians,  concern- 
ing Oshanderbeg/ia,  or  the  Man  of  the  World, 
who  should  be  born  of  a  virgin ;  should  cause 
the  law  of  his  Father  to  be  received;  and  should 
confirm  it  by  his  miracles  and  the  eloquence 
of  his  preaching.  Another,  but  a  Christian 
historian  of  tlie  East,  the  celebrated  Abul])ha- 
ragi,  relates  tliat  Zoroaster  taught  the  Persians 
concerning  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  or- 
dered them  to  bring  gifts  to  him  in  token  of 
their  reverence  and  submission.  He  declared 
that  in  the  latter  days  a  pure  virgin  Avould  con- 
ceive, and  that  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born  a 
star  would  appear  above  the  splendor  of  day. 
"  Yoti,  ivy  sons,  rcill  perceive  its  rising  be/ore  all 
other  nations.  When,  therefore,  you  shall  see 
the  star,  go  wliithersoever  it  shall  direct  you. 
Adore  that  child,  offering  him  your  gifts.  He 
is  the  Word  which  created  the  heavens." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  prophe- 
cies, which  possibly  come  down  to  us  through 
a  distorting  medium,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
representations  of  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus,  and 
the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  that  a  very 
surprising  and  general  expectation  prevailed 
among  the  heathen  of  a  great  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  who  was  then  to  be  made 
manifest. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Magi  passed 
the  residue  of  their  lives  in  India,  where  they 
were  baptized,  at  an  advanced  age,  by  St. 
Thomas,  the  apostle  of  the  far  East.  The  same 
authoritv  likewise  tells  us  that  their  bones  were 


removed  to  Milan  by  the  Empress  Helena, 
whence  they  were  transferred  by  Barbarossa 
to  Cologne,  and  enshrined  in  gold.  In  Ger- 
many they  were  long  honored  and  distinguish- 
ed as  "The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne;"  and 
during  the  Dark  Ages  j^ilgrimages  were  con- 
stantly made  to  their  tombs,  which  were  held 
in  equal  estimation  with  those  of  the  saints. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  threefold  conjunc- 
tion of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  which 
synchronized  with  the  then  approaching  birth 
of  Christ,  and  the  journey  of  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East.  The  latter  had  "seen  his  star 
in  the  East."  The  coincidence  is  singular,  es- 
pecially as  the  Magi  were  both  astrologists  and 
astronomers,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
cognizant  of  whatever  portents  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  and  certainly  would  have  been  influ- 
enced by  them.  We  do  not  mean,  however, 
to  affirm  that  a  supernatural  star  did  not  ex- 
hibit itself  at  that  time.  Our  Lord's  birth  was 
miraculous,  and  may  well  have  been  attended 
by  miraculous  signs.  We  simply  state  the 
facts  as  curious  and  interesting. 

Immediately  in  connection  with  the  birth 
of  Christ  occuiTcd  another  sign  too  wonderful 
to  be  forgotten — the  manifestationto  the  shep- 
herds of  the  "  heavenly  host"  heralding  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Saviour.  As  St.  IMatthew,  alone 
of  the  Evangelists,  has  recorded  the  visit  of 
the  Magi,  so  St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  who 
gives  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  scene 
"by  night"  on  the  hills  of  Judea.  The  story 
is  too  fiimiliar  to  need  repetition.  Milton  has 
included  it  in  his  sublime  "Ode  on  the  Xa- 
tivity" — the  stately  preluding  of  the  Paradise. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  the  Nativity 
was  not  observed  as  a  regular  festival.  Ac- 
cording to  Origen  the  great  yearly  festivals 
celebrated  at  that  time  were  the  Passover  or 
Easter,  and  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide.  "The 
fundamental  notion  of  the  whole  Christian  life, 
which,"  says  Neander,  "referred  every  thing 
to  the  suffering,  the  resurrection,  and  the  glori- 
fication of  Christ, "  may,  in  some  degree,  fur- 
nish an  explanation  of  this.  We  can  not  think, 
however,  that  the  primitive  Christians,  who 
were  so  prompt  to  commemorate  the  week- 
ly recurrence  of  the  day  on  which  the  Lord 
arose  by  a  festival,  which,  analogously  observed, 
entirely  supplanted  the  Sabbath,  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  Birthday  of  the  Lord.  Indeed 
Neander  admits  that  we  do  "find  one  trace  of 
Christmas  as  a  festival.  Its  history  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  histoiy  of  a  kindred 
festival:  the  festival  of  the  Manifestation  of 
Jesus  in  his  character  of  Messiah,  his  consecra- 
tion to  the  office  of  Messiah  by  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry, 
as  the  Messiah,  which  was  afterward  caUed  Jhe 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  We  find  in  later  times 
that  these  festivals  extended  themselves  in  op- 
posite directions — that  of  Christmas  spreading 
from  the  west  to  east,  and  that  of  the  Epiphany 
from  east  to  west." 

Mrs.  Howitt  informs  us  that  the  first  church- 
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man  wlio  makes  any  mention  of  Christmas  is 
Thcophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  refers  to 
it  in  a  pascluil  letter  written  about  a.d.  170. 
A  regular  observance,  however,  of  the  day  did 
not  obtain  among  Christians  until  the  fourth 
century.  Yet  the  early  Church  could  not  have 
been,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  was  not,  regard- 
less of  a  day  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
life.  Among  the  eastern  Christians  it  first 
received  the  ai)])ellati()n  of  the  J'^/tl/ihani/,  or 
"Manifestation  of  Light ;"  the  true  Light  hav- 
ing on  that  day  been  born  into  the  world.  Aft- 
erward the  latter  name  was  transferred  to 
Twclfth-Xiglit, 

As  soon  as  Christmas  was  fully  recognized 
in  the  Church  as  one  of  its  leading  festivals 
the  celebration  of  it  rapidly  sjiread.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  ami  its  own  natural  claims 
secured  for  it  the  affections  of  all  of  ever}'  de- 
gree. It  became  the  "gentle  and  joyeuse 
day."  In  the  north  of  Eurojic  reminiscences 
of  old  ceremonies  are  still  fouml,  and  even 
make  part  of  the  customs  of  the  present  day ; 
while  the  Yide-tide  legends  have  lost  none  of 
their  attractions.  Doubtless  the  Christmas- 
trees  of  Germany,  now  grown  too  familiar  to 
need  descrijition,  have  been  handed  down 
through  nuiny  generations. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  began  the  year  with  (^lirist- 
mas,  or  "Yule,"  as  they  called  it,  ami  ushered 
in  the  day  by  burning  on  Christmas -eve,  or 
"Mother  Night."  the  Yule-log  and  candles, 
riie  log  was  selected  with  much  care,  ami  a 
procession  having  l)een  f«>rmcd,  it  was  drawn 
from  its  ])lace,  generally  in  some  w«)od,  and 
placed  in  the  capacious  chimney,  where  it  wn.** 
duly  burned.  At  the  same  time  caiulles,  oft- 
en of  great  size,  were  lighted.  The  whole 
ceremony  was  supposed  to  typify  the  "  Muni- 
festatitiu  of  Light."  There  is  a  primitive  char- 
acter, h(»\\ever,  about  it  whicli  ck'arly  indi- 
cates that  it  is  the  relic  of  some  Druid  rite. 
Herrick  thus  refers  to  the  custom  in  his  '*  lles- 
perides:" 

Conic  lirinp  with  ft  noisp, 

My  nu'iTi^,  luerrie  boy.-*, 
Thi'  CliristmaH  Ing  to  the  firi-  g; 

Wliih'  luy  iz'xxl  (lame,  slit* 

IJiils  ye  all  he  f n  e 
And  drink  to  your  heart'd  desiriu;^. 

With  the  last  year's  bniud 

Li^'ht  the  new  block,  and 
For  Lro<jd  !>ucce.-»«  in  his  epeuding 

On  your  p?alteric5  play 

Thiit  sweet  luck  may 
Come  while  the  log  is  teending.* 

Tlie  advent  of  Christmas  was  joyfuUy  hailed 
by  the  W'aites — bands  of  persons  who  paraded 
the  streets  at  midnight,  playing  upon  instru- 
ments of  music  and  chanting  hymns  and  car- 
ols. "The  practice  of  singing  canticles  or 
carols  in  the  vulgar  tongue  on  Christmas-eve, 
and  thence  called  noefs  in^France,  had  its  ori- 
gin," Dr.  Bumey  tells  us,  "about  the  time 
that  the  common  people  ceased  to  imderstand 
Latin.  The  word  '  noel'  is  derived  from  yiuta- 
*  Teeivd^  obsolete,  "to  light"  or  "to  baru." 


Us,  and  signified  originally  a  cry  of  joy  at  Christ- 
mas." There  was  of  course  a  great  variety  of 
these  carols,  and  some  of  them  were  singular 
enough. 

In  the  churches  the  Angelic  Cliorns  and  the 
Gloria  in  JixceL'iis  were  doubtless  always  chant- 
ed. One  of  the  In-mns  of  the  Waites,  Mr. 
Howitt  says,  the  modern  "Methodists  have 
adopted  for  their  early  morning  service  :" 
Christians  awaki' 1  salute  the  happy  mom, 
"Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  bom. 

A  variety  of  modes  of  celebrating  Christmas 
may  be  traced  in  different  jjarts  of  England. 
Some  customs,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  universal,  es])ecially  the  one  of  orna- 
menting the  churches  and  houses  with  ever- 
greens and  bright  berries.  Ivy,  holly,  and 
laurel  were  generally  employed  to  adorn  the 
churches,  while  the  mistletoe,  having  been 
esteemed  sacred  by  the  Druids,  was  confined, 
exce]>t  at  York,  to  the  houses.  The  game  in 
which  the  mistletoe  formed  a  particular  feature 
was  among  the  most  amusing  and  exciting  of 
the  (^hristmas  festivities,  and  is  still  in  vogue  in 
the  rural  parts  of  England.  We  coj)y  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Hone  : 

Tin:  MIST/.ITOK. 
Pfnjjt  omhlcm  of  n'tlI^nill^;  peace, 
Thi-  hfart'H  full  f^u.-ih,  and  Ikvi-'h  relea«e ; 
Spirits  in  human  fondni'SH  flow, 
And  greet  the  pearly  Mistletoe, 

Many  a  maiden's  chock  in  red 
Ity  lipH  ntid  lau^^htcr  thither  led; 
And  llutt'rin^'  h<mon)H  come  and  go 
Under  the  Druid  Miatletof. 

Dear  U  the  mcnjory  of  a  theft 
\Vh<'n  love  and  youlli  and  joy  are  left ; 
The  pajtition'"  blui-h,  the  rui^es  plow. 
Accept  liie  Cupid  MiiUktof, 

Oh!    hai  py,  Irlcksome  time  of  mirth, 
(liv'n  to  the  Htars  of  sky  and  earth  I 
May  all  the  l)0«t  of  feclinf;  know, 
The  custom  of  the  Mmtletvet 

Spmad  out  the  laiind  and  the  bay, 
Fur  rhinini  y-piece  and  window  j^ny  : 
Sour  the  braM  gear — a  nhining  row, 
And  Holly  place  with  MistUtue. 

Married  and  ainfjle,  proud  and  free, 
^  ield  to  the  sfa.-M^)n,   irlui  with  plee. 
Time  will  not  «tay— he  chf-ats  us,  so  — 
A  kirs? — 'tis  gone! — the  Miatletoe. 

\Ve  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  furmenty 
— nuxde  of  spiced  milk  and  barley — the  Yule- 
gifts,  the  Yule-cakes,  the  wassailing,  ami  the 
mumming,  which  formed  part  of  the  C'hristmas 
gambols,  and  added  so  much  to  the  general 
merriment.  S(jme  of  these  ancient  customs 
mav  still  be  seen  in  diflcrent  i)arts  of  England. 

"  In  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  Cornwall,  and 
Devon,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  "the  old  spirit  of 
Christmas  seems  to  be  kept  up  more  earnestly 
tlian  in  most  other  counties.  In  Cornwall  they 
still  exhibit  the  old  dance  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon.  A  young  friend  of  ours  happen- 
ing to  be  at  Culden-Low,  in  the  Staffordshire 
hills,  at  Christmas,  in  came  the  band  of  be- 
dizened actors,  and  performed  the  whole  an- 
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cient  drama,  personating  St.  George,  the  King 
of  Egypt,  the  fair  Sabra  (the  King's  danghter), 
the  Doctor,  and  other  characters,  with  great 
energy  and  in  rude  verse.  In  Devon  they  still 
bless  the  orchards  of  Christmas-eve,  according 
to  the  old  verses  : 

WaHHail  the  trees,  that  they  may  beare 
You  many  a  phini,  and  many  a  pearo : 
For  more  or  lens  fruits  they  will  bring 
As  you  do  give  them  wa-isailiug. 

In  some  places  they  walk  in  procession  to  the 
principal  orchards  in  the  parish.  In  each  or- 
chard one  tree  is  selected  as  the  representative 
of  tlic  rest,  and  is  saluted  with  a  certain  form 
of  words.  Tlicy  then  sprinkle  the  tree  with 
cider,  or  dasli  a  bowl  of  cider  against  it.  In 
other  places  only  the  farmer  and  his  sei*vants 
assemble  on  the  occasion,  and  Jkftcr  immersing 
cakes  in  cider  hang  them  on  the  ap])lc-trees. 
They  then  sprinkle  the  trees  with  cider,  pro- 
nounce their  incantation,  and  then  go  home  to 
feast." 

George  "Wither,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  very  pleasantly  describes  the  manner 
in  which  Christmas  was  observed  in  his  time. 
We  give  a  part  of  tlic  ])ocm  : 

(JIIiJsTMAS. 
So  now  is  come  our  joyfiil'.-<t  feuHt, 

Lit  every  man  be  jolly ; 
Each  room  witii  ivy  leavers  is  drct't, 

And  every  post  with  liolly. 
Thoui^li  some  churls  at  our  mirtii  npluj, 
Knund  your  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  cup  of  wine, 

And  let  us  all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighborrf'  chimneys  emoke, 
And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning; 

Their  ovens  they  witli  baked-meat  choke, 
And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sonow  lie; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

We'll  bury't  in  Christmas  pie, 
And  evermore  be  merry. 

Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim, 

And  no  man  minds  his  labor ; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bagpipe  and  a  tabor. 
Young  men  and  maids,  and  girls  and  boys 
Give  life  to  one  another's  joys; 
And  you  anon  shall  by  their  noise 

Perceive  that  tliey  are  merry 

Now  poor  men  to  tlie  justices 

With  capons  make  tlieir  errants ; 

And  if  they  hap  to  fail  of  these, 

They  plague  them  with  tluir  warrants: 

But  now  they  feed  them  with  good  cheer, 

And  what  they  want  they  take  in  beer; 

For  Christmas  comes  but  (^nce  a  year, 
And  then  they  shall  be  merry 

The  client  now  his  suit  forbears. 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  eased, 
The  debtor  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  others'  purses  be  more  fat, 
Wliy  should  we  pine  or  grieve  at  that  ? 
Hang  sorrow  !    caie  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  be  meriy 

Then  wherefore,  in  these  merry  days, 

Should  we,  I  pray,  be  duller? 
No,  let  us  sing  some  roundelays, 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller: 


And,  while  wo  thus  inspired  sing, 
Let  all  the  streets  with  echoes  ring 
Woods  and  hills  and  every  thing 
Bear  witness  we  are  merry. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  also  in  "Marmion" 
given  a  fine  picture  of  Christmas.  The  passage 
is  too  familiar  to  most  readers  to  be  reproduced 
here.     It  begins  : 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 

Loved,  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 

And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 

With  all  its  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 

Gave  honor  to  the  Jioly  night : 

On  Christmas-eve  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas-eve  the  mass  was  sung; 

Tliat  only  night  of  all  the  year 

Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

Tlie  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  h(<lly  green; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassals,  tenants,  serf,  and  all. 

And  closes  : 

England  was  meiTy  England  then — 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again; 

'Twas  Cin-i.-^tnias  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  mtrriest  tale; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  clieer 

A  poor  man's  heart  througli  half  the  year. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  chanting  of 
the  "Waites"  on  Christmas-eve.  The  carol- 
ing, however,  was  not  confined  to  the  eve  or 
morn  of  Christmas,  but  sometimes  lasted  for  a 
number  of  days.  In  connection  with  this  cus- 
tom Mr.  Howitt  recalls  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers  the  quaint  old  carol,  which  was  sung 
by  bands  of  little  children  at  Christmas,  and 
which  brings  fairly  before  us  the  paintings  of 
the  old  masters,  where  Joseph  is  always  repre- 
sented as  so  old  a  man,  and  Mary  sits  in  the 
"oxen's  stall"  with  her  crown  on  her  head. 

Joseph  was  an  old  man,  and  an  old  man  was  he, 
And  he  married  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Galilee. 

It  goes  on  to  describe  how  they  went  into  the 
garden,  and  Queen  Mary  asked  Joseph  to 
gather  her  some  cherries,  on  wliich  he  turned 
very  crabbed,  made  Mary  weep,  and  then  all 
the  cherry-trees  made  their  obeisance. 

And  bowed  down  to  Mary's  knoe — 
And  she  gathered  cherries  by  one,  two,  and  three. 

These  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  legend  which  re- 
lates that  Jesus,  when  a  boy,  was  playing  with 
other  boys,  when  they  made  sparrows  of  clay, 
and  he  made  a  sparrow  too ;  but  his  sparrow 
became  instantly  alive  and  flew  away. 

Simple  were  the  times  when  such  rude 
rhymes  as  these  were  framed,  to  be  sung  before 
the  doors  and  by  the  blazing  Yule-logs  of  gentle 
and  simple.  They  are  not  calculated  to  stand 
the  test  of  these  days — the  schoolmaster  Avill 
root  them  all  out ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  leave  untouched  the  cordial  spirit  of  piety 
and  affection  so  fitted  to  make  happy  this  deso- 
late period  of  the  year. 

The  pens  of  Irving  and  of  Dickens  have 
made   our  readers  familiar  with  the  English 
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Christmas  in  all  its  featuresw     They  have  il- 
Instrated  it  from  the  ho^j  and  the  mist! 
the  brown  C>ctober  and  the  hearty  cheer, 
have  ther  left  imsaid.  or  what  hare  they  touc  hed 
whidi  dker  hare  not  adorned  ?    To  add  to  their 
deatf  i|Hi<Hi5  wo«ki  be 

t  with  upcr  Ggkt 

To  Mek  the  boMteoon  eye  at  heavBB  to  gaakh. 

So  fascinating  are  their  accounts  of  the  holiday 
life  of  old  England  that  no  one  can  read  them 
withoat  'eeling  that  a  correspooding  chord  has 
been  touched  in  his  own  breast,  and  wishing 
that  he  might  share  in  such  glorions  sceikes  of 
j(^tT  and  happioesa.  It  is  a  feeling  to  be  in- 
dulged— 

Mirth  L*  tb?  n>*4ion*  cf  life. 
It  rurv<  lit  Lis,  il  calxo*  i:e  »;riu., 
I:  ^:':1t  itrmilM  the  brov  of  case 
\xA  wziim  •  the— ear!  gneet  there. 

It  is  a  feeling  to  be  cherished ;  it  springs  from 
the  genial  nature  of  man.  and  tells  of  a  com- 
moo  humanity — a  humanity  which,  though  it 
has  been  defiled  by  the  "trail  of  the  serpent,** 
has  jet  been  redeemed  br  a  coduboh  Sa^-iour. 

Haikl  the  herald  ai«elt  rf^ 
dory  to  the  new-hctm  Kiaf, 
Peace  oo  earth,  mad  mtrej  aOd, 
God  aad  iteDcn  rBeoaeiled. 


The  American  Christmas  is  a  modificaii   . 
of  the  Kngtish      Puritanism  long  reosced  1  - 
obserrance,  but  a  better  indueoce  has  at  b-: 
triumphed.      *'Tbe  festiral  is  renr  getter 
remembered  now  in  this  eoaatrr/'  writes  M 
Cooper,  **■  though  more  as  a  social  than  a  ' 
ligioM  hoBday,  by  all  those  who  are  opposeti 
ssch  obserranf*^  on  pririrtple.     la  large  to\ 
it  is  almos:  In  the  rilUf 

howerer,  L„.  ..   ,     „.e  closed,  aad  vu.. 

one  or  two  of  the  half-doaen  |4ares  of  worship 
are  opeaed  for  serrioe.  fidll  ereir  body  rec- 
ollects that  it  is  Christmas ;  presenu  are  made 
in  families;  the  children  go  from  boose  to 
house  wishing  Merry  Christmas ;  and  probably 
few  who  call  thonselTes  Cfaristiaas  idlofw  the 
day  to  pass  without  ginng  a  thought  to  : 
sar*-- '   — "»   ;♦   "^mmeaiotates  as  they  »«** 

Titc :  •  one  q>ort  in  which  the  people 

engage  ..  i  .ristmas  which  can  be  called  pe- 
culiariy  American.  We  refer  to  turkey-shoot- 
ing ;  but  as  that  is  parsned  npoa  other  days  it 
can  hardly  be  r^arded  aa  a  Christmas  sporL 
We  need  not  describe  it.  As  an  amnsentent 
it  is  cruel  and  uri"  ^' —  of  Christian  -  - 
Would  that  they  *i  .~,x  in  it  cou. 

the  '*Hart  Leap  Weil,  '  that  they  might  ieam 

N«Ter  to  biead  their  phaiTe  er  their  pride 
With  sorro^ef  the  ■mbmI  lhii«  that  ieela. 

On  Christmas-day  at  least  the  thooght  of  the 
poet  should  find  an  echo  in  ererr  heart. 

**  Our  ancestry,"  Gouremeur  Morris  writes, 
**may  be  traced  to  four  nations — the  Dutch, 
the  British,  the  French,  and  the  Germans. 
We  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  bom 
cosmopolite.^  Hence,  as  mi^it  be  ezjiected, 
we  have  inherited  varioos  castoms.     This  is 


quite  apparent  on  Christmas.     Thus  the  de- 

to 
-  ..-.-_  -'rn 

their  houses  with  evergreens ;  the  French  at- 
tend mass  and  chant  notls ;  the  Germans  deck 
their  Christmas-trees  as  of  old  in  Vaterland; 
and  all  are  right  merry,  for  \x  is  "Mern- 
Ciiristmas  to  alL" 

We  will  not  enlarce  upon  any  of  the  modes 

y, 

.    -  1  at. 

The  influence  of  the  Chuni  le  the  day 

familiar;  and  the  swcm;  '    nd 

song  annually  anuounci.  -  Na- 

tirity  to  gladden  the  hearts  and  charm  the  ears 

oft'  ?<. 

<  hri-itTnas !"  exrlaim<i  M!««  Cooper, 

ful 

nectcd  with  this  greater  festival :  they  all.  laden 

1  blcssii  •  train 

Ay,  ^    >f  the 

bun   of  Hightcuusncjvs   on    Christmas    mom, 

y.      What 

..  i    I-.,   ii.n    ^.  .  ■   first   to 

t    life. 


•   la.*t   hottr  of  c 
*rry  of  the  past  di- 
d  to  11 


i\\  we  joy- 

•i.e 

.     '    ^y 

-s  an  accepta- 

-  -■-  '^%- 
al 
to 


'"C.   is   nitcrlv   irrouii- 


-  a  dav 

pe- 

'•■■"«, 

the 

A 

do- 

f 



J- 

obedience, 
save  as  it 

hvmncJ    t! 
Ca: 
.\ 

pleasorea,  a: 

mestic  life.     It  ia  .. 
bitterness,  which  sin  :.— _ 
ishness  may  hare  fostered,  should  be  carefully 
rooted  out,  that  ther  :h 

and  good  will  among  •      n 

the  **  peace-makers"  may  realize  that  they  are 
'•blessed"  indeed-  It  is  a  day  *'  ■  '  '  '  »/e 
enlivened  by  the  free  and  hear*  ^c 

of  the  best  feelings  of  family  and  fnendi^.  It 
is  a  time  to  enlarge  the  heart  by  a  gentle  sym- 
pathy with  the  sorrowfol,  and  to  extend  the 
hand  of  gni'  to  those  whom  God  hath 

gladdened —  -ep  with  them  that  weep, 

and  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice."  It  is  a 
tin.  '  .  remen/ 

<  -  comes  :  come?  not  to 

all  alike.  The  contrast  between  reality  and 
what  it  should  be  often  rendere  the  day  one  of 
sadness  rather  than  of  mirth.     It  is  true  that 
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all  have  an  interest  in  the  common  joy — that 
all  who  will  can  ''joy  in  the  God  of  their  sal- 
vation;" yet  Christmas  seems  to  call  for  some- 
thing more — something  which  will  satisfy  the 
human  want  which  makes  itself  imperatively 
felt  on  a  clay  in  which  all  the  world  appears  to 
exclaim — 

"  I'ear  witness  we  are  merry !" 

Ala.j!  some  have  no  homes  to  be  merry  in; 
some  have  no  relatives  to  greet  them;  some 
have  neither  homes  nor  friends  ;  and  many  are 
chilled  by  the  cold  hand  of  poverty.  But  a 
warm  heart,  a  gentle  look,  a  kind  word,  and 
an  open  hand  will  do  much  to  alleviate,  to 
cheer  even  those  whose  lot  has  fallen  in  the 
shadow.  Christmas  is  a  day,  therefore,  to  de- 
velop sympathy ;  a  dav,  by  its  genial  charac- 
ter, to  draw  out  man's  better  nature,  and  to 
give  warmth  and  coloring  to  life.  Yes,  though 
the  wind  be  cold,  the  white  mantle  of  winter 
enshroud  the  earth,  and  the  gray  sky  look  sad, 
a  right  good  day  is  Christmas,  merry  Christ- 
mas !  "Oh  speak  good  of  the  Lord"  for  *'  this 
joyous  period  of  the  year!" 

Auy  notice  ol  Christmas  would  be  quite  im- 
perfect without  some  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church  celebrates  the  Birthday  of 
her  Lord.  The  following  beautifid  descrip- 
tion is  by  Bisho])  Coxc.  It  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  add  to  it : 

"It  is  a  good  custom  to  divide  the  solemni- 
ties of  this  glorious  feast,  when  it  can  be  done 
conveniently,  so  as  to  have  Morning  Trayer  at 
sunrise ;  the  Holy  Communion,  with  sermon, 
at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock ;  and  the  Evening 
Prayer  at  sunset.  In  treating  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  day  Ave  shall  sujopose  such  to  be  their 
arrangement. 

"How  beautifully  breaks  the  morning  sun 
on  the  snowy  landscape,  enlivening  the  cold 
air  and  dispelling  the  darkness !  so  shines  forth 
the  Sun  of  Iligliteousness  upon  the  winter  of 
man's  ruined  estate,  and  gives  light  to  his  eyes 
and  gladness  to  his  heart.  Well  nuiy  Chris- 
tians salute  each  other  with  congratulations, 
and  by  acts  of  kindness  and  tenderness  to  the 
poor  proclaim  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"The  proper  psalms  for  the  morning  illus- 
trate the  spirit  of  the  feast  in  strains  of  rapture 
and  adoration,  indited  by  the  Spirit,  and  de- 
scriptive of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  the  Fa- 
ther. His  Gospel  'goes  forth  into  all  lands,' 
and  '  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  there- 
of.' To  Him,  in  the  45th  Psalm,  the  Father 
addresses  the  salutation :  '  Thou  art  fairer  than 

the   children   of  men Gird  thee  with  thy 

sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thou  most  mighty ! 

Good  luck  have  thou  Avith  thine  honor 

Thy  seat,  O  God,  endureth  forever.'  In  this 
connection,  too,  the  Church  is  introduced  as  the 
bride  of  Christ,  coming  before  Him  in  her  glo- 
rious attire,  and  Avorshiping  him  as  her  Lord 
God.  St.  C}'prian  regards  this  Psalm  not  less 
as  a  special  prophecy  of  the  Incarnation,  but 
refers  it  primarih^  to  the  eternal  generation  of 
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the  Son,  reading  the  first  verse  of  it,  '  My  hear^, 
hath  generated  a  blessed  Word,'  and  consider- 
ing it  the  language  of  the  Father  to  the  Son 
rather  than  that  of  the  Psalmist  to  the  Messiah. 

"The  first  lesson  is  A-ery  short,  but  pcrhr.ps 
it  is  the  sublimest  passage  in  the  Prophets : 
'  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a 
great  light. '  What  folloAvs,  say  the  critics,  should 
be  read  as  an  interrogation,  as  if  it  Averc,  '-Hast 
thou  mulliplied  the  nation,  and  not  increased  the 
joij?'  To  Avhich  the  prophet  responds,  in  vicAv 
of  the  union  of  all  nations  in  exulting  over  a 
Redeemer's  birth  :  '■Theg  joy  hrfore  thee  accord- 
ing to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men  rejoice  when 
they  divide  the  spoil.''  He  then  maker  a  bold 
lyrical  transition  to  another  vieAV  of  the  first 
Advent,  as  'a  battle  of  the  warnor'  Avith  the 
poAvers  of  darkness :  and  its  terrible  results  to 
the  JeAvish  nation  are  presignificd  by  the  Avarn- 
ing,  ^This  shall  he  tcith  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.'' 
The  conflagration  of  the  Temple  under  Titus 
Avas  the  terrible  consequence  of  JeAvish  unbe- 
lief in  their  promised  Messiah ;  and  Avliile  ex- 
ulting in  the  pro})hccy  of  Gentile  converts  the 
inspired  lyrist  makes  this  apostrophe  to  the 
sad  re\-erse  of  Gentile  joy  exhibited  among  his 
oAvn  people.  Then  follows  that  magnificent 
burst  of  adoration  and  faith:  '■For  unto  us  a 
child  is  horn  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ;  and  the 
government  shall  he  upon  his  shoulder;  and  His 
name  shall  he  called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  the 
Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  ^ 

"It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be 
added  to  this  to  heighten  its  effect,  except 
after  the  Te  Detim,  the  Lesson  from  the  Gos- 
pel Avhich  narrates  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy in  strains  scarcely  less  eleA-ated.  How 
simple,  yet  hoAv  sublime,  the  narrative  of  the 
Virgin's  arrival  at  Bethlehem  ;  of  the  pastoral 
scenes  in  the  neighboring  fields ;  of  the  great 
light  that  shined  upon  them,  and  of  the  message 
of  the  Angel !  Who  can  look  upon  a  Christian 
congregation  gathered  together,  here  in  distant 
America,  on  Christmas-day,  Avitliout  feeling  the 
fidelity  of  the  promise^  '/  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  ivhich  shall  be  to  all  j)eoj)le.^ 

'•But  the  serA'ice  still  culminates;  for  the 
Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  take  up  the  AA'or- 
ship  at  this  point,  and  carry  it  on  to  the  ele- 
A-ated  stage  of  devotion,  AA'here  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist becomes  our  only  sufficient  expression 
of  gratitude  and  praise.  The  110th  Psalm  is 
a  majestic  introit :  ^T7ie  dew  of  thy  birth  is  of 
the  icomb  of  the  morning.^  From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  full  of  '  Messiah  the  Prince, '  and  of 
the  blessings  of  his  CoA'enant ;  and  hence  it  is 
one  of  the  appointed  Psalms  for  Evening  Pray- 
er. The  Collect  not  only  celebrates  our  SaA-- 
iour's  birth  '  of  a  pure  virgin, '  but,  recognizing 
the  exceeding  great '  love  bestOAved  on  us, '  that 
we  also  should  be  '  called  the  sons  of  God, '  it 
supplicates  for  that  daily  reneAA'al  of  grace,  by 
which  our  sonship  may  be  preserved,  and  avc 
may  be  made  eternally  'heirs  of  God  and  joint 
heirs  Avith  Christ.' 
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"The  Epistle  is  not  only  appropriate  for  its 
majestic  proclamation  of  the  Advent  of  the  Son 
of  God,  fulfilling  the  Law  and  the  rroi)hcts, 
but  also  for  the  sequel  to  this  proclamation, 
which  defines  His  glory  and  divinity.  Christ 
is  not  an  angel,  but  by  inheritance  far  better  : 
He  is  '  the  Son  of  the  Father' — and  where  was 
this  title  given  to  any  angel  ?  or  when  did  God 
say  of  any  created  being,  '  Let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him  ?'  Of  the  angels  God  saith 
certain  things,  defining  their  character  and  of- 
fice ;  but  the  Son  of  God  He  addresses  as  God, 
the  copartner  of  His  own  throne  and  sceptre. 
Yes,  continues  the  Apostle,  to  tlie  same  Jesus 
is  addressed  the  language  which  defines  Him  as 
alike  the  Creator  and  the  Judge  of  the  world  : 
'  Thoti,  Lord^  in  t/ie  he<jmninrj  hast  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  arc  the  irork 
of  thine  hands. '^  Again:  ^ As  a  vcsttn-e  Thou 
shah  fold  them  vp,  and  the//  shall  be  changed;  hut 
Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thij  \jears  shall  nut  fail.'' 
Such,  then,  is  the  little  Babe  whom  we  luivc 
seen  'wrapped  in  swaddling  clotlics  and  lying 
in  a  manger.'  His  name  is  Lord  and  God: 
tlic  stars  of  heaven  are  the  work  of  His  fingers; 
and  He  shall  dispose  of  them  at  the  last.  Now 
follows  the  Gospel,  and  tiic  jubilant  shout, 
'Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord !'  may  well  precede 
it.  '  In  the  hifinnim]  vas  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  teas  with  (jod,  and  the  Word  teas  God/ 
Thus  the  Evangelist  declares  his  generation 
before  tlie  world  was.  His  creative  j>ower,  and 
His  Godhead.  How  is  it  that  the  eternal  God 
is  born  of  a  woman  ?  The  great  mystery  of  the 
Incanmtion  is  finally  asserted  in  these  divine 
words :  '  The  Word  was  made  jicsh,  and  dwelt 
among  us ;  and  we  hihild  Ilis  glory  ;  the  (ilory 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of' the  Fat  htr,  full  of  Grace 
and  Truth.*  Here  the  Nicene  Creed  is  intro- 
duced (where  Morning  Prayer  has  been  said  at 
the  early  hour),  and  there  is  no  moment  in  the 
worship  of  the  entire  year  when  its  lofty  strains 
of  confession  and  worship  conie  in  with  equal 
effect.  The  Gospel,  which  inmiediately  i»rc- 
cedes  it,  seems  to  jjrolong  itself  in  this  creed 
as  in  a  sublime  hymn,  iji  which  the  Church  re- 
sponsively  salutes  Christ  as  what  the  Gospel 
j)roclaiins  Him,  and  lays  her  tribute  at  His 
feet. 

"It  is  important  to  observe  the  Preface, 
which  introduces  the  Trisagion,  in  the  Holy 
Sacrifice,  as  of  like  significance  with  the  creed, 
and  as  blending  all  angels  with  the  Church 
Catholic  in  the  ascription  of  this  festal  homage 
to  the  blessed  Trinity,  in  view  of  the  great  hu- 
mility of  God  the  Son.  From  the  Holy  Feast 
that  follows  who  can  turn  away  without  shar- 
ing the  emotions  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem, '  who  returned  praising  and  blessing  God 
for  the  things  they  had  seen  and  heard  ?' 

'•At  the  Evening  Prayer  which  closes  this 
blessed  day  the  Psalms  are  again  admirably  se- 
lected. In  the  89th,  the  covenant  of  God  A^th 
David,  and  with  the  greater  son  of  Da^-id,  is 
the  burden  of  the  Psalmist's  '  song  of  mercy 
and  of  judgment.'      Of  the  110th,  what  has 


been  said  of  the  Introit  may  suffice ;  only  let 
it  be  noted  that  in  the  last  verse  Christ  is  ex- 
hibited iji  His  power  and  His  resurrection  as 
a  mighty  victor,  who  lifts  np  his  head,  indeed, 
at  the  end  of  the  fight,  but  not  without  stoop- 
ing, in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  '  to  drink  of  the 
brook  in  the  way' — or,  in  other  words,  to  feel 
the  suffering  and  to  share  the  nourishment  of 
the  poorest  of  human  beings.  In  the  lolM 
Psalm,  'Ephratah,'  it  must  be  rcmcmbcre'd,  is 
Bethlehem ;  and  '  the  Anointed'  is  the  Messi- 
ah, or  Christ.  Viewing  Him  as  the  Son  of 
David,  born  in  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David, 
it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  whole  Psalm  is  ai)i)ro- 
])riate  to  the  day,  and  speaks  of  the  blessings 
j)romised  to  the  Church  in  the  oath  which  was 
confirmed  to  the  Royal  Projjhet — 'of  the  fruit 
of  thy  body  shall  I  set  upon  thy  seat.' 

''The  feast  of  Christmas, "  adds  Bishop  Coxc, 
"reigns  over  the  whole  time  till  Twelfth-Night, 
or  the  Epiphany.  Let  the  day  itself,  then,  be 
sacred  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  the  joys  of 
Home ;  and  let  such  restrained  festivity  as  is 
innocent  in  itself  be  rescn-ed  for  other  days  of 
this  holy  tide.'' 

Christmas,  in  the  succession  of  the  holidays, 
is  followed  immediately  by  St.  Stephen's  Day 
on  the  20th,  St.  Joiin  the  Evangelist's  Day  on 
the  27th,  and  the  Iniioi-ents'  Day  on  llic  2Sth 
of  Deceiulicr. 

Ecclesiastical  writers  divide  the  holy  com- 
pany of  nuirtyrs  into  three  classes,  viz.,  mar- 
tyrs in  deed,  ])ut  not  in  will — such  were  the 
Innocents ;  martyrs  in  will,  but  not  in  deed — 
such  was  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  martyrs  in 
will  and  deed — such  was  St.  Stephen.  'J'hus 
is  exemplified  at  this  season  the  martyrdom  of 
all  that  have  been  slain  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  whose  souls  John  beheld  under  tlie  altar 
in  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  Fifth  Seal.  A 
strange  incident  for  the  holidays!  But  joy 
and  sorrow  arc  nearly  connected,  and  it  may 
sene  to  moderate  an  excess  of  the  fonuer. 
''Let  outragious  ioyousnes  be  chaunged  to 
holsoe  sadnes, "  says  L'dal. 

The  name  of  Stejjhen,  whose  memory  is  cel- 
ebrated on  the  2Gth,  stands  first  upon  the  list 
of  the  seven  persons  whom  the  Apostles  ordain- 
ed deacons  to  aid  them  in  the  labors  o^  the 
Church.  He  is  described  as  a  "man  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  he  soon  gave 
evidence  of  it.  Besides  the  works  that  lie  did, 
his  speech  before  the  council,  as  a  specimen  of 
terse  and  rapid  generalization,  is  unrivaled, 
and  for  fenor  and  eloquence  has  only  been 
equaled  by  the  finest  efforts  of  St.  Paul  him- 
self It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  trans- 
lation of  it  given  by  St.  Luke  was  verified  by 
the  "young  man"  who  heard  it  delivered,  and 
was  ''consenting  to  his  death.".  All  that  we 
know  of  Stephen  is  contained  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  cliaj>ters  of  the  Acts,  and  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon. 

St.  Stephen's  Day,  in  old  times  in  England, 
was  called  Boxing  Day — not  for  pugilistic  rea- 
sons, but  because  on  that  day  it  was  the  cus- 
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torn  for  persons  in  the  hnmbler  walks  of  life  to 
go  the  rounds  with  a  box  and  solicit  pecuniary 
gifts  from  i)atrons  and  employers.  Humphrey 
intimates  that  the  boxes  were  "earthen,"  and 
adapted  to  take  in  money,  but  not  to  let  it  out 
until  they  were  "broken  like  a  potter's  vessel 
into  many  shares."  Erom  this  custom  sprang 
the  phrase  "Christmas-box,"  which  is  now 
generally  applied  to  presents  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character  made  upon  Christmas-day. 

On  St.  Stephen's  Day  it  was  the  fiishion, 
many  years  ago,  to  exhibit  a  "merry  disport," 
or  pageant,  which  perhaps  had  something  to  do 
with  the  licformation,  in  the  hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  Mr.  Hone  describes  it  in  his  "Year 
Book."  Eeveling  appears  to  have  formed  an 
im])ortant  part  of  the  scene,  if  we  may  judge 
from  one  of  the  stanzas  chanted  by  the  "an- 
cientest  of  masters :" 

Bring  hither  the  bowlc, 
The  brininiiiif?  brown  bowle, 

And  quaff  the  ricli  juice  I'ight  merrilie; 
Let  the  wine-cup  go  round 
Till  the  solid  ground 

SliuU  quake  at  the  noise  of  our  revelrie. 
Let  wassail  and  wine 
Their  pleasures  combine, 

While  we  quaff  the  rich  juice  right  merrilie; 
Let  us  drink  till  we  die, 
When  the  saints  we  relie 

Will  mingle  their  songs  with  our  revelrie. 

This  savors  of  the  "Abbot  of  Unreason." 
We  will  not  detain  our  readers  with  further 
descriptions  of  the  mumming  and  masking 
which  took  place  in  old  times  on  St.  Stephen's 
Day — they  were  but  continuations  of  the  Christ- 
mas gambols — but  will  pass  on. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Dmj^  the  27th,  apart 
from  the  A])Ostle  himself  and  the  service  of  the 
festival,  offers  but  little  that  is  interesting.  In- 
deed we  find  only  one  custom  peculiar  to  it, 
and  that  is  well  described  in  some  verses  which 
Mr.  Hone  says  Barnaby  Googe  has  translated 
from  the  "Popish  Kingdome,"  a  Latin  poem, 
written  in  1553,  by  Naogeorgus.  Doubtless 
the  said  Naogeorgus  was  a  man  of  parts ;  but 
as  to  where  he  lived,  or  who  he  was,  we  are 
quite  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  doubt  not  our 
readers  are.  All  that  we  can  say,  too,  of  Bar- 
naby is  that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    We  give  his  lines,  however : 

Nexte  John,  the  sonne  of  Zebedee, 

hath  his  appointed  day, 
Who  once  by  cruell  tyrauut's  will 

constrayned  was,  they  say, 
Strong  poyson  up  to  drinke,  therefore 

the  papistes  doe  bele^s^'c 
That  whoso  puts  their  trust  in  him 

no  poyson  them  can  greeve. 
The  wine  beside  that  halowed  is 

in  Avorship  of  his  name, 
The  priestes  doc  give  the  people 

that  bring  money  for  the  same. 
And  after,  with  the  selfe  same  wine, 

are  little  manchets  made 
Agaynst  the  boystrous  winter  stormes, 

and  sundry  such  like  trade. 
The  men  iipon  this  solemne  day 

do  take  this  holy  wine 
To  make  them  strong,  so  do  the  maydes 

to  make  them  faire  and  fine. 


Innocents''  Day,  or  Childermas,  the  28th.— We 
have  related  Herod's  design  upon  the  life  of  the 
young  Child,  and  the  frustration  of  his  first  at- 
tempt to  destroy  Him.  Exasperated  at  being 
mocked,  as  he  supposed,  by  the  Magi,  he  im- 
mediately directed  a  general  massacre  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem  to  be  made  ;  thus  hop- 
ing to  eifect  his  object.  The  flight,  however,  of 
Joseph  and  Maiy  with  the  infant  Jesus  into 
Egypt  completely  foiled  him  a  second  time,  and 
secured  the  Child  forever  from  all  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature.  Objections  to  the  narrative  of 
Matthew  have  been  raised  by  skeptics.  ' '  They 
may  be  answered  best,"  says  Alford,  "by  re- 
membering the  monstrous  character  of  this  ty- 
rant. Herod  had  marked  his  way  to  his  throne, 
and  his  reign  itself,  with  blood ;  had  murdered 
his  wife  (the  beautiful  Mariamne)  and  three 
sons,  the  last  just  about  this  time;  and  was 
likely  enough,  in  his  blind  fury,  to  have  made 
no  inquiries,  but  given  the  savage  order  at 
once."  Of  the  extent  of  the  massacre  we  are 
not  informed;  but,  as  Alford  remarks,  "it  is 
not  ])robable  that  a  great  number  of  children 
l)erishcd  in  so  small  a  place  as  Bethlehem  and 
its  neighborhood." 

It  was  once  the  habit  in  the  Eoman  Church 
to  say  masses  on  Innocents'  Day  for  the  souls 
of  the  victims  who  perished  in  Herod's  massa- 
cre. Hence  the  day  received  the  appellation 
of  Childermas.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hone 
for  the  following : 

"It  was  formerly  a  custom  to  whip  up  the 
children  on  Innocents' -day  morning,  in  order 
'  that  the  memorial  of  Herod's  murder  of  the 
Innocents  might  stick  the  closer,  and  so,  in  a 
moderate  proportion,  to  act  over  the  crueltie 
again  in  kinde. '  The  day  was  deemed  itself  of 
especial  ill  omen ;  and  hence  the  superstitious 
never  married  on  Childermas -day.  Neither 
upon  this  day  was  it  'lucky'  to  put  on  new 
clothes,  or  pare  the  nails,  or  begin  any  thing 
of  moment.  In  the  play  of  '  Sir  John  Oldcas- 
tle'  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  is  instanced  by 
an  objection  urged  to  an  expedition  proposed 
on  a  Eriday :  'Eriday,  quoth'a,  a  dismal  day.' 
This  vulgar  superstition  reached  the  throne ; 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  IV.  (according 
to  Jenn)  was  put  off  till  the  Monday,  because 
the  preceding  Sunday  Avas  Childermas  -  day. 
Lastly,  a  mother  in  the  '  Spectator'  is  made  to 
say  at  that  time :  '  No,  child,  if  it  please  God 
you  shall  not  go  into  join-hand  on  Childermas- 
day.'" 

Something,  nevertheless,  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vor of  the  day.  The  lawyers  selected  it  as  a 
period  for  relaxation,  and  the  "King  of  the 
Cockneys"  received  especial  honor  on  Childer- 
mas-day. In  fact  it  was  a  holiday  to  all  ex- 
cept those  from  whom  it  derived  part  of  its 
name. 

St.  TiLomasaBeckeVsDay,  the  29th.— Becket 
is  only  recognized  as  a  saint  and  martyr  by  the 
Church  of  Kome.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  have 
devoted  the  29th  not  only  to  him  but  to  some 
other  saints,  of  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
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We  believe  that  they  canonized  so  many  that 
they  could  not  furnisli  each  one  with  a  day  to 
himself. 

St.  Sabmus's  Daij,  the  30th.— This  day,  like 
the  former,  belongs  to  several  saints,  of  whom 
St.  Sabinus  is  the  principal.  None,  however, 
is  of  any  importance.  We  can  not  find  that 
either  of  the  days  last  mentioned  was  marked  j 
by  any  particular  usages,  or  had  any  thing  par- 
ticular connected  witli  it.  We  merely  mention 
them  because  they  have  a  i»lacc  in  the  Calendar. 

NeiV'Years  Eve^  the  31st. — We  would  pre- 
mise that  the  phrase  "eve"  or  "'even,"  though 
an  abbreviation   of  the  word  evening,   in  its 
present  accc])tation  a])])lies  to  tlie  whole  day 
which  precedes  a  festival.     Formerly,  Chris-  j 
tians  were  in  the  habit  of  kee])ing  "  vigils"  on  ! 
the  evenings  prior  to  certain  festivals,  and  by 
extraordinary  devotions  ])rcparing  for  the  bet- 
ter celebration  of  the  feast  on  the  following  ; 
day.     The  Avords  "eve"  and  "vigil"  thus  grew 
to  be  almost  synonymous.     New-Year's  Eve, 
however,  is  not  a  vigil ;  fur  none  of  the  fcsti- , 
vals  which  occur  between  Christmas  and  Can- 
dlemas, the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  Febru- 
ary 2d,  is  preceded  by  a  vigil  :  the  jjcriod  being 
regarded  as  one  of  joy  ami  mA  ]iroj)cr  for  fast- 
ing.    Tiie  same  is  true  of  the  days  which  inter-  ' 
venc  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide.     Tlic 
eves  of  Christmas  and  of  E:i>lcr  were  always 
esteemed  the  most  imj)()rtant  vigils  of  the  year,  ■ 
and  were  observed  with  the  grcatcst  strictness 
by  the  devotional.      The  Christmas  and  Easter  \ 
seasons  were   likewise  considered  periods  for 
especial  rejoicing,  and  were  honored  accord- 

New-Year's  Eve — 

Ye«,  the  ycnr  is  growing  olJ, 
Anil  his  eye  is  pnle  ami  bloaretl ! 

Dtiuth  with  fr<>t<ty  hnuil  and  culil 
I'lucks  tlie  uM  iiiau  by  the  beard, 
Sorely — sorely  I 

Yes.  the  year  is  hastening  to  a  close  ;  soon  it 
will  be  united  to  those  which  preceded  it,  and 
save  by  the  influemo  it  must  exercise  ui)on 
time  to  come,  it  will  be  known  no  more.  J\'o 
more  !  How  touching  is  the  expression !  It  is 
])cculiar  to  our  own  language.  To  what  sad 
thoughts  it  gives  rise ;  what  melancholy  feel- 
ings it  awakens  I  No  more  !  Yes,  the  year 
has  grown  old.  Time  pursues  its  stealthy, 
steady,  unfaltering  progress ;  soon,  too,  we  will 
grow  old  like  the  year.  Jamieson  supjjoses 
the  name,  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  "to  be  derived 
from  the  carols  sung  on  this  day."  The  last 
stanza  of  one  of  those  chanted  on  Christmas 
would  seem  to  be  aiijtropriate  to  Singing  E'en. 
It  forms  i)art  of  the  collection  presented  to  Mrs. 
Howitt  by  ISIrs.  Fletcher  : 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house 

And  mistress  also ; 
And  all  the  little  children 

That  round  tlie  table  go 
With  their  pockets  full  of  money, 

And  their  cellars  full  of  beer; 
And  God  send  you  a  lluppy  New  Year. 


Again : 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

Mistress  and  children  dear ; 
Joyful  may  their  Cliristnias  be, 

And  happy  their  New  Year. 

"To  this  day  also  belongs,"  adds  Mrs.  How- 
itt, ^' the  Ilof^nuuia  I/,  ov  Ilof/tncnafwhiuh  has  been 
supposed,  and  not  without  some  ai)pearance  of 
reason,  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Druid  rite,  while 
the  Mord  itself  would  seem  to  have  come  to  us 
from  Normandy.  Ci/r,  or  Gut/,  is  the  Celtic 
name  for  'oak;'  and  Keysler  tells  us  that  on 
the  31st  of  December  the  boys  and  youths  go 
about  the  towns  and  villages  begging  for  gifts, 
while,  byway  of  wishing  a  h;ippy  Now  Year,  they 
say  '  .-lu  Gill/  VAn  Ncnf—'Yo  the  3Iistletoe,  the 
New-Year's  come;'  by  which  word  they  desig- 
nate not  only  the  season  but  the  gift  received. 

"In  Scotlaiul  the  custom  i)revaik'd  until  very 
lately,  if  indeed  it  has  ever  ceased  entirely  to 
exist,  of  distrii)uting  sweet  cakes  and  a  partic- 
idar  kind  of  sugared  bread  for  several  days  be- 
fore and  after  the  new  year;  and  on  the  last 
night  of  the  old  year,  especially  called  Ilog- 
memii,  the  social  njeetings  made  a  point  of  re- 
maining together  till  the  clock  stnu'k  twelve, 
when  they  all  rose  up,  kissed  each  other,  antl 
wished  a  Happy  New  Year  around.  Children 
and  others  went  about  for  several  nights  from 
house  to  Ikhisc  in  ^/uisdtis,  {>r  f/nisunls,  that  i> 
to  say,  in  nuisqiierade  disguises,  singing  at  the 
same  time : 

*  Rise  lip,  good  wife,  and  be  no  Hwier 
To  donic  your  bread  as  Ii>ng"»  you're  here, 
Tho  time  will  conio  when  you'll  be  dead, 
And  neither  want  nor  uieal  nor  bread.*  ** 

What  can  be  said  (jf  a  year?  Of  wliat  one 
shall  wc  siKJuk?  Each  year  tlilVers  from  every 
other;  and  to  cvcrj'  person  each  year  presents 
quite  a  ditTercnt  aspect.  The  thoughts  natu- 
rally dwell  most  upon  that  whiih  is  passing 
away.  Let  those  to  whom  it  has  been  illu- 
mined by  the  favoring  smiles  of  a  kind  Heaven 
rejoice  and  be  thankful  ;  and  let  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  sad  and  weary  take  heart  of  grace, 
and  be  strong  in  hoj)e  for  the  future. 

Edwin  Lee's  "Christmas  and  New  Year" 
concludes  thus  • 

The  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  the  Oil  Year  dv'tt.  I.-jj.-, 
raUe  hU  body  on  a  bier^  and  inaideiia  sing  the  foUov:- 
in  J  Dirge : 

IJring  the  la."!  December  rose, 
Frosted  o'er  with  wintry  snown; 
Let  the  fading  petals  fall 
O'er  the  Year's  funereal  pall. 

From  the  woo*!  eome  oak  leaves  bring 
That  were  green  in  early  spring; 
Scatter  them  alxjut  tho  bier 
Of  the  now  departing  Year. 

Let  the  bells  upon  their  wheele, 
While  our  fund  ideas  veer, 
Ring  the  solemn  midnight  peale, 
Ling'ring  for  the  dying  Year. 

Hark!  the  peal  has  ceased  to  roll; 
Silence  reijrns ;  but  now  a  toll 
Breaks  upon  the  startled  ear — 
Grone  forever  is  the  Yearl 
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IN  EIGHT  SECTIONS. 


§  1.— CIIOLOOKE. 

MR.  FITZ  PATRICK,  a  friend  of  mine  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  had  invited  me,  then 
in  London,  to  spend  the  month  of  July  with 
him  ;  and  much  as  I  dislike  cxjxjsing  a  favorite 
horse  to  the  risks  of  sea-travel,  I  took  Cholookc' 
with  me. 

I  have  always  had  a  jealousy  of  grooms.  To 
abandon  a  valuable  animal  to  their  influence 
and  care  is  a  kindred  f  iidt  to  that,  even  oftener 
seen,  of  substituting  the  nurse  for  the  mother. 
Looked  at  merely  as  property,  no  kind  of  it 
thrives  better  than  the  horse  for  the  constant 
use  of  the  master's  eye.  Regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  friend — as  I  considered  Cholookc — the  horse 
is  not  only  iia])i)ier  for  the  attention  of  his  mas- 
ter, but  confers  a  hapi)incss  on  him  by  his  grati- 
tude shown  in  aftectionato  manners  and  re- 
doubled service,  which  no  indolent  horseman 
need  ever  expect  to  experience.  I  have  never 
felt  easy  nnless  I  visited  my  horse  at  least  once 
a  day.  This  has  been  ])articularly  the  case  since  j 
Cliolooke  saved  /ny  life  for  the  sixth  time,  al- 
tliough  when  I  took  steamer  from  Liverpool  he  ] 
iiad  only  obliged  me  to  that  extent  five  times;  ' 
yet  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to  leave  him  in 
the  Londo!i  stables.  I  had  indeed  gone  so  far 
as  to  send  my  luggage  to  the  train  for  Liver- 
pool before  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  him 
across  the  Cliannel.  I  had  lialf  an  hour  for  lunch  ' 
and  lounging — picked  up  "Charley  O'Malley"  j 
to  amuse  me  between  stout  and  sandwich — got 
struck  with  a  fit  of  horse-enthusiasm — thought 
how  proud  I  should  be  of  Cliolooke  in  Lever's 
country — saw  a  groom  in  the  street  whipping 
some  otlier  man's  favorite  horse  unmercifully — 
and  jumping  into  a  cab  reached  the  station  in 
time  to  detain  the  train.  Wlien  I  did  set  out 
Cholookc  was  witli  me.  And  with  me,  not 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  he  landed  in  Ireland. 

That  change  of  mind  was  for  me  the  luckiest 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  llow  Cholooke'  saved 
my  life  for  the  sixth  time,  together  with  his 
own,  his  master's,  and,  what  is  still  more,  his 
country's  reputation,  it  is  my  intention  herein 
to  relate. 

Cholookc  is  a  strange  name  for  a  horse — I 
don't  deny  it.  He  was  named  after  the  loftiest 
waterfall  in  the  known  world — the  greatest  of 
the  Great  Yo-Semite  falls,  in  California.  There 
was  a  manifest  propriety  in  thus  naming  him, 
since  his  earliest  christenings  were  in  the  spray 
flung  by  that  fierce  priest  of  Nature,  old  Cho- 
lookc, who  was  baptizer,  font,  and  sponsor  all 
in  one.  Then,  too,  the  namesakes  resembled 
each  other  in  temperament.  My  horse  had  his 
spurts  and  plunges  like  Cholookc'.  Neither  of 
them  would  satisfy  people  who  like  mill-dams. 

I  never  liked  them.  If  any  enterprising  spec- 
ulator in  the  picturesque  should  go  about  New 
York  contracting  to  introduce  a  waterfall,  on 


reasonable  terms,  into  every  body's  back-yard, 
he  should  not  put  one  in  mine.  I  would  not 
have  a  waterfall  that  could  go  into  a  back-yard. 
For  the  same  reason  I  would  not,  at  any  figure, 
buy  that  animated  spring-board  known  popular- 
ly as  "  the  kind  family  horse."  Niagara  would 
please  me  no  better  were  its  roar  warranted  not 
to  disturb  the  most  delicate  invalid.  I  would  not 
comb  Ben  Lomond ;  nor  would  I  twice  look  at 
a  horse  who  had  not  enough  spirit  in  him  to 
behave  as  savagely  as  Cholooke  did  under  the 
circumstances  surrounding  my  first  introduction 
to  him. 

Our  meeting  occurred  at  a  San  Francisco 
sales-stable,  where  I  had  gone  to  buy  horses  for 
a  party  consisting  of  myself  and  several  other 
gentlemen  about  setting  out  for  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration in  the  Sierra. 

I  had  selected  for  the  examination  of  my 
friends  the  animals  which  I  thought  particular- 
ly to  the  taste  of  each,  when  I  found  I  had  left 
but  scanty  choice  for  myself.  I  was  looking 
discontentedly  at  an  amiable,  large-legged  pie- 
bald, wiio,  to  believe  his  proprietor,  had  all  the 
wisdom  of  Balaam's  ass,  and,  to  believe  his  ears, 
might  have  i)osscsscd  the  same  pedigree.  I  had 
just  made  up  my  mind  to  look  elsewhere,  when 
a  bright  blood-bay  of  sixteen  hands  rushed  up 
the  front  ramp,  and  nearly  through  the  stable, 
out  of  the  back-door  again. 

"  Oh  I  here's  one  you  haven't  seen,"  said  the 
proprietor,  getting  out  of  his  way  with  all  dis- 
patch. 

"Humph!"  insubordinately  growled  the 
groom.      "  Who  wants  that  divil  ?" 

I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation. He  was  frothing  at  the  mouth  like  a 
case  of  demoniacal  possession.  He  had  torn 
the  girth  of  a  trotting-harness  from  his  back, 
and  every  now  and  then  snapped  at  the  remain- 
der viciously  as  a  wild-cat,  meanwhile  uttering 
sounds  unlike  any  previous  horse  uttterance  I 
ever  heard,  and,  in  my  mind,  comparable  only 
to  the  paijting  way  in  which  men  abuse  each 
other  in  the  breathless  stage  of  a  rough-and- 
tumble  fight — a  sort  of  0-0-0  !  terminating  in 
a  gasp  of  concentrated  spite.  It  was  only  to  be 
wondered  that  he  had  not  smashed  the  thills 
and  skeleton  of  the  buggy  Avhich  some  unrea- 
soning person  had  ventured  to  strap  to  his  in- 
dignant sides. 

He  was  a  born  saddle-horse.  That  was  as 
])lain  as  day.  He  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did; 
and  when  he  saw  me  looking  at  him  he  stopped 
biting  at  his  harness,  and  regarded  me  from  his 
blood-shot,  bulged-out  eyes  for  several  seconds, 
with  an  exj)ression  like  the  query  : 

"Stranger!  can  you  understand  why  I  re- 
bel?" 

I  answered  the  question  by  walking  up  to 
him  and  patting  his  neck.  The  groom  direful- 
ly  muttered,  "  Ye'd  better  lave  that  alone;" 
but  Cholooke'  did  not  seem  to  be  of  his  opinion. 
He  nipped  at  me  once,  but  seeing  that  I  did  not 
start  he  paused,  reflected,  and  then  put  his  head 
around  gently  in  play.     I  felt  my  way  down  his 
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checks  and  nose,  talking  to  him  in  that  low 
petting  voice  to  which  a  horse  is  as  susceptible 
as  a  woman.  Before  long  he  was  permitting 
me  to  examine  his  mouth  and  his  feet,  as  if  I 
had  been  the  family  farrier  for  generations  up 
his  pedigree. 

My  examination  resulted  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  sound  of  wind  and  limb ;  in  age 
rising  six  ;  well  put  together  ;  capable  of  being 
trained  both  to  speed  and  to  endurance  ;  a  good 
eater  and  of  healthy  habit,  as  indicated  by  a 
skin  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw  over  horse- 
flesh— soft  and  pliant  as  a  woman's,  with  silky 
hair  of  that  lustrous  bay  shade  which  is  irides- 
cent in  the  sun.  As  I  afterward  found,  not 
even  a  month's  "picketing  out"  could  make  it 
lie  roughly. 

TIic  frank  confession  of  both  proprietor  and 
groom  finally  informed  me  that,  as  a  drawback 
to  the  above  excellences,  Cholooke  (then  called 
"  Scarem-much,"  as  a  sta1)lc-yavd  corruption 
of  the  name  Sraramour/tr,  under  wliich  a  terri- 
fied lady-owner  had  sold  him)  was  an  animal 
of  most  uncertain  and  unfortunate  temper,  and 
gifted  with  all  the  vices  under  the  sun.  I  saw, 
moreover,  for  myself  that  he  was  pcrecptil»ly 
ewe-necked ;  but  exj)crience  had  taught  me  that, 
however  much  of  a  defect  this  trait  may  be  in 
j)oint  of  looks,  it  is  any  thing  else  but  that  as 
regards  speed  and  endurance.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  hard  to  quote  from  the  calendars  of  the  turf 
any  first-class  animals  which  curbed  to  a  degree 
entitling  him  to  a  position  among  fashionable 
parade  horses.  All  jjasturing  animals  are  apt 
to  acquire  tlie  cwc-neck,  and  few  j^eculiarities 
sooner  become  permanent. 

As  to  Cholooki's  moral  defects  I  reasoned  in 
this  wise:  "Here  is  a  misundcrstooil  intellect, 
I  can  not  supjwsc  that  all  the  fury  I  have  wit- 
nessed could  be  aroused  by  the  mere  licat  and 
worry  of  a  light  trotting-harncss.  There  is 
some  common-sense  in  a  liorse.  He  has  ad- 
equate motives  if  one  can  but  fjud  them.  He 
is  enraged  because  he  is  entirely  mismanaged. 
And  he  has  the  very  shape  for  a  saddle  I" 

Here — as  the  physical  strayed  into  the  moral 
field — I  asked  the  proprietor  if  he  had  ever  tried 
him  under  saddle.  The  groom  grinned,  and 
answered  for  his  superior  that  the  last  time  a 
gentleman  tried  that  the  beast  threw  him  and 
broke  his  arm. 

I  asked  if  the  suflferer  had  been  using  a  Mex- 
ican bit.  The  man  said,  "Yes,"  and  I  replied 
that  I  had  supposed  so.  The  conference  ended 
in  my  saddling  him  myself,  bridling  him  with 
a  plain  snaffle,  and  riding  away  upon  him,  aft- 
er the  payment  of  seventy  dollars  in  gold  of  the 
realm.  But  for  his  reputation  I  certainly  could 
not  have  bought  him  under  $G00. 

My  acquisition,  like  most  of  those  desperate 
characters  which  philanthropy  undertakes  to  ed- 
ucate up  to  the  normal  standard,  was  no  case 
for  sudden  conversion,  and  gave  me  a  tussle  be- 
fore he  consented  to  reform.  He  was  full  of 
blood — three-quarters  IMorgan,  and  the  rest  be- 
longing to  a  tribe  of  Mustangs  famous  for  speed 


I  and  endurance.     He.  had  the  spirit  and  the  ob- 

,  stinacy  of  both  his  sources.     He  liked  me  from 

;  the  outset,  but  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
accept  me  as  his  master  until  I  had  proved  my- 
self so.  I  felt  all  the  fonder  of  him  for  that — a 
fondness  growing  out  of  respect — and  set  about 

;  presenting  him  the  evidence  necessary  to  com- 

:  plete  conviction. 

j      During  the  ten  days  which  were  to  elapse  be- 

;  fore  mv  partv  started  for  the  Sierra  I  dailv  took 
Cholooke'  out  for  drill.  In  a  very  short  time  I 
found  that  h^  wanted  nothing  for  wind  and  con- 
dition but  a  wise  daily  increase  of  exercise,  his 
well-known  ferocity  having  given  him  little  to 

I  do  but  cat  and  drink  during  his  stay  at  the  sales- 

I  stable.  He  was  presently  able  to  make  the  dis- 
tance between  Point  Lobas  and  the  stables — 
eight  miles  —  in   twenty-six  minutes.      For  a 

•  green  horse  I  thought  tiiis  satisfactory,  csjic- 
cially  as  he  only  broke  twice  in  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

!  Regarding  his  spiritual  state  there  still  re- 
mained much  ground  for  concern.     On  consujt- 

j  ing  my  diary  of  that  i)eriod  I  find— t 

1.  Cholooke  Awr^vf/. — Tlie  thing  itself  is  dread- 
ful enough  without  ]>crmitting  ideal  minds  to 
nuike  it  worse  than  it  is  by  j'oiidering  uj)on  the 

I  mystery  of  the  still  more  fearful  word.      I  hast- 

j  en,  then,  to  define  "bucking"  as  a  violent  i)er- 
l)endicular  lea]>ing  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
the  animal  landing  perfectly  stitV-legged,  with  an 
eflect  jarring  to  the  nerves  of  the  most  rugged 
constitution,  and  producing  in  the  most  her- 
metically sealed  countenance  what  refined  doc- 

,  tors  nowadays  call  "nasal  hcmorrhagia." 

For  this  vice  one  good  prescription  is  to  let 
tlie  horse  "buck  himself  out."  To  accomjjlish 
this  with  case  to  the  riiicr  every  frontiersman's 

I  spur  has  a  little  iron  bell  dangling  from  the 
rowel.  This,  which  in  jx'aecful  times  jingles 
for  cheerfulness,  in  times  of  temjiest  {i.e.,  "buck- 

;  ing")  is,  by  an  adroit  movement  of  the  foot, 
thrown  between  the  rays  of  the  iron  star.  This 
brings  the  sjiur  to  a  dead-lock.      One  of  its 

I  points  is  thrust  on  each  side  of  the  horse  into 

;  the  hair-cloth  meshes  of  the  rinclf  (Califijrnian 

'  for  girth),  and  by  this  firm  elastic  foothold,  with 
his  feet  entirely  out  of  the  stirrups,  the  horse- 

:  man  raises  himself  just  sufficiently  to  avoid  the 
shock  as  his  animal  strikes  the  ground.  By 
this  process  a  patient  man  can  tire  out  the  worst 

I  horse  that  ever  bucked. 

I      In  my  diary  I  find  here : 

j      "Mem. — A  good  method  to  nhoio  the  antagonist  that 
j  you  can  sfand  it  as  long  as  he  can. — When  your  horse 
has  tired  of  bucking,  you  quietly  let  yourself  down  on  hL? 
saddle;   allow  him  a  little  while  to  recover  his  breath, 
feel  yon  tranquilly  on  his  back,  and  realize  that  he  ha^j 
j  accomplished  nothing  but  his  own  unnecessary  exhaus- 
tion, and  that  perhaps  tliis  new  man  may  be  his  master 
1  after  all.     If.  then,  you  proceed  to  breathe  him  f(jr  a  mile 
or  two,  a  little  over  the  usual  pace,  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 
,  Its  effect  will  be  to  expend  much  of  the  extra  nervous  irri- 
!  tation  remaining  from  his  fit  of  sulk?,  and  will  show  him 
:  at  once  that  you  have  only  waited  for  him  to  return  to 
reason  that  you  might  resume  your  own  predetermined 
way." 

But  the  grand  constitutional  remedy  for  Cho- 
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looke's  bucking  (and  how  many  sprigs  and  blos- 
soms of  evil  fall  oflf  wlien  that  is  applied  at  the 
roots!)  I  found  to  be  viakimj  him  love  me.  If 
he  did  that,  he  would  like  to  have  me  on  his 
back,  and,  of  his  own  accord,  would  stop  buck- 
ing as  a  proceeding  imperfectly  calculated  to 
keep  me  there.  To  my  surprise  (for  it  is  usu- 
ally one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  vices)  this 
bucking  ceased  to  trouble  me  sooner  than  any 
defect  in  his  cliaracter. 

And  that  I  might  still  see  by  what  uncertain 
tenure  I  held  his  aristocratic  favor  he  indulged 
in  an  eccentricity  none  the  less  paiftful,  because, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  was  purely  original  with 
himself. 

2.  This  consists  of  a  sudden  blow  delivered 
backward  with  the  Iiardest  part  of  the  skull.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  horse's  brain- 
case  coming  without  the  slightest  premonition, 
with  the  velocity  of  a  prize-fighter's  fist  against 
a  rider's  thorax,  is  a  dose  which  may  unfit  the 
strongest  pair  of  lungs  for  their  normal  use  for 
at  least  five  minutes. 

Regarding  this  vice  too  murderous  to  dally 
with  I  undertook  to  cure  it  immediately.  It 
was  the  only  mean,  treacherous  fault  which 
Cholooke  had  ;  all  the  more  reason,  then,  why  I 
should  at  once  give  him  my  opinion  of  it.  The 
third  time  that  He  exhibited  it  I  had  been  an 
hour  watching  for  him,  and  was  ready.  As  his 
head  came  up  my  fist  went  down.  They  met 
just  back  of  his  cars  along  the  crease.  He 
reeled  and  staggered  like  a  drunkard.  A  little 
child  could  have  led  him  away.  I  looked  to  see 
him  fiill,  and  cleared  my  feet  of  the  stirrups, 
but  he  presently  recovered  himself,  went  forward 
at  a  brisk  rate  sneezing,  and  never  more  at- 
tempted the  trip-hammer  trick  on  me. 

3.  Cholooke  hit. — I  cured  this  vice  by  getting 
his  mouth  healthy,  partly  by  a  wash,  of  which 
myrrh  and  alum  were  the  chief  ingredients,  and, 
still  more,  by  the  use  of  a  rational  bit.  I  never 
approached  him  without  holding  out  some  little 
tid-bit  that  associated  my  gestures  toward  his 
mouth  with  pleasurable  impressions ;  and  final- 
ly he  permitted  examination  of  it  with  as  much 
confidence  as  a  baby  shows  in  letting  you  feel 
its  gums.  Though  his  skin  was  so  sensitive 
that  he  was  constantly  compelled  to  nip  at  in- 
sects, he  never  showed  his  teeth  at  a  human 
acquaintance  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  his 
service  with  me. 

4.  An  insane  propensity  to  break  into  the 
premises  of  private  citizens. — In  the  outskirts 
of  San  Francisco  Cholooke  was  a  terror  to  the 
inhabitants  of  shanties.  He  despised  their  hum- 
ble inclosures,  and  undertook  on  every  favorable 
occasion  to  flank  their  rails  or  tear  down  their 
pickets.  He  was  fond  of  old  straw-hats,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  take  them  from  the  heads  of 
children  belonging  to  suburban  foreign  parents. 
Within  the  city  limits  he  behaved  like  Attila. 
Civilization  had  no  boundaries  for  him.  I  have 
known  him  stop  at  a  flight  of  freestone  steps, 
and  fill  with  dismay  a  refined  family  looking  out 
of  the  parlor  windows  by  a  suddenly  yet  sternly 


conceived  resolution  to  ascend  to  the  porch  and 
enter  the  front-door.  If  we  were  far  enough  in 
the  country  to  encounter  ranche  or  barn-yard 
gates  I  invariably  had  a  fight  with  him  before  I 
could  persuade  him  to  pass  them.  He  was  as 
obstinate  upon  the  right  of  visit  as  an  English 
Admiralty  Lord,  and  took  as  long  to  be  con- 
vinced that  his  freak  could  not  be  indulged. 
Firmness  beyond  his  own,  exerted  with  steady 
gentleness,  was  the  remedy  which  proved  finally 
successful ;  but  at  first  I  lived  in  constant  un- 
certainty as  to  the  exact  line  where  society  ceased 
to  tolerate  horse-training  on  the  public  highway ; 
where  misfortune  shaded  into  a  legal  oftense ; 
and  where  my  tribulations  with  Cholooke'  might 
amount  to  a  cause  for  the  action  "  Quare  clau- 
sum  /regit.'''' 

5.  I  will  not  further  ''  peach"  upon  him  to 
the  public  than  to  mention  that  he  sometimes 
balked,  and  on  such  occasions  was  a  Gibraltar  in 
horse-flesh.  More  properly  I  should  call  him 
a  Tarpeian  Rock,  because  many  an  unhappy 
wretch  had  been  thrown  from  his  precipitous 
front  when  the  notion  of  stopping  short  in  a 
three-minute  dash  suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
I  sickened  him  of  this  terrific  pleasantry  by 
bringing  his  nose  around  close  against  my  left 
knee,  and  keeping  him  in  that  position  with  my 
hand  held  low,  while  I  spurred  him  upon  the 
right  flank  so  mercilessly  that  if  I  had  worn  any 
thing  but  the  blunt  Mexican  apparatus  the  blood 
would  have  streamed  from  my  rowels.  After 
turning  him  like  a  peg-top  as  long  as  I  could 
stand  it  I  again  gave  him  his  head.  For  the 
first  minute  that  receptacle  of  mischief  was  not 
of  much  use  to  him.  While  he  was  still  thor- 
oughly bewildered,  and  feeling  wildly  with  his 
feet  to  keep  himself  from  falling,  I  launched  him 
forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  halting  him  only 
when  he  was  out  of  breath.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  deal  with  most  balky  horses.  In  harness 
a  horse  usually  balks  because  his  load  is  too 
heavy,  or  because  inconsistent  orders  and  gen- 
eral ignorant  management  have  perplexed  him. 
But  Cholooke  had  no  such  excuses.  His  balk- 
ing with  me  was  the  purest  perversity,  though 
mismanngement  had  doubtless  originated  the 
vice  with  him. 

I  shall  have  been  followed  thus  far  by  horse- 
men. If  any  other  readers  have  accompanied 
them  I  will  make  the  rest  of  the  way  as  interest- 
ing, in  other  technical  respects,  as  I  know  how. 

After  I  had  reformed  Cholooke  I  found,  just 
as  I  had  expected,  that  I  had  a  horse  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  six-hundred-dollar  ani- 
mal who  had  never  needed  reformation,  or  whose 
character  had  been  formed  by  some  other  hand 
than  his  rider  and  previous  to  his  purchase. 
No  dog  ever  possessed  more  attachment  to  his 
master,  or  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence.  Cho- 
looke was  fast ;  I  trotted  him  in  three  minutes 
without  the  spur.  He  was  versatile  ;  breaking 
into  the  gallop  at  word  of  command ;  falling 
into  the  pace  by  a  mere  touch  on  the  shoulder ; 
leaping  any  obstruction  over  which  one  could 
take   a  first-class  English  hunter;  dancing  in 
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excellent  time  to  music,  or  even  to  drum-tap. 
He  was  so  obedient  that  he  would  fight  rather 
than  leave  the  place  to  which  I  had  assigned 
him  without  "rein-strap"  or  hitch  of  any  kind; 
and  his  endurance  was  proportional  to  his  other 
virtues.  As  the  crowning  excellence  of  all  he 
had  "?2o?/5" — was  the  animal  for  an  emergency, 
and  not  only  knew  how  to  shift  fur  himself,  but 
on  occasion  for  his  rider  also. 

Having  abundance  of  time  I  sent  on  my  lug- 
gage by  the  common  conveyance,  and,  on  the 
back  of  Cholooke',  pursued  my  own  journey 
from  the  coast  to  my  friend's  estate. 

§  2.— THREE  XATIONAEITIES. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  of  an  early  July  evening 
when  I  trotted  up  the  fine  old  avenue  of  elms 
and  Eurojjcan  lindens  leading  from  the  porter's 
lodge  to  Nestledown — Mr.  Fitz  Patrick's  hosjji- 
table  country  house.  During  the  afternoon  I 
had  been  compelled  to  turn  in  to  a  road-side 
"  shebeen"  l)y  one  of  those  almost  daily  summer 
showers  whicli  ])rcscrvc  to  this  beautiful  island 
its  Emerald  reputation,  and  now  every  refreshed 
leaf  of  boughs  above  or  blade  of  grass  beneath 
was  tipped  with  its  pendent  orl)  of  crystal  turn- 
ing to  ruby,  amethyst,  sa])i)hire,  and  carbuncle 
in  the  slant  flame  of  the  setting  sun.  Tiie 
house,  as  I  saw  the  moment  I  jiasscd  the  lodge, 
occupied  a  commanding  ])osition  on  the  ed;;e 
of  what  we  in  America  should  call  "a  bluff." 
This  natural  formation  was  artificially  terraced 
down  each  flank  toward  the  north  and  south, 
but  left  in  its  original  shajje  on  the  eastern 
slope  where  the  house  fronted.  This  slo]»e  was 
lu.xuriantly  sodded  to  its  foot,  where  it  met 
the  lawn  jtroiJcr.  Througii  this  lawn  wound 
the  avenue,  graveled  liard  as  a  pavement,  and 
reaching  the  base  of  the  southern  terraces, 
ascended  in  a  roundabout  but  picturescpie  scries 
of  lines  to  a  broad  and  h^fty  carriage  arch  in 
front  of  the  porcli,  built  of  civaniy  tufa,  sup- 
ported by  corbeled  pillars,  and  bearing  the  lifz 
Patrick  arms  car\'ed  on  the  keystones. 

I  was  met  by  my  host  with  a  hearty  Irish 
welcome,  half-way  between  the  lodge  and  the 
terraces.  He  was  mounted  on  a  brisk  little  Gal- 
loway, and  accompanied  me  directly  to  his  sta- 
bles, where  I  saw  Cholooke  put  up  for  the  night. 
This  attended  to  he  led  me  to  the  house  by  a 
shrubby  foot-path,  showed  me  my  room  and 
asked  me  to  excuse  further  cereiuony  till  the 
bell  rang  for  dinner,  as  his  family  had  just  come 
in  from  a  day  at  the  Assize  races,  and  were 
dressing,  as  I  much  needed  to  do  myself.  ]\Iy 
baggage  having  reached  Nestledown  before  me, 
I  was  able  to  acquit  myself  of  a  very  satisfactory 
toilet ;  and  being  a  young  man  at  that  time, 
put  on  my  prettiest  white  tie  as  well  as  my  most 
winning  manners.  Upon  whom  my  impression 
was  to  be  made  I  had  no  idea ;  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick's 
eldest  child  being  a  son  then  at  Trinity  College  ; 
his  wife  dead  a  number  of  years  previously ; 
and  the  pet  daughter  of  whom  I  had  often  heard 
him  speak,  invariably  mentioned  as  "my  little 
girl''  or  '•  the  baby." 


To  my  surprise  I  discovered  on  descending  to 
the  great  west  jmrlor  a  charming  young  lady  of 
eighteen,  with  dreamy  brown  eyes  and  rlante 
mouth  ;  golden  hair  (most  beautiful  of  all  con- 
trasts for  dark  eyes);  a  figure  developed  by 
horsewomanship  and  other  outdoor  exercise  into 
the  very  i)erfection  of  womanhood ;  a  delicate 
little  hand  tliat  looked  like  rose-leaves,  and 
when  she  gave  it  to  me  with  innocent  confi- 
dence in  indorsement  of  her  father's  welcome, 
felt  like  rose-leaves  too.  Her  voice  was  an  in- 
strument of  many  keys — all  of  them  so  sweet 
that  I  could  not  decide  which  I  liked  best.  Just 
as  I  made  up  my  mind  in  favor  of  the  liquid 
undertone  whicli  took  me  home  to  American 
sunsets  and  the  vesper  gurgle  of  our  wood-robin, 
Daisy  laughed  a  silvery  little  laugh  like  a  June 
waterfall,  and  again  I  was  undecided. 

I  might  have  considered  the  question  with 
more  equanimity  had  I  not  discovered,  even  be- 
fore we  went  in  to  dinner,  that  another  ])erson 
was  interested  in  its  solution  equally  with  mv- 
self. 

That  person  was  an  insufferable  Englishman  I 

Algernon  Maurice  Sidney  Trevannion  was 
captain  of  a  company  in  Her  Majesty's  Guards, 
//(■was  introduced  to  nic  by  that  name  and  title; 
/was  j)resented  to  him  as  ])lain  Mr.  Von  Haar- 
lem, the  American  traveler,  hunter,  and  horse- 
man. Mr.  Fitz  I'atrick,  though  the  farthest  in 
the  world  removed  from  snobbery,  could  not 
hclj)  the  feeling  common  to  every  man  under 
British  rule  that  I  needed  a  little  pedigree  to 
put  me  right  before  the  Caj)tain,  and  that  as  a 
mere  private  citizen  I  should  have  but  little 
picking  on  my  bones  for  a  dainty  young  aristo- 
crat, none  of  whose  London  accpiaintances  had 
less  names,  blood,  or  titles  than  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  introducing  me  he  added,  by  way 
of  appendix,  that  I  belonged  to  n  very  old  New 
York  family. 

The  Caj)tain  cast  uj  on  me  one  of  those  sujtc- 
lior  smiles  which  make  their  reci])ient  forever 
the  enemy  of  the  donor.  As  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick 
and  I  turned  away  from  the  bow-window  in 
whicli  Miss  Fitz  I'atrick  and  the  Cajitain  were 
standing  I  heard  that  mellow  English  voice  say 
to  the  beautiful  Daisy  : 

"Aw  really!  Quite  a  delightful  paradox! 
Then  they  do  have  old  families  in  Xcc  York  ? 
How  long  does  it  take  to  make  them?  Pray 
when  was  New  York  founded  ?  George  Third — 
somewhere  aljout  that  time,  if  I  recollect.  I 
say!  how  jolly  it  must  be  for  an  ancient  histo- 
rian in  that  country — so  close  to  his  facts,  you 
know." 

;Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  and  I  were  crossing  the  parlor 
to  a  table  strewn  in  elegant  carelessness  with  Ijog- 
oak  ornaments  of  every  description,  carved  by  a 
tenant  of  his,  in  whose  genius  (like  most  Irish 
landlords  at  this  day,  unless  their  veins  are 
tainted  with  absenteeism)  he  took  a  just  pride. 
I  knew  that  the  veriest  snob  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  such  pleas- 
antry as  the  Captain's  with  a  gentleman  to  whom 
he  had  just  been  introduced.     I  therefore  ex- 
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cused  his  language  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  have  it  reach  my  ears.  Throwing 
a  quick  ghmce  over  my  shoulder  I  perceived 
that  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  did  not  even  smile  at  the 
wit  of  Mr.  Trcvannion.  Woe  to  him  if  she  had 
smiled!  Since  she  had  not,  I  put  him  down  in 
my  mind  for  a  conditional  amnesty. 

I  felt  still  more  like  forgiving  him  when  the 
footman  announced  dinner,  and  in  virtue  of  my 
being  the  latest  guest  I  was  assigned  the  pleas- 
urable service  of  handing  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  in 
to  the  table.  We  formed  a  parti&  carr<ie  at  the 
first  homelike  dinner  I  had  enjoyed  since  I  left 
my  own  bachelor  menage  in  New  York.  The 
father  and  daughter  sat  vis-a-vis.  The  Captain 
sat  on  the  father's  right,  I  on  the  daughter's. 
The  superior  smile  was  in  point-blank  range 
with  my  soup,  which  it  cooled,  and  my  salmon, 
which  it  made  watery  ;  it  dried  the  juice  out  of 
my  slice  of  sirloin  and  flattened  my  Champagne. 

"Father  hoped  to  see  you  here  last  evening, 
Mr.  Von  Haarlem,"  said  Miss  Fitz  Patrick. 

"And  I  should  have  been  here  then  if  I  had 
not  conic  from  the  harbor  on  horseback." 

"You  have  missed  something  which  I  should 
have  been  much  pleased  to  have  you  see — the 
county  races" — said  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick.  "  Some- 
thing he  would  have  liked  to  see ;  eh,  Trcvan- 
nion?" 

"Aw — yes — that  is  aw^ — I  suppose — I  should 
say  aw — quite  a  novelty  to  an  American  gentle- 
man— when  he  got  acquainted  with  it,  you  know 
— we  do  those  tilings  so  differently  to  our  friends 
on  the  other  side."     (Superior  smile  again.) 

"Yes ;  I  believe  as  a  general  thing  we  do  make 
a  little  better  time  than  you  do.  But  I  can  see  a 
great  improvement  in  you  since  we  sent  over 
liarey  and  Ten  Brocck." 

"  'Pon  me  honor !  I  say,  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick, 
Mr.  Von  Haarlem  seems  to  regard  us  as  a  mis- 
sionary field  !" 

' '  Yes,  so  I  observe.  He  looks  at  you  with  one 
Tattersall's  eye  and  another  from  Exeter  Hall." 

"Aw  !      You^  did  you  say?     Why  not  usf 

"  Because  I'm  an  Irishman,  I  suppose,  and 
being  open  to  any  valuable  knowledge  that  pre- 
sents itself,  don't  need  evangelization  quite  as 
much  as  you  across  the  Channel.  Besides, "added 
my  host  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  was  there 
ever  an  Irishman  who  didn't  know  every  thing 
about  horses  already?  Stop  the  veriest  bog- 
trotter  any  where  on  our  tight  little  island,  and 
a  hundred  to  one  he'll  tell  you  that  he  v/as 
brought  up  with  them  '  from  the  time  I  was  the 
height  of  a  bee's  knee.'  Isn't  that  your  expe- 
rience, Von  Haarlem  ?" 

"  Yes,  among  Irishmen  in  America.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  feel  it  a  disappointment  not 
to  have  been  here  at  the  races.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  horsemanship  on  ^yhicll  they  pride 
themselves  so  much." 

"  Ever  attended  the  Darhj,  Mr.  Von  Haar- 
lem?" asked  the  Captain,  in  a  charitable  tone, 
as  if  he  pitied  the  mortification  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cause  an  American  by  referring  to  that 
subject.  I 
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"I  was  present  at  the  last  races,  Sir." 

"Aw." 

The  Boston  ?/es,  the  German  so,  and  the  aw 
of  Young  England,  mean  unspeakable  things. 
The  Captain's  "aw"  meant  my  entire  extinction. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  "  Darby"  was  my  final 
rebuke,  and  I  saw  beneath  the  exterior  puppy- 
ism of  the  Englishman  the  true  generosity  of 
the  man.  He  would  not  crow  over  me ;  the 
"Darby"  had  been  recalled  to  my  mind,  my 
American  pretensions  were  floored,  and  he  would 
not  strike  them  after  they  were  down.  But  he 
evidently  expected  me  to  say  something.  When 
he  saw  me  silent  he  cast  a  puzzled  glance  at  me 
and  continued  : 

"Very  well.  Sir;  what,  aw,  was  your  im- 
pression, aw?" 

"  I  saw  many  beautiful  animals,  some  which 
under  the  training  of  my  countryman,  Hiram 
Woodruff,  might  be  made  an  honor  to  any  Amer- 
ican race-course." 

"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
looking  pitcously  to  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick.  "  Why, 
this  is  prodigious!" 

JNly  host  laughed,  and  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  smiled 
in  s])ite  of  herself. 

"In  fairness  I  should  have  told  you," said  the 
former,  addressing  Captain  Trcvannion,  "that 
my  friend  here  is  no  mere  theorist  in  horse  mat- 
ters, but  a  most  obstinate  and  experienced  oppo- 
nent. By-the-way,  Von  Haarlem,  that  horse  of 
yours  has  a  splendid  head.  I  never  saw  cleaner 
lines  nor  a  more  spirited  eye.  Where  did  you 
get  him  ?  There's  evident  blood  in  him,  though 
for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  tell  Avhcre  it  comes 
from." 

"I'll  tell  you,  then.  His  father  was  a  full 
Morgan,  his  mother  half  Morgan  and  half  Mus- 
tang. In  the  English  sense  neither  of  these 
races  is  'blood.'  The  Mustang  is  a  reclaimed 
animal,  belonging  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  the  wild  herds  of  the  x\merican  plains. 
His  remote  ancestors  w^ere  two  stallions  and  four 
marcs  turned  loose  on  the  Pampas  by  early  Span- 
ish adventurers.  Whence  were  descended  the 
half-dozen  animals  which  colonized  the  New 
World  of  course?  nobody  can  say,  though  they 
probably  had  some  Arab  or  rather  Moresco  stock 
in  them." 

' '  Isn't  that  hloodf'  asked  Miss  Daisy.  ' '  My 
pet  horse  is  an  Arabian,  and  if  any  horse  was 
ever  blooded  he  is." 

She  looked  so  beautiful  in  her  enthusiasm  that 
if  her  pet  had  been  a  Suffolk  punch  I  believe  I 
should  have  risked  my  reputation  by  saying 
"Yes,"  even  before  the  man  of  the  superior 
smile. 

■"  Yes,  it  was  blood  once  ;  but  the  twelve  or  fif- 
teen generations  of  savagery  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  stock  were  turned  loose  on  the 
plains  have  obliterated  nearly  all  the  external 
characteristics  of  whatever  Arab  blood  the  Mus- 
tangs possess.  Their  great  speed  and  power  of 
endurance  may  perhaps  be  relied  on  to  prove 
the  pedigree ;  they  also  resemble  the  Arabian 
in  size,  being  considerably  smaller  than  the  En- 
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glish  thorough-bred.    So  much  for  the  ^Mustang  [ 
half  of  vnj  pet's  mother.     The  rest  of  her  and  ; 
the  whole  of  Cholooke's  sire — the  Morgan  blood,  ! 
though  not  as  far  from  its  European  source  as  } 
the  Mustang,  is  still  sufficiently  remote  to  have  : 
allowed  time  for  acclimation  and  other  modify-  j 
ing  influences  to  produce  an  entirely  distinct  j 
variety.      The  original  Morgan  horse  was  born  i 
in  1793,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and  at ; 
the  age  of  two  years  was  taken  to  Vermont, 
where  indeed  most  people  supposed  him  to  have 
originated,  multitudes  of  excellent  horses  there 
claiming  descent  from  him."  j 

"Where  is  Vermont?"  asked  Miss  Daisy.      I 

"It's  tlic  cajfital  of  the  State  of  Charleston," 
said  Captain  Trevannion.  "If  I  remember  right- 
ly it's  not  very  far  from  New  Orleans."  ] 

"  His  nearest  relations  with  Eurojiean  stock  ; 
are  derived  througli  his  i)aternal   grandfather, 
im])orted  'Traveler.'     Among  his  foreign  an-  I 
cestors  are  included  Engliish  Eclipse,  Ciiilders,  ; 
and  the  Godoljdiin  Arabian.'' 

"Aw!"  said  the  Cajuain,   "then   it's   easy, 
enough  to  see  where  his  hlood  comes  from."        j 

"  Excuse  me,  Captain  Trevannion,  but  you 
are  not  ignorant  tliat  the  mother  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  formation  of  rnce-charactcristics. 
The  mother  of  the  original  Morgan  was  three  i 
generations  off  from  the  nearest  Briti.-^h  thor-  , 
ough-bred,  ajid  is  described  by  her  contcMnpora-  | 
ries  as  unusually  hcavy-chestcd,  with  long  sliag-  | 
gy  hair  ujion  her  legs,  almost  like  a  '  Shelty ;'  j 
of  medium  size,  and  of  a  color  a]iproaching  the  ! 
sorrel.     An  animal  less  like  the  typical  English 
thorongh-bred  in  external  respects  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.     There  has  been  an  unsuccessful 
atteni])t  to  derive  her  pedigree  on  both   sides 
from  the  same  ]\'i/<l-<iir  blood  to  wliich  it  is  be- 
lieved she  may  trace  her  sire.     At  the  best  her 
origin  is  very  uncertain ;  only  less  so  than  that 
of  the  greatest  trotter  wiiich  ever  lived — F/nm 
Tciii])lc.     So  you  see  that  the  famous  '  Morgan' 
was  an  ccpnnc  Uodoli)h  of  llapsburgli — the  found- 
er of  his  own  family.    Though  Flora  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  a  first-class  (indeed  the 
first-class)  race-horse,  she  is  not  the  only  one." 

*'  How  about  your  Lady  Suffolk?"  asked  Mr. 
Fitz  Patrick. 

"She  comes  from  a  strain  entirely  unknown 
beyond  her  sire  'Engineer.'  'Dutchman'  is 
even  obscurer  in  his  pedigree,  and  on  our  side 
of  the  water  there  are  numerous  celebrated  ani- 
mals besides,  who  in  tlieir  veins  have  not  one 
well-authenticated  drop  of  any  fluid  which  Cap- 
tain Trevannion  would  call  blood.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  all  pure  trotting  horses.  I  indorse,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  Mr.  Wheelan's  assertion, 
tliat  he  knows  in  the  city  of  New  York  above  a 
score  of  roadsters  in  common  use,  which  could 
successfully  enter  the  lists  against  the  fastest 
trotters  on  the  English  turf.  So,  Mr.  Fitz  Pat- 
rick, your  discovery  that  my  horse  had  '  blood' 
in  him  is  a  great  compliment  to  your  intuition, 
since  there  is  nothing  in  hira  which  Captain 
Trevannion  would  consider  such,  or  which  would 
be  so  regarded  at  Tattersall's. 


By  this  time  the  Captain  had  recovered  from 
the  stupor  of  amazement  into  which  he  had  been 
plunged  by  my  stolid  refusal  to  be  crushed  out 
by  the  "  Darby." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Von  Haarlem  !"  said  he,  returning 
to  the  charge.  "I  say!  What,  aw,  did  you 
see,  aw,  to  dissatisfy  you  in  the  Darby  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Captain  Trevannion  ;  for,  as  your 
Dissenters  say,  English  horsemen  'live  up  to 
their  light :'  and  I  believe  that  in  process  of  time 
they  will  abandon  their  false  conservatism  and 
their  bad  school  in  riding  heartily  to  adopt  a 
better  style." 

Captain  Trevannion  had  asked  my  objections 
to  the  English  school  of  horsemanship  very  much 
as  he  would  inquire  the  reason  why  I  wished  to 
change  the  British  form  of  government,  burn 
down  St.  Paul's,  or  substitute  Methodisnl  for  the 
Established  Church.  That  any  institution  of 
the  counfrj'  in  whose  service  he  wore  epaulets 
could  be  changed  for  the  better  struck  him  very 
much  as  I  should  have  been  atVected  by  a  pro- 
posal to  dig  uj)  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  re- 
set it  ])oint  downward. 

Feeling  that  the  conversation  was  becoming 
too  argumentative  f»»r  a  dinner-table,  we  drojjpcd 
the  issue  l)y  mutual  consent,  the  Ca])tiun  and 
myself  having  promised  each  other  to  compare 
horses  at  the  stable  on  the  following  day. 

{a.— TJIE  AFFAIU  riK^rOSKD. 

A  fine  drizzle  set  in  during  the  night  and 
lasted  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  sjtoiling 
all  our  calculations.  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  day  in  his  library,  auditing 
the  accounts  of  hi.s  model  estate  with  Donohuc 
the  steward.  The  Captain  and  I  were  accord- 
ingly turned  over  for  entertainment  to  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick.  The  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
hcrsclfof  her  burdensome  trust  greatly  enhanced 
my  admiration  for  her.  If  I  was  one-tenth  as 
heavy  a  load  as  the  Captain,  Miss  Fitz  I'atrick 
deserved  a  crown  of  martyrdom.  1  had  often 
read  \\  iih  wonder  passages  in  English  novels  de- 
scribing tho  funui  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  weath- 
er-bound among  the  ladies  at  a  country  seat ; 
how  they  yawned  and  dawdled  ;  how  they  wan- 
dered from  the  grate  to  the  window,  from  the 
sofa  to  the  j)iano ;  now  listlessly  reading  a  new 
story;  now  sketching  a  little;  now  cleaning  their 
guns;  now  picking  the  bones  of  the  poor  old 
Times  down  to  its  very  advertisements.  'J'hough 
the  domestic  novelists  of  Great  Britain  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  their  testimony  ujion  tliis 
point,  I  used  to  leave  a  large  margin  for  exag- 
geration on  the  ground  that  almost  all  writers 
feel  authorized  to  set  their  own  countr}-  in  ridic- 
ulous lights  which  they  would  exclaim  against 
as  the  most  shameful  injustice  were  the  bur- 
lesque peq)etrated  by  a  foreigner.  I  could  not 
believe  that  the  real  life  of  any  country  could 
afford  examples  of  such  imbecile  heljdcssness, 
such  absence  of  aim,  such  extinction  of  all  re- 
sources, among  well-educated,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, en)inently  capable  men,  as  the  modem 
English  novel  (among  magazinists  especially) 
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portrays  in  every  description  of  a  "nasty  day" 
at  a  British  country  seat. 

No  novel  could  exaggerate  Captain  Trcvan- 
nion.  I  felt,  in  beholding  him,  like  a  man  who 
had  read  of  the  dodo  without  compromising 
himself  by  a  belief  in  that  bird,  but  who  had  at 
length  lighted  on  an  unmistakable  survivor  of 
the  species  in  a  trackless  wild  of  some  tropic 
island. 

Trevannion  was  one  of  those  anomalous  men 
who  exist  elsewhere  as  curiosities,  but  whom  the 
philosopher  must  visit  England  to  see  in  their 
full  development  and  possessing  a  normal  status 
among  mankind — not  wondered  at  because  they 
are  universal.  Nobody  is  surprised  at  elephants 
in  Africa ;  nobody  would  look  twice  at  Captain 
Trevannion  in  England. 

With  us  ignorance  of  every  thing  beyond  the 
blissful  scope  of  one's  own  clique  stands  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  thorough  meanness  of 
nature ;  enormous  self-com])lacency,  without 
the  slightest  effort  to  hide  it  or  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  it  is  a  perpetual  challenge  to  ridicule, 
is,  prima  facie,  inconsistent  with  one's  being  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world.  But  the  aver- 
age high-born  Englishman  lives  in  a  portable 
and  impenetrable  Grosvenor  Square.  Its  rail- 
ing is  not  cracked  by  the  summit  frosts  of  Mount 
Blanc  nor  melted  by  the  sun  of  the  equator; 
the  Grand  Lama  himself,  without  an  introduc- 
tion, can  not  speak  to  iiim  througli  its  bars. 
lie  goes  down  in  a  divin<;-bell  and  wonders 
what  "  our  fellows"  would  say  if  they  were 
tlierc.  He  would  be  ashamed  if  he  could  not 
be  waked  up  at  any  hour  of  the  night  and  give 
the  name  of  any  siiire-town  in  England  before 
he  had  opened  his  eyes;  but  he  considers  it 
rather  praiseworthy  than  otherwise  to  be  igno- 
rant of  all  remaining  mundane  geography.  In 
this  respect  none  but  the  Chinaman  can  be  his 
parallel ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  Chinaman 
would  by  this  time  have  abdicated  in  his  favor, 
had  he  not  drugged  that  pagan  off  the  track  of 
enliglitcnmcnt  by  cramming  opium  down  his 
throat  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Yet  this 
Englishman,  if  you  seek  his  best  key,  and  touch 
it  adroitly,  is  one  of  the  most  benevolent  men 
in  the  world.  He  is  a  good,  broad  creature, 
tortured  to  death  in  a  tight  surtout  inherited 
from  Tudor  dwarfs  and  Stuart  starvelings.  In 
warm  sympathetic  countries,  where  he  takes  off 
his  body  and  sits  in  his  soul,  you  can  see  where 
our  own  superior  race  of  Anglo-Saxons  got 
some  of  its  best  qualities. 

The  Englishman  is  an  exception  to  all  laws 
of  moral  classification.  He  may  be  an  exquisite 
without  being  effeminate  ;  a  bully  yet  not  a  cow- 
ard ;  a  braggart  with  foundation  for  his  self- 
complacency.  He  is  unjust,  selfish,  arrogant  in 
private  life,  yet  there  are  no  hands  I  had  rather 
fall  into  than  his  as  a  prisoner,  if  I  have  only 
shown  pluck  enough  and  done  him  the  damage 
that  makes  him  respect  me.  Trollop  begins  his 
"Bertrams"  with  the  exclamation  "  Voi  Victis .'" 
It  is  awful  7iot  to  succeed  in  England.  But  if 
one's  conquest  has  put  England  to  her  trumps 


she  sets  him  on  her  right  hand  at  Guildhall 
feasts,  and  the  "  Va2"  refers  only  to  those  turtle 
which  bleed  for  his  honor.  Englishmen  need  a 
great  deal  of  study — but  to  the  patient  they  be- 
come intelligible  at  last.     Like  vice,  they  are 

"  Monsters  of  such  hideous  mien 
That  to  be  hiited  need  but  t»  be  seen; 
Yet  when  we  grow  familiar  with  their  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

All  this  seems  episodical,  but  is  not ;  for  it  has 
amounted  to  a  generic  description  of  the  typical 
Englishman  Trevannion,  and  leaves  me  nothing 
to  describe  save  his  personnel. 

He  was  six  feet  high.  His  hair  was  a  hand- 
some wavy  blonde,  parted  in  the  middle.  His 
mustache  was  yellower  than  his  hair,  his  mili- 
tary whiskers  a  modulatory  tone  between  the 
two.  His  manners  were  those  of  a  great,  green, 
conceited  boy,  "  brought  up  by  hand"  by  the 
relentless  Mrs.  JoeGargery,  of  British  tradition. 
His  life  was  one  long  chronic  sin  against  the 
canons  of  natural  good-breeding ;  but  he  would 
sooner  have  been  unjointed  alive  than  to  have 
offended  against  those  artificial  regulations  which 
proved  his  blood,  gave  him  his  entree  at  Al- 
raack's,  made  him  liked  in  his  club,  or  secured 
his  position  in  his  regiment.  He  was  twenty- 
four  years  old ;  I  was  twenty-eight,  and  on  his 
social  level — so  I  could  be  much  patienter  Avith 
him  than  if  I  had  held  in  any  respect  "the 
junior  hand."  His  fiither  had  once  owned  the 
estate  adjoining  Nestledown ;  which  fact  ac- 
counted for  his  intimacy  with  the  family,  and 
his  invitation  to  pass  a  summer's  furlough  with 
them.  He  had  the  long  upper  lip  and  the  short 
nose  of  his  race  which  make  so  many  English- 
men look  like  a  gutta-percha  head  of  Antinous 
pulled  out  lengthwise ;  his  eyes  were  a  hand- 
some ]jlue,  opened  into  a  perpetual  stare  of  as- 
tonishment the  moment  he  got  out  of  England. 
As  we  have  seen,  he  said  "Aw!"  and  thought 
things  "  prodigious,"  under  circumstances  whose 
tendency  on  our  veriest  American  Hoosier  would 
have  been  only  to  make  him  more  cosmopolitan. 
A  man  whom  one  would  gladly  have  had  at  his 
back  in  an  Inkcrraann  charge ;  but  oh !  what  a 
dreadful  comrade  for  any  minor  emergency  like 
a  rainy  day  at  Nestledown  ! 

While  he  stood,  backing  the  peat  fire  after 
the  British  fashion,  glowering  into  suicidal  va- 
cancy, and  answering  every  attempt  to  amuse 
him  in  curt  but  not  rudely  intended  monosylla- 
bles, I  sat  down  before  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  and 
converted  myself  into  a  reel  from  which  her  deft 
fingers  wound  ounce  after  ounce  of  double  zephyr 
into  those  gold  and  crimson  fruits  contammg 
the  gems  of  some  resplendent  future  Afghan. 

I  was  already  in  love  with  my  host's  daugh- 
ter. I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  though  I 
could  see  that  the  Captain  was  desperately  en- 
amored— so  much  easier  is  observation  than  in- 
trovei-sion  to  a  man  not  past  his  prime.  The 
Captain  was  "a  laggard  in  love,"  though  far 
enough  from  "a  dastard  in  war."  The  mo- 
ment I  took  the  skein  on  my  extended  hands 
I  could  perceive  that  the  Captain  was  groaning 
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inwardly  above  the  fire  rug,  to  think  that  he.  had 
not  snatched  the  halcyon  opportunity  and  him- 
self become  the  reel.  That  anilre  pcnsce  was 
the  final  drop  in  a  cup  already  brimming  bitter- 
ly enough  -with  Irish  drizzle. 

"I'm  afraid  tliat  you  gentlemen  will  have  a 
dull  time,"  said  ^Siss  Fitz  Patrick,  with  a  glance 
at  the  un])romising  sky. 

"I  assure  you  I'm  enjoying  myself  very  much," 
I  answered  maliciously,  looking  straight  at  the 
fair  speaker. 

The  Ca])tain  smiled  another  of  his  superior 
smiles,  and  told  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  that  he  feared 
she  was  likely  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  Saying 
this  he  looked  directly  at  me. 

"Oh  no  I"  said  Daisy,  "  I  don't  ditjlike  rainy 
weather;  I  think  it  makes  me  enjoy  sunshine, 
and  riding,  and  all  the  outdoor  i)leasures  all  the 
more  when  it's  over." 

"  I  confess  to  the  same  feeling,"  said  I,  "  when 
I'm  imjjrisoncd  in  pleasant  company." 

Tlie  Captain  l)it  his  lip,  l)C'ing  in  a  state  of 
mind  wiiere  lie  found  it  easy  to  interpret  my  re- 
mark as  meaning  that  he  did  not  fall  under  that 
iicad. 

"Awl  yon  Yankees  are  celebrated  for  your 
adai)tal)ility.  Now,  as  for  me,  d'ye  see  I'd  much 
rather  join  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  in  a  dash  over  the 
country  on  horseback  than  to  hold  all  the  yarn 
for  her  that  was  ever  spun.  I  wish  I'll  learned 
to  crochet)  or  work  fautcuil-cushions,  or  some- 
thing of  tliat  kind  ;  then,  d'ye  know  I'd  sit  down 
and  i»Iay  Sardana])alus  myself.  But  I  never 
could  K'arn — fact  is,  my  early  education  has  been 
neglected."' 

"I  believe  you.  Captain,"  I  replied,  "if  the 
true  education  is  as  I  regard  it — the  education 
tliat  gives  a  man  the  lar;,'est  number  of  re- 
sources. I  don't  know  what  you'll  think  of 
'us  Yankees,'  as  yon  call  Americans,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  knit,  sew,  crochet,  wash 
and  iron — indeed  have  actually  performed  those 
feats  when  camj»ing  out  in  the  wilderness  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  feminine  assist- 
ance." 

"Aw!  that  may  be  explained  by  delicate 
health  in  early  youth.  We  chaps  have  too 
much  rough-and-tumble  in  our  childhood  to  get 
time  for  those  things;  but  Americans  usually, 
I  imagine,  haven't  the  strength  of  constitution 
to  stand  our  athletic  sjtorts — and  I  can  conceive 
of  a  frail  boy  devoting  himself  to  fi\ncy  work  as 
a  very  laudable — aw,  in  fact,  a  very  useful  oc- 
cujtation.  The  line  between  men  and  women 
is  drawn  much  more  sharply  with  us  than  it  is 
with  you." 

"But  I  also  know  how  to  ride,  box,  fence, 
sail,  row,  swim,  fish,  and  s/ioot." 

There  was  a  certain  significance  in  the  tone 
of  this  italicized  assertion,  thoroughly  recipro- 
cated in  the  voice  and  smile  of  the  Captain  as 
he  once  more  pronounced  that  protean  mono- 
syllable ''Au-r 

With  the  tact  of  a  first-class  woman  Miss 
Fitz  Patrick  changed  the  subject  to  one  of  less 
dangerous  ground.     I  seconded  her  efibrts  to 


draw  the  Captain  into  a  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  his  travels — he  with  several  otlier 
gentlemen  having  made  a  yacht-excursion  two 
years  before  to  sec  the  midnight  sun  and  hunt 
walrus  among  the  Scandinavians.  But  Duke 
Frederick  would  never  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  say  to  Celia  and  Rosalind,  "  Si)eak  to  him, 
ladies  ;  sec  if  you  can  move  him,"  had  Orlando 
been  an  Englishman.  British  sulks  rest  on  a 
base  broad  as  Magna  Charta  ;  "  they  sit  on  no 
precarious  throne  nor  borrow  leave  to  be."  The 
Cajjtain  was  not  to  be  coaxed  back  into  good- 
nature by  strategy.  lie  hated  America  with  all 
the  stout  rancor,  of  a  Tory ;  Lord  Manners  Wiis 
his  model  statesman ;  Uoebuck  would  have 
been  but  for  his  lack  of  jiedigree.  In  mc  he 
saw  not  a  man  but  an  American  ;  and  even 
that  (x-oj/irio  courtesy  which  an  Knulishman 
of  the  upper  classes  must  at  least  exhibit  to  a 
lady  only  moderated  the  form  of  his  expres- 
sions, not  their  animus,  their  tone,  or  the  look 
which  accompanied  them.  To  see  that  demo- 
cratic Yankee  holding  skeins  for  the  woman  he 
loved,  and  to  know  that  every  thing  he  did  or 
said  only  comj)romised  him  before  her  by  reason 
of  its  evident  motive,  almost  drove  him  to  mad- 
ness, and  he  l)ecame  more  imjKdite  than  it  is 
possible  for  any  other  than  an  Englishman  to 
be,  all  througli  sheer  desperation. 

The  North-Caj)e  excursion  suggested  to  him 
the  immense  fun  which  had  been  made  of  his 
l»arty  when  Ross  Browne  met  them  on  one  oc- 
casion at  the  Geysers.  Our  witty  countryman, 
on  his  return  to  America,  published  an  illus- 
trated article,  including  a  picture  of  the  j)arty 
just  on  the  verge  of  burlesque,  and  an  account 
of  !l    '    '  ■,  which  embraced  every  luxury 

pur  ( 'ross  and   lUaekwells,  together 

with  all  manner  of  patent  gannents  or  shooting 
and  cooking  apparatus.  When  Browne  asked 
them  why  they  hadn't  l)rou^lit  a  bath-tub  one 
of  them  replied  with  charming  naivete: 

"Oh,  moi  deah  fellawl  you  know  a  man 
must  put  up  with  some  privations  when  he's 
traveling  in  a  wild  country  I"  To  this  article, 
as  miserably  fallacious,  the  CapUiin  referred 
with  great  indignation,  acknowledging  the  an- 
chovy paste  but  denying  the  gooseberry  jam. 

By  the  time  Miss  Fitz  Patrick's  la>t  skein 
was  wound  she  and  I  had  turned  the  conversa- 
tion a  dozen  times;  but  the  Captain  invariably 
led  it  back  to  his  anti-American  grievance.  We 
were  unable  to  agree  upon  any  question  what- 
ever. Miss  Fitz  Patrick's  position  was  so  evi- 
dently uncomfortable  that  at  last,  under  pre- 
tense of  paying  a  visit  to  Cholooke,  I  excused 
myself  to  the  young  lady  and  left  the  parlor. 
Wiien  I  returned  to  my  own  room  an  hour  aft- 
erward I  found  pinned  against  my  door  a  note 
sealed  with  the  Trevannion  arms.  Opening  it 
I  discovered  it  to  read  thus : 

Mr.  Schuyler  Von  Uaarlem: 

"  Sib, — During  thia  morning's  intervicTr  you  took  occa- 
Fion  to  make  several  offensive  remark.?  regarding  both  my 
Country  an<I  myself,  al.--o  to  indicate  by  your  manner  a 
state  of  mind  even  more  offensive  than  your  words.  I  am 
a  Britisli  officer ;  your  invitation  te  the  house  of  my  friend 
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ia  tlie  iibHence  of  other  proof  secures  your  position  as  a  gen- 
tleman. Tliereforo  I  assume  tliat  you  understand  the  sat- 
isfaction wliicli  tliid  morning's  scene  compels  me  to  de- 
mand of  you.  Permit  me  to  hear  from  you  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  friend  upon 
whose  services  you  intend  to  rely — your  weapons,  and  the 
time  and  place  you  prefer  f(;r  our  meeting. 
''  1  am  yours  respectfully, 

''Algeknon  M.  S.  Teev amnion." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  accept  the  challenge. 
A  few  minutes'  reflection,  however,  showed  me 
that  the  murder  of  one  of  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick's 
guests  would  be  an  ill  recompense  for  his  own 
and  his  daughter's  warm-hearted  hospitality ; 
and  I  knew  that  this  was  exactly  what  our  af- 
fair would  amount  to  if  I  cliosc,  as  I  had  the 
right,  my  own  familiar  and  favorite  weapon,  the 
breech-loading  Ballard  rifle  at  100  yards.  There 
was  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  accepting 
Trevannion's  challenge,  though  I  was  only  par- 
tially conscious  of  it  at  the  time.  Within  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  I  had  become  "dearer  to 
myself,"  because  I  hoped  some  day  to  be  "dear 
to  some  one  else."  After  fifteen  miuutcs' sober 
reflection  I  resolved  on  my  method  of  dealing 
with  Trcvaunion,  and,  wrapping  myself  in  my 
aqua-scutum,  went  in  search  of  him  to  put  it  in 
instant  operation. 

I  fouml  him  at  the  stables  smoking  a  stolid, 
fat  regalia  while  he  superintended  the  groom, 
who  was  currying  his  Englisli  thorough- bred. 
I  invited  him  to  walk  with  me,  and,  defying 
the  drizzle,  struck  out  across  the  fields  to  the 
l)ack  of  the  estate.  I  began  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  I  have  read  your  note.  Captain  Trevanuion, 
and  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  your  method 
of  settling  our  atTuirs.  The  weai)on  is  the  rifle 
— distance  one  hundred  yards.  As  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  nobody  in  this  neighborhood  but 
Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  and  can  not  think  of  abusing 
his  hospitality  by  selecting  him  as  the  second 
for  one  of  his  guests  about  to  shoot  another,  I 
propose  that  we  should  adopt  a  method  not  nn- 
usual  in  the  Western  States  of  ray  own  country 
and  dispense  with  seconds  altogether." 

"Aw,  really,  but  that's  a  most  unprecedent- 
ed thing,  you  know. 

"Yes,  on  this  side  of  the  world.  But  I  see 
no  need  of  compromising  any  one  else  in  our 
dispute.  At  any  rate  my  proposition  is  the 
only  practicable  one.  If  you  are  too  attached 
to  precedent  to  fight  without  seconds,  I  see  no- 
thing but  to  leave  the  matter  just  as  it  stands. 
In  that  case  you  will  remember  that  I  was  not 
the  one  who  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our 
meeting." 

"Aw,  Avell,  dispense  with  the  seconds  then." 

"Bear  in  mind  that  I  will  fight  if  you  wish, 
while  you  listen  to  another  plan  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me  equally  honorable  to  both  of  us. 
For  the  sake  of  our  whole-souled  host  and  his 
lovely  daughter  I  frankly  confess  that  I  should 
prefer  not  to  fight  you.  It  would  be  a  source 
of  great  vexation  to  both  of  them  were  two  of 
their  guests  to  fight  a  duel  at  Nestledown.  If 
one  of  us  were  brought  back  to  the  house — 


bloody,  dead,  and  disagreeable,  while  the  other 
were  compelled  to  save  his  own  life  by  fleeing 
from  the  police,  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  sum- 
mer would  be  destroyed  for  both  father  and 
daughter." 

"  Aw  !  Well,  if  you  a#e  so  delicate  for  their 
sake  I'll  accept  an  apology,  and  consider  the 
matter  concluded." 

"Pardon  me  I  not  so  fast.  Captain  Trevan- 
nion.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  apolo- 
gizing. I  think  that  your  behavior  has  been 
very  bad ;  that  you  have  been  the  aggressor ; 
that  you  have  permitted  your  insular  prejudices 
to  overcome  your  good-breeding.  I  believe  that 
cool  reflection  will  show  you  this,  and  that  the 
moment  you  give  your  native  generosity  a 
chance  you  will  be  readier  to  give  than  to  ask 
an  apology.  We  are  men,  don't  let  us  act  like 
a  pair  of  sulky  boys.  My  second  proposal  is 
this :  Our  unpleasant  difference  springs  from 
the  subject  of  horses  and  riding;  as  we  have 
begun  let  us  conclude;  each  of  us  has  with 
him  his  favorite  saddle-horse  and  his  national 
accoutrements;  both  ourselves  and  our  animals 
represent  diametrically  opposite  schools  ;  each 
of  us  has  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own  ;  ac- 
cordingly let  us  settle  our  quarrel  by  a  race. 
Let  us  spend  the  rest  of  this  week  in  training 
for  the  encounter.  On  tlie  first  fair  day  next 
week  we  will  select  any  good  piece  of  road  in 
the  neigliborhood  and  invite  Mr.  and  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick  to  take  the  judge's  stand.  The  matter 
will  thus  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  skill 
as  truly  as  if  we  matched  oiu'  shooting  instead 
of  our  riding  against  each  other.  Not  only 
shall  we  settle  our  personal  dispute  in  this  way 
but  the  question  at  issue  between  our  horses 
and  our  schools  of  riding.  This  method  will, 
moreover,  possess  the  pre-eminent  advantage  of 
saving  our  generous  friends  here  all  the  distress 
and  mortification  consequent  on  our  '  going  out' 
in  the  usual  sense." 

We  Avalked  silently  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
the  Captain  smoking  his  cigar  in  short  rapid 
puffs,  which  revealed  the  high-pressure  condi- 
tion of  his  mind.  At  length  he  broke  out : 
"  Egad  !  the  idea's  not  a  bad  one.  Agreed." 
I  handed  the  challenge  back  to  him.  He 
tore  it  into  small  bits,  and  we  returned  to  the 
house.  After  taking  off  our  damp  wraps  and 
walking-shoes  we  met  in  the  parlor,  and  Miss 
Daisy  sang  us  back  to  good-nature  with  Moore's 
sweet  melodies  and  a  voice  that  sweetly  matched 
them. 

§  4.— HORSE  TALK  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  sun  next  morning  rose  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  each  of  the  four  ftices  which  met  at 
breakfast  reflected  him  in  the  shape  of  content- 
ment and  good-nature. 

"Isn't  it  splendid,  papa?"  said  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick.  "I  don't  know  what  we  should  have 
done  if  there  were  no  more  getting  outdoors 
than  we  had  yesterday." 

The  Captain  looked  ruefully  at  this  speech. 
His  conscience  made  him  interpret  it  as  a  deli- 
cate rebuke  for  the  discomfort  he  had  caused  us 
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yesterday.  I  laughed  and  asked  Miss  Daisy  if 
this  were  a  naive  way  of  telling  us  how  stupid 
she  found  us  indoors. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed !  If  it  had  been  stupid 
(which  I  didn't  think)  I  should  have  laid  all 
the  blame  on  myself^  for  I  was  responsible  and 
you  were  my  wards  in — what  do  they  call  the 
place  where  they  punish  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless?" 

"Chancery?" 

"  Yes,  Chancery.  You  see,  to-morrow  is 
papa's  birthday.  Hold  up  your  head,  dear,  and 
*     tell  the  gentlemen  how  old  you  are." 

"  Twenty-two." 

*'  So  you  are,  you  little  papa — not  a  day  over 
— and  you'll  stay  there  till  I  catch  uj)  with  you, 
won't  you?  As  I  was  just  about  saying,  I'm 
very  indulgent  to  him,  and  always  give  him  the 
nicest  birthday  party  that  can  be  constructed 
out  of  our  wild  Irish  materials.  I  never  let 
him  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it  himself,  and 
as  1  wanted  one  whole  day  to  prepare  the  out- 
door part  of  it,  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  weather 
so  fine.  Among  other  things  we're  going  to 
have  a  barbecue  in  a  meadow  a  mile  from  here, 
all  the  tenantry  will  be  invited  to  it,  and  both 
you  gentlemen  will  have  an  ojiportunity  to  sec 
regular  Irish  jigs  dunccil  by  lifty  couples  at  a 
time ;  and  to  hear  the  harp  that  once  on  Tara's 
walls  the  soul  of  music  shed,  with  bagi)i|)C  ob- 
ligato.  Brother  will  arrive  here  from  Trinity 
to-night,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you  gentlemen  in  care  of  the  eminent 
beneficiary,  ns  they  say  when  they  present  serv- 
ices of  ])late." 

*'  Why  not  let  me — the  Captain  and  mc — at- 
tend you  as  your  faithful  henchman?"  (The 
Captain  cast  a  grateful  glance  at  mc  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  I  sha'n't  forget  your  magna- 
nimity in  including  »«r.'"  Poor  fellow!  He 
would  have  solicited  the  privilege  for  himself 
two  minutes  later.  His  intellect  iUways  ignited 
with  a  daujp  fuse.) 

"Let  you?  To  be  sure!  I  should  have 
asked  you  at  first,  only  I  thought  it  might  be 
stupid  for  you  to  go  ambling  about  the  estate 
with  a  woman  of  business  like  me.  If  ycni 
would  like  to  go,  my  Ilailji  will  be  at  the  j)orcli 
by  ten  o'clock.  Bricn,  send  word  to  the  stables 
to  have  these  gentlemen's  horses  sadillcd  and 
brought  up  at  the  same  time,  and  send  Shaugh 
ahead  of  us  on  his  pony  to  open  the  gates  be- 
tween here  and  Kelpie  Hill.  I'm  going  there 
first,  gentlemen,  to  select  the  ox  for  to-morrow's 
barbecue.  ^Ir.  Von  Haarlem  will  almost  fancy 
that  he's  among  the  INIcxican  vaqueros  again 
when  he  sees  our  wild  herd." 

A  thought  struck  me.  "If  you're  willing, 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick,  I'll  almost  make  you  fancy 
so  yourself.  I  have  a  genuine  lariat  in  my  sad- 
dle-bags, and  though  it's  two  years  since  I've 
used  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  as  a  picket- 
rope,  my  right  hand  has  not,  I'm  sure,  so  far 
lost  its  cunning,  that  I  can  not,  by  the  assistance 
of  Cholooke,  bring  down  any  giant  of  the  herd 
you  may  select,  and  thus  give  you  a  miniature 


I  representation  of  the  way  the  thing  is  done  in 

I  California." 

"Good  I  Capital!"  cried  Daisy,  clapi)ing  her 

I  little  hands.  "Only — please  don't  hurt  the 
poor  beast,  if  he  is  going  to  be  barbecued  to- 
morrow." 

I  "Not  in  the  least!"  I  replied.  "I'll  be  as 
gentle  as  Rarey." 

Pajja  Fitz  l^itrick  folded  his  hands  whimsi- 
cally and  implored  Daisy  for  once  to  relax  the 
rigor  of  the  birthday  ceremonials  and  let  him 
accompany  the  party.  He'd  .so  much  like  to 
see  a  lasso  thrown,  and  never  might  have  such 
a  good  chance  again.  Well,  if  he'd  be  a  very 
good  boy  Daisy  would  consent;  and  the  foot- 
man was  sent  out  to  order  still  aTiother  horse. 
Though  the  Captaiu  saw  that  I  was  to  be  the 
inevitable  celebrity  of  the  occasion,  I  must  do 
him  tiie  justice  to  say  that  he  manfully  denied 
himself  the  luxury  of  the  superior  smile. 

When  we  rose  from  the  table  we  found  our 
animals  at  the  door.  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  rode  the 
same  sturdy  little  Galloway  upon  which  he  had 
met  me  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  A  beauti- 
ful black  Arabian  of  fourteen  hands  bore  Dai- 
sy's saddle.  The  Captain's  horse  was  a  large 
chestnut  gelding,  containing  undoubted  Eclipse 
blood,  full  of  fire,  without  a  superfluous  ounce 

I  of  fat  on  him ;  but  with  that  convex  neck  and 

'  perpendicular  action  of  the  forc-lcgs  wliich  could 
not  fail  to  set  at  case  any  American  horseman 
who  proposed  to  match  him  Nsith  a  first-class 
animal  caj)ablc  of  knjniuj  doun  to  his  work. 
Beautiful  as  Inkermann  was  in  all  his  outlines 
he  was  only  a  jiarade  horse  after  all,  for  he  had 
never  lenrned  to  economize  his  time  and  btrength 
by  sticking  close  to  the  ground.  The  Caj»tain's 
face  brightened  as  he  looked  at  my  Cholooke. 
He  said  nothing;  but  1  could  see  that  he  had 
as  little  fear  of  my  aninuil  as  I  of  his.  Even 
Miss  Fitz  I'airick  could  not  entirely  conceal  her 
disaj)pointment  at  the  kx^ks  of  my  horse.  I 
laughed  inwardly  to  witness  the  imjircssion  i)ro- 
duced  by  j)oor  Cholookc's  ewe-neck  and  general 
democratic  bearing.  I  saw  that  if  I  had  been 
a  betting  man,  and  chosen  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Captain's  inexperience,  I  could  have  booked 
my  hor>e  against  his  for  a  race  of  any  descrip- 
tion, taking  odds  of  one  hundred  to  one.  Both 
he  and  I  carefully  avoided  any  reference  to  each 
other's  beasts,  and  devoted  ourselves  to  the 
praise  of  Miss  Fitz  Patrick's  Arabian.  We  were 
equally  reticent  regarding  each  other's  accou- 
trements. !My  own  was  a  modification  of  the 
Mexican  saddle,  relieved  of  all  the  weight  nec- 
essary on  the  rugged  mountain  roads  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  but  superfluous  in  older  and  smooth- 
er coimtries.  The  Captain's  saddle  was  the 
slijipery  little  pad  universally  used  in  England, 
with  stirrups  hung  two  inches  forward  of  their 
proper  position,  and  those  polished  irons  which 
seem  constructed  for  the  special  purpose  of  in- 
security both  to  foot  and  scat.  The  Cai)tain's 
head-gear  was  complicated  as  the  rigging  of  a 
man-of-war,  com{)rising  snaffle,  curb,  and  mar- 
tingale.    I  had  neither  of  these  but  the  first. 
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Through  a  splendid  avenue  of  old  oaks,  whose 
foliage  was  so  luxuriant  that  the  sun  had  not 
yet  kissed  the  dew  off  the  grass  beneath,  our 
cavalcade  set  off  from  the  porch,  preceded  by 
the  red-headed  urchin  Shaugh,  riding  a  ragged 
little  pony,  with  all  the  sense  of  importance 
sliown  by  a  drum-major  or  a  brigadier  of  home- 
guards.  The  royal  breadth  of  our  road  permit- 
ted us  to  ride  abreast,  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  going 
between  the  Captain  and  myself,  while  her  fa- 
ther occupied  the  place  on  my  left  hand.  The 
elder  gentleman  took  a  great  interest  in  my  ac- 
coutrements, and  I  found  real  pleasure  in  ex- 
plaining them  to  a  veteran  horseman  whose 
long  experience  had  only  made  him  more  toler- 
ant of  unfamiliar  things. 

Mr.  F.  p.  "Doesn't  your  horse  fret  under 
the  weight  of  that  saddle?" 

Myself.  "Not  at  all.  The  saddle  I  used  in 
Mexico  weighs  at  least  ten  pounds  heavier  than 
this,  but  my  horse  never  suffered  from  a  chafe. 
It's  entirely  a  matter  of  training  and  good  care. 
If  you  never  allow  your  horse  to  stand  for  an 
hour  without  taking  off'  his  saddle,  and  watch 
your  blanket  to  sec  that  it  don't  wrinkle — if  on 
stopj)ing  for  the  night  you  sponge  his  back  with 
tepid  water  and  a  trifle  of  Castile  soap,  a  well- 
trained  animal  will  average  his  thirty  miles  a 
day  over  our  roughest  California  roads  for  six 
successive  weeks  without  the  least  abrasion  of 
the  skin  or  any  loss  of  condition  through  fret- 
ting." 

Mr.  F.  p.  "But  Avhat  advantage  does  your 
saddle  offer  to  compensate  for  any  greater 
weight  ?" 

Myself.  "The  extra  weight  is  a  mere  con- 
comitant of  greater  comfort  and  safety  to  the 
rider.  The  American  saddle  is  the  invention 
of  a  people  who  live  in  the  saddle,  and  its  char- 
acteristics are  simply  on  the  principle  of  making 
home  happy.  Nothing  could  be  more  tiresome 
than  an  English  saddle  on  a  long  march.  The 
back  of  my  saddle,  as  you  sec,  rises  so  high  and 
preserves  such  correct  anatomical  curves  that 
all  strain  on  the  sacral  vertebra)  is  done  away 
with.  This  high  pommel  is  not  only  the  most 
convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  coil  of  my 
lariat  (as  you  now  observe),  but  in  climbing  the 
steeper  passes  of  the  Sierra  I  found  the  greatest 
relief  to  my  horse  and  myself  result  from  lean- 
ing far  forward  with  this  pommel  as  a  support. 
I  have  slept  on  it,  in  safe  districts,  for  three 
miles  at  a  time.  Wlien  we  come  to  your  mini- 
ature pampas  you  will  see  another  important  use 
for  it  as  soon  as  I  have  thrown  my  lasso." 

The  Captain.  "But  how  about  those  gro- 
tesque stirrups?" 

Myself.  "They  are  the  only  stirrup.  Look 
at  them  while  I  demonstrate  "  (I  drew  my  foot 
out  of  tlie  nigh-stirrup  and  raised  the  latter  for 
inspection.)  "The  frame,  you  see,  is  a  tough 
hoop  of  young  hickory  bent  into  the  proper 
shape.  This  is  elastic — no  shock  can  break  it ; 
it  is  so  roomy  that  the  least  touch  releases  the 
foot  from  it ;  yet  the  surface  in  contact  with  my 
boot-sole  is  either  artificially  corrugated  or  left 


so  rough  in  the  making  that  the  wildest  horse 
on  earth  could  not  dislodge  my  foot  from  it. 
For  still  further  security  this  short  shoe,  or  toe, 
constructed  of  the  stoutest  hide,  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  hickory.  With  such  a  shoe  no 
experienced  horseman  could  by  any  possibility 
foul  his  ankle." 

The  Captain.  "Experienced  horsemen  in 
England  are  not  in  the  habit  of  fouling  their 
ankles  with  our  stirrup." 

Daisy.  "Yet  you  remember  how  brother 
sprained  himself  by  getting  his  foot  quite 
through.  Poor  fellow !  he  could  not  leave  the 
house  for  a  month  afterward ;  and  he  was  al- 
ways called  one  of  the  finest  horsemen  in  the 
country." 

The  Captain.  "  Oh,  aw,  yes  ;  I  do  know 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  But  I 
must  believe  that  the  security  of  our  stirrup  is 
just  about  absolute  where  the  rider  knows  his 
business." 

Myself.  "For  a  short  pleasure-ride  I  will 
acknowledge  it  comparatively  secure.  Even  in 
the  Park  there  is  great  danger.  I've  known 
numerous  peoj^le  thrown,  or  slipped  ofl',  to  be 
dragged  several  miles  by  their  stirrup.  I've 
seen  one  person  instantly  killed  by  having  his 
horse  fall  under  an  attack  of  staggers.  Not 
being  able  to  release  his  foot  he  was  crushed 
like  an  egg-shell." 

Daisy.  "  Your  stirrups  hang  very  differently 
from  Captain  Trevannion's.  At  first  I  thought 
they  had  got  awry  by  accident." 

Myself.  "Yes;  mine  hang  exactly  from  the 
middle  of  the  saddle ;  the  Captain's  are  about 
two  inches  forward  of  that  line." 

Mil.  F.  P.  "What's  the  advantage  of  your 
arrangement  ?" 

Myself.  "It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  mat- 
ters which  distinguish  our  New  World  school  of 
horsemanship.  Without  our  stirrup  neither  this 
method  of  suspension  nor  our  American  riding- 
school  would  be  practicable.  All  our  English 
cousins  laugh  at  the  idea  of  their  stirrup  not 
being  secure,  though  none  of  us  need  rummage 
his  memory  any  great  length  of  time  to  recall 
cases  where  it  has  killed  or  maimed  the  skill- 
fulest  riders.  Now  see  the  mutual  dependence 
of  all  the  pieces  of  our  accoutrements,  and  of 
these  with  the  school.  The  slippery  little  disk 
of  the  English  stirrup  iron  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
in  constant  rapport  with  the  foot  that  you  are 
obliged  to  remedy  the  matter  by  throwing  it 
forward  out  of  the  line  of  the  rider's  body,  and 
shortening  the  stirrup-leather  until  his  leg  acts 
like  an  oblique  brace.  This  arrangement,  by 
increasing  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  renders  the 
stirrup  somewhat  safer,  but  at  the  expense  of 
grace  and  ease.  When  a  rider  rises  in  the  stir- 
rup he  must  be  perpendicular  over  his  centre  of 
gravity.  To  recover  this  position  the  English 
rider  is  compelled  to  bend  so  far  forward  that 
he  looks  like  a  man  in  pain,  crouched  over  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  shrewd  Yankee  boy  whom 
I  brought  over  with  me  to  attend  to  Cholooke' 
used  to  compare  him  to  'a  monkey  on  the  top 
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of  a  nieetin '-house.'  Now  look  at  the  effect  of  ' 
these  iudividual  errors  upon  tlie  school  of  the 
horseman.  Every  time  that  his  horse  rises  the 
rider  makes  a  voluntary  down-stroke  with  his 
feet,  giving  people  who  see  him  a  painful,  a 
sympathetic,  or  a  ludicrous  impression.  If  ever 
a  man  worked  his  passage  it  is  he.  Beholding' 
him  I  am  possessed  of  all  the  emotions  I  was 
just  referring  to — p/iis  another  of  indignation  at 
the  people  who  are  willing  to  tire  out  both  their 
own  and  their  horse's  backs  by  doini;  for  them- 
selves the  work  which  would  be  ])urely  auto- 
matic if  tlicy  would  only  study  nature  and  com- 
mon-sense. Who  can  sec  the  race-pictures  of 
this  country  without  a  sort  of  mirtliful  anger  at 
the  pcujjle  wlio  (a//:  horse  more  elaborately  and 
constantly  than  any  on  eartli,  yet  ride  witli  tlieir 
knees  tucked  up  under  their  chins  and  their  bod- 
ies bent  double  ?"  i 

Tin:  Captain.    *'  Aw  !     I  say,  Mr.  Fitz  Pat- 1 
rick,  what  a  jjity  that  it  has  never  occurred  to 
lier  Majesty  to  cmjiloy  Mr.  Von   Haarlem  as 
private  tutor  for  tlie  Horse  Guards,  ch?" 

Myself.   ''*What  shall  lie  do  who  comcth 
after  the  king?'    I'm  afraid  that. another  Amor-  ; 
itan  not  long  ngo  got  tlie  inside  track  ft>r  that 
l»osition."     I  now  smiled  a  superior  smile  my- 
self, as  I  added,  '"I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  ' 
Mr.  Harey?" 

^Iiss  V.  P.  "Do  you  disapprove  of  rising  in 
the  saddle,  then?  I  have  always  su])i)osed  that 
it  was  the  true  scientific  method — indeed,  great- 
ly superior  to  the  style  of  silting  do.sc,  both  in 
point  of  grace  and  of  relief  to  horse  and  rider."  , 

Tin:  Cattain.    ''Awl     Americans  arc  gen- 
erally dyspeptic,  and  their  doctors  advi.sc  them,  ' 
I've  been  told,  to  let  themselves  be  jolted  like  a 
sack  of  corn."  i 

Mvsr.M*.  "  /  invariably  rise  in  my  stirrups, 
but  not  in  the  English  fashion.  My  method  is 
purely  automatic:  I  make  my  stirrups  lift  me 
instead  of  giving  them  a  separate  kick  at  eacli 
lift  of  my  horse.  You  see  that  my  stirrups  hang 
perpendicularly  in  the  line  of  my  body.  I  let 
the  leathers  out  until  they  lack  only  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  the  lengtii  of  my  leg. ,  If 
they  were  of  exactly  that  length  I  should  be  lit- 
erally standing  in  my  stirrups,  as  upright  as  if  I 
were  on  the  ground ;  indeed,  as  you  may  notice, 
that  is  my  ajiparent  posture  now.  In  fact,  how- 
ever, were  I  now  to  stand  in  my  stirrups  there 
would  be  about  one  hand-thickness  between  me 
and  the  saddle.  This  inch  and  a  half  discrep- 
ancy I  distribute  through  the  three  joints  of  the 
ankle,  the  knee,  and  the  hip,  bending  each  of 
them  half  an  inch  out  of  the  rectilinear,  and 
putting  a  slight  but  permanent  tension  into  the 
flexor  muscles  of  each.  My  foothold  being  as 
secure  as  if  my  sole  were  nailed  to  the  stirrup, 
furnishes  a  point  of  attachment  to  a  triple  series 
of  delicate  springs.  Nothing  in  the  useful  arts 
is  so  perfect  for  its  purpose  as  this  airangement 
provided  by  nature  for  him  who  knows  how  to 
use  it.  As  my  horse  lifts,  his  momentum  com- 
municates itself  upward  in  the  line  of  my  body. 
Were  the  stirrup  in  front  of  me  it  would  either 


merely  flex  my  knee,  leaving  my  body  to  re- 
ceive the  full  jolt ;  put  a  most  inordinate  strain 
on  my  knee  if  I  stiflened  that  joint  suthciently 
to  lift  my  body — a  strain  quite  unendurable  for 
any  protracted  period,  and  analogous  to  hold- 
ing out  one's  own  weight  at  arm's-lcnath  ;  or 
coin])el  me  to  restore  my  relations  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  by  throwing  my  trunk  forward  into 
the  ungraceful  attitude  I  referred  to  a  little  while 
ago,  and  rise  by  a  separate  impulse  at  every 
lift  of  my  horse.  Acc(M\ling  to  the  Air.erican 
arrangement  the  jolt  is  absorbed  by  three  suc- 
cessive springs  meeting  it  in  the  line  of  their 
greatest  elasticity ;  and  thus  by  the  time  it 
reaches  my  body  it  is  practically  annihilated. 
I  exaggerated  when  I  spoke  of  the  distance  be- 
tween me  and  my  saddle  as  a  hand's  thickness. 
A  man  in  constant  jtractice,  even  with  the  hard- 
est trotting  horse,  need  not  make  tiic  slightest 
perceptible  rise.  He  only  antidjnitcs  Ids  sad- 
dle, does  not  get  away  from  it.  But  I  am 
ashamed  ♦f  myself  I  I  have  been  giving  you 
a  sermon  where  I  oivJy  meant  an  explanation. 
You  must  know  that  reformers  and  loeturers  are 
an  indigenous  growth  in  my  country.  Besides, 
if  I  have  an  enthusiasm  in  the  world  it's  for  a 
trotting  horse," 

Miss  F.  P.  ''I'm  sure  nobody's  tired  of  your 
.sermon.  I  could  be  i)reachcd  to  about  horses 
all  day  long — couldn't  I,  Hadji?"  And  she 
patted  the  neck  of  her  beautiful  bhuk  Arab, 
who  turned  his  head  around  to  rub  jigainst  her 
hand  like  a  petted  cat. 

Mk.  F.  p.  "But  why  cultivate  trotting 
horses?  Is  there  any  reason  beyond  the  i)res- 
ervfttion  of  a  fancy  stock,  like  pouter  pigeons, 
or  half-lop  rabbits?" 

TiiK  Caitain.  "Just  what  I  was  going  to 
ask  myself — aw  I" 

Mysi:lf.  *'ln  America  a  gentleman  is  ex- 
pected to  ride  a  trotting  horse — at  lejist  to  know 
/lOir ;  and  the  comjiarative  diflieulty  of  actjuir- 
ing  the  art  to  sit  a  trotter  graeefully  no  doubt 
makes  it  the  fashion.  But  I  also  believe  that 
it  is  easier  for  the  horse  on  long  stretches  to  trot 
than  to  canter  or  galloj).  lu  the  latter  gaits  a 
great  deiil  of  the  animal's  energy  is  wasted  in 
perpendicular  motion,  which  does  not  help  his 
journey  forward  a  particle.  Of  course  a  horse 
can  run  much  faster  than  he  can  trot,  but  he  can 
trot  much  longer  than  he  can  run  'i'hc  closer 
he  sticks  to  the  ground  the  less  muscular  en- 
ergy' does  he  throw  away,  and  the  less  does  he 
pound  his  fore-feet.  It  seems  to  me  that  style 
and  economy  are  both  on  the  side  of  the  trot- 
ting horse." 

5  5.— THE  L.VRIAT. 

We  now  passed  Shaugh,  his  broad  face,  after 
the  Page  system  of  painting,  "laid  in"  with  one 
uniform  ground  of  freckle,  and  glazed  over  that 
with  an  equally  uniform  gi'in.  He  had  dis- 
mounted, and  stood  by  his  pony's  head,  cap  in 
hand,  holding  open  for  us  the  gate  of  the  wild- 
cattle  park. 

The  herd  was  a  magnificent  one,  chiefly  com- 
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posed  of  black  Ilit^lilandcrs,  numbering  several 
liundred,  and  j^aniy  as  buffaloes.  We  could  not 
approach  a  group  of  them  nearer  than  forty 
yards  before  their  heads  and  tails  began  play- 
ing see-saw,  and  they  scurried  away  at  a  speed 
which  would  have  delighted  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  Mexican  vacpieros.  Miss  Fitz  Patrick's 
liorse  had  such  confidence  in  his  mistress  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  shy,  but  as  the  veins  throbbed 
faster,  hcadinr/  out  his  delicate  skin,  as  his  legs 
trembled  and  his  small  cars  twitched  nervously, 
it  was  easily  to  be  seen  that  he  did  not  like  the 
looks  of  our  game.  My  host's  little  Galloway 
stood  stolidly  indifferent  as  a  saw-horse.  Tiie 
Captain's  thorough-bred  behaved  so  that  his  mas- 
ter was  overwhelmed  with  mortification — stand- 
ing on  his  hind  le;4S,  prancing,  swelling  as  if  he 
would  burst  his  girtiis,  and  jumping  sideways  as 
every  new  group  stampeded  in  front  of  us.  The 
Captain  rose  many  pegs  in  my  estimation  ;  for 
he  kej)t  both  his  seat  and  his  temper  with  a  skill 
that  showed  the  real  man  and  horseman  under- 
neath the  glaze  of  Young  Englandism  which 
had  made  him  so  intolerable  on  a  rainy  day  in- 
doors. 

*'  I  say.  Von  Haarlem  !  Don't  judge  him  or 
me  by  this  beastly  behavior!  He  wouldn't  act 
so  if  he  heard  a  whole  park  of  artillery  going 
off  behind  him,  but  he's  new  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  d'ye  see?" 

"  It's  not  such  a  bad  time  to  judge  his  rider 
as  to  judge  him.  I  must  congratulate  you  on 
your  seat  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  improved 
except  by  a  change  of  saddles.''  I  said  this  in 
a  tone  which  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  could  hear,  and 
Trevannion  gave  me  an  unconscious  look  of  ex- 
ceeding gratitude. 

As  for  my  Cholooke',  he  alone  of  all  the  horses 
exhibited  positive  delight  His  ewe-neck  went 
up  like  a  stag's ;  he  pricked  his  earj  forward, 
he  danced,  he  pawed,  he  pulled  at  the  snaffle, 
he  snorted  in  a  tone  of  almost  human  signifi- 
cance ;  triumph  and  impatience  bulged  his  eyes  ; 
the  rekindled  memories  of  many  an  ancient 
buffalo  hunt  filled  them  with  fire.  I  was  both 
proud  and  amused  to  hear  Miss  Fitz  Patrick 
say  to  her  father,  in  what  was  intended  for  an 
aside,  "Dear  me,  papa,  who  would  ever  im- 
agine that  was  the  same  horse?" 

Knowing  that  she  could  not  with  safety  get 
much  nearer  the  cattle  than  we  had  succeeded 
in  doing  already,  I  unslung  my  field-glass  and 
handed  it  to  her,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
use  it  to  select  my  quarry  from  a  group  feeding 
on  a  grassy  knoll  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  spot  v;hcre  we  had  halted.  She  chose  a 
splendid  fat  ox,  crossed  between  the  native  and 
Durham.  The  herd  was  browsing  with  heads 
turned  from  us,  and  this  particular  ox  was  at  the 
head  of  the  herd.  I  resolved  to  flank  him  by 
going  round  the  other  side  of  the  knoll,  and 
then  to  take  him  in  front.  To  avoid  the  dan- 
ger which  the  rest  might  incur  by  remaining 
where  they  were  if  I  stampeded  the  cattle  to- 
ward them,  I  requested  them-  to  accompany  me 
until  I  broke  cov(-r,  afterward  accompanying  me 
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or  ascending  the  knoll  to  see  the  hunt  at  their 
leisure,  as  might  please  them  best.  Cholooke' 
understood  the  manoeuvre  as  well  as  if  I  had 
been  able  to  cpmmunicate  with  him  in  the  Mus- 
tang dialect  of  Morgan,  and  stopped  fretting  the 
moment  I  let  him  go,  altliough  I  kept  his  gait 
down  to  a  walk.  Miss  Fitz  Patrick  was  aston- 
ished at  him. 

"See,''  she  said,  "he  creeps  like  a  cat!  Is 
there  any  tiling  he  can't  be  taught?" 

"  He  does  that  by  instinct — compliment  him, 
not  his  trainer,'  said  I,  as  I  took  the  coil  of  my 
lariat  from  the  pommel  and  cleared  it  for  the 
throw. 

Three  minutes  after  this  I  broke  cover.  The 
ox  was  within  forty  yards  of  me  when  he  saw 
me,  wheeled  and  started  off  on  a  lumbering  gal- 
lop This  species  of  chase  was  so  novel  to  Miss 
Fitz  Patrick  that  although  I  could  have  finished 
the  job  immediately  I  jn'olonged  it  for  several 
minutes  by  holding  Cholooke  in  and  accommo- 
dating his  pace  to  that  of  the  game.  The  young 
girl,  satisfied  that  I  would  keep  my  promise  and 
cause  bur  victim  no  pain  further  than  that  of 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  usual  custom  on  a 
warm  day,  gave  herself  up  so  entirely  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  chase  that  I  was  in  danger  of 
being  distracted  from  the  object  of  my  pursuit 
to  look  at  and  admire  her.  She  rode  with  the 
grace  of  a  flying  swallow  and  the  fearlessness  of 
a  Cossack.  Her  golden  hair  had  sliaken  loose 
from  its  net  and  was  streaming  back  from  her 
jockey  (she  had  not  been  so  corrupted  by  fashion 
as  to  wear  that  universal  English  and  all  too  com- 
mon American  crime,  a  man's  "stove-pipe"), 
like  wind-driven  spray  from  a  fountain  of  sun- 
shine; her  cheeks  were  warmed  into  that  ex- 
quisitely shaded  tint  which  has  no  like  on  earth 
unless  it  be  hinted  by  the  inner  pink  of  some  In- 
dian conch-shell ;  her  eyes  that  I  once  called  a 
dreamy  brown  were  full  of  joyful  fire;  her  lips 
Avere  slightly  parted  by  childlike  eagerness  and 
quickened  breath  :  and  1  frankly  said  to  myself 
that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had 
ever  in  my  life  seen  on  horseback  in  either 
hemisphere.  Is  it  remarkable  that  I  was  able 
to  note  and  chronicle  all  these  particulars  in  so 
short  a  time  ?  Just  remember,  if  you  please, 
the  oft-recorded  phenomenon  of  people  seeing  a 
whole  lifetime  flash  by  them  in  a  second  when 
they  discovered  that  "it  was  all  up  with  them." 
It  was  all  up  with  me  ! 

I  can  imagine  how  my  old  chums  of  the 
plains  and  the  pampas  will  laugh  when  they 
picture  the  man  who  so  lately  hunted  buffaloes 
and  mustangs  by  their  side  dashing  recklessly 
with  lasso  in  hand  at  a  fat  domestic  steer  on  an 
Irish  pasture-field.  Let  those  laugh  who  win ! 
To  make  such  a  comrade  so  beautifully  happy 
as  Daisy  I  \\o\x\(\.,  /ante  de  mieux,  have  imitated 
our  old  colossal  field-sports  by  tilting  at  cats  in 
a  garret  astride  of  a  walking-cane  ! 

An  ox  is  not  a  buffalo,  though  a  wild  Irish 
ox  is  liker  one  than  most  animals  within  civil- 
ized fence  or  hedge,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the   pace   of  the   herd   perceptibly   slackened. 
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Mindful  of  my  promise,  and  of  the  fact  that  a 
long  run  would  greatly  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  my  game,  regarded  from  the  point  of  barbe- 
cue, I  pressed  forward  and  broke  into  the  herd 
to  select  and  separate  the  particular  animal  I 
wanted.  I  knew  it  would  be  dangerous  for  Dai- 
sy to  follow  me  here,  her  horse  being  of  course 
entirely  untrained  for  cwjiiero  |)urposes,  and  told 
her  so.  She  replied-  "Oh!  I'm  not  in  the 
least  afraid !  Ive  perfect  control  over  Hadji !" 
I  leaned  over  toward  her  saddle  and  whispered  ; 
"May  I  ask  it  as  a  particular  favor  to  mc,  that 
you  won't  risk  yourself?"  This  was  a  very  sim- 
j)le  thing  to  say,  but  tiie  melting  sea-shell  pink 
of  her  checks  deepened  in  hue  as  she  heard 
it,  and  lialting  her  Arab,  replied  :  ''Yes."  The 
Captain,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
his  nervous  thorough-bred  within  ten  rods  of  us, 
and  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  who  hail  staid  back  with 
him  for  courtesy's  sake,  now  rejoined  her.  The 
former  smiled  like  the  famous  Spartan  boy — or 
as  that  heroic  boy  probably  would  have  smiled 
had  there  been  a  horse  instead  of  a  fox  gnawing 
at  his  vitals — snuled  and  swore  not.  1  so  ad- 
mired his  fortitude  and  gallantry  that  I  %vishcd 
that  there  were  ten  difVcrent  things  which  he 
knew  how  to  do  better  than  I,  that  1  might  com- 
pete with  him  in  each  and  get  beaten  in  all.  I 
do  not  wish  to  diminisli  tlie  glory  of  his  self- 
control,  but,  as  Ik;  aficruard  confessed  to  me, 
ho  had  got  through  all  his  swearing  before  Miss 
Daisy  returninl  to  her  father  and  himself.  It 
consisted  principally  of  ingenious  imprecations 
on  his  own  lu'atl.  t(i  take  etfect  if  ho  did  not 
send  iiis  brute  to  'l^attcisall's  tin-  \(i\  d.iv  be  gnt 
back  to  London. 

Five  niinutes  more  aiii  1  liaii  -  ;  tny 

o.\  from  tb«'  heril.      My  lasso  whi/,  Itly 

as  if  it  felt  a  pride  in  its  national  reputation, 
and  "ringed"  both  horns  of  the  steer.  These 
were  very  broad,  so  I  regarded  that  throw  as 
the  l>est  and  most  diflicult  I  ever  made.  There 
was  a  brown -eyed  ins|)iration  behind  me  I 
Though  I  had  no  time  to  bow  my  acknowledg- 
ment, I  could  distinguish  a  ladv's  voice  in  the 


cheers  with  which  my  fortunate  cast  was  rec- 
ognized. Feeling  this  novel  fillet  about  his 
brow,  the  ox  put  forth  fresh  energies.  I  let 
Cholooke  ])ress  him  closer,  and  gathered  in  sev- 
eral yards  of  slack,  my  end  being  held  by  half 
a  dozen  turns  round  the  saddle-horn.  Pressing 
still  closer  I  came  uj)on  his  tlank,  and  dro])i)ed 
a  bight  of  the  lariat  near  his  fore-feet.  As  he 
fouled  one  of  them  I  reined  Cholooke  in.  The 
horse  had  not  forgotten  his  American  training; 
"<•»/«//<  non  «;</mo.s;, ''  etc. — you  know  the  rest — 
and  instantly  went  down  almost  on  his  haimchcs, 
like  a  bird-dog,  planting  his  four  hoofs  deep  in 
the  turf.  The  ox  gave  one  tug — his  very  best 
— but  could  not  break  the  lariat  nor  jnill  Cho- 
looke head  over  heels — the  only  way  in  which 
any  good  vaquero-horse  can  be  upset.  Of  course 
my  game  was  not  aware  of  this  last  fact,  so  start- 
ed to  run  sideways.  Cholooke,  without  a  hint 
from  me,  wheeled  at  once  as  on  a  i>ivot,  and 
again  ])ut  himself  in  exact  line  with  the  strain. 
This  time  the  ox  got  iiu'xtricably  fouled,  and 
went  down  on  his  knees.  Before  he  could  con- 
sider him.sclf  and  make  an  attempt  to  come  up 
again  Cholooke  and  I  had  thrice  made  his  cir- 
cuit, winding  the  lariat  jiround  him  as  long  as 
it  would  last.  I  then  ilisinounted,  and  leaving 
Cholooke  without  fastening  of  any  kind  (a  con- 
fidence which  he  never  betraved  by  stampeding), 
jirocectled  to  tie  the  steer's  legs  with  little  hop- 
ples of  braitled  leather-rope,  cxtem])orized  by 
my.sclf  that  morning.  Last,  I  got  my  lariat 
clear  of  him,  roiloil  it  once  more  around  my 
ponnnel,  and  returned  to  the  kni»Il,  where  I  re- 
ceived welcome  from  the  brightest  pair  of  eyes 
that  ever  rewarded  a  nuin  for  doing  something 
so  |K'rfecfly  easy  to  him  that  he,  feels  ashamed 
to  Ik'  jiraised  ft)r  it,  and  looks  arounil  n(;rv(»iisly 
to  sec  if  somebody  who  knows  w  hat  a  humbug 
he  is  is  not  laughing  at  him.  JJccause  that 
somelwdy  w///,  in  all  likelihood,  read  these 
pages,  I  skip  all  the  eongnitulations  I  received 
and  (with  my  habitual  mod(!.sty)  handed  over 
to  Cholooke',  coming  at  once  to  our  rid6  home- 
ward. 


FIVE  MINUTES  LATE! 

IT^On  my  love  I've  waited  long  whilo,  as  often  Pvo  done  before; 
lie's  behind  his  ap|>ointed  time,  a  minute,  or  two,  or  more. 

I'll  up  and  see  if  he's  coming,  o'er  the  garden  wall  Pll  peep; 
If  I  eit  any  longer  here,  I'll  dream  myself  to  sleep. 

lie's  coming  I   I  sec  him!   beigh-bo  !  I  dote  on  being  in  love, 
One  feels  so  consequential  when  called  an  Angel  or  a  Dove. 

Oh!  doesn't  he  seem  in  a  flutter,  as  he  hastes  across  the  field: 
Now,  he  stops  to  look  at  his  watch — my  heart's  beginning  to  yield. 

No!   my  brows  I'll  knit  in  anger,  though  I've  ne'er  done  so  before; 
But  I'll  do  it  this  time — I  will,  he's  five  minutes  late,  or  more. 

Perchance,  the  fault  of  delaying  may  not  be  a  fault  of  thine ; 

I'll  change  my  mind,  and  wear  a  smile,  and  with  it  my  i'ace  shall  sEine. 

We've  sworn  to  be  true  to  each  other,  and  vowed  to  love  till  we  die ; 
He  sees  me  now — I  know  he  does  by  the  smile  that's  in  bis  eye. 

I've  no  time  to  be  scolding  now,  I'll  go  and  open  the  gate. 

And  shall  whisper  in  Vincent's  ear,  "Five  minutes,  or  more,  you're  late!" 


FIVE  MINUTES  LATE! 
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BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  "NO  NAME,"   -Till:  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FOUKTII. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MISS    GWILl's    DIAUY. 

.July  21.<!/,  ^fomlal/  night,  eleven  o* clock. 


— He  has  just  left  me.  Wc  parted  by  my  de- 
sire at  the  path  out  of  the  copjiice  ;  he  goinp  his 
way  to  the  hotel,  and  I  goin^  mine  to  my  lodg- 

"I  have  mannped  to  avoid  making  another 
appointment  with  him  hy  arranging  to  write  to 
him  to-morrow  mnnung.  This  pves  me  the 
night's  interval  to  con)pose  myself',  and  to  coax 
my  mind  back  (if  I  can)  to  my  own  affairs.  I 
say,  '  if  I  can,*  for  I  fe<'l  jus  if  his  story  hud  taken 
posses»ii;n  of  mc,  never  to  leave  me  again.  Will 
the  night  pass,  and  the  morning  find  mc  still 
tliinking  of  the  L-tter  that  came  to  him  from 
liis  father's  ileath-bed  ?  of  the  ni>;ht  he  watcheil 
tlimu^'h,  on  the  Wrcckccl  Ship;  an»l,  more  than 
all,  of  the  lirst  breathless  moment  when  he  told  •  me 
me  his  real  Name  ? 

*'  Would  it  help  me  to  shak'^  (»(T  theso  im- 
pressions, I  w«)nder,  if  I  made  the  ttVorl  of 
writing  them  down?  There  would  be  no  dan- 
ger, in  that  case,  of  my  forj^etiing  any  thing 
important.  And  |>erliaps.  after  all,  it  may  l>c 
the  fear  of  fi»rgetting  something  which  I  ought 
to  remcml>cr  that  keeps  this  f-tory  of  Mi<lwintcr's 


yet.  And  the  dark-hairAl  Armadale,  who  has 
a  poor  little  income  whirh  n)ight  perhajis  jiav 
his  wife's  niiliiner,  if  his  wife  was  careful ;  who 
has  just  left  me,  persuaded  that  I  mean  tt) 
marry  him  ;  and  whom — well,  whom  I  iiii]f/.t 
have  loved  once,  before  I  was  the  woman  I  am 
now. 

*'  And  Allan  the  Fair  iU»e>n*t  know  he  has  a 
namesake.  And  Allan  the  D.irk  has  ke|»t  ilu* 
secret  from  every  body  bjit  the  Somersetshire 
clergyman  (whose  discretion  he  can  de]>end  on) 
and  myself. 

**And  there  are  two  Allan  Armadales— two  Al- 
lan Arnuulales— two  Allan  Arnuulalrs,  There ! 
three  is  'a  lucky  number.  Haunt  mc  again, 
after  that,  if  you  can  ! 

"What  ne.xl?  The  murder  in  the  timl>er 
ship?  No;  the  murder  is  a  goetl  reason  why 
the  dark  Armadale,  whose  father  r(»mmitted  it, 
should  keep  his  secret  iVom  the  fair  Armadale, 
wlicwc  father  was  killed;  but  it  lUx'sn't  concern 
I  rcmemlicr  there  was  a  suspicion  in  Ma- 
deira at  the  time  of  ftomething  wron^.  Was  it 
wrong?  Was  the  man  who  had  been  tricked 
out  of  his  wife  to  l»lanic  for  shutiiu;;  the  caliin- 
door  and  leaving  the  man  who  hud  tricked  him 
to  drown  in  the  wreck?  Yes  —  the  wonuiu 
wjtxn't  worth  it. 

'*  What  am  I  sure  of  that  really  concerns  mv- 
self? 

•*  I  am  snrc  of  one  very  important  thing.     I 


weighing  as  it  doc^  on  my  mind.  At  any  rate, 
the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  Fn  my  present  '  am  sure  that  .Midwinter— I  must  call  him  by  his 
situation  I  niusi  In*  free  to  think  of  other  things,  |  u^ly  fal.sc  name  or  I  may  confuse  the  two  Arma- 
or  I  shall  never  fiml  my  way  through  all  the  .  dales  before  I  have  done — 1  am  sure  that  Mid- 
difiieultics  of  Thor|>e- Ambrose  that  are  still  to  winter  is  |»orfecily  ignorant  that  I  and  the  littbj 
co:ne.  '  imp  of  twelve  years  old  who  wiiited  on   Mrs. 

'*  Lot  mc  think.  What  haunts  roe,  to  begin  Armadale  in  Madeira,  and  copied  the  letters 
with?  I  that  were  sup(>osed  to  arrive  from  the  West  In- 

"  The  Names  haunt  mo.  I  keep  saying  and  ,  dies,  are  one  and  the  same.  There  are  not 
s.-xying  to  myself:  Roth  alike  I  Christian  name  '  many  girls  of  twelve  who  could  have  imitated  » 
and  surname,  both  alike!  A  light-haired  AI- 1  man's  handwriting  and  held  their  tongues  about 
Ian  Armadale,  whom  I  have  long  since  known  ^  it  aftenvard,  as  I  did — but  that  doesn't  matter 
of.  and  who  is  the  son  of  my  oM  mi>tress.  A  now.  What  does  matter  is,  that  Midwinter's 
dark-haired  Allan  Armailale.  whom  I  oidy  know  belief  in  the  Dream  is  Midwinter's  only  reason 
of  now,  and  who  is  only  known  to  others  under  {  for  trying  to  connect  me  with  Allan  Armadale 
the  name  of  O/ias  Midwinter.  .Stranger  still ;  by  as.iociating  me  with  Allan  Armadale's  fiiihcr 
it  is  not  relationship,  it  is  not  chance,  that  has  and  mother.  I  asked  him  if  he  actually  thought 
matlc  them  namesakes.  The  father  of  the  light  me  old  enough  to  have  known  either  of  them. 
Armadale  was  the  nian  who  was  born  to  the  And  he  said  No,  poor  fellow,  in  the  most  inno- 
familv  name,  and  who  lost  the  familv  inherit-  cent,  bewildered  wav.  Would  he  sav  No,  if  he 
anee.  The  father  of  the  dark  Armadale  was  saw  me  now?  .*<hall  I  turn  to  the  glass  and 
the  man  who  took  the  name,  on  condition  of  ;  see  if  I  look  my  live-and-thirty  years?  or  shall  I 
getting  the  inheritance — and  who  got  it.  |  go  on  writing?     I  will  go  on  writing. 

"So  tiiere  are  two  of  them — I  can't  help'  "There  is  one  thing  more  that  haunts  mc 
thinking  of  it — bt)th   unmarried.      The   light-    almost  as  obstinatelv  as  the  Names. 


haired  Armadale,  who  offers  to  the  woman  who 


"I  wonder  whether  I  am  right  in  relying  on 


can  secure  him  eij^ht  thousand  n  year  while  he  '  Midwinter's  snf)erstition  fas  I  do)  to  help  nje  in 
lives;  who  leaves  her  twelve  hundred  a  year  keeping  him  at  arm's-length.  After  having  let 
wlicn  he  dies ;  wlio  mu^t  and  shall  marry  me  ,  the  excitement  of  the  moment  hurry  nie  into 
tor  those  two  golden  reasons;  and  whom  I  hate  saying  more  than  I  need  have  said,  he  is  certain 
*and  loath  as  I  never  hated  and  loathed  a  man  '  to  press  me ;  he  is  certain  to  come  back,  with 
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T11.\NK8   TO   THE   TUUNDEB. — [SEK    DECtMIJKK  NOAIHER,    PAGE  72.] 


a  man's  hateful  selfishness  and  impatience  in 
such  thinjj:s,  to  the  question  of  marrying  me. 
Will  the  Dream  hel]).me  to  check  him?  After 
alternately  believinp;  and  disbelieving  in  it,  he 
has  got,  by  ais  own  confession,  to  believing  in 
it  again.  Can  I  say  I  believe  in  it  too?  I 
have  better  reasons  for  doing  so  than  he  knows 
of.  I  am  not  only  the  person  who  helped  Mrs. 
Armadale's  marriage  by  helping  her  to  impose 
on  her  own  father — I  am  the  woman  who  tried 
to  drown  herself;  the  woman  who  started  the 
series  of  accidents  which  put  young  Armadale  in 


possession  of  his  fortune ;  the  woman  who  has 
come  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  to  marry  him  for  his 
fortune  now  he  has  got  it;  and  more  extraordi- 
nary still,  the  woman  who  stood  in  the  Shadow's 
])lace  at  the  pool !  These  may  be  coincidences, 
but  they  are  strange  coincidences.  I  declare 
I  begin  to  fancy  that  /  believe  in  the  Dream 
tool 

"  Suppose  I  say  to  him,  'I  think  as  you  think. 
I  say,  what  you  said  in  your  letter  to  me,  Let  us 
part  before  the  harm  is  done.  LeaA^e  me  before 
the  third  Vision  of  the  Dream  comes  true.    Leave 
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nic;  and  put  the  mountains  and  the  seas  be- 
tween you  and  the  man  who  bears  your  name  !' 

"Suppose,  on  the  other  side,  that  his  love 
for  me  makes  him  reckless  of  every  thinfj  else? 
Suppose  he  says  those  desperate  words  again, 
which  I  understand  now — 'What  is  to  be,  triii 
be.  What  have  I  to  do  with  it,  and  what  has 
she?'     Suppose — suppose — 

"I  won't  write  any  more.  I  hate  writinpl 
It  doesn't  relieve  me — it  makes  me  worse.  I'm 
farther  from  being  able  to  think  of  all  that  I 
must  think  of.  than  I  was  when  I  sat  down.  It 
is  past  midniglit.  To-morrow  has  come  already 
— and  here  I  am  as  helpless  as  the  stupidest  wo- 
man living!      Bed  is  the  only  fit  place  for  me. 

"Bed?  If  it  was  ten  years  since,  instead  of 
to-day  ;  and  if  I  hail  married  Midwinter  for  love, 
I  might  be  going  to  bed  now  with  nothing  hciiv- 
icr  on  my  mind  than  a  visit  on  ti|vtoc  to  the 
nursery,  and  a  last  look  at  night  to  sec  if  my 
children  were  sleeping  quietly  in  ilieir  cril».«  I 
wonder  whether  I  should  have  loved  my  chil- 
dren if  I  had  ever  had  any  ?  Pcrhajw,  yes — 
jKirhaps,  no.      It  doesn't  matter. 

'*  Tursdivi  morniuq,  ten  o'rlnrl-. — Who  was  the 
man  who  invented  laudanum?  I  thank  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  who<M-<'r  he  was. 
If  iill  the  miserable  wretchis  in  pain  of  body  and 
mind,  whose  comforter  he  has  been,  could  meet 
together  to  sing  his  j)raises.  what  n  chorus  it 
would  1)0  1  I  have  hail  six  delicious  hours  <if 
oblivion  ;  I  have  woke  up  with  my  mind  coni- 
posetl ;  I  have  written  a  |>erfect  little  letter  to 
Midwinter;  I  have  drunk  my  nice  cup  of  tea, 
with  a  real  relish  of  it ;  I  have  dawdUd  ovi-r  my 
morning  t«»ilet  with  an  cx«n>isitc  sense  of  relief — 
and  all  through  the  modcht  little  iwttic  of  l)rop«( 
wliith  I  see  on  my  lK-«]rooin  clii'  ■  cc  at 

this  moment.     'Drops,'  you  are  ..  •  !     If 

I  love  nothing  else,  I  love  v«< 

"My  Utter  to  Midwinter  hax  1k<ii  -cm  tiirongh 
the  i)ost ;  and  I  have  told  him  to  n.'i)ly  to  nje  in 
the  satne  manner. 

"  1  feel  no  an.xiety  about  his  answer — he  ran 
only  answer  in  one  way.  I  have  asked  for  a  lit- 
tle time  to  consider,  l>e«ausc  my  family  circum- 
stances reijuire  some  consitleration,  in  his  inter- 
ests as  well  as  in  mine.  I  hare  engaged  to  tell 
him  what  those  circumstances  are  (what  shall  I 
say.  1  wt>nder?)  when  we  next  meet;  and  I  have 
requested  him  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  all  that 
has  passed  betwcx'n  us  a  secret  for  the  present. 
As  to  what  he  is  to  do  himself  in  the  interval 
while  I  am  supposed  to  be  considering,  I  iiave 
left  it  to  his  own  discretion — merely  reminding 
him  that,  in  our  present  situation,  his  remaining 
at  Thorpe-Ambrose  might  lead  to  inquiry  into 
his  motives,  and  that  his  attemptin;4  to  see  me 
again  (while  our  positions  toward  each  other  can 
not  be  o]>enly  avowed)  might  injure  my  reputa- 
tion. I  have  otfered  to  write  to  him  if  he  wishes 
it ;  and  I  have  ended  by  promising  to  make  the 
interval  of  our  necessary  separation  as  short  as  I 
can. 

'•This  sort  of  plain  unaflfected  letter — which 


'  I  mii:ht  have  written  to  him  last  nigiit,  if  his 
story  had  not  been  running  in  my  head  as  it  did 

I  — has  one  defect,  I  know.  It  certainly  keeps 
him  out  of  tiie  way,  while  I  am  casting:  my  net, 
and  catching  my  goUl  fish  at  the  great  house 
for  the  second  time — but  it  also  leaves  an  awk- 
ward day  of  reckoning  to  come  with  Midwinter 

I  if  I  succeed.  How  am  I  to  manapehim?  What 
am  I  to  do?  I  ought  to  face  those  two  ques- 
tions as  boldly  as  usual — but  somehow  my  cour- 

j  age  seems  to  fail  me;  and  I  don't  (piite  fancy 
meeting  that  difliculty  till  the  time  comes  when 
it  mnst  be  met.  ^^hall  I  confess  to  my  diary  that 
I  am  sorry  for  Midwinter,  and  that  I  shrink  a 
little  from  thinking  of  the  liay  when  he  hears 
that  I  am  going  to  be  mistress  at  the  great 
house  ? 

"  But  I  am  not  mistress  yet — and  I  can't  take 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  great  house  till  I 
have  got  the  answer  to  my  letter,  and  till  I  know 
that  Midwinfer  is  out  of  the  way.  raticnce! 
|iatience  I  I  must  go  and  forget  myself  at  my 
piano.  There  is  the  '  Moonlight  Sonata'  ojkii, 
and  tempting  me.  on  the  music-stand.  Have  I 
nerve  en«)ugh  t»)  play  it,  I  wontler?  Or  will  it 
set  me  sliuddering  with  the  mystery  ami  terror 
of  it,  a.s  it  did  the  other  dav? 

I 

"/Vrf  o\iurl. — I  have  g<it  his  answer.  The 
slightest  request  I  can  make  is  a  command  to 
him.  He  has  gj»ne — and  he  seiuls  mo  his  ad- 
dress in  London.  'There  are  two  consitlera- 
tions'  (he  says)  *  which  help  to  reconcile  me  to 
leaving  y»»u.  The  fir>t  is,  that  i/mi  wish  it,  and 
that  it  is  only  to  l>o  for  a  little  while.  The  sec- 
ond is,  that  I  think  I  can  make  some  arrange- 
ments in  London  for  adding  to  my  income  by 
my  own  lal>or.  I  have  never  cared  for  money 
for  niy!M»lf-  but  yf>u  don't  know  how  I  am  be- 
ginning alrcatly  to  prize  the  luxuries  and  refine- 

I  menti*  that  money  can  provide,  for  my  wife's 
sake.*  ViX}T  fellow!  I  almost  wish  I  had  not 
written  to  him  as  I  did  ;  I  almost  wish  I  had  not 

j  sent  him  away  fn»m  me, 

I  "Fancy,  if  mother  Oldcrshaw  saw  this  ]'age 
in  my  diary !  I  have  had  a  letter  from  her  this 
morning — a  letter  to  remind  mjc  of-my  ol)liga- 
tions,  and  to  tell  me  she  suspects  things  are  all 

'  going  wrong.  Let  her  suspect !  I  sha'n't  trou- 
ble myself  to  answer — I  can't  be  wfirried  with 
that  old  wretch  in  the  state  I  am  in  now, 

j  "  It  is  a  lovely  aftenu)on — I  want  a  walk — 
I  mustn't  think  of  Midwinter.  Suppose  I  f)Ut 
on  my  bonnet,  and  try  my  experiment  at  once 
at  the  great  house?  Every  thing  is  in  my  fa- 
vor. There  is  no  spy  to  follow  me,  and  no  law- 
yer to  keep  me  out  this  time.  Am  I  hand- 
some enough  to-day  ?  Well,  yes — handsome 
enough  to  be  a  match  fora  little  dowdy,  awkward, 
freckled  creature,  who  ought  to  be  perched  on  a 
form  at  school,  and  strap|)cd  to  a  "back-board  to 
straighten  her  crooked  shoulders. 

,      "'The  nursery  liapn  out  in  nil  they  utter; 

Bt'si'le",  they  alwnya  craell  of  bread  atid  butter' 

"  How  admirably  Byron  has  described  girls 
1  in  their  teens  ! 
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*'  K'ujht  o'r.lor.lc. — I  have  just  got  back  from 
Armadale's  house.  I  liave  seen  him,  and  spok- 
en to  him  ;  and  the  end  of  it  may  be  set  down 
in  three  i)hun  words.  I  liave  failed.  There  is 
no  more  chance  of  my  bein;,^  Mrs.  Armadale  of 
Thorpe -Ambrose  than  there  is  of  my  being 
Queen  of  England. 

"Shall  1  write  and  tell  Oldershaw  ?  Shall 
I  go  back  to  London  ?  Not  till  I  have  had  time 
to  think  a  little.      Not  just  yet. 

"Let  me  think;  I  have  failed  completely — 
failed,  with  all  the  circumstances  in  favor  of  suc- 
cess. I  caught  him  alone  on  tiie  drive  in  front 
of  the  house.  He  was  excessively  disconcerted, 
but  at  the  same  time  quite  willing  to  hear  me. 
I  tried  him,  first  quietly — then  with  tears,  and 
the  rest  of  it.  I  introduced  myself  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  poor  innocent  woman  whom  he  had 
been  the  means  of  injuring.  1  confused,  I  in- 
terested, I  convinced  him.  I  went  on  to  the  pure- 
ly Cliristian  i)art  of  my  errand,  and  spoke  with 
such  feeling  of  his  separation  from  his  friend, 
for  which  I  was  innocently  responsible,  tluit  I 
turned  his  odious  rosy  face  quite  pale,  and  made 
him  beg  me  at  last  not  to  distress  him.  But, 
whatever  other  feelings  I  roused  in  him,  I  never 
once  roused  his  old  feeling  fi;r  ntc.  I  saw  it  in 
his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  me  ;  I  felt  it  in  his 
lingers  when  we  shook  hands.  We  parted  friends 
and  nothing  more. 

**lt  is  for  this,  is  it.  Miss  Milroy,  that  I  re- 
sisted temptation,  morning  after  morning,  when 
I  knew  you  were  out  alone  in  the  park  ?  I  have 
just  left  you  time  to  slip  in  and  take  my  ])lace 
in  Armadale's  good  graces,  have  I  ?  I  never 
resisted  temptation  yet  without  suffering  for  it 
in  some  such  way  as  this !  If  I  had  only  fol- 
lowed my  first  tlioughts,  on  the  day  when  I  took 
leave  of  you,  ray  young  lady — well,  well,  never 
mind  that  now.  I  have  got  the  future  before 
me  ;  yon  are  not  Mrs.  Armadale  yet !  And  I 
can  tell  you  one  other  thing — who  ever  else  he 
marries,  he  will  never  marry  jjou.  If  I  am  even 
with  yon  in  no  other  way,  trust  me,  whatever 
comes  of  it,  to  be  even  with  you  there ! 

*'  I  am  not,  to  my  own  surj)rise,  in  one  of  my 
furious  passions.  The  last  time  I  was  in  this 
perfectly  cool  state,  under  serious  provocation, 
something  came  of  it,  which  I  daren't  write 
down,  even  in  my  own  private  diary.  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  sometiiinj^  comes  of  it  now. 

"  On  my  Avay  back  I  called  at  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  lodgini^s  in  tlie  town.  lie  was  not  at 
home,  and  I  left  a  message  telling  him  to  come 
here  to-night  and  speak  to  me.  I  mean  to  re- 
lieve him  at  once  of  the  duty  of  looking  after 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy.  I  may  not  see  my 
way  yet  to  ruining  her  prospects  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose as  completely  as  she  has  ruined  mine. 
But  when  the  time  comes,  and  I  do  see  it,  I 
don't  know  to  wiiat  lengths  my  sense  of  injury 
may  take  me  ;  and  there  maybe  inconvenience, 
and  possibly  danger,  in  having  such  a  chicken- 
hearted  creature  as  Mr.  Bash  wood  in  my  confi- 
dence. 

"  I  suspect  I  am  more  upset  by  all  this  than 


I  supposed.     Midwinter's  story  is  beginning  to 
haunt  me  again,  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

"A  soft,  quick,  trembling  knock  at  the  street 
door!  I  know  who  it  is.  No  hand  but  old 
Bashwood's  could  knock  in  that  way. 

^^  Nine  o\:lock. — I  have  just  got  rid  of  him. 
He  has  surprised  me  by  coming  out  in  a  new 
character. 

"  It  seems  (though  I  didn't  detect  him)  that 
he  was  at  the  great  house  while  I  was  in  com- 
pany with  Armadale.  He  saw  us  talking  on  the 
drive ;  and  he  afterward  heard  what  the  serv- 
ants said,  who  saw  us  too.  The  wise  opinion 
below  stairs  is  that  we  have  'made  it  up,'  and 
that  the  master  is  likely  to  marry  me  after  all. 
'  He's  sweet  on  her  red  hair,'  was  the  elegant  ex- 
pression they  used  in  the  kitchen.  '  Little  Missie 
can't  match  her  there — and  little  Missie  will  get 
the  worst  of  it.'  How  I  hate  the  coarse  ways 
of  the  lower  orders ! 

'•While  old  Bashwood  was  telling  me  this  I 
thought  he  looked  even  more  confused  and  nerv- 
ous than  usual.  But  I  failed  to  see  what  was 
really  the  matter  until  after  I  had  told  him  that 
he  was  to  leave  all  further  observation  of  Mr. 
Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy  to  me.  Every  drop 
of  the  little  blood  there  is  in  the  feeble  old  creat- 
ure's body  seemed  to  fly  up  into  his  face.  He 
made  quite  an  overpowering  efltbrt ;  he  really 
looked  as  if  he  would  drop  down  dead  of  fright 
at  his  own  boldness  ;  but  he  forced  out  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  that,  stammering,  and  stuttering, 
and  kneading  desperately  witii  both  hands  at 
the  brim  of  his  hideous  great  hat.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Miss  Gwi-Gwi-Gwilt !  You  are  not  re- 
ally go  go-going  to  marry  Mr.  Armadale,  are 
you  ?'  Jealous — if  ever  I  saw  it  in  a  man's  face 
yet,  I  saw  it  in  his — actually  jealous  of  Arma- 
dale, at  his  age !  If  I  had  been  in  the  humor 
for  it  I  should  have  burst  out  laughing  in  his 
face.  As  it  was,  I  was  angry,  and  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  him.  I  told  him  he  was  an  old  fool, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  on  quietly  with  his  usual 
business  until  I  sent  him  word  that  he  was  want- 
ed again.  He  submitted  as  usual ;  but  there 
was  an  indescribable  something  in  his  watery  old 
eyes,  when  he  took  leave  of  me,  which  I  have 
never  noticed  in  them  before.  Love  has  the 
credit  of  working  all  sorts  of  strange  transform- 
ations. Can  it  be  really  possible  that  Love  has 
made  Mr.  Bashwood  man  enough  to  be  angry 
with  me  ? 

"  Wednesday. — My  experience  of  Miss  Mil- 
roy's  habits  suggested  a  suspicion  to  me  last 
night  which  I  thought  it  desirable  to  clear  up 
this  morning. 

"It  was  always  her  way,  when  I  was  at  the 
cottage,  to  take  a  walk  early  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast.  Considering  that  I  used  often 
to  choose  that  very  time  for  my  private  meet- 
ings with  Armadale,  it  struck  me  as  likely  that 
my  former  pupil  might  be  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
my  book,  and  that  I  might  make  some  desira- 
ble discoveries  if  I  turned  my  steps  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  major's  garden  at  the  right  hour.  I 
deprived  myself  of  my  Droi)S  to  make  sure  of 
waking ;  passed  a  miserable  night  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  was  ready  enough  to  get  up  at 
six  o'clock,  and  walk  the  distance  from  my 
lodgings  to  the  cottage  in  the  fresh  morning  air. 
"I  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  park- 
side  of  the  garden  inclosure  before  I  saw  her 
come  out.  She  seemed  to  have  had  a  bad 
night  too ;  her  eyes  were  heavy  and  red,  and 
her  lips  and  cheeks  looked  swollen,  as  if  she  had 
been  crying.  There  was  something  on  her  mind, 
evidently ;  something,  as  it  soon  a})pcared,  to 
take  her  out  of  the  garden  into  the  park.  She 
walked  (if  one  can  call  it  walking  with  such  legs 
as  hers!)  straight  to  the  summer-house,  and 
opened  the  door,  and  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
went  on  quicker  and  quicker  toward  the  low 
ground  in  the  park,  where  the  trees  are  thickest. 
I  followed  her  over  the  ()])cn  s])ace  witli  ])crfcct 
mipunity,  in  tlie  ])reo(cupic'd  state  she  was  in  ; 
and  when  she  began  to  slacken  her  pace  among 
the  trees  I  was  among  the  trees  too,  and  was 
not  afraid  of  her  seeing  me. 

"Before  long  there  was  a  crackling  and 
trampling  of  heavy  feet  coming  up  toward  us 
through  the  underwood  in  a  deep  dip  of  the 
gi'ound.  I  knew  that  step  as  well  as  she  knew 
it.  'Here  I  am,'  she  said,  in  a  faint  little  voice. 
I  kept  behind  the  trees  a  few  yards  off,  in  some 
«loubt  on  which  side  Armadale  would  come  out 
of  the  uiulcrwood  to  join  her.  He  came  out 
up  the  side  of  the  dell  opj)osite  to  the  tree  be- 
hind which  I  was  standing.  They  sat  down 
togotiier  on  the  bank.  1  sat  down  Ix^hind  the 
tree,  and  looked  at  them  tlirougii  the  under- 
wood, and  heard  without  the  slightest  dillii  iilty 
every  word  that  they  said. 

"  The  talk  l»egan  \)\  his  notii  iug  that  she  look- 
ed out  of  spirits,  and  asking  if  any  thing  had 
gone  wrong  at  the  cottage.  The  artful  little 
minx  lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  im- 
j)ression  on  him;  she  began  to  cry.  He  took 
her  hand,  of  course,  and  tried,  in  his  brutishly 
straightforward  way,  to  comfort  her.  No  ;  she 
was  not  to  be  comforted.  A  miserable  prospect 
was  before  her ;  she  had  not  slejit  the  whole 
ni^ht  for  thinking  of  it.  Her  father  iiad  called 
her  into  his  room  the  previous  evening,  had 
spoken  about  the  state  of  her  education,  and  had 
told  her,  in  so  many  words,  that  slie  was  to  go 
to  school.  The  })lace  had  been  found,  and  the 
t«rms  had  been  settled  ;  and  as  soon  as  her 
clothes  could  be  got  ready  Miss  was  to  go. 
•While  that  hateful  Miss  Gwilt  was  in  the 
house,'  says  this  model  young  j)erson,  'I  would 
have  gone  to  school  willingly — I  wanted  to  go. 
But  it's  all  different  now  ;  I  don't  think  of  it  in 
the  same  way ;  I  feel  too  old  for  school.  I'm 
quite  heart-broken,  ^Ir.  Armadale.'  There  she 
stopped,  as  if  she  had  meant  to  say  more,  and 
gave  him  a  look  which  finished  the  sentence 
plainly — 'I'm  quite  heart-broken,  ]Mr.  Arma- 
dale, now  we  are  friendly  again,  at  going  away 
from  youV  For  downright  brazen  impudence, 
which  a  grown  woman  would  be  ashamed  of, 


give  me  the  young  girls  whose  '  modesty'  is  so 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  by  the  nauseous  do- 
mestic sentimentalists  of  the  present  day  !  >^ 

"Even  Armadale,  booby  as  he  is,  understood 
her.  After  bewildering  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  words  that  led  nowhere,  he  took  her — one  can 
hardly  say  round  the  waist,  for  she  hasn't  got 
one — he  took  her  round  the  last  hook-and-eye 
of  her  dress,  and.  by  way  of  offering  her  a  refuge 
from  the  indignity  of  being  sent  to  school  at  her 
age,  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage  in  so  many 
words. 

"If  I  could  have  killed  them  both  at  that 
moment  by  lifting  uj)  my  little  linger,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  I  should  have  lifted  it.  As 
things  were,  I  only  waited  to  see  what  ^lissMil- 
roy  would  do. 

**'JShe  appeared  to  think  it  necessary — feel- 
ing, Isupj)Ose,  that  she  had  met  him  without  her 
father's  knowle<lgc,  and  not  forgetting  that  I 
had  had  the  st^irt  of  her  as  the  favored  object  of 
Mr.  Armadale's  good  opinion — to  assert  lierself 
by  an  explosion  of  virtuous  indignation.  She 
wondered  how  he  could  think  of  such  a  thing 
after  his  conduct  \\ith  .Miss  (iwilt,  ami  after  her 
father  had  forbidden  him  the  house !  Did  he 
want  to  make  her  feci  how  inexcusably  she  had 
forgotten  what  was  due  to  herself?  Was  it 
wt)rthy  of  a  gentleman  to  juc'pose  what  he  knew 
as  well  as  she  did  was  impossible?  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Any  man  with  brains  in  his  head 
would  have  known  what  all  this  rhodoinontade 
really  meant.  Armadale  to(jk  it  so  seriously 
that  he  actually  attempted  to  justify  himself. 
He  declared,  in  his  headlong,  blundering  way, 
I  that  he  was  (jiiiie  in  earnest;  he  and  her  father 
might  make  it  \\\\  and  be  friends  again  ;  and  if 
I  the  major  persisted  in  treating  him  as  a  stran- 
ger, young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  situa- 
tion had  nuide  ruiuiway  marriages  before  now, 
and  fathers  and  mothers  who  would  not  for- 
I  give  them  before  had  forgiven  them  afterward. 
;  Such  outragcfuisly  straightforward  love-making 
as  this  left  Miss  Milroy,  of  course,  but  two  al- 
ternatives— to  confess  that  she  had  been  saying 
I  No  when  she  meant  Yes,  or  to  take  refuge  in  an- 
other explosion.  She  was  hypocrite  enough  to 
prefer  another  explosion.  '  How  dare  you,  Mr. 
Armadale  ?  Go  away  directly  !  It's  inconsider- 
'  ate,  it's  heartless,  it's  perfectly  disgraceful  to  say 
such  things  to  me!'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  It 
seems  incredible,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
he  was  positively  fool  enough  to  take  her  at 
her  word.  He  begged  her  pardon,  and  went 
away  like  a  child  that  is  put  in  the  comer — the 
most  contemptible  object  in  the  form  of  man 
!  that  eyes  ever  looked  on ! 

I       "  She  waited,  after  he  had  gone,  to  compose 

I  herself,  and  I  waited  behind  the  trees  to  see 

how  she  would  succeed.      Her  eyes  wandered 

round  slyly  to  the  path  by  which  he  had  left 

j  her.     She  smiled  (grinned  would  be  the  truer 

way  of  putting  it,  with  such  a  mouth  as  hers); 

took  a  few  steps  on  tip-toe  to  look  after  him  ; 

I  turned  back  again,  and  suddenly  burst  into  a 

1  violent  fit  of  crying.     I  am  not  quite  so  easily 
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taken  in  as  Armadale,  and  I  saw  what  it  all 
meant  plainly  enou^^h. 

"'To-morrow,'  1  thought  to  myself,  'you 
will  be  in  the  park  again,  miss,  by  pure  acci- 
dent. The  next  day,  you  will  lead  him  on  into 
proposing  to  you  for  the  second  time.  The  day 
after  he  will  venture  back  to  the  subject  of  run- 
away marriages,  and  you  will  only  be  becom- 
ingly confused.  And  the  day  after  that,  if  he 
lias  got  a  plan  to  propose,  and  if  your  clothes 
are  ready  to  be  packed  for  school,  you  will  listen 
to  him.'  Yes,  yes ;  Time  is  always  on  the 
man's  side,  where  a  woman  is  concerned,  if  the 
man  is  only  patient  enough  to  let  Time  help 
him. 

"I  let  her  leave  the  place  and  go  back  to  the 
cottage,  quite  unconscious  that  I  had  been  look- 
ing at  her.  I  waited  among  the  trees  thinking. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  impressed  by  what  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  in  a  manner  that  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  describe.  It  ])ut  the  whole  thing  before 
me  in  a  new  light.  It  showed  me — what  I  had 
never  even  suspected  till  this  morning — that  she 
is  really  fond  of  him. 

"  Heavy  as  my  debt  of  obligation  is  to  her, 
there  is  no  fear  now  of  my  failing  to  pay  it  to 
the  last  farthing.  It  would  have  been  no  small 
triumph  for  me  to  stand  between  Mis*s  Milroy 
and  her  ambition  to  be  one  of  the  leading  ladies 
of  the  county.  But  it  is  infinitely  more,  where 
lier  first  love  is  concerned,  to  stand  between  Miss 
Milroy  and  her  heart's  desire.  Sliall  I  remem- 
ber my  own  youth  and  spare  her  ?  No  !  Siie 
has  dejjrived  me  of  the  one  chance  I  had  of 
breaking  the  chain  that  binds  me  to  a  past  life 
too  liorrible  to  be  thought  of.  I  am  thrown 
back  into  a  position,  compared  to  whicli  the 
position  of  an  outcast  who  walks  the  streets  is 
endurable  and  enviable.  No,  Miss  Milroy — no, 
Mr.  Armadale;  I  will  spare  neither  of  you. 

"  I  have  been  back  some  hours.  I  have  been 
thinking,  and  nothing  lias  come  of  it.  Ever 
since  I  got  that  strange  letter  of  Midwinter's 
last  Sunday,  my  usual  readiness  in  emergencies 
has  deserted  me.  When  I  am  not  thinking  of 
him  or  of  his  story,  my  mind  feels  quite  stupe- 
fied. I  who  have  always  known  what  to  do  on 
other  occasions,  don't  know  what  to  do  now. 
It  would  be  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  Avarn 
Major  Milroy  of  his  daughter's  ])roceedings. 
But  the  major  is  fond  of  his  daughter ;  Arma- 
dale is  anxious  to  be  reconciled  with  him ; 
Armadale  is  rich  and  prosperous,  and  ready  to 
submit  to  the  elder  man — and  sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  friends  again,  and  the  marriage 
will  follow.  Warning  Major  Milroy  is  only  tiie 
way  to  embarrass  them  for  the  present ;  it  is  not 
the  way  to  part  them  for  good  and  all. 

"What  is  the  Avay  ?  I  can't  see  it.  I  could 
tear  my  own  hair  otf  my  head !  I  could  burn 
the  house  down  !  If  there  Avas  a  train  of  gun- 
])owder  under  the  whole  world,  I  could  light  it, 
and  blow  the  whole  world  to  destruction — I  am 
in  such  a  rage,  such  a  frenzy  with  myself  for  not 
seeing  it ! 

"Poor  dear  Midwinter!      Yes,    ^ dear.''      I 


don't  care.  I'm  lonely  and  helpless.  I  want 
somebody  who  is  gentle  and  loving,  to  make 
much  of  me ;  I  wish  I  had  his  head  on  my  bo- 
som again ;  I  have  a  good  mind  to  go  to  Lon- 
don and  marry  him.  Am  I  mad  ?  Yes  ;  all 
people  who  are  as  miserable  as  I  am  are  mad. 
I  must  go  to  the  window  and  get  some  air. 
Shall  I  jump  out?  No;  it  disfigures  one  so, 
and  the  coroner's  inquest  lets  so  many  people 
see  it. 

"The  air  has  revived  me.  I  begin  to  re- 
member that  I  have  Time  on  my  side,  at  any 
rate.  Nobody  knows  but  me  of  their  secret 
meetings  in  the  park  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  jealous  old  Bash  wood,  who  is  slinking 
and  sly  enough  for  any  thing,  tries  to  look  pri- 
vately after  Armadale,  in  his  own  interests,  he 
will  try  at  the  usual  time  when  he  goes  to  the 
steward's  oflfice.  He  knows  nothing  of  Miss 
Milroy's  early  habits ;  and  he  won't  be  on  the 
s])Ot  till  Armadale  has  got  back  to  the  house. 
For  another  week  to  come  I  may  wait  and 
watch  them,  and  choose  my  own  time  and  way 
of  interfering  the  moment  I  see  a  chance  of  his 
getting  the  better  of  her  hesitation,  and  making 
her  say,  Yes. 

"  So  here  I  wait,  without  knowing  how  things 
will  end  Avith  Midwinter  in  London  ;  with  my 
purse  getting  emptier  and  emptier,  and  no  ap- 
pearance so  far  of  any  new  pupils  to  fill  it; 
with  Mother  Oldershaw  certain  to  insist  on  hav- 
ing her  money  back  the  moment  she  knoAvs  I 
have  failed  ;  -Avithout  prospects,  friends,  or  hopes 
of  any  kind — a  lost  Avoman,  if  ever  there  was  a 
lost  Avoman  yet.  Well!  I  say  it  again  and 
again  and  again — I  don't  care !  Here  I  stop, 
if  I  sell  the  clothes  off"  my  back,  if  I  hire  myself 
at  the  public  house  to  play  to  the  brutes  in  the 
tap-room ;  here  I  stop  till  the  time  comes,  and 
I  see  the  Avay  to  parting  Armadale  and  Miss 
Milroy  forever! 

^^  Seven  o'clock. — Any  signs  that  the  time  is 
coming  yet?  I  hardly  knoAV — there  are  signs 
of  a  change,  at  any  rate,  in  my  position  in  the 
neighborhood. 

"Two  of  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the  many 
old  and  ngly  ladies  Avho  took  up  my  case  when 
I  left  Major  Milroy's  service,  have  just  called, 
announcing  themselves  with  the  insufferable 
impudence  of  charitable  EnglishAvomen,  as  a 
deputation  from  my  patronesses.  It  seems  that 
the  news  of  my  reconciliation  Avi#i  Armadale 
has  spread  from  the  servants'  offices  at  the  great 
house,  and  has  reached  the  tOAvn,  Avith  this  re- 
sult. It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  my  '  pa- 
tronesses' (and  the  opinion  of  Major  Milroy 
also,  Avho  has  been  consulted),  that  I  have  acted 
Avith  the  most  inexcusable  imprudence  in  going 
to  Armadale's  house,  and  in  there  speaking  on 
friendly  terms  Avith  a  man  Avhose  conduct  to- 
Avard  myself  has  made  his  name  a  by-Avord  in 
the  neigliborhood.  My  total  Avant  of  self-re- 
spect in  this  matter  has  given  rise  to  a  report 
that  I  am  trading  as  cleverly  as  ever  on  my 
good  looks,  and  that  I  am  as  likely  as  not  to 
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end  in  making  Armadale  marry  me  after  all. 
My  '  patronesses'  are,  of  course,  too  charitable 
to  believe  this.  They  merely  feel  it  necessary 
to  remonstrate  with  me  in  a  Christian  spirit,  and 
to  warn  me  that  any  second  and  similar  impru- 
dence on  my  part  would  force  all  my  best  friends 
in  the  place  to  withdraw  the  countenance  and 
protection  which  I  now  enjoy. 

"  Ilavinjf  addressed  me,  turn  and  turn  about, 
in  tliese  terms  (evidently  all  rehearsed  before- 
hand), my  two  Gorgon -visitors  straightened 
themselves  in  their  chairs,  and  looked  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say,  '  You  may  often  have  heard  of 
Virtue,  Miss  Gwilt,  but  we  don't  believe  you 
ever  really  saw  it  in  full  bloom  till  we  came 
and  called  on  you.' 

"Seeing  they  were  bent  on  provoking  me,  I 
kept  my  temper,  and  answered  them  in  my 
smoothest,  sweetest,  and  most  lady-like  man- 
ner. I  have  noticed  tbat  the  Christianity  of  a 
certain  class  of  rcspcctal)le  people  begins  when 
they  open  their  ]irayer-book.s  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  ends  when  they  shut 
them  uj)  again  at  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  after- 
noon. Nothing  so  a^tonislu-s  and  insults  Chris- 
tians of  this  sort  as  reminding  them  of  their 
Christianity  on  a  week-day  On  this  liint,  as 
the  man  says  in  the  play,  I  sj)okc. 

'' '  What  have  I  done  that  is  wrong?'  I  asked, 
innocently.  'Mr.  Armadale  has  injured  nie ; 
and  I  have  been  to  his  house  and  forgiven  him 
the  injury.  Surely  there  must  be  some  mis- 
t;ike,  lii<lies?  You  can't  have  really  come  here 
to  remonstrate  with  me  in  a  Christian  spirit  for 
performing  an  act  of  Christianity  ?' 

"The  two  CJorgons  gf»t  up.  I  firmly  believe 
some  women  have  cats'  tails  as  well  as  cats' 
faces.  I  firndy  believe  the  tails  of  those  two 
particular  cats  wagged  slowly  under  their  petti- 
coats, and  swelled  to  four  limes  their  proper 
size. 

" '  Temper  we  were  prepared  for.  Miss  Gwilt,' 
they  said,  'but  not  Profanity.  We  wish  you 
good-eveniuL,^' 

"So  they  left  me,  and  so  'Miss  Gwilt'  sinks 
out  of  the  patronizing  notice  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"I  wonder  what  will  come  of  this  trumi)ory 
little  quarrel  ?  One  thing  will  come  of  it  wliich 
I  can  see  already.  The  report  will  reiich  Miss 
Milroy's  eai*s.  She  will  insist  on  Armadale's 
justifying  himself — and  Armadale  will  end  in 
satisfying  her  of  his  innocence  by  making  an- 
other ])roposal.  This  will  be  quite  likely  to 
hasten  matters  between  them — at  least  it  would 
with  me.  If  I  was  in  her  place  I  slioidd  say  to 
myself,  'I  will  make  sure  of  him  while  I  can.' 
Supposing  it  doesn't  rain  to-morrow  morning.  I 
think  I  will  take  another  early  walk  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  park. 

^'^^fklmf]ht. — As  I  can't  take  my  drops,  with  a 
morning  walk  before  me,  I  may  as  well  give  up 
all  hope  of  sleeping,  and  go  on  with  my  diary. 
Even  with  my  drops.  I  doubt  if  my  head  would 
be  very  quiet  on  my  pillow  to-night.    Since  the 


little  excitement  of  the  scene  with  my  '  ladv  pa- 
tronesses' has  worn  otf  I  have  been  troubled  with 
misgivings  which  would  leave  me  but  a  poor 
chance,  under  any  circumstances,  of  getting 
much  rest. 

''I  can't  imagine  why,  but  the  parting  words 
spoken  to  Armadale  by  that  old  brute  of  a  lawyer 
have  come  back  to  my  mind  !  Here  thev  are,  as 
reported  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  letter :  '  Some  oth- 
er person's  curiosity  may  go  on  IVom  the  point 
where  you  (and  I)  have  stopped,  and  some  oth- 
er person's  hand  may  let  the  broad  daylight  in 
yet  on  Miss  Gwilt.' 

''What  does  he  mean  by  that?  And  what 
did  he  mean  afterward  when  he  overtook  old 
Bashwood  in  the  drive,  by  telling  him  to  grat- 
ify his  curiosity?  Does  this  hateful  Pedgift 
actually  sujipose  there  is  any  chance — ?  Ri- 
diculous I  Why,  I  have  only  to  look  at  the 
feeble  old  creature,  and  he  daren't  lift  his  little 
finger  unless  I  tell  him.  H<  try  to  pry  into 
my  past  lite  indeed  I  Why,  people  with  ten 
times  his  brains  and  a  hundred  times  his  cour- 
age have  tried — and  have  left  ofl'  as  wise  as 
they  bc::an. 

"  I  don't  know,  though — it  might  have  been 
better  if  I  had  kept  my  temper  when  Bashwood 
wjis  here  the  other  night.  And  it  might  bo 
better  still  if  I  saw  him  to-morrow,  and  took 
him  back  into  my  good  graces  by  giving  him 
something  to  do  for  me.  Suppose  I  tell  liim 
to  look  after  the  two  Pedgifts,  and  to  discover 
whether  there  is  any  chance  of  their  attempting 
to  renew  llieir  connection  with  Armadale?  No 
such  thing  is  at  all  likely  ;  but  if  I  gave  obi 
B:i>hw()od  tl'.is  commission  it  would  flatter  his 
sense  of  his  own  importance  to  me,  and  would 
at  the  saiuo  time  ^crve  the  excellent  purpose 
of  keeping  him  out  of  my  way. 

"77<Mr5fi/»/  moi-ninrj,  nine  o\'lurh-.  —  I  have  Just 
got  back  from  the  park. 

"For  once  I  have  jiroved  a  true  j>roj)liet. 
There  they  were  together,  at  the  same  early 
hour,  in  the  same  secluded  situation  among  the 
trees ;  and  there  was  Miss  in  full  possession  of 
the  rcfwrt  of  my  visit  to  the  great  house,  and 
taking  her  tone  accordingly. 

"After  saving  one  or  two  things  about  me, 
which  I  promise  him  not  to  forget,  Armadale 
took  the  way  to  convince  her  of  his  constancy 
which  I  felt  beforehand  he  would  be  driven  to 
take.  lie  reitcated  his  proposal  of  marriage, 
with  excellent  eftect  this  time.  Tears  and  kiss- 
es and  protestations  followed  ;  and  my  late  pu- 
j>il  opened  her  heart  at  last  in  the  most  inno- 
cent manner.  Home,  she  confessed,  was  get- 
ting so  miserable  to  her  now  that  it  was  only 
less  miserable  than  going  to  school.  Her  mo- 
ther's temper  was  becoming  more  violent  and 
unmanageable  every  day.  The  nurse,  who  was 
the  only  person  with  any  influence  over  her, 
had  gone  away  in  disgust.  Her  father  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  immersed  in  his  clock, 
and  was  made  more  and  more  resolute  to  send 
her  away  from  home  by  the  distressing  scenes 
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which  now  took  place  with  her  mother  almost 
day  by  day.  I  waited  through  these  domestic 
disclosures  on  the  chance  of  iiearing  any  plans 
they  miglit  have  for  the  future  discussed  be- 
tween them  ;  and  my  patience,  after  no  small 
exercise  of  it,  was  rewarded  at  last. 

"The  first  suggestion  (as  was  only  natural 
where  such  a  fool  as  Armadale  was  concerned) 
came  from  the  girl.  She  started  an  idea,  which 
I  own  I  had  not  anticipated.  She  pro])osed 
that  Armadale  should  write  to  her  father  ;  and, 
cleverer  still,  she  prevented  all  fear  of  his  blun- 
dering by  telling  him  what  he  was  to  say.  He 
was  to  express  himself  as  deeply  distressed  at 
his  estrangement  from  the  major,  and  to  re- 
quest permission  to  call  at  the  cottage  and  say 
a  few  words  in  his  own  justification.  That  was 
all.  The  letter  was  not  to  ba  sent  that  day,  for 
the  applicants  for  the  vacant  place  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's  nurse  were  coming,  and  seeing  them  and 
questioning  them  would  put  her  father,  with  his 
dislike  of  such  things,  in  no  humor  to  receive 
Armadale's  application  indulgently.  The  Fri- 
day would  be  the  day  to  send  the  letter,  and 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  if  the  answer  was 
unfortunately  not  favorable,  they  might  meet 
again.  'I  don't  like  deceiving  my  f itlier ;  he 
has  always  been  so  kind  to  me.  And  there 
will  be  no  need  to  deceive  him,  Allan,  if  we 
can  only  make  you  friends  again.'  Those 
were  the  last  words  the  little  hypocrite  said, 
when  I  left  them. 

"  What  will  the  major  do  ?  Saturday  morn- 
ing will  show,  I  won't  think  of  it  till  Saturday 
morning  has  come  and  gone.  They  are  not 
man  and  wife  yet ;  and  again  and  again  I  say 
it,  though  my  brains  are  still  as  helpless  as 
ever,  man  and  wife  they  shall  never  be. 

"On  my  way  home  again  I  caught  Bash- 
wood  at  his  breakfast,  with  his  poor  old  black 
tea-pot,  and  his  little  penny  loaf,  and  his  one 
cheap  morsel  of  oily  butter,  and  his  darned 
dirty  table-cloth.     It  sickens  me  to  think  of  it. 

"I  coaxed  and  comforted  the  miserable  old 
creature  till  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
quite  blushed  with  ])leasure.  He  undertakes 
to  look  after  the  Pedgifts  with  the  utmost  alac- 
rity. Pedgift  the  elder  he  describes,  when 
once  roused,  as  the  most  obstinate  man  living ; 
nothing  will  induce  him  to  give  way  unless  Ar- 
madale gives  way  also  on  his  side.  Pedgift 
the  younger  is  much  the  more  likely  of  the  two 
to  make  attempts  at  a  reconciliation.  Such  at 
least  is  Bashwood's  opinion.  It  is  of  very  little 
consequence  now  what  happens  either  way.  The 
only  important  thing  is  to  tie  my  elderly  ad- 
mirer safely  again  to  my  apron-string.  And 
this  is  done. 

"The  post  is  late  this  morning.  It  has  only 
just  come  in,  and  has  brought  me  a  letter  from 
Midwinter. 

"It  is  a  charming  letter;  it  flatters  me  and 
flutters  me  as  if  I  was  a  young  girl  again.  No 
reproaches  for  my  never  having  written  to  him ; 
no  hateful  hurrying  of  me,  in  plain  words,  to 


marry  him.  He  only  writes  to  tell  nie  a  piece 
of  news.  He  has  obtained,  through  his  law- 
yers, a  prospect  of  being  employed  as  occasion- 

I  al  correspondent  to  a  newspaper  which  is  about 
to  be  started  in  London.  The  employment  will 
require  him  to  leave  England  for  the  Continent, 
which  would  exactly  meet  his  own  wishes  for 

I  the  future,  but  he  can  not  consider  the  proposal 

j  seriously  until  he  has  first  ascertained  whether 
it  would  meet  my  wishes  too.     He  knows  no 

:  will  but  mine,  and  he  leaves  me  to  decide,  after 
first  mentioning  the  time  allowed  him  before 
his  answer  must  be  sent  in.  It  is  the  time  of 
course  (if  I  agree  to  his  going  abroad)  in  which 

!  I  must  marry  him.  But  there  is  not  a  word 
about  this  in  his  letter.     He  asks  for  nothing 

I  but  a  sight  of  my  handwriting  to   help    him 

j  through  the  interval,  while  we  are  separated 
from  each  other. 

"That  is  the  letter;  not  very  long,  but  so 
prettily  expressed. 

"I  think  I  can  penetrate  the  secret  of  his 
fancy  for  going  abroad.  That  wild  idea  of 
putting  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between 
Armadale  and  himself  is  still  in  his  mind.  As 
if  either  he  or  I  could  escape  doing  Avhat  we  are 
fated  to  do — supposing  we  really  are  fated — by 
putting  a  few  hundred,  or  a  few  thousand  miles, 
between  Armadale  and  ourselves !  What  strange 
absurdity  and  inconsistency !  And  yet  how  I  like 
him  for  being  absurd  and  inconsistent ;  for  don't 
I  see  ])lainly  that  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  it  all? 
Who  leads  this  clever  man  astray  in  spite  of 
himself?  Who  makes  him  too  blind  to  see  the 
contradiction  in  his  own  conduct  which  he 
would  see  plainly  in  the  conduct  of  another 
person  ?  How  interested  I  do  feel  in  him ! 
How  dangerously  near  I  am  to  shutting  my 
eyes  on  the  past  and  letting  myself  love  him ! 
Was  Eve  fonder  of  Adam  than  ever,  I  Avonder, 
after  she  had  coaxed  him  into  eating  the  apple? 
I  should  have  quite  doted  on  him  if  I  had  been 
in  her  place.  (Memorandum :  To  write  Mid- 
winter a  charming  little  letter  on  my  side,  with 
a  kiss  in  it;  and  as  time  is  allowed  him  before 
he  sends  in  his  answer  to  ask  for  time  too  before 
I  tell  him  whether  I  will  or  will  not  go  abroad.) 

"F/yg  o'clock. — A  tiresome  visit  from  my 
landlady ;  eager  for  a  little  gossip,  and  full  of 
news,  which  she  thinks  will  interest  me. 

"  She  is  acquainted,  I  find,  with  Mrs.  Milroy's 
late  nurse  ;  and  she  has  been  seeing  her  friend 
off  at  the  station  this  afternoon.  They  talked 
of  course  of  affairs  at  the  cottage,  and  ray  name 
turned  up  in  the  course  of  conversation.  I  am 
quite  wrong,  it  seems,  if  the  nurse's  authority 
is  to  be  trusted  in  believing  Miss  Milroy  to  be 
responsible  for  sending  Mr.  Armadale  to  my 
reference  in  London.  Miss  Milroy  really  knew 
nothing  about  it,  and  it  all  originated  in  her 
mother's  mad  jealousy  of  me.  The  present 
wretched  state  of  things  at  the  cottage  is  due 
entirely  to  the  same  cause.  Mrs.  Milroy  is 
firmly  persuaded  that  my  remaining  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  is  referable  to  my  having  some  private 
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means  of  comniunicating  with  the  major  which 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  discover.  With  this 
conviction  in  her  mind  she  has  become  so  un- 
manacjeable  that  no  person,  with  any  chance  of 
bettering  herself,  could  possibly  rcn»ain  in  at- 
tendance on  her ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  ma- 
jor, object  to  it  as  he  may,  will  be  obliged  to 
place  her  under  proper  medical  care. 

"That  is  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  what  the 
wearisome  landlady  had  to  tell  me.  Unneces- 
sary to  say  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  interested 
by  it.  Even  if  the  nurse's  assertion  is  to  be 
depended  on — which  I  persist  in  doubting — it  is 
of  no  imjjortance  now.  I  know  tliat  Miss  Mil- 
roy,  and  nobody  but  Miss  Milroy,  has  utterly 
ruined  my  prosjcct  of  becoming  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale of  Thoriic-Ambrosc — and  1  care  to  know 
notiiing  more.  If  her  mother  was  really  alone 
in  the  attempt  to  expose  my  false  reference,  her 
mother  seems  to  be  suffering  for  it,  at  any  rate. 
And  so  good-by  to  Mrs.  Milroy — and  Heaven 
defend  me  from  any  more  ]a>t  glimpses  at  the 
cottage,  seen  through  the  medium  uf  my  lunU- 
lady's  spectacles! 

^^  Nine  o'clock. — Bashwood  has  just  left  me, 
having  come  with  news  from  the  great  house. 
l*edgift  the  younger  has  made  his  attempt  at 
lirinjiing  :il)out  a  reconciliation  this  very  day, 
and  has  failod.  1  am  the  sole  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure. Armadale  is  quite  willing  to  be  reconciled, 
if  IVd-ifi  the  chkr  will  avoiil  all  future  occasion 
(f  disjign'cment  Kiwetn  them,  by  nc\er  recur- 
ring to  the  subject  of  Mi.ss  (iuilt.  'i'his,  how- 
ever, liappcns  to  be  exactly  the  crmdition  which 
I'edgifi's  father — witli  his  opinion  of  me  and  my 
doings — would  consiiler  it  his  duty  to  Armadale 
lol  to  accept.  So  lawyer  and  client  remain  as 
far  apart  us  ever,  and  the  obhiacle  of  the  I'cd- 
gifis  is  cleared  out  of  my  way. 

'*It  might  have  been  a  very  awkward  obsta- 
cle, so  far  as  Tcdgift  the  elder  is  concemcU,  if 
<me  of  his  suirgestions  h.id  been  carried  out — I 
mean,  if  an  oflicer  of  the  London  police  had  been 
brought  down  here  to  look  at  me  It  is  a  ques- 
tion, even  now,  whether  I  had  better  not  take  to 
the  thick  veil  again,  w  hich  I  always  wear  in  Lon- 
don and  other  large  i>lates.  The  only  iliniculty 
is,  thai  it  would  excite  remark  in  this  inquisitive 
little  town  to  see  me  wearing  a  thick  veil,  fur 
the  first  time,  in  the  summer  weather. 

"It  is  close  on  ten  o'clock — I  have  been  daw- 
dling over  my  diary  longer  than  I  sup])osed.  No 
words  can  describe  how  weary  and  languid  I 
feel.  Why  don't  I  take  my  sleeping  droj)s  and 
go  lo  bed  ?  There  is  no  meeting  between  Ar- 
madale and  Miss  Milroy  to  force  me  into  early 
rising  to-morrow  morning.  Am  I  trying,  fur 
the  hundredth  time,  to  see  my  way  clearly  into 
the  future — trying,  in  my  present  state  of  fa- 
tigue, to  be  the  quick-witted  woman  I  once  was, 
before  all  these  anxieties  came  together  and  over- 
]iowered  me?  or  am  I  perversely  afraid  of  my 
bed  when  I  want  it  most?  I  don't  know — I  am 
tired  and  miserable:  I  am  looking  wretchedly 
haggard  and  old.     With  a  little  encouragement 


I  might  be  fool  enough  to  burst  out  crying. 
Luckily,  there  is  no  one  to  eneounige  me.  What 
sort  of  night  is  it,  I  wonder? 
I  "A  cloudy  night,  with  the  moon  showing  at 
intervals,  and  the  wind  rising.  I  can  just  hear 
it  moaning  among  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  unlin- 
ished  cotuiges  at  the  end  of  the  street.  JNly 
nerves  must  be  a  little  shaken,  I  think.  I  was 
startletl  just  now  by  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  It 
was  only  after  a  moment  or  two  that  1  mustered 
sense  enough  to  notice  where  the  candle  was, 
and  to  see  that  the  shadow  was. my  own. 

"Shadows  remind  me  of  ^liilwinter — or,  if 
the  shadows  don't,  something  else  does.  I  nmst 
have  another  look  at  his  kttcr,  and  then  I  will 
positively  go  to  bed. 

"  I  shall  end  in  getting  fond  of  bim.  If  1 
remain  much  longer  in  this  lonely  uncertain 
state — so  irresolute,  so  unlike  my  usual  self — I 
shall  end  in  getting  f<»nd  of  him.  What  ni:yl- 
ness  I  As  if/  could  t-vtr  W  vtallv  f.iul  ot  d 
man  again  ! 
I  "Sujipo.se  I  took  one  v\  my  suddi  n  resolu- 
I  tions  and  married  liiui.  Poor  as  he  is,  he  would 
give  mc  a  name  and  a  )»osition,  if  I  became  his 
wife.  Let  me  see  how  the  name — his  own  name 
— wotiKl  look,  if  I  really  did  consent  to  take  it 
for  mine. 

"  '  Mrs.  Arm.adale  I'     Pretty. 

*♦  '  Mrs.  Allan  Armadale !'     Prettier  slill. 

"My  nerves  mu.st  be  shaken.  Here  is  my 
own  handwriting  startling  me  now!  It  is  so 
strange — it  is  enough  to  startle  any  body.  The 
similarity  in  the  two  nun)es  never  struck  me  in 
mis  light  before.  Marry  which  of  the  two  1 
mi^ht  my  name  would  of  course  be  the  fame. 
I  should  have  been  .Mrs.  Armadale,  if  I  had  mar- 
ried the  light-haired  Allan  at  the  great  house. 
''  I  M  Ik'  Mrs.  Arinadali'  htill.  if  I  marry  the 
•  ed  Allan  in  London.    It's  almost  mad- 

dening to  write  it  down — to  feci  that  something 
ought  to  come  of  it — ami  to  find  nothing  come. 

'*  How  van  any  thing  come  of  it  ?  If  I  «lid  go 
to  Loudon  and  marry  him  (as  of  course  I  must 
marry  him)  under  his  real  name,  would  he  let 
me  be  known  by  it  afterward?  With  all  his 
rciisons  for  concealing  his  rciil  name  he  would 
insist — no,  he  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  that — he 
would  entreat  me  to  take  the  name  which  he  \\i\& 
assumed.  Mrs.  Midwinter.  Hideous!  Ozias, 
too,  when  I  wanted  to  address  him  familiarly  as 
his  wife  should.      Worse  than  hideous! 

"And  yet,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
humoring  him  in  this,  if  he  asked  mc.  Suj)po.se 
the  brute  at  the  great  house  hnj»pencd  to  leave 
this  neighborhood  as  a  sin;.;le  man  ;  and  suppose, 
in  his  absence,  any  of  the  people  who  know  him 
heard  <jf  a  Mrs.  Allan  Armadale,  they  would  set 
her  down  at  once  as  his  wife.  Even  if  they  act- 
ually saw  me — if  I  actually  came  among  tiiem 
with  that  name,  and  if  he  was  not  present  to 
contradict  it — his  own  .servants  would  be  the  tirst 
to  say,  'We  knew  she  would  marry  him  after 
all!'  And  my  lady-i>atronesses,  who  will  be 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  of  me  now  we  have 
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quarreled,  would  join  the  chorus  sotto  voce: 
'  Only  think,  my  dear,  the  report  that  so  shocked 
us  actually  turns  out  to  he  true!'  No.  If  I 
marry  iMidwiuter,  1  must  either  be  perpetually 
putting  my  husband  and  myself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion— or  I  must  leave  his  real  name,  his  pretty, 
romantic  name,  behind  me  at  tlie  church-door. 

"  My  husband  !  As  if  I  was  really  going  to 
marry  him  !  I  am  not  going  to  marry  him,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

'■'■  11(1 //  past  ten. — Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  how  my 
temples  throb,  and  how  hot  my  weary  eyes  feel! 
There  is  the  moon  looking  at  me  through  the 
window.  How  fast  the  little  scattered  clouds 
are  flying  before  the  wind !  Now  they  let  the 
moon  in ;  and  now  they  shut  the  moon  out. 
What  strange  shapes  the  patches  of  yellow  light 
take  and  lose  again  all  in  a  moment!  No  peace 
and  (piiet  for  me  look  where  I  may.  The  can- 
dle keeps  flickering,  and  the  very  sky  itself  is 
restless  to-night. 

**'To  bed!  to  bed  I'  as  Lady  Macbeth  says. 
I  wonder,  by-the-by,  what  Lady  Macbeth  would 
have  done  in  my  position?  She  would  have 
killed  somebody  when  her  difficulties  first  be- 
gan.     Probably  Armadale. 

*^  Fricldi/  viorn'nuj.  —  A  niglit's  rest,  thanks 
again  to  my  Droj)s.  I  went  to  breakfast  in  bet- 
ter spirits,  and  received  a  morning  welcome  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  from  INIrs.  Oldershaw, 

"My  silence  has  produced  its  efiect  on  Mother 
Jezabcl.  She  attributes  it  to  the  right  cause, 
and  she  shows  her  claws  at  last.  If  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  pay  my  note-of-hand  for  thirty 
pounds,  which  is  due  on  Tuesday  next,  her  law- 
yer is  instructed  to  'take  the  usual  course.'  T;' 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pay  it !  Why,  when 
I  have  settled  to-day  with  my  landlord,  I  shall 
have  barely  five  pounds  left !  Tlierc  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  prosjjcct  between  now  and  Tuesday 
of  my  earning  any  money ;  and  I  don't  possess 
a  friend  in  this  place  who  would  trust  me  with 
sixpence.  The  difficulties  that  are  swarming 
round  me  wanted  but  one  more  to  complete 
them,  and  that  one  has  come. 

**  Midwinter  would  assist  me,  of  course,  if  I 
could  bring  myself  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 
But  that  means  marrying  him.  Am  I  really 
desperate  enough  and  helpless  enough  to  end  it 
in  that  way  ?     No  ;  not  yet. 

'*My  head  feels  heavy;  I  must  get  out  into 
the  fresh  air  and  think  about  it. 

"  Ttco  o'clock. — I  believe  I  have  caught  the 
infection  of  Midwinter's  superstition.  I  begin 
to  think  that  events  are  forcing  me  nearer  and 
nearer  to  some  end  which  I  don't  see  yet,  but 
which  I  am  firmly  persuaded  is  now  not  far  off. 

"  I  have  been  insulted — deliberately  insulted 
before  witnesses — by  Miss  Milroy. 

"After  walking,  as  usual,  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented place  I  could  pick  out,  and  after  trying 
not  very  successfully  to  think  to  some  good  pur- 
pose of  what  I  am  to  do  next,  I  rememl)ered  that 
I  needed  some  note  paper  and  pens,  and  went 


back  to  the  town  to  the  stationer's  shop.  It 
might  have  Ijeen  wiser  to  have  sent  for  what  I 
wanted.  But  I  was  weary  of  myself,  and  weary 
of  my  lonely  rooms  ;  and  I  did  my  own  errand, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  something 
to  do. 

"  I  had  just  got  into  the  shop  and  was  asking 
for  what  I  wanted  when  another  customer  came 
in.  We  both  looked  up  and  recognized  each 
other  at  the  same  moment :  Miss  Milroy. 

"  A  woman  and  a  lad  were  behind  the  count- 
er besides  the  man  who  was  serving  me.  The 
woman  civilly  addressed  the  new  customer. 
'  WHiat  can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for 
you,  Miss  ?'  After  pointing  it  first,  by  looking 
me  straight  in  the  face,  she  answered,  'Nothing, 
thank  you,  at  present.  I'll  come  back  when  the 
shop  is  empty  ' 

"  She  went  out.  The  three  people  in  th3 
shop  looked  at  me  in  silence  In  silence,  on 
my  side,  I  paid  for  my  purchases,  and  left  the 
l)lacc.  I  don't  know  how  I  might  have  felt  if 
I  had  been  in  my  usual  spirits.  In  the  anxious 
unsettled  state  I  am  in  now,  I  can't  deny  it,  the 
girl  stung  me. 

"  In  the  weakness  of  the  moment  (for  it  wa.s 
nothing  else)  I  was  on  the  ]juint  of  matching 
her  petty  spitefulness  by  spitefulness  quite  as 
l)etty  on  my  side.  I  had  actually  got  as  far  as 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  on  my  way  to  the 
major's  cottage,  bent  on  telling  him  the  secret 
of  his  daughter's  morning  walks  before  my  bet- 
ter sense  came  back  to  me.  When  I  did  cool 
down  I  turned  round  at  once  and  took  the  way 
home.  No,  no,  Miss  Milroy,  mere  temporary 
mischief-making  at  the  cottage,  which  would 
only  end  in  your  father  forgiving  you  and  in 
Armadale  profiting  by  his  indulgence,  will  no- 
thing like  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you.  I  don't 
forget  that  your  heart  is  set  on  Armadale  ;  and 
that  the  major,  however  he  may  talk,  has  al- 
ways ended  hitherto  in  giving  you  your  own 
way.  My  head  maij  be  getting  duller  and  dull- 
er, but  it  has  not  quite  failed  me  yet. 

"In  the  mean  time,  there  is  IMother  Older- 
shaw's  letter  waiting  obstinately  to  be  answered; 
and  here  am  I,  not  knowing  what  to  do  about  it 
yet.  Shall  I  answer  it  or  not  ?  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter for  the  present;  there  are  some  hours  still 
to  spare  before  the  post  goes  out. 

"  Suppose  I  asked  Armadale  to  lend  me  the 
money?  I  should  enjoy  getting  so i/icthlnr/  out 
of  him  ;  and  I  believe,  in  his  present  situation 
with  Miss  Milroy,  he  would  do  any  thing  to  be 
rid  of  me.  Mean  enough  this,  on  my  part. 
Pooh !  When  you  hate  and  despise  a  man  as  I 
hate  and  despise  Armadale,  who  cares  for  look- 
ing mean  in  his  eyes? 

"And  yet  my  pride — or  my  something  else,  I 
don't  know  what — shrinks  from  it. 

"  Half  past  two — only  half  past  two.  Oh, 
the  dreadful  weariness  of  these  long  summer 
days !  I  can't  keep  thinking  and  thinking  any 
longer;  I  must  do  something  to  relieve  my 
mind.  Can  I  go  to  my  piano?  No;  I'm  not 
fit  for  it.     Work?     No;  I  shall  get  thinking 
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again  if  I  take  to  my  needle.  A  man  in  my 
place  would  find  refuge  in  drink.  I'm  not  a 
man,  and  1  can't  drink.  I'll  dawdle  over  my 
dresses  and  put  my  things  tidy. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  *   * 

"  Has  an  hour  passed  ?  More  than  an  hour. 
It  seems  like  a  minute. 

"  I  can't  look  back  throui,di  these  leaves,  but 
I  know  I  wrote  the  words  somewhere.  I  know 
I  felt  myself  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  some 
end  that  was  .still  hidden  from  me.  The  end 
is  hidden  no  longer.  The  cloud  is  oflf  my  mind, 
the  blindness  is  gone  from  my  eyes.  I  see  it ! 
I  see  ill 

"It  came  to  me — I  never  sought  it.  If  I 
was  lying  on  my  death-bed  I  could  swear,  with 
a  safe  conscience,  I  never  sought  it. 

"  I  was  only  looking  over  my  things;  I  was 
as  idly  and  as  frivolt>usly  employed  as  the  mo.st 
idle  and  most  frivolous  woman  living.  I  went 
ihrougli  my  dresses  and  my  linen.  What  could 
be  nujre  iunoccnt?  Children  go  through  their 
dresses  and  their  linen. 

*•  It  was  such  a  long  summer  day,  and  I  was 
so  tired  of  njysclf.  I  went  !»•  my  boxes  next. 
I  looked  over  the  large  box  first,  which  I  usmil- 
ly  leave  open  ;  and  then  I  tried  the  small  box, 
which  I  always  keep  locked. 

"  From  one  thing  to  the  other,  I  came  nl  last 
to  the  bmulle  of  letters  at  the  bottom — the  let- 
ters of  the  man  for  whom  I  once  sacrificed  and 
su<Veix>d  every  thing  ;  the  man  who  hns  matle  nic 
what  I  am.  A  hiiu<lreil  times  I  have  determ- 
ined to  btiru.his  letters,  Imt  I  have  never  burnc*d 
them.  This  time  all  I  said  was,  *I  won't  read 
his  letters!*     And  I  did  read  thorn. 

"The  villain — the  fals*\  eo«;' 
villain — what  have  1  to  do  with  1.. 
Oh,  the  misery  of  being  a  woman  I     Oh,  the 
meanness  that  our  memory  of  a  man  can  ; 
us  to,  when  our  K»ve  for  him  is  lU-ad  and  . 
1  read  the  letters— I  was  so  loucly  and  bo  iui»- 
erablo  I  read  the  letters. 

"I  came  to  the  last — the  letter  he  wrote  to 
encourage  me  when  I  lu-sitateil  as  the  terrible 
time  came  nearer  and  nearer;  the  letter  that 
revived  me  when  my  resolution  failed  at  the 
eleventh  lu>ur.  I  read  on,  line  after  line,  till  I 
came  to  these  words  : 

^'    'I  i-e-klly  have  no  paticnre  with  nich^  ahf nrdi- 

i\es  M  you  liiivo  writl«n  to  lue.  You  nay  I  am  driving 
you  on  to  do  what  U  Iwyond  n  wouianV  courage.  Am  If 
I  niipht  iTfor  you  to  any  collection  of  TriuLs  Kngli.«h  or 
foreifjn,  to  (^liow  that  you  wc  e  utterly  wrin^'.  Hut  nuch 
coIl»Ttions  may  he  beyond  your  reach  :  Jind  I  will  only  refer 
you  to  a  ca;<f  in  ycstenlay':*  ni'W«p:ipt  r.  The  circum- 
ptance;*  are  t"tally  different  fojm  oitr  circum.<tancej<:  but 
the  example  of  ret^olution  in  a  woman  'n  an  example  worth 
your  notice. 

"  •■  You  will  find  among  the  law  report'  a  married  woman 
charged  with  fraudulenily  repro.«entiug  hersi-lf  to  be  the 
mi.-.-ing  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  merchant  senMce,  who 
wa.s  supposed  to  have  be  -n  drowned.  The  name  of  the 
prisomr's  luu-baud  (living^  and  the  name  of  the  officer  (a 
very  common  one,  both  as  to  C'hri-rian  and  pumam  ), 
happened  to  be  Identically  the  same.  There  wa.'  money 
to  b;>  got  by  it  (sortly  wanted  l.y  the  pri.^onerN  hu?band, 
to  whom  she  was  devotc<lly  attached),  if  the  fraud  had 
succeeded.     The  woman  took  it  all  on  herself.    Her  huB- 


band  was  helpless  and  ill,  and  the  bailiffs  were  after  him. 
The  circinustances,  a.>»  you  may  read  for  yourself,  wore  all 
in  her  favor,  and  were  so  well  managed  by  her  that  the 
Uiwyers  themselves  acknowledged  the  nii^'ht  have  suc- 
ceeded, if  the  suppo.^ed  drowned  man  had  not  turned  up 
alive  and  well  in  the  nick  of  time  to  confront  lur.     The 
scene  twk  place  at  the  lawyers'  office,  and  came  out  in 
j  the  evi  ieuce  at  the  police-court.     The  woman  was  hand- 
,  some,  and  the  sailor  was  a  g'KKl-natured  man.     He  want- 
,  ed,  at  first,  if  the  lawyers  would  have  allowed  him,  to  let 
,  her  off.    He  .<aid  to  her,  among  other  things,  "  Ycui  ililu't 
Count  on  the  drowned  man  coming  back,  alive  and  he.-uty 
I  did  you,  ma'am  ?"'    ''It's  lucky  for  you,'"  ."he  said,  "  1  (Udu't 
:  count  on  it.     You  have  escaped  the  sea,  but  you  wouldn't 
j  have  escaped  me.''    ''Why,  what  would  you  have  ilone  if 
,  you  had  known  I  was  c.'uuug  back?"  says  the  sailor.    Sho 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face  and  answered:  ••'  I  would 
have  killed  you."     There!     I>o  you  think  such  a  wouuin 
as  that  would  have  written  to  tell  mo  I  was  pn'sslng  her 
farther  than  she  had  courage  to  go?    A  handsouic  woniJin, 
too,  like  youn-elf  I     You  would  drive  some  men  in  my  po- 
sition to  wish  tliey  had  her  now  in  your  place." 

'*  I  read  no  farther.     When  I  had  got  on, 
line  by  line,  to  thos^  words,  it  burst  on  me  like 
a  tlash  of  lightning.     In  an  instant  I  saw  it  as 
plainly  as  I  see  it  nt)W.      It  is  horrible,  it  is  un- 
I  heard-of,  it  outdjux?s  all  daring;    but.  if  I  can 
J  only  ncr>e  myself  to  face  one  terrible  necessi- 
ty, it  is  to  be  done.      /  imiif  }tei  sonate  the  rirUi/. 
• /trun'iittl  truiuir  o/'  Alltin  Anmuiale^  of  Tltorpc 
Alllhrusej    if  I   C(l/I     Ctmiit    on     Mlm      \  I  III, I, lilies 

death  in  a  t/iven  time. 

♦'There,    in    plain    wtjnls,   is    tlic    liightful 

temptation  under  which  I  now  feel  my.scdf  sink- 

j  ing.    It  is  frightful  in  more  ways  than  one — for 

'  it  has  come  straight  out  of  that  other  tempta- 

j  lion  t»»  which  I  yieUletl  in  the  by-gone  time. 

*' Yc.s;   there  the  letter  has  Wcu  waiting  for 

!  nic  in  my  l>ox,  to  serve  a  pur]>ose  n<'ver  tluiught 

I  of  by  the  villain  who  wrote  it.     There  is  the 

ills  it — only  (|'U)ted  to  taunt  me  ; 

my  own  C!i>e  at  the  time — there 

it  liAK  been,  waiting  and  lurking  for  me  through 

"    '       '  s  in  my  life,  till  it  has  come  to  be 

it  la.st. 

I       "it  might  startle  any  woman  to  see  this,  and 

CTcn  this  is  nut  the  worst.    The  whole  thing  ha.s 

been  in  my  Diary,  for  days  past,  without  my 

knowing  it !      Every  idle  fancy  that  escaped  me 

has  U'en  tending  secretly  that  one  way  !      And 

,  I  never  saw,  never  suspected  it,  till  the  reading 

of  the  letter  j»ut  my  own  thoughts  before  me  in 

I  a  new  light — till  I  saw  the  shadow  of  my  own 

circumstances  suddenly  reelected  in  one  special 

circumstance  of  that  other  woman's  case ! 

"  It  is  to  be  done,  if  I  can  but  look  the  neces- 
sity in  the  face.  It  is  to  be  done,  if  I  can  count 
on  Allttu  Anntulitlt's  death  in  a  f/ivrn  lii/if. 
I  *'  All  but  his  death  is  easy.  The  whole  series 
of  events  under  which  I  have  been  blindly  chaf- 
ing and  fretting  for  more  than  a  week  past  have 
been  one  and  all — though  I  was  too  stupid  to  see 
it — events  in  my  favor;  events  paving  the  way 
smoothly  and  more  smoothly  straight  to  the  end. 
"In  three  bold  steps — only  three  I — that  end 
might  be  reached.  Let  Midwinter  marry  me 
privately,  under  his  real  name — step  the  first! 
Let  Armadale  leave  Thorpe-Ambrose  a  single 
man,  and  die  in  some  distant  place  among  straD' 
gers — step  the  second ! 
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"Why  am  I  hesitating?  Why  not  go  on  to 
step  the  tliird,  and  last? 

<'  I  will  go  on.  Step  the  third,  and  last,  is 
my  appearance,  after  the  announcement  of  Ar- 
madale's death  has  reached  tliis  neighborhood, 
in  the  character  of  Armadale's  widow,  with  my 
marriage  certificate  in  my  hand  to  prove  my 
claim.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
Thanks  to  the  exact  similarity  between  the  two 
names,  and  thanks  to  the  careful  manner  in 
which  the  secret  of  that  similarity  has  been 
kept,  I  may  be  the  wife  of  the  dark  Allan  Ar- 
madale, known  as  such  to  nobody  but  my  hus- 
band and  myself;  and  I  may,  out  of  that  very 
jmsition,  claim  the  character  of  widow  of  the 
ligiit  Allan  Armadale,  with  proof  to  support  me 
(in  the  shape  of  itiy  marriage  certificate)  wliich 
would  be  proof  in  the  estimation  of  the  most 
incredulous  perscm  living. 

"To  thiidi  of  my  having  ])ut  all  this  in  my 
Diary!  To  thiidv  of  my  having  actually  con-  j 
tern  plated  this  very  situation,  and  having  seen 
nothing  more  in  it,  at  the  time,  than  a  reason 
(if  I  married  Midwinter)  for  consenting  to  ap- 
pear in  the  world  under  my  husband's  assumed 
name ! 

"What  is  it  daunts  me?  Tiic  dread  of  ob- 
stacles ?     The  fear  of  discovery  ? 

"  Wiicre  are  the  obstarles?  where  is  the  fear 
of  discovery  ? 

"I  am  actually  suspected  all  over  tlie  neigh- 
hood  of  intriguing  to  be  mistress  of  Thorj)e- Am- 
brose. I  am  the  only  ])erson  who  knows  the 
real  turn  that  Armadale's  inclinations  have  tak- 
en. Not  a  creature  but  myself  is  as  yet  aware 
of  his  early  morning  meetings  with  Miss  Mil- 
roy.  If  it  is  necessary  to  i)art  them  I  can  do  it 
lit  any  moTncnt  by  an  anonymous  line  to  the 
major.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  Armadale 
from  Thorpe-Ambrose  I  can  get  him  away  at 
three  days'  notice.  His  own  lips  informed  me, 
when  I  last  s])oke  to  him,  that  he  would  go  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  be  friends  again  with 
Midwinter,  if  Midwinter  would  let  him.  I  have 
only  to  tell  Midwinter  to  write  from  London, 
and  ask  to  be  reconciled  ;  and  Midwinter  would 
obey  me — and  to  London  Armadale  would  go. 
Every  dithculty,  at  starting,  is  smoothed  over 
ready  to  my  hand.  Every  after-difficulty  I  could 
manage  for  myself.  In  the  whole  venture — des- 
perate as  it  looks  to  i)ass  myself  oti'  for  the  wid- 
ow of  one  man  while  I  am  all  the  while  the 
•wife  of  the  other — there  is  absolutely  no  neces- 
sity that  wants  twice  considering,  but  the  one 
terrible  necessity  of  Armadale's  death. 

"  His  death  !  It  might  be  a  terrible  neces- 
sity to  any  other  woman — but  is  it,  ought  it  to 
be  terrible  to  Me  ? 

"  I  hate  him  for  his  mother's  sake.  I  hate 
him  for  his  own  sake.  I  hate  him  for  go- 
ing to  London  behind  my  back  and  making 
in(piiries  about  me.  I  hate  him  for  forcing 
me  out  of  my  situation  before  I  wanted  to  go. 
I  hate  him  for  destroying  all  my  hopes  of  mar- 
rying him,  and  throwing  me  back  helpless  on 
my  own  misera'ole  life.     But  oh,  after  what  I 


have  done  already  in  the  past  time,  how  can  I? 
how  can  I  ? 

"The  girl,  too — the  girl  who  has  come  be- 
tween us ;  who  has  taken  him  away  from  me ; 
who  has  openly  insulted  me  this  very  day — how 
the  girl  whose  heart  is  set  on  him  would  feel  it, 
if  he  died  !  What  a  vengeance  on  her  if  I  did 
it !  And  when  I  was  received  as  Armadale's 
widow  what  a  triumj>h  for  me  !  Triumph  !  It 
is  more  than  triumph — it  is  the  salvation  of  me. 
A  name  that  can't  be  assailed,  a  station  that 
can't  be  assailed,  to  hide  myself  in  from  my 
past  life  !  Comfort,  luxury,  wealth  !  An  in- 
come of  twelve  hundred  a  year  secured  to  me — 
secured  by  a  will  which  has  been  looked  at  by  a 
lawyer;  secured  independently  of  any  thing  he 
can  say  or  do  himself!  I  never  had  twelve 
hundred  a  year.  At  my  luckiest  time  I  never 
had  half  as  much  really  my  own.  What  have 
I  got  now  ?  Just  five  pounds  left  in  the  world 
—  and  the  prospect  next  week  of  a  debtor's 
prison. 

"  But  oh,  after  what  I  have  done  already  in 
the  past  time,  how  can  I  ?  how  can  I  ? 

"  Some  women — in  my  place,  and  with  my 
recollections  to  look  back  on — would  feel  it  dif- 
ferently. Some  women  would  say  :  '  It's  easier 
the  second  time  than  the  first.  Why  can't  I? 
why  can't  I  ?' 

"  Oh,  you  Devil  tempting  me,  is  there  no 
Angel  near  to  raise  some  timely  obstacle  be- 
tween this  and  to-morrow,  which  might  help 
me  to  give  it  up  ? 

"I  shall  sink  under  it — I  shall  sink  if  I  write 
or  think  of  it  any  more !  I'll  shut  up  these 
leaA'cs  and  go  out  again.  I'll  get  some  common 
person  to  come  with  me,  and  we  Avill  talk  of 
common  things.  I'll  take  out  the  woman  of  the 
house,  and  her  children.  We  will  go  and  see 
sometiiing.  There  is  a  show  of  some  kind  in 
the  town — I'll  treat  them  to  it.  I'm  not  such 
an  ill-natured  woman  when  I  try  ;  and  the  land- 
lady has  really  been  kind  to  me.  Surely  I 
might  occupy  my  mind  a  little  in  seeing  her 
and  her  children  enjoying  themselves. 

"A  minute  since  I  shut  up  these  leaves  as  I 
said  I  would ;  and  now  I  have  opened  them 
again,  I  don't  know  why.  I  think  my  brain 
is  turned.  I  feel  as  if  sometiiing  was  lost 
out  of  my  mind ;  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  find  it 
here. 

"  I  have  found  it !      Midicinter!  !  ! 

"  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  have  been  thinking 
of  the  reasons  For  and  Against  for  an  hour  past 
— writing  Midwinter's  name  over  and  over  again 
— speculating  seriously  on  marrying  him — and 
all  the  time  not  once  remembering  that,  even 
with  every  other  impediment  removed,  lie  alone, 
when  the  time  came,  would  be  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  my  way  ?  Has  the  effort  to  face 
the  consideration  of  Armadale's  death  absorbed 
me  to  that  degree  ?  I  suppose  it  has.  I  can't 
account  for  such  extraordinary  forgetfulness  on 
my  part  in  any  other  way. 

"Shall  I  stop  and  think  it  out,  as  I  have 
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thought  out  all  the  rest?  Shall  I  ask  myself  if 
the  obstacle  of  Midwinter  would  after  all,  when 
the  time  came,  be  the  unmanageable  obstacle 
that  it  looks  at  present?  No  I  "What  need  is 
there  to  think  of  it?  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  the  better  of  the  temptation.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  landlady  and  her 
children  a  treat;  I  have  made  u])  my  mind  to 
close  my  Diary.     And  closed  it  shall  be. 

"aS/x  o'clock. — The  landlady's  gossip  is  un- 
endurable; the  landlady's  children  distract  me. 
I  have  left  them,  to  run  back  here  before  post- 
time  and  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Oldcrshaw. 

"The  dread  that  I  shall  sink  under  the 
temptation  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  on 
me.  I  have  determined  to  put  it  beyond  my 
power  to  have  my  own  way  and  follow  my  own 
will.  M(jther  Oldcrshaw  shall  be  the  salvation 
of  me  f'lr  the  first  time  since  I  have  known  her. 
If  I  can't  jmy  my  notc-of-hand,  she  threatens 
me  with  an  arrest.  Well,  she  shall  arrest  me. 
In  the  state  my  mind  is  in  now,  the  best  thing 
that  can  ha]»i)en  to  me  is  to  bo  taken  away  from 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  I 
will  write;  and  Siiy  that  I  am  \o  be  found  here. 
I  will  u  rite  and  tell  her,  in  so  many  words,  tiiat 
the  best  service  she  can  render  mc  is  to  lock  me 
up! 

"  Seven  o\lnr/:. — The  letter  has  gone  to  the 
])ost.  I  had  begun  to  feci  a  liitlc  easier,  when 
the  children  came  in  to  tiiank  mc  for  taking 
them  to  the  show.  One  of  them  is  a  girl,  and 
the  girl  nj)set  me.  She  is  n  forward  child,  and 
her  hair  is  nearly  tlie  color  of  mine.  She  said, 
*I  sliall  be  like  you  when  I  have  grown  I'iggcr, 
siia'n't  I?'  Her  idiot  of  a  mother  said,  '  Please 
to  excuse  her,  miss,'  and  t(x»k  her  out  o(  the 
room,  laughing.  Like  mc  I  I  don't  pretend  to 
be  fond  of  the  child — but  think  of  her  being 
like  Mc ! 

**  A^atunlfiif  morninf;  — I  have  done  well  for 
once  in  acting  on  impulse,  and  writing  as  I  did 
to  Mrs.  Oldcrshaw.  The  only  new  circum- 
stance that  has  h:ipi)cned  is  another  circum- 
stance in  my  favor! 

'*  Major  Milroy  has  answered  Armadale's  let- 
ter entreating  permissitm  to  call  at  the  cottage 
and  justify  himself.  His  daugiiter  read  it  in  si- 
lence when  Armadale  handed  it  to  her  at  their 
meeting  this  morning  in  the  park.  But  they 
talked  about  it  afterward,  loud  enough  for  me 
to  hear  them.  The  major  persists  in  the  course 
he  has  taken.  He  says  his  opinion  of  Arma- 
dale's conduct  has  been  formed,  not  on  common 
report,  but  on  Armadale's  own  letters ;  and  he 
sees  no  reason  to  alter  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrived  when  the  corrcsj)ondence  between 
them  was  closed. 

"This  little  matter  had.  I  confess,  slipped 
out  of  my  memory.  It  mi^ht  have  ended  awk- 
wardly for  me.  If  Major  Milroy  had  been  less 
obstinately  wedded  to  his  own  opinion,  Arma- 
dale might  have  justified  himself,  the  marriage 
engagement   might   have  been   acknowledged, 


and  all  7i)t/  power  of  influencing  the  matter 
might  have  been  at  an  end.  As  it  is,  they  must 
continue  to  keep  the  engagement  strictly  secret; 
and  Miss  Milroy,  who  has  never  ventured  her- 
self near  the  great  house  sijice  the  thunder- 
storm forced  her  into  it  for  shelter,  will  be  less 
likely  than  ever  to  venture  there  now.  I  can 
])art  them  when  I  please— with  an  anonymous 
line  to  the  major,  I  can  part  them  when  1 
please ! 

''After  having  discussed  the  letter  the  talk 
between  them  turned  on  what  they  were  to  do 
next.  Major  ]Milroy's  severity,  as  it  soon  ap- 
I  peared,  produced  the  usual  results.  Armadale 
returned  to  the  subject  of  the  elopement — and, 
this  time  she  listened  to  him.  There  is  every 
I  thing  to  drive  her  to  it.  Her  outfit  of  clothes 
j  is  nearly  ready  ;  and  the  summer  holidays,  at 
the  school  ^\hich  has  been  chosen  for  her,  end 
!  at  the  end  of  next  week.  When  I  left  them 
they  had  decided  to  meet  again  and  settle  some- 
thing on  Monday. 

"The  last  words  I  heard  him  address  to  her 
before  I  went  away  shook  me  a  little.  He  .said  : 
'There  is  one  difficulty,  Ncclie,  that  needn't 
trouble  us,  at  any  rate.  I  have  got  plenty  of 
money.'  And  then  he  kissed  her.  'J'he  way 
to  his  life  began  to  look  an  easier  way  to  mc 
when  he  talked  of  his  money  and  kissed  her. 

"  S)me  hours  have  passed,  and  the  more  I 
think  of  it  the  more  I  fear  the  blank  interval 
between  this  time  and  the  time  when  Mrs.  Old- 
crshaw calls  in  the  law  and  protects  mc  against 
myself.  It  might  have  been  better  if  I  had 
stopped  at  home  this  morning.  IJut  how  could 
I  ?  After  the  insult  she  otVcrcd  mc  yesterday 
I  tingled  all  over  to  go  and  look  at  her. 

"To-day;  Sunday;  Monday;  Tuesday. 
They  can't  arrest  me  for  the  money  before 
Wednesday.  And  my  miserable  five  pounds 
are  dwindling  to  four!  And  he  told  her  he 
had  jilenty  of  money!  And  she  blushed  and 
trcnd»led  when  he  kissed  her!  It  might  have 
been  better  for  him,  better  for  her,  and  better 
for  me  if  my  debt  had  fallen  due  yesterday,  and 
if  the  bailitls  had  their  hands  on  me  at  this  juo- 
ment. 

"  Suppose  I  had  the  means  of  leaving  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  by  the  next  train,  and  going  some- 
where abroad,  and  absorbing  myself  in  some 
new  interest,  among  new  people.  Could  1  do 
it,  rather  than  look  again  at  that  easy  way  to 
his  life  which  would  smooth  the  way  to  every 
thing  else? 

"Perhaps  I  might.  But  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from?  Surely  some  way  of  getting  it 
struck  me  a  day  or  two  since  ?  Yes ;  that  mean 
idea  of  asking  Armadale  to  help  me  !  Well ;  I 
icill  be  mean  for  once.  I'll  give  him  the  ch:mce 
of  making  a  generous  use  of  that  well-filled 
purse  which  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  him  to  re- 
flect on  in  his  present  circumstances.  It  would 
soften  my  heart  toward  any  man  if  he  lent  mc 
money  in  my  present  extremity;  and  if  Arma- 
dale lends  me  money  it  might  soften  my  heart 
toward  hhn.     When  shall  I  go  ?     At  on^e  !     I 
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won't  give  myself  time  to  feel  the  degradation 
of  it,  and  to  change  my  mind. 

'*  Three  o'clock. — I  mark  the  hour.  He  has 
sealed  liis  own  doom.     He  has  insulted  me. 

* '  Yes !  I  have  suffered  it  once  from  Miss 
Milroy.  And  I  have  now  suffered  it  a  second 
time  from  Armadale  himself.  An  insult  —  a 
marked,  merciless,  deliberate  insult  in  the  open 
day ! 

"I  had  got  through  the  town,  and  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  iumdrcd  yards  along  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  great  house,  when  I  saw  Armadale, 
ut  a  little  distance,  coming  toward  me.  He 
was  walking  fast,  evidently  with  some  errand 
of  his  own  to  take  him  to  the  town.  The  in- 
stant he  caught  sight  of  me  he  stopped,  colored 
up,  took  off  his  hat,  hesitated,  and  turned  aside 
down  a  lane  beiiind  him,  which  I  hapi)en  to 
know  would  take  him  exactly  in  the  contrary 
direction  to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  walk- 
ing when  he  first  saw  me.  His  conduct  said, 
in  so  many  words,  'Miss  Mih'oy  may  hear  of 
it ;  I  daren't  run  the  risk  of  being  seen  speak- 
ing to  you.'  Men  have  used  me  heartlessly; 
men  have  done  and  said  hard  things  to  me ; 
hut  no  man  living  ever  yet  treated  me  as  if  I 
was  plague-struck,  and  as  if  the  very  air  about 
me  was  infected  by  my  presence ! 

"I  say  no  more.  When  he  walked  away 
from  me  down  tiiat  lane,  he  walked  to  his  death. 
I  have  written  to  Midwinter  to  expect  me  in 
London  next  week,  and  to  be  ready  for  our  mar- 
riage soon  afterward. 

"  Four  o'clock. — Half  an  hour  since  I  put  on 
my  bonnet  to  go  out  and  post  the  letter  to  Mid- 
winter myself.  And  here  I  am,  still  in  my 
room,  with  my  mind  torn  by  doubts,  and  my  let- 
ter on  the  table. 

"Armadale  counts  for  nothing  in  the  perplex- 
ities tliat  are  now  torturing  me.  It  is  Midwin- 
ter who  makes  me  hesitate.  Can  I  take  the 
first  of  tliose  three  steps  that  lead  me  to  the  end, 
without  the  common  caution  of  looking  at  con- 
sequences? Can  I  marry  Midwinter,  without 
knowing  beforehand  how  to  meet  the  obstacle 
of  my  husband,  when  the  time  comes  which 
transforms  me  from  the  living  Armadale's  wife 
to  the  dead  Armadale's  widow  ? 

*'  Why  can't  I  think  of  it  when  I  know  I  must 
think  of  it  ?  Why  can't  I  look  at  it  as  steadily 
as  I  have  looked  at  all  the  rest  ?  I  feel  his  kisses 
on  my  lips ;  I  feel  his  tears  on  my  bosom  ;  I  feel 
his  arms  round  me  again.  He  is  far  away  in 
London — and  yet,  he  is  here  and  won't  let  me 
think  of  it ! 

"Why  can't  I  wait  a  little?  Why  can't  I 
let  Time  help  me?  Time?  It's  Saturday! 
Wiiat  need  is  there  to  think  of  it,  unless  I  like  ? 
There  is  no  post  to  London  to-day.  I  must  wait. 
If  I  posted  the  letter  it  wouldn't  go.  Besides, 
to-morrow  I  may  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
ought  to  wait  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Oldershaw.  I 
can't  consider  myself  a  free  woman  till  I  know 
what  Mrs  Oldershaw  means  to  do.  There  is  a 
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necessity  for  waiting  till  to-morrow.  I  shall 
take  my  bonnet  off,  and  lock  the  letter  up  in  ray 
desk. 

^^ Sunday  morning. — There  is  no  resisting  it! 
One  after  another  the  circumstances  crowd  on 
me.  They  come  thicker  and  thicker,  and  they 
all  force  me  one  way. 

"  I  have  got  Mother  Oldershaw's  answer. 
The  wretch  fawns  on  me  and  cringes  to  me.  I 
can  see,  as  plainly  as  if  she  had  acknowledged 
it,  that  she  suspects  me  of  seeing  my  own  way 
to  success  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  without  her  as- 
sistance. Having  found  threatening  me  useless 
she  tries  coaxing  me  now.  I  am  her  darling 
Lydia  again  !  She  is  quite  shocked  that  I  could 
imagine  she  ever  really  intended  to  arrest  her 
bosom  friend — and  she  has  only  to  entreat  me, 
as  a  favor  to  herself,  to  renew  the  bill ! 

"I  say  once  more,  no  mortal  creature  could 
resist  it!  Time  after  time  I  have  tried  to  escape 
the  temptation;  and  time  after  time  the  circum- 
stances drive  me  back  again.  I  can  struggle  no 
longer.  The  post  that  takes  the  letters  to-night 
shall  take  my  letter  to  Midwinter  among  the  rest. 

"To-night!  If  I  give  myself  till  to-night 
something  else  may  happen.  If  I  give  myself 
till  to-night  I  may  hesitate  again.  I'm  weary 
of  the  torture  of  hesitating.  I  must  and  will 
have  relief  in  the  present,  cost  what  it  may  in 
the  future.  My  letter  to  Midwinter  will  drive 
me  mad  if  I  see  it  staring  and  staring  at  me  in 
my  desk  any  longer.  I  can  post  it  in  ten  min- 
utes' time — and  I  will ! 

"  It  is  done.  The  first  of  the  three  steps  that 
lead  me  to  the  end  is  a  step  taken.  My  mind 
is  quieter — the  letter  is  in  the  post. 

"By  to-morrow  Midwinter  will  receive  it. 
Before  the  end  of  the  week  Armadale  must  be 
publicly  seen  to  leave  Thorpe- Ambrose ;  and  I 
must  be  publicly  seen  to  leave  with  him. 

"  Have  I  looked  at  the  consequences  of  my 
marriage  to  Midwinter  ?  No !  Do  I  know  how 
to  meet  the  obstacle  of  my  husband  when  the 
time  comes  which  transforms  me  from  the  living 
Armadale's  wife  to  the  dead  Armadale's  widow  ? 

"No!  When  the  time  comes  I  must  meet 
the  obstacle  as  I  best  may.  I  am  going  blind- 
fold then — so  far  as  Midwinter  is  concerned — 
into  this  frightful  risk ?  Yes;  blindfold.  Am 
I  out  of  my  senses  ?  Very  likely.  Or  am  I  a 
little  too  fond  of  him  to  look  the  thing  in  the 
face?     I  dare  say.     Who  cares? 

"I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't  think  of  it!  Haven't 
I  a  will  of  my  own  ?  And  can't  I  think,  if  I  like, 
of  something  else  ? 

"Here  is  Mother  Jezabel's  cringing  letter. 
Tliat  is  something  else  to  think  of.  I'll  answer 
it.  I  am  in  a  fine  humor  for  writing  to  Mother 
Jezabel.     *     *     *     * 

Conclusion  oj  Miss  GioiW s  Letter  to  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw. 

" I  told  you,  when  I  broke  ^ff,  that  I 

would  wait  before  I  finished  this,  and  ask  my 
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Diiirv  if  I  could  safely  tell  you  what  I  have  now  i 
got  it  in  my  mind  to  do.      Well,  I  have  i\^ked  ; 
and  my  Diary  says,  'Don't  tell  her  I'     Under 
these  circumstances  I  close  my  letter — with  my 
best  excuses  for  leaving  you  in  the  dark. 

"  I  shall  probably  be  in  London  before  long  \ 
— and  I  may  tell  you  by  word  of  mouth  wliat  I 
don't  think  it  safe  to  write  here.  !Miud,  I  make 
no  promise !  It  all  depends  on  how  I  feel  to-  : 
ward  you  at  the  time.  I  don't  doubt  your  dis-  ! 
cretion — but  (under  certain  circumstances)  I  am  I 
not  so  sure  of  your  courage.  L.  G." 

"P.S. — My  best  thanks  for  your  ])ermission  : 
to  renew  the  bill.  I  decline  profiting  by  the 
proposal.  The  money  will  Ikj  ready  when  the  i 
money  is  due.  I  have  a  friend  now  in  London 
who  will  pay  it  if  I  ask  him.  Do  you  wonder 
who  the  friend  is?  You  will  wonder  at  one  or 
two  other  things,  Mrs.  Oltlershaw,  bc^forc  many 
weeks  more  are  over  your  head  and  mine." 

FATED  WOKDS. 

•'  SuiU  fata  verbis." 

AS  words  consist,  like  oursclvej*,  of  a  body 
anil  a  soul — the   outwanl   f(»rm  and  the 
inner  meaning — there  is  of  course  also  a  double 
history  connected  with  these  two  parts.     The 
form  being  dependent  on  the  uttered  sound  or 
its  written  sign  is  subject  to  a  nunjlxr  of  ex-  | 
tcrnal  influences;  and  the  meaning  given  it  by  ! 
a  nation,  which  passes  through  its  childhoo<l,  | 
youth,  nuinhood,  and  old  age,  will  naturally  in  j 
like  manner  undergo  various  changes,  keeping  , 
pace  with  tije  changes  in  thought  and   feeling 
of  the  mass  of  the  |«ople.     In  most  caites  tliesc 
modifiraiions  amount  to  so  little,  i>orha{)s  only 
a  slightly  altered  sjHlling.  a  contraction,  or  a 
widening  of  sound,  that  we  pass  it  by  a^  a  nec- 
essary and  natural  clVect  of  tlie  influence  of 
tiujc.      In  other  cjiscs,  however,  violence  has  ap- 
parently iK'en  done  to  the  wortb ;  their  fonn 
has  l»eeu  twisted,  their  dimensions  have   been 
curtailed,  or  their  meaning  has  been  so  com- 
pletely changed  that  it  rcipiires  diligent  searcli 
and  careful  comj)arison  to  establish  the  identity 
of  the  original  form  with  its  modem  descend- 
ant.    Such  cases  arc,  if  not  always  interesting, 
yet  rarely  othenvise  than  instructive;  they  give 
evidence  of  what  might  be  fairly  called  the  inner 
life  of  a  language;  and  as  our  English  presents 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  of  this 
kind,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  into  the  his-  ' 
tory  of  some  at  least  with  greater  care.     A  large  i 
anil  important  number  of  English  words  have  I 
undergone  a  serious   contraction,  either   from  i 
misapjirehension  of  tlieir  original  form  or  from 
slieer  caprice  and  abuse.    This  apj)lies  most  nat- 
urally perhajjs  to  Erench  words  introduced  at  va- 
rious ])eriods,  and  used  by  persons  not  familiar 
widi  the  idiom  from  which  they  were  borrow- 
ed.    There  has  been  no  period  in  English  his- 
tory when  French  scholars  have  not  been  more 
or  less  in  the  predicament  of  the  nun  whom 
old  Dan  Chaucer  introduces  to  us  so  (quaint- 
ly as : 


"  a  Nonne,  u  I'riores^c, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  c«\v  ...     / 
Auil  Ireuohc  t-he  simke  ful  fayro  and  fetishly 
Alter  the  Bcholo  of  Stratford  atte  Howe, 
For  frenche  ot  Paris  wan  to  her  uuknowe." 

What  with  misspelling  and  mispronouncing 
Erench  words,  they  soon  lost  their  native  grace 
and  thus  ]iierre  becjunc  jtur,  peluche  ji/uJi, 
gueule  jowl  or  jo/e,  chassis  sashy  issuer  (exire) 
sneer  as  well  as  issue,  vestiaire  vistn/,  chauti'er 
c/nij'e  and  cJ^aJ?]  fatigue  simply  /Jiy  and  blas- 
pheme /;/(////f  or  b/ds/i/ieme,  Eeuille  was  Augli- 
ciied  into  Jut/,  tuile  into  /«7<',  linon  w:is  made 
/aim,  and  vole'e  a  volley. 

Where  special  or  technical  terms  have  under- 
gone such  changes,  the  derivation  is  of  course 
not  always  quite  so  clear,  and  nisst  l>o  accept- 
ed with  some  caution.  'J\nuis  comes  to  us,  we 
know  well,  from  the  exclamation  of  Tcncz  I  used 
at  hitting,  as  Tullif  ho!  is  the  naturalized  form 
of  the  Au  Taillisl  of  the  French.  Whether 
omcUt  really  represents  the  ccufs  meles  of  the 
French  is  more  doubtful,  atid  jnipanlii  has  more 
than  one  |>edigrce,  tiiat  of  jeu  perdu  or  jeu 
parti — the  game  is  lost  or  gone — being  the  more 
probable  from  the  following  lines  of  Chaucer: 

*'An<I  when  ho  through  hin  inadnrifii  iind  folio 
IlitH  l<««l  hlfl  owi-n  fjtio*!  thrugh  ju  ;«irfiV, 
Then  ho  (xciloth  other  folk  Ihcrelu.'* 

Many  French  terms  have  been  much  disguised 
by  the  sim|)lo  loss  of  the  initial  <',  fref|nenllv,  no 
doubt,  caused  by  an  indistinct  impression  of  its 
l)cing  an  article.  Thus  we  have  pmof  from 
cj'reuve,  tin  from  <  tain,  ]>'\n  fmm  e|. ingle,  and 
tiititt  as  well  as  es</t'(tt.  Elicjuette  has  become 
a  ticktty  and  the  old  French  form  estrange  retains 
its  double  form,  as  in  : 

"How  comm  it  mj  bujband  oli  1 

How  romi-«  il^ 

Tlial  ihou  art  Ihiw  tttranjed  from  thy»elf  ?"  and 
^'TbjrMir  I  call  it  being  ttrange  to  me." 

The  same  errors,  whirh  in  olden  times  caused 
so  much  injury,  arc  committed  by  the  ignorant 
in  our  own  day  with  French  words  that  are  now 
creejiing  into  English  ;  and  there  is  good  reason 
for  us  to  ]»ray  still  with  our  Saxon  ancestors  of 
yore  in  their  litany:  ** A  furore  Normannorum 
libera  nos  Domine!" 

There  is  jierhai*  more  excuse  for  the  con- 
tractions which  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  foreign 
words  have  undergone  in  the  process  of  natural- 
ization. That  d^avaaia  and  irayaKua  should 
have  shrunk  and  shriveled  into  tausif  and  jxnisy 
is  certainly  quite  pardonalile,  though  it  would 
be  very  difficult  now  to  trace  the  gradual  diange 
from  step  to  step.  We  know  better  liow/^roxy 
came  from  j^rocuracy,  as  yroelor  fioin  procura- 
tor and  p(xls]i  from  paralysis,  as  we  still  retain 
both,  the  full  and  the  shortened  form.  The 
French  fantaisie  or  the  Greek  original  gave  us 
jililiidasij,  which  in  Sylvester  is  already  ;>//ar//.9?/, 
and  thus  shows  clearly  the  gradual  subsiding 
into  modem yt/ncy.  When  Ilollinshed  says  of 
I  brandy  :  "  It  lighteneth  the  mind,  it  quickeneth 
I  the  spirits,  it  cureth  the  lnjdrojtsy^'  he  gives  us 
I  the  ancestor  of  our  shortened  diopsy.    A  curious 
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derivation  is  that  of  quinsij,  which  is  in  reality 
the  same  word  as  synagogue,  coming  like  the 
latter  from  auv  and  ayw,  to  draw  together,  which 
became  afterward  synanche.  In  Holland's  Pliny 
we  iind :  "  Tiie  young  birds  of  these  martins, 
if  they  be  burned  into  ashes,  are  a  singular  and 
'  sovereign  remedy  for  the  deadly  squinancie^'" 
while  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,  has:  "Without  revelation  we  can  not 
tell  whether  we  shall  cat  to-morrow  or  whether 
a  squinuiu'.i/  shall  choke  us."  Farlomj  is  of  course 
but  a  furrow-long,  and  sump  and  .s7</7/6  are  the 
same  word.  Cadet  is  from  capitcllum,  a  little 
captain,  as  cousin  is  from  consanguineus,  through 
the  French  cousin,  familiarly  contracted  into 
the  verb  to  cozztn.  iirant  is  in  like  manner 
from  garantie,  whence  also  our  warrant,  and  the 
law  terms  livirji  and  sdzin  arc  nothing  but  our 
ordinary  (Iclinrij  and  possession.  The  same  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  save  time  and  breath  has 
led  to  a  worse  trciitmcnt  of  another  class  of 
words,  which  have  not  been  merely  contracted 
but  actually  dci)rived  of  a  ])art  of  their  sub- 
stance. Tiie  cases  in  which  Proper  Names 
have  suffered  thus  are  best  known.  Great  and 
noble  mvmes  have  been  corrupted  to  mean  and 
base  uses.  Tliere  is  said  to  be  a  family  in  ex- 
istence now,  lineal  descendants  of  the  Planta- 
gencts,  who  have  degenerated  into  Plant.  Ev- 
ery body  lias  heard  how  Admiral  Vernon,  in 
17;J9,  lirst  ordered  si)irits  mi.xed  with  water  to 
be  dealt  out  to  his  sailors,  and  how,  being  com- 
monly dressed  in  grogram,  he  lirst  earned  that 
nickname  lor  himself,  and  then  bestowed  it  in 
its  shortened  form  of  <jro(j  upon  his  beverage. 
ZVa/M-roads  recall  to  us  the  full  name  of  their 
inventor,  Outram,  and  gin  is  the  first  half  of 
Geneva,  where  the  best  of  it  was  distilled,  as 
we  speak  now  of  Hollands.  St.  j\Iary  Over  the 
Kiver  has  dwindled  into  St.  Mary  Ofery,  as  poor 
jNIagdalen,  with  her  repentant  tears,  has  gone 
througli  the  abbreviation  of  Maud  into  viaudlln. 
The  process  is,  however,  by  no  means  limited 
to  Proper  Names,  and  is  still  going  on,  in  our 
day,  with  numerous  Common  Nouns,  although 
here  also  foreign  words  have  naturally  suffered 
most.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  with 
part  of  tlie  form  we  must  needs  lose  part  of  the 
meaning  also,  and  in  language  as  in  society 
"half  words  are  the  perdition  of  women"  not 
only,  but  of  all  who  employ  them.  It  seems  to 
be  mere  chance  whether  a  word  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  first  syllables,  as  is  the  case  with 
omnibus  in  its  change  to  bus,  and  of  caravan 
into  van,  words  which  are  fast  becoming  legiti- 
mate, or  the  last,  as  when  cabriolet  is  shortened 
into  cal),  citizen  into  cit,  and  gentleman  into 
yent.  The  simple  aid  is  the  remnant  of  aide- 
de-camp,  perhaps  through  adjutant,  as  plot  was 
originally  complot.  Mob  from  the  "mobile  vul- 
gus,"  together  with  sham,  Macaulay  called  very 
justly,  "  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season  of 
tumult  and  imposture,"  though  the  connection 
with  Whigs  and  Tories,  at  which  he  points,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  established.  The  buffalo  of 
the  West  has  left  us,  probably  through  the  French 


bufflc,  nothing  but  the  buff',  now  the  color  of 
untanned  leather,  while  the  Latin  erinaceous 
shows  a  curious  descent  to  the  French  hcrisson, 
Mandcville's  urchoune,  Chaucer's  urchon,  and 
finally  our  own  urchin.  Another  animal,  thus 
ill-treated,  is  the  young  of  the  frog  and  the  toad, 
which  was  once  ceremoniously  styled  toad-pullet, 
and  has  now  sunk  into  tadpole.  Phiz  is  a  very 
early  abbreviation  of  the  awkwardly  long  physi- 
ognomy, as  primitive  manners  are  now  more 
frequently  called />r»«.  Anavvijis  but  the  half 
of  a  navigator,  and  a  icigi\\Q,  sad  remnant  of  the 
stately  periwig,  the  French  word  perruque,  first 
made  Dutch  in  the  strange  form  of  perruik. 
The  "handiwork"  of  the  early  leech  gave  rise 
to  the  unintelligible  chirurgeon,  whom  we  now 
simply  call  stayeon;  his  hospital  has  likewise 
been  shorn,  and  is  now  often  spital  only,  as  in 
Spital fields,  and  Spital  Inn.  Slang  terms  of 
this  class  abound  in  all  directions  ;  of  the  more 
admissible  of  them  Dickens's,  "  whenever  I  saw 
a  beadle  in  full  .AV/,"  refers  of  course  to  figure, 
as  to  go  or  to  live  on  tick  has  reference  to  the 
ticket  received  at  the  pawnbrokers,  from  which 
is  also  derived  the  old  phrase,  "on  tick  and  on 
bill."  Flirt  is  not  unlikely  a  mutilated  form 
of  the  French  fleurctte. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  connect- 
ed with  this  maltreatment  of  certain  classes  of 
words,  is  the  quaint  and  often  exceedingly  amus- 
ing manner  in  which  the  people  at  large  have 
endeavored  to  make  foreign  words  more  easy  of 
understanding,  by  twisting  them  into  some  re- 
semblance with  English  words.  This  tendency 
ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  against  the  too  free 
admission  of  foreign  words  which  can  not  con- 
vey to  the  masses  more  than  a  dim,  uncertain 
meaning.  What  is  a  pantheon  to  us,  who  be- 
lieve either  in  one  God  or  none,  that  we  should 
place  it  in  the  midst  of  our  towns,  by  the  side 
of  Christian  churches?  If  we  attend  a  debating 
club  at  a  colosseum  we  must  prepare  to  meet 
colossi  only  in  their  own  estimation;  but  wolves, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 
found  in  our  l^ceums,  as  long  sinco,  we  fear, 
as  jMinerva  has  abandoned  our  atJieneums.  The 
French  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  there  is 
something  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  the  English- 
man in  their  advertisements  of  a  boidingrin  vert 
before  a  country-house,  or  of  rosbifs  de  mouton 
in  their  eating-houses,  tenus  of  which  already 
Voltaire  felt  the  ridicule  keenly.  So  do  their 
modern  panorama  universel,  their  feux  pyrfq%ies, 
and  above  all  the  guerre  jwkmique  of  the  clever 
St.  Beuve  incur  sharp  and  well-deserved  criti- 
cisms from  their  own  writers.  But  if  these 
words  have  become  so  obscure  in  French,  how 
much  more  unintelligible  must  they  be  when 
transferred  to  another  language !  Here  are  a 
few  examples : 

Every  body  knows  our  dandelion,  or  dandy 
lion  as  it  was  recently  printed  in  a  book  for  the 
instruction  of  youth !  Its  derivation  from  dent 
de  lion  is  evident.  The  fair  apple  of  France, 
there  known  as  belle  et  bonne  is,  with  us,  vul- 
garized into  belli/bound;  the  beautiful  rose  des 
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quatre  saisons  into  rose  of  quarter  sessions,  while 
the  polyanthus  tuberosa,  in  French  tubercuse, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  tuberous  plant, 
is  forced  into  a  tulci-osc.  The  admirable  chaus- 
secs  of  the  Empire  are  elsewliere  causeways ; 
their  ancien,  the  "ancient"  Cassio  of  Shaks- 
peare,  our  ensign  and  their  frere-mai^on,  we  hard- 
ly know  how,  with  us  a  freemason.  Their  contre- 
danse,  so  called  from  the  coujjIcs  dancing  oj>po- 
site  each  other,  has  become  a  countn/  dance,  and 
the  hautbois  that  serves  in  the  orchestra,  by  a 
ludicrous  association,  ahanthot/.  Animals  have 
not  fared  any  bettor-  the  langoustc  of  the  French 
coast  is  on  the  English  shore  a  loufjoystcr,  the 
hogfish  or  porcpisce  of  Spenser  a  j>orjx)ise,  and 
the  e'crcvisse  goes  through  a  whole  scries  of 
transformations,  appearing  as  krevys  in  Lyd- 
gate,  as  crevish  inGascoync,  as  crailish  in  Hol- 
land, and  thus  merges  finally  into  our  rrauji.sh 
with  a  double  eft'<jrt  of  Anglicizing  the  name. 
The  sleeping  mouse  or  souris  donneuse  is  very 
naturally  transformed  into  a  dvrntouse,  the  fjirce' 
of  the  French  cook  into  forced  meat,  and  the 
(jueltpie  chose  into  kiclshaw.  The  transition 
from  the  redingote  to  nridinf/'coat  is  as  amusing 
as  that  from  the  ancient  veriugale,  or  still  older 
vertugatlin,  to  a  fntliiiiffalc,  a  word  made  after 
the  analogy  of  nightingale.  The  French  ro\Mi- 
dancer's  soubrcsault  from  the  I^atin  sujKjrsaltus 
and  the  Italian  sobresalt«),  was  alrcatly  in  Old 
English  siimbersault,  and  thus  become  with  n 
double  association  of  ideas  our  sumvirrsvt .  Whore 
the  French  saw  with  suj)rrstitious  eyes  a  hand 
and  five  fingers,  ft  main  dc  gloirc,  we  discover  a 
likeness  to  a  man's  two  legs,  and  call  the  wimc 
root  inaiidraqon .  F-(jually  twld  in  tho  change 
from  the  rightly  siHjllcd  Oin'z!  of  ourcourts  lo  the 
])ronunciation  O  yts  !  and  the  way  in  which  the 
men  originally  stationed  by  the  king's  buvot 
(from  bono,  aniiently  buver),  in  onUr  to  pro- 
tect the  side-board  and  its  costly  wines,  first  l)c- 
came  bulVetiers,  and  then  vulgarly  known  as  iKrf. 
iutirs.  Even  whole  jilirasos  can  Iki  traced  to 
such  violent  twistings  of  words,  as  the  proverbial 
dorinir  coniinc  unc  taupe,  which  has  lost  all 
reference  to  the  mole,  and  is  now  to  s/fejt  tike  a 
top,  and  the  faire  un  faux  pas,  to  commit  a 
blunder,  which  is,  at  least  provincially,  to  make 
rifox-jtau'. 

Words  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  languages  have,  of  course,  still  less  mean- 
ing loft  in  their  altered  form,  and  here  also 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  instill  in  them 
new  life  by  giving  them  a  somewhat  English 
shape.  Greek  names  of  plants  furnish  yXiKvr 
pt^n,  the  sweet  root,  which  was  once  glycon.s  and 
is  now  iit/uorice  or  licorice  ;  the  <napiQ  aypia  or 
fleawort  became  stai-es-acre,  and  the  Kapvopvovi- 
vov,  already  in  Chaucer  clone  girofle  for  the 
true  French  form  clon  de  girofle,  became  first 
illllil-flower,  and  then,  with  the  ignorant,  even 
./ii/i/-f!ou-cr.  The  ct]piitK}j  of  the  Greeks  under- 
went a  strange  series  of  changes  in  form  and 
meaning.  It  had  its  orijzinal  name  from  the 
viper,  whose  own  flesh  was  long  considered  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  remedy  against  the  creat- 


ure's bite.     As  such  it  became  a  famous  anti- 

;  dote,  and  as  leech  was  once  the  common  name 
of  all  followers  of  JEsculapius,  so  this  prepa- 

'  ration  became  synonymous  with  medical  con- 
fection ;  the  French  called  it  then  tlieriaque. 
which,   however,  Chaucer  already  curtailed  to 

I  triacle,  and  as  treacle  it  now  signifies  simply  the 

I  sweet  sirup  of  molasses,  with  a  slight  hint  at 
its  //•jVj(7///7  j)ropensity.  Ignorance  transformed 
tragacant  gum  into  (/urn  dragon,  as  even  now 
necromancy,  the  art  of  calling  up  the  dead,  is 
often  called  black  art,  as  if  it  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  a  ])rotcnded  negromancy.  Our  forc- 
fathci-s  already  mistook  the  Lydius  lajiisGnvco- 
rum  and  called  it,  perhaps  with  reference  to  its 
unusual  weight  or  because  it  attracts  iron,  load- 
stone, just  as  they  called  the  northstar  the  lead- 
ing or  loadstar.  The  translation  of  Holy  Writ 
made  thire  cvirrods  out  of  hemorrhoids,  associa- 
ting their  infliction  with  the  rod  of  the  Lord  ;  at 
the  t'lxmc  time  Ilomicrania  was,  through  the 
French  migraine  j)robably,  converted  into  vie- 

.  rjrim.  We  Still  sjx^ak  of  the  tiny  grapes  of 
Corinth  ns  citrrants,  as  if  thoy  were  the  native 
fruit  of  tliftl  name,  and  the  common  peoi)le  of 
England  often  say  />ottcrcam'cr  for  apothecary, 

'  as  Jack  calls  his  good  shij>  litlltrophon  a  Jally 

I  Jiiiffian. 

'  liotanical  names  of  Latin  origin  have  led  to 
similar  unintentional  disguises.  Asjiara^us  is 
universally  known  ns  s/iarrow-rfrass ;  febrifuge 
n^  firrfnr  ;  and  ros  marinus  as  msrwan/.  A 
frontispicium  is  a  frontisy/"*  ,•    ami  .vineo  the 

I  Inntcma  of  the  nncicnts  was  first  made  of  thin, 
split  layers  of  horn,  it  has  beconje  a  lantliorn. 
The  rachitis  of  the  physician  is  the  rirlrts  of  the 
masses;  the  solarium  of  con  vents  our  saltwv/A/r; 
and  the  viridum  jus  of  the  disjiensarv  the  ?vr. 
juirc  of  the  pcojde.  /'ttn/s,  or  Mother  Cary's 
chickens,  are,  as  it  were,  little  St.  IVters,  bc- 

I  cause,  like  the  AjHJstle,  they  can  walk  on  the 
water.  The  Ligurnum  of  Italv  was  bv  us 
changed  into  l.^'jhorn,  while  other  languages 
retain  the  original  name. 

We  treat  the  modern  Italians  as  badly,  for 

I  we  call  their  articiocco  girasolc,  a  sun -flower 
artichoke,  which  came  from  I'eru  to  Italy,  and 

I  thence  to  us,  with  utter  disregard  to  geography, 

:  but  with  a  willful  appropriation  of  the  (iirascjlo, 

\  Jerusalem  artiehoke;    tlieir  renegado,  who  has 

'  denied  his  faith,  is  to  us  a  runagate;  their  lus- 
trino,  lutestring;   their  fambala,  ytf;7>»f7o'f;   and 
their  coasting-vessel,  urea,  simply  a  hooker. 
The  Sj>anish  cayo,  used  to  designate  a  rock 

i  or  a  sand-bank,  we  transform  into  a  leg ;  and 

\  the  Indian  word  urican,  which  has  formed  the 
French  ouragan,  reappears  in  English  as  hnrrg- 

'  cane!  The  Spaniards  call  the  commander  of 
a  fleet  by  an  Arabic  word  Aniiral,  and  Milton 
still  wrote  of  a  tree  fit  to  become  "  the  mast  of 

\  some  great  Ammiral."  But  there  seems  to  have 
arisen  very  early  an  idea  that  the  name  had 
something  to  do  with  admirable  ;  and  hence 
Latin  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  already  style 
the  chief  naval  commander  Admirabilis,  or  Ad- 
miralus — and  hence  our  Admiral. 
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German  and  Dutch  words  liave  not  escaped 
on  account  of  their  close  relationship.  The 
Ilysenbhis  of  Holland — meaning  the  bladder  of 
the  fish  called  hysen,  our  sturgeon — is  now  /.sm- 
(flass  ;  the  German  Wermuth  has  become  bitter 
ivonnwood ;  the  Lindwurm  of  noble  Siegfried  a 
mean  hlindicoj-m  ;  a  prophetic  Weissager  a  con- 
temptible wiseacre;  and  the  harsh  name  of  the 
Khenish  town  of  Bacharach  is  often  found  in 
old  English  i)lays  as  Hdcknvj.  The  farther  we 
go  from  the  family  of  languages  to  which  En- 
glish belongs  the  more  difficult  is  it,  of  course, 
to  trace  the  nature  of  such  changes,  Tlie  Mount- 
vidijeon  pea  of  our  gardeners'  catalogues  reminds 
probably  few  readers  of  itsMontevidean  origin  ; 
and  the  familiar  /^/v/d/z/ui^-e  carries  still  fewer  back 
to  distant  Finland,  where  Mant,  the  fearful  elf, 
indicts  severe  jjunishment  on  the  wicked  and 
the  scorner.  The  common  demijohn  once  upon 
a  time  spelled  damajan,  comes  from  a  Persian 
city  called  J)amaglan,  where  a  famous  kind  of 
glass-ware  was  manufactured,  which  the  Cru- 
saders brought  back  with  them  to  their  Euro- 
pean homes. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  connected  with 
this  process  of  giving  new  forms  and  new  mean-  \ 
ings  to  words,  which  arc  })erfcctly  extraneous 
and  uncuunectcd  with  their  history,  is  tliat  even 
English  nouns  should  have  been  thus  ill-treated. 
This  arose,  probably,  first  in  names  of  foreign 
origin  though  borne  by  English  families.  The 
Flemish  Tuj)igny  became  an  English  Tivopcn- 
jii/ ;  nnd  the  Danish  names  of  Askatil,  Thurgod, 
and  Guthlac,  were  changed  into  As/tkcttle,  Tlior- 
oi((//i(/()od,  and  (/oodinc/c.  There  is  a  place  in 
Norwich,  now  called  Goodluck's  Close,  which 
in  ancient  documents  is  correctly  written  Guth- 
lac's  Close,  and  thus  allows  us  to  trace  the  grad- 
ual cluHige.  From  names  the  process  was  ex- 
tended to  common  nouns.  A  Welsh  rarebit 
became  a  Welsh  rabbit;  gorseberries  were  made 
f/ooscbci'7-lcs,  as  gossamer  is  often  called  (/oosc- 
sninine7- ;  and  Saxon  maregold,  which  contained 
the  same  old  word  of  mere — a  marsh,  or  water, 
which  appears  in  merman  nnd  mermaid — be- 
came manjgold.  The  diminutive  kin  being  no 
longer  ctlfective  in  connection  with  the  obsolete 
word  culver  (from  the  Latin  columba),  it  was 
modernized  into  culverkey.  Certain  cards  in 
our  common  games  were  of  old  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  long,  splendid  gown  worn  by 
king,  queen,  etc.,  according  to  the  gorgeous 
costumes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  hence  ob- 
tained the  name  of  coat-cards ;  when  the  origin 
was  forgotten,  these  personages  suggested  an- 
other idea,  and  they  are  now  called  court-cards. 
Old  Saxon  words  have  espcciall}'  suffered  in 
this  manner.  What  wc  now  call  shamefaced 
had  originally  nothing  to  do  with  a  face,  but 
was  shamefast — formed  after  the  manner  of 
steadfast,  and  printed  thus  in  Chaucer,  Frois- 
sart,  and  the  first  version  of  the  Bible.  The 
Saxon  name  of  that  class  of  plants  which  con- 
tains absinth  was  suthewort,  or  soothing-wort ; 
first  the  latter  part  became  obscure,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  change  inta  soothing -wood;   then 


the  first  part  also  was  forgotten,  and  the  people 
now  call  it  southern-wood.  Shuttle-cock  was  not 
so  very  long  ago  still  used  correctly  as  shuttle- 
cork  ;  but  stirrup  has  long  since  superseded  the 
Anglo-Saxon  stig  rap — from  stigan,  to  step  up  ; 
and  rap,  a  rope. 

Sadder  by  far,  and  yet  clothed  with  addition- 
al interest,  is  the  fate  of  English  nouns  that  have 
suffered  in  meaning  what  those  we  have  men- 
tioned have  only  endured  in  form.  Here  it  is 
the  spirit  itself  that  is  maltreated ;  and  unfor- 
tunately, as  in  life  with  men  so  with  words  also, 
many  have  fallen,  few  only  have  risen. 

It  is  singular  that  terms  of  war  shouHl  be 
almost  the  only  examples  of  nouns  that  have 
risen  from  an  humble  to  a  nobler  meaning. 
Thus  cavalry  comes  from  the  Latin  caballus, 
which  meant  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  pack- 
horse,  from  vvhich,  however,  was  subsequently 
derived  the  caballarius,  vv-ho  finally  rose  to  the 
French  chevalier,  and  thus  gave  us  both  forms 
— cavalry  and  cfnvalry.  Infantrij  consisted  once 
of  the  infantes,  the  boys  and  servants  who  ran, 
in  the  ^liddle  Ages,  by  the  side  of  their  masters 
on  horseback  ;  these  formed  gradually  separate 
corps,  known  as  infanterie,  and  finally  assumed 
the  ])lace  of  their  lords,  the  knights,  in  the  es- 
timation of  great  commanders.  The  humble 
servant,  who  at  first  was  called  in  old  German 
a  Schalk,  and  whose  sole  duty  was  the  attend- 
ance on  a  marc,  became  known  as  Marescalk ; 
he  rose  to  be  the  suj)erintcndent  of  the  royal 
stables,  and  obtained  one  of  the  high  charges 
at  court.  It  was  then  he  was  named  Marshal., 
and  distinction  in  the  field  procured  for  him  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces.  The  French, 
however,  have  still  by  tlie  side  of  our  Field- 
Marshal  another  mare'chal,  who,  as  of  old,  pur- 
sues a  profession  more  akin  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  is  a  simple  farrier.  The  knight 
himself  had  a  hard  struggle  before  he  obtained 
the  high  position  he  still  ocu])ics.  The  first  of 
the  name  known  in  historic  documents  was  a 
menial  servant,  such  as  the  German  Knecht  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Already  in  Anglo-Saxon 
writers,  however,  the  word  is  used  frequently 
for  boy ;  thus  we  meet  with  a  tynewintra 
cnicht,  a  boy  of  ten  winters ;  and  in  the  Gos- 
pel version  the  Apostles  are  called  learning 
cnichts.  Certain  ])rivileged  boys  were  subse- 
quently allowed  to  bear  arms,  and  as  this  hon- 
orable distinction  was  only  sparingly  conferred, 
the  word  gradually  acquired  a  higher  applica- 
tion ;  and  finally  settled  down,  in  the  days  of 
chivalry,  into  the  grade  and  style  of  a  knight. 

Other  words  have  declined.  The  process  is 
generally  this :  Words  are  unfamiliar  and  digni- 
fied at  first ;  they  become  gradually  more  com- 
mon, and  with  it  indifferent;  until  some  sink 
finally  into  trivial  and  contemptible  by-words.. 
Occasionally  the  history  of  such  decay  is  well 
authenticated,  as  in  the  case  of  Brideivell.  St. 
Bridget,  or  shorter,  St.  Bride,  gave  her  name 
to  a  well  in  London,  and  a  church  built  near 
was  called  the  same.  Then  a  royal  palace  was 
added,  where  King  John,  and  even  Henry  VIIL, 
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resided.  After  that,  hoAvever,  the  mansion  was 
neglected,  and  when  quite  decayed  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  hospital,  always  bearing  the  origin- 
al name  of  St.  Bride's  Well.  This  was  changed 
by  the  agency  of  Ridley  the  ]Martyr,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  into  a  house  of  correction.  Ulti- 
mately it  became  a  simple  prison,  and  Bride- 
well is  now  applied,  wherever  English  is  spoken, 
to  a  work-house,  neither  blessed  saint  nor  holy 
well  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  edifice. 
A  somewhat  similar  fate  was  that  of  a  priory  in 
London,  known  as  St.  Clary's  of  Bethlehem,  be- 
cause intended  to  lodge  the  Bishoj)  of  Bethle- 
hem whenever  he  should  be  in  England.  Bcr- 
liaps  fhe  fact  that  such  a  remarkable  visit  nev- 
er occurred  afterward,  or  simpler  motives,  led 
Henry  YIH.  to  grant  it  to  the  city,  Avho  con- 
verted it  into  a  house  for  the  insane.  Hence 
the  name  of  Bedlam^  now  universally  used  for 
lunatic  asylums.  As  we  have  mentioned  above 
several  military  words  tliat  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  reaching  high  honor,  we  may  here 
add  one  that  lias  been  less  fortimatc.  The  no- 
ble family  of  Merode,  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands,  boasted  of  one  brave  member 
who  was  unfortunately  more  successful  in  mak- 
ing forays  into  the  enemy's  land  than  in  obtain- 
ing great  victories.  This  uncomfortable  repu- 
tation gave  rise  to  the  term  of  Maraudns. 

Among  common  nouns  there  are  again  many 
of  foreign  origin,  tl»e  meaning  of  whicli  Inis  suf- 
fered sadly  in  the  course  of  time.  Giving  ])re- 
cedence  to  the  sex,  we  find  that  the  belle  dame 
of  tlie  French  was  by  S|>cnser  already  written 
in  shorter  English  furni,  but  used  as  yet  for  fair 
lady.  Soon  after  Gallic  courtesy  transferred 
tlie  term  to  grandmothers,  and  it  now  apj)cars 
as  hthlame,  often  used  to  designate  a  hag  or  a 
witch.  We  arc  told  a  moral  lesson,  character- 
istic of  the  change  of  manners,  by  the  French 
word  prude,  which  originally  meant  a  prudent, 
honest  man,  and  in  that  meaning  survives  in 
prud'homnie,  the  title  of  umpires  between  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  in  France.  In  the  fair 
sex,  however,  it  has  changed  to  express  what  is 
objectionable  rather  than  praiseworthy.  An- 
tique also  conveys  its  lesson ;  used  at  first  ex- 
clusively for  what  is  old  and  old-fashioned,  it 
was  changed  in  form  and  meaning  into  antics, 
suggestive  of  the  fact  that  in  an  age  where  the 
young  rule  all  that  is  old  is  objectionable  and 
liable  to  ridicule.  The  haughty  supercilious- 
ness with  which  the  Roman  citizen  looked  down 
upon  the  i)Oor  emigrant  to  foreign  shores  gave 
to  his  colonies  a  dash  of  contemi)t,  which  sur- 
vived for  a  time  in  the  kindred  feeling  of  En- 
glishmen toward  distant  colonies,  and  led  to  the 
contraction  of  the  word  into  clown.  The  feeling 
is  said  to  be  extinct ;  the  word  survives  as  a  sign 
of  its  former  prevalence.  There  seems  to  be 
an  invincible  tendency  for  words  to  become 
harsher  and  more  sweeping  in  their  condemna- 
tory meaning  if  they  but  contain  the  germ  of 
such  a  growth.  Is  this  indicative  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  heart  to  see  the  mote  in  the 
neighbor's  eye  and  not  the  beam  in  our  own  ? 


Thus  we  find  that  base  meant  originally  nothing 
more  than  low  or  humble,  and  even  in  tiie  Bible 
version  our  Lord  was  said  to  be  "  equal  to  them 
of  greatest  baseness;"  now  it  is  used  only  for 
the  scamp  and  the  criminal.  In  like  manner  a 
viiscreant  was  simply  a  misbeliever,  such  as  Joan 
of  Arc  is  represented  by  Shakspeare ;  subse- 
quently it  became  a  term  of  vilest  reproach. 
This  leads  us  to  the  two  words  pagan  and  villain, 
both  of  which  are  now  terms  of  reproach,  after 
having  once  had  reference  only  to  the  residence 
of  certain  classes  of  men.  For  when  the  Gos- 
pel was  first  proclaimed  abroad  in  Italy  every 
to\\Ti  from  the  blue  waters  of  Sicily  to  the  snow- 
capped Alps  in  the  north  seems  to  have  opened 
its  gates  wide  to  the  messengers  of  peace.  But 
in  the  villages  and  waste  tracts  of  land  which 
still  were  found  here  and  there,  the  rustics  went 
on  in  the  old  path,  burning  incense  on  their 
heathen  altars,  and  slaying  white  bulls  in  honor 
of  Jove  as  their  fathers  had  done  before  them. 
It  was  then  that  the  term  of  country  ])eo])le,  ])a- 
gans,  first  became  synonymous  with  uorshijicrs 
of  graven  images,  and  hoxn  them  it  has  come 
down  in  undiminished  strength  to  our  day. 
Such  is  the  force  of  a  word  carrying  with  it  on 
the  stream  of  long  centuries  some  powerful  idea. 
It  is  curious,  moreover,  to  notice  that  while  pa- 
ganus  has  sunk  so  low  its  fellow  compaganus 
has  risen  to  our  modern  rompaninu.  The  same 
fate,  however,  l)cfell  the  Roman  master  who  was 
sent  to  his  villa  in  the  countiy,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  villaneus.  Tliis  was  by  no 
means  in  itself  a  word  of  rejiroach  ;  and  although 
It  may  have  shared  the  degradation  of  j)aganus 
to  a  certain  degree,  it  was  not  even  in  old  En- 
glish used  to  express  more  than  rusticity  or 
coarseness.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Chaucer 
employs  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Canterbury 
Tales  when  he  says : 

*'Biit  firetc  I  praie  you  of  your  conrtftfio, 
Thnt  JO  no  fi.srtt«  It  not  my  vihttii'-; 
Thoiigli  tliat  I  plainly  Fpi-kc  in  tluH  nintere, 
Nc  though  I  Bi)eko  hid  wonlca  properly." 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  how  j)ilgrims  to 
Rome  Ixjcame  idle  roaniers,  and  those  who  went 
to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Sainte  Tcrre,  were  sus- 
pected of  being  .snuntercrs.  In  the  same  num- 
ner  the  French  word  pvrlieu  meant  in  England 
what  it  literally  signifies,  a  pur  lie.u,  i.e.,  land 
taken  in  from  the  forest  for  the  jjurjiose  of  cul- 
tivation, and  hence  freed  from  the  strict  forest 
laws  of  those  days.  Now  it  is  commonly  used 
for  a  disreinitable  neighborhood.  Two  words 
of  Eastern  origin  have  sufiered  similar  injury. 
When  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  made  their 
courts  brilliant  with  gorgeous  displays  and  cun- 
ning masks  dances  in  Turkish  costumes  were 
much  in  fashion,  and  known  as  Mahomerias, 
from  their  association  with  Moliammed's  fol- 
lowers. Later  the  word  dwindled  down  into 
viHvunerij^  and  means  now  a  low  masquerade,  a 
disgusting  disguise.  Our  word  gihherish  has  a 
loftier  origin :  it  comes  from  a  famous  sage, 
Geber,  an  Arab  who  sought  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  perhaps  used  unintelligible  incanta- 
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tions,  a  habit  which  led  to  the  present  use  of  the 
word. 

English  words  have,  of  course,  not  so  often 
suftcred  in  tliis  way,  as  there  was  always  more 
or  less  in  their  sound  to  recall  the  original  mean- 
ing. Still,  examples  arc  here  also  not  wanting 
of  words  that  have  fallen  from  their  high  estate. 
There  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  boer,  who  tilled  the 
soil  and  gave  his  name  to  our  neighbor,-  his 
rustic  ways,  however,  soon  became  known  as 
booj'i.sli,  and  the  coarse,  ill-mannered  man  is 
apt  to  be  called  a  boor.  Hence,  also,  through 
the  derivative  boerly,  our  less  obnoxious  burli/. 
The  same  change  took  place  in  tlie  Saxon  ceorl, 
which  was  originally  a  name  of  honor,  meaning 
empliatically  a  free  man,  and  still  survives  in 
our  Ciiarlcs,  It  is  surmised,  however,  that  these 
free  dwellers  on  tlieir  own  soil  became  soon  ob- 
noxious to  king  and  nobles  alike,  and  that  hence 
their  name  soon  sank  to  a  lower  meaning.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  says  already  of  King 
Charles  that  he  was  a  "Ceorle  Cyng,"  a  churl- 
ish king,  and  thus  a  c/nul  has  remained  to  this 
day  a  rude  boor.  The  kindred  word  fellow  is 
even  now  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  it  still  has 
the  original  meaning  of  comj)anionship  when  we 
speak  of  fellow-sufferers  or  fellow-citizens  ;  but 
a  fellow,  by  itself,  is  no  compliment,  and  shows 
the  tendency  of  the  word  to  assume  an  objec- 
tionable meaning.  Knave,  on  the  contrary,  has 
fallen  sadly.  In  its  earlier  days  it  served  to 
designate  a  son  or  a  boy,  and  St.  Paul  was  thus 
called  "a  knave  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  German  Knabe  to  this  day.  But 
when  the  sister  language  made  a  slightly  differ- 
ent word^Knappe,  and  bestowed  it  upon  a  serv- 
ant— even  as  sq/' differs  from  servant — our  En- 
glish did  not  follow  the  praiseworthy  example, 
and  used  knave  for  the  same  purpose.  This 
accounts  for  our  calling  the  king's  servant  in  a 
pack  of  cards  the  knave,  and  from  the  German 
we  have  borrowed  our  hta/isack,  the  boy's  sack 
slung  over  his  shoulder.  Shakspeare  shows  us 
clearly  in  what  state  of  transition  the  word  was 
in  his  timp,  as  he  uses  it  now  for  our  boy  and 
then  for  a  scamp,  while  in  Julius  Caesar  he  even 
says,  " Gentle  knave,  good-night!" 

Thus  it  was  also  with  one  of  the  numerous 
descendants  with  which  the  root  bred,  to  breed, 
has  endowed  our  language.  Besides  the  words 
breed,  brood,  bride,  and  brother,  it  has  bequeath- 
ed to  us  the  unfortunate  brat,  which  originally 
meant  nothing  but  offspring,  and  is  thus  used 
in  an  old  writer : 

"  O  Israel,  O  household  of  the  Lord, 
O  Abraham's  bi-ats^  O  brood  of  blessed  seed, 
O  chosen  sheep  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed !" 

Then  it  became  usual  to  designate  an  ill-fa- 
vored child  as  a  brat,  and  now  the  word  is 
hardly  admissible  in  polite  conversation.  Three 
names  of  persons  of  the  fair  sex*  have  had  a  pe- 
culiar fate.  Gossip,  which  is  at  least  but  rarely 
applied  to  men,  has  the  same  high  origin  as 
Gospel,  meaning  sib,  or  akin  in  God,  and  used 
for  all  persons  who  jointly  entered  into  the  re- 
lation of  sponsors  for  a  child  about  to  be  bap- 


tized. Now  the  word  bears  too  pointed  an  allu- 
sion to  the  talking,  slandering  propensities  of 
certain  persons  to  be  any  longer  complimentary. 
It  is  curious  that  the  corresponding  word  in 
French,  commere,  has  lost  its  higher  nature  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  The  once  noble 
title  of  housewife,  in  its  full  form  still  unsur- 
passed as  to  its  simple  and  approving  meaning, 
has  degenerated  into  the  vile  hussi/.  As  if  to 
make  amends,  we  find  that  the  ancient  word 
Cwen,  once  simply  used  in  opposition  to  Gom, 
as  woman  to  man,  has  from  an  expression  of 
the  mere  difference  in  sex  risen  to  designate 
the  woman  by  eminence,  the  queeii,  as  cyning, 
of  the  kin,  gave  us  kinfj ;  and  the  royal  children 
of  France  and  of  Spain  are  to  this  day  called 
Fils  de  France  and  Infantes  de  Espafia. 


MR.  DOD'S  SIX  SHOTS. 

PRELIMINARY;    ON  GREATNESS. 

YOU  never  would  have  taken  old  Mr.  G.  R. 
Dod  to  be  a  hero ;  and  yet  he  is  the  man 
who  was  shot  at  those  six  distinct  and  separate 
times  concerning  which  I  am  now  about  to  tell 
you. 

Why  is  it  we  will  persist  in  attributing  such 
length  and  breadth  to  a  hero  the  instant  we  hear 
of  one  ?  It  is  the  instinct  of  our  nature  to  do 
so,  I  acknowledge ;  confounding  the  physical 
with  the  intellectual.  You  observe  our  clearest 
idea  of  size  is  cubical.  By  the  term  great  we 
mean,  intuitively,  length,  breadth,  thickness ; 
the  moment,  therefore,  a  man  is  spoken  of  in  our 
hearing  as  Great  he  looms  up  before  our  imagin- 
ation a  perfect  Goliath.  Isaac  Watts,  himself 
scarce  the  dimensions  of  a  boy  of  ten,  was  justly 
indignant  at  this  universal  yet  gross  and  exceed- 
ingly false  standard  of  weight  and  measure — not 
the  body,  the  mind  is  "the  measure  of  the 
man,"  he  insisted.  If  the  writer  only  had  time 
from  narrating  the  story  of  those  Six  Shots  to 
do  so,  he  would  venture  to  assert  that  we  do  not 
as  invariably  attribute  size  to  the  moral  as  to 
the  intellectual.  Not  one  of  us  but  has  a  fixed 
idea  that  Napoleon  the  First,  being  intellectual- 
ly so  great,  was  a  son  of  Anak,  whoever  Ma- 
dame La  Mere  may  have  been.  Hence  the  un- 
bounded astonishment  expressed  by  that  officer 
of  the  Bellerophon  who  says  he  found  it  absolute- 
ly out  of  his  power  to  believe  that  "the  little 
pot-bellied  old  man,"  who  clambered  up  the  side 
of  the  British  vessel  after  the  ' '  affair"  at  Water- 
loo and  put  himself  with  an  air,  doubtless  re- 
membering Talma  when  he  did  it,  upon  "the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people,"  was  none 
other  than  the  great  Corsican.  Not  a  man  of 
us  but  would  have  been  as  much  disappointed 
as  said  officer.  Yet  you  are  not  so  positively 
certain  but  that  John  Howard  was  a  small  man ; 
nor  does  it  at  all  shock  you  to  know  that  Wilber- 
force  was  actually  a  dwarf.  Paul  the  Apostle 
was  very  small  as  well  as  bold,  and,  taking  this 
great  preacher  himself  as  a  text,  one  might  de- 
liver quite  an  ingenious  discourse  upon  the  fact 
that  WG  do  not  always  associate  goodness  with 
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dimension,  and  the  wherefore  of  tlie  fact;  you 
can  scent  a  profound  argument,  in  this  direction, 
concerning  the  superiority  of  tlie  moral  over  the 
mental,  the  greater  ethereality,  spirituality  of 
soul,  in  a  word,  over  mind.  But  we  will  not 
travel  farther  in  this  direction  lest  we  travel 
alone.  Besides,  we  are  leaving  G.  R.  Dod  be- 
hind. See  him  standing  there  behind  his  count- 
er, a  very  little  old  gentleman  ;  a  little  deaf  or 
so,  only  his  deafness  comes  and  goes  with  cir- 
cumstances in  a  manner  which  would  be  con- 
sidered remarkable  if  the  infirmity  were  dumb- 
ness or  blindness  or  lameness.  Or  rather,  would 
have  been  so  considered  in  ordinary  times — the 
amazing  appearances  and  disappearances  of  all 
forms  of  human  infirmity  in  this  country  since 
draft  and  conscrijition  altering  all  that. 

Yes,  a  quite  small,  somewhat  deaf,  old  gentle- 
man is  Mr.  G.  R.  Dod.  Spectacles;  but  quick 
little  eyes  behind  them.  Great  need  had  Mr. 
Dod  of  these  organs.  He  had  begun  with  a 
small  store  years  aL'o  in  the  town  of  his  resi- 
dence, a  town  of  which  sufiicicnt  clew  is  given 
when  it  is  said  that  it  lies  in  cue  of  the  South- 
western States. 

With  the  increase  of  his  bui«iness  Mr.  Dod 
has  moved  into  a  very  large  store.  If  it  had 
been  a  very  broad  store  it  would  not  have  mat- 
tered so  miuh,  for  Mr.  Dod  could  then  have 
had  it8  whole  area  well  in  sight  all  the  time 
whether  behind  the  hardware  and  grocery  count- 
er on  the  right  as  you  enter,  or  behind  the  dry 
goods  and  fancy  articles  ccumtor  on  your  left  in 
entering.  The  bother  was  in  its  being  a  nar- 
row but  very  long  store.  Mr.  Dod  had  no  clerk 
though  a  large  run  of  custom  ;  the  consequenros 
arc  plain.  No  nnm  could  have  sharper  eyes; 
nmking  up,  his  eyes  did,  for  any  deticicncy  in 
his  hearing  by  their  extra  and  exceeding  fhnrp- 
ness,  as  the  sense  of  touch  docs  in  the  blind  for 
that  deficiency.  No  man  conhi  move  with  a 
more  ra])id  motion  than  he  either ;  small  bodies, 
according  to  a  law  of  nature,  moving  faster  than 
large  ones.  Yet,  quick  as  was  his  body,  quicker 
still  as  were  his  eyc^,  Mr.  Dod  could  not  ))ossi- 
bly  be  at  one  end  of  his  establishment  and  at 
the  other  at  the  same  instant. 

To  any  one  knowing  the  fact,  tliat,  with  the 
Constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments also  were  ])rctty  well  abrogated  in 
Mr.  Dod's  region,  at  the  time  in  question,  the 
consequences  of  the  length  of  that  merchant's 
store  were  evident.  While  he  is  at  the  front 
end  selling  calico  to  some  wearisome  old  lady, 
sunbonneted  and  chaffering,  a  mischievous  boy 
is  very  apt  to  be  pocketing  lumps  of  sugar  for 
profit,  or  starting  the  faucet  of  a  molasses  barrel 
for  fun  at  the  other.  Or,  if  busy  selling  bacon 
at  the  back  end  of  the  store,  almost  as  sure  as 
you  live  some  loitering  negro  at  the  other  is 
waiting  for  the  critical  moment  when  Mr.  Dod's 
eyes  are  on  the  scale,  ascertaining  the  exact 
notch  in  which  the  weight  should  hang,  in  that 
swift  instant  to  purloin  a  long-coveted  locket 
from  the  show-case  or  a  bolt  of  ribbon  for  Sukey 
at  home  from  the  counter.     Whatever  it  was 


before  night  old  INIr.  Dod  knew  it.  Knew  the 
loss  to  resolve  upon  still  greater  watchfulness  in 
future,  a  resolve  thoroughly  kept. 

With  so  much  of  preliminary,  let  us  come  at 
once  to  the  six  separate  and  distinct  times  u])on 
which  i\Ir.  G.  R.  Dod  was  shot  at — rarclv  are 
shots  truer,  in  one  sense  at  least,  than  were 
these. 

SHOT  THE  FIRST. 

It  was  fired  very  soon  after  Mr.  Dod  settled 
in — suppose  we  agree  upon  it  as  Jolmsonville. 
Because  Mr.  Dod  was  not  born  in  the  town  in 
question.  He  was  himself  a  grown  man  before 
the  town  itself  was  born.  ^Mr.  Dod  was  born 
in  Delaware.  Until  full  fifty  years  old  he  had 
lived  in  Delaware,  now  cngnged  in  this  busi- 
ness, now  in  that,  in  the  same  small  country 
neigliborhood  therein.  Brobably  nothing  could 
have  been  more  even,  aiiparcntly  monotonous, 
than  was  his  early  life  and  manhood  therein. 
In  all  ])robability  ^Ir.  Dod  never  had  during  all 
his  life,  before  moving  to  Jolmsonville,  a  single 
incident  worth  naming  an  adventure — not  one. 

And  just  here  is  a  mistake  we  all  make  again. 
We  think  the  years  passed  in  c(imj)elleil  obscur- 
ity, comparative  inaction,  monotony  even,  as  ut- 
terly lost.  A  wheat  seed  might  as  justly  reason 
so  of  its  sojourn  undergrouml.  A  period  of  ob- 
scurity, of  almost  absolute  inaction,  is  indispens- 
able— such  is  the  mysterious  law  of  God — to 
after  <listinction  and  success.  St.  I'aul  must 
sojourn  in  Arabia  even  after  his  miracuhjus 
conversion  full  three  years  in  absolute  obscurity 
l>cfore  he  can  preach.  Luther  lies — how  preg- 
nant a  wheat  grain ! — in  the  darknes<^  and  al- 
most death,  of  his  mona>tery,  to  say  nothing  of 
tl)c  Wartburg  seclusion  thereafter,  before  he  can 
yield  tVuit  for  the  feeding  of  a  starving  world. 
In  what  obscurity — a  brewery  business,  was  it 
not? — in  which  Cromwell  must  sojourn  full  for- 
ty years  first.  Illustrations  of  the  fact  down  to 
Louis  Napoleon  in  tlie  fortress  of  Ham,  and 
since  that,  crowd  u|)on  you.  Some  of  us  Union 
men,  dungeoned  within  tlie  South  during  all 
the  war,  comforted  ourselves  with  hope,  strong 
belief  even,  that  not  in  vain,  with  reference  to 
the  future,  were  we  ])assing  those  hours  and 
long  years  of  weariness  and  agony. 

But  we  must  come  back  to  G.  R.  Dod. 

As  the  Avine  in  the  cellar,  as  the  ship-timber 
in  its  warehouse,  as  Cincinnatus  in  his  furrows, 
old  ISlr.  Dod  passed  away  his  life  in  Delaware, 
seasoning,  without  an  incident  meanwhile  dur- 
ing all  those  long  years.  By  what  sudden  im- 
])ulse  he  is  canned  to  his  new  home  is  not  known. 
The  Hand  which  has  its  own  ways  of  bringing 
about  the  migraticju  of  the  birds,  and  the  scat- 
tering over  the  world  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent the  seeds  of  plants,  guides  each  one  of  us 
also. 

No  one  could  have  been  more  astonished  than 
was  good  old  Mr.  Dod  to  find  himself,  by  a  rap- 
id chain  of  those  curiously  interlinked  events  we 
call  accidents,  but  which  are  really  as  suhtilely 
and  purposely  interwoven  as  is  the  most  exqui- 
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sit(f  work  of  the  goldsmitli,  drawn  to  and  fas- 
tened in  Johnsonville. 

Scarce  a  month  after  his  arrival  IVIr.  Dod  or- 
ders a  suit  of  clothes  of  Michael  Flanncgan. 
He  would  never  have  done  it  if  he  had  but 
known  the  tailor  in  question.  The  fact  is,  so- 
ciety in  his  new  home  was  terribly  mixed  up. 
A  more  incongruous  medley  of  individuals,  all 
temi)eraments,  all  occupations,  all  nationalities, 
all  variety  of  antecedents,  than  was  to  be  found 
in  Johnfeonville  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
— a  perfect  Olla  Podrida,  the  si)ice  and  ])ep])er 
thereof  far  from  being  left  out.  This  was  two 
years  before  the  war,  and  Johnsonville  was  but, 
in  its  medley  of  inhabitants,  an  insranco  of  a 
something  more  or  less  true  of  towns  in  all  that 
region. 

The  remarkable  effect  of  the  war  in  having 
welded  as  with  heat  and  hammer  such  towns 
into,  each  one  of  them,  unity  as  well  as  solidity 
is  a  tempting  topic  to  enter  upon.  But  the 
temptation  must  be  resisted,  at  least  here.  Only 
let  the  reader  kindly  observe  how  hard  it  is  to 
the  writer  to  cleave  to  old  Mr.  Dod. 

Very  far  is  that  little  old  gentleman  from 
being  an  Apollo  Belvidcre  :  but  the  task  of  pre- 
senting liini  to  you  is  very  like  tlie  getting  out 
that  statue  from  its  surrounding  mass ;  the  ob- 
ject is  in  the  centre  of  the  marble ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  getting  all  extraneous  matter  away 
from  it.  But  then  Mr.  Dod  is  a  nobler  char- 
acter by  far  than  the  god. 

Michael  Flannegan  is  ordered  to  make  the 
suit ;  the  measure  of  little  old  Mr.  Dod  is  duly 
taken  by  Mike — though  how  the  customer  failed 
to  see  and  feel  and  smell,  for  that  matter,  the 
oscillating  manner  of  Mike's  measuring  is  a 
mystery.  Perhaps  inebriation  was  as  unknown 
as  polygamy  or  cannibalism  in  the  quiet  and 
moral  community  from  which  Mr.  Dod  came. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  tailor  is  to  furnish  the  ma- 
terial for  the  suit  from  a  certain  bolt  of  brown 
broadcloth  in  his  shop.  The  price  is  settled 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  Saturday  after- 
noon, by  three  o'clock,  the  clothes  are  to  be 
sent  in. 

This  will  be  a  wearisome  story  if  we  do  not 
take  care. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock?  Old 
Mr.  Dod,  any  citizen  of  Johnsonville,  can  at 
this  moment  step  into  the  witness-box,  lay  hand 
on  Scripture,  and  solemnly  swear  that  never 
during  their  whole  stay  in  the  place  had  they 
known  a  promise  to  be  kept  to  its  instant.  The 
deponent,  on  oath,  would  acknowledge  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  be  prompt  to  the  mo- 
ment in  Jiis  instance  from  causes  beyond  his 
control ;  but  the  recklessness  of  promising  and 
failing  to  keep  promise  on  the  part  of  every 
body  else  in  Johnsonville  was  amazing,  or  would 
be,  if  all  of  us  in  the  place  had  not  long  since 
ceased  to  expect  it.  The  hour  at  which  a  pair 
of  boots  are  to  be  done  or  a  couple  to  be  mar- 
ried, at  which  your  borrowed  wheel-barrow  is  to 
be  sent  home  or  the  doctor  to  call  in,  at  which 
a  burial  is  to  take  place — however,  it  was  well 


a  burial  never  did  take  place  at  the  agreed  hour ; 
if  the  mournful  cortege  had  arrived  m  accord- 
ance with  that  at  the  grave-yard  the  grave  would 
not  have  been  half  dug,  scarce  marked  out — we 
say  the  hour  at  which  a  thing,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, was  to  be  done  was  always  settled  between 
parties  from  memories  of  usage  in  other  days 
and  other  places ;  but  as  to  the  least  exactness 
in  keeping  a  promise 

You  see  how  we  are  turned  aside  from  old 
Mr.  Dod.  Yet  no  one  can  be  more  anxious 
than  the  writer  to  keep  strictly  to  him,  know- 
ing that  the  attempt  is  to  narrate  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  shot  at  six-  times  in  ways  cul- 
minating in  interest  to  the  last  report,  and  that 
we  have  as  yet  hardly  began  a  statement  of  the 
first  instance. 

The  tailor  did  not  send  old  Mr.  Dod  his  suit 
of  brown  broadcloth  at  three  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  ;  but  the  Hibernian  warmth  with 
which  he  regretted  being  unable  to  do  so,  the 
ardor  with  which  old  Mr.  Dod,  mildly  repre- 
senting to  him  the  dilapidation  of  his  wardrobe 
after  his  long  journey  from  Delaware,  and  his 
pressing  need  of  the  garments,  he  promised  to 
let  him  have  them  on  the  ensuing  Saturday 
These  satisfied  good  jNIr  Dod.  Another  Satur- 
day arrives,  but  the  clothing  does  not. 

Some  two  months  after  they  were  due  Mi- 
chael Flannegan  sends  the  required  clothing 
home,  but  something  has  been  heated  mean- 
while besides  Mike's  goose.  Quiet  Mr.  Dod  has 
said  sharper  things  than  he  ever  dreamed  him- 
self capable  of  saying  in  sober  old  Delaware. 
As  to  Michael  Flannegan,  he  was  at  the  outset 
of  the  affair  an  Irishman  and  an  inebriate,  and 
has  been  increasingly  such  during  its  progress. 

Owing  to  the  condition  of  his  wardrobe  Mr 
Dod,  although  a  strict  member  of  a  church,  has 
absented  himself  therefrom  some  Sabbaths  now, 
sorely  against  his  will,  no  ordinance  of  nature 
with  him  being  more  inflexible  than  his  habit  of 
attendance  thereat.  Kising  from  bed  this  Sab- 
bath morning  he  hastens  to  put  on  his  new  suit. 

Whether  INIike  was  intoxicated,  or  enraged, 
or  indulged,  being  a  large  man  himself,  in  a 
deliberate  sarcasm  upon  Mr.  Dod's  dimensions — 
whether  these  or  a  combination  of  these  is  the 
reason,  Mr.  Dod  in  drawing  on  his  new  gar- 
ments finds  the  waistband  of  his  trowsers  to 
come  up  immediately  beneath  his  arms,  the  low- 
est button  of  his  dress  coat  to  be  on  a  level  with 
his  knees,  and  his  vest  also  cut  and  made  upon 
the  same  scale.  What  would  not  you  have 
done  in  like  case?  Mr.  Dod  bundles  them  up 
and  sends  them  back  to  the  maker. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  since  he  can  not 
go  to  church,  JMr.  Dod  will  take  a  walk.  True, 
he  observed,  as  he  left  his  door,  the  huge  tailor 
walking  along  over  the  way  with  a  rifle,  but  it 
awakened  in  his  mind  only  the  idea  that  the 
Irishman  was  setting  out  to  hunt,  and  with  a 
sigh  at  the  Sabbath  desecration  thereof,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  toward  the  suburbs  of  the  place ; 
so  ignorant  is  he  of  Johnsonville  and  its  cus- 
toms.    He  learns  better  afterward. 
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Micliael  Flannepan  vas  out  hunting.  Eol- 
lowing  Mr.  I)od  m  his  walk  they  pet  well  out 
of  town,  the  farther  out  the  better  for  the  exas- 
])erated  tailor  Arrived  at  the  end  of  what  lie 
considers  the  length  of  a  JSabbath  morning's  walk 
should  be,  having  long  since  forgotten  his  clothes 
and  their  mis-maker,  the  good  old  gentleman 
turns  to  retrace  his  steps.  In  doing  so  he  ob- 
serves the  burly  Irishman  not  forty  paces  otT, 
sees  him  throw  up  his  rillc  to  his  shoulder,  hears 
the  whiz  of  a  ball  jmst  his  left  car,  and  is  him- 
self, his  neat  Sunday  cane  in  liis  hand,  in  in- 
stant pursuit  of  the  would-be  assassin,  all  in 
much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  Never 
had  the  old  gentleman  ran  that  way  in  Dela- 
ware, even  in  his  CArlicst  youth ;  but  then,  nev- 
er had  any  such  motive  imjKllcd  him  there. 
You  ohserAC,  it  was  owing  to  Michael  Tlannc- 
gan*s  astonishment  that  his  forty  paces  of  start 
were  80  htlle  advantage  to  him.  Stopping  to 
knock  down  iii.s  customer  with  fist  or  rilie,  no 
more  enters  his  mind  than  the  proluibility  of  its 
l)cing  done  enters  that  of  little  old  Mr.  Dtxl. 
He  has  hardly  tmie  to  tuni  and  lly  before  his 
intended  victim  is  at  his  heels.  Never  mention 
si/c  again  as  the  measure  of  n  man  .  an  ox  is 
large,  a  hornet  is  small.  And  never  ox  lum- 
bered off  pursued  by  a  vengeful  gail-fly  or  hor- 
net, more  dcsjxrate  to  cscajH*,  than  docs  llie 
burly  Hibernian  in  this  ca.sc  from  the  tough  lit- 
tle Delawarcan.  Flics,  but  in  vain  ;  now  over 
one  ear.  now  over  the  other,  whack  after  whuck 
he  rcceivcu  from  .Mr.  Dml  .s  Sunday  cane,  silent 
but  pursuing.  Right  past  the  p<>«(t-onicc  where 
Johnsonvillo  in  general  in  nssomblod  lo  gel  its 
pai)crs  and  talk  over  the  iicwh  I  Why  sny  more? 
Mr.  l)od  rcarhes  his  own  house  witli  the  small- 
est supply  of  lircatli  left  in  his  boM>m,  and  only 
the  handle  of  I  in  his  hand.      Monday 

finds  him  estal'.  >  a  hero  firivcr  in  .]«»hu- 

sonvillc;  the  use  of  n  stick  on  his  part  instead 
of  a  bowie-knife  or  a  revolver,  is  new  there ;  is 
hardly  en  reulv ;  but  thei*o  is  n  senso  that  more 
genuine  courage  is  ^hown  in  the  use  of  the  ob- 
solete weapon  than  of  its  Western  improvements. 
Yes,  Monday  finds  old  Mr.  l)od  a  hero,  but  Mi- 
chael Flanuegaii  it  dt>es  not  find  at  all  He 
disappi'arcd  bag  and  baggage  from  Johnsonville 
— that  place,  at  least,  knows  him  uo  more  for- 
ever. 

.ciioT  Tin:  i<i:cuNi). 

Of  the  many  mysteries  m  this  world  is  this — 
why  certain  things  therein  were  ever  created. 
We  won't  sj)eak  of  the  sea-weed,  the  «/</",  over 
which  the  Latin  poet  puzzled  centuries  before 
Christ,  as  to  why  it  was  made  at  all,  because 
we  all  know  that  iodine  is  manufactured  there- 
from. Nor  will  we  allude  to  the  sea-jelly,  half 
vegetable,  half  animal,  which,  after  a  storm, 
lie  heaped  for  hundreds  of  miles  upon  the  sea- 
shore: doubtless  these  furnish  forth  the  confec- 
tionery estal)lishmcnts  of  the  deep  caves  of  ocean. 
Neither  will  we  mention  those  minute  calamities 
the  mosquitoes — these  are  winged  ministrants  to 
us  working  patience,  having  their  work  for  and 


'upon  us  equally  with  the  angels,  if  we  but^n- 
,  derstood  it.      There  is,  however,  a  certain  spe- 
I  cies  of  men  created,  for  which,  although  there 
be  apparently  no  demand  at  all  on  any  account 
whatever,    there   is   always   an    ample   supj>lv. 
This  species  assumes,  in  cities,  the  form  of  bar- 
room loafer, or  of  Broadway  dandy.      In   the 
I  Southwest  it  loiters  away  its  life  at  cross-road 
'  grtK?eries,  or  in  vngue  saunteriuL'S  through  forest 
and  along  river — neither  jK)sitive  drunkard,  on 
jthe  one  hand,  nor  genuine  hunter  on  the  other. 
!  iN'iih  a  battered  wool  hat  on  its  head,  a  much 
muddied  suit  of  jeans  on  its  jierson,  a  ritle  on 
its  siiouldcr,  the  indJTidual  of  the  sjK'cies  strolls 
i  through  life  of  no  ])08sible  use  to  itself  or  to  any 
one   else.     I'urpose  is  a  thing  almost   as  un- 
known to  it  as  to  a  crow  ;   more  uiikiu>wn  to  it 
than  to  a  l>ce  or  an  ant.     Lounging  through  old 
I  fields  the  individual  in  question — we  will  gire  it 
no  name,  it  has  ttK>  little  distinctive  character  to 
be  that  much  defined  and  hct  apart — will  pick 
an  owl  or  a  btizzanl  otV  the  top  of  a  deail  tree 
with  its  lille  just  as  readily  as  if  the  oliject  were 
a  turkey  iir  a  panther.     No  ]>articular  reason  in 
tluit  any  more  than  in  any  thing  else  in  life  ; 
if  it  were  a  globe  of  moss,  or  a  prominent  knob 
on  a  dead   limb,  it  would  l>e  fired  at  as  well. 
And  it  was  just  .such  an  individual  as  this  that 
happened   (the   w«irda    "chanceil"    and    "hap- 
pened*' arc  as  appropriate  to  such  as  they  are  to 
a  lloaling  thistle-down,  or  a  straw,  or  bubble  on 
a  brook  J  to  l»o  sauntering  along  the  street  of 
Johnsonville   one   Monday   afternoon    not    six 
months  after  the  ndvonturo  of  Mr.  Dod   with 
Mike   Flannogan.      The   first  named  of  these 
gentlemen  is  in  bui»inc.sM  now.     A  \Migon  stamls 
at  the  door  of  his  store  ladened,  this  afternoon, 
with  a  fresh  supfdy  of  goods.     An  energetic  as 
well  as  iM>ur  little  .Mr.  1>ik1  ;  tlic 

wagoner  is  rl  in  unloading  his 

burden,  and  Mr.  i>od  has  otl  his  coat  and  is  on 
top  of  the  loAil  to  assist  in  no  time.  As  the 
individual — you  note  the  difliculiy  exiKjrienced 
in  designating  him.  It  is  said  that  Charles  the 
Second  loved  Saunter  even  more  than  J'orts- 
mouth,  Castlemaine,  Nell  Gwyn,  and  the  rest. 
Saunter,  says  Macaulay,  was  the  really, 

of  his  wt»i>hip:    the  purjKj.seless   i  ii  shall 

j  serve  our  turn  for  a  name.  It  fo  chanced,  then, 
•  that  this  King  Charles  in  lounging  up  the  street 
I  spied  Mr.  Dod  upon  the  top  of  the  wagon.  It 
was  a  critical  intmient,  if  that  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman had  only  known  it.  He  is  perched  uj>on 
the  very  summit  of  the  loaded  wagon,  is  stoop- 
ing with  his  back  towanl  King  Cluirles,  no  coat 
tails  to  injure  his  outline,  globular,  j)romiiient, 
distinct  against  the  .sky.  The  object  strikes  the 
eye  of  His  Majesty  sauntering  li.stlessly  up  the 
street  exactly  jus  a  knob,  or  a  buzzard,  an  owl,  a 
hawk,  or  a  sj>here  of  moss  on  the  top  of  a  dead 
tree  in  easy  shot  would  have  done.  With  His 
Majesty  town  and  forest  arc  about  as  same  a 
thing  as  Sunday  and  Monday  are  the  same  days. 
Taking  exactly  as  much  and  as  little  thought  in 
this  case  as  he  would  have  taken  in  the  other, 
he  throws  his  rifle  to  an  aim  at  the  centre  of 
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Mr.  \h)d  and  firos.  Tlic  bull  sinf:;s  past  that 
^gentleman's  right  ear,  very  near  indeed.  As 
the  old  man  rises  from  his  stooping  posture  His 
Majesty,  having  dropped  his  rille  into  the  hol- 
low of  his  left  arm,  watching  to  sec  the  effect  of 
his  shot,  says  exactly  as  he  would  have  done 
had  it  been  kiKjb,  buzzard,  moss,  or  owl  in- 
stead, 

"  Humph  !  missed  !"  and  lounges  on  without 
another  thoiii^ht  of  Mr.  Dod. 

And  Mr.  Dod  ?  His  first  thought  is  that  it  is 
Michael  Flannegan  come  again.  He  sees  King 
Charles  sauntering  slowly  by,  his  rifle  again 
on  his  shoulder,  in  search  of  some  new  ob- 
ject of  interest ;  understands  the  whole  thing  at 
a  glance;  gazes  through  his  sj)ectacles  after  the 
marksman  for  near  five  minutes  ;  says,  "  Hah  !" 
and,  turning  again  to  his  work,  toils  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened. 

And  that  is  all,  absolutely  the  entire  story 
from  beginning  to  close,  of  Mr.  Dod's  second 
shot.  You  will  not,  dear  reader,  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  by  doubting 
the  above.  An  actual  fact  as  it  is,  bewail  rath- 
er your  ignorance  of  .Johnsonvillo  and  its  stage 
of  civilization  at  that  time  than  the  truthfulness 
of  the  writer  in  what  he  says  of  the  same. 

SIKJT  TIIK  TlIIUl). 
Let  us  do  exact  justice  to  Johnsonville,  how- 
ever. There  was  a  terrible  amount  pf  violation 
of  all  law,  human  and  divine,  going  on  there  all 
the  time.  In  fact,  poetry  is  a  beautiful  thing: 
we  remember  touching  verses  thereof  we  mem- 
orized in  childhood,  jjassngcs  which  we  have 
heartl  in  public  addresses,  striking  selections 
which  Ave  have  had  declaimed  to  us  from  the 
stage — these  rise  to  mind  occasionally  and  in  our 
more  contemplative  moments  •,  yet,  not  ]roetry, 
])rosc  instead,  is  the  vcrnacidar  of  daily  life. 
So  of  law  and  order  in  Johnsonville.  A  good 
many  of  us  resident  therein  have  heard  of  it. 
JMurder,  for  instance :  we  have  read  in  novels 
what  ft  horrid  thing  it  is  to  take  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature— the  commission  of  a  murder,  as 
in  Eugene  Aram,  say,  and  all  the  consequents 
u})on  it,  make  up  the  interest  of  the  story.  Our 
childhood  was  affrighted  by  narratives  of  haunt- 
ed houses,  of  ghosts  rambling  around  a  certain 
oak,  of  s])cctres  to  be  found  ujhiu  some  set  spot 
on  highway  or  blasted  heath,  from — to  use  the 
accuracy  of  an  advertisement — dark  till  twelve 
P.M.  In  every  case — hamlets  and  all  the  rest — 
a  murder  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  ter- 
ror turns.  We  have  read  in  newsj>apers  of 
murders  in  great  cities ;  of  the  activity  of  the 
l)olioe ;  of  the  crowded  court-room  ;  of  the  days 
of  cross-examination,  pleading,  counter-plead- 
ing, charge  to  the  jurv,  verdict,  sentence;  of 
the  execution — all  covering  columns  upon  col- 
imms  of  the  papers,  copiously  illustrated  with 
l)ictures,  i)erhaps.  There  are  old-fashioned  opin- 
ions advanced  in  Scripture,  also,  in  reference  to 
murder  as  a  crime.  Yes ;  we  have  memories, 
traditions,  theories,  sentimentalities  in  reference 
to  murder,  exactly  as  we  have  poetic  f\incies. 


But  such  fancies  arc  no  more  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  Johnsonville  than  is  poetry  the  common 
language  of  its  streets.  About  once  a  month 
some  man  kills  another  man  there,  with  all  im- 
aginable variety  of  motive  and  maimer.  We 
vi/i  be  a  little  shocked  in  the  first  instant  of 
hearing  of  it — there  the  whole  thing,  which  cre- 
ates elsewhere  such  tremendous  sensation,  be- 
gins and  ends.  The  murderer  escapes  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

But  about  Mr.  Dod  ? 

Pardon! — It  is  very  hard  to  crystallize  about 
noble  little  INIr.  Dod — as  they  say  rock-candy  is 
crystallized  about  a  thread — all  we  have  to  say. 
— The  justice  we  were  endeavoring  to  do  John- 
sonville was  this ;  all  the  crimes  committed  there 
were  not  always  by  its  own  residents.  The 
town,  from  its  position,  was,  to  multitudes  of 
bad  men  witliout  homes,  what  some  tree-top 
overlooking  many  farm-yards  is  to  the  hawk — 
merely  a  point  uj)on  which  to  alight  for  a  few 
moments  until  the  next  victim  can  be  selected. 
That  night,  as  an  illustration,  a  few  months 
after  the  event  last  narrated,  upon  which  JMr. 
Dod  was  fired  at  the  third  time,  not  before  in 
Johnsonville  and  not  since  the  event,  has  Mr. 
Dod  seen  or  heard  of  tlic  parties.  The  circum- 
stances were  these : 

"  I  was  detained  pretty  late  that  night  in  my 
store" — we  will  let  the  old  gentleman  tell  his 
own  story  this  time — "  It  must  have  been  near 
midnight.  I  was  busy  writing  inside  when  a 
rap  comes  upon  the  front-door.  I  paid  no  at- 
tention to  it  at  all.  But  the  rapping  kept  up 
so  long  at  last  I  went  there  and  asked,  '  Who's 
there  ?'  Somebody  begged  me  to  open  the  door. 
I  refused  to  do  so.  I  would  have  done  it  in- 
stantly back  in  Delaware,  but  not  where  I  was. 
I  had  lived  too  long,  by  this  time,  in  Johnson- 
ville for  that.  Besides  the  voice,  rather  voices 
— for  there  were  two  men  of  them — were  strange 
to  me. 

"  '  Oh,  open  the  door,  man  !'  they  urged, 

"  'No,  I  wont.     What  do  you  want?" 

"  '  Pshaw,  o))en  your  door,  we  want  to  light  a 
candle  ;  what  are  you  afraid  of?' 

"But  I  wouldn't.  They  tried  their  best  to 
get  me  to  do  so.  No,  Sir.  I  now  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  You  see  I  had  been  pretty 
active  since  going  into  business  in  Johnsonville ; 
I  may  say  quite  active.  I  had  bought  and  sold 
quite  a  lot  of  goods  by  this  time.  I  dare  say  it 
was  supposed  I  had  money  in  the  store.  A 
great  mistake,  for  my  rule  was  to  keep  my 
money  going  as  fast  as  I  could,  turning  it  over 
and  over.  JVIy  maxim  always  has  been,  a  nim- 
ble sixpence  is  worth  more  than  a  slow  shilling. 
Oh,  well,  at  last  one  of  them,  after  they  had 
whispered  a  long  time  together — you  see  it  was 
midnight,  as  dark  as  pitch,  not  a  soul  except 
ourselves  awake  any  where  in  that  part  of  the 
town — one  of  them  says  to  me  in  a  low  tone 
with  a  curse,  it  is  amazing  how  well  even  a 
deaf  man  can  hear  when  he  listens  closely, 
savs, 
'"'Mr.  Dod!' 
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*'* Well,  what?' asked  I. 

"•You  let  us  in.  We  are  two  of  us  here 
armed  to  tlie  teeth.  We  intend  to  get  in.  If 
you  don't  unbar  the  door  this  instant  we  will 
break  in  ' 

**'.Tryit;'  That  was  every  word  I  said.  'Try 
it!'  And  tl)e  only  weapon  I  had  in  the  world 
was  the  old  hatchet  I  used  in  opening  my  goods 
boxes.  It  is  very  strange.  I  never  had  such 
feelings  in  old  Delaware  in  my  life  as  I  had 
then.  'Try  iti'  I  said,  that  was  all.  It  was 
very  strange,  but  I  actually  wished  they  icould 
try  it ;  sure  as  you  live,  J<ir,  I  would  have  killed 
one  of  those  men  with  the  hatchet,  both  of  them. 
I  felt  as  confident  of  it  as  I  ever  did  in  any  trade 
I  ever  made  in  my  life.    All  I  said  wa.s,  *  Try  it  I    " 

"And  what  then,  Mr,  Dod?" 

*'  Why,  Sir,  they  gave  a  little  kick  to  the 
door  and  went  ofl'  Did  you  never  know,  Sir, 
that  scoundrels  arc  always  cowards?  I  never 
niolest  or  wrong  any  man  to  the  lH?st  of  my 
knowledge.  If  any  man  tries  to  wrong  me  I 
am  sure  he  is  a  miserable  coward.  Ah,  Ivc 
told  you  that  al>ont  Mike  Flanncgan.  Yes,  n 
base  coward,  and  1  go  on  that  us  a  certainty,  i 
Well.  I  laid  down  the  hatchet,  went  back  to 
my  work  and  forgot  all  about  them.  When  I 
had  pot  through,  I  barred  and  K»ckcd  up  very 
carefully,  you  may  l)elieve,  creeping  as  suildenly 
and  as  silently  <»ut  of  the  front-tloor  as  I  could. 
Sure  enough  there  they  were,  two  men,  on  the 
opjK)sitc  side  of  the  street  evidently  watching. 
I  did  not  even  liave  the  hatchet,  but  walked, 
none  the  lens  ra|>iilly,  straight  over  at  them. 
One  broke  and  ran.  The  other  linu'ereJ  till  I 
cumc  up. 

*' *  So  soiiiel>o<ly  has  l>een  ai>ti:rl)inp:  nou, 
Mr.  Dod?'  he  said.  A  big  ruflian  he  wa".  and 
armcil  heavily. 

"  *  How  do  you  know  it?'  I  asked,  <juh.k  .i.s  a 
flash 

** '  Oh,  I  hapj>ened  to  be  pa.ssing  along,  heard 
them  at  your  iloor.' 

"  '  HapjKJued  to  be  passing  along?  Ilap- 
}>encd  ?  and  at  thii  hour  of  the  ni^hl !  Now, 
Sir' — I  said  to  him,  coming  up  very  dose  as  I 
spoko  :  he  was  two  good  feet  higher  than  I  was, 
but  I  felt  exactly  as  I  would  have  done  if  I  was 
speaking  to  a  boy  I  had  come  upon  in  my  wa- 
ter-melon patch — 'now.  Sir,'  I  said,  *I  will  let 
yon  olf  this  once,  lint  I  do  most  solemnly  as- 
sure you  if  ever  I  catch  you  about  my  store 
again  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you,  the  trorse  for 
you !'  Why,  Sir,  he  would  have  shot  me  down 
with  his  revolver,  or  cut  me  down  with  his  . 
knife  if  I  had  s|x>ken  in  any  other  tone," 
reasoned  little  Mr.  Dod  througii  his  s[>ectacles. 
"Till  a  man's  conscience  is  utterly  gone,  if  you 
boldly  and  fearlessly  talk  with  it  against  him, 
not  argue  the  question,  you  see,  but  assume, 
with  him,  tliat  he  is  wrong — it  must  be  done 
promptly  and  boldly — he  wilts  down  at  once  like 
a  great  big  bad  boy.  i 

"  '  Oh,  I  was  only  in  fun,'  he  said. 

"'Well,  I  don't  want  any  more  such  fun; 
and  what  is  more,  I  won't  have  it,'  I  said,  and  i 


went  home  leaving  him  standing  there ;   went 
home,  went  to  beil,  went  to  sleep. 

''No,  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  that  man  ;  it 
must  have  been  the  one  that  ran  awav — the 
man,  I  mean,  who  tried  it  again  the  next  week, 
^ly  wife  said  I  ought  to  keep  a  loaded  }»istol 
about.  I  didn't  think  so.  You  can't  think 
how  much  I  would  hate  to  kill  a  fellow-being. 
Sir.  I  know  it  is  thought  nothing  at  all  of 
here  in  Johnsonvillc,  but  I  was  taught  different 
in  Delaware.  If  you  Ik-'Hovc  me.  Sir,  I  never 
shot  olV  a  j)istol  in  my  lite.  Never  owned  one, 
in  fact,  except  as  I  owned  niouse-tnij»s,  cotl'ee- 
niills,  and  the  like  to  sell  again  in  the  store. 
Kill  such  a  man?  send  his  immmtal  soul 
stpiight  to  hell  in  the  very  act  of  committing  a 
crime?  No,  Sir.  I  would  lather  take  my 
chances — almost  rather  be  killed  myself. 

*•  Yes,  although  it  was  so  dark  1  couldn't  see 
the  rutlian  that  night  on  the  street — his  features 
I  mean — I  am  satisfied  he  gave  it  uj».  It  was 
the  other  man  1  am  almost  certain. 

''It  was  (juite  late  one  evening  next  week. 
I  o|>on  stt.re  very  early  and  1  clobo  very  laic. 
1  am  fond  of  .«;clling  goods ;  tr\-  to  sell  as  many 
ns  I  can.  That  evening  a  big.  iou;:h,  red- 
uhiskered  chap  came  lounging  in  my  store, 
asking  fur  this  and  for  that  and  for  the  other. 
It  never  cutne  into  my  mind  (»nco.  He  got  me 
started,  too,  to  telling  him  about  (Uir  way  of 
tanning  lej^^her  in  Delaware — 1  used  to  sell  a 
good  deal  of  the  article  there.  I  had,  at  Ia.st, 
to  light  u  candle  and  put  it  on  the  show-caM) 
between  us.  Ye«i,  be  wantetl  a  plug  of  tobacco  ; 
then  he  wanted  thirty  feet  of  stake-roj»c.  That 
l.iiit  was  an  unfurtunato  thing  for  him.  It  took 
I  he  couiit»>r  in  front  of  him  to  get  it. 
1.  .1  hail  taken  out  my  knife  to  cut  it,  and 

was  tiUAV  measuring  it  oil*  with  the  yard-stick 
just  before  him,  holding  the  knife  lx*tween  my 
li|»s  as  I  did  so.  It  was  (|uitc  dark  now,  verv 
few  |>eo|»le  passing.  I  looked  up  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  yard  and  knew  my  man  in  an  instant  I 
Full  in  the  doorway  he  was,  a  revolver  in  one 
hand,  a  lH)wie-knife  in  the  other.  I  saw  his 
whole  game  in  a  flash,  and  was  over  the  heap 
of  rope  and  standing  in  eighteen  inches  uf  him 
as  quick. 

"  You  see  he  would  have  shot  or  stabbed  mc 
while  my  eyes  were  down  on  the  rope  measuring 
it,  only  I  suppose  ho  feared  the  noise  wijuhl  at- 
tract people  to  the  spot.  His  idea  was  to  fright- 
en me.  Frighten  me  I  I'eople  sometimes  say 
I  am  a  little  close  in  my  trading.  I  d(jn"t  think 
so ;  yet  who  knows  ?  Terhaps  I  may  be.  But 
it's  generally  jjcople  who  have  failed  in  trying  to 
be  too  close  with  me  in  a  bargain  that  say  so. 
Well,  niaybc  I  am ;  perhaps  so.  Wc  make 
our  living  in  Delaware  by  hard  knocks — slow 
and  steady — for  what  I  know" — Mr.  Dod  rea- 
soned it  over  in  his  njind — "  I  imiy  be  a  little 
close.  But  I  do  uot  think  any  man  can  fright- 
en me.  Nobody  tried  it  back  in  Delaware ;  it 
was  very  often  tried  since  I  moved  to  Johnson- 
ville. 

'•Well,  there  we  stood,  that  big  bully — re- 
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volver  ill  one  hand,  bowie-knife  in  the  other — 
and  I,  with  my  eyes  fastened  upon  his,  that  lit- 
tle ])Ocket-i<nife  in  my  hand.  It  was  the  stran- 
j^est  thin^  in  tlie  world.  He  didn't  say  one 
word,  and  I  didn't  say  a  word — not  one — only 
watched  his  least  motion  like  a  hawk.  I  knew 
if  I  took  my  eye  off  of  his  I  was  a  dead  man.  I 
never  can  tell  how  I  managed  it,  but  I  slowly 
backed  him  along,  pushing  him  along  with  my 
eyes  in  and  against  his,  somehow,  to  the  front- 
door. I  dared  not  cry  for  help  :  ratlier  I  never 
once  thought  of  doing  so.  There  was  a  sort  of 
sjiell  on  us  both  which  I  was  afraid  to  break  by 
a  sound  or  a  move.  I  dared  not  look  one-half 
inch  to  one  side  or  other,  but  I  had  an  impres- 
sion at  last  that  the  man  was  backed  till  his 
heels  were  on  the  threshohl  of  the  front-door. 
Then  I  gave  a  sudden  jump  with  all  my  might 
against  his  broad  chest,  keci)ing  my  eyes  in  his 
to  the  last,  and  out  ho  went  backward  and  down 
the  steps  into  tiie  dark  like  a  bag  of  potatoes. 
Down  lie  went,  but  as  he  went,  whether  it  was 
by  accident  or  he  did  it  to  kill,  I  don't  know, 
l)ut  his  revolver  went  off.  Sing  it  went  by  my 
left  car  as  I  slammed  the  door  to,  locked,  and 
barred  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  was 
quite  nervous  when  it  was  all  over,  a  kind  of 
tremble  from  head  to  foot.  Not  until  it  was 
over — cold  and  still  as  a  rock  till  then.  See  the 
bullet?  There  it  is  sticking  in  the  ceiling  over 
your  head — 

"  Calico  ?  Oh,  molasses  ?  You  will  excuse 
me,  ma'am,  I  am  a  little  deaf.  Yes,  ma'am,  an 
excellent  article  ;  step  this  way." 

SHOT  THE  FOURTH. 

If  there  ever  lived  in  this  world  an  individual 
who  refrained  from  all  vain  imaginings  of  every 
sort  that  individual  was  Mrs.  Dod.  When  we 
see  a  child  remarkably  like  its  parents  we  hasten 
to  congratulate  them  upon  the  fact,  having  some 
vague  idea  that  the  resemblance  indicates,  in 
pro])ortion  to  its  degree,  an  unusual  aftection 
existing  between  said  parents — upon  which  who- 
ever will  let  him  write  a  treatise.  Certainly 
may  you  count  upon  such  mutual  affection  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  when  thoy  have  grown 
exceedingly  like  each  other.  If  you  had  met 
Mr.  Dod  at  the  North  Pole  and  afterward, 
knowing  nothing  about  her,  Mrs.  Dod  at  the 
South  Pole,  you  would  instantly  have  said. 
How  came  these  duplicates  so  far  apart  ?  Two 
peas  from  the  same  pod  ?  Had  you  clothed  Mrs. 
Dod  in  her  husband's  habiliments,  not  forgetting 
the  spectacles,  and  Mr.  Dod  in  his  wife's  gar- 
ments, it  is  solemnly  believed  the  former  might 
have  measured  calico  and  weighed  bacon  at  the 
store,  and  the  latter  have  baked  cakes  and 
mended  stockings  at  home  for  a  twelvemonth 
and  no  one  have  detected  the  arrangement. 
Only  Mrs.  Dod  was,  morally,  the  best  of  the 
two,  of  course ;  that  all  wives  are.  Quiet,  do- 
mestic, pious  Mrs.  Dod,  brimful  of  all  good 
works  in  her  silent,  unobtrusive  fiishion — not  as 
beautiful  at  all  as  an  angel,  she  certainly  seemed 
as  faultless.     Very  much  higher  in  position  will 


such  stand  in  the  other  world  than  they  do  in 
this  pinchbeck  and  parvenu  state  of  existence. 

It  is  this  Mrs.  Dod  who  electrified  her  hus- 
band, before  he  was  out  of  bed  one  morning, 
with  a  dream  she  had  dreamed  during  the  past 
night.  Never  before  in  her  life  had  she  ever 
d.reamed,  at  least  ever  told  a  dream.  Never 
since  has  she  indulged  in  such  a  variation  upon 
the  even  tune  and  tenor  of  her  daily  life.  She 
had  started  out  with  her  husband  upon  some 
mysterious  procession,  had  returned  without  him 
— that  was  the  whole  of  it.  But  she  had  dreamed 
it  over  and  over  all  night  through.  And  there 
is  a  vague  waving  of  hearse  plumes  about  the 
memory  of  her  procession,  a  horror  and  a  dread. 
Never  has  Mr.  Dod  seen  his  wife  so  disturbed. 

Worse  and  worse.  Mr.  Dod,  having  duly 
derided  his  Avife's  fears  and  concealed  his  own, 
dresses  and  proceeds  to  the  stable  as  usual  to 
feed  cow  and  horse.  He  is  hardly  out  of  the 
room  when  little  Khoda  awakes  with  a  scream. 
No  children  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dod.  Their 
only  daughter  llhoda  is  a  mere  memory,  with 
her  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes,  of  Delaware,  in 
whose  soil  she  slumbers  by  the  old  church.  A 
mere  memory,  save  as  she  is  alive  again  to  them 
in  her  little  daughter  and  namesake. 

It  has  been  recorded  herein  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dod  were  devoid  of  imagination ;  yet,  as  little 
llhoda  stands  by  her  grandpapa's  knees  when 
he  is  at  home  at  night  from  the  store,  and  puts 
aside  her  flaxen  hair  and  looks  up  to  him  with 
her  blue  eyes,  both  of  the  old  people  forget  for 
a  time  the  lapse  of  years  and  fail  to  remember 
that  this  is  not  their  first  Ehoda— the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  they  love  her  a  deal  more 
than  they  did  the  first.  And  this  morning  lit- 
tle llhoda  springs  from  bed  with  the  cry,  "  Oh, 
grandpa !  grandpa  is  dead ! " 

In  vain  good  Mrs.  Dod,  far  from  being  soothed 
in  her  distress  by  the  child's  grief,  endeavors  to 
persuade  her  to  the  contrary.  The  child  clam- 
bers into  his  bed  to  see  for  herself,  tears  in  and 
out  of  every  room  of  the  house  in  frantic  search 
for  him,  in  her  bare  feet,  her  night-dress  and  di- 
sheveled hair  streaming  about  her.  Still  scream- 
ing in  terror  for  her  grandfather,  she  rushes  out 
of  the  house,  as  she  is,  to  the  stable,  sees  him 
there,  plunges  after  him  regardless  of  Mooly's 
horns  and  Billy's  heels,  and  climbs  up  upon 
him  and  clings  to  him  laughing  and  crying  and 
trembling  and  hugging  and  kissing  her  little 
grandpa  in  a  way  one  who  had  never  seen  old 
Mr.  Dod  except  in  the  act  of  drawing  molasses, 
or  shoveling  out  sugar  from  a  hogshead,  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  somewhat  soiled  as  to  dress,  and 
wrinkled  as  to  cheeks,  and  pinched  as  to  nose 
and  lips,  would  never  have  imagined  possible. 

Old  Mr.  Dod  is  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  it 
all,  and  resolves  to  think  it  well  over  when  he 
can  get  time.  And  Khoda  flies  in  an  inch  of 
Billy's  heels,  gi'azing  with  her  night-gown  Moo- 
ly's horns,  back  to  the  house  as  eagerly  as  she 
left  it,  to  assure  her  grandma  that  grandpa  is 
still  alive.  The  demurest,  quietest  child  in  the 
world  ordinarily,  she  seems  possessed  this  morn- 
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inc^,  which  would  be  less  stranf]^e  if  her  grancl- 
mother  liai  not  been  also  seized  upon  at  about 
the  same  time  by  the  spirit,  whether  from  below 
or  from  above. 

And  it  comes  upon  old  Mr.  Dod,  too,  this 
Banshee,  this  Lares,  this  warninf?  t>imulacra — 
whatever  it  is.  No  more  sentiment  in  this  old 
couple,  as  rigid  and  as  wooden  as  the  Noah  and 
his  wife  of  a  child's  toy  ark — almost  as  small 
and  as  much  alike  as  said  well  known  pair  by- 
the-by !  Yet  even  tiiesc  are  lifted  by  the  same 
Aura,  whatever  it  is  that  j)Ossesses  little  Rhoda. 

Every  syllable  here  narrated  being  simjjle 
fact  we  won  t  spoil  it  by  theory,  merely  remark- 
ing: 

"Tlicre  are  mon^  tiling-'  i:i  heaven  nnd  caitli,  II'">r.'\ti(\ 
Than  are  dreamt  ol  in  ymir  i)liili.i?ophy.  ' 

A  little  worn,  ])erlia))s,  the  quotation,  but  an 
admirable  way  of  getting  nd  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

Yes,  It  seizes  upon  old  Mr.  Dod,  too.  Not 
in  direct  connection  with  wife  or  grandchild 
either.  He  gets  through  feeding,  docs  fifty 
other  little  jobs  about  the  stable  and  the  back 
premises,  doesn't  go  to  the  iiousc  till  lihoda, 
standing  just  within  the  liack-door,  rings  the  bell 
for  breakfast.  Just  as  he  gets  within  twenty  feet 
of  that  door  it  come  upon  him,  a  horror,  a  dread, 
a  shivering  ns  of  death.  Still  he  advances  to- 
ward his  little  pet  ringing  hard  at  the  bell  within 
the  door,  dressed  by  this  time,  entirely  over  her 
fright,  smootheil  hair  and  demure  blue  eyes  as 
usual. 

Jiiit  she  ceases  ringing  with  the  smile  frozen, 
so  to  s|)eak,  on  her  face  a.s  her  grandfather  ap- 
proaches, tenified  at  the  horror  on  his  face, 
<;eascs  and  screams  with  ilismay.  With  a  l\»rcc 
like  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  fidl  against  him, 
like  a  sea  wave  bearing  strong  upon  bis  chest  to 
sweep  him  back,  tlie  old  mai^  presses  on  with 
his  per.-istence  all  arou.sed  against  his  fear.  His 
foot  is  on  the  lower  step  of  the  Iwck-door,  there 
is  the  sudden,  sharp  crack  of  a  revolver  from 
his  left  hand  somewhere,  but  he  is  in  the  liou.se 
safe  and  sound,  his  grandchild  sobbing  in  his 
arms,  his  good  little  wife  weeping  ujkjii  his 
shoulder.  Singular  dimness  of  vision,  however, 
when  he  can  look  around  a  little.  No  specta- 
cles on  !  Yes,  exactly  as  he  supjiosed,  they  lie, 
what  is  left  of  them,  on  the  ground  far  ot!'  to  the 
right  of  the  back  step.  Ah,  yes,  that  accounts 
for  the  throbbing  in  the  left  eye,  tiie  ball  from 
the  revolver  had  passed  that  near  it  carrying  oil' 
the  spectacles  in  its  course. 

"I  ees  perfectly  aston-ished  at  you,  Sare! 
You  one  old  man,  vieux,  le  plus  cu/e,  what  you 
call  him?  (pii  dure  depuis,  long-tewps I  Suppose 
my  head  there,  hch  ?  Des  vitres,  window  ?  I 
sit  at  my  cofcf  Que  voulez-vous?  You  shoot 
wizout  sense !" 

For  ]Mr.  Dod's  next  neighbor  to  the  right 
along  the  street,  a  nervous  French  dancing-mas- 
ter and  music-teacher,  has  rushed  in  as  the  fam- 
ily sit  down  to  breakfast,  without  even  waiting 
to  knock  ;  and,  after  ten  minutes  of  the  most 
intense  gesticulation  and  explanation  on  the 


part  of  Mons.  Saligne,  they  learn  that  the  ball 
which  Mr.  Dod  so  narrowly  escaped  has  made 
a  hole  through  the  Frenchman's  window,  very 
nearly  makiug  one  through  his  head,  as  he  sits 
at  breakfast. 

It  takes  another  ten  minutes  to  explain  to 
their  etlervescing  neighbor,  illustrating  the  ex- 
planation with  the  wreck  of  the  sjiectaclcs,  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  The  supernatural  part 
of  the  atl'air  Mr.  Dod  keejis  to  himself.  But 
when  31ons.  Saligne,  turning  his  wrath  to  won- 
der, pours  that  upon  them  instead,  Mr.  Dod 
compressing  his  lips  at  his  wife  not  to  say  a 
word,  and  Mrs.  Dod  sips  her  cotVe«  not  in  the 
least  intending  to — no  telling  certainly  who  hred 
the  shot.  To  all  that  Mons.  Saligne  seizes  upon 
this  occasion  to  advance  in  reference  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  Johnsonvilk',  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dod  have 
nothing  to  say,  one  half  of  the  Frenchman's 
vehement  opinion  being  in  his  own  unknown 
tongue,  the  other  half  being  jirofanity. 

The  fact  is,  Johnsonville  has  come  upon  the 
})ftir  in  a  way  they  never  thought  of,  more  like 
an  attack,  lengthened  and  severe,  of  influenza, 
say;  they  can  trace  it  all  to  the  imiirudence  of 
leaving  Delaware  in  the  lirst  place,  as  you  can 
trace  influenza  to  getting  your  feet  wet,  but  are 
as  resigned  and  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the 
one  atlliction  a.s  they  would  have  been  iu  regard 
to  the  other. 

Good  Mr.  1'  »d  never  whispers  Tony  Trice's 
name  to  his  wife,  yet  he  knows  it  must  have 
l)een  Tony.  But  the  day  before  he  had  siized 
upon  Tony  in  the  very  act  of  secreting  a  Der- 
ringer from  his  own  show-case,  had  taken  Tony 
by  the  shoulder,  marched  him  out  at  the  front- 
dooi  witii  a  brief  assurance  that  if  he  ever  en- 
tered the  store  again  he  would — Tony  never 
could  remember  exactly  what  Mr.  Dod  would 
do,  only  that  it  w;is  something  to  be  bitterly  re- 
sented. Who  can  teH':*  Not  fourti'cn  years  old 
yet,  Tony  had  already  shot  down  a  negro  boy 
for  making  mouths  at  him. 

If  two  shots  after  ihis  had  not  yet  to  be  nar- 
rated it  Would  gratify  the  writer  to  say  a  word 
about  the  rapidity  with  which  infants  in  John- 
sonville became  men.  As  to  childhood,  as  known 
in  other  climes,  it  was  as  mythical  in  Johnson- 
ville almost  as  execution  for  murder.  A  boy 
of  six  and  upward  had  other  luxuries  herefrom 
what  he  would  have  had  at  the  same  age  else- 
where. A  sugar-plum  .elsewhere  is  a  chew  of 
tobacco  here  ;  a  stick  of  candy  between  the  lijjs 
elsewhere  a  cigar  here ;  a  hobby-horse  there  is 
a  vicious  pony  here ;  a  rattle  there  a  revolver 
here.  They  say  that  the  young  crocodile  the 
instant  it  is  born ^ 

But  no,  all  this  is  not  Mr.  Dod.  He  does  not 
certainly  know  to  this  hour  who  fired  that  shot. 
Tony  is  long  since  dead,  poisoned,  poor  fellow, 
by  drinking  a  bottle  of  rat  poison  from  his  mo- 
ther's closet  by  mistake  for  brandy  when  he  was 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  frolic.  This 
mystery  still  hangs,  like  a  curl  of  smoke  after 
the  ball  is  sped,  over  the  subject,  a  mystery  as 
impalpable  and  beyond  grasp  as  the  other. 
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The  singular  premonitions  of  death  in  this 
case!  Not  the  premonitions  themselves,  that 
there  is  no  use,  as  has  been  said,  of  even  at- 
tempting to  exj)lain  ;  but  that  there  should  be  a 
warning  of  certain  death  wiien  there  was  only- 
danger  of  death  instead.  Does  the  barometer 
ever  indicate  storm,  and  the  storm  not  come  at 
last  ?  But  there  was  the  approach  of  danger  in 
this  case,  as  there  may  be  the  approach  of  a 
tempest  in  the  other,  even  though  in  neither  case 
it  actually  smites  and  shivers.  True,  since  then 
there  is  a  shrinking,  as  of  the  mercury  in  its 
tube  of  glass,  of  the  blood  and  marrow  in  Iheir 
tubes  of  vein  and  bone,  at  the  tin-eatening  of 
danger  even  when  it  does  not  actually  smite, 
such  premonitions  are  given  to  us  of  our  maker 
as  the  barometer  is,  not  in  vain  but  for  actual 
use. 

Not  entirely  so.  That  near  relative  of  the 
writer  of  these  lines,  who  walked  the  floor  all 
one  night  in  frenzy  of  apprehension  for  her  lover 
who  was  away  in  excellent  health  on  a  journey, 
wiuit  availed  this  premonition  to  her,  when,  as 
it  was  afterward  ascertained,  her  lover  was  that 
very  night,  hundreds  of  miles  away,  dying  in 
agonies  of  pain  from  cholera?  She  was  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  hear  the  tidings  of  his  death 
when  it  came,  knew  with  perfect  certainty,  when 
the  messenger  knocked  at  the  door,  that  he  had 
come  to  bring  her  the  news — that  was  all  the 
avail  premonition  was  to  her.  The  profound 
conclusion,  let  us  hasten  to  it,  is  that  we  under- 
stand notliing  whatever  upon  the  matter. 

But  that  solid,  stolid,  thoroughly  unimagin- 
ative and  practical  people  like  these  two  should 
have  been  so  exercised  !  To  every  rill,  however 
obscure  and  dull,  it  is  granted  to  have  at  least  a 
cascade  or  so  before  it  reaches  the  sea ;  and  it  is 
some  sudden  fall  over  rugged  rocks,  too,  that 
makes  it.  But  these  two,  so  matter  of  course 
and  common-sense  as  they  were !  It  was  as  if 
the  grub  sliould  suddenly  flash  forth  its  butter- 
fly wings,  and  then  refold  them  again  beneath 
its  dull  skin  and  be  a  grub  again.  But  the 
wings  can  not  be  as  completely  and  closely  folded 
as  they  were  before.  Like  every  other  event 
whicJi  befalls  one  in  this  world,  this  thing  did 
not  happen  to  these  without  eflcct.  Perhaps  all 
its  use  was  in  that,  and  it  did  them  good. 

SHOT  THE  FIFTH. 

And  here  the  writer  will  have  to  hold  his  pen 
with  a  firmer  hand  than  before  ;  this  shot  is  fired 
during  the  era  of  secession  and  in  the  very  cen- 
tre thereof,  and  there  are  a  thousand  things  con- 
nected with  that  to  drag  the  pen  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other  from  Mr.  Dod.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  cling  to  him  amidst  the  storm  as  with  all 
our  might. 

One  of  the  innumerable  curses  of  secession  to 
the  South  itself — and  here  we  are  departing  from 
Mr.  Dod  at  the  very  outset,  but  we  can  not  help 
it — was  the  way  in  which  Confederate  soldiers 
themselves  ravaged  it.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
destruction  by  them  as  acts  of  "military  neces- 
sity" of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Southern  proper- 


ty in  the  shape  of  railroads,  stores,  cotton,  corn, 
and  the  like.  The  small  part  of  the  awful  sui- 
cide to  which  reference  is  now  made  is  to  the 
habit  of  Confederate  soldiers  in  plundering,  on 
military  necessity,  of  an  individual  nature  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  stores  of  such  towns  and 
villages  in  the  South  as  came  in  their  way. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  we  would  stand  in 
balcony  and  window,  wave  handkerchief,  throw 
flowers,  ofi'er  water  from  our  eyes  and  our  cis- 
terns, spread  tables  and  transparencies,  peal  about 
their  ears  all  the  noise — vocal  and  instrumental 
— in  reach  from  the  shrill  hurrah  of  a  child  up 
to  the  clang  of  every  church-bell.  Later  in  the 
war,  when  the  same  soldiers,  who  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  iiard  fighting,  harder  eating  mean- 
while, marched  by,  we  double  locked  our  store- 
doors,  nailed  down  our  windows,  and  hid  our- 
selves in  our  inmost  apartments  as  they  marched 
through. 

It  began,  at  first  with  the  soldiers  taking  our 
eggs  and  the  hens  that  laid  them ;  next  our 
fruit ;  then  our  fence-rails  for  firing ;  after  that 
hogs,  bee-hives,  beeves,  and  any  and  every  thing 
that  came  in  their  way,  with  a  good  deal  that 
did  not ;  but  in  a  mathematically  progressive  se- 
ries of  articles  of  increasing  value  with  the  in- 
creasing degree  of  demoralization.  The  coun- 
try about  Johnsonville,  as  the  war  advanced, 
being  pretty  cleanly  swept  of  these,  our  gallant 
defenders  ascended  on  the  scale  of  theft  to  the 
stores.  It  was  at  a  still  later  stage,  that,  broken 
into  squads  of  thoroughly  degraded  desperadoes, 
they  took,  with  blackened  faces,  money  and  life, 
with  brutal  tongues  cursing  the  unresisting  vic- 
tims even  while  plundering  and  butchering  them. 

We  have  all  read  of  tlie  awful  ceremony  of 
the  Harakara  in  Japan  ;  how  some  portly  noble, 
in  case  of  emergency,  slices  himself  open  with 
keen  blade,  and  so  falte  and  perishes  on  the 
ground  weltering  in  his  bowels  and  his  blood. 
We  all  know  of  the  epidemic  suicide  of  the  Brit- 
ons during  the  fogs  of  November  and  the  blow- 
ing of  the  east  wind.  Since  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  least,  did  ever  a  people  butcher  itself 
more  slowly,  deliberately,  causelessly,  utterly, 
than  did  the  Southern  people !  Oh,  that  terri- 
ble and  foggiest  of  all  Novembers !  Oh,  the  long 
continued  blowing  of  that  awful  east  wind  I 

But  let  us  cleave  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Dod. 

When  Mr.  Dod  engaged  in  selling  goods  he 
imagined  it  a  peaceful  calling ;  during  secession 
he  found  it  the  most  perilous  and  warlike  of 
businesses,  and  he  manned  his  store  during  long 
months  of  that  period  exactly  as  he  would  have 
done  a  breach,  expecting  and  prepared  for  an 
assault  at  any  moment. 

And  here  is  a  trait  in  Mr.  Dod's  character 
which  can  not  be  concealed  consistently  with 
the  truth.  Very  many  were  the  days  of  thanks- 
giving and  fasting  appointed  by  the  Confederate 
authorities.  Upon  these  the  stores  in  Johnson- 
ville, as  a  general  rule,  were  closed.  But  his 
store — little  old  Mr.  Dod  was  alone  in  this — did 
not  close.  By  defect,  perhaps,  of  his  singular 
deafness  he  never  heard  of  these  days  in  time 
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to  close  his  store,  or  did  not  hear  of  them  with 
sufficient  clearness  as  to  their  exact  date  until 
they  were  past.  No  one  denies  that  this  may, 
in  part,  have  been  owing  to  a  reluctance  on  his 
side  to  lose  any  available  moment  of  making 
money ;  no  more  energetic  little  man  in  the 
world  than  Mr.  Dod  in  tlic  turning  an  honest 
])enny.  But  that  was  only  the  smallest  segment 
of  his  reason.  Nor  was  it  from  an  intidel  mo- 
tive, or  even  any  worldly-raindcdness  in  tilings 
spiritual,  which  caused  him  so  to  act.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  tlie  phice  himself,  no  com- 
municant could  be  more  regular  in  his  attend- 
ance thereat ;  a  more  devoted  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian never  lived.  But  somehow  his  cliurch  it- 
self, from  its  pastor  down,  was  ahnost  as  dere- 
lict in  these  purely  political  feasts  and  fasts  as 
Mr.  Dod — to  the  deep  and  loud-sjKikcn  indig- 
nation of  all  good  secessionists  in  Johnsonvillc. 
And  a  terrible  to-do  these  made  about  it,  until 
they  wearied  of  abusing  a  church  which  re- 
mained as  unswervcd  thereby  from  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way  as  the  summer  breeze  in  its 
quiet  blowing. 

You  observe,  no  man  living  could  lay  the 
least  charge  against  cither  Mr.  l)(xl  (»r  Mr. 
Dod's  church;  ncitlu'r  it  nor  he  </<*/ any  thin„' 
objectionable  to  the  mo-Jt  patriotic,  scarcely  even 
s'lid  any  thing,  so  far  as  could  l)C  authenticated. 
But  then  there  was  a  vjtst  deal  whit  li  both  he 
and  it  failed  to  do  and  say.  Wliilc  tho  Hon. 
Ferdinand  Fulgor  wiw  dcu)(mstmiiug  the  incal- 
culable blessings  of  tho  Confederacy  and  curses 
of  tho  Union  you  never  «iw.  perhaj>s,  one  mem- 
ber of  that  church  even  present  aujong  the  au- 
dience. From  the  llcv.  Ik-njamin  Bowow — tho 
tremendous  preacher  ()f  th<  ( i  1  before  se- 
cession, and  pcrhiips  after  >  ,  rf  he  sur- 
vives it,  politician  and  pamphleteer — Mr.  I)«>d, 
and  pretty  much  all  of  the  same  membership, 
shrank  with  deeper  sealed  horror,  if  possiUle, 
than  even  from  the  purely  political  leaders  of 
the  disastrous 

But  we  must  cleave  to  Mr.  Dod. 

What  we  were  endeavoring  to  observe  was, 
that,  as  he  diil  not  close  his  store  upon  days  of 
military  thanksgivinjj  or  fasting,  so  neither  did 
he  shut  up  his  front-door  and  retire  home  by 
the  l>ack  way  whenever  there  happened  to  be 
Confederate  soldiers  in  town :  a  course  quite 
common,  and  not  without  reason,  among  the 
store-keepers  of  the  town. 

Perhajis  it  was  because  it  came  on  so  gradu- 
ally that  Mr.  Dod  got  hardened  to  it.  At  tirst 
the  soldiers,  dropping  into  his  store  to  inquire 
for  this  article  and  that,  would  curse  extortion- 
ers in  general ;  but  here  Mr.  Dod's  deafness 
came  to  his  assistance.  Next,  on  being  told 
the  price  of  tobacco,  they  would  heap  upon  his 
head  curses,  of  the  specialty  and  personality  of 
which  Mr.  Dod  could  have  had  no  doubt,  if  his 
deafness  had  not  risen  between  him  and  them 
with  the  torrent.  Next  a  barefooted  soldier 
actually  seized  upon  one  of  a  pair  of  boots,  with 
many  a  terrible  oatli  tliat  he  would  have  the 
pair  or  die  ;    but  t!ien  ]Mr.  Dod,  on   the  other 


side  of  the  counter,  had  the  other  boot  with  as 
desperate  a  clutch.  The  string  wiiich  held 
them  together  breaking  down  falls  the  soldier 
with  clattering  armor,  and  before  he  can  rise 
Mr.  Dod  has  that  boot  also  upon  the  shelf  be- 
side its  mate. 

But  things  wax  serious.  Not  two  weeks  aft- 
er this  and  Mr.  Dod  has  to  confront  a  needier, 
more  drunken,  more  desperate  son  of  Mars. 
No  store  in  Johnsonvillc  but  has  been  heavily 
plundered  by  soldiery  by  this  time — all  except 
his  store.  Drunken  cavalry  ride  at  will  on 
hoi*scback  into  almost  every  store  on  the  street, 
and  the  kee})ers  thereof  think  it,  on  the  whole, 
tiie  safest  jilan  to  pass  it  over  as  a  joke,  get 
them  out  the  best  way  they  can,  reassure  such 
fainting  females  as  happen  to  be  shopping  in 
the  htore  at  tho  moment,  and  say  as  little  as 
j>ossible  afterwanl  abtnit  it.  Not  so  tough  lit- 
tle Mr.  Dod.  Onee  only  an  intoxicated  soldier 
tried  it  with  him  :  lK,'foro  the  hor.so's  nose  was 
fairly  in  the  door  Mr.  Dod  had  tlown  at  the  an- 
imal's head  like  a  wasp  or  a  wild-«.at,  and  horse 
and  rider  lay  tumbled  in  the  gutter  before  the 
store,  the  horse  being  rather  the  uppermost  of 
the  two  than  otherwise. 

But  on  the  orcasion  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  the  soldier  in  (|ucstion  not  only  threatens 
but  acts.  After  long  colhjquy  between  the  two 
— if  that  can  Ikj  called  such  where  there  is  such 
stone  deafness  on  the  one  side — the  soldier  con- 
cludes his  remarks  by  seizing  upon  an  armful 
of  shoes  from  the  counter  and  making  for  the 
«1  ..  ■!.  In  a  thtsh  is  the  owner  thereof  after 
hill..  It  is  im|><»ssible  to  describe  the  j)roccss ; 
but  Mr.  Dod  hangs  u|)on  the  otVendcr's  rear  so 
active,  ixjrsi.-ilont,  incessant,  it  can  only  lie  de- 
»cril)ed  by  saving  that,  although  .Mr.  Dod  is  a 
square  or  so  along  the  streets  in  accomplishing 
it,  he  at  last  returns,  bringing  his  shoes  with 
him. 

Ihjt  hero,  ih'ii  c<k)\  November  day,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  has  little  Mr.  Dodd,  in 
his  arduous  business  as  merchant,  to  man  tho 
counter  against  a  dozen  or  so  of  .stddiers  who.sc 
rations  seem  to  have  of  late  consisted  altogether 
of  whisky  to  the  exclusion  of  either  food,  cjoth- 
ing,  or  soap.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Dod  de- 
scends into  the  arena  of  argument.  He  has 
sinccrest  pity  for  the  men  whom  jxjlitical  mad- 
ness, on  the  part  of  a  few  leaders,  has  torn  from 
the  plow  and  the  shop,  first  to  brutalize  then  to 
have  butchered.  He  knows  that  they  have  not 
for  many  long  months  had  one  c(mU,  even  of 
the  worthless  Confederate  money,  in  pay.  He 
knows  that  the  clothing  and  all  other  supplies, 
for  whicii  cotton  has  been  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try' by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales,  is  very 
largely  a  myth,  the  proceeds  being  put,  at  a 
thousand  brokers'  offices  in  EurofXJ,  to  the  credit 
of  military  men  of  all  ranks  and  their  favorites, 
in  view  of  a  residence  abroad.  So  he  reasons 
with  them.  He  tells  them  that  his  State,  coun- 
ty, corporation  taxes  are  a  hundred  per  cent, 
higher  than  before  the  war.  That  he  has  to 
pay,  in  addition,  no  less  than  five  distinct  taxes 
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caused  l)y  the  war.     That  he  takes  Confederate  ' 
money  at  exactly  the  rates  others  take  it  from 
him.  ! 

Mr.  I)od,  behind  liis  counter,  waxes  warm, 
gcsticuhites ;  he  has  the  i)rofound  attention  of 
an  admiring  audience.     He  has  forgotten  that 
strategy  is  part  of  war ;    he  has  tlic  attention  ' 
of  some  to  distract  his  eyes  from  the  operations 
of  others  ;  is  Leing  flanked  in  fact  by  a  burly 
soldier  on  his  left,  who,  under  cover  of  a  hogs- 
head, is  apjn'opriating  jilugs  of  tobacco,     l)is-  \ 
covering  the  movement  of  the  enemy,  ^Ir.  Dod 
leaves  argument  for  force,  faces  the  foe,  and  de- 
mands the  money  or  instant  restitution.     Be- 
fore  it  can  be  written  the  soldier  has  his  revolv- 
er above  his  own  head  cocked,    is  bringing  it 
down  ui)on  Mr.  Dod's  breast,  when  the  one  next  i 
him,  with  an  "  Oh  no,  Jim,  he  is  an  old  man!" 
grasjjs  the  weapon  in  such  a  way  that  his  fore-  , 
finger  is  between  the  hammer  and  the  cap,  and  ! 
there  is  the  report  of  the  revolver  and  a  curse 
of  pain  simultaneously  ;  the  soldier  intervening  ' 
has  had   his  finger  broken   as   the  weapon    is 
wrenched  aside.      But  the  ball  only  makes   ai 
smash  of  Mr.  Dod's  person  as  it  is  reflected  in  a 
looking-glass  near  by;   and  for  the  fifth  time 
has  he  esca])ed.  I 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  is  become  a  regular  ' 
veteran  by  this  time,  has  smelled  gunpowder, 
has  been   under  fire   so  much  ;    but   Mr.  Dod 
seems  absolutely  reckless  thereafter  when  sol- 
diers arc  about.     For  some  reason  (can  it  pos- ' 
sibly  be  owing  to  the  succession  of  Federal  vic- 
tories about  this  time  ?)  the  soldiers,  though  more 
numerous,  certainly  more  necessitous,  arc  more 
harmless  —  at  least  when  in  Mr.  Dod's  store.  ' 
So  far  from  fearing  them  he  treats  them  rather 
as  troublesome  boys,  I 

''Oh  come,  come,  men!"  he  says  to  them,  j 
when  lounging  too  long  and  in  troublesome  . 
numbers  about  the  counters,  "you  don't  want  I 
to  buy  any  thing  ;  this  is  a  business  house — do 
get  away — go  along!"  sh-sh-shoo-ing  them  at, 
the  same  time  with  an  upward  motion  toward 
them  of  both  his  hands,  advancing  upon  them  : 
as  he  docs  so,  as  if  they  were  chickens  on  a  gar-  ; 
den-bed-,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  sh-shooed : 

SHOT  THE  SIXTH  AND  LAST. 
We  all  know  how  that  to  Guticre  dc  Car-  \ 
denas  was  granted  the  privilege  of  placing  upon 
his  escutcheon  the  letters  SS,  he  having  first  ; 
pointed  out  to  Isabella  her  lover  Ferdinand  with 
the  exclamation,  "  Ese  cs,  Ese  cs,''  sounding,  in 
the  Spanish  tongue,  exactly  as  the  letters  afore-  | 
said.     To  little  Mr.  Dod  might  be  granted  the 
same  i)rivilege  with  reference  to  his  experiences  | 
in  being  fired  upon — only  he  would  not  do  well  \ 
to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  have  said  letters  ' 
engraved  or  painted,  there  being  no  saying  how  , 
much  oftener  he  is  to  be  a  target  yet.     Let  us 
say  it  plainly  here,  though  during  this  present 
writing*  we  would  not  dare  in  this  latitude  to 
say   it  openly.     Little  Mr.  Dod  was,  is,  ever  i 

*  This  narrative  w&a  written  in  Southwestern  "-Dixie"  j 
and  in  secession  times. — En.  Hakpee's  Mag.  | 
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will  be  a — Union  man.  As  you  sew  in  your  gold 
into  your  clothing  in  journeying  among  robbers ;. 
as  you  conceal  under  turban  and  beard  and 
mantle  the  fact  of  your  being  a  Frank  during 
a  visit  to  a  Turkish  mosque  ;  as  you  would  have 
most  carefully  secreted  your  being  a  Protestant 
— [the  nineteenth  century  furnishing  no  illustra- 
tion strong  enough  for  this  as  well  as  for  a  vast 
deal  besides  under  secession,  we  are  compelled 
to  go  back  a  few  hundred  years] — while  under 
the  grip  of  Torquemada— as  you  most  painfully 
hide,  in  a  word,  what  it  is  loss  if  not  death  to 
have  known,  so  do  we  Union  folks  still  in  the 
clutch  of  Jeff  Davis  conceal  that  fact.  And 
there  is  a  terrible  deal  of  something  that,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  called  lying 
in  the  doing  so.  One  neighbor  of  Mr.  Dod's, 
a  thorough-going  Union  man,  is  loud  and  strong 
in  his  talk  for  secession  on  the  streets  of  John- 
sonville  ;  "irony,"  "sarcasm,"  is  the  name  he 
gives  to  his  form  of  deception.  And,  if  one 
only  had  time  to  give  all  the  species  of  this  dis- 
simulation ! 

Put  we  are  s])eaking  of  Mr.  Dod. 

Thoroughly  loyal  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, no  human  being  can  testify  to  a  deed, 
word,  gesture  otherwise  on  his  part  from  the 
outset.  Let  it  be  recorded — the  only  man  who 
did  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  during  tiie  Provost-Mar- 
shal Terror  cstablislied  in  every  village  in  the 
South  was  our  hero.  Colonel  Fulgor  told  him 
in  i)erson  that  if  he  did  not  take  it  he  ought  to 
be  hung.  Rev.  Mr.  Bowow  dropped  into  his 
store  to  get  goods  on  credit  when  cash  was  the 
universal  law,  and  quoted  whole  chapters  of  Old 
Testament  and  New  to  him  in  proof  that  the 
not  being  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  was  sin  most 
heinous.  Oddy  Stangcr,  drunk  as  usual,  in- 
formed Mr.  Dod,  in  stern  confidence,  that  if  he, 
Mr.  Dod,  didn't  take  that  there  oath  in  two 
hmirs,  he,  Oddy  Stangcr,  would  himself  shoot 
him  with  this  pistol.  Sir!  His  own  friends  urged 
him  ;  his  own  pastor  reasoned  with  him  all  that 
dreary  ratiocination  about  "the  powers  that  be," 
and  about  "oaths  under  duress  ;"  Mrs.  Dod  be- 
sought him  with  tears  ;  little  Rhoda  clinging 
to  him  with  loud  supplications.  In  fiict,  with 
general  impressions  of  danger  to  her  grandpa, 
though  with  entire  ignorance  of  what  it  was  he 
must  not  do,  little  Ehoda  garrisons  his  lap  ev- 
ery night  after  he  comes  back  from  the  store, 
holds  his  little  old  face  steady  between  her  two 
palms  to  her  appeal,  and  beseeches,  ' '  Oh  do, 
please,  grandpa;  do,  do,  please  do!"  but  goes 
sobbing  to  bed  at  last,  denied  her  request. 

The  truth  is,  every  known  appliance  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  tough  patriot  by  friend  from 
within  and  by  foe  from  without,  all  equally  in 
vain.  To  all  Mr.  Dod  is  nearly  as  deaf  and  en- 
tirely as  immovable  as  his  weight  in  granite. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  in  question  he  couldn't 
take — wouldn't — didn't ! 

And  in  some  inexplicable  manner  all  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  not  taking  the  oath,  though 
they  gathered  dense  and  lurid  enough  about  his 
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head,  never  broke  u]K)n  it  at  last.  Ah,  if  ev- 
ery Union  man  in  every  vilhi;^e  and  neighbor- 
hood throughout  the  hfouth  had  only  been  as 
tough  and  sturdy  as  Mr.  Dod,  \vho  knows  what 
such  fragments  of  roek  here  and  there  among 
the  machinery  of  secession  might  not  have  ac- 
complished? But  the  solemn  fact  is,  we  were, 
all  of  us,  terribly  frightened.  As  to  putting  oti" 
our  taking  the  oath  till  the  very  Litest  moment, 
what  good  did  tiiat  do?  It  l)ut  grouped  us  Union 
peo])le  together  before  the  Provost-Mar.-hal  then 
in  tableau. 

We  have  all  seen  the  picture  in  ''Nicholas 
Nickleby"  wherein  Mrs.  Squeers  is  immortal- 
ized in  the  act  of  administering  brimstone  and 
molasses  to  the  boys  of  Dothcboy's  Hall.  If  "vvc 
have  seen  that  engraving  wc  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  countenances  and  attitudes  of  the 
l)oys  as  delineated  before,  during,  after  taking 
the  dose.  Very  feebly  can  even  that  moster- 
l)ii-cc  ])icturc  forth  the  Union  j'eoj.le  of  .lohn- 
sonville,  of  every  hanjlot  in  the  South,  vhilc 
taking  in  a  body  their  dose  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to.  Some  of  us  made  a  mighty  merit  of 
being  made  actually  ill  in  conse(iucnce.  Oth- 
ers of  us  alVectcd  to  laugh  it  (iVas  mere  Farce, 
though  we  felt  it  as  deej»est  Tragedy.  Yet  oth- 
ers made  it  a  Sacrament  of  future  vengeance. 
However,  with  whatever  sugar  coating,  we  all 
of  us  took  the  loathsome  bcdus  exccjit  Mr.  Dod. 
Sturdy  little  Mr.  Dod,  glorious  old  Inan  !  He 
couKl  not  take  the  oath.    Would  not.    Did  not. 

'J  hrce  cheers  for  this  warrior  I 

Let  us  come  to  our  Sixth  anil  Lastly,  however. 
Anne  Carter  had  not  been  married  lo  Alf  Park- 
er a  full  mouth  when  Alf  saw  plainly  that  the 
only  course  for  Itim  to  jtursue  was  to  leave  John- 
sonville.  A  wheel-wright  Alf  was,  with  black 
h:ur,  brown  face,  and  pleasant  eyes, which  look- 
ed every  man  fair  and  s<piarc  in  the  face;  hon- 
est, hard-working,  Union  lo  the  core.  Wc 
all  knew  Alf  in  Johnsonviile,  every  one  of  us, 
and  liked  him  too — Anne  especially.  Persisted 
in  liking  him,  Anne  did,  even  when  old  Car- 
ter, her  father,  cursed  Alf  for  a  traitor  and  a 
Yankee  after  secession,  and  forbade  him  his 
house.  Not  unless  North  Carolina  lies  in  New 
England  was  Alf  I'arker  a  Yankee  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word,  but  no  \'ermonter  or 
Connecticut  man  of  them  all  more  thoroughly 
loyal  to  the  Union  than  he.  Finding  conscrip- 
tion approaching,  Alf  has  no  i)ath  left  him  but 
to  marry  Anne  and  leave. 

Not  to  the  end  of  the  honey-moon  could  Anne 
keep  house  for  him  in  the  neat  little  home  in 
whieh  they  had  set  up  their  hotisehcld  ;  her  fa- 
ther— with  no  objections  to  Alf  but  his  politics 
— having  cast  her  vehemently  off.  No  one  so 
anxious  for  Alf  to  leave  as  she.  And  when  he 
is  gone — fairly  off  her  mind  in  the  Federal  lines, 
safe  and  sound — Anne,  a  lithe  little  blonde 
though  she  is,  goes  to  work  supporting  herself 
with  her  needle  with  a  will.  Raised  with  a 
dozen  negroes  about  her  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  her  having  to  comb  her  own  hair,  or  tie 
her  own  shoes,  too.     For  months  her  old  father 


j  (her  mother  being  long  dead,  no  sisters,  her 
brothers  all  in  the  Confederate  ranks)  had  said 
over  and  over  to  himself,  smoking  his  pii)e  in 
his  front  ])oreh  of  an  evening,  exactly  the  words 

I  in  which  he  would  reject  and  drive  her  away 
when  she  came  at  last  to  him  for  help. 

But  she  never  came.     As  the  months  rolled 

.away  her  health  becomes  quite  delicate;  but 
she  stitches  away  to  the  last.  But,  bless  your 
soul,  she  never  could  have  held  out  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  and  for  Mrs.  Dt)d  over  the  way. 
It  came  at  last  that  either  !Mrs.  Parker  was  over 
there  or  Mrs.  Dod  with  her  all  the  time  after  a 
Little  Alf  had  arrived.  Little  old  ^Irs.  Dod 
became  a  grandmother  as  well  as  mother  to  her. 
Rhoda  so  rejoiced  in  wee  Alf,  her  newest  doll 
in  fact,  as  never  even  to  notice  how  comidetely 
the  baby  and  his  mother  were  almost  members 
of  her  grandfather's  family.  My  im]>ression  is 
that  Alf  perc  never  knew  of  it,  the  entries  being 
made  only  in  books  considerably  faraway  above 
those  lying  on  old  .Mr.  D««d's  desk.  Yet  Mrs. 
Parker  might  as  well  have  resided  in  Mr.  Dod's 
family  for  any  exj)cnsc  she  was  at  during  those 
months.  Not  that  she  actually  lived  with  them. 
That  she  refused  ;  it  licing  her  \n'u\c  to  keep 
house  as  Alf's  wife,  indej)cndent  of  her  father, 
until  Alfs  rctuni. 

You  can  not  im.ngiuc  how  extremely  unph^a.s- 
ant  it  is  to  be  crowded  to  the  close,  conijulled 
to  condense  as  wc  arc.  Ah,  most  l»eauiiful  of 
o|tis(xles  in  the  horrors  of  the  war — if  we  had 
but  .'Jjtace  given  tis  to  descrilx;  it — the  loving- 
kindness  of  I'nion  people  to  each  other  in  every 
neighborhood  tiiroiighout  the  South.  If  wc 
only  could  tell  at  length  how  crusty  Mr.  Jones 
ceased  entirely  to  argtie  angrily  for  infant  bap- 
tism \\'n\\  obstinate  Brother  Wade  the  Baj)tist, 
never  even  alluded  to  the  matter,  coming  so 
cordially  together  upon  their  common  hatred  of 
sccessicjn.  Or  if  one  were  allowed  to  narrate, 
from  the  small  spark  of  its  kindling  to  the  great 
matter  into  which  it  at  last  blazed,  that  wretched 
neighborhood  (iiuirrel  between  Messrs  Perkins 
ami  Cliandler — their  wives,  of  course,  included  ; 
and  then  to  tell  how — their  wives  still  included — 
Chandler  and  Perkins  dropped  the  (luarrel  ut- 
terly and  forever,  clasping  hands  like  brothers 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Union  forever.  Or  if  one 
could  but  describe  how  freely  and  cordially  old 
social  distinctions  passed  away  between  those 
alike  in  this.  And  how  jovfullv  those  rich  vet 
jicnurious,  as  well  as  those  j;Oor  yet  self-forget- 
ful, gave  of  their  clothing,  corn,  bacon,  money, 
every  thing  to  those  of  the  same  sentiments. 
Yes,  never  on  ball-room  floor  did  youthful  feet 
move  more  jjat  and  promjit  to  the  music  than 
did  the  heart,  ay,  and  the  hands  too,  of  Union 
people  at  the  South  during  the  war  to  the  music 
— though  only  in  their  memories — of  "Hail 
Columbia  1"  and  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Most  gladly  was  old  Mr.  Dod  a  father,  and  a 
deal  sight  better  than  old  Mr.  Carter  ever  could 
be,  in  almost  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  Anne 
Parker.  Was  it  because  her  hu.sband  was  gone  ? 
Because  she  was  so  pretty  and  sweet  and  unpro- 
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tccted  ?  Because  she  lived  so  near,  and  had 
such  a  cunning  little  elf  of  a  baby?  Yes,  a 
little.  Tiut  Mr.  Dod  was  rather  cold,  somewhat 
deaf,  considerably  tough  in  general  in  reference 
to  such  trifles  as  all  that.  But  it  was  mainly 
because  Alf  Parker  was  Union — a  soldier  in 
the  Union  ranks  ;  because  Anne  herself  was 
the  most  entliusiastic  (now  her  luisband  had 
explained  it  all  to  her)  Union  woman  in  the 
world ;  because,  though  he  never  said  a  sylla- 
ble, Sherman  himself  never  moved  in  his  grand 
orbit  more  thoroughly  true  to  the  Union  than 
did  this  leal  little  body  in  his  small  one  :  the 
course  of  events  being  as  much  beyond  liis  con- 
trol as  the  winds — he  can  only  believe,  desift, 
])ray  with  all  his  soul. 

Yes,  very  greatly  docs  Mr.  Dod  become  at- 
tached to  pretty  Mrs.  Alf.  Baby  notwithstand- 
ing, she  is  somehow  only  a  bride  still ;  exactly 
at  the  third  quarter  of  the  honey-moon,  yet 
where  the  bridegroom  left  her.  What  with 
rushing  over  with  the  baby  in  her  arms  to  tell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dud  the  great  news  she  has  heard 
of  Federal  success;  or — seeing  from  her  window 
the  little  old  gentleman  come  home  of  an  even- 
ing— running  in  to  find  out  what  is  the  news  he 
surely  must  have  heard  down  town  to-day,  very 
little  is  Mrs.  Parker  at  home.  She  tells  them 
she  is  going  to  make  up  for  that  when  Alf  gets 
back,  and  will  never  put  her  head  out  of  the 
door  for  years  after  that. 

jNIeanwhilc  her  neat  little  house  opposite  is 
only  a  make-believe  home  for  independence 
sake.  Here  this  morning  she  gets  a  letter — by 
no  means  through  the  post-ofBce — brimful  from 
Alf,  of  the  most  disrespectful  allusions  to  the 
Confederacy ;  of  wonderful  Federal  events,  which 
do  not  always  come  up  to  time  at  last ;  but  over- 
flowing with  love  undoubtedly  authentic.  Be- 
fore she  has  patience  to  read  it  half  tln'ough 
she  must  tear  across  the  way — baby  and  herself 
— wild  with  delight,  to  read  it  all  over  there 
with  a  fresh  start  from  the  "darling  Anne." 
And  how  blue  she  looks,  in  strict  keej)ing  with 
3Irs.  Dod.  Mr.  Dod  never  wilts  an  instant  that 
way,  when  the  news  is  bad  for  the  Union,  and 
all  Johnsonville  is  rejoicing  without,  even  tliorgh 
with  all  good  Union  peoj)lc  they  both  say  they 
know  the  news  is  all  a  lie.  And  ah,  how  she 
weeps  for  joy,  says  over  and  over  again,  "  I  told 
you  so,  Mr.  Dod!"  and  laughs — baby  in  old  Mrs. 
Dod's  arms,  eagerly  assisting — when  the  news 
is  quite  disastrous  indeed  all  over  the  town  out- 
side. Not  that  Mrs.  Alf  has  any  very  profound 
knowledge  of  the  question  involved.  The  fact 
is,  the  Union,  the  Yankees,  the  Federal  Flag, 
^Ir.  Lincoln,  Ilail  Columbia,  and  Yankee  Doo- 
dle, generally  are  to  her  only  Alf  Parker,  and 
Alf  Parker  so  long  separated  from  her. 

The  Hour  comes  at  last  to  us  in  Johnsonville 
and  the  Man. 

It  requires  the  main  force  of  a  tolerably  strong 
will  to  hold  the  pen  from  flying  off  at  this  point 
from  INIr.  Dod  in  description  at  large  of  John- 
sonville that  day.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  ten 
o'clock  that  eventful  morning  finds  Mrs.  Alf 


Parker  standing  in  her  own  gateway  to  see  the 
Federals  pass.  She  had  twelve  times  resolved 
to  stand  rather  in  Mr.  Dod's  with  the  old  couple ; 
thirteen  times  had  she  determined  to  stand 
rather  in  her  own,  and  the  thirteenth  time  has 
it.  In  her  own  home — Mrs.  Alf  Parker's  home 
— ready  for  Alf  to  come  in  and  sit  down  and — 

She  can  not  believe  it  can  possibly  be  true. 
She  has  not  slept  a  wink  the  whole  night,  but 
never  bride  brighter  or  prettier  this  morning. 
As  to  Little  Alf,  washed,  dressed,  what  he  has 
of  hair  brushed  almost  utterly  away,  from  day- 
light that  morning  ^Irs.  Alf  has  exhausted  baby's 
patience  and  her  affection  upon  him  for  this 
first  meeting  between  fother  and  child.  Baby  ? 
Little  Alf  is  a  two-years'  old  boy  now,  so  long 
has  his  fnther  been  away.  Will  his  father  know 
him?  AVill  he  think  him  like  him?  Will  he 
think  him  like  her  ?  Poor  little  Mrs.  Dod  has 
been  occupied  steadily  in  answering  those  ques- 
tions from  i\Irs.  Alf  for  years  now  all  the  time, 
but  this  morning  they  press  with  special  stress 
uj)on  her.  Perhaps  a  million  of  times  would  be  a 
mild  allowance  for  the  number  of  times  in  wliich 
the  young  mother  has  been  assured  by  Mr.  and 
]\Irs.  Dod,  separately  and  together,  that  Alf — 
which  is  true — is  one  of  the  finest  children  they 
ever  saw 

As  the  rolling  dust  and  drums  inform  the  old 
couple  that  the  Federals  will  be  along  in  a  few 
moments,  they  just  cross  over  to  Mrs.  Alf,  to  as- 
sure her  once  again  upon  this  subject — meet  her 
coming  over  to  them  for  information  upon  the 
subject — and  go  with  her  back  to  her  gateway. 

It  all  flashes  by  them  like  a  dream.  Yankee 
Doodle  by  a  military  band  ?  You  may  say  so. 
The  Old  Flag  above  the  dust?  Ay,  and  light- 
ing upon  the  eyes  of  many  there  only  Avith  less 
splendors  than  the  star  over  the  stable  upon  the 
eyes  of  those  from  the  East  who  had  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a  time  tarrying  in  Jerusalem.  Officers 
on  horseback,  rank  on  rank  of  men,  Anne's  eyes 
glancing  like  lightning  along  the  row  of  bearded 
faces  for  the  one  face,  seen  only  in  dreams  for 
so  long,  glances  eagerly,  eagerly. 

Old  :Mrs.  Dod  weeps  aloud."^  Old  Mr.  Dod 
takes  off  his  spectacles  as  an  encumbrance,  and 
breaks  them  by  his  awkwardness  in  doing  so. 
For  while  jNIrs.  Anne,  holding  little  Alf  in  her 
arm,  bends  her  fair,  flushed  face  forward,  de- 
vouring the  bronzed  faces  as  they  pass,  file  on 
file,  file  on  file,  an  officer  in  splendid  uniform — 
swarthy,  bearded,  erect,  handsome — has  reined 
in  his  horse  within  five  feet  of  her.  There  is  a 
cry  of  joy,  a  sudden  snatching  by  Mrs.  Dod  of 
the  br.by  out  of  harm's  way ;  for  Mrs.  Alf  has 
throAvn  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  hus- 
band stooping  to  her — baby  utterly  forgotten  by 
them  both.  The  next  moment,  however,  little 
Alf  is  in  his  father's  arms,  on  horseback  still, 
holding  on  with  desperate  clutch  to  his  beard, 
while  a  long  cheer  rings  from  the  ranks  as  they 
catch  the  whole  idea,  marching  by ;  and  many 
a  bronzed  hand  is  passed  hastily  over  the  eye. 

"Thank God  you've  come,  Alf— thank  God  !" 
from  Mrs.  Alf,  laughing  and  crying. 
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Now  if  old  Mr.  Dod  could  only  have  held  his 
tongue,  you  observe.  But  he  had  a  way  of  re- 
peating a  remark,  you  see,  unconsciously.  "A 
tine  morning,  Mr.  Dod,"  a  neighbor  would  say. 
"Fine  morning,  fine  morning,"  would  be  his 
reply,  mechanically,  and  equally  had  it  been  the 
worst  of  mornings.  So  that,  when  ^Irs.  Alf 
made  her  remark,  who  can  blame  Mr.  Dod  for 
.saying,  "Yes,  thank  God,  thank  God  1 "  Heart- 
ily,  too. 

Crack !     Dodge  I 

It  was  Mr.  Dod's  narrowest  escape  yet.  Only 
the  day  before  Oddy  Stanger,  with  the  old 
grudge  against  Mr.  Dod,  had  held  his  revolver 
close  beneath  Mr.  Dod's  nose  with  his  left  hand, 
wliilc  he  had  cocked  and  uncocked  its  rcvcjlving 
works  with  his  right,  remarking  as  he  did  so, 
'*  Any  man  as  shows  he's  glad  when  they  march 
jii  ril  kill."  And  as  Oddy  Stanger  had  already 
sliot  down  a  poor  cripple  for  thoughtlcs.vly  whis- 
tling Yankee  Doodle  in  his  hearing  since  the 
war,  as  well  as  two  or  three  men  on  pencrnl 
principles  before  the  war,  it  was  exceedingly 
probable  he  would  keej)  his  word.  Stationing 
himself  in  convenient  range  among  the  crowd, 
he  had  at  least  attempted  to  keep  his  sacred 
word. 

15 ut  Mr.  Dod  had  not  been  so  absorbed  by 
either  Mrs.  Alf  and  her  husband,  nor  the  Fed- 
crals  generally,  not  to  keep  watch  on  Oddy  n.s 
well  as  Oddy  on  him.  They  sjiy  the  wild  ducks 
in  well-hunted  waters  learn  to  dodge  a  ball. 
Whether  it  waa  fmm  his  extensive  practice  or 
not  Mr.  Dod  dcnlgcd  that  IkiU. 

It  is  as.scrtcd  in  Fedora!  papers  that  Sher- 
man's nnny  was  held  in  strict  discipline.  Let 
those  who  make  that  reckless  asjwrtion  account 
for  the  fact  that  Oddy  Stanger  has  never  been 
heard  of  since  that  day  if  they  can. 

The  worst  part  of  tiiis  sixth  shot  is  to  l>c  told  ; 
and,  leaving  the  reader  in  tears  over  Oddy,  we 
close  what  wc  have  been  making  de8])eraie  ef- 
forts to  dose  stK)ner  all  along. 

The  ball  that  Mr.  Dod  dodged  the  Tier.  Mr. 
Bowow  did  not.  It  struck  him,  looking  on  uiK)n 
the  enemy  with  a  bitter  sneer  ujion  his  lip, 
through  the  very  centre  of  that  sneer,  demolish- 
ing his  upjHir  teeth,  nor  leaving  his  nose  un- 
scarrcd.  It  Is  known  that  he  will  recover  his 
hurt,  but  it  is  feared  the  accident  will  defeat  the 
answer  to  one  question  eagerly  asked  in  John- 
sonrille ;  that  is,  What  sort  of  sennons  will  Mr. 
Bowow  preach  when  the  Confederacy,  in  which 
he  has  embarked  all  his  faith  in  Christianity,  is 
gone? 

A  NBW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDY. 

'\T"OU  would  have  thought  it  the  very  last 
X  place  for  a  tragedy,  that  little  A'ermont  vil- 
lage, shut  in  among  the  quiet  hills,  where  I 
passed  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
tifty-nine.  It  was  a  place  absolutely,  as  it 
seemed,  set  apart  from  the  outside  world  by 
those  green  summits  which  circled  round  it  so 
jn'otectingly ;    summits  which  caught  the  first 


sunbeams,  and  said  of  each  new  day,  "It  is 
good,"  while  yet  the  valley  where  the  little  vil- 
lage clustered  was  dusky  in  the  shadowy  morn- 
ing twilight.  I  had  gone  there  just  because  it 
was  one  of  those  restful  sj)ots  where  a  vear  seems 
twice  as  long  as  elsewhere.  I  was  tired  with  the 
fever  and  turmoil  of  life,  and  wanted  a  little 
sjiace  in  which  to  j)ausc  and  gatlier  strength  for 
the  coming  time.  I  took  up  my  abode  with 
Mrs.  Payne,  a  widow,  and  a  good,  kind,  mo- 
therly soul. 

She  had  lived  alone  in  her  little  vine-shaded 
cottage  for  the  two  years  since  her  hubband 
died ;  and  she  was  heartily  glad  of  another  in- 
nate to  share  her  solitary  meals,  and  enliven  her 
life  with  a*  little  conversation  now  and  then. 
She  was  the  very  kindest  and  gentlest  of  gos- 
sips— that  i-s  she  knew  all  her  neighbors'  at^airs 
as  well  as  they  themselves  did,  and  liked  to  talk 
them  over  and  sj>eculate  about  them ;  but  she 
never  misjiulgcd  any  one,  and  was  the  most 
merciful  of  critics. 

*'  So  you're  goin'  to  walk  to  the  post-oflicc, 
are  you?"  she  t>iud  one  night,  as  I  j»ut  on  my 
.shawl  and  Iwnnet  after  nn  early  tea.  "Well, 
I  wish  you'd  take  notice  who  waits  on  \ou — 
there's  two  of 'cm  there." 

It  was  half  a  njilo.  I  had  never  taken  the 
walk  before,  a  neighbor's  boy  having  always 
brought  ray  letters.  But  I  was  getting  strong 
in  the  mountain  air,  and  felt  (juite  able  to  go. 
U'sides  I  had  an  crnind  to  do.  As  I  walked  on, 
ooder  the  apple-trees  all  in  bloom,  my  thoughts 
>  busy  with  far-away  things  that  I  had 
u  Mrs.  I'avne's  remark  until  it  was  re- 
called to  my  mind  by  the  excessively  polite 
eagerness  with  which  a  young  man  come  for- 
ward, as  I  entered  the  nondescript  establish- 
ment which  combined  in  it.self  iK)st-oirice,  dry- 
goods  shop,  and  grocer}'  store,  after  the  manner 
of  little  New  England  villages.  This  young 
man  displayed  in  every  one  of  his  words  and 
movements  such  thorough  sclf-.satisfaction  that 
you  were  at  once  tempted  to  search  for  the  se- 
cret of  so  boundless  a  content.  He  was  just  the 
fellow  to  be  the  gallant  of  a  country  village,  and 
turn  the  heads  of  all  the  silly  girls  whose  ideas 
of  a  gentleman  had  lx;en  formed  by  fifth-rate 
novels.  His  hands  were  white  and  soft  and 
well-kept ;  his  dark,  curly  hair  was  shiny  with 
|)omatum  ;  his  figure  was  tall  and  slender  ;  his 
eyes  black,  with  a  certain  bead-like  brightness 
alxjut  them  ;  his  complexion  delicate  as  a  girl's, 
with  a  fresh  blo<jm  in  the  cheeks.  He  looked 
like  a  wax  figure  in  a  shop  window,  or  a  fashion- 
plate  in  the  front  of  a  magazine  of  modes.  I 
knew  enough  of  just  such  country'  places  as 
Greendale  to  imagine  that  there  he  was  consid- 
ered the  finest  of  fine  gentlemen,  and  carried  on 
matters  with  a  high  hand  ;  though  there  was 
probably  not  a  hard-fisted  young  farmer  in  the' 
place  who  had  not  five  times  us  much  informa- 
tion, good  sense,  and  genuine  manliness. 

I  just  glanced  at  the  person  who  stood  behind 
the  other  counter — a  lumpish,  middle-aged  man, 
who  looked  as  if  he  were  subject  to  hj'pochon- 
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(Iria  and  afflicted  with  jaundice.  Clearly,  it 
was  my  rcd-clieckcd,  whito-liandcd  hero  whom 
Mrs.  Tayne  wanted  me  to  notice.  I  bought  of 
him  some  thread,  and  some  cambric  which  I 
rc(iuired  for  a  dress-facing,  received  my  letters 
at  his  hands,  and  went  my  way. 

"Well!"  Mrs.  Payne  suggested,  as  I  went 
in. 

"  The  >/onnf/  man  waited  on  me,"  I  said — 
"Thilip,  I  think,  they  called  him." 

"  Yes,  I'hil  Gleason.  I  suj)poscd  he  would. 
He  generally  does  attend  to  the  ladies,  unless 
they're  old.      Do  you  think  he's  fascinatin;^^  ?" 

I  smiled  at  the  seriousness  with  which  she 
asked  the  question. 

"I  don't  tliink  /should  find  him  so,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "but  I  can  imagine  some  pcojjle  might." 

"Yes,  some  peoi)le  do!'  siie  said,  signifi- 
cantly ;  and  then  sat  there  shaking  her  head 
and  waiting  for  me  to  ask  fartiier  (piestions,  as 
her  manner  was  when  she  had  a  story  to  tell. 

"  Not  you,  I  trust,  Mrs.  Payne  ?"  I  inquired, 
gravely,  with  the  malicious  intention  of  teasing 
her,  which  failed,  as  it  deserved  to. 

"No,  not  mc.  Thank  Heaven,  Pvc  gone  by 
the  days  when  a  white  hand  and  a  red  cheek 
would  carry  me  away,  if  I  was  ever  .so  foolish  ; 
but  Phil  Gleason  has  it  pretty  much  his  own 
fasliion  among  the  girls  here  He's  engaged, 
to  be  sure ;  but  my  doubt  is  wiicther  he  means 
to  keep  his  word.  It's  my  belief  that  promises 
don't  mean  much  with  such  chaps  as  he,  when 
any  thing  happens  to  make  'em  want  to  change 
their  minds." 

"And  you  think  something  has  happened  in 
his  case?" 

"  Yes,  has  or  will.  Do  you  remember  that 
girl  vou  noticed  in  the  singers'  seat  last  Sun- 
day?" 

I  did  remember  her  well,  for  she  hard  the 
sweetest  face  I  had  seen  in  many  a  day.  Not 
a  strong  face — you  could  imagine  her  doing 
weak  and  foolish  things — but  a  face  as  innocent 
of  evil  as  a  child's,  and  exquisitely  lovely  with 
a  delicate,  flower-like  grace  and  bloom. 

"She's  the  one — Dely  Scofield.  She's  a 
pretty  little  thing — the  prettiest  girl  here — and 
a  loving,  trusting  creature  as  yoa  ever  saw  in 
your  life.  She's  silly  in  some  things,  to  be  sure 
— if  she  wasn't  she  wouldn't  be  engaged  to  Phil 
Gleason,  as  she  has  been  for  more  than  a  year. 
Her  mother  is  a  widow,  and  poor,  only  she's 
got  this  girl ;  and  I  declare  to  you  I've  thought 
many  a  time  that  I'd  give  all  the  money  Deacon 
Payne  left  me,  and  work  a  good  deal  harder 
than  ever  Miss  Scofield  has  had  to,  if  only  I 
could  have  such  a  girl  as  that  to  look  up  to  me 
and  call  me  mother.  But  I  haven't  felt  so 
quite  so  much  since  she  got  engaged  to  Phil. 
If  she'd  been  my  daughter  that  would  "a  troubled 
me  more'n  a  little.  And  it  did  trouble  Miss 
Scofield,  that's  a  fact,  at  first.  She  stood  out 
against  it  pretty  well;  but  after 'a  while  Dely 
had  her  own  way,  as  I've  noticed  these  only 
children  mostly  always  do,  'sjiecially  where  their 
mothers  are  willows.     That  girl  ain't  strong  in 


any  thing  but  her  love  ;  but  she's  strong  as  a 
lion  in  that.  It's  my  belief  that  she'd  make  no 
more  of  dyin'  to  save  Phil  from  any  trouble 
than  she  would  of  eatin'  her  breakfast.  It's 
strange,  too,  for  there  ain't  but  a  dreadful  lit- 
tle to  that  young  man  besides- his  black  eyes 
and  his  red  cheeks ;  but  then  Dely's  a  silly  lit- 
tle thing,  and  somehow  he  just  suits  her." 

"What  could  possibly  make  him  want  to 
change  his  mind?"' I  asked,  filling  up  a  pause 
in  Mrs.  Payne's  monologue.  ' '  Surely  he'll  nev- 
er find  any  one  prettier  or  sweeter  !" 

"  No,  that  he  won't.  You  see  it  went  on  for 
about  a  year  all  right.  Phil  was  real  proud  of 
her,  for  every  one  calls  her  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Greendale.  He  was  there  every  Sunday  night, 
and  every  week-day  night  too,  for  that  matter, 
when  he  could  get  away  from  the  store.  He 
carried  her  to  all  the  dances  and  singing-schools 
and  picnics,  and  there  was  some  talk  about 
their  being  married  next  fall.  But  this  spring 
a  new  family  moved  into  the  place.  Squire 
Holbrook  died,  and  his  farm  was  sold,  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Day  hought  it.  I  s'pose 
he's  well-off,  and  he,  too,  has  an  only  child. 
Maybe  you  noticed  Hetty  Day,  in  the  j'ngin'- 
seat,  next  to  Dely  ?  She's  a  regular  high-flyer — 
not  half  so  really  handsome  as  Dely,  but  a  great 
deal  more  showy,  and,  you  know,  show  is  just 
what  takes  such  a  fellow  as  Phil  Gleason.  Be- 
sides, Dely  is  poor,  and  Job  Day's  daughter  will 
be  well-otK  If  Phil  married  her  he  could  go 
right  home  now  and  live  with  the  old  folks  I 
s'i)Ose  he's  engaged  to  Dely  yet;  but  he  only 
goes  there  Sunday  nights  now,  and  it  looks 
mightily  to  me  as  if  hp'd  like  to  find  an  excuse 
to  stay  away  altogether.  As  for  Hetty  Day, 
she's  doing  her  best  to  get  him.  I  s'pose  she'd 
'a  wanted  him,  like  enough,  if  he  hadn't  been 
engaged  to  Dely ;  but  that  just  made  her  a  good 
deal  more  in  earnest,  and  set  her  on  to  see  what 
she  could  do." 

"  I  should  almost  hope  she  would  succeed,''  I 
said,  "if  I  thought  Dely  would  have  strength 
enough  to  get  over  it.  She'd  be  just  throwing 
herself  away  on  him." 

INIrs.  Payne  shook  her  head. 
"That's  the  trouble.     She  hasn't  got  any  of 
that  kind  of  strength,  Dely  hasn't.     But  Ave 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see." 

With  which  oracular  utterance  she  left  me, 
and  made  her  Avay  to  her  dairy. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  every  time 
the  singers  stood  up  in  the  gallery,  and  the  con- 
gregation turned  and  faced  them,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Greendale,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to 
compare  the  two  girls  between  whom  Phil  Glea- 
son's  weak  heart  was  wavering.  If  it  had  been 
a  quarter  of  a  man's  heart  no  wavering  would 
have  been  possible.  Dely  looked  like  a  fresh 
wild  rose,  half-opened  and  with  the  dew  yet 
sparkling  on  its  pink  petals.  Hetty  Day  made 
me  think  of  a  dahlia — handsome,  indeed,  in  a 
certain  wa}^  but  without  fragrance  or  signifi- 
cance. She  had  eyes  as  black  and  as  devoid  of 
expression  as  I\Ir.  Gleason's  own,  heavy  black. 
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hair,  a  brilliant  color,  and  a  full,  buxom  figure. 
There  iccre  men,  I  knew,  who  admired  just  such 
highly-colored  flowers  and  women.  But  to  my 
eyes  the  contrast  of  these  pronounced  charms 
only  made  the  dainty  grace  of  Doly  Scofield 
more  noticeable.  Her  soft,  rii)i)ling  hair,  with 
the  golden  lights  where  the  sunbeams  struck 
it,  framed  the  pink  and  white  prettincss  of  her 
face  as  its  calyx  docs  a  flower.  Her  blue  eyes 
droo])ed  shyly  under  long  eyelashes,  curled  like 
a  child's.  The  delicate  bloom  on  her  checks 
came  and  went  witlnher  thoughts,  and  the  cx- 
])ression  of  all  was  as  innocent  and  trusting  as 
an  infant's. 

After  church  Mrs.  Payne  introduced  me,  as  I 
had  before  rccjucslci^  her,  to  the  Scoflelds,  and 
we  walked  toward  home  in  company.  I  fuund 
Dely  just  what  I  had  expected — sim})le,  confid- 
ing, with  not  mudi  to  her,  j)erhaps,  but  all  there 
was  of  her,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  true  as 
sled. 

"If  Phil  Glcason  forsakes  that  girl  he  ought 
to  be-  hung,"  Mrs.  Payne  said  with  energy,  as 
wc  went  into  the  house,  and  I  agreed  with  her 
as  heartily. 

The  next  forenoon  I  sat  up  stairs,  reading  a 
little,  dreaming  a  little,  enjoying  to  the  full  the 
sweet,  restful  idleness  for  which  I  had  come  to 
Grcendale.  I  heard  talking  in  the  room  under- 
neath, and  understood  that  Mrs.  Payne  had  a 
visitor,  but  thought  nothing  farther  about  it  un- 
ti,l  the  talk  ceased,  some  one  went  away,  atul 
my  landlady  came  up  stairs.  She  knocked  on 
my  door,  then  opened  it^  and  stood  there  in 
the  doorway  with  a  look  on  her  face  that  fairly 
startled  me 

"  He's  done  it  I''  she  said. 

''Done  what,  Mrs.  Payne?" 

"Given  her  up,  the  sneaking  villain  I  I  tell 
yon  God  duu't  let  such  things  go  un])unishcd. 
He'll  have  to  suffer  I" 

"Do  you  mean  Phil  Glcason?'' 

"Yes.  He  went  over  to  Miss  Scofield's  last 
night  and  asked  Dely  to  release  him.  He  told 
her  that  he  hadn't  meant  to  do  wrong.  He 
thought  ho  loved  her  at  first,  and  he  never  should 
have  found  out  that  he  didn't  if  he  hadn't 
seen  another  who  had  taught  him  what  love 
was.  The  imjiudent,  sentimental,  novel-read- 
ing scj^mp  I" 

"And  what  did  IXly  do?"  I  asked,  inter- 
rupting the  outpouring  of  her  indignation. 

"Behaved  like  a  woman,  thank  Heaven  I 
^Vhateve^  she  felt  she  didn't  show  it  out  for 
him  and  Hetty  Day  to  laugh  over.  She  told 
him  very  quietly  that  he  was  as  free  as  if  he 
had  never  seen  her ;  and  that  since  he  didn't 
love  her,  she  was  very  thankful  he  had  found  it 
out  before  they  were  mamed.  I  guess  he  went 
away  disappointed.  No  doubt  he  thought  slie'd 
make  a  good  deal  more  fuss.  When  he  was 
gone  she  called  her  mother  and  told  her  the 
whole,  and  then,  ;Miss  Scofield  said — for  it  was 
she  that  told  me — her  face  and  lips  turned  white 
as  a  piece  of  marble,  and  says  she,  '  Mother,  I've 
got  my  death  !'     Then  she  kind  of  tottered,  and 


Miss  Scofield  took  hold  of  her  and  got  her  onto 
the  bed,  and  there  she  lay  all  night,  her  eves 
wide  staring  open  without  sheddiu'  a  tear,  or 
speakin'  a  word,  or  secinin'  to  hear  any  thing 
that  was  said  to  her.  This  mornin'  her  mo- 
ther's been  trying  to  make  her  eat  and  drink, 
but  she  couldn't.  She's  nigh  about  distracted, 
Miss  Scofield  is,  and  she  run  over  here  to  sec  if 
I  could  think  of  any  thing  to  be  done." 

In  a  moment  it  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
this  was  viy  work  which  God  had  sent  mc — to 
comfort  this  poor  soul. 

"Might  /  go  over,  do  you  think,"  I  a.><ked 
Mrs.  Payne,  "without  it's  being  considered  in- 
trusive, or  hurting  their  feelings?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  wish  you  would,  I'm  sure. 
I  told  Mrs.  Scofield  I'd  toll  you,  and  nuiybe 
you'd  think  of  something  to  be  done.  You're 
younger  than  I  am,  and  you'll  know  lK?tter  how 
to  deal  with  a  young  girl.  Ill  never  blame  God 
any  more  because  I  am  a  childless  widow.  If 
Dely  Scofield  was  my  child  I  believe  this  would 
break  my  heart." 

I  went  over  to  Mrs.  Scofield's,  praying  silent- 
ly, but  Heaven  knows  how  fervently,  all  the  way, 
that  I  might  have  grace  and  strength  to  do  some 
gooil,  to  imjmrt  some  comfort.  I  was  not  alto- 
gether un.selfish,  it  may  be — I  wished  to  soothe 
my  own  heartache  a  little  by  casing  another's. 

I  fuund  Mrs.  Scofield  in  the  outer  room  ;  ami 
I  told  her  I  had  come  to  sec  if  I  could  say  any 
tiling  to  rouse  and  comfort  her  daughter.  She 
read,  I  know,  the  genuine  sympathy  in  my  face, 
for  i»he  searched  it  a  moment,  and  then  she  said, 
])ointing  to  the  bedroom  beyond, 

"She's  in  there.  Oh,  if  you  tohA/ comfort 
licr  I  But  I  think  if  ever  folks'  hearts  do  break, 
liers  has.  She  loved  that  creature  as  you  can't 
guess." 

I  went  in.  Oh,  to  what  a  white,  stricken 
lily  my  blushing  rose  had  turned  I  All  the 
pink  prettincss  was  gone  ;  all  the  life  and  bright- 
ness dashed  out  of  the  young  fiice.  Some  in- 
stinct warned  her  of  my  ajjpnmch,  and  she 
turned  her  head  a  little  and  made  a  motion  as 
if  to  get  up.  Then  she  sank  back  on  the  ])illow 
again  and  said,  feebly, 

"Excuse  me,  won't  you?  I  am  not  well  this 
morning." 

Then,  knowing  scarcely  how  to  approach  her, 
I  went  uj)  to  her  and  kissed  her. 

"I  know  all  about  it,"  I  said,  "and  I  should 
not  have  ventured  to  come  to  you  if  I  had  not 
myself  known  sorrow.  I  think,  Dely,  that  I 
have  felt  just  as  you  feel  now,  only  it  was  so 
much  the  worse  for  me  that  I  had  no  mother  to 
live  for.  Yet,  through  God,  I  triumphed  over 
my  pain,  and  found  still  something  left  in  life." 

She  looked  at  me,  roused  to  a  sort  of  dreary 
curiosity. 

' '  Y(ju !  Did  you  ever  know  sorrow  and  heart- 
break? But  it  could  not  have  been  such  as 
mine.  You  don't  know  how  I  loved  him !  There 
was  not  a  moment  in  the  day  that  I  did  not  think 
of  him ;  and  when  I  lay  down  to  sleep  I  said  his 
name  in  my  last  prayer,  and  dreamed  of  him  all 
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night.     And  now  he's  just  dropped  out  of  my 
life,  and  don't  you  see  how  emjity  it  is?" 

There  was  an  utterly  indescribable  pathos  in 
her  voice  and  manner.      It  was  not  a  complaint 
which  she  uttered — the  assertion  rather  of  a 
/  fixed  fact,  which  she  wished  mo  to  understand. 

I  lay  down  beside  her  on  the  bed.  I  drew 
her  poor,  ])retty  head  to  my  bosom,  and  tlien, 
praying  silently  for  helj)  to  a  tender  Father  who 
knows  the  weakness  of  Ilis  creatures,  I  strove 
to  comfort  her — to  persuade  her  to  remember 
lier  mother,  and  to  remember  the  long  liereaftcr, 
which  shall  be  the  unfailing  recompense  for  all 
sorrows  nobly  borne,  all  tasks  bravely  done.  At 
length  I  prevailed  so  far  that  she  sun'ercd  me  to 
dress  her,  and  then  drank  a  few  swallows  of  tea, 
and  ate  a  fragment  of  toast.  When  I  went  away 
she  said,  with  a  humility  and  submission  which 
touched  me  to  the  heart : 

"You  have  done  mc  good,  but  I  doubt  if  I 
am  worth  it.  I  am  such  a  poor,  weak  girl. 
I'll  //•//  to  do  right.  I'll  live  for  mother's  sake 
if  I  can,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't." 

I,  too,  was  afraid  she  could  not  as  I  walked 
sorrowfully  back  to  Mrs.  Payne's.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  to  live  and  suffer.  Strong  na- 
tures bear  such  burdens  as  weak  ones  break  un- 
der. It  seemed  to  me  that  her  wound  would 
prove  mortal. 

After  that  I  went  to  sec  her  every  day.  She 
strove  hard  to  live,  as  she  had  promised.  She 
dressed  herself,  slie  tried  to  cat,  she  even  went 
for  a  while  about  some  of  her  daily  tasks  in  a 
hcli)lcss,  feeble  sort  of  Avay  which  it  was  jdtiful 
to  sec.  She  had  no  pride,  not  the  slightest. 
If  she  had  had  any  we  might  possibly  have  saved 
her  through  that.  But  she  cared  nothing  if  all 
the  world  knew  that  the  loss  of  Philip  Gleason 
had  broken  her  heart.  She  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  go  to  church,  so,  careless  of  com- 
ments, she  staid  away.  It  was  the  saddest  thing 
to  see  how  she  would  watch  for  sight  of  her  old 
lover.  He  drove  by  there  sometimes  with  his 
new  flame,  as  indeed  he  could  not  well  help, 
for  Mrs.  Scoficld's  little  cottage  was  on  the  road 
between  Farmer  Day's  and  the  village.  On  such 
occasions  her  eyes  would  brighten  with  almost 
their  old  light,  until  he  had  passed  quite  beyond 
her  vision,  and  then  the  blank,  dreary  look 
would  come  back  to  her  face. 

"7s  Phillic  happy  ?  Do  you  think  he  is  hap- 
py?" she  would  ask  sometimes.  "He  used  to 
seem  to  love  me  so,  I  don't  see  how  it  could  have 
all  gone  out  of  his  heart." 

Philip  ivas  happy,  or  his  exultant  face  and 
satisfied  bearing  belied  him  strangely.  Hetty 
Day  seemed  to  fill  his  eyes  and  heart  full.  If 
he  had  thought  that  Dely  would  die  for  his  sake, 
perhaps  he  would  have  relented — for  the  honor 
of  human  nature  I  hope  so — but  he  had  no  com- 
prehension of  such  a  love  as  hers.  He  fancied, 
perhaps,  that  she  was  secluding  herself  and  put- 
ting on  melancholy  airs  to  bring  him  back,  and 
that  she  would  be  all  right  when  once  she  found 
that  he  was  really  married  and  it  was  done 
with.     At  any  rate  he  hurried  on  the  prepara- 


tions for  his  wedding;  and  though  we  would 
have  kept  it  from  Dely  if  we  could,  somehow 
she  heard  of  every  thing,  and  every  day  it  seem- 
ed harder  work  for  her  to  live. 

With  the  midsummer  heats  she  drooped  per- 
ceptibly, and  even  I,  who  had  still  kept  some 
faint  hope  alive  that  she  would  in  time  conquer 
her  heart-break,  gave  it  up  altogether  then,  and 
watched  her  through  the  summer  days  going 
down  into  the  valley  and  the  shadow,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  shines  a  light  not  of  this 
world. 

The  first  day  of  September  Philip  Gleason  was 
married.  Dely  had  not  sat  up  much  for  some 
time,  but  that  day  she  insisted  on  being  placed 
in  an  easy-chair  at  the  open  window.  Her  mo- 
ther and  I  both  knew  wliy,  and  obeyed  her  si- 
lently. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  wedding  was  over. 
A  smart  carriage  dashed  down  the  hill  from  Mr, 
Day's,  containing  the  newly  married  pair,  for 
^listrcss  Hetty  had  exjjandcd  notions,  and  they 
were  going  away  on  a  fortnight's  bridal  tour. 
The  bride  had  an  overdressed  air,  of  course, 
but  she  looked  undeniably  handsome  in  a  bux- 
om, rustic  style  of  handsomeness.  Phil  was,  as 
usual,  bright  of  eye,  rosy  of  cheek,  glossy  of  hair, 
and  most  thoroughly  self-com))lacent.  But  I 
think  he  must  have  seen  the  little  white,  sad 
face  gleaming  like  a  snow-drop  against  the  win- 
dow-pane— the  face  of  the  innocent  little  girl 
who  had  loved  him  as  nobody  would  ever  love 
him  again.  When  he  had  gone  by  she  sighed 
a  long,  gasping  sigh,  and  then  she  put  out  her 
hands. 

"I  want  to  go  to  bed  now,  please,"  she  said  ; 
and  we  laid  her  gently  back  upon  the  pillows. 
She  never  sat  up  again. 

She  had  no  disease.  If  it  were  not  dying  of  a 
broken  heart,  I  know  not  what  it  was.  Every 
day  she  grew  weaker,  and  at  last,  three  days  be- 
fore it  was  time  for  the  bridal  pair  to  return, 
there  came  a  night  in  Avhich  I  watched  her  life 
go  out.  Just  at  the  last  she  turned  to  me,  and, 
Avith  a  look  that  made  me  see  again  the  bright 
young  face  I  had  watched  in  the  gallery  on  my 
first  Sunday  in  Greendale,  she  said, 

"I  tried  to  live,  but  I  couldn't;  and  now  I 
am  going  to  live  forever." 

Then,  after  a  little  while,  she  whispered,  with 
her  head  lying  on  that  faithful  mother-heart 
which  had 'never  failed  her— "Tell  Phillie  I 
forgave  him,  and  asked  God  to  bless  him  ;"  and 
then  she  went  to  sleep,  as  she  had  done  so 
many  times  on  that  mother's  breast  in  her  sweet 
infancy.  She  died  so  quietly  and  so  painlessly 
that  we  knew  not  the  moment  when  her  soul 
passed. 

Three  days  afterward  Philip  Gleason,  coming 
gayly  home  with  his  young  wife,  met  a  funeral 
procession  going  solemnly  out  of  Widow  Scofield's 
yard.  He  needed  to  ask  no  questions.  He  saw 
the  coffin,  with  its  wreaths  of  snowy  chrysan- 
themums— the  widow  in  her  deep  mourning — 
and  he  knew  all.  His  face  grew  ghastly.  If 
ever  I  saw  a  man  look  as  if  his  sin  had  found 
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him  out,  he  looked  so,  in  the  few  minutes 
through  which  he  waited  for  that  funeral  to 
pass  by. 

I  left  Grcendale  soon  after,  and  I  have  never 
seen  again  the  little  village  shut  in  among  the 
Vermont  hills,,  or  heard  of  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune Avhich  pursues  that  man.  But  I  doubt  if 
the  old  self-content  is  in  his  manner  now — if 
sometimes  he  does  not  contrast  Mrs.  Hetty's 
loud  aggressive  ways  with  that  dead  girl's  gen- 
tleness— if  his  life  has  not  punished  him  as  she 
poor,  loving  child  would  have  l»ecn.  the  last  to 
desire.  If  men  arc  ever  haunted — as  by  mem- 
ory I  surely  believe  they  are — he  must  sec,  some- 
times, that  wbite,  frail  face  against  the  i)ane 
which  looked  its  last  at  him  the  day  he  carried 
by  his  bride.  • 

ALL  ROADS  LEAD  TO  R0:ME. 

TTTE  arc  inclined  to  think  the  old  proverb 
T  T  true  tliat  *'yl//  roads  lead  to  liot/ic,''  since 
we  fouml  our  way  thither  through  the  "Chicka- 
homiuy,''  the  Bronchitis,  and  the  Leaning  Tow- 
er of  risa. 

In  retracing  t])C  intermediate  stejis  of  our  i)ro- 
gress,  however,  I  sliall  begin  no  further  baek 
than  the  ticket-oflice  of  the  railway  from  Leg- 
horn, only  pausing  to  protest  in  the  name  of 
euphony  against  this  abominable  distortion  of 
the  pleasant  I/irorno,  by  whieli  it  is  at  b'ast  jios- 
sible,  Mr.  John  Bull,  the  Leghorners  know  how 
to  call  themselves  better  than  you  do. 

At  the  de])ot  in  I/iv(nnio  wc  made  nn  acquaint- 
ance which  time  and  chance  ripened  into  an  al- 
most friendshij>.  An  ecclesiastic,  witjj  kimlly 
old  face  and  luminous  tonsure,  rimmed  about 
with  closely-clipj>ed  white  down,  bis  stout  fig- 
ure incased  in  faultless  cassock  and  knee  breecb- 
cs,  and  iu  tout  (uscmblc  not  unlike  bis  idolized 
J^afic  himself,  was  exercising  bis  little  jiaticnce 
and  less  Italian  in  conference  with  the  stupid 
official  in  charge,  ]tausing  oceasit)nally  to  relieve 
himself  by  objurgation  in  his  native  German. 

Of  course  Numlier  One  ]iriekcd  his  ears  at  the 
burr  of  the  well-beloved  language,  and  finding 
the  old  Abbe's  inquiries  were  also  directed  to- 
ward Pisa,  at  once  joined  issues.  The  result  of 
this  confederation  was  that  at  11  a.m.  wc  were 
on  board  the  train.  As  it  was  a  warm,  bright 
day  we  were  content  to  occuj)y  during  the  brief 
ride  seats  in  a  third-class  carriage,  without  glass, 
being  merely  roofed  and  railed  about,  and  in- 
nocent of  all  upholstery.  If  ever  such  inno- 
cence is  bliss  it  is  in  a  country  where  every  thing 
lives,  moves,  and  has  its  beings  innumerable. 

I  was  protected  from  contact  with  the  "great 
unwashed"  who  shared  our  lium])le  but  capa- 
cious quarters  by  the  two  parsons,  the  old  Abbe, 
having  obtained  permission  of  "the  gnadUje 
Fi-au,^^  puffing  all  the  way  at  an  immense  cigar. 
I  may  add  that,  during  our  subsequent  inter- 
course of  three  months'  continuance,  he  was 
never  known  to  intermit  this  sanitary  measure, 
save  in  church  or  strange  drawing-rooms. 

There  was  little  in  the  landscape  to  distract 


our  attention  from  each  other.  The  meadows 
were  submerged  by  a  freshet,  the  vineyards  dis- 
mantled, the  trees  without  leaves. 

Our  companion  proved  to  be  the  iJivccteur  of 
a  small  German  college  on  his  first  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  City ;  and  being  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  a  German,  it  is  worth  recording  that 
he  was  uniformly  unbigoted,  courteous,  and 
immaculate  in  neatness. 

Our  media  of  communication  being  limited  by 
our  mutual  ignorance  of  most  languages,  the 
Abl)e  and  I  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  an  occasional  j)antomimic  tourney,  by  which 
he  made  known  with  his  hand  upon  bis  heart, 
and  ids  cigar  momentarily  susjicndcd,  with  divers 
nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,  that  he 
was  eternally  my  servant  to  command ;  and  I, 
by  reciprocal  demonstraticms,  that  his  existence 
and  presence  were  rather  agreeable  tluui  other- 
wise. On  my  j'art,  however,  there  was  a  per- 
petual mental  reservation  to  the  effect  t^-at  al- 
tliough  be  was  a  nice  old  soul,  yet  I  grudged 
the  I'lacc  at  our  side  for  a  certain  bh'><scd  dom- 
inie afar,  whose  greater  heart  and  brain  would 
have  reveled  where  his  l*aj)ist  counterpart  only 
comfortably  simmered  and  smoked. 

It  might  have  been  stated  tliat  the  first  efforts 
at  sociability  between  the  Abbe  and  myself  were 
made  through  an  interpreter,  until  we  discover' 
cd  that  be  was  basely  betraying  our  confidence 
fur  his  own  amusement.  'J'lien  wc  laid  a  "Heart's 
Content"  cable  of  our  own,  and  signaled  "All 
right,  Dc  Sauty,"  fenrlcss  of  treachery. 

On  arriving  at  Pisa  wc  niade  our  way  on  foot 
across  the  city,  rej(»ieing  that  it  was  a  few  shades 
cleaner  than  vile  Leghorn. 

Murray  in  band,  we  sought  the  Botanical  (har- 
dens ;  but  it  required  only  six  fruitless  twangs 
of  the  Custody's  bell  to  convince  us  that  the 
jdanls  were  despicable  and  the  grapes  sour. 
Then  we  turned  toward  that  marvelous  archi- 
tectural group,  with  which,  in  its  most  salient 
feature  at  least,  all  the  world  is  familiar;  and 
yet  the  actual  vision  had  all  the  enchantment 
of  a  glorious  discovery. 

The  Campanile,  which  fascinated  our  infant- 
ile gaze  as  it  bowed  its  stately  height  to  us  from 
the  nursery  dinner-service,  done  in  super-skyey 
blue  on  white  (stone)  China;  and  familiar  to  our 
older  eyes  by  means  of  marble,  alabaster,  paint- 
ing, photograph,  stove  ornaments,  and  hlanc 
7/ian*7cr  moulds — this,  of  course,  first  arrested  our 
steps. 

Its  eight  tiers  of  columns,  modeled  after  the 
first  baby's  first  block-house,  and  built,  I  should 
judge,  by  architects  fresh  from  Babel  nurseries, 
lean  quite  enough  to  satisfy  one's  most  deflected 
expectations.  Indeed,  having  climbed  half-way 
up  the  dizzy  height,  one  insensibly  quickens  his 
pace  as  the  stairs  dip  on  the  shorter  side,  and 
wishes  the  entire  seven  bells  were  hung,  as  the 
weightier  are,  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  Tower. 

The  mountain  views  from  the  Campanile  are 
indeed  magnificent.  That  Pisa  bears  away  the 
palm  from  all  Italian  cities  in  this  regard  I  am 
not  so  fool-hnrdv  as  to  denv  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
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Raskin's  affirmation  ;  but  very  certain  am  I  that 
there  can  scarcely  be  another  point  on  this  globe 
from  Avhence  man's  handiwork  shows  so  grandly 
as  here,  looking  down  upon  the  massive  j)ile  of 
the  Duomo,  the  Baptistery,  the  Campo  Santo, 
and  the  Leaning  Tower  itself  on  which  you 
stand — all  within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  topmost  gallery 
a  consumptive  dandelion  was  struggling  for  life. 
I  rescued  it  from  the  elemental  fury  to  whicli  its 
ambition  had  exposed  it,  and  restored  it  to  im- 
mortal bloom  by  adding  it  to  what  is  profanely 
called  my  "greens,"  Of  this  unappreciated  col- 
lection the  same  liege  villifier  maintains  that, 
having  gathered  herbal  souvenirs,  I  straightway 
forgot  what  manner  of  birth-i)lacc  they  had,  and 
when  the  time  for  promotion  to  the  album  comes 
assign  them  severally  according  to  the  moment's 
fancy. 

We  encountered  another  natural  curiosity  on 
these  heights  of  Zion — a  cadaverous  priest,  look- 
ing like  a  fossilized  toad-stool  with  his  little  shriv- 
eled body  and  immense  shovel-hat,  the  very  an- 
tipode  of  our  companion.  However,  the  two 
cassocks  instantly  saluted  fraternally,  and  after 
an  interchange  of  civilities  in  a  species  of  French 
our  friend  the  Abbe  turned  to  Number  One,  with 
perfectly  radiant  countenance,  as  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  do  you  not  know  each  other?  This  one 
also  is  an  American  clergyman."  The  raptur- 
ous recognition  which  the  kind  old  man  obvi- 
ously anticipated  did  not  follow,  possibly  owing 
to  the  "boundless  contiguity"  of  American  par- 
ishes, which  renders  the  interchange  of  pulpit 
courtesies  between  New  Granada  (our  new 
brother's  abode)  and  Massachusetts  infrequent. 
Moreover,  Shovel-hat  sniffed  suspiciously  at  the 
imclerical  costume  of  his  Protestant  fellow-citi- 
zen ;  so  we  left  him  to  his  meditations,  and  de- 
scending rai)idly  were  soon  rejoicing  over  our 
safe  return  to  a  straight  line,  as  we  looked  up- 
ward at  the  beetling  pile  of  masonry  which  bent 
above  us. 

The  Campanile  can  at  least  plead  the  exam- 
ple of  its  mother,  the  Cathedral,  in  extenuation 
of  its  lapse  from  rectitude.  But  Avith  the  Duomo 
and  the  Baptistery,  with  all  their  wonders  of  art, 
antiquity,  and  association,  I  shall  not  intermed- 
dle by  way  of  description.  In  the  former.  Num- 
ber One,  who  is  a  very  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews 
in  his  adoration  of  mosaics,  and  will  at  any  time 
gladly  gird  himself  for  a  five-mile  race  after  a 
specimen  of  which  the  art  authorities  simply 
remark  that  it  is  very  had,  beheld  his  first  Cim- 
abue,  and  matched  in  admiration  its  colossal 
proportions. 

I  confess  with  shame  that  I  had  only  the  re- 
motest idea  what  a  Campo  Santo  might  please 
to  be  until  I  was  introduced,  in  Pisa,  to  the 
great  father  of  them  all.  The  soil  of  the  inte- 
rior court-yard  is  said  to  have  been  brought, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  from  the  Holy  Hill 
itself.  "Dead  men  tell  no  tales,"  especially  if 
deposited  in  the  miracle-working  dust  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  grim,  close  cypresses  which 
spring   from    the   doubly-sainted   dust   of  this 


unique  cemetery  have  an  air  of  hugging  to  their 
hearts  many  an  awful  mystery  whose  unfolding 
would  startle  Christendom. 

But  the  arcade  which  shuts  in  this  dread  si- 
lence is  fairly  garrulous  with  tales  of  eld — a 
story  almost  without  an  end,  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  perhaps  sixteen  or  more  feet,  and 
irrepressibly  diffusing  its  quaint  gossip  on  all 
sides. 

I  have  an  ancient  aunt  whose  art-aspirations 
are  totally  unappreciated  by  her  immediate  rel- 
atives. During  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
entire  corps  of  domestic  police,  however,  the 
divine  flame  burst  forth,  and  the  consequence 
was  such  a  waving  of  green  trees,  and  flowing 
of  gray  rivers,  and  glooming  of  cz«V--colored 
rocks,  and  blazing  of  crimson  suns,  and  sport- 
ing of  pink  deer,  and  ringed-streaked  and  speck- 
led lambs  over  the  walls  of  her  own  partic- 
ular apartment,  that  not  an  inch  of  their  pris- 
tine whiteness  remained.  Abundantly  compla- 
cent, the  happy  artist  introduced  a  connoisseur 
aged  three  years  into  the  sacred  in  closure,  con- 
fident that  his  pure,  beauty-loving  soul  would 
grasp  the  motive  of  her  composition,  uncramped 
by  the  ignorance  and  envy  of  his  elders.  The 
young  critic  seemed  at  first  stunned  by  the  gor- 
geous vision,  but  suddenly  rallying  he  remarked, 
with  solemn  deliberation,  ^^  This  —  do  —  look — 
Offal!'' 

When  my  eyes  beheld  the  fiisces  of  the  Cam- 
po Santo  my  first  thought  was  that  my  worthy- 
aunt  and  her  paint-brushes  had  been  here  on  a 
rampage,  and  my  first  criticism,  "  This  do  look 
or  fair 

The  horror  and  mortification  of  the  Pre- 
Rapliaelite  divine  at  this  flagrant  exliibition  of 
his  wife's  obtuscness  may  be  imagined.  Sor- 
rowful and  alone,  save  as  he  grasped  Kvrjler 
with  one  hand  and  Ruskin  with  the  other,  he 
did  his  duty  conscientiously  by  each  square  foot 
of  grotesque  smearing.  The  dear  old  Abbe  was 
my  coadjutor.  '-'■  Potztausendr  quoth  he,  dis- 
missing the  whole  subject  from  Giotto  down- 
ward. 

Still  we  two  rebels  found  two  or  three  tid- 
bits which  pleased  us  much.  An  ample  section 
of  the  infernal  regions  particularly  fascinated 
the  jolly  priest,  who  chuckled  and  grimaced  be- 
fore it  with  gusto.  In  the  midst  of  it  sat  a  co- 
lossal Satan,  looking  as  if  he  had  just  come  out 
of  bed,  and  had  got  out  of  decidedly  the  wrong 
side,  with  horrid  arras  akimbo  and  horrid  locks 
a-bristle,  superintending  his  very  disorderly  vic- 
nage.  Ugly  imps  with  pitchforks  were  actively 
assisting  in  setting  things  to  rights.  Wretches 
of  every  form,  sex,  order,  and  dimension  were 
being  tossed  about  their  new  quarters,  obvious- 
ly not  wishing  to  remain :  the  whole  effect  be- 
ing horribly  grotesque.  Since  my  aunt  left  the 
Campo  Santo  time  and  damp  have  been  busy 
with  blotting,  crumbling  fingers. 

The  designs  of  many  of  these  frescoes  it  is 
impossible  to  decipher  ;  but  having  followed  St. 
Paul's  direction  to  knowledge -thirsting  wo- 
man, I  am  able  to  state  that  they  all  originally 
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meant  something,  wliich  was  exceedinj^ly  grand, 
gloomy,  and  peculiar,  intimately  connected  with 
High  Art.  Save  for  this  biblical  and  conjugal 
authority  I  should  have  turned  away  my  eyes 
from  many  of  those  still  distinguishable,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  wicked  carica- 
tures of  Scrijjtural  and  saintly  lives. 

Tiic  corridors  of  the  Campo  Santo  have  been 
accumulating  treasures  for  centuries,  and  are  re- 
ally a  rare  old  curiosity-shop,  rich  in  the  sj'oils 
of  many  lands.  Tiie  trophies  are  miscellaneous, 
ranging  from  the  grumpiest  old  green  Grillbn 
of  ancient  Araby  to  the  gushing  monument  of 
a  widow  tuconsolahilc  of  to-*.lay.  SarcDj'hagi, 
statues,  battle-trophies,  altars  whose  sacred  (ires 
expired  long  ago,  bassl-rcUevi^  and  all  manner 
of  odds  and  ends  of  vir/uosi,  are  jumbled  in  odd 
confusion.  Tiic  c(»ol  manner  in  which  the  hu- 
man cuckoos  of  one  age  take  ])Osscssion  of  the 
snug  beds  of  the  preceding  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified here.  There  are  even  early  Chri>tian 
toml)s  doing  double  duty  fur  medieval  sinners. 

Dut  liomc  will  never  be  reached  ut  tliis  lag- 
ging pace. 

IJetbrc  leaving  I'isa,  however,  let  me  give 
truce  to  nonsense,  and  say,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  the  impression  produced  upon  mc  by  the 
Campo  Santo,  even  in  nj^-  ignorance  and  blind- 
ness, was  really  very  great ;  and  now  that  I, 
too,  have  learned  to  bow  before  tlic  grand  siin- 
jdicity  of  holy  Giotto,  and  Orcagna,  and  the  frati 
Angclico  and  Bartolemeo,  I  Icjng  to  stand  once 
more  within  the  sai  ixd  indosurc  and  learn  its 
lessons  with  eyes  which,  I  trust,  a  drop  of  *' heav- 
enly rue"  lias  touched. 

Sufll-r  me  in  further  digression. 

Some  time  ago  1  heard  related  (by  one  who 
should  have  been  wiser),  as  a  comical  absurdity, 
this  fact  in  regard  to  a  mutual  aoiuaintancc  : 
Iking  about  to  make  the  tour  of  Euiop**,  this  ac- 
quaintance had  proposed,  by  way  of  preparation, 
to  secure  the  services  of  some  con)|>ctent  con- 
noisseur to  instruct  him  somewhat  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Art.  ''Tcacli  him  ^^hat  j>icturcs  to 
like  I''  w;is  tiie  j>recisc  jihraseology  of  the  amused 
narrator.  Now  I  think  I  am  not  obtuse  to  drol- 
lery of  every  degree,  yet  I  failed  to  appreciate 
the  comic  angle  of  this  notion  Even  before 
experience  had  confirmed  it,  my  imjjres^ion  was 
that  the  prospective  tourist  had  shown  in  this 
the  same  sagacity  whicii  marks  bis  business 
transactions.  His  davs  had  been  s]>cnt  in  active 
business,  yet  his  evenings  were  conscientiously 
devoted  to  mental  culture,  and  his  residence 
was  in  the  best  provincial  city  of  America  ;  still 
his  amour  fnopre  and  his  national  conceit  did 
not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  there  was  much 
for  him  to  learn  in  that  strange  land,  and  that 
it  became  him  as  a  ]irovident  man  to  prepare 
himself  to  secure  all  its  advantages.  It  seemed 
to  him  not  enough  to  buy  the  best  guide-books, 
and  his  gold  at  the  lowest  rates ;  to  beg  let- 
ters of  introduction,  and  acquire  a  smattering 
of  French.  There  was  that  in  this  new  old 
world  opening  before  him  which  the  most  flu- 
ent French,  the  most  fortunate  introductions, 


the  most  lavi>h  gold,  could  not  secure  to  him, 
and  into  whicli  the  most  accurate  guide-books 
and  the  lectures  of  a  reliable  connoisseur  per- 
haj)S  could  only  dimly  initiate  him  ,  yet  it  seemed 
wiser  to  him  to  go  into  the  midst  of  these  treas- 
ures of  Art  with  eyes  half  oj'cued  rather  than 
stone-blind. 

I  leave  it  to  any  one  of  common-sense,  who 
has  ever  stood  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the 
Fitti  Palazzo,  the  Vatican,  to  declare  whethei 
every  little  seed  of  knowledge  he  had  ever  gath- 
ered in  regard  to  the  history  of  Art,  or  of  any 
individual  artist  or  work,  did  not  that  day  sjiring 
up  in  sixtyfold  harvest,  and  whelher  he  did  not 
mingle  wiih  his  rejoicings  self-execrations  be- 
cause he  had  so  "  hated  h.isown  soul"  as  to  leave 
it  to  such  an  extent  fallow  against  this  glorious 
ri]jening-day. 

Now  toward  Rome  again. 

At  si.\  o'clock  r.ii.  we  were  again  in  Livomo 
at  our  humble  inn,  of  which  we  were  the  sole 
guests,  and,  to  the  best  of  cair  knowledge,  the 
sole  occupants  save  the  landlord.  We  had  an 
immense  ajiariment  furnished  with  a  generous 
assorinient  of  beils  of  varying  dimensions,  with 
fresh  hangings  ami  frescoes,  for  all  A\hich  ex- 
uberance we  were  indebted  to  the  fact,  sul)se- 
qucntly  confided  to  us,  that  the  young  factotum 
of  the  house  was  to  be  nianicd  the  coining 
week,  and  had  swept  and  garnished  according- 
ly. Furthermore,  we  shared  with  the  good  Abbe 
the  lu.\ury  of  a  generous  fire  in  the  .<?(///<•  It  man- 
i/t i\,  with  a  writing-table,  and  unlimited  station- 
cry;  paying  for  all  perhaps  one- third  of  the 
regular  rates  at  the  hotels  of  tlie  guide-books. 
The  alacrity  with  nhich  our  bell  was  answered, 
ami  our  orders  filled,  excited  our  fears  that 
'*  service"  would  be  the  heaviest  item  of  our  bill, 
until  wc  recognized  in  the  zealous  re8])ondcnt 
and  executor  invariably,  our  landlord,  rejire- 
sciiting  in  his  ubiipiitous  self,  Hoots,  Waiter, 
Butler,  Cook,  Chamber-maid,  l*orter,  and  Com- 
missionaire. In  this  instance,  and  often  subsc- 
(piently,  by  a  little  patient  search  we  were  able 
to  secure  (with  fewer  francs  than  would  have 
necessitated  our  occuj>ation  of  a  filthy,  dark 
closet  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  grand  hotels) 
the  cleanest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  which 
some  unrecommended  afUrt/o  afforded. 

After  twenty-four  hours'  detention  a  boat  ar- 
rived at  five  P.M.  December  23  we  set  steam 
and  sail  for  Civita  Vecchia,  whither  our  i)ass- 
ports  had  preceded  us.  The  Mediterranean  was 
stirred  from  its  depths,  the  boat  crowded  with 
passengers,  and  the  odors  were  passing  show. 
So,  although  our  tickets  included  the  jyivilege 
of  the  dinner-table,  which  stretched  its  oflfensivc 
length  through  the  entire  sleejjing  cabin,  we  dis- 
creetly evinced  our  valor  by  taking  to  our  berths 
at  once.  Peering  through  my  curtains  I  had 
the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  the  passen- 
gers disappear  from  the  dinner- table,  which 
many  of  them  had  attacked  with  noisy  zest. 
One  by  one  I  saw  the  unhapi)y  wiglits  grow  pale 
and  betake  themselves  to  cover  like  stricken  deer. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  victims  was,  I 
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am  glad  to  say,  a  smart  young  Frenchman  who, 
as  \vc  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  hud  jiromenaded 
the  deck  in  wild  spirits,  pufling  a  cigar.  Al- 
though we  (and  we  alone)  escaped  absolute  sea- 
sickness, yet  what  with  the  spasms  of  the  steam- 
er, the  swearing  of  men,  groan in;^  of  women, 
crying  of  babies,  and  frequent  shi])])ing  of  seas, 
whereby  the  cabin,  stairway,  and  lloor  were 
transformed  into  an  irresponsible  waterfall  and 
threatening  torrent,  we  registered  this  as  a  night 
of  horrors. 

At  five  the  next  morning  we  were  roused  from 
a  troubled  sleep  by  our  jocund  "  jjriest  all  shaven 
and  shorn,"  ])roclaiming  tiic  incredible  news 
that  we  were  at  Civita  Vecchia.  To  our  glad 
surprise  it  i)roved  true.  The  ill-wind  which  we 
liad  so  bewailed  the  j)revious  night  had  actually 
blown  us  the  good  of  bringing  us  to  our  destina- 
tion five  hours  before  we  were  due.  I  regard 
this  as  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  steam 
navigation. 

When  the  ofiiciul,  after  ])rovoking  delay, 
finally  aj)peared  upon  the  deck  with  the  per- 
mits, witliout  which  no  one  is  suffered  to  touch 
tlie  sacred  land,  IJabcl  confusion  ensued.  For 
ourselves,  inasmuch  as  we  had  learned  to  listen 
for  our  own  name  in  the  most  unexpected  com- 
binations of  the  alphabet,  and  as  the  Papal  en- 
voy's pronunciation  was  of  the  loosest,  we  in- 
variably made  a  rush  at  him  every  time  he 
opened  his  mouth,  until  his  angry  suspicions 
were  so  roused  against  us  that  it  is  a  marvel 
that  we  wore  ever  ])ermittcd  to  descend  into 
one  of  the  rickety  craft  by  which  i)ilgrims  from 
every  land  are  transported  to  the  embraces  of 
His  Holiness,  and  to  cat  bread  in  his  paradisai- 
cal biijfct.  Doubtless  it  was  owing  to  our  heret- 
ical palates  that  this  bread  became  in  our  mouths 
as  the  apj)lcs  of  Sodom.  But  in  all  our  travels 
we  were  never  so  badly  served.  Even  the  old 
Abbe,  to  whom  Civita  Vecchia  was  the  very  ante- 
chamber of  heaven,  pronounced  a  benediction 
backward  over  its  purgatorial  cuisine.  But  the 
light  afilictions  of  starvation  and  imposition  were 
speedily  forgotten  after  we  entered  the  train  for 
the  Holy  City. 

Althougli  it  was  the  21th  of  December  the 
meadows  still  "stood  dressed  in  living  green," 
flaunting  breast-knots  of  yellow  and  white  blos- 
soms— tlic  Pope's  colors — while  clouds  of  dande- 
lion-down crossed  our  vision  of  the  distant  Ap- 
ennines crowned  with  snow. 

The  most  eventful  lifetime  can  have  few 
more  thrilling  moments  than  those  which  meas- 
ure the  near  approach  to  Rome.  But  nobody 
cares  particularly  about  another's  rapturous  emo- 
tions. Tiiey  came  thick  and  fast  to  us;  first 
the  "yellow  Tiber,"  with  its  tliickets  of  strange 
reeds,  sung  by  Virgil ;  then  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  glorious  city  itself,  five  miles  away,  invested 
with  the  awful  solitude  of  the  Campagna  ;  then 
tlie  Claudian  aqueduct  striding  across  the  des- 
olate plain,  indescribably  picturesque,  with  its 
burden  of  centuries  and  its  clinging  vines  ;  then 
the  grim  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  and  the  act- 
ual entrance  of  the  gates  of  Rome. 


It  was  not  Mr.  Murray's  fault  that  I  failed  to 
see  also  St.  Peter's.  We  were  unfortunately 
seated,  and  for  us  the  marvelous  dome  was  to- 
tally eclipsed  by  the  opacity  of  a  German  stu- 
dent on  his  way  to  the  Propaganda.  Having 
assumed  his  tall  hat,  by  way  of  reverential 
salam,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  city,  as  we 
drew  nearer  and  enthusiasm  boiled,  he  suddenly 
caught  up  the  rejected  soft  hat  of  his  travels  and 
thrust  it  upon  the  top  of  his  beaver.  AVc  sym- 
pathized too  keenly  with  his  emotion  to  appre- 
ciate at  the  moment  his  preposterous  aspect,  of 
which  he  was  of  course  unconscious,  and  only 
mildly  remonstrated  against  this  supplemental 
obscuring  of  our  vision.  But  it  was  too  late  for 
St.  Peter's.  This  was  reserved  for  our  seeing 
under  more  romantic  circumstances  than  from 
the  window  of  a  railway  carriage. 

Alighting  from  the  train  and  entering  the 
station,  I  defy  even  the  most  ardent  Roman  pil- 
grim to  retain  a  thread  of  enthusiasm.  It  is 
well  known  that  Pio  Nono  regards  all  modern 
improvements,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  as  so 
many  infernal-machines,  liable  at  any  moment 

" their  bolts  to  thl•o^v, 

And  deal  darnniition  round  the  land." 

Accordingly  the  Roman  railway  was  laid  athwart 
his  pathetic  protestations,  and  often  swamped  by 
his  tears.  (It  occurs  to  me  that  this  lachrymal 
tendency  of  His  Holiness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frequent  interruption  of  railroad  communication 
between  Rome  and  the  sinful  world  at  the  pres- 
ent day.)  In  accordance  with  this  apprehen- 
sion a  melancholy  satisfaction  has  been  found 
in  appropriating  as  the  station  of  the  Roman 
terminus  of  the  railroad  one  of  tlie  chambers  of 
the  Inquisition,  whose  holier  service  has  been 
sacrilegiously  swept  away. 

In  this  chamber  of  horrors  we  waited  one 
hour  of  sixty  interminable  minutes  for  the 
opening  of  a  room  in  which  our  luggage  was 
stored.  It  was  not  pretended  that  there  was 
any  reason  in  this,  only  it  was  "  the  custom." 
In  this  cold,  damp,  filthy  room  there  were  no 
seats  save  a  torture-bench,  so  high  that  when, 
after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  I  was  finally 
perched  thereon  my  feet  swung  disconsolately 
clear  of  the  floor ;  and  the  only  other  article  in 
the  apartment  was  a  little  eflSgy  of  the  Virgin, 
which  seemed  to  our  weary  vision  to  blink  de- 
risively at  us,  above  the  lamp  which  smoked 
profanely  her  ancient  charms. 

Our  compagnon  die  voyage  had  informed  us 
that  his  arrival  in  the  Holy  City  would  be  wel- 
comed by  a  Klbsterfrau  from  his  native  town, 
but  long  resident  in  Rome.  He  also  assured  us 
that  he  would  share  with  us  her  kindly  offices. 

Our  tedium  was  at  last  relieved  by  the  arrival 
not  of  the  Klosterfrcm,  but  of  her  messengers  ; 
another  German  Abbe  and  an  Italian  woman. 
They  seemed  to  recognize  their  guest  from 
among  a  crowd  of  passengers  (which  included 
several  priests)  by  a  species  of  pious  masonry,  I 
suppose,  and  greeted  him  most  warmly. 

When  our  heretical  persons  were  presented  to 
the  new  Abb6  bv  our  old  friend  his  surprise  bore 
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a  shade  of  alarm,  but  his  simple  heart  soon  melt- 
ed toward  us,  and  bubbled  over  in  exclamations 
of  astonishment  that  we  had  really  come  so  many 
thousand  miles,  not  to  worship  at  St.  Peter's 
tomb,  but  to  sec  what  we  should  sec. 

The  new  Abbe'  had  been  so  long  absent  from 
his  native  country  that  his  Italian  speech  was 
readiest,  but  he  used  the  German  also,  and  oc- 
casionally an  English  sentence  for  my  peculiar 
benefit.  The  woman,  however,  was  ignorant 
of  all  but  Italian,  although  I  at  first  supposed 
that  the  ejaculation  which  the  animated  con- 
versation into  which  the  three  jiriests  fell  fre- 
quently extracted  from  her  was  our  English  ex- 
pletive, "dear  me,"  but  it  proved  to  be  Lfco 
j/iio  instead.  However,  Number  One  insists 
that  "dear  mc  sus,"  whicli  is  the  innocent  ex- 
plosive of  many  a  weary  or  amazed  Englisli- 
spcaking  saint,  is  only  a  corruj)tion  of  Jjca  i/ic 
stistlnc. 

At  last  we  were  permitted  to  lay  hands  upon 
our  luggage,  and  emerge  from  our  jirison.  There 
was  no  resisting  the  generous  kindness  of  our 
Abbe.  Against  our  remonstrances  he  commend- 
ed us  to  the  fatherly  care  of  his  Inother-cassook, 
reserving  for  himself  only  the  aid  of  the  forlorn 
woman  with  her  everlasting  '*7Ao  //»/o.'" 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  "  funnier 
than  Punch,"  and  jiosslbly  more  alarming  than 
Colenso,  to  our  friends  and  parishioners  at  home 
could  they  sec  us  at  that  moment  in  our  little 
lolturc  buzzing  tlirouiih  the  narrow  streets  of 
Komc  with  *'w<»t  larks'*  legibly  written  on  our 
faces,  while  opposite  us,  on  the  little  drop-sent, 
beaming  at  us  graciously  from  under  his  im- 
mense siiovel-hat,  sat  the  lioman  priest ;  while 
racing  with  us  for  some  distance  was  a  similar 

vehicle,  in  whieh  sat  good  old  Abb<5  S with 

his  fatherly  smile,  and  the  solemn  old  woman 
with  her  jiious  refrain.  But  soon  our  ways  part- 
ed.    Abbf  S was  wiiirled  away  to  his  tpiar- 

ters,  already  secured  for  him  on  the  heights  be- 
yond the  Vatican ;  while  we,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  new  patron,  souglit  for  lodgings. 

There  was  a  vohime  of  significance  in  tljc  ig- 
norance which  this  juMest  displayed  in  regard  to 
the  objects  of  interest  which  we  })assed.  and  his 
childish  amazement  at  our  enthusiastic  iiujui- 
ries.  Even  the  Pantheon,  before  whose  hoary 
majesty  we  held  our  breath,  he  pointed  out  to 
us  as  ^aiitii  Murla  ad  ^/(lrfi/l•(s,  one  of  the  thou- 
sand parish  churches  in  Pome  I  The  tread-mill 
offices  of  his  daily  life  might  as  well  have  been 
performed  in  the  desert  of  Sahara  as  amidst  the 
glories  of  antiquity,  history,  and  art.  He  had 
actually  never  entered  the  Gallery  of  the  Vati- 
can until  he  accompanied  our  friend  the  Abbe 
a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  although  for  many 
years  he  had  lived  within  three  minutes'  walk 
of  its  treasures.  He  was  one  of  the  most  faith- 
fnl  and  simple-hearted  men  I  ever  saw,  but  by 
no  means  the  cleanliest  or  wisest. 

It  was  several  days  after  he  had  deposited  us 
at  a  comfortable  alOcrfjo,  and  dismissed  our  I'oi- 
turc  (without  the  tax  which  the  driver  attempt- 
ed to  impose  upon  our  ignorance),  and  returned 


to  his  priestly  duties,  that  we  discovered  that  he 
was  a  hero. 

Yes ;  to  us  was  given  the  honor  of  being  taken 
into  Pome  by  the  very  man  who  took  Pio  None 
out  of  the  same  once  upon  a  time.  In  the  last 
Pcvolution,  when  the  mob  threatened  the  Qulri- 
nalc,  this  faithful  j^riest  made  his  way  into  the 
Palace,  and  ran  his  Holiness  out  upon  a  species 
of  underground  railway  into  the  sacred  refuge 
of  (I'cuta,  first  exchanging  the  suj^erb  robes  in 
which  the  present  Poj)e  delights  to  deck  himself 
for  the  sombre  homelicss  of  an  ordinary  priest's 
garb. 

"When  PioNono  returned  in  triumphant  state 
to  his  throne  his  humble  deliverer  was  not  for- 
gotten. He  made  him  military  chajdain,  and 
to  this  day  frctiuently  grants  him  gracious  en- 
trance to  the  domestic  sanctum  of  tiie  A'atican. 

One  has  not  really  seen  Pome  until  he  has 
seen  St.  Peter's,  and  wo  did  not  let  a  day  dawn 
before  we  had  stood  in  the  world-famed  Piazza. 
Put  having  j)layed  so  long  by  the  way,  I  must 
defer  till  another  time  the  slor)-  of  our  Christ- 
mas-eve. 

TYrOGKArJIICAL  ERKOKS. 

nAKPEK'S  MAGAZINE,  some  time  since, 
suggested  a  collection  of  tyjx^graphical  er- 
rors. The  following  may  be  acccpteil  as-a  con- 
tribution in  that  direction.  Many  of  these  in- 
stances m.ay  be  faniiliar,  while  many  others  have 
not  before  received  sjiccial  notice.  Now  for  a 
beginning,  with  illustrations  of  paragra])hs  made 
ludi':rou8  by  the  transposition  of  lines. 

Two  articles  had  been  prepared  for  a  New 
York  daily  (one  containing  a  sermon  iircached 
hy  an  eminent  «livine,  and  the  other  about  the 
frcak.s  of  a  mad  dog),  but,  unfortunately,  the  fore- 
man, when  placing  them  in  the  form,  "mixed" 
them,  making  the  following  conlrt'tdnps : 

"The  Rev.  Jntnes  TIioinptoD,  rector  of  .St. Andrew's 
Church,  preathttl  to  a  larpo  concouri<e  of  pcojjlc  on  Sunday 
Ia*t.  This  wu«  hia  lant  ct'nnon.  In  n  f»w  wetkH  he  will 
hill  farewell  to  hia  congrCf^ntion,  aa  hirf  iihy^'iciaiid  advi«o 
hiuj  to  cn.»?8  the  Atlantia  He  exhortcil  hin  bn.thren  and 
f^l-ten',  and  afltr  ofleriiiK  a  devout  prayer,  took  a  whim  to 
rut  up  some  frantic  freak.".  He  ran  up  Timothy  .StrLct  to 
Johnson,  and  down  Iknefit  Street  to  College.  At  this 
f  t;ige  of  tlie  proceedinp^s  n  couple  of  boys  neized  him,  tied 
a  tin  kettle  to  hid  tail,  and  lie  jigain  started.  A  great 
crowd  collected,  and  for  a  time  tl)ere  was  a  gi-und  ncene 
of  noii«e,  running,  and  ojrifiuiiyu.  After  some  trouble  he 
wa«  phot  by  a  policeman." 

A  similar  accident  of  the  t}-pes  lately  occurred 
in  the  experience  of  a  Western  editor,  who  gave 
out  two  articles  for  his  paper — one  on  a  jiolilical 
subject,  and  another  on  fattening  sAvine.  What 
was  his  surprise,  in  looking  over  his  paper  on  the 
following  morning,  to  find  that  by  some  sleight 
of  hand  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  the  articles 
had  changed  headings,  and  that  one  of  them  be- 
gan : 

♦'GREAT  HOGS! 

'•  Under  this  head,  we  include  the  clergy,  the  editorial 
fraternity,  and  the  membei-3  of  Congress." 

BlackicoocTs  Mayazine  mentions  an  odd  inci- 
dent which  occurred  to  a  book  called  "  The  Men 
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of  tlie  Time."  It  sometimes  happens  in  a  print- 
ing-office that  some  of  the  types,  perhaps  a 
printed  line  or  two,  fall  out  of  the  form.  Those 
in  wliosc  hands  the  accident  hai)pcns  generally 
try  to  put  things  to  rights  as  well  as  they  can, 
and  may  be  very  successful  in  restoring  appear- 
ances with  the  most  dei)lorablc  results  to  the 
sense.  It  ha])pened  thus  in  the  instance  re- 
ferred to.  A  few  lines  drop))ing  out  of  the 
"Life  of  Robert  Owen,"  the  parallelogram  Com- 
munist, were  hustled,  as  the  nearest  place  of  ref- 
uge, into  the  biography  of  his  closest  alphabet- 
ical neighbor — "  Oxford,  Bishop  of."  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  article  began  as  follows : 

"  OXFORD,  tlie  Kiglit  Pwcvcrcnrl  Samukl  WiLnr.RFOucE, 
Bishop  of — wjis  born  in  1S05.  A  more  kind-hearted  and 
truly  benevolent  man  docs  not  cxi.-it.  A  skeptic  as  regards 
religious  revelation,  he  is  nevertheless  an  out-an-out  be- 
liever iu  spirit  movements.'^ 

When  tliis  blunder  was  discovered  the  leaf 
was  canceled  ;  but  a  few  coi)ics  of  the  book  had 
got  into  circulation.  • 

The  more  frecpicnt  errors,  however,  arc  made 
by  the  change  of  a  word  or  a  letter.  A  lail  in 
a  printing-olKcc,  who  knew  more  about  type-set- 
ting than  ho  did  of  the  Greek  mythology,  in 
looking  over  a  poem  they  were  printing,  came 
ui)on  tlic  name  ILrafc,  one  of  the  female  divini- 
ties of  tiio  lower  world,  occurring  in  a  line  some- 
thing like  this : 

''Shall  reign  the  Ilocatc  of  the  deepest  hell." 
The  boy,  thinking  that  lie  had  discovcrrnl  an  er- 
ror, ran  to  the  master  printer  and  eagerly  in- 
quired whether  there  was  an  e  in  cat.  "  Why, 
no,  you  blockhead,"  was  the  reply.  Away  went 
the  boy  to  the  press-room,  and  extracted  the  ob- 
jectionable letter.  But  fancy  the  horror  of  both 
poet  and  publisher,  when  the  poem  appeared 
with  the  line : 

''Shall  reign  the  lie  cat  of  the  deepest  hell." 

Miss  Gould,  the  poetess,  gives  a  ludicrous  in- 
cident in  reference  to  a  poem  she  had  sent  to  a 
country  editor.  She  says  :  "  For  the  dew-drop 
that  falls  upon  the  freshly-blown  roses,"  he  made 
it  "freshly-blown  noses." 

Dr.  Kunze,  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Church  in  New  York  city,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  addressed  a  communi- 
cation on  a  vexed  chronological  question,  to  Mr. 
Lang,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Gazette.  In 
his  letter  he  adverted  to  the  Gregorian  style,  and 
mentioned  Tope  Gregory.  The  faithful  Gazette 
printed  "Tom  Gregory."  The  venerable  Doc- 
tor hastened  to  his  friend,  and  remonstrated  on 
the  injury  he  had  done  him,  and  requested  the 
erratum  to  specify  instead  of  "  Tom  Gregory" 
'■'■Pope  Gregory  XIII."  Again  an  alteration 
was  made,  and  the  Gazette  requested  its  readers 
"for  Tom  Gregory  to  read  Pope  Tom  Gregory 
XIII."  Only  one  more  attempt  at  correction 
was  made,  when  the  compositor  had  the  typog- 
raphy so  changed  that  it  read  "Tom  Gregory 
the  Pope."  The  learned  divine,  with  a  heavy- 
heart,  in  a  final  interview  with  the  erudite  edi- 
tor, begged  him  to  make  no  further  improve- 
ments, as  he  dreaded  the  loss  of  all  the  reputa- 


tion his  years  of  devotion  to  the  subject  had  se- 
cured to  him. 

An  English  writer  makes  reference  to  a  vol- 
ume of  popular  sermons,  in  which,  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  proof-readers,  a  deplorable 
number  of  typographical  errors  appeared.  One 
of  these,  as  if  in  reference  to  the  others,  was 
singidarly  appropriate  to  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  the  poor  author ;  the  verse  "  Princes 
have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause,"  being 
made  to  read,  "Printers  have  persecuted  me 
without  a  cause."  A  religious  paper,  called  the 
Gospel  Banner^  was  once  printed  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  with  the  motto,  "In  the  name  of  our 
God  we  vp  set  our  banners,"  the  two  words  "  set 
up"  being  simply  transi)osed.  A  New  York 
paper  speaking  of  a  Russian  loan  of  thirty  tliou- 
sand  roubles,  very  quietly  said  by  its  types  that 
"the  Russian  Government  had  advertised  for  a 
loan  of  thirty  thousand  troubles" 

In  :Mr.  Pycroft's  "Ways  and  Words  of  Men 
of  Letters,"  there  is  given  a  conversation  with  a 
printer:  "Really,"  said  the  printer,  "gentle- 
men should  not  i)lace  such  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  eye-sight  of  our  hard-worked  and  half- 
blinded  reader  of  proofs ;  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  avc  utterly  ruined  one  poet  by  a  ludi- 
crous misprint."  "Indeed!  and  what  was  the 
unhappy  line?"  "Why,  Sir,  the  poet  intended 
to  say,  '  See  the  pale  martyr  in  a  sheet  of  fire  ;' 
instead  of  which  we  made  him  to  say,  'See  the 
pale  martyr  u-ith  his  shirt  onjire.'"^ 

During  high  party  times  in  New  Hampshire, 
the  paper  of  one  party  boasted  that 

"The  oraclo  of  the  day- 
Carries  the  sway." 

The  printer's  devil  of  the  rival  establishment 
gained  access  to  the  office  by  the  roof  and  al- 
tered the  last  word  so  that  it  read, 

"  The  oracle  of  the  day 
Carries  the  swag." 

At  a  great  public  demonstration  held  in  En- 
gland, after  one  or  two  unimportant  speeches,  a 
certain  demagogue  arose  whose  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering 
from  the  multitude.  A  party  newspaper  de- 
scribing this,  in  the  course  of  its  gratulatory  and 
fervid  report,  said  that  the  vast  concourse  had 
"  rent  the  air  with  their  snouts.'^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  As- 
sociation, in  Providence,  the  friends  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  were  surprised  to  read  an 
account  in  the  papers  that,  after  one  of  the  even- 
ing sessions,  the  Doctor  gave  a  "billiard  party." 
The  types  should  have  pronounced  it  a  brilliant 
party. 

But  really  proof-readers  are  sometimes  very 
negligent.  A  while  ago,  in  speaking  of  Govern- 
or M'Dowell's  speech  in  Congress  on  a  certain 
occasion,  the  reporter's  manuscript  said  :  "Many 
members  ivept,  and  among  them  Mr.  Speaker 
Winthrop  more  than  once  gave  way  to  his  feel- 
ings in  a  flood  of  tears."  The  printed  copy 
read,  "Many  members  slept,  and  Mr.  Speaker 
Winthrop  more  than  once  gave  way  to  his  feel- 
ings in  ajlow  of  beery 
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The  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Ohservei;  several 
years  since,  in  reference  to  a  gentleman  of  whom 
he  was  writing  said,  he  was  rectus  in  ecclesia, 
that  is,  "in  good  standing  with  the  church." 
The  compositor,  to  whom  this  was  a  dead  lan- 
guage, in  the  absence  of  the  editor,  converted  it 
into  rectus  in  culina,  which,  although  pretty  pood 
Latin,  somewhat  changes  the  sense,  as  it  ac- 
corded to  the  reverend  gentleman  spoken  of 
only  "  a  good  standing  in  the  kitchen." 

A  typographical  error  in  a  Cleveland  paper 
made  one  of  the  hills  of  Jai)an  only  five  hun- 
dred miles  high.  In  the  next  issue  the  editor 
requests  his  readers  to  deduct  2,G39,500  feet 
from  the  former  statement. 

The  importance  of  correct  punctuation  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following,  which  shows  also 
that  clergymen  who  recommend  patent  medi- 
cines sliuuld  be  very  careful  in  their  collocation 
of  words,  otherwise  they  may  convert  a  very 
(/rave  matter  into  a  very  ludicrous  one.  Read 
this,  and  put  on  it  the  meaning  which  is  most 
natural • 

''I  crtritiimod  en  xx^'in'^  it,  nntl  l)y  the  tirao  I  liad  tnkrn 
five  bottler  I  fnind  my  m-U  ci>mj)li  felt/  cuifJ,  nftiT  having 
Leon  broiij,'Iit  so  uear  to  the  g;itc8  of  diatli  by  nicuiu  of 
your  iuvuluuble  lucdiciuc" 

The  following  result  of  the  omission  of  a 
comma  is  rather  ludicrous.  In  an  interesting 
article  about  the  inauguration  of  a  new  hospital 
building  in  New  York,  the  writer  is  made  to 
state  that  "an  extensive  view  is  presented  from 
the  fourth  story  of  the  Hudson  River."  Here  is 
another  instance  of  strange  mixture,  contained 
in  a  i»aper  announcing  a  jHjr.'Jon's  decease  :  "His 
remains  were  committed  to  that  bourne  whence 
no  traveler  returns  attended  liy  bis  friends." 

Many  strange  mistakes  arc  sometimes  made 
in  advertisements.  An  ini])ortant  mercantile 
house  in  New  York  bad  occasion  to  advertise  for 
sale  a  quantity  of  brass  h()pi>ers,  sucli  ns  arc 
used  for  C()fti?e-mills.  Rut  instead  of  brass  boj)- 
pers  the  newspaper  said  f/rosslto/i/x  rs.  In  a 
short  time  the  merchant's  counting-room  was 
thronged  with  inquirers  for  the  new  article  of 
merchandise. 

A  paper  in  liuflalo  had  this  novel  correction: 
"In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  our 
hist  issue,  for  '  Rumbli'ton's  Storm  Destroying 
Porringers,'  read  'Hamilton's  Worm  Destroy- 
ing Lozenges.' " 

The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  in  a  Phil- 
adelpliia  paper  an  advertisement  of  a  political 
meeting  in  which  it  was  meant  to  be  announced 

that  Hon.  Mr. would  address  "  the  masses." 

By  the  simple  misj)lacement  of  merely  a  "space" 
the  public  was  informed  that  the  address  would 
be  delivered  to  "  them  asses  at  National  Hall." 

Campbell's  celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles  was 
announced  in  one  ofthe  advertisements  as  "Camp- 
bell's Essay  on  Mangles."  A  dancing-master,  in 
renewing  his  solicitations  for  patronage,  wished 
to  express  his  obligations  for  past  favors,  when 
the  printer  made  him  say,  "most  respectfully 
offers  his  shanks." 

A  gentleman  of  the  press  who  does  not  write 


very  legibly,  lately  sent  to  the  compositors  the 
following  announcement:  "The  Jlar/n/,  another 
of  the  six  iron  steam  vessels  built  by  INIcssrs. 
Dichborn  and  3Iare,  is  ready  for  commission- 
ing." The  printer  composed  as  follows  :  "The 
happy  mother  of  the  six  iron  steam  vessels  built 
by  ^fessrs.  Dichborn  and  Mare,  is  readv  for 
commissioning." 

Here  are  other  instances  illustrating  the  fjict 
that  no  little  mischief  is  often  done  by  the 
change  of  a  word.  In  the  Mtthoilist  Quarterly 
Rcvieu-,  ISo'i,  a  writer  has  occasion  <o  say  that 
the  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  an  admirable  vol- 
ume on  etymology  by  the  celebrated  Home 
Tooke,  "  is  a  book  of  which  even  literary  men 
often  know  but  little  beyond  the  title."  The 
comjHJsitor,  one  would  almost  imagine,  determ- 
ined that  they  should  know  less,  for  strangely 
cnougli  he  entitles  it  "The  Diversities  of  Bar- 
ley." 

'The  Tribune,  in  18."i3,  stated  that  "  Dr.  Pond, 
the  Prcsitlcnt  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Ban- 
g<tr.  Mnine,  is  giving  lectures  in  that  city  to 
show  that  theology  is  no  science,  and  that  there 
is  1.  J  truth  in  it  whatever."  The  statement  was 
at  once  passed  round  the  daily  press  with  great 
eagerness,  and  took  the  public  by  surprise  as 
would  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  clear  sky  at 
noonday.  Notwithstanding  the  long-established 
character  of  the  worthy  Professor,  of  course  every 
body  was  j'repared  to  believe  it,  and  very  soon 
the  world  was  tcdd  that  he  had  becotue  a  gross 
infidel,  and  trampled  the  Bible  under  his  feet 
like  Paine  and  Voltaire.  At  length  the  Tribune 
corrected  the  error,  and  said  that  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  compositor  ihcolof/t/  was  printed 
instead  of /^/<;v/io/<»yy  •  adding  that  the  doctor  in 
bis  theology  was  firm  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
but  was  no  believer  in  jihrcnology. 

An  Eastern  Magazine  lately  gave  as  follows, 
three  instances  of  tiie  false  combination  of  let- 
ters, showing  that  as  among  men  so  among  types, 
"one  sinner  dcstroyelh  much  good."  One,  who 
in  writing  in  all  innocency  of  a  session  of  the 
Historical  Society,  allirmed  mildly  in  mann- 
script,  "All  went  smoothly,"  but  weeks  after 
was  made  to  declare  in  blatant  print,  "All  went 
snoriii'/lt/.'^ 

Another  flagrant  examjde  still  shows  its  front 
on  the  page  of  a  child's  book.  In  the  latest 
edition  of  "  Our  Little  Girls"  tiierc  occurs  the 
description  of  a  christening  wherein  a  venerable 
divine  is  nuide  to  dij)  his  /iratl  into  the  conse- 
crating water  and  lay  it  upon  the  child. 

Many  instances  might  be  afforded  of  strange 
and  unnatural  murders  having  l>cen  committed 
by  a  single  letter.  The  Philadeliihia  J'o.st  con- 
tributes the  following:  "We  seldom  take  notice 
of  typograjibical  errors,  except  when  the  sense  is 
greatly  j>enerted  by  them.  For  instance,  in 
our  last  paper  a  biography  of  New  toll  contained 
the  ])hi'ase,  *  Yes,  the  itnmoral  Newton  lived  like 
other  men.'  It  should  have  been  *  the  immortal 
Newton.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  only 
a  t's  difference  between  the  two  words,  while 
'there  is  an  infinite  difference  between  the  two 
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things."  A  New  York  daily  paper,  in  1855, 
committed  a  similnr  blunder,  wlieli,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  compositor's  error,  it  announced  that 
"the  inhal)itants  of  New  York  suffer  at  ju'esent 
fnjm  a  high  state  o?  morality.'" 

Moore,  in  his  Diary  of  1818,  says  that  he  saw 
a  very  beautifully  ])rinted  American  Edition  of 
"Gifford's  Journal''  ])ublishcd  in  New  York ; 
l)ut  in  the  preface,  where  he  draws  a  parallel 
between  Horace  and  Juvenal,  he  says  **  Horace 
was  of  an  easy  disposition,  inclining  to  indo- 
lence." The  American  ])rinter,  however,  had 
converted  it  into  "inclining  to  insolence.'" 

During  the  Mexican  war  one  of  the  English 
newspapers  liurricdly  annoimccd  an  important 
item  of  news  from  Mexico,  that  General  Pillow 
and  thirty-seven  men  had  been  lost  in  a  bottle 
\_hfitiie^.  Some  other  paper  informed  the  pub- 
lic, not  long  ago,  that  a  man  had  been  brought 
before  a  police-court  on  the  charge  of  having 
stolen  a  small  ox  [/vox]  from  a  lady's  work-bag. 
"A  rat"  [f(t/Q,  says  yet  anotiier  paper,  ''de- 
scending the  river,  came  in  contact  with  tiie 

steamboat ;  and  so  serious  was  the  injury 

to  the  boat  that  great  exertions  were  necessary 
to  save  it."  An  I^nglish  paper  once  stated  tliat 
the  Russian  General  Rackinolfkowsky  was  found 
dead  with  a  long  word  \_s'ronl]  in  his  mouth. 
Another,  in  giving  a  description  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  said  that  the 
conflict  was  dreadful,  and  the  enemy  was  rc- 
l)ulsed  with  great  laughter  [.s/a/z/yA^e/"].  Anoth- 
er reported  that  a  gentleman  had  been  brought 
ben)rc  a  sitting  magistrate  to  answer  the  charge 
of  having  eaten  [heatenl  a  stage-driver  for  de- 
manding more  than  his  fare.  We  have  some- 
times had  the  misfortune  to  see  "(he  internal 
relations  of  tlie  church"  converted  into  "  the 
infernal  relations  of  the  church." 

See,  again,  how  the  types  dance  and  change 
into  ludicrous  terms  in  the  following  :  The  New 
York  Atlfis,  some  time  since,  speaking  of  a  man 
of  some  celebrity,  then  recently  deceased,  under- 
took to  say,  "  He  subsequently  commenced  life 
as  a  legal  practitioner,  but  was  diverted  from  it 
by  his  love  of  letters."  The  editor  did  not  ex- 
amine his  proof,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
at  his  breakfast-table,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  "  He  subsequently  commenced  life  as 
a  legal  politician,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by 
his  love  of  bitters."  By  a  typographical  error 
in  a  newspaper  the  public  was  informed,  some 
time  ago,  that  "  two  cows  were  cut  into  calves 
[/udvcs']  by  the  railroad  train." 
The  line, 

"  So  the  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain," 
has  been  erroneously  printed 

"So  the  stuck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  ^)tofc." 
Some  errors  have,  undoubtedly,  been  made 
with  malice  prepense.  When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cros- 
well  was  editor  of  the  old  Hudson  Balance,  a  mer- 
chant by  the  name  of  Peter  Cole  chanced  to  get 
married.  Cole,  however,  was  very  unpopular, 
and  was  not  one  of  the  brightest  intelligences 
even  of  those  days.  The  bride,  also,  was  a  little 
more  no  than  yes  in  her  intellectual  furnishmcnt. 


It  used  to  be  a  common  practice  in  the  country, 
in  sending  marriage  notices  to  the  press,  to  tack 
on  a  bit  of  poetry  in  the  shape  of  some  sweet 
hymeneal  sentimentality.  In  compliance  with 
this  custom  the  groomsman  added  a  line  or  two 
from  one  of  the  poets,  where  the  bard  speaks  of 
the  marriage  state,  "when  heart  meets  heart 
reciprocally  soft."  The  wicked  boys  in  the 
printing-office,  however,  corrected  the  poet, 
making  the  line  read  thus  • 

''Wlieu  head  meets  head  reciprocally  soft." 
The  perversions  of  Scripture  made  by  print- 
ers are  sometimes  more  than  curious.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  cases  in  point  •  The  late  Rev.  Will- 
iam Jay,  of  England,  printed  a  sermon  on  the 
text,  "Skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life."  The  printer  made  the 
last  word  to  read  u-ife.  ]\Ir.  Jay  corrected  the 
mistake  in  his  first  and  second  proofs  without 
securing  the  desired  alteration.  When  he  came 
to  the  last  review,  and  noticed  that  the  bad 
blunder  had  not  been  corrected,  he  wrote  on  the 
margin,  "This  depends  altogether  upon  circum- 
stances— change  your  '  wife'  into  '  life.'  " 

It  is  related  that  a  printer's  widow  in  Ger- 
man v,  while  an  edition  of  the  Bible  was  bein<i- 
printed  at  her  establishment,  altered  that  sen- 
tence of  subjugation  to  her  husband,  pronounced 
on  Eve  in  Genesis,  so  that  instead  of  reading, 
"he  shall  be  thy  lord"  [7i!crr],  it  said,  "and 
he  shall  be  thy  fool"  [Xair].  Copies  of  this 
edition  were  bought  uj)  at  enormous  prices. 

Errors  of  a  very  serio-comic  nature  have  oc- 
casionally occurred.  An  edition  of  the  Bible 
was  once  published  in  England  in  which  the 
word  not  was  omitted  in  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment. For  this  offense,  whether  by  careless- 
ness or  design,  the  Archbishop  imposed  the 
heaviest  penalty  known  in  history.  The  edi- 
tion was  required  to  be  called  in  and  destroyed, 
and  a  fine  imposed  of  £20,000  sterling. 

An  edition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Alissal  was 
once  published  in  France,  in  which  the  acci- 
dental substitution  merely  of  the  u  for  a  was  the 
cause  of  a  shocking  blunder,  changing,  as  it  did, 
the  word  calotte  (an  ecclesiastical  cap  or  mitre) 
into  culoite,  which  means,  in  plain  Anglo-Sax- 
on, a  gentleman's  small  clothes.  The  error  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  directions  for  conducting 
tlie  service,  where  it  said :  "Here the  priest  will 
take  off  his  c'«/o//e." 

The  religiously-important  loss  of  a  single  let- 
ter is  seen  by  the  following  :  A  printer  putting 
to  press  a  form  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  c  in  the  following  passage  dropped  out  un- 
perceived  by  him:  "We  shall  all  be  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye."  When  the  book 
appeared,  to  the  horror  of  the  devout  worshiper, 
the  passage  read,  "  We  shall  all  be  hanr/ed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  chapter  cndeth  with  the  following :  Gov- 
ernor Andrews,  of  Massachusetts,  lately  said 
that  he  and  his  family  were  "too  intense  Yan- 
kees to  bear  transplanting;"  but  the  very  ec- 
centric types  of  a  Boston  newspajier  reported  him 
as  saying  that  they  were  "  too  great  i)anpers.'" 
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THE  USES  OF  LIFE. 

THOUGH  we  climb  fame's  prouclest  height, 
Though  we  sit  on  hills  afar, 
AV^icre  the  thrones  of  triumj)!!  arc; 
Though  all  deepest  mysteries  be  open  to  our  sight, 
If  we  win  not  by  that  power 
For  the  world  another  dower — 
If  this  great  Humanity  share  not  in  our  gain. 
We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Though  we  revel  in  sweet  dreams ; 

Tliough  with  poet's  eye  we  look 

Full  on  Nature's  open  book. 
And  oar  spirits  wander,  singing  with  the  birds  and  the  streams; 

If  wc  let  no  music  in 

To  the  world  of  grief  and  sin — 
If  wc  draw  no  spirit  hcavcnwartl  l»y  the  iJtraiu,  * 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Though  our  lot  be  calm  and  bright; 

Though  ujK)!!  our  brows  wc  wear 

youth,  and  grace,  and  beauty  raie, 
And  the  hours  go  swiftly,  singing  in  their  flight ; 

If  wc  lot  no  glory  down 

Any  darkened  life  to  crown — 
If  our  grace  and  joyance  have  no  ministry  for  pain, 

Wc  iiave  lived  our  lite  in  vain. 

Though  for  weary  years  we  toil ; 

Tliougli  we  gatlicr  all  tiic  gold 

From  the  mines  of  wealth  untold, 
Though  from  farthest  slmrcs  of  ocean  wc  have  brought  the  spoil ; 

What  at  the  last  is  won 

If  wc  hear  not  God's  ''Well  done?" 
If  the  world's  want  and  sorrow  be  not  lessened  by  our  gain, 

Wc  have  lived  our  lif'-  in  \;nn. 

Though  wc  be,  in  heart  and  hand, 

Mighty  with  all  foes  to  cope, 

Ricli  in  coumgc  and  in  Iiojk,', 
Fitted  as  strong  laborers  in  the  world  to  stand — 
•  If  with  these  wc  right  no  wrong 

What  avails  it  to  be  strong? 
If  we  strengthen  not  the  weak,  raise  not  the  bowed  again, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

To  the  giver  shall  be  given — 

If  thou  wouldst  walk  in  light 

Make  other  sjiirits  bright; 
Who,  seeking  for  himself  alone,  ever  entered  heaven  ? 

In  blessing  we  are  blest ;  t 

In  labor  find  our  rest. 
If  we  bend  not  to  the  world's  work,  heart,  and  hand,  and  brain, 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 

Selfishness  is  utter  loss ; 

Life's  most  perfect  joy  and  good — 

Ah !    how  few  have  understood  I 
Only  One  hath  proved  it  fully,  and  He  died  upon  the  cross, 

Taking  on  Himself  the  curse 

So  to  bless  a  L'^nivcrse. 
If  we  follow  not  his  footsteps  through  the  pathv.ay  straight  and  plain. 

We  have  lived  our  life  in  vain. 
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I3IKDS— THEIR  MIGRATIONS  AND 
SOJOURNINGS. 

OBSERVING  Inrds  with  reference  to  this 
siil)ject,  we  shall  find  that  they  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  four  kinds: — First, 
Those  which  remain  with  us  througliout  the 
whole  year;  Second,  Those  which  stay  during 
summer  only ;  Third,  Those  which  remain  dur- 
infT  winter  only ;  and,  Fourth,  Those  which  are 
but  transient  visitors,  passing  and  rcj)assing  be- 
tween their  Avinter  resorts  farther  south  and 
their  breeding-places  farther  north. 

First  to  be  mentioned  are  our  proper  resident 
birds,  which  bravely  abide  witli  us  throughout 
the  year,  and  enliven  our  seven  months  of  sober 
earth,  leafless  trees,  and  cirrhus  cloud.  These 
arc  the  partridge,  quail,  blue-jay,  wood])eckcr, 
hen-hawk,  owl,  and  crow.  They  are  among 
the  wildest  of  our  birds,  the  shyest  of  man  al- 
though seeing  him  most.  They  make  no  regu- 
lar migrations  at  certain  seasons,  but,  unless  dis- 
turbed, will  live  out  their  life  close  to  their  favorite 
haunts,  realizing  doubtless,  in  many  instances, 
the  fancy  of  Wordsworth  in  "Hart  Leap  Well." 

An  examination  of  their  wings  will  readily 
show  how  unfitted  arc  moH  of  the  species  for 
extended  flights.  Those  of  the  quail  and  par- 
tridge are  very  small — mere  flippers — and  their 
flying,  which  is  a  kind  of  flutter,  serves  admira- 
bly to  hmnch  the  bird  suddenly  upon  the  wing 
and  to  bring  it  from  the  start  into  rapid  motion  ; 
but  it  is  very  unlike  the  steady  sweep  of  the 
"sail-broad  vans"  which  sustain  the  wild-goose 
for  so  many  hours  in  the  high  air.  It  is  a  com- 
mon belief  that  the  partridge  can  fly  but  a  single 
breath  at  once ;  ar\^l  it  is  a  fiict  that  he  does  not 
continue  in  the  air  longer  than  the  loon  and 
other  divers  remain  under  water,  and  that  num- 
bers will  accumulate  along  the  banks  of  narrow 
rivers,  unwilling  to  trust  themselves  to  cross. 
Xenopiion  informs  us  that  the  soldiers  of  Cy- 
rus's expedition  caught  bustards  in  the  open 
Arabian  plain;  ''for  they  flew  but  a  short  dis- 
tance like  partridges,  and  soon  tired ;"  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  assertion  respecting  cither 
bird  is  not  improbable. 

These  birds  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting 
link  between  those  whose  wings  only  assist  their 
legs,  and  those  whose  wings  entirely  sustain 
them  in  the  air ;  for  they  arc  swift  runners,  and 
both  begin  and  end  their  short  flight  with  a  run. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  partridge,  when  started  by 
the  dog,  merely  flew  up  into  the  nearest  tree 
like  the  wild  turkey,  and  "treeing"  was  the 
technical  term  for  the  use  of  the  pointer  or  set- 
ter. But  from  having  been  so  much  hunted  and 
shot  at  his  habits  in  this  respect  have  changed. 
He  now  springs  up  suddenly  and  steers  in  all 
haste  to  some  covert,  making  the  woods  resound 
with  the  whirring  of  his  small  but  compact  pin- 
ions. But  when  his  flight  is  voluntary  it  is  slow- 
er and  without  the  noise.  I  was  once  watching 
a  flock  of  pigeons  when  a  large  bird  passed  into 
the  tree  as  quietly  and  silently  as  a  bird  of  prey, 
but  when  shot  it  proved  to  be  a  partridge. 
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Woodpeckers  are  also  poor  flyers,  reaching 
one  tree  from  another  by  leaps  through  the  air 
rather  than  by  flying,  much  in  the  manner  of 
flying  squirrels,  and  using  the  tail  as  well  as 
the  wings.  But  they  are  splendid  climbers, 
not  merely  hopi)ing  about  among  the  branches 
like  most  birds,  but  running  down  the  trunks 
head-foremost  like  cats.  The  blue-jay  has 
much  the  same  habit,  and  is  by  no  means  a  fa- 
mous flyer.  The  owl  also,  from  the  looseness 
of  his  plumage,  flies  silently,  as  his  business  re- 
quires, but  yet  heavily.  The  vving,  to  be  best 
suited  for  long  flights,  must  haA-e  both  strength 
and  compactness  of  plumage.  That  of  the  owl 
has  the  one,  that  of  the  partridge  the  other, 
whirring  as  it  cuts  the  air ;  that  of  the  wild- 
goose  both.  The  remaining  birds  of  the  first 
class  make  some  irregular  migrations,  as  will 
aj)pear. 

Next  are  the  well-known  species,  which  pass 
the  breeding  season  of  five  months  in  our  lati- 
tude—that of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  fol- 
lowing any  of  the  classifications  yet  made,  which 
are  in  a  great  degree  artificial,  we  shall  find  that 
they  present  about  forty  varieties. 

Of  these  the  chip-sparrow,  bobolink,  lark, 
chcwink,  woodcock,  plover,  killdeer,  tipup,  whip- 
poor-will,  night-hawk,  and  meadow-hawk  build 
uj)on  the  ground.  The  red-wing,  yellow-bird, 
wood-thrush,  cat-bird,  small  blue  crane,  and 
sparrow  build  upon  bushes.  Tlie  barn,  chim- 
ney, and  eave  swallows  build  where  their  name 
would  indicate.  The  bank-swallow  and  king- 
fisher build  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  banks 
of  streams.  The  phoebc  has  her  nest  under 
open  buildings,  the  wren  and  martin  in  boxes 
made  and  provided  for  them ;  the  woodpeck- 
er, bluebird,  sparrow-hawk,  pigeon-hawk,  and 
wood-duck  in  holes  and  hollows  of  trees ;  and, 
finally,  the  robin,  dove,  oriole,  humming-bird, 
crow,  blackbird,  king-bird,  eagle-cuckoo,  shrike, 
pigeon-crane,  indigo-bird,  red-bird,  night-heron, 
osprey,  and  wax-wing  upon  the  branches.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  cow-bunting  or  black- 
bird, which  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests 
and  allows  them  to  rear  its  young.  It  is  a  com- 
mon notion  that  the  cuckoo  does  the  same ;  but 
I  have  found  the  American  cuckoo  sitting  upon 
eggs  like  other  birds,  and  confirmed  the  fact  by 
repeated  and  careful  observations.  Of  all  the 
inland  birds  of  New  England  and  New  York 
that  is,  indeed,  a  vara  avis  which  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  aboA^e.  Ea'cu  a  great  forest  like  the 
Adirondac  giA-es  no  additions  to  this  class,  for 
they  arc  birds  of  civilization,  found  only  Avhere 
there  are  groves,  gardens,  fruits,  plowed  fields, 
and  buildings ;   in  short,  man  and  his  Avorks. 

The  third  class  is  made  up  of  a  few  species 
which  breed  to  the  northward,  passing  the  Avin- 
ter  Avith  us  only  by  Avay  of  southern  sojourn. 
They  are  the  snow-birds,  some  species  of  the 
OAvl,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Avoodpeckers. 

The  fourth  and  last  division  consists  of  those 
which  breed  in  Arctic  regions  and  visit  us  only 
in  the  Avay  of  migration.  The  species  are  com- 
paratively fcAV,  but  the  number  of  individuals  is 
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immense.  Some  pass  high  over  our  heads,  like 
the  hrant  or  common  wild-goose,  or  even  among 
the  very  clouds,  like  the  loon  and  gull,  alight- 
ing only  in  the  great  lakes  ;  others,  as  tlie  duck, 
working  more  slowly  up  and  down  our  rivers 
and  water-courses ;  or,  like  the  snipe  family, 
along  the  sea-coast ;  all  having  their  homes  in 
higher  latitudes.  In  books  and  cabinets  they 
are  frequently  jumbled  together  with  our  resi- 
dent birds,  as  if  belonging  to  the  same  region. 
Si)ecimens,  indeed,  of  almost  every  variety  arc 
seen  and  shot  at,  for  they  arc  all  aquatic.  But 
they  arc  in  no  sense  binlsof  our  State  or  region 
any  more  than  a  Canadian  is  our  fellow-citizen 
because,  on  his  way  to  Newj)ort,  he  may  have 
been  seen  on  our  steamboats  or  killed  on  one  of 
our  railroads. 

Birds  belong  only  where  they  breed  ;  they  have 
homes  only  where  they  rear  their  voung;  and 
the  gulls,  geese,  ducks,  eider-ducks,  and  birds  of 
that  chiss  not  only  do  not  now  nest,  but  never 
have  nested,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  The 
accounts  of  jjorsons  who  have  been  carried  away 
captive  by  Indians  of  our  early  history  into  un- 
broken forests,  and  the  legends  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  show  that  the  habits  of  tliesc  birds 
were  the  same  then  as  now.  To  Reckon  these 
transient  visitors  as  summer  birds  is  simi)ly  a 
contradiction  of  terms  ;  for  all  birds  breed  in  the 
summer,  and  where  they  breed  they  arc  resi- 
dents, not  visitors. 

At  the  most  northern  point  reached  by  Kane, 
in  latitude  82°  N.,  the  rocks  were  crowded  with 
sea-swallows,  ducks,  gulls,  and  geese,  breeding 
as  early  as  the  last  of  June.  Only  such  condi- 
tions of  climate  as  these  regions  alVord  can  feed 
the  myriads  whose  nests  crowd  whole  islands. 
For  three  months  of  (Klightful  summer  the  sun 
is  almost  constantly  shining,  and  on  the  savage 
Labrador  coast  may  be  termed  "intensely"  liot. 
Vegetation,  which  never  knows  drought,  lias 
been  preserved  fresh  and  green  just  as  the  warm 
snows  of  August  and  Sei)tenibcr  fi)und  it,  and 
needs  not  to  spring  uj),  but  only  to  prow,  at  the 
first  call  of  the  steady  sjtring.  Stimidated  to 
an  almost  unnatural  develoj)meut,  it  sends  forth 
succulent  stems  and  roots  which,  with  adhering 
molluscs,  serve  the  Arctic  birds  with  food.  Dr. 
Kane  has  given  us  apicture  of  lively  life.  He  says : 

''  It  wa3  iio:ir  tho  close  Of  the  breeding  season.  The 
nc'td  wore  Ftill  ixrupiid  by  the  mother  birds,  but  many 
of  the  young  liad  burj-t  the  .•'hell  and  were  nestling  under 
the  wing,  or  taking  their  first  lessons  in  tlie  water- po'ils. 
Some,  more  advanced,  were  already  in  the  ice-shi  Itered 
channels,  grecJily  waiting  for  shell-fish  and  sea-urchins 
wliicli  tlie  old  bird  busied  herself  in  preparing  for  them. 
Near  by  was  a  low  i-land  or  rock-ledge.  Tlie  glaucous 
gulls — those  cormorant?  of  tlie  Arctic  seas — had  made  it 
their  peculiar  homestead.  Their  progeny  full-fledged  and 
voracious  crowded  the  guano-whitened  rock.s  and  the  mo- 
thers, with  long  necks  and  gaping  yellow  bills,  swooped 
above  the  peaceful  shallows  of  the  eiders,  carrjMng  off  the 
young  birds  seemingly  just  aa  their  wants  reiiuired.  The 
gull  would  gobble  and  swallow  a  young  eider  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  me  to  describe  the  act.  For  a  moment  you 
would  see  the  paddling  feet  of  the  poor  little  wretch  pro- 
truding from  the  mouth;  then  came  a  distension  of  neck 
as  it  descended  into  the  stomach;  a  few  moments  more 
and  the  young  gulls  were  feeding  on  the  ejected  morsels." 


In  these  regions  the  birds  remain  at  their 
breeding-i)laces  about  three  months.  Those  of 
our  locality  average  about  five.  Thus  the  Arc- 
tic birds  are  one  month  in  making  the  distance 
down  to  us,  and  the  same  in  going  back.  They 
arrive  in  time  to  go  southward  with  our  latest 
summer  birds.  To  both  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  one  grand  excursion  to  the  tropics  and 
return  thence.  The  biennial  journeys  of  the 
wild-goose  would  encompass  the  globe,  and  others 
of  the  migratories  are  caj)able  of  long  ilights ; 
but  if  they  find  suitable  stopi)ing-places  they 
])refer  to  accomj)lish  the  way  by  ca.<;y  stages, 
keejiiug  near  the  thermal  line,  just  out  of  the 
shadow  of  winter. 

When  we  see  the  triangles  of  wild-geese  pass- 
ing to  the  north  in  the  spring,  or  even  hear  them 
at  midnight  in  the  air,  we  arc  not  to  suppose 
that  they  are  making  the  vast  distance  to  their 
breeding-places  in  one  flight,  for  their  Arctic 
resorts  are  by  no  means  ready  fur  their  rccej)- 
tion,  being  fast  locked  in  ice  for  a  month  longer ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  they  do  in  fact  enijiloy 
that  time  to  make  the  journey.  The  flocks  arc 
passing  at  such  times  from  Delaware  or  Chesa- 
peake bay,  or  from  Long  Island  Sound  over  a 
thickly  Sl'ttled  couiflry  to  the  lakes  of  Northern 
New  York,  which  flight  would  require  from  dusk 
till  dawn — for  the  velocity  of  birds'  flight  is  gen- 
erally overstated.  AVIien  our  swiftest  water- 
fowl are  started  from  our  rivers,  even  before  a 
steamboat,  when  they  would  fly  their  fastest, 
they  do  not  keep  up  with  the  express  trains 
along  the  bank.  A  fltn-k  of  birds  coming  u])ou 
you  suddenly  will  frequently  dive  in  jiassing, 
and  in  that  downward  flight  will  move  for  a  dis- 
tance very  swiftly ;  l>ut  it  may  be  as.scrted  that 
no  animal,  bin!,  beast,  or  fisli  can  move  fairly 
forward  faster  than  one  mile  in  a  minute.  'J'he 
ordinary  flight  of  the  swiltest  birds  is  much 
slower  than  this. 

The  note  of  Arctic  birds  is  usually  accounte-d 
monotonous  and  harsh,  but  when  on  their  long 
journeys  it  is  heard  from  the  upper  air  and  thus 
melhjwed  by  distance,  it  has  a  i>cculiar  charm 
and  interest.  You  hear  the  loon  while  he  is 
out  of  sight,  and  the  cry  seems  unearthly,  lost, 
and  ])ainful ;  but  witness  how  boldly  and  with 
what  unvar}ing  directness  he  strikes  out  his 
lofty  sky-line,  and  it  then  sounds  wild  and  ex- 
lUtant.  The  call  of  the  wild-goose,  esjiecially 
when  heard  in  their  night-journey.s,  has  an  inde- 
scribable melody.  I  once  knew  an  old  himter, 
whose  ducking-gun  had  raked  many  a  cove  of 
the  Hudson,  who  asked  to  be  buried  with  his 
head  to  the  river  that  he  might  "hear  the  wild- 
geese  go  up  in  the  spring." 

If  we  ask  tlie  causes  for  the  coming  and  de- 
parture of  our  own  summer  birds,  we  are  com- 
monly referred  to  the  seasons  as  a  sufiicient 
explanation.  "\Ve  are  told  that  they  will  come 
with  the  warm  weather  and  leave  at  the  ap])roaeh 
of  winter,  and  yet  if  we  note  their  appearance, 
the  same  species  or  even  the  same  individuals 
for  successive  springs,  we  shall  find  that  they 
are  not  so  dependent  uj^on  the  weather ;    and 
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their  departure  is  evidently  from  no  inability  to 
endure  without  inconvenience  a  much  greater 
degree  of  cold  than  they  usually  experience. 
They  always  leave  warmer  weather  in  the  fall 
than  they  find  in  the  sprinj^.  Individuals  of 
species  which  leave  early  for  the  south  will 
sometimes  remain  during  the  winter  if  by  any 
means  they  may  find  food  ;  some  species  of  the 
same  family  remain  while  others  go  southward, 
and  finally  resident  birds  will  sometimes  make 


cluster  of  about  sixty,  so  high  that  they  appeared 
like  swallows,  were  Avhecling  in  graceful  lines, 
and  diving  through  and  through  among  one 
another,  but  still  all  moving  in  one  direction, 
toward  the  northwest.  I  have  seen  other  in- 
stances when  they  passed  over  more  directly 
and  consecutively,  but  also  at  a  great  height. 
Other  instances  of  much  larger  numbers  have 
been  mentioned,  but  such  are  not  frequent.  Old 
hunters  used  to  regard  them  as   "signs,"  and 


irregular  migrations  if  they  can  obtain  more    tell  of  a  vast  host  before  the  war  of  1812.     There 


abundant  supplies. 

Swallows  and  bobolinks,  for  instance,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  upj)cr  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son about  the  last  of  April,  and  leave  late  in  Au- 
gust. September — perha])S  October — is  milder 
than  May,  and  we  can  not  attribute  their  de- 


is  indeed  something  ominous  in  their  silence  and 
unusual  manner,  and  we  may  remember  that, 
from  having  seen  six  vultures,  Romulus  took 
heart  and  built  a  city.  The  whistle  of  the 
hawk  when  sailing  in  the  upper  air  always 
comes  down  to  us  plainly,  though  from  a  great 


parture  to  the  cold.  And  re])rescntatives  of  I  height,  because  of  its  clearness,  but  on  these 
various  s])ccies  which  leave  early  for  the  south,  occasions  they  are  always  silent.  Birds  of  the 
especially  robins,  may  be  found  at  any  time  hawk  family  follow  the  migrations  of  birds  on 
during  the  winter  under  the  dense  cover  of  ever-  which  they  l)rey,  and  when  they  had  ai)peared  in 
greens,  where  they  grow  on  jM-otocted  hill-sides,  these  collections  wild  pigeons  had  been  numer- 
and  the  ground  thickly  laid  with  fallen  tresses  ous  in  the  adjacent  woods.  In  the  instance 
of  white  pine  and  hemlock,  while  the  shingle-  mentioned  of  last  autumn  pigeons  had  appeared 
like  boul^hs  shut  out  the  severest  snows.  I  in  great  numbers  on  the  white  oaks;  attracted, 
have  known  larks,  which  are  among  4.he  very  ,  not  by  the  acorns,  of  which  they  are  so  fond. 
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wildest  of  our  summer  birds,  to  remain  all  win 
ter  about  barn-yards,  when  the  cattle  were  n 
stalled  as  now,  and  the  feeding  ground  was  more 
extended.  On  one  occasion,  when  we  were  im- 
proving a  fine  flax-day  in  February,  an  old  lark 
with  a  heart  ni)on  the  breast  almost  as  perfect 
as  that  within,  while  scratching  and  burrowing 
in  a  heap  of  chalf,  was  pounced  upon  by  a  large 
hen-hawk ;  but  the  prey  being  somewhat  ob- 
scured tlie  aim  was  not  fatal.  A  lively  scullle 
followed  in  the  chaffheap,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  the  old  adage  would  be  falsified ;  but 
the  old  lark  was  tough  and  vigorous,  and  finally 
slip])ed  away,  and  then,  mounting  up  as  only  a 
freed  lark  can,  she  struck  off  in  a  straight  line, 
looking  back  overcither  shoulder  alternately,  giv- 
ing an  indignant  and  terrified  "yirp,"  "  yirp," 
with  every  successive  jerk  of  her  wings. 

This  hawk — the  noblest  bird  of  our  woods 
now  that  forests  and  eagles  are  gone — does  not 
leave  at  the  approach  of  winter.  You  may  see 
him  on  one  of  those  clear  still  mornings  which 
usually  follow  a  snow-storm,  perched  on  the  hor- 
izontal limb  of  an  oak,  and,  if  you  have  no  gun, 
you  may  come  near  enough  to  catch  his  expres- 
sion as  he  turns  his  clear  gray  eye  down  upon 
you.  I  once  shot  one  of  them  after  a  long 
snow-storm  in  mid-winter,  when,  being  sorely 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  was  feeding  on  a  carcass 
placed  as  a  bait  for  the  crows.  The  other  spe- 
cies, down  to  the  little  sparrow-hawk  which 
builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  though  having  as 
much  endurance  as  he,  and  a  habitation  some- 
what suited  to  winter,  all  finding  their  prey 
among  migratory  birds,  with  them,  now  as  in 
the  time  of  Job,  "  stretch  their  wings  toward 
the  south." 

Some  species  of  the  hawk  family  migrate  ir 


but  by  a  species  of  caterpillar  which  sheared  off 
every  leaf,  leaving  whole  forests  as  if  passed  over 
by  a  fire.  But  the  cater])illars  had  disappeared, 
and  with  them  the  i)igeons  and  the  hawks  were 
a  hunting-party  in  pursuit. 

The  i)igeon  flies  much  more  swiftly  than  the 
hawk,  and  is  safe  unless  the  latter  comes  un- 
seen and  gets  fairly  above,  and  even  then,  in 
open  flying,  it  can  easily  get  out  of  danger. 
But  in  such  cases  fear  often  fails  to  lend  wings. 
I  have  seen  a  hawk  get  above  a  pigeon  by  com- 
ing suddenly  upon  him,  and  the  poor  bird,  low- 
ering gradually  to  avoid  the  clutch,  was  pressed 
to  the  very  ground  and  caught,  in  a  life-struggle 
of  five  hundred  yards.  A  sparrow-hav/k  ijoun- 
cing  upon  a  flock  of  blackbirds  may  have  his 
pick  if  his  aim  is  sure ;  but  if  he  miss  the  whole 
flock  arc  in  the  air  above  him,  and  find  it  pas- 
time to  keep  the  vantage.  So  with  the  doves 
and  their  traditional  enemy.  The  hawk  can  no 
more  overtake  his  prey  in  fair  flight  than  a  lion 
can  catch  an  antelope.  Some  of  the  falcons 
are  swift  flyers  ;  but  birds  of  prey  in  their  flight 
are  bold  and  silent  rather  than  swift,  and  de- 
pend upon  strategy  more  than  speed. 

The  reariqg|0f  their  young  is  the  great  mis- 
sion of  migratory  birds  in  their  summer  home  ; 
and  to  this  fact  we  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  migration  and  sojourn. 
This  is  the  only  use  they  make  of  our  summer. 
They  come  and  build  when  food  for  their  young 
is  ready,  and  leave  when  it  is  no  longer  suita- 
ble for'tliat  special  purpose.  That  food  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  worms  and  insects— the 
tender  worms  which  feed  on  the  juices  of  the 
early  leaves.  The  putting  forth  of  vegetable 
life  is  very  rapid  and  the  sole  work  of  early 
spring.     The  long  warm  summer  adds  nothing 


regularly  in  flocks,  or  rather  collections.     I  saw  |  to  the  length  of  the  stem  or  to  the  number  or 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this  last  October.     A  '  size  of  the  leaves.    Its  work  is  to  mature.    The 
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spring  bough  resists  the  wind  by  its  softness  and 
pliancy  ;  the  autumn  branches  by  maturity  and 
sturdy  strength.  And  during  the  intermediate 
summer,  while  the  sap  is  fluid  or  })assing  into 
pulp,  the  leaf  is  sucked  by  larvaj,  for  which  it 
is  at  once  birth-place,  shelter,  and  sustenance. 
The  juice  is  the  food  fur  the  larvie,  which  are 
the  food  for  the  birds  in  the  season  of  the  young. 
When  this  food  fails  the  birds  cease  to  breed, 
and  they  leave  for  the  south  when  their  sum- 
mer mission  is  ended. 

As  we  say  of  the  birds,  so  of  the  insects : 
they  migrate  from  the  leaf  when  it  no  longer 
furnislies  suitable  food  for  their  young.  And, 
still  further,  in  neither  case  is  the  cold  tl)e  nec- 
essary cause.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
the  leaves  arc  strijtiKid  by  the  cold;  the  truth 
is,  they  full  because  they  are  ripe,  and  warm 
weather  would  remove  them  as  etVectually.  All 
these  things  work  together,  l)ut  the  cold  is  a 
concomitant  rather  than  a  cause.  If  tlie  frost 
shoukl  come  earlier,  the  leaves  would  only  with- 
er and  cling  to  the  boughs  ;  if  later,  they  would 
be  already  fallen  through  ripeness  The  white 
oak  seems  to  be  growing  here  on  its  northern 
limit;  certainly  it  is  the  last  to  put  forth  its 
leaves.  "Tlant  corn  when  white-oak  leaves 
are  big  as  a  sciuirrel's  foot,"  was  the  Indian 
rule.  The  Octol>er  frosts  lind^hi'm  yet  green 
and  growing,  and  they  consequently  do  not  fall 
at  once,  but  often  only  wither  upon  the  branch, 
where  they  cling  and  llutter  through  all  the 
winter  gales,  until  the  tender  jjower  of  the 
spring  bud  pu>hes  them  away. 

Worms  and  insects  arc  the  almost  exclusive 
food  of  all  birds  during  the  breeding  Hcason. 
Even  if  any  other  wi-re  suitable  it  is  not  pro- 
duced early  enough  for  the  puriH)SC.  All  the 
fly-catchers,  of  course,  linjit  themselves  to  these. 
You  may  wateh  swallows  frtun  May  until  Sep- 
tember, and  have  tiiem  constantly  in  sight,  and 
yet  never  find  them  alighting  any  more  than 
the  i>etrel,  excej»t  at  their  nests,  or  i»erhaps  in 
giving  their  young  the  tirst  lessons  from  the 
ridge  of  the  barn  to  the  dead  top  of  some  old 
nyple-tree.  Thoy  never  toueh  grain  though  the 
barn  should  be  filled,  nor  seeds  of  any  kind. 
They  find  their  food  in  that  myriad  of  flies 
whose  buzzing  fills  the  u]tj>er  air  every  where, 
over  wood  and  field  aixd  town,  during  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  These  are  out  of  sight,  but 
you  may  hear  them  so  plainly  i\^^  though  you 
may  be  familiar  with  the  sound,  you  sometimes 
think  they  must  be  a  swarm  of  runaway  bees. 
Toward  evening,  or  at  the  approach  of  a  storm, 
they  descend  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  then  the 
low  flight  of  the  swallow  becomes  a  sign  of  rain. 

But  not  the  class  of  fly-catchers  alone,  but 
also  birds  which  arc  graminivorous  most  of  the 
year  are  examples  of  the  same  fact.  The  bob- 
olink, the  reed-bird  of  tlie  Delaware,  and  the 
rice-bird  of  the  low  flats  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
feed  their  young  and  subsist  themselves  upon 
worms  and  insects  during  the  breeding  season, 
like  the  robin  and  tlie  lark ;  and  even  the  crow 
and  hawk  at  that  time  are  farther  instances. 


There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  tlie  wanton 
destruction  of  birds,  even  if  a  man  who  would 
wantonly  shoot  a  bird  were  conscientious  about 
excuses.  Those  insects  which  pass  the  winter 
in  a  state  of  torpidity  are  revived  verv  earlv ; 
indeed,  a  very  fine  day  in  winter  will  give  vou 
the  sight  of  buzzing  flies  and  sjiiders  as  livelv 
as  in  summer  any  where  along  the  sunny  slo])es 
of  raossy  rocks.  But  insects  are  also  hatched 
early.  As  soon  as  the  twelfth  of  Ajiril  I  no- 
ticed a  swarm  of  young  mosijuitoes  of  a  largo 
kind  bursting  their  swaddling  bands  and  rising 
from  the  surface  of  a  jiond,  a  southeast  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  by  no  means  a  gentle 
one,  ])revailing  at  the  time. 

When  the  breeding  season  is  over,  and  the 
young  are  grown,  most  sj)ecies  begin  to  assem- 
'  bio  in  flocks,  and  then  become  graminivorous. 
These  flocks  are,  in  most  insti\nces,  young  birds, 
the  old  ones  having  left  earlier.     That  birds 
guide  their  young  in  their  southward  journeys 
I  is  a  pleasant  fancy,  and  nothing  more.    Almost 
all  our  birds  breed  twice  in  a  season,  and  the 
[  oldest  children  always  receive  early  and  sonie- 
'  times  n)ugh  instruction  in  the  art  of  self-reli- 
ance, ami    the    parents    quietly  leave   the  last 
I  brood,   freeing    themselves  most   expeditiously 
M^m  family  cares.      You  will  find  very  few  old 
■  red-breasts  among  Sej»tcmbcr  rt)bins,  and  not 
even  the  faded  summer  plumage  of  an  old  hol)- 
olink  among  numy  flocks.     It  is  a  common  be- 
,  lief  that  thoy  change  their  color  thus  suddenly. 
'I'ho  truth  is,  the  flocks  are  all  of  young  birds. 
j  Wild  j>igcons  are  said   never  to  jiiek   up  the 
l)caeh-nuts   in  the  woods  near  their  breeding- 
places,  but  to  leave  them  for  their  young;  and 
'  this  desertion  of  other  birds  may  be  only  the 
same  kindness.     Certain  it  is,  they  seek  else- 
where the  same  kind  of  food  which  is  ready 
here,  and  by  which  their  young  are  sustaineil. 

This  assembling  in  fh^cks  for  the  southern 
journey — for  they  generally  come  in  the  }'j)ring 
;  by  pairs — marks  a  change  in  habits,  jilace,  and 
food.  Those  w  hich  have  passed  the  summer  in 
dense  swamj<s  and  thickets  now  come  into  the 
open  fields,  and  the  shy  ac<iuaintances  of  your 
summer  walks  in  remote,  still  woods,  will  now 
return  your  visits,  and  husk  out  our  lettuce 
heads  and  steal  flower  seeds  from  your  very 
door. 

There  are  two  mountain  ash-trees  under  my 
window,  and  the  fruit  jaoved  very  attractive  to 
a  flock  of  wax-wings.      An  old  gentleman,  an 
invalid,  who  lived  o])posite,  wished  it  to  be  pre- 
served, for  the  red  berries  were  pleasant  to  see, 
brightened  by  winter's  sun  and  snow,  and  re- 
lieved eyes  weary  of  the  same  ]vros]jcct.      So 
one  morning,  when  the  tree  was  as  full  of  birds 
as  berries,  I  raised  the  window  and  thrust  out 
!  a  double-ban'el  loaded  with  powder  only — the 
little  ])ilferers  eying  me  meanwhile  with  good- 
i  natured  impudence.     When  I  fired  they  disap- 
I  peared  over  the  tree-tops  in  terrible  fright  and 
I  confusion  ;  but  having  held  a  roll-call  in  a  ma- 
'  jile  grove,  and  finding  none  missing,  they  at 
I  once  returned  and  resumed  breakfast  with  the 
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greatest  zest  and  cheerfulness ;  and  though  I 
fired  several  times  into  the  tree,  and  once  so 
near  that  one  was  stunned  by  tlie  wadding,  they 
were  always  back  again  and  ready  for  another 
shot.  Of  course  not  a  berry  was  left  on  the 
tree  or  under  it. 

Birds  do  not  remain  long  when  thus  assem- 
bling together.  In  fact,  they  are  already  on 
their  journey,  most  of  the  flock  being  made  up 
of  those  which  have  passed  the  summer  a  little 
farther  north. 

They  move  southward  by  short  fli.:,dits  and  de- 
layed journeys,  lingering  perhaps  for  days  about 
secluded  grain  fields,  their  numbers  constantly 
increasing  by  fresh  accessions.  Sometimes  these 
flocks,  as  those  of  tiic  blackbird,  become  very 
large,  numbering  thousands,  even  at  this  point 
of  their  journey,  and  alight  on  sowed  fields,  scat- 
tering over  a  large  space,  every  bird  in  eager 
motion,  those  in  the  rear  constantly  flying  over 
the  heads  of  those  in  front,  moving  in  this  man- 
ner that  all  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  in- 
sects and  grain.  The  wild  ])igcons  feed  in  this 
manner,  hunting  for  beech-nuts  in  the  woods, 
or  snails  on  the  barrens  and  flats,  producing  a 
steady  roar  tliat  fills  tlie  forest.  In  the  morn- 
ing not  a  redbreast  will  be  in  the  flock  ;  in  the 
aftemoon  it  will  be  composed  entirely  of  male 
birds.  During  migrations  familiar  si)ccies  ap- 
pear in  much  greater  numbers,  and  also  a  few 
new  or  rare  ones,  which  breed  farther  north,  and 
arc  seen  only  at  this  time. 

About  the  last  of  August  you  may  observe 
the  colonies  of  swallows  much  enlarged  by  ar- 
rivals of  their  northern  cousins,  the  whole  com- 
pany evidently  preparing  for  a  journey  without 
impedimenta,  and  as  full  of  life  and  loquacity 
as  a  company  of  speculators  inventing  an  oil 
city.  Thus  it  will  be  in  the  morning,  in  the 
evening  not  a  swallow  can  be  seen.  This  dis- 
position to  aggregate,  and  also  to  change  haunts, 
is  seen  also  in  our  resident  birds.  The  quail 
and  partridge  pass  the  winter  in  small  flocks, 
and  crows,  which  now,  as  in  Homer's  day,  may 
be  called  ' '  lone  flyers,"  will  desert  some  sec- 
tions during  the  winter  months  and  collect  in 
other  favofite  localities  in  great  numbers.  They 
would  be  numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Passaic, 
Naugatuck,  and  INIohawk  rivers  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  scarce  one  could  be  seen, 
while  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  their  num- 
bers would  be  increased  fourfold.  The  great 
number  of  these  birds  during  winter  is  one  pe- 
culiar feature  of  this  valley,  and  whoever  sketch- 
es a  winter  twilight  along  the  Hudson  must  not 
leave  out 

"•  The  blackening  trains  0'  croAvs  to  tlieir  repose." 

Toward  evening  they  begin  to  pass  to  their 
roosting-places,  flying  from  one  wooded  hill-top 
to  another  in  longstraggling  lines,  which  are  con- 
stantly filling  up  as  they  proceed.  They  roost 
in  the  pines  which  grow  on  the  steep  hill-sides 
of  the  western  bank,  and  on  tlie  trees  of  low 
islands,  difficult  of  access  from  their  surround- 
ings of  deep  mud  and  shallow  water ;  and  in 
the  morning  they  will  be  returning  in  the  same 


manner,  flying  very  high  if  the  morning  be  quiet 
and  cloudy,  but  scudding  along  under  shelter 
of  fences  and  forests  if  the  wind  be  high  and 
cold.  Every  corn-field  entices  deserters  until 
all  are  scattered  over  the  wide  country  during 
the  day.  Sometimes  along  the  Naugatuck, 
where  a  tall  hill  thrusts  up  its  head  into  the  re- 
gion of  pines,  the  crows  would  find  a  resting- 
place  until  late  autumn,  but  when  winter  set  in 
they  always  deserted  the  wind-swei)t  peaks.  But 
along  the  Hudson  they  found  better  picking  in 
the  finely-cultivated  corn-fields  of  the  eastern 
valley,  and,  what  is  probably  more  rare,  secure 
roosting-])laces. 

The  crow  makes  no  regular  migration  south- 
ward, but  stays  with  us  and  takes  the  chances — 
sorry  chances  though  they  may  appear  to  one 
looking  over  a  winter  landscape.  It  would 
seem  a  wonder  that  he  should  subsist ;  but  the 
same  problem  is  presented  in  the  case  of  the 
wolf  and  vulture,  and  indeed,  at  times,  of  most 
of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  They  all  suffer 
much  from  hunger,  if  a  natural  condition  may 
be  termed  sufl'ering,  or  if  their  necessary  su];- 
plics  were  any  thing  more  than  a  small  part  of 
what  they  would  consume.  "  Half  a  pound  of 
animal  food  daily"  has  been  given  as  a  neces- 
sary supply  for  the  crow  ;  but  the  weight  of  the 
bird  is  only  about  one  pound,  and  the  quantity 
given  is  an  ordinary  weekly  supply  during  a 
season  of  scarcity.  It  is  certain  that  he  has 
"neither  storehouse  nor  barn" — the  Bible  be- 
ing more  correct  on  this  point  than  some  mod- 
ern authority.  There  is  no  food  that  he  can 
lay  up,  and  no  place  where  he  can  store  it.  If 
on  the  earth  the  snow  which  covers  the  ground 
would  cover  his  supplies,  if  any  where  about 
the  trees  something  of  the  kind  would  be  found, 
but  no  indications  of  such  are  ever  discovered. 
Moreover  he  changes  his  residence,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  would  render  such  supplies  useless. 
When  the  cold  is  extreme,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face, even  the  pointfe  of  the  hills,  are  covered  with 
snow  freshly  fallen,  and  not  yet  blown  away 
from  any  spot,  the  crow  is  often  pinched  with 
hunger,  and  shows  that  he  too, 

"For  all  his  feathers,  is  a-cold." 

At  such  times  the  sable  fellows  will  resort  to 
the  barn -yard  even;  and  they  may  be  seen 
perched  on  the  stakes  about  the  stalk-stacks 
the  very  picture  of  shivering,  expectant  hunger, 
waiting  for  the  morning  foddering  to  be  thrown 
to  the  cattle  in  the  hope  of  a  nubbin  which  the 
boys  had  overlooked  in  husking,  or  the  but  of 
an  ear  which  their  wrists  were  too  weak  to  break. 
Farmers'  boys  sometimes  kill  two  dozen  with  a 
single  barrel,  and  nail  them  up  conspicuously 
against  the  side  of  the  barn,  as  an  Indian  would 
exhibit  his  scalps  at  the  door  of  his  wigwam. 

The  crow,  like  other  carrion  birds,  has  a  strong 
beak  but  weak  claws.  He  never  seizes  or  car- 
ries any  thing  whatever  with  the  latter,  and  never 
catches  any  thing  more  nimble  than  snakes  or 
frogs,  which  he  flays  in  the  most  bungling  and 
unscientific  manner,  very  unlike  the  skillful  man- 
agement of  the  hawk  family.     The  hawk  holds 
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bis  food  down  with  his  claws  while  eatiflg,  douhles 
his  head  under  until  the  strength  of  the  upper 
beak  is  brought  to  bear  directly  against  that  of 
the  claws,  the  movement  being  upward  and  back- 
ward and  striking  in  toward  the  body.  Neither 
the  claws  nor  the  beak  of  the  crow  is  ca])able  of  ^ 
any  thing  of  this  kind.  Tlie  disposition  to  store 
what  is  not  wanted  at  the  moment  is  observable 
in  almost  all  birds  and  animals  which  have  been 
trained.  I  once  knew  a  tame  raccoon  which 
Avould  thrust  his  ])aw  into  your  pocket  and  pull 
out  money  which  he  would  hide  under  the  car-  j 
pet,  and  yet  he  was  by  no  means  miserly  or  even 
provident,  fur  he  never  laid  by  any  thing  for  win- 
ter except  his  own  })erson,  wiiich  he  used  to  roll 
up  and  dc])o»it  in  tlic  haymow.  And  a  tamed 
crow  will  sooner  carry  away  the  bright  piece  of  , 
a  Ijrokcn  dish  than  any  thing  it  might  contain. 

It  may  be  asked  what  docs  the  crow  find  to 
eat  if  not  his  winter  stores.  We  certainly  can  [ 
not  undertake  to  provide  half  a  pound  of  flesh  or 
its  ecjuivalent,  but  we  can  mention  many  arti- 
cles by  whicli  lie  is  fed  :  carrion,  oftal,  the  pick- 
ings of  barn-yards  and  highwjiys,  frozen  apples 
wiiich  hang  a\l  winter  upon  seedling  trees,  the 
Ijcrries  of  bitter-sweet,  basswood,  and  sumach, 
the  seeds  of  griu^s,  golden-rod,  or  seeds  of  any 
kind,  chestnuts,  frost-grapes,  the  eggs  of  insects 
in  rough  bark,  all  serve  in  times  of  want  to  make 
uj)  his  winter  bill  (>{'  fare. 

Our  resilient  birds,  and  others  which  perform 
their  migrations  by  sliort  lliglits,  ai»i>car  to  ob- 
serve but  little  order  in  the  Hock;    but  Arctic 
birds,  in  their  long  overland  journeys,  always  pre- 
serve the  fijrm  of  an  acute-angled  triangle,  or, 
according  to  the  common  saying,  **  like  an  old-  ] 
fashioned  harrow."     Birds  di>likc  to  fly  l>cforc  , 
a  wind,  as  it  then  catches  and  rulllis  their  feath- 
ers, and  this  wedge-like  form  is  best  adapted  to 
obviating  the  resistance  of  a  head-wind.     The 
leader  only  encounters  the  full  force,  every  other 
bird  being  shielded  \)\  his  predecessor,  and  also 
assisted  by  the  forward  motlbn  of  the  air  as  a 
boat  in  the  wake  of  others  needs  mucli  less  j)ro-  ' 
liclling  ])o\ver.     The  loader,  however,  docs  not 
retain  his  j)ost  during  the  whole  jtassago,  but  be- 
/     coming  weary  with  greater  labor  allows  the  oth-  , 
ers  to  pass  over  and  hi«isclf  fiills  back  in  the  : 
rear,  while  the  next  assumes  the  lcadei>hip. 
"Utter  confusion  of  the  tlock  at  the  loss  of  the 
leader"  is  probably  imaginary,  for  it  will  often 
resolve  itself  into  divisions  without  confusion,  ' 
each  jircserving  its  peculiar  wedge-like  form. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marked  or  ilistinct  than 
the  ditferences  among  birds  in  their  manner  of  i 
flying,  and  not  only  can  the  various  species  be 
thus  readily  detected  as  far  as  they  can  be  well 
seen,  but  also  the  destination  and  pui-])Osc  of  the 
flock,  or  of  single  birds,  may  be  correctly  guessed 
in  the  same  way.  Whenever  they  approach  a 
wood  or  water,  where  they  will  alight,  there  is 
a  peculiar  change  in  the  flying,  in  the  shape  of 
the  flock,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  individ- 
ual birds,  while  yet  a  great  way  off  and  before 
the  line  of  flight  is  yet  altered.  When  the  hawk 
is  sailing  in  the  air  he  is  not  on  business,  only  , 


taking  an  airing,  nor  yet  when  perched  on  some 
stafl"  in  Ijie  dead  top  of  a  tall  tree,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  the  standard  of  the  Tenth  Le- 
gion ;  but  when  '-he  hasteth  to  his  prey"  he 
skirts  swiftly  and  silently  below  the  level  of  the 
wood,  or,  sitting  on  the  lower  boughs,  he  watch- 
es like  a  guerrilla  sharp-shooter,  keen  and  dan- 
gerous. He  never  descends  from  great  heights 
directly  upon  his  prey ;  there  is  no  stunning 
shock  from  the  momentum  of  a  descent;  it  is 
the  converging  clutch  of  those  terrible  talons, 
which  contract  and  close  with  force  as  to  a  nat- 
ural i)osition  when  the  bird  is  dead,  which  does 
the  work.  I  have  seen  the  hawk  strike  his  prey 
many  times,  and  the  ])osition  in  seizing  was  pre- 
cisely that  of  alighting.  The  vulture  will  some- 
times, it  is  said,  shoot  down  from  the  summits 
of  the  Andes  to  the  very  brink  of  the  sea,  pass- 
ing through  the  climate  of  three  zones  and  the* 
most  abrupt  barometrical  changes  in  as  many 
minutes;  and  the  hawk  and  eagle  sometimes 
glide  down  from  inci>nsiilerable  heights,  but  not 
directly  upon  their  prey,  I  have  seen  a  flock 
of  pigeons  sit  for  an  hour  in  a  dry  tree,  engaged 
on  their  morning  toilet,  while  a  hawk  was  sail- 
ing over  the  woods  at  no  great  distance,  each  in 
full  view  of  the  other.  The  jiower  of  eyesight 
of  birds  thus  on  the  look-out  is  truly  wonderful. 
You  may  sometimes  sec  a  domestic  turkey, 
when  leailing  her  young  into  the  fields,  with 
one  eye  turned  u])ward  to  the  sky,  and  utter- 
ing a  low  and  continuous  sound  of  warning. 
If  you  look  sharply  you  \\\\\  discover  a  hawk  at 
a  great  height  and  ilistance,  but  it  was  detected 
by  the  parent  bird  tlu>  in>tant  it  intr-rtd  Jiir  vast 
field  of  vi»»ion. 

One  hindrance  to  the  coniinunication  of  fa- 
miliar knowledge  on  the  suljcct  of  birds  is  the 
djfTercnt  names  l)y  which  they  are  known  in 
different  places,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
those  intended  to  be  descrij»tive.  Observations 
of  pr»)fessed  ornithologists  have  usually  been 
made  in  the  tropical  latitudes,  since  there,  in 
the  winter  season,  all  the  birds  may  be  found 
together  except  the  resident  birds  of  the  tem- 
perate zones,  which  are  comparatively  few  in 
numlxjr.  The  names  they  give  us  are  ftften  those 
of  another  region,  where  their  habits  during  the 
winter  are  very  ditVerent  from  those  during  the 
summer  at  their  northern  homes.  Thus  we 
sliould  not  readily  discover  in  the  bobolink  of 
our  meadows  the  rice-bunting  of  Audubon.  In 
many  instances  one  common  name  is  as  good 
as  another,  if  there  were  only  a  common  un- 
derstanding. What  we  have  called  the  par- 
tridge is  sometimes  known  as  the  grouse,  and 
again  the  pheasant ;  and  then  the  name  jtartridge 
is  given  to  a  smaller  bird  which  in  the  Hudson 
valley  is  usually  known  as  the  quail.  The  for- 
mer is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  latter — is  a 
bird  of  forests,  the  latter  of  fields  and  bushes; 
the  former  eats  in  winter  the  buds  of  trees,  the 
latter  finds  his  food  on  the  ground,  and  seldom 
alights  even  in  bushes,  but  always  on  the  ground 
or  on  fences.  The  wax-wing,  cedar-bird,  and 
cherrv-bird  are  different  names  for  the  same  in- 
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dividual ;  so  the  bol)olink,  rice-bird,  and  rice- 
bunting;  the  chewink,  swamp-robio,  swamp- 
thrush,  and  oven-bird;  the  yellow -bird  and 
goldfinch  ;  the  robin  and  red-breasted  thrush ; 
the  wood-thrush,  brown-thrasher,  and  north- 
ern mocking-bird ;  the  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker, and  high-hole  ;  the  nuthatch,  quank, 
and  chickadee  ;  the  chip-bird,  chip-s])arrow,  and 
ground-sparrow ;  the  oriole,  hanging-bird,  and 
Baltimore  oriole ;  the  slirike,  butcher-bird,  ty- 
rant-bird, and  blue  jay-hawk,  and  others. 

Many  of  these  names  are  given  without  suffi- 


cient reason  ;  in  some  instances  they  properly 
belong  to  different  birds,  but  familiar  names 
and  familiar  observation  is  better  at  this  stage 
of  our  knowledge  of  Natural  History  than  sci- 
entific classification.  We  must  learn  to  distin- 
guish objects  in  Natural  History  as  we  distin- 
guish foreigners,  neighbors,  and  friends,  by  their 
looks  and  ways,  and  new  instances  by  compar- 
ison with  the  known.  Among  the  birds,  at 
least,  there  is  not  wanting  to  every  variety  some 
well-defined  peculiarity  in  flight,  nests,  food,  or 
voice. 


/""VLD  Greece  hath  her  Thcrmopylai, 
^-"^  Brave  Switzerland  her  Tell, 
The  Scot  his  Wallace-heart,  and  wc 

Heroic  souls  as  well ! 
The  graves  of  glorious  Marathon 

Arc  green  above  the  dead ; 
And  wc  have  royal  fields  wlicrcoDL 
.  The  trampled  grass  is  red. 

O  not  alone  the  hoary  Past 

Spilled  precious  princely  blood! 
O  not  alone  its  sons  were  cast 

In  knightly  form  and  mood ! 
Perennial  smells  of  sacrifice 

Make  sweet  our  sickened  air; 
And  troth  as  leal  as  Sydney's  lies 

Around  us  every  where. 

Swords  tried  as  that  Excalibur 

Which  graced  King  Arthur's  thigh — 
What  time  our  battle  instincts  stir, 

Flash  bare  beneath  the  sky. 
We  feel  the  rowels  of  Honor  prick 

As  keenly  as  did  ho, 
Who  sowed  his  savage  epoch  thick 

With  perfect  chivalry. 

Coeur-de-Leons  on  every  field. 

Sweet  saints  in  every  home, 
Through  whose  dear  helping  stands  revealed 

The  joy  of  martyrdom  ! 
Compassed  by  whose  assuring  loves 

Our  comrades  dared  and  died, 
As  blithely  as  a  bridegroom  moves 

To  meet  his  waiting  bride. 


IN  MEMORY. 

Though  tears  be  salt,  and  wormwood  still 

Is  bitter  to  the  taste, 
God's  heart  is  tender,  and  He  will 

Let  no  life  fail  nor  waste. 
O  mothers  of  our  Gracchi !  when 

You  gave  your  jewels  up, 
A  continent  of  hopeless  men 

Grew  rich  in  boundless  hope! 


Renown  stands  mute  beside  the  graves 

With  which  the  land  is  scarred ; 
Unheralded  our  splendid  braves 

Went  forth  unto  the  Lord: 
No  Poet  hoards  their  humble  names 

In  his  immortal  scrolls; 
But  not  the  less  the  darkness  flames 

With  their  clear-shining  souls! 

Beneath  the  outward  havoc  they 

The  inward  Mercy  saw; 
High  intuitions  of  Duty  lay 

Upon  them  strong  as  law; 
Athwart  the  bloody  horizon 

They  marked  God's  blazing  sword. 
And  heard  His  dreadful  thunders  run 

When  but  the  cannon  roared. 

Shield-bearers  of  the  Sovran  Truth ! 

We  count  your  costly  deeds. 
Devoutly  as  a  maiden  doth 

Her  consecrated  beads. 
You  thrill  us  with  the  calms  which  flow 

In  Eucharistic  wine ; 
And  by  your  straight  tall  lives  we  know 

That  Life  is  still  divine. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LOrxD  rxVLMEESTON. 


rrillE    jHilitioal    dooils    atn 
_L    VL'ternn  statesman  \vlu)y 


il  iiii^tU'i'ds  of  till' 
)so  name  heads  this 
paper  and  his  personal  character  wcro  intimately 
associated.  There  may  not  at  first  si;,'ht  seem 
much  connection  between  the  stalwart  octopcna- 
rian.  wrapped  in  an  (dd  moriiin^-coat.  stalkin;^ 
over  his  lands  in  the  early  i;ray  of  the  morning — 
directing  which  trees  shall  be  felled,  what  fences 
repaired,  sn^i^cstinfj:  an  iinprovomont  here,  an 
ahoration  there — and  tlie  powerful  Minister  to 
whose  words,  only  tlie  day  before,  ail  Eurojx? 
listened  ;  but  the  two  were  inseparably  allied. 
Lord  I'almerston's  personal  habits  influenced 
his  statesmanship  infinitely  more  than  liis  states- 
manship afiectcd  his  jK'rsonal  habits.  The  vigor 
he  derived  from  his  healthy,  athletic  life  he  car- 
ried into  his  administration  of  public  aflairs ;  and 
much  of  the  trust  which  the  English  nation  re- 
posed in  their  aged,  self-willed  Prime  Minister 
was  attributable  to  his  hearty  participation  in 
all  their  sports,  his  identification  with  all  their 
]>rejudiccs. 

Palmcrston,  in  f\ict,  was  a  representative 
Englishman.  "Whatever  his  opinions  were  on 
a  given  subject,  those  opinions  were  pretty  sure 
to  be  tlie  opinions  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  En- 
glish nation.  Whether  he  led  the  country,  or, 
as  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  followed  his 
instinctive  notions  of  what  the  will  of  the  people 
would  be,  this  much  is  certain,  that  throughout 


ills  h>U'^  cariH.T — extcmiing  from  tiio  time  of  the 
•'Son  of  St.  Louis"  and  the  First  Naj)oleon 
down  to  the  present  day  —  whichever  way  he 
went  the  English  nation  went  with  him.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  his  prodigious  vitality  was 
the  cause  of  Ins  mode  of  life  or  the  elVect  of  it. 
l"crha]>8  n  little  of  both.  Up  to  within  a  very 
few  months  of  his  death  he  entered  into  every 
manly  amusement  with  the  zest  of  a  youth  of 
twenty.  He  watched  the  annual  cricket-match 
between  the  jniblic  schools  of  Eton  and  Harrow 
with  as  much  interest  as  if  only  yesterday  he 
was  a  boy  among  the  Harrovians.  In  the  year- 
ly Oxford  and  C-ambridge  University  rowing- 
matches,  the  town  in  which  his  umlcrgraduatc 
days  were  passed  could  always  claim  him  as  the 
most  devoted  of  its  j)artisans. 

On  the  race-course  his  beaming  face  and 
jaunty  form  were  known  and  welcomed  by  ev- 
ery sporting  man;  and  to  have  won  the  "blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf"  would  have  pleased  the  aged 
statesman  better  than  half  a  dozen  Parliament- 
ary victories.  He  was  ven.'  near  doing  it  once 
with  his  horse  "  Mainstone,"  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  "crack"  broke  down  (not  without  sus- 
])icion  of  foul  play),  and  Palmerston  was  des- 
tined never  to  gain  the  wish  of  his  heart. 
Though,  like  his  great  political  opponent.  Lord 
Derby — with  whom  in  private  life  he  was  on 
the  best  of  terms — he  never  betted  upon  his 
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races,  he  took  great  interest  in  his  stud,  and 
fre(iuently  wouhl  gallop  from  Broadlands  to  his 
training-quarters  at  Danebury,  twenty  miles, 
over  a  very  uneven  country,  before  dinner. 
Once  he  left  a  debate  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
to  speak  to  his  trainer,  John  Day,  at  the  door, 
about  his  Derby  pros))ects.  On  that  occasion 
Day,  emboldened  by  his  patron's  good-humored 
familiarity,  ventured  on  a  little  request  of  his 
own,  which  he  preferred  in  these  characteristic 
terms :  "  My  lord,  I've  got  a  son  I've  brought 
up  as  a  doctor,  and  he  wants  an  appointment  to 
a  ])Oor-law  union.  I  had  him  '  tricfj  very  high,' 
and  he  has  won  his  trial  very  easy,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  give  it  him."  "To  l)e  sure,  John,"  an- 
swered the  kind-hearted  rrcmier,  who  then 
shook  hands  with  his  visitor  and  turned  on  his 
heel.  Just  as  he  was  re-entering  the  Ilouse 
Day  shouted  after  him,  to  the  intense  dolight 
of  all  present,  "Mind  you  write  to  the  right 
man  this  time,  my  lord!  Last  time,  you  recol- 
lect, you  didn't!" 

If  through  pressing  official  business  Palmer- 
ston  was  unable  to  be  present  at  Ascot  or  Ep- 
som, his  trainer  always  had  to  write  to  him  the 
same  night  how  his  horses  ran  ;  and  this  letter, 
consj)icuous  from  John  Day's  big  sprawling 
hand,  was  not  the  last  opened  over  the  break- 
fast-table. The  Tremier's  countenance  never 
wore  so  pleasant  a  smile  as  when  he  rose  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  to  pro])osc  the  usual  ad- 
journment over  the  Derby  day,  and  the  term, 
"Isthmian  games,"  which  he  on  one  of  these 
occasions  so  queerly  misapplied  to  the  great 
cockney  holiday,  has  passed  into  a  turf  by-word. 
He  was  a  sportsman  from  his  boyhood.  "  Cin'is- 
topher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket"  had  not  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  fun  or  a  greater  love  of  fair 
play  than  had  "  Old  Pam."  It  was  from  these 
traits  of  character,  and  others,  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned,  that  Palmerston  acquired  that  ascend- 
ency over  the  British  nation  which  rendered 
him  almost  despotic  at  home  and  made  him 
feared  abroad. 

His  wonderful  pluck  added  largely  to  his  pop- 
ularity and  success.  He  carried  his  dashing 
mode  of  treating  difficulties  into  every  transac- 
tion of  his  life.  At  cricket,  boating,  and  all 
athletic  exercises  he  was  the  boldest  and  most 
nndaunted.  "The  hardest  rider  we  ever  had 
(an  old  master  of  Her  Majesty's  stag-hounds 
■was  wont  to  observe)  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
How  he  didn't  get  to  the  bottom  of  his  horses 
I  can't  say,  but  he  never  did,  and  he  was  al- 
ways in  at  the  death," 

Palmerston  "took"  his  political  complica- 
tions just  as  he  did  his  fences.  He  i-ode  at  them, 
and  ten  to  one  he  got  clear  over,  while  more 
timorous  men  were  looking  round  for  a  gate. 
In  this  manner  he  accomplished  the  expulsion 
of  Mehemet  Ali  from  Syria,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  Napoleon's  coup  (Tetdt — two  of  his  most 
remarkable  achievements — without  consulting 
his  colleagues  in  the  ministry ;  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  in  open  opposition  to  the  Vishes  of  the 
court,  he  brought  about  these  events,  and  though 


his  bold  insubordination  drew  down  upon  him 
temporary  and  expected  disgrace,  the  end  in 
each  instance  was  found  to  justify  the  means, 
and  Palmerston  returned  to  power  more  trusted 
and  pojjular  than  before. 

His  endurance  equaled  his  pluck.  He  would 
sit  out  the  whole  House  of  Commons  in  its 
longest  debate.  At  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  nine  hours'  mental  strain,  Avhen 
I)erhaps  the  fate  of  his  ministry  hinged  upon  the 
division,  he  was  the  coolest  and  the  freshest  man 
in  all  the  worn,  excited  throng,  ever  ready 
with  some  smart  repartee  or  plausible  explana- 
tion, and  quick  to  notice  and  to  parry  every 
thrust  which  endangered  the  safety  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

With  his  boldness  and  endurance  he  united 
a  wariness  which  few  men  ever  overcame. 
Talleyrand  pressed  him  hard  during  the  Bel- 
gian negotiations,  and  after  many  days  of  dip- 
lomatic finessing,  gave  him  up  with  the  petu- 
lant exclamation,  that  he  Avas  a  man  "  who 
could  not  understand  reasoning."  In  truth,  it 
is  a  moot  point  which  of  the  two  famous  jjoli- 
ticians  was  the  more  crafty.  Talleyrand  avowed- 
ly used  words  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  and  Palm- 
erston cloaked  under  an  exterior  of  frank  good- 
nature a  degree  of  subtlety  which  often  stretched 
into  the  limits  of  duplicity.  His  genial  temper- 
ament, his  manly  vigor,  and  jocund  wit,  may 
have  blinded  contemporaries  to  his  faults,  but 
history  will  see  in  many  of  his  political  acts  un- 
scrn])iilous  shiftiness,  if  not  positive  treachery. 
The  buoyant  self-confidence  which  Palmerston 
never  lost  carried  him  through  the  greatest  dan- 
gers. 

Comparatively  early  in  his  career  Earl  Derby, 
with  half  the  English  aristocracy  at  his  back, 
tried  to  crush  him,  but  Palmerston  laughed 
them  down.  He  brought  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  Queen  by  his  attempts  to  choke 
off  the  back-stairs  influence  of  German  secre- 
taries and  princelings,  which  at  that  time  was 
supposed  to  sway  largely  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  court,  and  by  his  tacit  encouragement 
of  the  attacks  which  a  portion  of  the  British 
press  made  upon  Prince  Alljert  for  his  presumed 
interference  in  the  Crimean  difficulty.  Yet  no 
one  showed  more  deep  concern  at  his  death 
than  the  Sovereign,  whose  minister  he  had  been 
through  the  most  momentous  period  of  her  reign. 
He  offended  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne  by  his  overbearing  assumption  of  au- 
thority, but  he  lived  to  receive  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  as  his  guests  at  Cambridge 
House. 

The  pivot  on  which  Palmerston's  whole  life 
turned  was  his  acute  sense  of  the  practical — 
and  no  quality  is  rated  more  highly  by  prac- 
tical Englishmen.  He  went  to  the  same  school 
as  that  brilliant  vagrant,  Lord  Byron.  He 
studied  moral  philosophy  under  the  same  Pro- 
fessor as  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey,  Walter 
Scott,  Lansdowne,  and  Brougham.  He  kept 
his  terms  at  tlie  same  college  as  the  gifted, 
shiftless  Coleridge,  of  whose  seductive  intellect 
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Charles  Lamb  said  that,  to  be  witliin  tliree  miles 
of  Coleridge,  ■was  as  bad  as  a  contagious  fever. 
But  Palmerston's  intensely  practical  mind  was 
led  away  by  none  of  their  gilded  phantasies. 
If  ever  he  gave  reins  to  his  fancy  it  was  with  a 
definite  object  in  view.  The  blood  of  the  Tem- 
ples ran  strong  in  his  veins,  and  write  he  must 
occasionally.  But  it  was  in  the  form  of  politic- 
al squibs,  destined  to  serve  a  tangible  and  pres- 
ent purpose,  that  his  racoitfas  sc/ihuidi  mani- 
fested itself,  and  not  iu  unccrtiiin  writing  for 
posterity. 

In  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
cynical  Wilson  Crokcr  he  brought  out  a  satiric- 
al paj)er,  entitled  the  Xnv  II7//V/  (JuiJr,  directed 
against  the  jjolitical  party  whom  it  was  subsc- 
fiucntly  his  lot  to  lead  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
But  the  Whigs  had  Tom  Moore,  Sydney  Smith, 
JeftVey,  and  Brougham  to  pit  against  their  lit- 
erary assaihmts,  and  the  H7/»y  (,'tiitlc  had  only 
a  short  life  though  a  merry  one.  ^lorc  success- 
ful was  the  jeit  drsprit  Palmcrston  subsequent- 
ly launched  against  liis  future  collcngue  Brough- 
am. The  great  Whig  orator,  attacking  Mr,  I'on- 
sonby  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wound  up  a 
scathing  philii»pic  by  denouncing  him  as  an 
"old  woman."  Hcreu|MMi  Paln>cr>ton  got  off 
an  imaginary  trial  of  Henry  Brougham  for  a 
breach  of  the  jjrivileges  of  the  House,  which 
ended,  after  some  most  amusing  evidence,  in 
the  jury  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  but  (with 
pcTiiliarly  Palmcrstoniau  humor)  recommend- 
ing him  to  mercy  on  tlic  ground  that  he  hud 
jmn'ous/t/  V)iifuil  the  JViiirt'  /{if/mt. 

Palmcrston'H  best  literary  effort,  however,  in 
tlicse  early  <lay»  of  Toryism  w:vs  a  himi>o<)n  ujKjn 
the  Whigs  for  their  treatment  of  Ix»nJ  John  Uuj»- 
sell.  It  ha]>j)cncd  that  on  tho  very  night  set 
down  for  the  reading  of  Kus'St'irs  first  ' 
bill  Michael  Angclo  'I'aylor,  one  of  the  1 
wire-pullers  of  the  period,  gave  n  grand  banquet, 
to  which  he  invited  all  the  leading  Whigs. 
Strange  to  say  most  of  them  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  left  poor  little  Russell  to  declaim  to 
cm])ty  benches.  Hence  Palmerston's  clever  sat- 
ire, which  is  worth  preserving: 

MICHAEL'S  DINNEH:   OU,  STANCH  FRIENDS  TO 
KEFURM. 

Fair  Reform.  Ccleslitil  Maid  I 

lloixj  of  nrit<.>us,  IIopj  of  Drilons! 
Cull^  her  followers  to  lier  nld; 

She  has  fit  one?,  hIjo  has  fit  ones! 
They  would  bnive  In  daufcr's  day 

Death  to  win  hor,  I)c;Uh  to  win  her! 
If  tlioy  met  not  by  the  way 

Michael's  dinner^  Michael's  dinner  I 

Limbton  leads  the  Patriot  van; 

Nol'le  fellow,  generous  fellow  I 
Quite  the  dtimlii  of  the  clan, 

liather  yellow,  rather  yellow! 
Of  fair  lil>erty  he  tells 

Talosi  K'witching,  tules  bewitching. 
But  tliey  vanish  when  he  Fmells 

Michael's  kitchen^  Michael's  kitchen! 

Lawyer  Brougham's  next  in  rank; 

Prates  like  I5abel,  prates  like  Babel ; 
lie  hai  never  ate  or  drank 

At  brib'ry's  table,  brib'ry's  table; 


■NVhat,  then,  now,  can  stop  his  mouth 
In  this  hot  age,  iu  this  hot  age? 

•TLs  i/  he  tcouM  tell  the  truths 
Michael's  jMtage^  Michael's  potagc 

Uobhouse,  who  pretends  to  notts. 

Cur  of  Burdett,  cur  of  lUirdett, 
Fir'd  his  p^<p-gun,  but  the  IIouso 

Never  heard  it,  never  heanl  it. 
lie  foresaw  from  Canning's  lath. 

Stripes  too  cutting,  gtrii)OJ  too  cutting. 
So  ho  sncnk'd  away  to  luish 

Michael's  mutlun^  Michael's  viutlon. 

Where  was  on  that  famous  night 

Ilumo  the  surgeon,  lluine  the  surgeon? 
Who^iretends  to  pet  us  right 

By  constant  purging,  constant  purging. 
No  division  yet  exivrting, 

Fond  if  work  he,  fond  of  work  he. 
At  thfl  moment  was  ih'ssec'inct 

Micliael's  ttirkei/,  Michael's  turkctj. 

Ferguson  his  place  may  chooso 

In  tho  l)cvy.  In  the  Ix-vy; 
lie's  the  real   Taijlor'a  goo«e, 

Ilo(  and  hear;/,  hot  ami  heary. 
He'd  outdo  wltli  sword  and  fiamo 

Scnna-chcrib,  St'nua-cherlb : 
What  that  evening  made  him  lame? 

Michael's  wjwri'-rifc,  Michael's  fjtarc-rib. 

Thus  the  !<(vlal  round  they  form 

In  lYlvy  (^ardi  nM,  Privy  Gardens, 
And  they  euro  nlwut  llrfvrm 

Not  thrct-fnrthiugs  not  thnn^-farthlngs. 
To  yawn  and  vote  let  others  ntny 

Who  ran  boar  it,  who  can  btar  it, 
Thrxj^  much  wijtcr,  drank  away 

Michael's  claret^  Mlclmcl's  claret. 

\\"\"  yo  Ihui",  In  cKant,  Sirs, 

I.    <•  your  n'aji«>n,  l'>*o  your  reason, 
I  :i   l.in<l  will  rtf<iv«T  hcri<, 

I.  -tt  la«t  «oaj<on,  iiMt  \%»i  sciuion. 
Fnrtiout  ia<i|i«,  lirdUloD's  hurdeii, 

Mu«l  gr>w  thinner,  DiUMt  grow  thinner, 
When  plain  c«»mmon  »<>u««"  n*c«>rd«i 

Mlcliaers  dinner ^  Michael's  dinner. 

When  he  assumed  oflicial  duties  Palmcrston, 
still  true  to  his  practical  IkmU,  forsook  the  muse, 
and  took  to  writing  dispatches.  Some  old  houses 
connected  with  the  War  Department  were  re- 
cently jtulled  down  iu  London,  and  no  fewer 
than  eight  or  ten  large  bureaus  were  c.xhumed 
tilled  with  i>olitical  papers  in  Palmerston's  bold, 
clear  handwriting. 

Restless  energy  was  one  of  Palmerston's  most 
salient  characteristics,  and  was  apparent  in  al- 
most every  act  of  his  life.  It  took  him  more 
than  twenty  years  to  get  rid  of  some  of  that  sur- 
plus juvenility  wbicli  in  the  main  stuck  to  him 
to  the  last.  From  twenty-one  years  of  age  till 
forty-six  he  was  the  leading  star  in  the  fashion- 
able world,  and  f<jr  some  part  of  the  same  j>eriod 
Lady  Cowper,  his  future  wife,  was  the  reigning 
belle.  In  Almack's  exclusive  salons  "Cupid 
Palmerston"  was  reputed  the  best  dancer  of  all 
the  dandy  throng.  He  danced  the  first  waltz 
ever  seen  in  England  with  the  Countess  Lieven, 
a  fascinating  spy  of  the  Russian  Government. 
Many  a  noble  lady  owned  the  charms  of  his  hand- 
some face  and  graceful  form  ;  and  in  after-years, 
when  the  mysterious  Mr.  O'Kane  thought  prop- 
er to  sue  fof  a  divorce  without  having  gone 
through  the  preliminary  form  of  a  marriage, 
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makinjjj  Lord  ralmcrston  the  co-respondent  in 
the  suit,  the  recollection  of  these  early  amours 
was  revived. 

Active  exercise  was  a  condition  of  his  bcinf. 
He  could  not  even  sit  to  write  his  dispatches. 
lie  invarial>ly  wrote  standing,  and  all  his  most 
cflective  speeches  were  comjjosed  on  horseback. 
Those  who  knew  his  peculiarities  could  always 
tell  when  a  great  debate  was  coming  off.  As 
he  cantered  along  on  his  favorite  gray  his  lips 
moved,  and  sometimes,  wiicn  more  than  usual- 
ly carried  away  by  his  theme,  he  broke  into 
audilde  declamation.  The  clatter  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  served  him  for  a  running  accompaniment 
of  Parliamentary  cheers  ;  and  as  the  debate 
waxed  warmer  the  pace  grew  quicker,  until  at 
last  the  bewildered  st^ed  would  be  pulled  up 
covered  with  foam,  and  rejoicing  doubtless  in 
his  heart  tliat  for  one  day  the  imaginary  debate 
had  terminated  to  his  rider's  satisfaction. 

During  the  Parliamentary  session  Palmerston 
almost  invariably  walked  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  his  home  in  IMccadilly — a  two  or 
three  mile  stretch.  The  early  market  gardener 
driving  into  town  at  four  in  tiic  morning  may 
often  have  noticed  a  solitary  old  gentleman 
"bowling  along"  at  the  toj)  of  his  sjjced,  nsing 
a  mammoth  umbrella  for  a  walking-stick,  and 
muttering  to  liimself  all  the  wiiile,  without  sus- 
l)ecting  tliat  this  strange  pedestrian  was  the 
Premier  of  England. 

The  umbrella  was  a  feature  in  Lord  I'almcr- 
ston's  j)crsonnel.  One  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers 
tells  a  ludicrous  story  about  it:  "The  House 
was  counted  out  early  one  summer's  evening,  and 
as  their  way  home  lay  together  he  offered  Lord 
Palmerston  his  arm.  Tlie  offer  was  accepted. 
As  he  was  the  younger  man  he  oflVred  to  carry 
the  Premier's  over-coat.  Palmerston  thanked 
him  but  declined  to  give  it  up.  The  Minister 
then  insisted  on  carrying  the  umbrella.  It  was 
a  very  stout  useful  umbrella,  well  known  in  and 
about  the  House  of  Commons — quite  Sairey 
Gampish,  indeed,  in  its  outline  and  pro})ortions, 
a  sort  of  gig  umbrella  cut  down.  In  Lord 
Palmerston's  hands  it  passed  without  notice. 
But  the  smarter  and  younger  Cabinet  ^Minister 
was  painfully  conscious,  first  of  the  attention  it 
excited,  and  secondly  of  its  unusual  and  incon- 
venient weight.  He  could  compare  it  to  no- 
thing but  a  good  thick  'blue  book'  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  stick.  Up  Parliament  Street,  through 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  up  the  steps  at  the  foot 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  column  they  walked  to- 
gether, the  umbrella  seeming  to  get  uglier  and 
heavier  at  every  step.  The  stout  old  Premier 
would  have  used  it  as  a  Avalking-stick  or  flour- 
ished it  as  a  drum-major  wields  his  baton.  In 
his  colleague's  hands  it  was  so  much  dead 
weight.  He  declared  afterward  he  was  never 
so  glad  to  get  rid  of  any  thing  in  his  life,  and 
that  whenever  he  gave  Lord  Palmerston  his 
arm  again  he  was  particularly  careful  not  to 
offer  to  carry  his  umbrella." 

As  a  ])arliamcntary  orator  Palmerston  was  in- 
ferior to  Gladstone,  13riglit,  Derby,  or  Disraeli ; 


but  none  had  a  greater  knack  than  he  of  saying 
memorable  things  on  memorable  occasions.  The 
successive  stages  of  his  career  are  marked  as 
with  mile-stones  by  notable  expressions.  In  his 
first  great  speech  on  foreign  affairs  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  attention  of  all  the  struggling  na- 
tionalities of  Europe  by  declaring:  "There  are 
two  great  parties  in  Europe,  one  which  endeav- 
ors to  bear  sway  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
another  which  endeavors  to  bear  sway  by  the 
force  of  physical  control.  There  is  in  nature  no 
moving  power  but  mind,  all  else  is  passive  and 
inert.  In  private  affairs  this  power  is  opinion, 
in  ])olitical  affairs  it  is  public  opinion  ;  and  he 
who  can  grasp  this  power  with  it  will  subdue 
the  fleshy  arm  of  jthysical  strength  and  compel 
it  to  work  out  his  purjjose." 

In  another  celebrated  speech  he  declared  him- 
self the  "  Eottlc-holder  of  oppressed  nationali- 
ties." Hence  arose  the  phrase  "Judicious  Bot- 
tle-holder," which  Punch  and  the  caricaturists 
often  afterward  a])plied  to  him.  When  he  sent 
the  Britisli  fleet  to  Athens  in  1850  to  enforce 
j)ayment  of  some  Jew's  little  bill  his  policy  was 
attacked  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
defended  himself  in  an  able  speech,  winding  up 
his  i)eroration  by  a  comparison  between  the  an- 
cient citizens  of  Rome  and  the  modern  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  and  asserting  that  so  long  as 
he  held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Oflice  British 
subjects,  like  the  old  Romans,  should  always  be 
enabled  to  say,  "  Civis  Romanus  sum,''''  and  to 
feel  assured  of  the  protection  of  their  Govern- 
ment. He  won  the  day,  and  in  like  manner  he 
triumi)hed  over  the  opposition  raised  to  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  British  army  by  quoting 
the  maxim,  "  If  you  would  preserve  peace  pre- 
pare for  war,"  and  cast  lasting  ridicule  u])on  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  the  coalition  which  de- 
feated him  on  the  Chinese  question  by  designat- 
ing it  a  "  Fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms."  Each 
and  all  of  these  phrases  have  since  become  in- 
delibly associated  with  his  name. 

A  joke  was  a  weapon  in  Palmerston's  hands 
which  he  employed  with  immense  effect.  After 
the  trial  of  Palmer  "the  Rngeley  poisoner,"  as 
he  was  termed  in  the  newspapers,  had  conferred 
upon  the  little  Staffordshire  town  of  Rugeley  an 
unenviable  notoriety,  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses, 
in  council  assembled,  resolved  to  ask  authority 
from  Parliament  to  change  the  name  of  their  na- 
tive place.  Accordingly  a  deputation  waited  upon 
the  Premier  with  this  object  in  view.  Palm- 
erston was  occupied  with  important  business 
at  the  time,  and  besides  had  a  twinge  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  gout.  The  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  however,  were  not  to  be  denied,  and 
were  duly  ushered  into  the  Premier's  presence. 
A  glance  at  the  bulky  memorial  they  held  in 
their  hands  and  at  the  pompous  visage  of  the 
chief  spokesman  of  the  party  convinced  the  Min- 
ister of  the  infliction  in  store  for  him,  unless  he 
could  in  some  way  get  rid  of  them ;  so  with  a 
pleasant  smile  he  assured  the  deputation  that  he 
knew  the  nature  of  their  request  and  was  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  it  at  once,  on  condition  they 
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allowed  him  the  privilege  of  re-naming  the 
place.  "Certainly,  my  lord,  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted," said  the  Mayor.  '"Then  call  it  '  Talm- 
erston,'"  said  the  Tremier,  and  bowed  his  vis- 
itors to  the  door.  The  deputation  withdrew 
and  had  gone  some  distance  before  it  flashed 
across  them  that  the  memory  of  Palmer  the 
poisoner's  deeds  would  hardly  be  ctlaccd  by 
changing  Kugeley  into  J\tlmers-toirn.  liuge- 
Icy  remains  Kugeley  to  the  present  day.  and 
Lord  Palmerston  was  never  again  consulted  on 
the  subject. 

Another  dcjnitation  once  waited  on  him  on 
tlie  ticklish  subject  of  church-rates.  Among 
the  number  was  Tom  Duncombo,  the  dandy  sar- 
castic member  for  Finsbury,  who  himself  said 
more  bitter  things  than  most  men  of  his  day, 
and  wlio  once  anniliilated  a  ])arliamentary  op- 
ponent by  describing  him  as  a  ''little  pig  who 
sfpieakcd  because  there  was  not  a  Government 
teat  for  him  to  suck  at."  Toward  the  end  of  the 
interview,  which  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  one 
for  the  deputation,  Duncomlx;  a.skcd  rather  test- 
ily, "Is  it  or  is  it  not,  my  lord,  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  on 
the  subject  of  church-rates  this  session  ?"  **  We 
wish  t(j  do  so,"  replied  Lord  Palmerston.  *'  Pvc 
lived  on  wishes  a  long  time,  my  lord,"  said  Dun- 
coml)e.  With  a  (piick  glanre  at  the  spare  dys- 
peptic fi^'ure  of  his  fpiestioner  who  was  al)out  as 
thin  as  n  lath,  the  Premier  Jerked  out:  "Very 
airy  food,  very  airy  food,  certainly,  but  not  whi  ' 
some."  Every  menil>or  of  the  deputation.  . 
cept  poor  I)uneoml)o,  was  convulsed  with  Inu^'h- 
ter,  and  that  was  all  they  got  out  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  time. 

Thougli  reverent  iji  all  religioun  mnttor^,  and 
]'riding  himself  upon  the  unexeeplionable  nature 
of  his  ecclcsi:ustical  ap|M>intnu'nt8  (he  made  fif- 
teen bisho|»s  and  two  archbi-^  ' 
out  well),  Palmerston  had  a 
any  thing  savoring  of  cant.     His  reply  to  the 
Scotch  tlivines  who  waited  upon  him  to  -    -  -    * 
public  jtrayers  against  the  cholera,  gav 
ofVcnsc  to  the  Puritans.       "Cleanliness,"  snid 
Lord  Palmerston,  "is  a  better  medicine  than 
prayer" — a  reply  which  gave  rise  to  the  mot  that 
lie  treated  Providence  as  a  foreign  ]»ower. 

But  if  in  his  otlicial  capacity  Pahnerston  often 
employed  a  joke  with  a  set  purjKJsc  in  view,  in 
}irivate  life  his  jests  seemed  to  well  up  sj)C)ntane- 
ously  from  the  abundance  of  liis  good-nature 
and  hurt  nobody.  Once  a  year  he  distributed 
the  prizes  awarded  by  the  agricultural  society 
of  Pomscy,  his  native  place.  Very  funny  some- 
times were  tiie  running  comments  he  keju  up 
while  awarding  these  premiums,  which  in  them- 
selves were  often  so  insignificant  as  to  be  ridicu- 
lous. One  day  he  was  handing  over  half  a  sov- 
ereign of  EuLrlish  money  to  an  old  lady  for  turn- 
ing out  the  best  ix)und  of  butter  from  a  cottage 
dairy,  when  he  remarked,  "  We  have  often  heard 
of  a  virtuous  woman  being  a  crown  to  her  hus- 
band, but  here  is  one  who  is  worth  two  crowns." 
He  once  hapi>ily  defined  dirt  as  "only  a  good 
thing  out  of  place." 


Soon  after  England  had  been  scared  into  the 
volunteer  movement  by  fears  of  a  French  inva- 
sion, tlie  ladies  of  liomsey  presented  a'  set  of 
colors  to  the  local  rifle  corjis,  and  as  Lord  Palm- 
erston was  then  staying  at  his  seat  at  Broad- 
lands,  close  at  hand,  a  number  of  London  re- 
jiorters  went  down  to  Komsey  expecting  a  speech 
from  him  at  the  cercmcny  of  jnesentation. 
Palmerston  was  present,  but  siiid  nothing.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  by  tlie  disapjiointed 
"  liners,"  and  it  was  resolved  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Premier  for  his  reticence.  One  burly  Bohe- 
mian, who  being  "  in  the  gallery,"  was  sujtposed 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  House  of 
Commons  notabilities,  was  selected  to  bell  the 
cat.  Approaching  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
with  his  friends  was  just^p(»ing  ofV  the  ground, 
he  explained  that  himself  and  comj'anions  had 
come  from  London  at  some  exjK^nse  in  the  hope 
of  taking  back  a  si^cch  of  Lord  Palmerston'.*?, 
and  that  unless  the  said  speech  was  nuule  they 
would  be  consiilerably  out  of  |H>ekct.  The  im- 
I'udcnco  of  this  request  delighted  the  joeund 
Premier.  He  immediately  came  back  and  rat- 
tled olT  one  of  his  most  amusing  speeches,  in 
which,  with  characteristic  gallantry,  he  compli- 
mented the  ladies  of  Hampshire  on  tjieir  rosy 
checks  and  sfwrkling  eyes  till  they  as  well  as 
the  gratified  reporters  were  wreathed  in  smiles. 

More  almost  than  any  public  man  the  En- 
glish Premier  had  the  faculty  of  adapting  him' 

' "  iimslanee-?  and  to   the  audience   he 

iig.  His  historical  encounter  with 
the  radical  butcher  of  Tiverton  is  an  amusing 
case  in  i»oint.  This  l*>cal  demagogue,  Uadclifl'o 
by  name,  being  |k)ss<»ssci1  of  a  jKiwerful  voice, 
much  rough  and  ready  wit,  and  having,  more- 
over, a  strong  dislike  to  the  {xditical  principles 
of  Tiverton's  distinguished  representative,  was 
•rn  in  the  i'rime  Minihter's 
ived  to  talk  gfaxl-humored 
platitudes  to  his  constituents.  Badclitre  had  al- 
ways some  awkward  (juestion  to  put  about  re- 
form or  manhood  suffrage  or  vote  by  ballot. 
At  last  he  got  the  old  war-horse  on  his  mettle. 
Calling  his  blue-frocked  antagonist  up  to  the 
platform  Palmerston  gave  him  full  swing,  heard 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  then  set  to  hims'lf,  gave 
back  slang  for  slang,  and  beat  the  redoubtable 
butcher  at  his  own  weapons.  He  ended  by 
shaking  the  rouph  hand  of  his  adversary,  and 
inviting  him  to  try  another  set-to  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. Ever  after  that,  when  Palmerstcju  spoke 
at  Tiverton,  there  were  cries  raised  for  "  liad- 
eliffe,"  but  Rideliffe  was  never  forthcoming. 
He  had  been  handsomely  whipjied  on  his  own 
ground,  and  he  had  sense  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge the  corn  and  to  leave  his  dangerous  oi»po- 
nent  alone  for  the  future. 

But  it  is  ill  ]»rivate  life  that  the  best  traits  of 
Palmerstorr's  character  must  be  sought.  Though 
never  a  rich  man  till  quite  recently,  when,  by  a 
strange  freak  of  fortune,  estates  were  bequeathed 
to  him  one  after  the  other  in  rajnd  succession, 
his  hospitality  was  ])rofusc  and  his  generosity 
untiring.     His  tenantrv  idolized  him,  and  he 
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was  always  dcvisinj^  schemes  for  their  benefit. 
He  was  one  of  tiie  few  non-resident  Irish  land- 
lords jKJi)uhir  with  the  peasantry  of  that  ill-used 
country.  His  nuirried  life  was  singularly  haj)- 
py,  and  once  in  tiie  domestic  circle  he  had  the 
ri»-c  ])Ower  of  throwing  off  all  the  cares  of  state 
and  becoming  at  once  the  courteous,  kindly, 
hosjjitable  country  gentleman,  witli  no  apparent 
thought  beyond  his  home  and  friends. 

On  his  dying  bed,  however,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  life  displayed  itself.  His  mind  re- 
verted to  the  exciting  scenes  of  liis  jiolitical 
career — to  his  tussle  with  Talleyrand  more  than 
thirty  years  ago;  and  almost  his  last  articulate 
words  were,  "The  treaty  with  Belgium!  Yes; 
read  me  that  sixth  clause  again."  Strangest 
of  all  tiic  many  eulogies  passed  upon  his  event- 
ful life  was  the  rc]>orted  exclamation  of  his  old 
housekec])er  when  tlie  news  of  his  death  reached 
Broadhinds.  "  TJje  Almighty  says,"  she  ejac- 
ulated between  her  sobs,  "'Blessed  are  the 
])eace-makers ;'  and  he'll  be  blessed  ;  for  my 
dear  lord  was  a  peace-maker.'''  "The  Bcace- 
maker"  is  hardly  the  ei)itai)h  which  the  world 
generally  would  have  chosen  for  the  turbulent 
statesman,  whose  hand  has  been  felt  in  every 
European  complication  for  half  a  century  ;  but 
it  may  be  that  this  attached  old  servant  had  a 
closer  view  of  the  inner  character  of  her  "  dear 
lord"  than  those  who  judge  him  only  by  his 
l)ublic  acts. 
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DURING  the  summer  of  18G4  wc  had  no 
rain  up  to  the  end  of  August,  and  London 
became  a  furnace,  especially  that  part  of  Lon- 
don which  I  inhabited,  Lincoln's  Inn,  namely, 
where  I  had  chambers  as  a  lawyer,  and  more- 
over, being  a  bachelor,  I  occupied  them  as  my 
sole  home.  I  certainly  was  not  well,  and  yet  I 
did  not  know  what  ailed  me.  The  knock  of  a 
client  gave  me  a  pang,  which  I  vented  by  vio- 
lently flinging  down  the  chair  that  stood  beside 
me,  or  the  book  in  my  hand.  The  sudden  noise 
was  so  offensive  that  I  took  revenge  on  it  by 
making  a  worse.  My  clerk's  soft  step,  as  he 
stole  into  the  room,  was  as  bad  in  its  way  as 
tlic  noise  had  been ;  and  I  could  hardly  forbear 
bidding  him  go  to  the  devil  rather  than  deliver 
his  message  to  me.  I  ceased  going  to  my  club 
for  dinner,  because  the  sense  of  cooking  in  the 
establishment  i)rovoked  me  to  nausea;  and  if 
the  waiter,  when  I  did  pay  it  a  visit,  handed  me 
a  letter  which  was  directed  tliere  for  me,  I  could 
have  knocked  him  down  for  intruding  his  odious 
face  upon  mo  just  at  my  entrance.  Under  these 
influences,  I  was  sitting  one  evening,  between 
the  open  dusty  window  and  the  door,  which  ^ 
had  pressed  back  till  I  had  almost  dislocated  its 
rusty  hinges,  when  by  some  means,  I  don't  rec- 
ollect what,  the  following  piece  of  information 
became  known  to  me.  It  was  couched  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement:  "New  Street,  be- 
yond the  Tower,  No.  i)9 ;  James  Destiny  and 
Co.'s  new  invention.     \Yhocver  wishes  for  any 


particular  object,  and  would  give  an  equally 
valuable  consideration  in  exchange  for  it,  let 
him  apply  as  above." 

What  a  world  of  satisfiiction  was  open  here ! 
I  was  immediately  at  the  establishment  in  spir- 
it, and  my  body,  it  seems,  did  not  tarry  long 
behind,  for  I  very  soon  found  myself  in  an  ob- 
scure long  chamber,  partly  filled  with  i)ersons 
come  to  do  business  ;  while  seated  behind  a 
counter  at  the  top  of  the  room  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  IMr.  Destiny,  or  perhaps  himself, 
receiving  applications.  He  had  a  formula, 
which  he  repeated  continually  to  the  numbers 
of  ])ersons  who  came  successively  within  hear- 
ing, and  which  contained  the  terms  on  which 
he  dealt:  "You  understand,  gentlemen,  give 
mo  leave  to  explain,  that  whoever  deals  for  a 
thing  which  he  wishes  for  must  give  up  some- 
thing that  he  possesses.  I  beg  your  attention 
to  this  condition  of  the  transaction,  without 
which  no  business  can  be  here  carried  on." 

Every  body  made  a  sign  of  assent,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  took  in  the  sense  no  more 
than  people  in  general  do  appro])riate  an  ex- 
j)lanation  until  enforced  by  example. 

The  first  dealer  was  an  instance.  lie  stated 
that  he  had  a  small  but  charming  landed  prop- 
erty, which  would  be  complete  if  he  could  ob- 
tain only  seven  acres  of  heathy  land  which  be- 
longed to  a  poor  fiimily,  who  refused  to  sell. 

"And  what,  of  all  the  things  you  enjoy,  will 
you  give  up  for  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Destiny. 

"Oh,  I  would  give  the  whole  world,"  an- 
swered the  gentleman. 

"  You  have  not  got  the  whole  world  to  give," 
answered  Destiny.  "  Is  that  all  you  would 
give?  You  had  better  go  about  your  business. 
You  can't  give  what  you  have  not." 

The  next  person  who  presented  himself  came 
up  to  the  counter  with  great  difficulty.  He  had 
a  crutch  under  one  shoulder  and  a  stick  in  the 
other  hand,  and  even  with  those  aids  he  could 
hardly  make  his  way  to  the  seat  on  which  he 
placed  himself. 

"I  wish,"  said  he,  "as  you  may  suppose,  to 
be  rid  of  my  infirmity,  and  would  give  a  great 
deal  for  the  purpose." 

"No  doubt,"  said  i\Ir.  Destiny;  "but  you 
understand  that  the  thing  to  be  given  is  some- 
thing you  possess.  Men  are  born  with  such 
and  such  advantages,  and  if  they  would  prefer 
one  which  they  have  not  they  must  choose  some- 
thing among  their  own  to  give  up.  Now  what 
will  you  give  up  ?     Your  eyesight  ?" 

' '  Certainly  not, "  said  the  lame  man  ;  "  I  will 
part  with  none  of  the  senses  to  be  rid  of  an  in- 
firmity. They  belong  to  my  soul ;  this  is  only 
my  body." 

"But  your  body  is  wanted  to  enable  you  to 
enjoy  your  soul.  For  instance,  you  can  not 
follow  your  eyes  where  they  make  you  long  to 
wander." 

"Too  true ;  but  my  eyes  reach  and  bring  me 
beautiful  things  which,  without  them,  would  be 
an  unknown  world.     INIy  ears — " 

"You  need  not  argue,  Sir.      I   don't  care 
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what  you  keep  or  give  away.     Will  you  give  '  immense  a  blessing  that  any  one  to  whom  it  is 
away  what  many  people  do  quite  well  without  '  not  {jivcn  in  his  ])ortion  of  good  must  be  ready 


— vour  keen  enjoyment  of  sight  and  sounds? 
You  will  still  have  a  wonderful  deal  of  pleasure 
in  going  free  among  men  and  things." 

"Oh,  that  will  never  do.  Enjoyable  things 
arc  always  at  hand  if  you  possess  the  gift  of 
enjoying.  It  is  better  to  feel  the  want  of  much 
than  not  to  be  open  to  it  whenever  it  coraes." 

"  Give  up  your  wealth — all  of  it  ?" 

"  I  might  do  that ;  liut  then  I  could  not  have 
books  and  j)ictures,  nor  bo  above  the  cares  of 
the  body.     No  ;  not  all  my  wealth." 

"Yet  that  boy  running  barefoot  in  the  street 
would  not  give  bis  legs  for  your  money." 

"  Nor  will  I  give  my  money  fur  his  legs." 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  you  had  better  keep 
the  ill  you  arc  accustomed  to  than  take  up  with 
a  new  one." 

"Yet  I  s/iou/,l  hkc  to  walk." 

"Ay,  but  you   don't  scorn  willing  to  alter 


to  part  with  something  very  great  if  he  wants 
such  an  exchange.    Will  you  give  your  wealth  ?" 

"No;  for  I  told  you  it  was  to  inherit  my 
wealth  that  I  wanted  an  heir.  That's  a  foolSh 
proposal." 

"Perhaps  it  is;  at  least,  then,  give  your 
title." 

"No,  that's  just  as  impossible.  I  want  an 
heir  to  carry  on  the  title  whirh  would  become 
extinct  in  me,  and  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  mc  for  you  have  no  idea  how  many  years — 
from  Saxon  times.  Sir." 

'•  Ay,  indeed  I" 

"Mauy  people  have  sons,  and  notliing  to 
leave  them,"  said  the  rich  man. 

"Very  true." 

"Yes,  and  many  have  wealth  and  title  and 
sons  also." 

"They  hare,  certainly,  but  you  hnvo  not;  it 


your  condition  in  any  way,  excej»t  that  of  get-  is  in  tlicir  destiny,  but  it  is  not  in  yours.  You 
ting  rid  of  somctliiiig  extremely  disagreeable.  ,  arc  not  one  of  those  lucky  jk-o]  Ic  who  havo 
Now  that  is  not  the  question.  The  only  oflVr  both.  IJut  come,  let  us  sec  what  composition 
made  you  is  to  get  n  good  thing  you  have  not  there  may  be ;  you  nrc  very  rich,  suppose  you 
by  renouncing  a  {,'ood  you  have.  Sorr}',  Sir,  I  give  up  half  your  wealth." 
can't  be  of  any  use."  |      "  How  is  th.nt  |H)ssiblo  in  my  situation?     Can 

"Thank  you,  Sir.  Well,!  won't  detain  you;  ^  I  consent  to  let  my  family  fall  froin  the  |)Osition 
good-morning."  And  the  l.imo  man  took  up  of  fir>t  down  to  secontl  ?  Is  there  any  use  in 
his  crutch  and  his  stick  and  hobbled  out  of  the  pcri<'iuating  what  would  no  longer  be  the  great, 
room.  the  powerful,  the  first,  but  simj)ly  the  consider- 

There  came  next  a  woman,  eagerly  pushing  able,  the  rcsi>ortablo,  the  one  iota  among  ten 
through  the  crowd,  and  with  scarcely-suppressed  tliousand?  My  family  may  just  as  well  stop  in 
sobs,  begging  for  the  life  of  her  son,  a  youth  of    nic  ;  stop  in  its  y." 

sixteen,  who  \\i\s  dying  of  fever.  "You  have  s  ;..    „'  which  docs  not  belong 

"It  is  n  great  thing  you  come  for,"  said  Mr.  to  your  place  or  fortune.  You  have  considera- 
Dostiny;   "you  must  give  a  great  thing  for  it.  "  nt ;  you  i>ccupy  a  jmjsI  in  the  guidance 


Will  you  give  your  owji  life?"  •imlry, 

"Ay,  twenty  times!''  said  the  mother,  iwis- !      "Humi>hl 


Give  that." 
It  Kccms  to  mo  that  is  the  one 


sionately.  '  thing  which  gives  its  remarkable  value  to  my 

"You  have  not  twenty  lives  to  give.  You  '  rank  and  fortune.  T  should  not  like  to  go  into 
have  one;  will  you  give  that?"  I  the  House  with  tJic  crowd  of  le;:islators  whoso 

"Yes,  I  will  give  my  life," answered  the  mo-  only  claim  to  be  there  is  the  acci<lent  of  their 
ther,  sobci-ed  suddeidy  from  her  pjission  by  the  birth  in  tlie  pur]>le.  It  is  a  worthy  feeling  of 
matter-of-f;K*t  reception  of  it.  '  pride  to  take  a  place  there,  due  to  what  I  do, 

"You  will  really — without  mctai.hor?"  j  not  to  what  I  am." 

*'  I  will ;  I  will  1"  I      "  Quite  worthy  ;  it  is  a  circumstance  in  your 

"Very  well;  1)C  it  so.  CJo  home,  and  your  condition  as  valuable  as  the  blessing  of  children  ; 
wish  will  be  bought  at  that  price."  ,  will  you  change?" 

I  saw  the  mother  rise  and  go  away,  with  a  '  "No,  I  will  not.  It  would  be  well  if  I  had 
face  of  such  calm  joy  that  it  seemed  like  the  both,  and  could  transmit  my  honors  to  my  sue- 
light  of  the  moon  suddenly  poured  over  heaven  [  ccssor." 

and  earth  when  the  cloud  sails  c»ff.  I  could  "Perhaps  it  woidd.  The  sole  objection  is 
hardly  distinguish  between  her  and  the  glori-  ,  that  thus  it  is  not.  Have;  you  any  furtlicr 
ous   i>lanet.      My  ideas  were   confused;    they    offer?" 

seemed  as  in  a  dream.      I  was  brought  back,  '       "I  can  not  at  this  time  remember  any." 
however,  to  the  scene  around  me  by  a  man  of         "Ah  I  well,  you  also  then  must  stay  as  you 
important  jircscncc,  who  made  his  way  like  one    are,  I  believe." 

accustomed  to  respect,  and  who  l>egan  to  speak,  %  "That's  not  a  little  hard,"  said  the  rich  man. 
and  made  himself  heard,  in  the  jilace  of  hum-  "Upon  that  j)oint  I've  nothing  to  say,"  an- 
bler  applicants.  !  swered  Mr.  Destiny.      "I  believe  I  must  wish 

"  What  I  wish  for,"  said  he,  "is  a  blessing  \  you  good-morning." 
very  naturally  to  be  desired  in  my  position  of  ,      At  this  moment   a   very  poor   man,  in    the 
life.     For  my  possessions  and  my  rank  I  want  '  coarse  dress  of  a  pauper,  who  had  l>cen  strug- 
an  heir."  gling  to  get  up  to  the  tabic,  succeeded  in  mak- 

"  A   cliilJ,"  answered  ^Ir.  Destiny,  "  is   so  I  ing  himself  seen  before  all  the  other  compcti- 
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tors,  and  in  securing  the  attention  of  Mr.  Des- 
tiny. 

"Sir,"  said  lie,  in  a  broken,  i)anting  voice, 
"  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  my  asthma." 

"A  very  fair  wish,  my  man ;  and  what  good 
tilings  have  you  got  to  give  u])  for  it?" 

"  1  am  not  so  very  old,  and  if  I  was  once  free 
of  the  asthma,  I  coald  earn  my  bread  very  com- 
fortable." 

"Ay,  that's  what  would  be,  if;  but  tell  me 
what  is.      What  are  your  advantages?" 

"Well,  Sir,  I  am  taken  into  the  work-house 
and  liave  my  clothes  and  victuals;  and  the 
8(|uirc  do  give  us  tcjbacco  ])retty  often,  and 
we've  a  cajjital  dinner  on  Christmas-day  by  or- 
der of  tlio  parish  ;   I'd  give  all  if  I  could  work." 

"Alas!  friend,  the  value  is  all  on  one  side; 
you  arc  one  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  give, 
but  no  doubt  you  would  like  to  have  every 
thing;  you  must  be  content  with  the  asthma, 
and  don't  forget  to  be  glad  that  you  are  in  a 
work-house  where  the  S(iuirc  and  the  parish 
seem  to  look  upon  you  as  something  better  than 
beasts  to  be  tied  up  on  straw  atul  turnij)s." 

Another  a])plicant  succeeded,  who  wore  the 
appearance  of  rich  poverty — in  other  words,  of 
a  poor  gentleman.  The  collar  of  his  coat  was 
greasy,  his  shirt  was  tumbled,  and  his  gloves 
dirry.  lie  came  tip  to  the  counter  with  a  brave 
look,  as  much  as  to  say  he  siioidd  have  preferred 
talking  over  his  affairs  in  private  ;  but,  as  it  was, 
the  opinion  of  the  world  was  nothing  to  him. 
He  ])Ogan : 

"Sir,  I  have  seven  sons  and  one  daughter, 
and  iiave  nothing  wherewith  to  educate  them." 

"Just  the  oj)posite  to  the  rich  man,  who  must 
liavc  met  you  at  the  door;  Avhat  a  j)ity  you  and 
he  could  not  have  made  a  bargain  !     Well,  Sir  ?" 

"I  wish  for  money." 

"Very  natural;  you  have  other  advantages, 
no  doubt.  What  equal  value  have  you  to 
spare  ?     Suppose  you  give  up  your  health  ?" 

"I  have  not  very  much  of  that,  Sir." 

"That's  unlucky:  will  you  make  a  sacrifice 
of  your  principles?" 

"Of  course  I  will  not.  How  can  you  venture 
to  ask  ?" 

"  I  did  no  harm.  Your  answer  proves  that 
in  your  honesty  you  are  rich  in  something  which 
is  very  valuable  in  your  own  o])inion  as  well  as 
in  that  of  others.  Will  you  give  your  talents? 
I  know  who  you  arc,  and  the  mental  power  you 
possess." 

"And  be  an  ass  like  those  I  despise?  No; 
I  should  do  the  boys  no  good  by  that  exchange." 

"You  are  in  want  of  a  very  valuable  thing — 
a  means  of  freedom  to  do  and  have  and  go  and 
come ;  a  means  to  leave  sordid  cares  behind ; 
to  be  of  use — so  that  it  requires  a  great  equiva- 
lent. You  have  eight  children  you  say  :  people 
are  very  happy  with  two  or  four  or  even  one ; 
suppose  you  give  up  one  child?  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  rest." 

"It  certainly  would.  If  one  of  them  had 
not  been  born,  I  should  not  have  been  unhappy 
because  I  had  only  seven." 


"  Well  said.  It  remains  then  only  to  fix  on 
the  one.     Can  you  part  with  the  eldest?" 

"  Impossible.  He  is  just  eleven,  and  so  clev- 
er !  He  is  full  of  talent  and  application.  With 
a  book  in  his  hand  he  does  not  know  whether 
one  speaks  to  him  or  is  silent." 

"I  should  be  inclined  to  punch  his  head  for 
that;  however,  it  will  all  go  right  at  school. 
The  second?" 

"Xo,  not  the  second,  because  he  is  one  of 
twins,  and  to  separate  them  Avould  be  to  destroy 
both ;  they  are  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk.  I 
can't  j)art  witli  two." 

' '  That  settles  three,  then.     And  the  fourth  ?" 

"  A  little  fellow  of  eight.  The  most  beauti- 
ful child ;  like  my  own  mother — and  as  gentle 
as  an  angel.  He  meets  me  every  day  when  I 
come  home  and  flings  himself  into  my  arms.  I 
could  not  be  such  a  heartless  brute." 

"I  don't  want  to  press  you.  But  you  have 
a  girl.  Let  her  go.  Women  are  both  useless 
and  a  heavy  weight  when  you  have  to  push 
them  on  in  life." 

"Useless!  how  you  mistake.  Though  she 
is  but  six  you  should  sec  her  help  her  mother. 
She  knows  where  every  body's  every  thing  is  to 
be  found,  and  has  run  for  it  and  back  almost 
before  you  know  you  want  it.  And  when  I  or 
when  any  body  is  ill,  the  little,  helpful,  consid- 
erate creature !  moving  noiselessly,  sitting  to 
watch  and  wait ;  the  very  baby  likes  to  be  on 
her  knees." 

"A  baby,  too;  oh,  let  the  baby  go!" 

"Poor  little  baby.  I  could  let  it  go  for  my 
own  part.  No  doubt  it  cries  and  keeps  one 
awake.  But  my  wife,  who  has  nursed  it  for 
seven  months  at  her  breast,  loves  it  better  than 
all  the  others.  Its  slightest  ailment  puts  her  in 
misery  ;  what  would  become  of  her  if  it  died  ?" 

"I  should  recommend  parting  with  the  baby ; 
but  it  is  for  you  to  decide.  And  indeed  I  don't 
know  that  the  value  of  the  baby  if  exchanged 
would  be  very  great.  There  remain  two  more. 
Surely  they  are  superfluous?" 

"No,  no,  they  are  not,  dear  children !  One 
can  but  just  si)cak — and  the  first  word  was  my 
name.  He  asks  when  I  shall  come  home  and 
bring  something  fbr  him.  Could  I  bear  that 
what  I  brought  him  was  death?  And  the  oth- 
er, among  so  many  clever  and  healthy  children, 
is  the  only  one  sick  and  less  intelligent  than 
they ;  he  depends  upon  us  altogether ;  he  is  al- 
ways holding  by  his  mother's  finger  or  carried 
in  my  arms.  Besides,  perhaps  he  will  grow 
stronger  ;  and  then  how  happy  we  shall  be!" 

'^In  short.  Sir,  of  all  the  things  you.  pos- 
sess you  will  give  up  nothing  in  exchange  for 
riches." 

"But  I  wish  to  be  rich;  other  people  are 
rich.  JNIy  neighbor,  Mr.  Hemp,  has  twelve 
children ;  yet  he  is  very  rich." 

"  Would  you  change  with  him  altogether?" 
"No." 

"Why  not?" 

"That's  no  matter;  but,  for  instance,  his 
children  are  verv  inferior  to  mine.     I  should 
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like  to  be  in  his  situation,  but  not  to  be  him- 
self." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  are  like  other  people.    You 
want  to  keep  what  you  have  got  and  to  add  some- 
thing more.     But  that's  not  the  bargain.     You  , 
may  luiA-e  something  else,  but  uot  something  , 
more." 

"  Then  I  must  bear  my  cross  as  I  can.  There's 
no  help.     Farewell,  Sir." 

And  now  there  apjjcarcd  at  the  entrance  a 
presence  more  sj>lcndid  and  more  impo>ing  than 
any  of  the  former.  Her  carriage,  for  it  was  a 
lady,  was  seen  at  the  door ;  her  footman  offi- 
ciously j)ut  aside  the  crowd  at  the  entrance,  and 
she  came  forward,  richly  dressed,  bcautitul  and 
graceful,  and  with  the  conscious  case  of  one 
who  attracted  all  eyes  and  disapj)ointed  none. 
Every  body  made  way  ;  a  chair  was  set  fur  her 
by  the  officious  attendants,  and  she  j)laccd  her-  I 
self,  with  a  slight,  pleasant  movement  of  ac- 
knowledgment, beside  tlie  counter.  What  could  ' 
that  adorned  and  favored  being  wi>h  for  more? 
Witli  healtli,  wealth,  beauty,  liberty,  and  a  kind-  j 
ly  nature  such  as  she  showed,  was  it  possible 
that  she  could  covet  any  thing  further?  Mr. 
l^cstiny  seemed  to  have  these  ideas  in  his  head, 
for  he  incpiired  : 

*'Is  there  any  thing,  madam,  for  which  you 
can  form  a  wish  ?" 

"I  wisli  to  be  haj)py,"  said  the  lady. 

"Alas  I"  said  Destiny,  "if^ou  arc  not  hap- 
l)y,  who  can  be  so  ?" 

"  I  don't  come  to  argue  on  the  fact,"  said  the 
lady,  "I  only  state  what  I  wish." 

"True,  madam,  1  beg  your  jiardon,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Destiny.  "I  have  only  to  ascer- 
tain which  among  yc»ur  many  advantages  you 
will  resign  for  the  atiainmcnl  of  it.  Now,  you 
must  allow  nic  to  observe  that  if  a  person  who 
has  every  external  means  which  create  happi- 
ness is  not  haj)py,  the  sacrifice  of  all  ihoSc 
means  is  worth  while  to  become  so.* 

"  Most  true,''  said  the  lady. 

*'  The  sacrifice  of  all  advantages  may  be  re- 
quired in  e\rhan:,'e  for  hapj^incss." 

"  It  is  worth  tiiem  all,"  answered  the  lady. 

**At  the  same  time,"  continued  Destiny, 
"  there  is  a  sort  of  haj)])incsf  derived  from  ex- 
ternal thin_::s  which  has  its  attractions.  It  is 
pleasant  to  have  a  habitation  nj)on  which  every 
body  congratulates  you,  to  have  unbounded 
means  of  moving  whithersoever  you  will,  to  carry 
such  a  figure  into  society  as  shall  make  '  many 
a  sudden  friend,'  to  be  able  to  give  largely, 
sjjcnd  without  control,  and  so  on." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  they  arc  things  t6  be 
enjoyed  when  one  is  hap{iy.  They  add  to  hap- 
piness, but  they  don't  give  it." 

"Well  said,"  answered  Mr.  Destiny.  "  Then 
let  us  proceed  to  business — " 

"But,  first,  I  must  observe,"  said  the  lady, 
"  that  the  possession  of  external  advantage, 
such  as  you  have  enumerated,  does  not  by  any 
means  exclude  happiness.  What  numbers  pos- 
sess them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  who  are 
happy  into  the  bargain  !" 


"Yes;  there  are  numbers  not  desirous  of 
coming  to  me  at  all,"  answered  :\Ir.  Destiny. 
"They  may  have  certain  wislies,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  content;  or  their  wishes  may 
be  such  as  they  themselves  are  in  the  way  to 
gratify.  Those  wishes  belong  to  their  profes- 
sion or  their  natural  state  in  life,  and  they  are 
using  their  own  means  to  obtain  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  too  true  that  some  people  who 
would  seem  to  be  best  off  are  not  endowed  with 
liai^l)incss ;  and,  as  I  said,  they  may  well  j)art 
with  every  thing  to  obtain  it." 

"And  would,  with  every  thing,"  said  the 
lady,  wiping  her  eyes  (which  had  moistened 
while  he  sj)oke)  with  a  handkerchief  trimmed 
with  lace  at  a  guinea  a  yard. 

"If  that  is  your  conviction,  madam,  I  will 
lay  an  exchange  before  you,  I  don't  mean  an 
exchange  with  any  one  else,  but  with  yourself. 
I  will  describe  an  existence  which  is  very  hap- 
py, and  for  a  similar  one  you  may  change  yours. 
To  exchange  with  another  both  parties  must 
agree,  and  I  don't  think  the  jierson  I  jtroposo 
to  describe  would  consent  to  want  hapi)ines3 
even  if  she  could  gain  your  advantages.  The 
position  is  this  :  A  little,  plain  woman,  who  is 
devoutly  loved  l)y  her  husband." 

"  Ila  !"  murmured  the  lady. 

"  She  has  a  dutiful  son  ;  but  he's  dull  enough  ; 
on  the  other  Inuul,  she  dues  not  perceive  it,  for 
her  time  is  occupied  with  the  care  of  her  family, 
visiting  the  cottagers,  and  what  is  called  doing 
plain  work.  But  she  has  a  book  whieh  she  reads 
on  Sundays,  and  makes  a  dog's-ear  to  find  the 
j)!acc  where  she  left  off.  She  and  her  husband 
and  son  sometimes  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighbor  in 
their  little  shandradau.  She  has  some  pleas- 
ure in  putting  on  her  silk  gown,  and  a  great 
deal  in  the  friendly  gossip  ;  she  is  busy  all  day, 
sleeps  nil  night ;  murmurs  an  old  song  for  light- 
ness of  heart." 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  said  the  lady,  interrupt- 
ing him  ;  "  but  it  is  not  possible  I  could  be 
happy  under  those  circumstances." 

"Only  she  is  hajij>y.  That  you  should  be 
happy  is  the  bargain  ;  and  that  you  are  not  haj)- 
py  is  the  complaint." 

"  Better  be  miserable  than  so  ignorantly  hap- 
py,"  said  the  lady,  suddenly  rising. 

"You  are  quite  wrong,  madam." 

"Maybe  so,  but  I  can't  help  it."  And  with 
a  graceful  and  gracious  bend  of  her  head  she 
rustled  through  the  shop,  and  mounting  her 
well-a])pointed  carriage,  drove  off  amidst  the 
delight  of  a  certain  number  of  boys  assembled 
at  the  door. 

There  were  many  more  applicants  who  came 
with  their  wishes.  Few  accomplished  a  bar- 
gain, but  some  did  ;  and  of  the  latter  I  thought 
the  most  part  made  but  disadvantageous  terms. 

One  good-looking  young  fellow's  wish  was  to 
marry  an  heiress ;  he  had  no  other  clear  idea 
on  the  subject,  the  mere  fact  of  an  heiress  was 
his  desire.  Mr.  Destiny  was  rather  hard  upon 
him. 

"It  is  all  fair  you  should  marry,''  said  he  ; 
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"and  so  that  your  wife  has  money,  what  will 
you  consent  she  shall  be  without?  Money  you 
are  to  have,  that's  settled.  Will  you  give  up 
beauty  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Sense?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Good  tcmi)er  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Your  own  way  ?" 

'•Oh!  I'll  manage  to  get  that." 

"  No  ;  it  is  in  the  bargain  that  you  shall  not 
have  it ;   will  you  give  it  up  ?" 

"Well,  yes;  but  I'll  try." 

"  You  are  to  fail.     What  do  you  say  ?" 

"I'll  give  all  up  for  money." 

"  Well,  you  deserve  a  very  rich  bride.  Have 
your  wish  then." 

Another  applicant  desired  that  her  daugh- 
ter should  marry  ;  and  Mr.  Destiny  thought  the 
wish  deserved  accomplishment  at  the  ])rice  of 
the  daughter's  society,  her  utility  at  home,  the 
pleasure  and  grace  she  had  given  to  her  native 
place,  the  seven-eighths  of  her  heart  bestowed 
on  her  husband,  while  the  parents  kept  only 
one-eighth. 

Again  one  came,  and  said  a  legacy  had  been 
left  him,  and  he  wished  it  was  more.  Mr.  Des- 
tiny laughed,  and  said  he  regretted  he  could 
do  nothing  for  him.  Anotlicr,  who  was  an  old 
man,  certainly  midway  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  wished  he  had  a  knowledge  of  entomolo- 
gy ;  and  Mr.  Destiny,  praising  his  energy,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  give  away  one  of  his  remaining 
years  in  exchange  for  the  knowledge.  In  like 
manner  a  young  man  who  wished  he  understood 
German,  was  told  to  give  for  it  three  hours  out 
of  the  four-and-twenty  for  half  a  year.  "You 
will  still  have  twenty-one  hours, "  said  Mr.  Des- 
tiny. 

And  now,  as  the  interest  in  others  began  to 
slacken,  I  bethought  me  that  it  would  be  as  well 
if  I  went  up  and  expressed  my  own  wishes ; 
and  accordingly  I  api)roached  the  counter  and 
told  Mr.  Destiny  that  I  wished  for  health. 

"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  you  look  as  if  you  need- 
ed that  possession.  What  ails  a  young  fellow 
like  you  to  be  so  sick?" 

"Hard  work,  I  think,"  said  I.  "I  am 
obliged  to  be  in  my  chambers  at  the  call  of  my 
clients,  the  attorneys,  ten  hours  a  day,  and  to 
work  five  hours  more  to  get  through  the  busi- 
ness they  give  me." 

"  In  short,  you  are  a  successful  lawyer?" 

"  Very  much  so  ;    but  a  miserable  invalid." 

"  Had  you  ever  health  and  spirits?" 

'^'  Yes,  I  had.  In  my  university  days  I  was 
so  very  happy  and  so  very  glad  that  my  compan- 
ions named  me  Festive." 

"Then,  mv  dear  Sir,  let  me  observe  to  you 
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that  you  have  already  made  one  of  those  ex- 
changes for  which  men  come  to  me.  You  have 
exchanged  health  for  success ;  and  now  yoi\ 
want  both  health  and  success ;  but  it  seems  you 
can't  have  both.  Give  up  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  last.  Work  half  your  time,  and  get 
back  half  your  health  and  lightness  of  heart." 

"How  is  that  possible?  If  I  refuse  any- 
business  I  shall  probably  lose  it  all." 

"Nay;  there  is  a  limit  to  business  some- 
where. Nobody  can  work  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  during  the  year;  therefore  you 
can,  if  you  will,  cut  off  even  the  half." 

"Not  so  easily;  I  must  work  in  proportion 
to  other  people ;  some  of  whom  can  bear  em- 
ployment for  eighteen  hours  a  day." 

' '  If  so,  they  are  able  to  do  it  by  being  orig- 
inally endowed  with  health  such  as  does  not 
come  into  your  destiny." 

"But  it  would  be  hard  to  fall  behind  those 
whom  I  have  surjjassed.  Nobody  can  Avork 
more  hours  than  there  are  in  the  year ;  but  for 
success  they  must  work  in  proportion  to  other 
people." 

"  Harder,  I  should  think,  to  bear  the  restless 
anguisli  which  is  in  your  face." 

"That's  bad  enough,  indeed." 

"Besides  the  probability  of  being  unable  to 
do  no  work  whatever." 

"That's  much  worse." 

"  Take  my  advice  :  give  half  your  success  for 
half  vour  time  ;  and  give  that  time  for  your 
wish— Health." 

"Sir,  I  must  think  about  it." 

"Don't  think  too  long,  for  fear  the  oppor- 
tunity should  pass." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  you're  right ;  and  to-mor- 
row I  will  let  you  know." 

I  returned  home,  and  next  morning  when  I 
woke  in  my  bed  I  found  I  was  in  the  shivers  of 
a  nervous  fever.  Ideas  raced  through  my  brain 
with  a  rapidity  which  defied  my  efforts  to  catch 
them ;  I  talked,  but  I  knew  not  what  I  said ; 
sometimes  I  cried,  sometimes  I  lauglied,  and  I 
remember  but  little  till  complete  exhaustion 
seemed  to  sink  me  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 
which  I  Avoke,  and  heard  some  one  say,  "  He 
will  live." 

And  live  I  did.  I  was  frightened  at  w^hat 
had  happened,  and  I  took  measures  to  exchange 
my  Avcalth  for  health.  I  steadily  refused  to 
plead  for  Jennings  versus  the  Plausible  Insur- 
ance Office  ;  and  I  bought  a  horse,  which  I  kept 
last  winter  at  Dunchurch,  and  hunted  from  Lon- 
don twice  a  week.  I  soon  got  better ;  and  what 
is  remarkable,  though  I  went  several  times  in 
search  of  New  Street,  beyond  the  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Destiny's  Wishes  Shop,  I  never  could  find 
either. 


(EMtnr'Q  €\m\  Cjinir. 


A  SPECIAL  ]\IEETING  of  the  Sassafras  Club 
was  held  on  one  of  the  softest  mid-November 
days,  on  the  sunny  piazza  of  the  Member  for  "Woods 
and  Fields,  to  consider  the  great  question  of  the  In- 
dian Summer.  The  month  of  October  had  been 
chilly  and  frosty,  and  November  was  already  ad- 
vanced, so  that  the  expectations  of  the  lovely  sea- 
son were  apparenth'  to  be  baHled.  There  had  been 
none  of  the  haze  that  so  tenderly  envelops  the 
horizon  and  the  woods — none  of  that  wami,  spell- 
bound stillness,  full  of  "the  moist,  rich  smell  of 
the  rottiu!^  leaves,''  which  is  the  last  cx(juisite 
breath  of  summer.  Indeed  the  order  of  Nature 
seemed  to  be  generally  disturbed.  Even  Thanks- 
giving was  displaced.  It  was  pushed  out  of  No- 
vember into  December.  The  turkeys  gobbled  a 
little  more  cheerily  as  they  heard  the  Preside  ntial 
proclamation,  which  gave  them  a  respite  from  the 
(Jovernors  annual  edict.  The  shades  of  the  Pil- 
grims, if  any  body  could  have  seen  them,  would 
doubtless  have  frowned  at  the  ruthless  trilling  with 
an  ancient  landnuirk.  And  if  a  State  could  not 
have  its  own  way,  not  only  in  ajjpointing  Thanks- 
giving but  in  giving  tlio  law  to  the  country  as  to 
the  very  day,  what  were  State  rights  worth  ? 

In  f<o  grave  an  emergency,  when  the  bulwarks 
of  things  seemed  to  be  threatened,  and  both  tho 
Indian  Sunnncr  aiul  Thanksgiving  to  be  in  peril, 
the  situation  was  lik(;  that  in  which  the  kings  of 
France  found  themselves  compelled  to  summon  tho 
Kstites — and  the  Sassafras  Club  necessarily  assom- 
ble<I.  Two  new  members  appeared  and  took  their 
seats  without  challenge.  One  of  tiiem,  indeed,  the 
Amber  Go<ldcs8,  immediately  moved  tho  previous 
question,  and  announced  a  startling  theory. 

It  was  useless,  said  the  (io<Uless,  to  deny  that  tho 
Indian  Sinnnur  had  kept  faitli,  oven  if — for  some 
reason  unknown,  but  un«iu»'.»tionably  sufllcionl — it 
had  been  delaye«l.  Probably,  if  we  might  venture 
to  surmise  upon  topics  so  celestial,  it  had  Ix-en  a 
tine  sense  of  fitness  in  tho  rare  and  i>onsivc  8ca.<on. 
It  had  wished  to  observe  the  duo  relation  of  time 
between  itself  and  Thanksgiving;  and  as  the  High- 
er Powers  had  di't'erred  the  feast  of  Pumpkins  until  I 
early  Hecember,  it  was  only  becoming  that  the  In- 
dian Summer  should  delay  to  spread  its  veil  until 
the  middle  of  November. 

The  speculation  was  so  subtle  and  probable  that 
the  entire  Sassafras  murmured  an  odorous  assent. 

After  meilitating  for  a  little  time,  hearing  the 
nuts  drop  and  watching  the  leaves  lloat  and  fall 
l>eyond  the  shanty,  and  the  round  yellow  sun  in 
the  haze,  plainly  prefiguring  the  approaching  day 
sacred  to  the  golden  pumpkin,  a   Member  asked 
whether  any  hazy  friend  present  could  propound 
anv  tolerable  theory  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
Reason  ?     Fortunately  the  Sassafras  ditfers  from  all 
other  clubs  and  societies  in  the  world  in  this  re- 
markable point,  tliat  every  member  has  a  theory  of 
eveiy  thing.     This  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  { 
that  it  is  not  composed  of  practical  people.     If  it  ! 
were,  it  would  indulge  in  no  theories.     Practical  . 
people  avoid  theories.      Practical  people,  who  have  i 
money  to  invest,  never  cherish   a  theory  that  an  ] 
enormous  Gi'eot  Easfef-n  steamship  is  the  very  thing  ! 
— and  so  such  a  ship  is  never  built,  and  practical  : 
I>eople  lose  no  money  by  her.     So,  also,  practical  . 
people  like  engineers,  and  legislatures,  and  railroad 
companies  scorn  all  theories  of  tunneling  mountains 


— so  that  there  is  never  a  Iloosac  tunnel  to  consume 
several  millions  of  dollars.  Practical  people  in  Wall 
Street  and  similar  haunts  never  have  any  theories 
of  finance — so  they  never  lose  fortunes.  And.  above 
all,  the  practical  men  who  sneer  at  the  Kl  Dorado 
of  the  poets  are  never  deceived  by  the  Colorado 
of  their  friends  the  other  practical  men  —  so  that 
they  never  drop  any  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars down  imaginary  gold  and  silver  mines.  Prac- 
tical people  have  no  theories.  They  leave  such 
follies  to  Sassalras  people.  Indeed  there  are  ex- 
cellent subscribers  to  the  proposed  Pomegranate 
Uanlens  at  Terra  del  Fuego  who  ask,  with  sympa- 
thy, whether  the  Sassafras  Club  is  not  a  kind  of 
highly  respectable  private  Lunatic  Asylum, 

When  the  question  was  asked,  then  fore,  m  hether 
any  tolerable  theory  of  the  warmth  of  the  Indian 
Summer  could  be  suggested,  the  Amber  member  re- 
sponded very  energetically  that  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  heat  generated  by  decaying  vegetation.  Tho 
brightness  of  the  leaves,  insisted  tlie  (iodde«s,  tho 
scarlet  and  crimson  and  yellow,  is  only  symbolical 
of  the  invisible  tires  that  are  consuming  them.  What 
we  fetl  and  see  in  the  Imlian  Summer  is  ideiitit  al. 
It  is  the  tlame  of  decay. 

There  Mas  not  the  .»iame  murmur  of  assent.  Put 
after  a  little  while,  the  Mc  mbcr  for  Woods  and  Wa- 
ters who.  with  his  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  had 
lK>en  walking  up  and  down  the  piazza  witii  a  cane, 
eating  a  ilelicious  apple,  a  gillitlowcr,  whi(  h  made 
the  most  aromatic  p«ar  in  the  house  tn-mble  for  its 
laurrls,  said  that  the  time  .seemed  to  him  to  have  ar- 
rived when  it  was  necessary  to  m.ttle  a  vtry  mo- 
mentous point  of  the  main  (subject;  and  that  wnn 
the  origin  t)f  the  name  Imlian  Summer.  "Why," 
said  the  friend  of  Cow  p«r,  as  he  shut  up  the  poeket- 
knilc  with  which  he  had  been  slicing  the  fruit  and 
sharing  it  with  the  club,  "Why  is  it  called  In- 
dian Summer?"  I'hcn  ho  pulled  his  hat  a  littlo 
more  closely  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he  distinctly  saw 
the  reason  in  the  lining. 

A  verA'  timid  member,  in  a  husky  voice  which  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  clear,  and  who  was  reassured 
ii[)on  being  told  not  to  be  disturl>ed  since  it  was  onlv 
the  haze  in  his  throat,  then  said  that,  when  he  was 
a  very  small  boy,  he  had  heard  the  great  Mr,  Web- 
ster suggest  that  the  name  was  prol>abIy  given  to 
the  Foason  by  the  early  settlers,  who  suj)po6cd  the 
sinokiness  of  the  air  to  proceed  from  the  first  fires 
of  the  Indians.  At  this  the  friend  of  Cowjicr  only 
pulled  his  hat  further  down,  until  he  seemed  to  bo 
going  up  into  it. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  long  time.  P>ut  at  length 
the  Amber  Goddess,  smiling,  moved  that  the  carver 
of  the  gilliflower  should  come  down  out  of  his  hat 
and  express  the  sense  of  the  club  upon  tlie  subject. 
The  genial  apple-eater  smiled  in  n  turn,  and  said 
that  his  theoiy  was  very  simple,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  practical  people  he  would  frankly  state  it. 
When  the  first  settlers,  he  said,  were  overtaken  by 
the  early  autumn,  they  saw  the  leaves  falling,  they 
saw  and  felt  the  October  frosts  and  the  growing 
chill,  and  they  took  the  hint  and  prepared  for  win- 
ter. Put  the  Indians  said  to  them,  imperfectly: 
"No,  no;  more  summer  yet,"  knowing  that  the 
warm  weather  was  to  come.  And  when  it  did  come, 
the  settlers  naturally  said :  "Why,  this  is  the  In- 
dian Summer  ;  the  more  summer  yet  of  which  the 
Indians  told  us."' 
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lie  took  off  his  hat,  and  the  entire  club  removed 
theirs  in  hearty  and  admiring  salutation.  The  out- 
posts of  knowledge  had  been  advanced.  It  was  im- 
possible to  resist  so  plausible  a  theory.  A  huge 
basket  of  lovely  gilliflowers  was  brought  in.  The 
club  instantly  proceeded  to  elect  a  President,  and 
every  member,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  club,  cast  his  apple-seed  for  the  friend  of  Cow- 
per,  who  will  now  be  recognized  and  honored  by  the 
immcmoi'ial  title  of  the  club  President,  Flower  of 
the  Sassafras,  until  a  better  theory  is  propounded. 

Wk  were  lately  meditating  upon  the  unique  and 
beautiful  building  which  the  artists  of  the  National 
Academy  have  erected  in  New  York  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  and  for  the  convenience  of  art 
schools,  and  reflecting  with  joy  that  the  genial  fra- 
ternity had  established  themselves  as  a  recognized 
power  in  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  when  we 
read  with  astonishment,  in  a  letter  to  the  National 
fnte/lif/enccr,  at  Washington,  Iheso  words:  "The 
productions  of  American  artists  are  now  come  to 
bo  one  of  the  great  features  of  attraction  in  New 
York,  and  tlic  wonderful  improvements  made  in 
every  branch  of  their  profession,  especially  land- 
scape painting,  is  fully  understood,  and  would  be 
appreciated  and  encouraged  by  the  people  much 
more  than  it  is  ij"  the  arti-is  ihau.^elccs  toould  show  a 
proper  disposlfion  to  gratifij  the  pnblic''s  wishes." 

Insatiate  Public  !  Will  not  one  such  temple  suf- 
fice.'  What  is  it  that  the  poor  artists  h;^ve  not 
done  that,  just  as  their  spacious  and  splendid  Acad- 
emy is  (inished,  the}'  should  be  so  sharply  taken  to 
task?  The  correspondent  answers  the  question  he 
suggests.  "Having  spent  all  their  fund  on  this 
new  Academy  of  Design,  they  have  got  only  an 
exhibition-room,  where  the  works  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  American  artists  can  be  seen  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months  in  the  year,  and  kept  closed  all  the 
remainder." 

Now  even  if  that  were  all  the  artists  have  done, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  ver}'  venial  offense.  But 
they  have  done  more.  They  have  not  only  erected 
an  exhibition-room  for  their  own  pictures  during 
two  months,  but  they  first  raised  by  patient  assidu- 
ity among  those  who  were  giving  most  generously 
to  the  war  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  This  sum 
they  expended  in  building  a  gallery,  which  is  one 
of  the*  most  striking  and  beautiful  ornaments  of  the 
city.  This  galler}"-  not  only  gives  them  accommo- 
dation for  their  own  exhibition,  but  is  the  best  pos- 
sible place  for  the  exhibition  of  all  other  pictures 
and  statues  during  the  year.  It  also  furnishes  the 
most  ample  rooms  for  the  permanent  collection  of 
casts  owned  by  the  Acadenn^,  representing  the 
greatest  statuary  in  the  Avorld.  It  includes,  like- 
wise, lecture-rooms,  schools  for  drawing  from  the 
life-model,  and  spacious  rooms  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  Academy ;  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  as  large  and  convenient  a  building  as  the  time 
and  country  demand. 

Not  at  all,  says  the  correspondent  of  high  imag- 
ination, whose  letter  is  so  really  interesting  as  a 
finely  flowering  fancy — not  at  all.  "It  is  high 
time  the  principles,  or,  more  properly,  the  theory, 
were  changed,  and  that,  instead  of  confining  their 
ideas  within  the  limits  of  their  own  peculiar  fan- 
cies, these  artists  took  more  pi-actical  views  of  what 
the  public  needed  and  their  own  interests  demand- 
ed." 

What,  then,  is  it  which  the  Public  needs  and  the 
interests  of  artists  demands  ?     No  sooner  has  our 


good  friend  asked  the  question  than  he  rises  to  the 
answer.  Like  an  organist  who  pulls  out  all  the 
stops,  crowds  fresh  hands  to  the  bellows,  and  smites 
the  resounding  keys  with  Briarean  hands,  this  is 
his  statement  of  what  the  Public  needs : 

"  "What  New  York  merits,  and  what  she  will  eventually 
have — for  she  must  keep  step  to  the  inarch  of  progress — 
is  a  museum  of  arts  and  sciences  that  shall  surpass  in  ca- 
pacity as  well  as  design  either  the  Louvre  or  Jardins  des 
riantes  of  Paris,  or  the  British  Museum.  There  ought  to 
be  two  main  buildings,  each  a  thousand  feet  square,  built 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Forty-fifth 
Street  and  the  Park,  and  connected  by  a  grand  triumphal 
arch  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  containing  a  gallery 
and  an  observatory,  affording  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  picturesque  views,  such  as  can  be  seep  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  The  interior  walls  of  this  gallery  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  we  had  made  in  the  peace- 
ful arts ;  while  our  achievements  in  Avar  could  be  appro- 
priately inscribed  on  the  outside.  In  one  of  the  main 
buildings  there  ought  to  be  a  gallery  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures  of  American  artists,  a  gullery  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  by  foreign  artists,  a  gallery  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  statuary,  a  galleiy  of  historical  records,  a  scliool 
of  design,  and  a  series  of  studios.  In  the  other  I  would 
have  a  magnificent  library,  a  portion  of  it  devoted  to 
American  authors,  great  and  small,  and  in  which  every 
book  written  by  them  could  be  found.  The  other  I  would 
devote  to  foreign  authors,  and  such  valuable  manuscripts 
as  could  be  collected  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  An- 
otlier  gallery  might  be  devoted  to  machinery  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  ;  another  to  the  history  of  our  Indians,  and  In- 
dian relics  and  curiosities ;  another  to  discoveries  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  to  be  called  the  Gallery  of  Discov- 
eries; another  for  astronomical  and  scientific  purposes; 
and  still  another  in  Avliich  valuable  and  curious  relics  of 
the  "War  of  tlie  Revolution,  the  War  of  1S12,  and  the  War 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  could  be  seen.  I  would  have  these 
main  buildings  in  hollow  squares,  with  space  sufficient  for 
gardens  in  the  centre,  in  which  rare  plants  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  could  be  cultivated," 

The  patient  and  earnest  gentlemen  who  collected 
by  incessant  pains  the  money  necessary  to  build  the 
present  Academy  would  be  the  very  first  to  salute 
the  rising  walls  of  the  other  which  this  glowing  pen 
thus  describes.  They  will  learn  with  eager  pleas- 
ure that  the  suggestion  "is  not  the  extravagant 
whim  of  a  dreamer,"  and  they  will  perceive  at  once 
its  practicability  as  set  forth  by  the  projector : 

"■  How  and  by  what  means  is  this  institution  to  be  built  ? 
for  built  it  must  be.  There  are  at  least  forty  millionaires 
in  New  York,  each  of  -whom  could  contribute  half  a  mill- 
ion toward  such  an  enterprise  without  missing  it,  and  in 
that  way  perpetuate  their  names.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  you  could  get  any  number  of  these  gentlemen 
either  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  an  enterprise  or 
properly  appreciate  its  benefits.  There  is  one  man  iu 
New  York,  however,  capable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
such  an  enterprise  and  fully  appreciating  its  future  bene- 
fits, and  that  man  is  A.  T.  Stewart.  Here  is  a  man  op- 
pressed with  the  world's  bounties,  with  more  millions 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  and  his  thoughts  are 
kept  constantly  distracted  between  the  means  of  accumu- 
lating and  the  ways  of  investing  his  great  wealth.  He, 
riore  than  any  other  man  witliin  my  knowledge,  could 
give  life  and  reality  to  such  an  enterprise.  If  Mr.  Stewart 
would  subscribe  ten  millions  on  condition  that  the  State 
would  vote  an  appropriation  of  the  other  ten  millions,  the 
enterprise  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  In  what  way 
could  Mr.  Stewart  better  illustrate  his  munificence  and 
hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  as  a  great  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  ?  To  me  there  is  none.  There  might  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a  bill  for  such  an  appro- 
priation through  the  Assembly,  but  I  am  of  opinion  these 
could  be  got  over  by  a  liberal  investment  in  spectacles  for 
members  from  the  city." 

It  is  plain  enough  that  the  millions  expended  in 
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the  erection  of  this  building  would  be  an  unprece- 
dently  liberal  investment  in  at  least  one  spectacle 
tor  all  members  from  tlie  city,  and  such  a  spectacle 
as  even  Rome  did  not  see  when  she  beheld  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero. 

^^'e  do  not  mean  to  lauj^h  at  this  progranune. 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  after  the  war  than 
such  a  suggestion.  For  what  is  not  a  nation  capa- 
ble of  doing  which  has  done  what  this  nation  has 
during  the  last  five  years?  Such  a  benefactor  as 
the  letter  describes  is  the  ideal  American  million- 
aire. Such  a  building  as  is  foreshadowed  is  a  mi- 
crocosm of  American  catholicity.  The  wliole  letter 
reads  like  a  jioem — a  song  of  triumph — a  dithyram- 
bic  ode  of  national  glory. 

But  first,  fine  flowering  fancy  I  let  us  develop  and 
complete  the  men  worthy  of  sucli  halls  and  tompk-s 
and  those  will  follow.  Let  the  men  be  moiuunental 
of  that  justice,  law,  and  fraternity  which  keep  tlic 
world  in  tune,  and  which  make  the  poorest  faces 
sliino  and  tlie  saddest  hearts  I>cat  with  hope  and 
happiness ;  and  then  our  mu.'ieums  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, however  splendid  and  universal,  will  not  put 
us  to  shame.  The  America  of  the  future  will  be  all 
that  any  poet  dreams,  provided  only  tliat  wc  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  remember  that  America  is  to 
be  only  the  fruit  of  Americans. 


Gi:ni:i:al  dnANr  was  in  New  York  for  a  few 
dvivs  in  November,  and  New  York  gave  him  a  char- 
acteristic welcome.  lie  was  mmlc  the  victim  of 
one  of  those  "receptions"  in  whidi  enormous  sums 
of  money  arc  spent  and  evcni-  btnly  is  cru.shed,  en- 
raged, an<l  disgusted.  It  is  a  ceremony  in  which 
cverA'  person  concerned  is  a  little  ridiculous,  and 
nobody  is  truly  honored.  The  cheers  of  a  crowd 
shouting  from  athniring  hearts  as  llieir  hero  pa>ses 
is  a  homage  of  wiiich  ll»e  most  nuMle>t  man  nught 
be  proud;  but  a  "party"  to  which  admi.ssion  is 
bought  by  money  or  granted  l»y  favor,  and  wliich 
represents  nothing  whatever  but  the  vanity  and 
folly  of  the  people  who  pay  for  it.  is  a  pcrformam-e 
worthy  only  of  Little  redlington.  A  drive  willi 
Mr.  lvol)ert  I'onner  and  a  famous  troitiiig  lu'rso  is  a 
real  thing;  but  the  crowil  at  the  Fifth  .\ venue  ho- 
tel is  the  most  ludicrous  phantom  of  a  re.-Uity. 

It  was  amusing  to  observe  that  those  wIjo  could 
find  no  want  of  dignity  in  General  Grant's  submit- 
ting to  be  husll.d  by  a  mob  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
costly  clothes  were  shocked  by  his  driving  with  the 
last  trotter.  Tastes  fairly  difier,  but  a  modest  sol- 
dier would  be  very  likely  to  enjoy  the  drive  more 
than  the  mob. 

Wc  hope  now  that  General  Grant  has  run  this 
kind  of  gauntlet  for  the  last  time,  and  that  he  may 
literally  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  city  when  he 
comes  again  to  New  York.  He  is  a  man  justly 
dear  to  the  people  for  a  simjdicity,  persistence,  and 
honesty  which  recall  those  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
can  also  hold  his  tongue,  which  is  wonderful  in  an 
American,  and  he  had  never  entered  liichmi>nd — 
at  least  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  in  New  York. 
A  certain  homeliness  of  aspect  and  demeanor  only 
commend  him  more  closely  to  the  popular  heart, 
which  contrasts  that  Yankee  plaiimess  and  im- 
mense results  with  the  military  dandyism  and  rhet- 
oric of  any  young  Napoleons  who  may  have  flick- 
ered for  a  moment  in  our  history,  and  whose  very 
nickname  shows  the  imitative,  foreign,  and  facti- 
tious character  of  the  men.  Grant  is  as  character- 
istically American  as  Lincoln;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  believe  in  tlie  perfect  accord  of  the  two  men. 


There  is  no  more  touching  and  manly  correspond- 
ence than  the  letters  which  passed  between  them 
ujion  the  opening  of  Grant's  campaign. 

Lieutenant-Generals  are  not  always  the  least  con- 
ceited and  most  reticent  of  men,  but  General  Grant's 
silence  is  admirable  and  remarkable.  He  has  pub- 
licly expressed  no  opinion  in  regard  to  policv  ex- 
cept in  reply  to  Mr.  lieekman  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  New  Y'ork,  when  he  wished  to  le  "count- 
ed in"  in  any  Mexican  settlement;  and  the  ven- 
striking  phrase  in  his  letter  to  some  friends  in 
Memphis  in  l^C'3,  when  lie  said,  speaking  of  his 
army:  "  They  will  rejoice  with  me  that  the  miser- 
able adherents  of  the  rebellion,  whom  their  ba\»- 
onets  have  driven  from  this  fair  land,  are  being  re- 
jdaced  by  nien  who  acknowledge  human  liberty  as 
the  only  true  foundation  of  human  government." 
"We  do  not  recall  any  iiobkr  and  truer  sentiment  in 
any  speech  of  tlie  times. 

If  this  silence  were  a  studied  policy  it  would  be 
astute,  but  it  is  clearly  natural.  ^lany  of  our  con- 
spicuous public  men  slew  themselves  with  their 
own  tongues  and  pens.  Indee«l  there  was  always 
some  terrible  nobody  >\ho.  after  the  candidate  was 
comfortalily  nominated,  ai.d  had  bashfully  accept- 
ed, and  all  the  party  niacliincry  was  just  being  well 
oiled  for  tremendous  action,  sLulked  into  the  news- 
papers with  a  letter  asking  the  candidate's  yea  or 
nay  upon  siime  |xTilous  |H)ints.  The  letttr  had 
been,  of  course,  previously  .«;ent  and  tlie  answer  re- 
ceived, and  this  str.iy  .•^hot  often  brought  down  the 
mo«t  promising  game.  For  candidates  arc  l)c- 
witehed.  Their  pnidcnce,  and  almost  their  com- 
nion-senso,  escapes  them.  '1  hey  say  the  mast  un- 
lucky things.  They  commit  tliemselves  upon  the 
mo-^f  improper  points.  They  frightei\  tlieir  friends 
ami  confound  their  party;  and  finally  they  defeat 
themselves. 

Mr.  IJncoln  wa.«  the  fole  public  man  in  this  coun- 
try wl»o  Constantly  hdjxd  him.'<elf  by  his  speeches 
and  letters.  They  were  so  pointed  and  simple  and 
lion*  st  and  rat'v,  lliat  uoIkxIv  could  misunderstand, 
and  every  bwly  who  wishe<>  well  to  the  country 
could  a^'cnt.  ']"lie  si|iiattrr  in  his  camj)  cabin  upon 
the  reujotc.st  prairie  spelling  out  the  solitl  sense  by 
a  torch,  and  the  banker  in  his  pleasant  parlor,  could 
each  feel  the  sagacity  of  the  President's  words. 
He  had  too  much  mother-wit  to  be  outwitted  ;  and 
was  t«.>o  simple  to  be  thought  cunning.  V])oA  sev- 
eral CKcasions  otlicial  crall  tried  to  catch  him,  and 
was  dreadfully  caught  instead.  Th.-  Ik  art  of  the 
American  j)eoj)le  knew  its  own  child,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  recognizes  something  kindred  in  General 
Grant. 

It  will  bo  curious  to  sec  whether,  like  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, he  will  constantly  contirm  the  favor  with 
which  he  is  regarded  ;  whether  the  same  (|uict  sa- 
gacity which  carried  him  triumphant  through  all 
the  clouds  of  war  w  ill  conduct  him  with  equal  suc- 
cess through  the  more  bafiling  cloud  of  peace. 


With  the  end  of  the  war  there  has  Ijcen  a  natur- 
al increase  of  newspapers  and  magazines ;  and  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  conditions 
an<l  necessities  of  life  in  America  will  confine  the 
reading  of  most  men  to  periodicals,  their  character 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  importance.  It  is  not 
easy  to  gauge  the  exact  influence  of  a  daily  or  week- 
ly paper  in  moulding  pif  jlic  opinion  ;  but  there  is 
no  question  that  the  i)re5s  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  methods  l)y  which  opinion  is  enlightened 
and  swayed.     The  country  is  governed  by  I'ublic 
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opinion.  Discussion  is  the  duty  of  free  citizens. 
The  tongue  and  the  pen  are  tlie  most  precious  pub- 
lic possessions  we  have  ;  Avhatcver,  therefore,  threat- 
ens tlieir  freedom  threatens  the  puhlie  peace  and 
progress,  and  the  security  of  the  nation  will  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press. 

Of  course  the  responsibility  of  writers  for  the 
press  is  great  and  sacred.  It  is  tlie  condition  of 
whatever  appears  in  that  form  that  it  comes  with  a 
mysterious  force,  a  glamour  of  importance,  which 
tlie  mere  word  of  the  writer  could  not  command. 
This  springs  from  the  fact  that  print  infinitely  mul- 
tiplies the  chances  of  its  reaching  a  multitude  of 
minds,  and  that  print  itself  has  a  secret  impressive- 
ness  for  the  great  mass  of  the  pco[)le.  There  is  a 
still  vital  conviction  tliat  Dr.  Faustus  has  some 
sul)tlc  pact  witl)  the  Devil.  A  journal  is  not  and  can 
hardly  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mere  mouth-piece  of 
an  individual,  because  it  is  felt  that  its  opinions  are 
those  of  a  party  or  of  a  sect  or  of  a  numljer  of  per- 
sons specially  devoted  to  some  purpose.  The  papers 
are  organs  of  public  opinion  rather  than  the  tongues 
of  single  persons. 

Hut  this  general  conviction  extends  itself  beyond 
fair  limits,  and  includes  those  matters  which  arc 
exclusively  points  of  private  feeling  and  judgment. 
Such  are  n-views  of  books  and  criticisms  of  authors. 
It  is  in  this  department  that  the  opinions  expressed 
by  pc^riodicals  of  every  kind  are  strictly  personal, 
and  represent  no  great  public  sentiment  or  tendency. 
And  it  is  here  that  the  temptation  is  strongest  to  in- 
dulge private  piques  or  hostility,  and  play  the  bravo 
in  the  world  of  letters.  Perhaps  it  is  a  hardly  less 
tempting  opportunity  to  play  the  jester  also. 

"\\'e  have  been  reminded  of  these  things  by  cer- 
tain articles  which  have  lately  appeared  upon  vari- 
ous books  and  authors  in  various  periodicals.  Works 
and  workers  have  been  slashed,  tomahawked,  and 
adorned  with  the  cap  and  bells  without  mercy. 
Satire,  which  is  a  thin  veneer  of  ill-feeling,  is,  at 
best,  a  poor  but  tempting  literary  style  ;  and  satire, 
which  is  plainly  free  from  personalit}"-,  but  wliich  is 
displayed  as  ])lainly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Avriter, 
are  both,  surely,  sorry  business.  Nobody  is  swifter 
than  this  Easy  Chair  to  admit  the  laxity  and  shal- 
lowness of  much  criticism.  Where  tlie  press  is 
both  cheap  and  free  that  will  be  always  the  case. 
Nobody  more  than  the  same  piece  of  furniture  is 
ready  to  protest  against  the  practical  venality  of 
much  of  the  current  book-noticing  in  newspapers 
and  elsewhere,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  the  continuance  of  the  publisher's 
advertisemfnts  and  the  sending  of  books  for  notice 
shall  depend  upon  the  frequenc}'  and  the  high  praise 
of  notices.  However,  few  readers  are  deceived  by 
such  performances.  Long  habit  has  taught  them 
that  the  brief  commendations  of  books  which  appear 
in  many  papers  are  merely  highly  flavored  adver- 
tisements. The  reader  confides  in  them  no  more 
than  he  confides  in  a  perfumers  eulogies  of  his 
wares. 

There  is  all  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  those 
who  do  not  write  brief  paragraphs  of  praise,  but  who 
gravely  discuss  authors  and  their  works  by  tlie  col- 
umn, should  remember  the  real  dignity  and  respons- 
ibility of  their  task,  and  not  pi'ostitute  it  to  pander 
even  to  "a  smart  hit,"  or  "  a  lively,  spicy  article." 
Sixty  3'ears  ago  the  young  British  wits  in  Edin- 
burgh threw  off  the  effervescence  of  their  talent 
into  the  pages  of  the  Review  there.  Forty  A^ears 
ago  a  more  rnystering  crew,  with  Dr.  Maginn  at 


the  head,  overflowed  Blackwood  with  sparkling  sa- 
tire, ridicule,  and  banter.  They  were  the  Mohocks 
of  literature.  The  "town"  rang  with  their  good 
things.  They  yelled  and  danced  around  their  vic- 
tims like  Indianb  around  their  prisoners  at  the  stake. 
It  was  flashing,  dashing,  smashing ;  but,  after  all, 
if  you  are  going  to  trv  to  do  Maginn's  work,  you 
must  begin  by  being  Maginn  :  and  then  Maginn's 
work,  of  that  kind,  is  not  worth  doing  at  all. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  a  man  who  has  written  a 
"  spicy"  criticism  upon  the  work  of  another,  whether 
in  literature,  art,  science— whatever  it  may  be— to 
ask  himself  and  to  answer  honestly,  "  Ilow'much  of 
this  have  I  done  for  my  own  glorification,  how 
mucli  for  the  real  advantage  of  other  men,  and  how 
much  to  help  the  author?"  For  we  help  a  man 
often  by  censure  as  much  as  by  praise. 

Now  if  you  think  this  is  too  fine,  and  that  no  man 
will  be  apt  to  scale  such  an  Alp  of  virtue  when  he 
has  just  done  a  "smart"  thing;  then  let  him  ask 
himself  this:  "In  what  I  have  written  censuring 
this  author  have  I  probably  personally  pained  him  ^ 
Have  I  made  my  points  so  clear  and  reasonable  that, 
however  he  may  regret  them,  however  he  may  feel 
mortified,  yet  he  can  not  fairly  say  that  I  have  been 
unjust  to  him,  and  have  not  unfairly  held  him  up  to 
public  ridicule.^"  of  course  such  a  question  will  be 
asked  only  when  the  author  has  written  in  good 
faith.  If  he  has  been  ridiculous,  he  can  not  com- 
plain that  you  make  him  appear  so.  AVhen  Tapper 
puts  forth  his  limpid  platitudes,  for  instance,  nothing 
is  easier  and  fairer  than  to  show  that  the}' are  plati- 
tudes :  but  nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  laugh  at 
him  for  not  being  Shakespeare.  Because  a  Avorthy 
man  publishes  a  book  of  moral  essays  which  are  not 
original  nor  profound,  but  are  a  pleasant  repetition 
of  homely  and  time-honored  truths,  commonplaces, 
if  you  Avill,  but  which  by  their  new  setting  arrest 
the  mind  and  reach  the  life  of  many  and  many  whom 
the  old  forms  of  the  same  truths  left  untouched, 
surely  it  is  a  very  poor  business  to  laugh  at  the 
book  for  not  rivaling  Bacon  or  Elia,  or  even  be- 
cause it 

"  Says  r.n  undisputed  thing 
111  such  a  solema  way." 

If  a  writer  is  plainly  a  coxcomb,  say  so,  but  show 
it.  Don't  let  it  rest  upon  your  assertion.  Be 
willing  to  have  your  perception,  which  is  your  cre- 
dential for  criticising,  judged  as  fairly  and  fully  as 
the  folly  you  specify.  The  critic  is  a  juryman  ren- 
dering a  verdict.  Let  him  be  ready  with  the  testi- 
mony if  he  wishes  that  justice  and  not  his  word 
shall  prevail. 

It  is  the  humane  spirit  rather  than  the  form 
which  makes  a  criticism  valuable.  A  criticism 
may  be  as  severe  as  the  edge  of  a  sword  is  sharp,  if 
only  its  temper  be  true.  But  a  sour,  sulky,  disap- 
pointed man  who  hates  the  world  because  the  world 
does  not  like  his  performances,  Avill  never  censure 
sweetly  nor  criticise  soundly  the  performances  of 
more  fortunate  men. 

The  gauntlet  of  the  pulpit  is  very  seldom  direct- 
ly taken  up.  A  clergyman  denounces  men  in  gen- 
eral and  vice  in  the  abstract,  and  men  sleep  and  vice 
flourishes  unconcerned.  He  may  even  specify  ava- 
rice, or  drunkenness,  or  gaming,  and  the  misers, 
bar-keepers,  and  gamblers  make  no  sign.  But  now 
and  then  he  draws  blood.  At  last  he  strikes  a  blow 
which  reacts.  His  condemnation  is  returned  upon 
him,  and  he  must  take  care  that  his  pulpit  does  not 
suddenly  become  his  pillory. 
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A  clergyman  in  Chicago  has  lately  made  the  thca-  j 
tre  the  subject  of  severe  denunciation.     But  in  his  : 
earnestness  he  seems  to  have  generalized  too  boldly  I 
and  broadly.     The  drama  and  the  play-house,  the  | 
actor  and  the  debauchee,  were  apparently  confounded 
in  his  censure.    Now  the  play-house  has  been  often 
enough  the  incentive  and  the  way  to  dissipation,  but , 
it  will  not  do  therefore  to  denounce  Shakespeare  as 
a  moral  nuisance  '  xthough  he  was  a  playwright,  a 
playactor,  and  the  manager  of  a  i)lay-house.     And 
when  in  the  glow  of  his  rhetoric  the  good  reverend 
Doctor  asked,  ''Is  there  a  man  who  is  an  actor  and  , 
has  a  respectable  character  ?''  ho  spoke  without  ' 
knowledge.    lie  should  have  reflected  that  the  very  , 
intensity  of  his  hostility  to  the  profession  debarred 
him  from  the  means  of  a  proper  judgment.     Many  ' 
members  of  his  congregation  could  doubtless  have  i 
assured  him  of  the  high  moral  worth  of  many  and 
many  an  actor.  | 

So  when  he  continued,  "Who  is  there  in  this 
house  who  would  not  sooner  sec  his  daughter  in  her  , 
grave  than  married  to  an  actor?"'  he  was  thinking  , 
doubtless  of  the  varnished  gentlemen  who  hang 
around  the  side-doors  of  a  theatre,  and  who  arc  cer- 
tainly as  unpromising  sons-in-law  as  those  other 
gentlemen  who  arc  not  actors,  and  who  devote  all 
their  energies  to  dressing,  dining,  and  driving.  i 

The  truth  is,  that  men  can  not  be  censured  in 
classes  and  by  the  wholesale.  It  is  owing  to  this 
kind  of  censure,  the  Doctor  will  rt'membcr,  that  the 
English  Puritans  are  all  poj.ularly  sujiposcd  to  have 
talked  tlirough  their  no>es,  to  have  thrown  up  their 
eyes,  and  in  general  to  have  been  the  dreariest  bug- 
a-boo9  with  which  the  sunny  old  glolnj  was  ever  af- 
flicted.   13ut  the  excellent  essay  of  Kingslcy's  upon  , 


the  Puritans,  published,  we  believe,  some  years  since 
in  the  Xorth  Jiritish  Hevieir,  will  pleasantly  correct 
any  such  notion.  They  were  a  sweet,  gracious, 
generous  class  of  men,  even  if  they  did  eschew  love- 
locks ;  and  if  there  were  zealots  and  knaves  among 
them,  it  is  possible  that  the  church  of  Cranmer, 
Laud,  and  Titus  Gates  was  not  entirely  destitute 
of  them. 

The  Doctor's  attack  naturally  produced  a  "'you're 
another"  retort.  An  actress  in  Chicago  took  iip  the 
gauntlet,  and  advancing  to  the  foot-lights  read  her 
vindication  of  the  theatre  and  of  actors.  It  was  not 
very  new,  but  it  was  very  spirited;  and  it  was  a 
palpable  hit  when  she  reminded  the  pcoj)lo  of  Chi- 
cago that  they  had  so  diflerent  a  view  of  the  mat- 
ter from  the  Doctor  that  they  had  elected  a  retired 
actor  Mayor  of  the  city. 

But  it  is  a  thankless  contest  upon  both  sides. 
The  drama  is  a  constituent  clement  of  civilization. 
Wholesale  denunciation  is  simply  totally  incfl'cct- 
ivc.  There  m  ill  be  use ;  it  is  tlic  duty  of  morality  to 
guard  against  abuse.  The  treatment  which  makes 
actors  conscious  pariahs,  which  excludes  tlu  ni,  how- 
ever well-ordered  their  lives  may  be,  from  the  com- 
mon symivitliy  and  otcem,  is  ungenerous,  unwise, 
and  surely  uncliristian.  One  of  the  most  aneient 
and  eminent  of  arts  can  not  be  blown  out  by  a  whifl' 
of  mistaken  morality.  Against  its  degradation, 
against  the  ill-eor.duct  of  its  professors,  let  us  all 
protest  with  all  our  hearts.  But  do  not  insist  tluit 
it  nuist  needs  be  a  sin  and  shame  so  to  represent 
Purtia  and  linogen  and  Cordelia  that  the  finest 
sympathies  oT  lunnan  nature  are  aroused,  and  the 
purest  afTcctions  antl  puqioscs  created  and  strength- 
ened. 


Utrnin}  jOiitirfii. 


Ilistori/  of  Fi'icdrich  the  Socond,  calUtl  Frederick 
the  Great.  By  Thomas  Caj:i.vi.k.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) — Tlie  fifth  and  sixth  vol- 
umes, completing  this  History,  are  now  published, 
after  an  interval  of  eight  years  from  the  appearance 
of  the  first  two  volumes.  This  sj)aco,  liowever,  by 
no  means  represents  the  time  employed  in  tlio  prej>- 
aration  and  composition  of  the  work.  It  has  been 
known  for  many  years  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  l>een 
engaged  uixm  this  History,  which  was  to  be  the 
crowning  work  of  his  literary  life.  As  the  succes- 
sive portions  were  issued  we  have  in  this  Magazine 
(December,  1858,  September,  1^C2,  and  Au^^ust, 
1864)  given  abstracts  of  the  leading  points  of  the 
first  four  volumes.  Resnr\'ing  for  another  time  a 
similar  abstract  of  these  two  last  and  most  import- 
ant volumes,  we  propose  here  to  indicate  tlie  gen- 
eral scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole  work. 

Tried  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism  this  His- 
tory, like  almost  every  work  of  the  author,  is  liable 
to  grave  censure.  The  world  has  long  since  found 
it  useless  to  complain  of  the  strange  style  which 
Mr,  Carlyle  has  formed  for  himself;  contenting 
itself  with  wondering  why  the  man  who  in  early 
manhood  wrote  the  "Life  of  Schiller,"  and  thirty 
years  later  the  "  Life  of  Stirling,"  should  ever  have 
written  in  any  other  than  the  pure  and  nervous  En- 
glish so  fully  at  his  command.  But  as  he  has  chosen 
to  write  the  History  of  Frederick  in  his  other  style, 
wo  have  only  to  be  grateful  that  its  eccentricities 
arc  less  pronnnent  than  in  some  of  his  other  works 


'  — as  the  unfortunate  Lattcr-Day  Pamphlet-',  pro- 
duced wliilc  the  lal)or  upon  Frederick  was  going  on. 
Those  who  accepted  liis  "  Frcncli  Kovolution"  should 
have  known  what  to  expect  in  the  "History  of 
Frederick."  It  Mould  be  a  series  of  l>rilliant  tab- 
leaus  rather  than  one  historical  jiictiire,  iu  which 
each  character  should  appear  with  its  due  prom- 
inence. Mr.  Carlyle  has  no  sense  of  perspective 
and  proportion.  In  tlie  "French  Revolution' 
Theroigne  de  M6ricourt  and  the  "  Insurrection  of 
Women"  occupy  a  larger  space  than  Xajwleon  Bona- 
parte and  the  "  WhifT  of  Grajieshot"  which  brought 
the  Ilevolution  to  its  close.  So  in  this  History  the 
petty  literary  and  personal  quarrel  with  Voltaire, 
which  might  have  been  fairly  told  in  a  score  of 
pages,  fills  in  all  quite  two  hundred.  The  work 
bears  traces  of  having  been  begun  upon  one  scale, 
and  completed  upon  another.  Four  volumes  were 
originally  proposed.  Half  of  the  first  volume  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom.  It  is  an  admirably  condensed  his- 
tori'in  itself,  but  one  which  need  not  have  been  told 
at  such  length  in  the  Life  of  Frederick.  A  volume 
and  a  half  more  is  given  to  Frederick's  "Apprentice- 
ship." This  is  rather  a  Memoir  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam than  of  Frederick  himself.  Frederick  docs  not 
fairly  appear  as  hero  until  the  third  volume,  when, 
having  become  king,  he  "takes  the  reins  in  hand." 
Midway  in  the  third  volume  the  History  begins 
to  march.  Frederick  had  seized  Silesia,  and  his 
first  great  war  had  broken  out.     Still  the  fourth 
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volume  was  closed,  and  the  proposed  limits  of  the  ' 
History  reached,  before  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  j 
fairly  opened.  If  Frederick  had  died  then,  the 
world  Avould  have  know  n  him  only  as  'a  clever  I 
prince,  with  decided  aptitude  for  governing,  but  j 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous ;  showing,  for  a  king,  ! 
consideral^le  military  capacity,  but  who  had  become  ' 
involved  in  a  war  in  which  his  ultimate  ruin  was 
inevitable. 

The  fifth  volume  narrates  the  events  of  the  years 
1757,  '58,  '59 — the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  w^herein  occurred  half  a  score 
of  the  great  battles  of  the  last  century.  There  was 
Kolin,  where  Frederick  was  fearfully  worsted :  it 
has  its  parallel  in  our  ])ull  Run  ; — Kossbach,  won 
by  Frederick,  Avhich  was  to  him  wliat  Austcrlitz 
was  to  Napoleon  ;  Leuthen,  won  by  Frederick — his 
Wagram,  and  our  Gettysburg;  Zorndorf,  like  our 
Antietam,  a  victory  without  result;  Ilochkirch, 
our  Shiloh ;  Kunnersdorf,  our  Fredericksburg; 
Maxcn,  our  C'hancellorsvillc  —  so  strangely  does 
history  repeat  itself.  Than  this  volume  no  better 
military  history'  has  been  written.  The  one  who 
wishes  to  see  how  in  modern  warfare  campaigns  are 
carried  on  and  battles  arc  lost  and  won,  can  not  do 
better  than  to  study  Carlylc's  history  of  these  three 
fearful  years. 

The  lirst  half  of  the  sixth  volume  describes  the 
last  three  years  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Less 
eventful  than  the  preceding  four — for  both  parties 
were  nearly  exhausted — this  portion  of  the  History 
is  full  of  interest.  The  last  half  of  this  covers  the 
last  thrce-and-trwenty  years  of  tlic  life  of  Frederick, 
its  "Afternoon  and  ICvening,"  as  Carlylc  calls  it. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  had  left  Prussia  almost  in  the 
condition  in  which  our  four  years'  struggle  left  the 
Southern  States,  only  that  Prussia  was  successful, 
Avhile  the  Confederacy  was  overthrown.  "  Of  what 
is  your  circle  most  short  .^"  asked  Frederick  of  the 
deputies  of  one  of  his  provinces.  "  Of  horses  for 
plowing  the  seed-fields,  of  rye  to  sow  them,  and  of 
bread  till  the  crops  come  in,"  was  the  all-embracing 
repl}'.  Frederick  himself  describes  the  condition  of 
Prussia  in  ITOS :  "  Countries  entirely  ravaged  ;  the 
very  traces  of  the  old  habitations  hardly  discovera- 
ble ;  towns,  some  ruined  from  top  to  bottom,  others 
half-destroj'cd ;  13,000  houses  of  which  the  very 
vestiges  were  gone.  No  field  in  se^d ;  no  grain  for 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  GO, 000  horses  needed  if 
there  was  to  be  plowing  carried  on.  Haifa  million 
of  population — one  man  in  nine — less  than  before 
the  war.  Noble  and  peasant  had  been  pillaged; 
ransomed,  foraged,  eaten  out  by  so  many  diflerent 
armies ;  nothing  left  them  but  life  and  miserable 
rags.  No  credit  by  trading  people,  not  even  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  No  police  in  towns ;  no  judges ; 
in  many  places  not  even  a  tax-gatherer.  To  habits 
of  equit}'  and  order  had  succeeded  a  vile  greed  of 
gain  and  an  anarchic  disorder.  The  silence  of  the 
laws  had  produced  in  the  people  a  taste  for  license. 
Boundless  appetite  for  gain  was  the  main  rule  of 
action.  The  noble,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  raising  emulously  each  the  price  of  his 
commodity,  seemed  to  endeavor  only  for  their  mu- 
tual ruin.  Such,  when  the  war  ended,  was  the 
fatal  spectacle  over  those  provinces  which  had  once 
been  so  flourishing."  One  might  almost  imagine 
that  this  was  written  a  century  later,  and  that  the 
country  described  was  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Moreover,  the  finances  were  in  a  lamentable  con- 
dition. Paper-money  had  not  then  been  invented 
in  Prussia,  but  still  there  w-erc  methods  of  "  inflat- 


ing," and  so  depreciating  the  currency.  The  stand- 
ard of  coin  was  debased,  first  by  adding  one-third, 
then  three-fourths  of  base  metal,  depreciating  its 
value  in  those  proportions. 

To  re-establish  the  Prussia  thus  industrially  and 
financially  shattered  was  the  first  work  of  Freder- 
ick. In  some  respects  it  was  easier,  in  others  hard- 
er, than  that  now  before  our  President.  There 
were,  indeed,  no  opposing  sections  to  be  reconciled ; 
but  there  was  no  boundless  wealth  of  untilled  soil, 
no  practical  monopoly  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  no 
untouched  Northern  capital  waiting  for  employ- 
ment, no  emigration  from  abroad  ready  to  fill  the 
chasm  of  population  and  rebuild  the  wa.ste  places. 
The  task  was  like  the  one  which  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  successor 
had  the  Confederacy  succeeded  in  establishing  it- 
self. To  our  mind  Frederick  was  greater  during 
tluj  first  seven  years  of  peace  than  during  the  seven 
years  of  war  which  preceded.  In  seven  years  the 
task  was  accomplished,  and  Prussia  was  richer,  more 
populous,  and  more  powerful,  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively to  surrounding  nations,  than  she  had  been 
before  the  war.  Pity  it  is  that  INIr.  Carlyle,  with 
all  his  industry,  has  been  able  to  tell  us  so  little  of 
these  years.  But  he  tells  us  all  that  the  stupid 
chroniclers  of  the  time  thought  worthy  of  record. 
For  everv  other  period  of  Frederick's  life  he  com- 
plains, often  whimsically  enough,  of  the  chaft-heaps 
which  he  had  to  throw  away ;  of  this  period  he  com- 
plains of  the  small  amount  of  chaff,  in  which  might 
be  a  few  grains  of  wheat,  which  had  been  collected. 

The  one  great  external  thing  which  happened  to 
Prussia  during  the  last  years  of  Frederick's  life  was 
the  Partition  of  Poland,  whereby,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "by  dint  of  negotiating  and  intriguing,  I 
succeeded  in  indemnifying  our  Monarchy  for  its 
past  losses  by  incorporating  Polish  Prussia  with 
my  Old  Provinces."  Of  this  Partition  of  Poland 
we  have  not  here  space  to  speak.  We  suppose 
that  nobody  now  is  disposed  to  repeat  the  old  Jere- 
miad that  "  Sarmatia  died  unwept  without  a  crime." 
Poland  died  simply  because  she  had  shown  herself 
unfit  to  live.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  phrases  it :  "  The  par- 
tition of  Poland  Avas  an  event  inevitable  in  Polish 
history ;  an  operation  of  Almighty  Providence  and 
of  the  Eternal  Laws  of  Nature;"  which  we  take  to 
be  quite  true.  But  we  can  not  agree  with  him  in 
saying  that  "Frederick  had  nothing  special  to  do 
with  it,  and  in  the  w^ay  of  originating  or  causing 
it  nothing  whatever."  That  it  was  and  is  better 
that  Poland  should  be  Prussian,  Austrian,  Eussian 
— an}'  thing,  Turkish  only  excepted — rather  than 
Polish,  we  may  admit.  But  whether  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  were  therefore  justifiable  in  seiz- 
ing upon  Poland  may  be  at  least  questionable  to  us, 
if  not  to  jMr.  Carlyle.  There  is  known  to  the  law 
such  a  verdict  as  "justifiable  homicide;"  but  we 
know  of  no  verdict  of  "justifiable  theft;"  though 
such  a  verdict  is  needed  to  warrant  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  upon  India. 

Making  all  possible  allowance  for  faults  in  style, 
construction,  and  theorj' ;  differing  widely  from  Mr. 
Carlyle's  estimate  of  the  character  of  Frederick  him- 
self; recognizing  in  him  a  monarch  able  indeed,  but 
wholly  unscrupulous  ;  a  good  king,  not  because  he 
w'as  a  good  but  because  he  was  an  able  man  ;  womu.st 
yet  consider  this  History  of  Frederick  as  the  most 
notable  work  of  the  day.  It  tells  all  that  need  be 
told  of  the  great  Prussian  monarch  ;  it  traces  with 
persistent  patience  the  tortuous,  involved,  and  fool- 
ish politics  of  the  time,  wherever  their  petty  threads 
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became  in  any  way  shot  into  the  web  of  Frederick's 
histon'.  It  abounds  in  brilliant  description  of  per- 
sons, scenes,  and  events;  with  grave  and  veij^hty 
reflections  and  conclusions.  If  it5  tone  is  cynical 
and  contemptuous,  it  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise, considering  the  contemptible  character  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  persons  with  whom  it  has  main- 
ly to  do. 

The  Festiral  of  S mrj :  A  Series  of  Kveninrjs  with 
the  Potts. — Mr.  Fkederick  S.vlndeus,  of  the  As- 
ter Library,  whose  "Salad  for  the  Solitary"  has  so 
pleasant  a  flavor,  has,  in  conjunction  with  painters, 
engravers,  and  printers,  i)ruduced  a  uork  whieli 
ranks  furemost  among  American  books  of  its  class, 
and  will  comj)are  favorably  with  the  best  produced 
in  Europe.  Under  the  form  of  six  "  Evenings"  he 
discourses  pleasantly  of  many  of  the  Poets  of  our 
language,  beginning  with  ("liaucer,  and,  without 
following  a  strictly  chronological  order,  coming 
down  to  the  poets  of  our  own  day.  Nearlv  two 
hunitred  jtoets  are  introduced,  with  gonial  and  ap- 
preciative criticisms  and  comments,  with  quotations 
from  or  citations  of  their  characteristic  works.  He 
has  performed  his  j^irt  with  excelU-nt  taste  and  dis- 
cretion. About  thirty  of  our  painters  have  fur- 
nished designs  for  these  i>oems,  the  puri>osc  l.eing 
evidently  to  give  a  fair  and  aduipiate  view  of  Amer- 
ican Art  as  represented  in  our  National  Academy 
of  Design.  In  the  department  of  Lantlsoapo.  in- 
cluding those  pictures  in  whiclj  Life  is  subordinate 
to  Scenery,  this  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplish- 
ed. Of  the  73  pictures  fully  half  i)elong  Ijcre.  TIk  y 
represent  as  nearly  as  simple  black  and  white  can 
represent  the  colors  at  the  command  of  the  painter, 
the  style  and  manner  of  al>uut  twenty  of  our  favor- 
iic  artists  in  this  department.  Among  fbeso  arc 
not  a  few  cx(juisite  de^i^^ns.  In  the  "  Living"  de- 
partment, including  "  llistorieal"'  comp' 
"Still  Life,"  and  "(Jonre"  pictures,  tlio  i 
le  s  sati>factory.  Not  only  do  we  miss  many  of  ihc 
highest  names,  but  few  of  those  which  arc  given 
can  bo  accepted  as  representations  of  the  best  works 
of  the  artists.  The  Kngravers,  who,  in  print<Hl 
works,  .stand  as  mediums  between  tlio  Tainter  and 
the  I'ublic,  have  executed  their  l>art,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  It 
woulil  lie  e:usy  to  select  twenty  engravings,  mostly 
of  a  small  si/e,  any  one  of  which  is,  in  its  way,  a 
gem  of  art.  The  '*  getting  up"  of  the  lKX»k,  includ- 
ing jtrinting  and  pajn^r,  is  excellent.  While  we 
can  not  help  regretting  that  some  Artists,  who<e 
pictures  we  miss  have  not  chosen  to  be  represented 
here,  and  others  have  not  furnished  pictures  char- 
acteristic of  their  best  genius,  we  must  still  pro- 
nounce the  "  Festival  of  Song"  to  be  the  xcvy  l>ost 
work  of  its  class  protluced  here,  and  one  which 
could  not  have  l>een  exceeded  in  Kn'.:land,  France, 
or  (Jermany  if  a  score  and  a  half  of  the  paintt-rs  of 
either  of  those  countries  had  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  any  writer  to  have  produced  an  "Artists' 
Book  of  the  Poets"  of  their  respective  countries. 
(Published  by  Bunce  and  Huntington.) 

Social  Life  of  (he  Chinese.  By  Kev.  Justus  Doo- 
T.iTTi-K.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  There 
is  no  lack  of  books  about  China;  but  if  we  except 
the  very  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Wells  Williams,  tliere 
has  not  hitherto  been  one  produced  by  any  person 
whose  opportunities  and  accjuirements  were  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  set  forth  fairly  and  comprehensive- 
ly the  inner  life  of  the  people  of  the  most  ancient 
and  populous  of  nations.  Travelers  and  tourists 
have  described  at  Idligth  what  they  could  see  in  the 


streets  and  J^hops  of  the  few  ports  which  they  had 
inclination  or  opportunity  to  visit.  Sbine,  like  Lau- 
rence Oliphant,  attached  to  varions  diplomatic  em- 
bassies, 4iave  made  trips,  more  or  less  extended, 
into  the  country- ;  have  told  fairly  w  hat  they  saw, 
eking  out  their  descriptions  from  the  accounts' of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  former  agos.  But  thcv  came 
into  personal  contact  only  witli  merchants  and  their 
employes,  and  with  Government  ofllcials  whose 
prime  function  was  to  exclude  them  from  all  inter- 
course Mith  the  people.  Even  had  they  been  able 
to  come  into  contact  w  ith  the  Chinese  people  their  to- 
tal ignorance  of  their  language,  nu)des  of  life,  and 
habits  of  thought  would  have  prevented  them  from 
going  beneath  the  very  surface.  Their  case  is  nuich 
the  same,  though  far  less  favorable,  than  would 
have  been  an  attempt  !)y  the  Japanese  Kiubassadors 
to  present  to  their  countrymen  a  fair  aeeoukt  of  the 
social,  domestic,  and  religious  life  of  the  American 
people,  based  upnn  what  they  saw  in  the  strocts, 
shops,  hotels,  and  railway  carriages.  Much  really 
valuable  information  is  indeed  embodied  in  the  va- 
rious reixjrts  and  letters  of  missionaries;  but  it  lies 
scattered  in  fragments  through  so  many  perioilieals 
as  to  be  practically  inacces>ible.  Mr.  I)ooliltle  en- 
tered upon  the  preparation  of  this  work  w ith  rare 
facilitic  s.  For  fourteen  years  a  missionary  to  China, 
ho  had  mastered  the  language,  c>ral  an<l  written. 
He  studied,  faithfully  and  diligently,  their  books; 
and  having  prepared  himself  for  the  work,  he  com- 
mrnctil,  some  five  years  ago,  in  the  China  Mnil^  a 
newspaper  publislunl  at  llong  Kong,  a  series  ol'  pa- 
pers ujMjn  the  various  phases  of  life  among  the  peo- 
ple. These  pajKTs,  regularly  continueil  lor  four 
years,  attracted  much  attention  in  China,  and  among 
the  few  readers  in  otlier  countries  who  had  access 
to  the  i>criodical  in  w  hich  they  appeared.  At  their 
earnest   \  he  undertocjk   to  revise,  arrange, 

abridge.  .  ,  lenient  these  papers.     The  result 

appears  in  these  two  volumes.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  number  ar.d  imi>ortancc  of  the  topics  exhaust- 
ively treated,  would  occupy  more  space  than  is  at 
our  disjKisal,  even  if  we  contented  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing the  bare  titles  of  the  separate  chapters.  We 
can  only  ^ay,  briefly,  t!iat  tin  re  in  hardly  a  point 
connected  willi  agricultural  and  domestic  matters, 
with  .social  life  an«l  customs;  with  marriage,  and 
death  ;  %vith  the  training  of  children  and  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  ;  w  itlj  feasts,  fasts,  and  festivals ;  w  ith 
the  punishments  for  crime ;  with  the  modes  and  cne- 
toms  of  trade  and  industry  ;  with  religious  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  sui)erstitions,  which  is  not  thor- 
oughly treated.  The  extracts  given  in  this  Maga- 
zine for  last  September  from  the  chapter  on  "  Be- 
trothal and  Marriage"  fairly  indicate  the  scope  and 
manner  of  the  whole.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
greatly  enhanced  liy  the  illu-tratinns.  Of  these 
there  are  one  hundred  and  lifty.  A  few  of  thcbe 
represent  landscapes  and  views  of  important  places. 
The  majority  present  scenes  in  aoci.il,  domestic,  and 
religious  life.  They  are  without  exception  faithful 
transcripts  of  photographs  and  drawings  made  in 
China,  the  drawings  mainly  by  native  artists.  The 
whole  series  presents  to  the  eye  a  picture  of  mani- 
fold phases  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  people. 
Taken  all  in  all  this  is  by  far  tlie  best  work  hitherto 
written,  or  likely  .soon  to  be  written  upon  China  ar.d 
its  people. 

Richard  CohJen,  by  John  M'Gilciirlst.  This 
brief  sketch  is  a  fltting  memorial  of  one  who  has 
b^en  styled  "the  Apostle  of  Free  Trade."  Rich- 
ard Cobden  was  in  many  respects  a  notable  man. 
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I  Join  in  the  liumblor  part  of  the  middle  class  of 
lOnglish  society,  he  entered  life  as  clerk  in  the  ware- 
liousc  of  a  London  calico-dealer.  In  time  he  be- 
came "  traveler"  for  the  firm — that  is,  he  traversed 
the  country  solicitin<^  orders  for  floods.  Tlien  the 
l)usincss  fell  into  his  hands,  and  that  of  two  others 
oC  the  employes.  He  cnlarj^ed  it  f^reath',  and  be- 
came a  prominent  maniifactnrer  of  printed  goods  at 
Manchester.  iMcanwhile  he  had  begun  to  write 
anonymously  upon  economical  sulyects  in  the  Man- 
chester papers  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  thirty  was  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  oppo- 
nents of  the  15ritish  Corn-Laws.  His  business  pros- 
j)crcd,  and  at  the  ago  of  thirty-seven  he  received 
from  it  an  income  oI'XlO.OOO  a  year.  He  was  then 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  soon  made  his  mark  as 
an  advocate  of  Reform  and  Free  Trade.  He  was 
oflered  a  place  in  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Jolm  Itus- 
sell,  which  he  declined.  His  political  career  is 
briefly  but  clearly  sketched  in  this  ^Eemoir,  The 
point  most  interesting  to  us  is  his  firm  and  unwa- 
vering advocacy  of  the  Union  cause  during  our  late 
war.  For  years  Richard  Cobden  and  his  friend  and 
colleague  John  Bright  were  the  recogni/.ed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  middle  classes  of  England,  and  it 
may  be  safely  atlirmed  that  his  political  influence 
was  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  the  kingdom.  This 
modest  volume  is  a  fitting  memorial  of  a  noble  life. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  most  o^nnivorous  reader  would  vainly  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  with  all  the  books — Histories, 
Biographies,  Fer-onal  Adventures,  Sketches,  and 
Novels  —  for  which  the  war  has  given  occasion. 
Sherman's  triumphant  campaign  has  produced  at 
least  two  of  decided  merit.  Of  Major  Nichols's 
(Jreat  Jfarch  we  have  already  spoken  at  some  length. 
Since  the-  app:>arance  of  the  early  editions  (the  Twen- 
ty-Second has  already  been  issued)  the  work  has 
received  a  few  important  corrections  from  th3  Com- 
manding General  himself.  A  numl)cr  of  errors 
which  had  crept  into  his  reports  and  letters  as  liere- 
totbre  printed  are  corrected,  and  some  valuable  mat- 
ter is  added. Skermui  and  his  Camjixigns,  by 

Colonel  S.  31.  Bdw.m.vn  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  R. 
13.  IiiwiN  (published  by  Charles  B.  Richardson), 
takes  a  wider  range,  and  claims  to  be  a  "Military 
IJiography."  In  prei)aring  the  work  the  authors 
had  access  to  the  Letter-Books  and  Order-Books  of 
General  Slicrman  and  of  other  officers.  The  histo- 
ry of  military  operations  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
executed  witli  great  care  and  judgment.  Its  value 
is  much  enhanced  by  careful  militaiy  maps,  fur- 
nished by  General  Poe,  the  Chief  Engineer,  of  the 
Operations  around  Rcsaca,  of  the  Atlanta  Campaign, 
of  the  March  from  Atlanta  to  the  Sea,  and  of  the 

March  from  Savannah  to  Goldsboro. Shcrmaii's 

Afarch  throngh  the  S-nith,  by  Captain  David  P. 
CoNYNGiiAM  (published  by  Sheldon  and  Company), 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  the  residuum  of 
the  note-book  of  a  "  War  Correspondent" — that  be- 
ing the  precise  function  of  the  author.  Among 
"War  Correspondents"  there  is  more  than  one  who 
can.  and  we  trust  will,  write  books  whicli  will  be 
portions  of  the  History  of  the  War.     Mr.  Con3'ng- 

ham  has  certainly  failed  to  do  this. Prison- fjfe 

at  the  South,  by  Lieutenant  A.  O.  Abbott  (published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  section  of  a  chapter 
in  the  war  which  we  could  almost  wish  might  have 
remained  forever  unwritten ;  for,  forget  if  we  may, 
and  forgive  if  wo  can,  it  must  remain  on  perpetual 
record  through  all  time  that  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 


wanton  cruelties  inflicted  upon  our  prisoners  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  Lieutenant 
Abbott,  of  the  First  New  York  Dragoons,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  Wilderness  early  in  INIay,  1864,  and  was 
liberated  by  exchange  in  February,  1865.  During 
these  nine  months  he  was  successively  confined  at 
Libby,  Macon,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Colum- 
bia. He  was  spared  from  enduring  the  horrors  of 
Andersonville.  His  narrative,  "written  without  bit- 
terness, and  with  special  mention  of  acts  of  con- 
sideration, which  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  is 
full  of  interest.  To  it  is  appended  about  a  score  of 
narratives  furnished  by  other  prisoners  at  various 
points.  The  brief  account  by  a  prisoner  at  Ander- 
sonville confirms  to  a  great  extent— though  also 
narrating  some  exceptions,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeons  in  charge — the  representations  elic- 
ited at  the  trial  of  Wirz.  Not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  book  is  the  narrative  of  two  escaped 
prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  sheltered  by  the  ne- 
groes, though  afterward  recaptured,  and  the  other 
was  for  Hyq  weeks  concealed  in  Charleston  by  mem- 
bers of  the  "Loyal  League." 

From  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  we  have  some  suc- 
cessive Numbers  of  the  History  of  Nora  Scoti'i,  or 
Accidie,  by  Bi:amisii  ^lunnocK,  which  promises  to 
be  a  work  of  great  value,  filling  up  a  void  in  the 
history  of  North  America.  One  would  hardly  have 
anticipated  that  materials  so  abundant  as  have  been 
gathered  by  the  autlior  could  exist  for  the  his- 
tory of  a  small  province  lying  apparently  so  re- 
mote from  the  theatre  of  great  events.  But  there 
is  much  of  deep  interest  in  the  history  of  Acadie : 
the  adventures  and  contests  of  the  early  French  ex- 
plorers, the  conquest  by  the  British,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  inhabitants,  the  sieges  of  Port 
Royal  and  Louisbourg,  which  connect  the  province 
with  our  own  history;  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  ac- 
count, hitherto  unwritten,  of  British  rule.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work  would  do  credit 
to  a  printer  in  any  of  the  great  centres  of  book- 
making.     (Published  by  A.  and  W.  MacKinlay,) 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects,  by  J.  G.  Hol- 
land, is  a  collection  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  va- 
rious times  and  places  upon  such  topics  as  "  Self- 
llelp,"  "Work  and  Play,"  "Working  and  Shirk- 
ing," "Art  and  Life,"  concluding  with  a  disserta- 
tion on  "The  Popular  Lecture."  These  topics  are 
treated  in  the  vein  of  quiet  shrewdness  and  lur.r.or 
characteristic  of  the  author,  so  favorably  known  by 
his  nom  de  jy'ume  of  Timothy  Titcomb.  (Published 
by  Charles  Scribncr.) 

The  Foundations  of  History,  by  Sa:muel  B.  Schief- 
FELix.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a 
Manual  History  of  the  World  on  Christian  Princi- 
ples ;  to  show  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in  ordering  the  events  of 
human  history,  is  "  the  revelation  of  Himself  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory  through  the  Church."  The  idea  is  no  new 
one,' and  in  carrying  it  out  the  author  makes  no 
pretension  to  profound  research.  The  book  is  in 
fact  rather  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  thoughts 
and  opinions  than  a  methodized  and  ordered  history. 
It  has  nevertheless  considerable  value.  (Published 
by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.) 

The  Oil  Reyions  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Wilt.ia:m 
Wright,  tells  in  a  clear  and  practical  way  where 
Petroleum  is  found,  how  it  is  obtained,  and  at  what 
cost.  The  statements  and  statistics,  free  from  the 
errors  of  those  on  the  one  hand  who  pronounce  the 
whole  thing  a  failure,  and  of  those  on  the  other 
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uho  grossly  exa^'gerute  its  importance,  render  the 
work  of  great  value.     The  net  result  is,  that  this 
region  produced  during  the   last  j-ear  something 
more  than  3,500,000  barrels  of  oil,  -worth   at  the 
wells  $'24,000.000 ;  the  cost  being  for  operating  ex- 
penses, .-^2, 500, 000,  for  replacing  works,  $5,000,000; 
Government  excise,  83,500,000— in  all  811,000,000,  ' 
leaving  for  profit  $13,000,000,  being  the  interest  at . 
7  per  cent,  upon  a  bona  fide  capital  of  8185,000,000. 
These  figures  show  that  Petroleum  ranks  among 
the  great  staple  products  of  the  country.    The  work, 
from  its  undoubtedly  reliable  character,  will  be  of 
great  service  to  tho.se  who  are  asking  the  (piestion,  1 
"Ought  I  to  invest  in  Petrolia,  and  how.''"     (Pub- 1 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Bible  IJand-lJooh,  by  ,Tosi:rii  Angi\s.     This 
is  an  attempt  to  condense  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  volume  of  moderate  size  the  results  arrived 
at  in  such  voluminous  works  as  Home's  Introduc- 
tion, and  to  present  them  in  sucli  a  form  as  to  be  | 
available  by  all  classes  of  intelligent  readers.     In  ' 
successive  chapters  are  discussed  t!ic  topics  of  the 
genuineness,  authenticity,  and  authority  of  tlic  Hi-  | 
ble;  the  laws  of  it-s  interpretation,  and  the  moiles 
of  its  study  ;  closing  with  a  succinct  stat<  nicnt  of 
the  history,  peculiarities,  and  purix>rt  of  each  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament''. 
While   we  discover  (which  wc  judge  a   jmsitive 
merit)  no  striking  new  features  in  the  work,  wc  I 
consider  it,  for  the  sjiecial  p;ir]>o<e  lor  whiih  it  is 
designed,  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  facts  and 
principles  whicli  arc  generally  received  in  the  Chrja- 
tian  connnunity.     (I'ubli  bed  Ijv  James  S.  Clax- 
ton.) 

Matnmoti'ud  /nfilirldis,  by  H.vuuv  CJlt.VY.      I'n- 
der  tliis  somewhat  alarming  title  one  of  our  most 
genial  humorists  gives  a  series  of  episodes  in  every- 
day domestic  life,  commencing  with  a  slight  skirm- 
ish at  breakfast   over  an   unsatisfaclor)'   cup  of 
colVee  and  a  tough  iH'cf-steak,  and  in  twenty-odd  ' 
chapters  of  "  Infelicities,*'  touching  ujkiu    button- 
less  shirts,  ill-irt)ned  collars,  houso-<.'leaning,  "  wifi« 
wants  money,"  managenu  nt  of  thildren,  headache-*, 
"wants  country  air,"  "waiting  for  wife  to  go  to  j 
church,''  *'  I'ourth  of  .Inly,"  and  so  on.  ending  with 
"peace  at  last.''     All  these  topics  are  touched  U[ton 
witli  a  tjuiet  and  genial  humor  inllnitely  refreshing 
in  these  days  of  "  storm  and  stress"  writing.     The 
good  husband,  ^^ho  relates  these  Infelicities,  is  in-  ' 
variably  in  the  wrong,  and  generally  atones  for  it 
by  cash  or  kisses.     Any  wife  who  is  blessed  witli  a  j 
well-intentioned  but  irritable  husband  will  find  it ' 
for  her  comfort  to  treat  him  for  a  month  with  a 
nightly  chajjter  of  the>e  Infelicities.     (Published 
by  llurd  and  Houghton.) 

Atlanta    in    C>.dydon,    by    Algeknon    Ch.MjI-KS 


SwiNBruxE,  is  a  dramatic  poem  cast  in  the  mould 
and  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Greek  trage- 
dy. The  "  Prometheus  Unbound'  of  Shelley,  which 
.Eschylus  might  have  written,  is  the  only'poom  in 
our  language,  if  wc  except  the  "  Samson  Agonistes" 
of  Milton,  which  can  at  all  be  compared  with  it. 
The  predominant  idea  of  Fate  ruling  over  human 
destiny  and  unfailingly  woiking  out  its  decrees 
broods  over  the  whole.  The  dialogue  has  the  stern 
simplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  the  chorus, 
uhich  has  been  wisely  cast  into  English  measures, 
has  a  fiow  and  melody  beyond  even  those  of  Shelley 
and  Milton.     (Published'  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

Intuitions  of  the  Mtud,  by  Jamks  M'Cosh.  As 
was  to  be  expected  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  Queen's  College,  IJelfast,  puts  himself  in 
sturdy  opposition  to  the  whole  materialistic  school, 
embracing  under  that  wide  term  authors  as  dillerent 
as  Comtc,  Herbert  Spencer,  Ikickle,  and  Mill.  It 
does  not  como  within  the  compiu^s  of  a  brief  notice 
to  attempt  any  analy--is  of  the  views  of  Mich  a  work, 
and  to  develop  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
.«upi>orted,  much  less  to  pass  jntlgment  u[)(>n  their 
validity.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination 
to  grai»ple  with  the  high  and  abstruse  themes  dis- 
cussed in  this  volume  will,  whether  they  agree  with 
the  author  or  not,  accord  to  him  the  merit  of  care- 
ful tliought  and  clear  statement.  >N'e  regard  this 
work  as  the  be5t  development  of  the  so-called 
"Scotch  school"  of  philosophy,  of  which  Keid  has 
heretofore  been  the  ablest  exponent.  (Published 
by  Kobcrt  Carter  and  Hrothers.) 

Wc  have  at  various  times  spoken  of  the  excel- 
lent series  of  "  Headers"  prepared  by  Mr,  ]MaK(MUS 
Wn,i-s<»v.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the-sc  is  that 
Fact  takes  precedence  of  Fancy,  Science  of  Imagina- 
tion. This  follows  the  natural  onler  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties.  The  child's  first  question 
in  regard  to  rfny  thing  is  simply,  ''Is  it  true?" 
Ix)ng  after  comes  in  the  consideration  as  to  the  form 
in  \\hich  the  truth  is  conveyed.  Children  care 
little  for  "  F.jegant  Fxtracts."  IJut  though  the  ob- 
servant faculty  should  in  all  schemes  of  education 
take  precedence  of  the  reflective,  there  are  not  un- 
frequently  good  reasons  for  cultivating  the  latter  as 
well.  Mr.  Willson  has  therefore  done  good  service 
to  tlu'  cause  of  education  by  intercalating  into  his 
regular  series  of  Headers  an  Interniediate  .Series,  de- 
signed to  suj)plement,  not  to  supc  rsede,  the  regular 
course.  The  ''  Third  Keader"of  the  "  Intermediate 
Series"  consists  of  short  extracts  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  which  the  moral  conveyed  takes  precedence  over 
the  fact  related.  As  an  adjunct  to,  not  as  a  suljsti- 
tute  for,  the  "  Uegular  Series,"  this  Intermediate 
IJeader  deserves  to  find  a  place  in  our  schools. 
Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 


jlliiiitljlij  illrrurii  nf  Cnrrrnt  Curiito. 


UNITED  tTATKS. 

OCR  Kecord  closes  on  the  4th  of  December. 
Congress  met  at  noon  on  this  day,  and  was  im- 
mediately organized.  The  names  of  none  of  the 
persons  claiming  seats  from  the  Seceding  States 
were  placed  on  the  roll.  In  the  House  175  members 
answered  to  their  names.  After  a  brief  discussion 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  members  presenting  them- 
selves from  Tennessee,  whose  claim  Avas  disallowed, 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Speaker: 


Mr.  Scluiyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  the  Speaker  of 
the  last  House,  was  clect^.d,  receiving  139  votes; 
35  being  given  for  Mr.  James  Brooks,  of  New  York, 
The  proceedings  were  for  a  moment  interrupted  by 
a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Parsons,  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  announcing  that  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  had,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
adopted  the  amendnifnt  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  A  joint  resolution  was  offered  by 
Mr.  Stevens  to  the  effect  that  a  joint  Committee 
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Nevada Feb.  16 

Louiriiana Feb.  IT 

Wisconsin Feb.  '22 

Missouri Feb.  24 

Vermont March  9 

Tennessee April  5 

Arkansas April  10 

Connecticut May  4 

Iowa June  30 

Ne^?"  llamp-^hirL'. . .  .June  30 

South  Carolina Nov.  13 

North  Carolina Dec.  1 

Alabama Dec.  2 


Illinois  Feb.  1 

lihode  Island Feb.  2 

New  York Feb.  3 

Maryland Feb.  3 

Massachusetts Feb.  3 

Feunsylvania Feb.  3 

VVest  Virginia Feb.  3 

Michigan Feb.  3 

Maine Feb.  7 

Ohio Feb.  8 

Kansa.s Feb.  S 

Minnesota Feb.  R 

Virginia Feb.  9 

Indiana Feb.  13 

It  has  been  rejected  by  Delaware,  Feb.  8;  Ken- 
tucky, Feb.  23;  New  Jersey,  March  1.  But  the 
result  of  the  recent  election  in  this  last  State  se- 
cures its  adoption  there,  so  that  no  additional  State 
is  required. 

Ai'kan-^as  is  in  effect  restored  to  its  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Union.  This  has  been  effected  by 
the  action  of  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  Provisional  Governor  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  first  meetings  looking  to  a  State  Con- 
vention were  held  in  the  autumn  of  18G3.  The 
Convention  met  early  in  ISlU,  and  proceeded  to 
frame  a  State  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery,  re- 
pudiating the  Confederate  debt,  and  nullifying  all 
the  acts  of  the  Confederate  authorities  with  the  ex- 
ception of  marriage  certificates,  acknowledgments 
of  deeds,  and  a  few  others  of  similar  character. 
It  also  organized  a  Provisional  Government,  with 
Isaac  Murphy  as  Provisional  Governor,  who  was 
empoAvei'ed  to  order  an  election  for  a  permanent 
Governor,  and  to  submit  to  the  people  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  Constitution.  The  election 
was  held  on  the  1-lth  of  March,  18G4.  About  one- 
half  of  the  electors  voted.  There  were  12,117  votes 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  only  22G  against 
it.  Though  this  proceeding  was  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, it  was  approved  by  President  Lincoln,  as  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  his  proclamation  of 
amnesty.  The  State  Government  thus  established 
has  ever  since  been  in  effectual  operation,  although 
there  was,  until  the  final  collapse  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, another  nominal  State  Government.  The 
Legislature  adopted  the  proposed  amendment  to 


should  be  appointed  to  '•  in(|uire  into  the  condition 
of  the  States  whicli  formed  the  so-called  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,  and  to  report  whether  they, 
or  any  of  them,  are  entitled  to  be  represented  in 
either  House  of  Congress."  This  was  passed  by  1,'33  ' 
to  3G. — In  the  Senate  several  important  bills  were 
introduced,  among  which  was  one  by  Mr.  Sumner, 
prescril;ing  a  form  of  oath  to  be  used  in  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion. — Tlie  President's  Message  was 
not  to  be  read  till  the  next  day.  We  consequently 
defer  to  our  next  Number  an  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents, as  Avell  as  of  the  Reports  from  the  Depart- 
ments; devoting  the  greater  portion  of  this  Record 
to  the  measures  for  reconstruction  in  several  States. 
The  President  has  in  various  ways  indicated  that 
the  seceding  States  will  not  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  necessary  conditions  for  readinis- 
sion  into  the  Union  until  their  Legislatures  have 
ratified  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohil)iting  slavery.  This  ratification  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Soutli  Carolina  on 
tlie  13th  of  November,  and  by  that  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  1st  of  December.  In  order  to  render 
the  amendment  valid  it  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States;  there  being  now  37  States, 
28  are  required.  It  has  now  been  ratified  by  the 
following  27 : 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting 
slavcrj'  and  involuntary  servitude  except  as  pun- 
ishment for  crime.  President  Johnson,  under  date 
of  October  30, 1805,  recognized  the  authority  of  this 
State  Government.  He  telegraphed  on  that  day  to 
Governor  r«turphy : 

"■There  will  be  no  interference  with  your  present  or- 
ganization of  State  Government.  I  have  learned  that 
all  is  working  well ;  and  you  will  proceed  and  resume  the 
former  relations  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  all 
the  aid  in  the  power  of  the  Government  will  be  given  in 
restoring  the  State  to  its  former  relations." 

All  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  State  as  complete.  The  Secretary  of 
State  officially  declares,  under  date  of  October  13, 
18G5,  that 

"The  State  Government  is  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
tion; the  civil  organization  of  all  the  counties  in  the  State 
has  taken  place.  The  people  generally  are  obedient  to 
law,  and  are  attending  to  their  personal  concerns.  To 
some  extent,  however,  disturbance  is  created  by  some  of 
the  old  and  influential  citizens  of  the  State,  who  were  act- 
ive participants  in  the  rebellion,  in  advising  disregard  of 
a  disfranchising  law  that  prohibits  from  voting  all  persona 
who  have  aided  or  abetted  the  rebellion  since  the  IStli 
day  of  April,  1SG4." 

This  account  is  confirmed  by  General  Reynolds, 
the  Military  Commander  of  tlie  Depiirtment,  who 
says : 

"At  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  Confedernto  forces 
in  this  Department  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas was  under  our  actual  control.  Governor  Flannigan 
(Confederate)  proposed  that  the  county  oflicers  under  him 
should  be  continued  in  oflice  under  Governor  Murphy, 
Flannigan  retiring.  This  proposition  was  promptly  reject- 
ed, and  the  whole  rebel  State  Government  in  all  its  parts 
ignored.  I  have  ordered  officers  of  the  army  to  visit  each 
county  in  the  State.  The  reports  of  these  officers  confirm 
the  statement  that  civil  government  is  already  re-estab- 
lished throughout  the  State;  and  that,  as  a  general  re- 
mark, the  State  of  Arkansas  has  never  enjoyed  more  quiet 
than  at  the  present  time.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  con- 
flict between  the  civil  and  military  authority ;  the  latter 
sustains  the  former,  and  is  careful  not  to  usurp  any  of  its 
functions.  Gentlemen  from  every  part  of  the  State  uni- 
versally admit  the  successful  and  prompt  restoration  of 
civil  law  in  the  State.  The  only  dissatisfaction  existing 
prevails  among  a  portion  of  returned  Confederate  officers 
and  non-combatants.  The  returned  soldiers  of  both  sides 
are,  as  a  rule,  quiet  and  orderly,  and  disposed  to  return 
to  peaceful  pursuits." 

In  Georgia  the  State  Convention  assembled,  as 
noted  in  our  last  Record,  on  the  25th  of  October. 
The  ordinance  repealing  the  ordinance  of  Secession 
was  passed  on  the  30th.     It  reads  thus : 

"We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Convention 
at  our  Seat  of  Government,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  people  in  Convention  on 
the  ISth  day  of  January,  a.i>.  1861,  entitled  'An  Ordi- 
nance to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  other  States  united  with  her  under  a  Compact  of  Gov- 
ernment entitled  the  United  States  of  America ;'  also  an 
Ordinance  adopted  by  the  same  on  the  16th  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  entitled  '  An  Ordinance  to  adopt 
and  ratify  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America ;'  and  also  all  Ordinances  and  Resolutions  of  the 
same,  adopted  between  the  16th  day  of  January  and  the 
24th  day  of  March  of  the  same  year  aforesaid,  subversive 
or  antagonistic  to  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under  the 
Constitution  thereof,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repeal- 
ed." 

The  section  of  the  State  Constitution  prohibiting 
slaver)'  reads  as  follows : 

''The  Government  of  the  United  States  having  as  a 
war-measure  proclaimed  all  slaves  held  or  owned  m  this 
State  emancipated  from  slavery,  and  having  earned  the 
same  into  full  practical  effect,  there  shall  henceforth^  be 
no  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  save  as  a  P"oish- 
ment  for  crime  after  legal  conviction  thereof:  Promted, 
This  aciiuiescence  in  the  action  of  the  Government  ot  tlie 
United  States  is  not  intended  to  operate  as  a  relinquish- 
ment, waiver,  or  estoppel  of  such  claim  for  compensation 
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of  loss  sustaiued  by  reason  of  the  emancipation  of  his 
slaves  as  any  citizen  of  Georgia  may  hereafter  make  upon 
the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  that  Government." 

Another  section  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 

"It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
next  session,  and  tliereafter  as  the  public  welfare  may  re- 
quire, to  provide  by  law  for  the  government  of  free  per- 
sons of  color;  for  the  protection  and  security  of  their  per- 
sons and  property,  guarding  them  and  the  State  against 
any  evil  that  may  arise  from  their  sudden  emancipation, 
and  prescribing  in  what  cases  their  testimony  shall  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  courts;  for  the  regulation  of  their  transac- 
tions Avith  citizens  for  the  legalizing  of  their  existing  and 
tlie  contracting  and  solemnization  of  their  future  maiital 
relations,  and  connected  therewith  their  rights  of  inherit- 
ance and  testamentary  capacity;  and  for  the  regulation 
or  proliibition  of  their  emigration  into  this  State  from  oth- 
er States  of  the  Union,  or  elsewhere.  And  further,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  confer  jurisdic- 
tion upon  courts  now  existing,  or  to  create  county  courts 
with  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  excepted  from  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  civil 
cases  whereto  free  persons  of  color  may  be  parties." 

Another  section  legalizes  all  civil  officers  who 
liave  been  properly  in  office  since  Januarv*  1,  18G5, 
and  continues  them  in  their  functions  until  the}' 
are  relieved  according  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  law. 
The  remainder  of  the  Constitution  provides  for  lo- 
cal affairs,  and  repeals  certain  portions  of  the  for- 
mer Constitution  which  are  inconsistent  -with  the 
new  order  of  things. 

There  was  a  strong  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
many  mcmhcrs  to  repudiate  the  war  debt  of  the 
State.  But,  uiuler  press  of  the  formal  notillcation 
from  the  President  that  no  Stiite  could  be  recognized 
as  having  resumed  the  relations  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union  that  admits  as  legal  obligations  debts  con- 
tracted in  their  names  to  promote  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion, an  ordinance  was  passed,  the  leading  clause 
being  as  follows : 

''  Be  it  ordained  In/  thepco])Ie  of  Grnraia  in  Convrntv.n 
afisniibled^  That  all  the  debts  contracted  or  incurred  by  the 
.State  of  Georgia,  cither  as  a  poparato  State  or  ns  a  mem- 
ber of  the  late  partnership  or  Ci  nfederaoy  of  States,  ptyled 
the  Confederate  States  of  .Vmerica,  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying on  the  late  war  of  secepsion  against  the  I'nited  States 
of  AnuTica,  or  for  the  pmpose  tf  aiding,  nl)cttinp,  or  pro- 
moting said  war,  in  any  way,  directly  or  Indirectly,  bo 
and  the  Fame  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void,  and  the 
Legislature  is  hereby  proliibittd  furtvtU'  from  in  any  way 
acknowledging  or  paying  the  said  debt?,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  from  passing  any  law  for  that  purpose,  or  to 
secure  or  provide  for  the  same  said  debts,  or  any  part 
thereof,  by  any  aj^propriation  of  money,  property,  stocks, 
funds,  or  assets  of  any  kind  to  that  object." 

Another  clause  states  tliat  the  annual  income  of 
the  State  having  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 
expenditures  in  a  state  of  peace,  all  debts  incurred 
during  the  war  should  be  treated  as  incurred  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  provided,  however,  that 

"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  Legisla- 
ture hereafter  to  assemble  from  making  appropriations  of 
money  for  the  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  State, 
originating  after  the  19th  of  January,  ISGl,  where  it  shall 
be  made  clearly  to  appear  that  such  claim  Avas  founded 
upon  a  consideration  disconnected  with  any  purpose  of 
aiding  or  assisting  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war  against 
the  United  States,  and  not  incidental  to  a  state  of  war." 

The  Convention  adopted  an  Address  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  stating  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  having  repealed  the  ordinance  of  Secession, 
adopted  a  republican  Constitution,  affirming  the  sti- 
premacy  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States,  "recognizing  the  emancipation 
by  the  United  States  Government  of  persons  pre- 
viously held  as  slaves  in  the  State,  and  ordaining 
in  the  fundamental  law  that  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntar}^  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  shall  hereafter  exist  in  Georgia ;  and  having 


done  all  things  necessary  and  proper  on  their  part, 
to  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of  their  State  to 
her  rights  and  privileges  as  a  State  and  as  a  m.em- 
ber  of  the  American  Union,"  request  that  "meas- 
ures be  taken  to  efl'ect  such  restoration  as  speedily 
as  possible."  The  delegates  add,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  that  "it  is  their  fixed  intention  to  perform 
their  whole  duty  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
that  their  desire  is  to  live,  under  the  Constitution, 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  Avliole  people,  and 
to  see  sectional  strife  banished  forever  from  the 
National  Councils."  They  also  express  their  entire 
confidence  in  the  just  and  kind  intentions  of  the 
President.  The  Convention  adjourned  on  the  8th 
of  November,  after  a  closing  address  from  Ilerschell 
V.  Johnson,  its  presiding  olhcer,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  speaks  in  very  favorable  terms  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  bhxcks  during  the  wliole  period  of  the 
war.     lie  said : 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  all  history 
that  such  a  people,  with  such  temptation  to  insubordina- 
I  tion  and  insurrection  as  was  constantly  presented  to  them 
I  during  all  thepLriod  of  the  revolution,  and  most  especial- 
ly during  the  latter  {wrtion  of  it,  should  have  been  so 
I  (luiet,  so  circumspect,  so  Moll-bchaved,  eo  subordinate. 
I  All  over  our  State  women  and  children  have  been  left 
'  alone  in  their  houses  of  abode  without  one  single  solitary 
male  protector;  and  yet  our  women  and  children,  thus 
unprotected,  have  b(  en  unniub  sted  by  the  colored  popula- 
tion, and  permitted  to  enjoy  safet)'  and  eecurifj',  and  as 
much  of  the  comforts  of  home  as  w.as  compatible  with  (ho 
condition  of  the  country.  The  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
among  us  is  not  the  Mork  of  their  own  doing.  The}'  be- 
haved themselves  well  during  the  war,  and  the  shackles 
of  slavery  being  knocked  off,  it  is  not  strange  that  wc 
should  see  listl .ssness,  idleness,  thrift lessness  exhibited 
by  them,  and,  in  some  cases  even  insubordination  and  a 
spirit  of  mutin)- — not  more,  howevt  r,  than,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, reasonable  men  might  have  expected.  1  speak 
this  for  a  twofold  purpose:  First,  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
that  unfortunate  class  of  our  people;  and,  S:?cond,  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  u« 
in  our  conduct  toward  them,  and  in  maintaining  the  re- 
lation.-hip  which  must  necessarily  exist  between  us  in  the 
future.  Our  ct)n(hict  should  be  kind,  humane,  salutary, 
magnanimous.  The  black  race  nm-t  fee  1  that  the  white 
man  is  not  his  enrriy.  The  result  of  this  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two 
races.  If  wc  cultivate  thi.i  feeling,  and  embody  it  in  a 
wise  and  well-adjusted  code  of  law.s  for  the  government 
of  both  classes — because  laws  tliat  shall  be  enacted  in  ref- 
erence to  one  class  can  not  appropriately  be  suited  to  the 
other  class,  on  account  of  their  color  and  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  race  —  we  mayindidge  a  hope  that  we  may 
organize  them  into  a  class  of  trust-worthy  laborers." 

In  Florida  the  State  Convention  met  on  the  25th 
of  October.  Tlio  ordinance  annulling  the  ordinance 
of  Secession  reads  thus : 

""Whereas  the  armed  opposition  of  the  State  of  Florida 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been  subdued 
by  the  niilitary  power  thereof;  and  whereas  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Florida  are  weary  of  the  horrors  of  war  and 
military  rule  and  occupation  of  the  country;  and  whereas 
they  are  desirous  in  good  faith  to  restoic  the  State  to  her 
former  relations  to  the  United  States  Government;  and 
whereas  the  President  has,  by  certain  terms  of  amnesty, 
shown  willingness  and  extended  invitation  to  the  Southern 
States  thus  to  act:  Tlierefure,  be  it  ordained  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  convention  assembled,  that  tlie 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  people  on  the 
10th  day  of  June,  ISGl,  known  as  the  Secession  ordinance, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  annulled." 

A  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  a  few  members 
to  simply  "  repeal"  instead  of  "  annulling"  the  ordi- 
nance. The  State  debt  created  for  carrying  on  the 
war  was  repudiated.  The  following  are  the  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  slavery,  defining  treason,  regu- 
lating the  qualifications  of  jurors,  and  regulating 
the  admission  of  negro  testimony : 

"Whereas  slavery  has  been  destroyed  in  this  State  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  ;  Therefore  be  it  or- 
dained, etc.,  that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
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tude  shall  in  future  exist  in  this  State,  except  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime,  wliereof  tlie  party  shall  liave  been  con- 
victed ))y  the  courts  of  the  State ;  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  without  distinction  of  color,  are  free,  and 
sliall  enjoy  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  without  dis- 
tinction of  color." 

"Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of 
treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  Iiis  confession  in  open  court." 

"•The  jurors  of  this  State  shall  be  white  men,  possessed 
of  such  qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law." 

"In  ail  criminal  proceedings  founded  upon  injury  to  a 
colored  person,  and  in  cases  affecting  the  rights  or  reme- 
dies of  colored  persons,  no  person  shall  be  incompetent  to 
testify  as  a  witness  on  account  of  color.  In  all  other  cases 
the  testimony  of  colored  persons  shall  I3e  excluded  unless 
made  competent  by  future  legislation.  The  jury  shall 
judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  testimony." 

In  Mississippi  Governor  Humphreys  requested 
the  President  to  order  the  removal  of  the  national 
troops  from  the  State.  The  President  replied  that 
this  removal  would  take  place  "  when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Government,  peace,  and  order,  and  the 
civil  authority  have  been  restored  and  can  be  main- 
tained without  them.  Every  step  will  be  taken, 
while  they  are  there,  to  enforce  strict  discipline  and 
subordination  to  the  civil  authority. . .  .There  is  no 
concession  required  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi or  the  Les^islature,  other  than  a  loyal  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  adoption  of  such  measures  giving 
protection  to  all  freerlmen  or  freemen,  in  person  and 
property  without  regard  to  color,  as  Avill  entitle 
them  to  resume  their  constitutional  relations  in  the 
Federal  Union."  Governor  Humphreys  sent  in, 
November  20,  a  message  to  the  Legislature,  in 
whicli  he  says  that  "  under  the  pressure  of  Federal 
bayonets,  urged  on  by  the  misdirected  sympathies 
of  the  world,  in  behalf  of  tlie  enslaved  African,  tlie 
people  of  Mississippi  have  abolished  the  institution 
of  slavery ;"  and  the  work  now  before  them  is  to 
provide  for  the  new  state  of  things.  He  argues  at 
length,  and  with  great  force,  that  negroes  should 
be  allowed  and  compelled  to  testify  in  all  cases. 
He  says: 

'•'•  No  man,  bond  or  free,  under  any  form  of  government, 
can  be  assured  of  protection  or  security  either  of  person  or 
property  except  through  an  independent  and  enlightened 
judiciary.  The  courts,  then,  should  be  opened  to  the  ne- 
gro. But  of  what  avail  is  it  to  open  the  courts  and  invite 
the  negro  to  'sue  and  be  sued,'  if  he  is  not  permitted  to 
testify  liimself  and  introduce  such  testhuony  as  he  or  his 
attorney  may  deem  essential  to  establish  the  truth  and 
justice  of  his  case?  Whether  the  witness  be  white  or 
black  it  is  the  denial  of  the  most  common  privilege  of 
freedom,  an  unmeaning  delusion,  and  the  merest  mockery. 
As  a  measure  of  domestic  policy,  whether  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  person  or  property  of  the  freedman,  or  for  the 
protection  of  society,  the  negro  should  be  allowed  and  re- 
quired to  testify,  for  or  against  the  white  and  black,  ac- 
cording to  the  truth.  Tliere  are  few  men  living  in  the 
South  wlio  have  not  known  many  white  criminals  to  go 
'unwhipped  of  justice,'  because  negro  testimony  was  not 
allowed  in  tlie  courts. . .  .It  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  our  courts,  and  juries  of  white  men,  to  say  or 
suspect  that  they  can  not  or  will  not  protect  the  innocent, 
whether  white  or  black,  against  the  falsehood  and  perjury 
of  black  witnesses." 

Governor  Humphrej'-s  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  woeful  condition  to  which  the  State  has  been 
reduced  by  sudden  emancipation  and  subsequent 
measures.     He  says : 

"  Vagrancy  and  pauperism,  and  their  inevitable  con- 
comitants, crime  and  misery,  hang  like  a  dark  pall  over  a 
once  prosperous  and  happy  land.  To  the  guardian  care 
of  the  Freedman's  Bureau  has  been  intrusted  the  emanci- 
pated slaves.  The  civil  law,  and  the  white  man  outside 
of  the  Bureau,  have  been  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  over 
them.  Look  around  you  and  see  the  result.  Idleness  and 
vagrancy  have  been  the  rule.    Our  rich  and  productive 


I  fields  have  been  deserted  for  the  filthy  garrets  and  sickly 
I  cellars  of  our  towns  and  cities.  From  producers  they  have 
been  converted  into  consumers,  and  as  winter  approaches 
their  only  salvation  from  starvation  and  want  is  Federal 
rations,  plunder,  and  pillage.  Four  years  of  cruel  war, 
conducted  upon  principles  of  Vandalism  disgraceful  to  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  was  scarcely  more  blighting  and 
destructive  to  the  homes  of  the  white  man,  and  impoverish- 
ing and  degrading  to  the  negro,  than  has  resulted  in  the 
last  six  months  from  the  administration  of  this  black  incu- 
bus. Many  of  the  officers  connected  with  that  Bureau  are 
gentlemen  of  honor  and  integrity,  but  they  seem  incapa- 
ble of  protecting  the  rights  and  property  of  the  white  man 
against  the  villianies  of  the  vile  and  villains  with  whom 
they  are  associated." 

To  avert  tlicso  evils  by  satisfying  the  General 
Government  of  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the 
people  of  the  State  to  maintain  order  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, and  thereby  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  troops,  and  consequently  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau,  leaving  the  Civil  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  the  State,  Governor  Hum- 
phreys recommends  the  immediate  passage  of  cer- 
tain laws.  If  these  are  not  passed,  he  says,  "the 
future  is  all  uncertainty,  gloom,  and  despondency. 
These  measures  are : 

'■^  First — That  negro  testimony  should  be  admitted  to 
our  courts,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  pei'son  and 
property  of  the  freedmen,  but  for  the  protection  of  society 
against  the  crimes  of  both  races. 

'•''Second — That  the  freedman  be  encouraged  at  once  to 
enter  in  some  pursuit  of  industry  for  the  support  of  his 
family  and  the  education  of  his  children,  by  laws  assur- 
ing him  of  friendship  and  protection.  Tax  the  freedman 
for  the  support  of  the  indigent  and  helpless  fi-eedmen, 
and  then,  with  an  iron  will  and  the  strong  iiand  of  power, 
take  hold  of  the  idler  and  the  vagrant  and  force  him  to 
some  profitable  employment. 

"  Third — Pass  a  militia  law  that  will  enable  the  militia 
to  protect  our  people  against  insurrection,  or  any  possible 
combination  of  vicious  white  men  and  negroes." 

The  elections  held  on  the  7th  of  November  in 
several  Northern  Statas  all  resulted  in  flxvor  of  the 
Union  party.  In  Neiv  YorJc  General  Barlow's  ma- 
jority for  Secretary  of  State  is  about  28,000;  the 
majority  of  the  other  Union  candidates  exceeds 
30,000,  General  Slocum  running  considerably  ahead 
of  his  ticket. — In  Neia  Jersey  Mr.  Ward  was  elected 
Governoi-  by  nearly  3000  majority ;  there  is  also  a 
Union  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
which  insures  the  ratification  of  the  Constitutional 
amendment,  and  possibly  the  gain  of  a  United  States 
Senator,  it  being  claimed  that  the  election  of  Mr. 
Stockton  (Democratic)  by  the  last  Legislature  was 
illegal. — In  Massachusetts  Mr.  Bullock  has  a  ma- 
jority exceeding  50,000  for  Governor;  among  (he 
Representatives  to  Congress  is  General  Banks. — In 
Wisconsi)i  Mr.  Fairchild,  and  in  Minnesota  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, were  elected  Governors  by  decided  majorities. 
—In  Ohio  Mr.  Cox  (Union)  was  elected  by  about 
25,000  majority.— In  Smith  Carolina  Mr.  Orr's  ma- 
jority over  General  Hampton  for  Governor  was 
about  GOO.  —  In  North  Carolina  Mr.  AVorth  had  a 
large  majority  over  Mr.  Holden,  the  present  Pro- 
visional Governor,  and  the  character  of  the  mem- 
bers chosen  to  Congress,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Mr.  Jones,  from  the  ":arountain  District,"  Avho 
was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Thunder,  in  Pichmond, 
on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Union,  is  such  as 
to  indicate  an  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  Government. 
—In  Louisiana  Mr.  AVells  was  chosen  Governor, 
and  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  were 
successful. 

Henry  Wirz,  the  keeper  of  the  Andersonville 
prison,  was  found  guilty  upon  tlie  second  charge 
against  him,  that  of  "murder  in  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,"  and  v/as  sentenced  to  be 
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hunpf.  Tlie  finding  of  the  Court  having  been  ap-  '' 
proved  by  the  President,  M'irz  -was  hung  on  the 
10th  of  November,  He  maintained  to  the  hist  that 
he  acted  strictly  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
his  superiors,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  the  prisoners  under  his 
charge,  and  declared  that  lie  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  alleviate  their  condition. 

SOITIIKKN  AMKKIi'A. 
PVom  Jfcxico  there  arc  continual  reports  of  suc- 
cesses and  reverses  of  both  parties;  and  accounts 
of  slight  dithculties  on  the  Kio  Grande,  the  bound- 
ary between  Mexico  and  Texas.  Nothing  has  as 
yet  occurred  during  the  month  which  demands  spe- 
cial note. 

From  I/a>/fi  the  rej>ort  in  our  la.<t  Kecord  of  the 
suppression  of  the  insurnction  and  the  capture  of 
Port  Haytiin  was  premature.  The  British  npp<-ar 
in  tht.'  mean  while  to  have  become  incidentally  in- 
volved. The  insurgents  had  run  down  a  steamer 
in  which  it  was  said  was  President  (ufTrard.  The 
liritish  st<  amer  Hull  /'or/  claimed  that  the  vessel 
Mas  a  I»riti>h  mail-packet.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
(piarrel,  the  result  being  that  the  Hull  jA>r;  bt<ni- 
larded  Tort  llaytien.  In  trying  to  run  down  a  : 
Ilaytien  (insun-tctionary)  steamer  it  got  ngroimd,  i 
and  WHS  abandoned.  It  is  not  possible  to  s&y  what 
complications  may  nriM'  fri«m  this  affair.  I.atrr  t 
reports  cay  that  Port  llaytim  has  bem  taken,  ni:d 
that  th(>  iu.-urrection  is  suppressed.  How  far  these 
are  reliable  is  yet  a  matter  of  doubt.  i 

In  Jamaica  a  riot,  whicif  hiLs  been  mognifled  into  ! 
a  "negro  insurrection,"  has  taken  place.     The  ac- 
counts ari'  sodi>lorted  and  magnitirti  in  the  current 
reports  that  it  is  not  now  [Kts.-ilile  to  present  the 
actual  facis.     Th*re  seems  to  have  l>ocn  fiT  a  long 
time  much  tlissjitisfartion  among  the  colorctl  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  of  St.  Thotnas-in-thc-Kost.    The 
Jamaica  ]);ip<rs  contain  absurd  reports  of  a  general 
consitiracy,  for  what  purjHjso  is  not  ti>ld.  n   ' 
whites  aiul  blacks.     On  the  7th  of « i,  f..U»r  i 
place  in  whiclj  several  lives 
Uiry  force  of  the  surrounding  i 

the  malcontents  were  put  down  ;  their  reputed  lead- 1 
ers  hanged,  and  many  others  killed  {  according  to 
rejjort  from  l.')()0  to  20(>0  persons  have  in  one  way 
or  another  "suffered  the  i>rnalty  of  an  ontra^'e«l 
law,"  forty  having  been  hung,  eigliteen.  on  the  21hI 
of  October,  upon  a  ^ingle  gallows.  Among  these  was 
Willianj  Henry  iJordon,  a  Paptist  clergyman,  a  man 
of  large  property,  who  was  charged  with  being  a 
ringleader. 

The  war  on  the  Piver  Plata  goes  strongly  in  fa- 


vor of  the  Allies  who  so  greatly  outmatch  the  Para- 
guayans, five  thousand  of  whom  were  caj^tured  in 
the  town  of  I'niguayana  on  the  2.'>d  of  September. 

In  Pent  a  revolution  whieh  has  for  gome  time 
been  in  progress  has  apparently  proved  successful. 
Sefior  Pezet,  the  President,  having  abandoned  Lima 
without  a  battle. 

In  C/iili  war  has  been  formally  declared,  or  rather 
accepted,  with  Spain.  The  Spanish  (Jovernmcnt 
had  comidainul  that  Chili  had  afforded  aid  and  com- 
fort to  Peru  in  tlie  late  troubles  with  Spain  ;  the 
dilUculty  was  supposed  to  be  settled,  when  on  the 
17th  of  September  the  Spanish  Admiral  Pareja  ar- 
rived at  Valpiiruiso  with  fresh  demands,  threaten- 
ing to  commence  hostilities  in  lour  days  if  these 
demands  were  not  complieil  with.  '1  he  foreign 
ministers  remonstrated  against  this  precipitate  ac- 
tion. On  the  2lth  Pareja  announced  a  blockade  of 
all  the  ports  of  Chili.  On  the  ne.xt  day,  Perez,  the 
President  of  Chili,  issued  a  proclamation  annour.cing 
that  Chili  .•.  "  the  wjir  thus  forced  upon  her; 

and  on  the  J  re<s  authorized  a  lornuil  decla- 

ration of  war.  J  lie  Spanish  .\dmiral,  having  but 
si.x  vessels,  modified  his  proclamation  of  blockade 
so  OS  to  include  only  the  six  principal  |M)rts.  Be- 
yond the  blockade  wo  have  no  information  of  anv 
actual  hostile  o|>enitions. 

(;i;K.vr  i.  kit  a  in. 

Tlie  Cabinet  has  been  organized,  Karl  Pussell 
being  Premier,  and  Lord  Clarendon  Foreign  Stcre- 
tar}'. — The  Fenian  excitement  still  continues,  and 
a  number  of  arrests  have  been  made.  In  Canatiu 
the  alarm  has  reaelu'<l  a  high  pilcli,  and  apprehen- 
sions are  entertain*-*!  of  a  ri>*intr  in  the  Provinces 
and  an  irruption  of  Fenians  li  '  nited  States. 

1  he  Cottfederatn  rnii'-rr   .'  //  arrived  at 

Liverpool  on  the  (Jih  of  Novemltor.  Captain  Wad- 
dell,  her  comnmmler,  surrendered  the  vos.sel  to  the 
Brilifb  (iovernmont.    After  the  lieginning  of  April, 

'  Mptotlu'2Xth 

-  in  tlic  .\rc- 

,  oi  whirli  2o  Wert?  destroyed  in  the  month 

The  Captain  stales  that  tlu-  first  reliuljlc 

tidings  which  he  received  of  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 

fwlcracy  was  from  a  British  vessel  on  the  2Hth  of 

June,  as  he  could  not  put  faith  in  tlie  statements  of 

American  ships.     He  then  made  straight  for  Liver- 

jKjol,  with  the  intention,  if  In;  found  the  news  con- 

finne«I.  ofsiirrenderingthe  ve.'.wd  to  the  Briti-h  (Jov- 

ernment.      The  surrender  was  mcepted,  and  the 

Captain  and  crew  unconditionally  di.>charged.    The 

ves«el  itself  has  been  transferred  to  the  American 

Government. 


(Eiiitor'ii  iirnuirr. 


FK(^M  ^Va<hington  City  cotne  the  two  that  fol- 
low. We  would  not  believe  the  second  one  to 
be  strictly  true  if  it  came  from  any  other  place  than 
the  National  Caj»ital,  where  every  body,  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  it,  is  re/rable : 

A  similarity  of  names  frequently  leiids  us  into 
error.     This  was  strongly  exemplitled  by  a  faithful 
devotee  of  Scripture  histor}',  whose  idea  of  follow- 
ing  the  precepts  there  laid  down  were  practical  as 
well  as  ideal.      Pecently  her  mistress  and  others  ' 
were  engaged  in  criticising  the  actions  of  one  who,  | 
in  many  instances,  had  departed  from  the  strict ; 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  benign  injunctions  of  our 
Saviour.    Bridget  casually  overhearing  this  portion 


of  the  conversation,  availed  herself  of  the  departure 
of  the  visitors  tosf)eak  to  her  mistress  concerning  this 
dereliction  of  prescril)ed  duty  to  others ;  and  remark- 
ed, with  all  the  naivete  of  her  race:  "An'  slmre, 
ma'am,  ifn't  it  wrong  it  is  intirely  that  the  ladies 
should  spake  in  the  manner  they  did  about  ithers? 
an'  shure  why  don't  they  romiinbcr  what  the  gude 
buke  says,  when  our  blessed  Saviour  spake  to  ^fary 
M'JJtL'nn  about  being  careful  of  who  throws  the  first 
stanel" 


Byron  has  sung  in  exquisite  numbers  that — 
'Tia  sweet  to  hear  the  honcfit  watch-rlog'a  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  wtlcome  as  we  d^a^y  near  home." 
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But  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  friend  of 
ours  who,  (luring;  a  rceent  sojouru  at  one  of  our 
first-class  hotels  in  this  "city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances," was  placed  l)y  the  obliging  clerk  in  a  room 
in  wliich  the  gas  arrangements  were  somewliat  de- 
fective, and,  per  consecjucnce,  necessitated  the  use 
of  a  candle.  After  retiring  and  courting  the  drowsy 
god,  he  found  that  there  was  a  bite  not  entered  on 
the  bill-of-fare ;  so,  striking  a  light,  he  found  that 
his  slinnl)('rs  sweet  had  been  disturbed  by  one  of  the 
big  6'///.'?,  who  had  there  taken  board  and  lodging. 
After  having  said  funeral  services  over  its  still 
breatiiing  form,  lie  thrust  it  and  his  match  into  a 
convenient  basin  of  water.  Upon  repeated  occa- 
sions of  a  similar  disturbance  the  same  disposition 
was  made  of  the  vermin  and  matches.  Overcome 
with  fatigue  I)y  these  continual  onslaughts,  he  final- 
ly went  oil"  to  the  land  of  Nod,  and  after  the  lapso 
of  a  few  hours  was  awakened  by  strains  of  the  most 
dulcet  harmony,  whose  sweet  notes,  falling  on  his 
half  unconscious  ear,  seemed  the  reality  of  angels' 
whisperings.  From  whence  came  they?  Surely 
not  from  a  serenade  of  his  lady  friends  !  Hastily 
arising  lie  sought  the  cause,  and  found  that  the  bugs, 
the  victims  of  his  wrath,  had  built  a  raft  of  the 
matches  in  the  basin,  and,  floating  thereon,  were 
gently  singing  "  Life  on  the  ocean  wave !" 


I  AM  in  d'bt  to  tlio  Drawer,  lo'  these  many 
years.  Following  good  precedents,  I  send  this  as 
an  installment  upon  the  interest  only: 

During  the  rebellion  I  was  invited,  with  others, 
to  dine  at  a  friend's  house,  and  moot  and,  if  possi- 
ble,  console   General   A ,   of  the  Confederato 

Army,  who  was  sojourning  there,  and  nursing  a 
wound  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  This  wound  was 
received  at  Chickamauga,  and  some  of  the  "  basrr 
sort"  were  ungenerous  enough  to  say  that  the  Gen- 
eral caught  it  running.  No  one  believed  it  the?i. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Dinner  was 
being  enjoyed,  and  the  conversation,  such  as  it  was, 
enjoyed  too — at  least  by  the  General,  who  monopo- 
lized the  Avhole  of  it.  This  was  all  well  enough  if 
the  topics  had  been  general,  instead  of  the  General 
being  the  topic.  7//6' exploits ;  how /ic  manoeuvred 
kis  brigade;  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  in  Bragg's  place !  It  was  very  interesting — 
very.    I  was  greatly  entertained,  and  listened  a?i;v5 

erecti.     But  so  was  not  one  of  us.     S was  a 

Northerner — a  vivid  Union  man — dangerously  dis- 
loyal.     He  sat  and  scowled,  but  spake  no  word. 

General  A was  dilating   upon  an  escape  ho 

made  from  the  Federal  cavalry : 

"The  fact  is,  they  run  me  so  hard  I  had  but  one 
chance.  I  seized  it,  and  dashed  my  horse  over 
what  I  thought  was  a  tolerable  bank ;  but,  gentle- 
men, judge  of  my  astonishment  wiien  I  found  my- 
self safe  and  sound  after  having  leaped  a  precipice 
of  at  least  thirty  feet  in  height!  Of  course  my 
horse  was  uninjured,  and  here  I  am  !" 

"Well,"  said  S ,   "that  ?ms  a   remarkable 

leap.  It  reminds  me  of  an  occurrence  I  once  wit- 
nessed. I  believe  it  Avas  in  the  year  1833,  just  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  'Black  Hawk  War.'  Black 
Hawk  and  his  son,  the  Prophet — yclept  '  Tommy- 
h  iwk' — Averc  on  their  return  from  Washington  to 
their  homes  in  the  West.  As  they  passed  through 
the  beautiful  town  of  Canandaigua,  in  Nov  York, 
an  immense  croAvd  had  gathered  in  and  around 
'  Blossom's,'  to  gain  a  sight  of  the  braves.  The 
upper  piazza,  about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  was 
occupied   by  the  magnates  and  ot  '::o},}^ol.     John 


Gregg,  Frank  Granger,  Alexander  Duncan,  jNIark 
Sibley,  Jared  Willson  were  there.  The  pressure 
was  immense.  As  the  people  below  could  not  see 
the  Indians,  a  call  Avas  made  for  'Tonim3'--hawk' 
to  mount  the  balustrade,  Avhich  he  did,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit himself.  But  all  at  once,  crowded  from  his 
perch,  he  Avas  seen  to  fall  headlong  to  the  ground !" 
S paused. 

"  Well!"  said  the  General,  "Avas  he  killed  ?" 

"  Not  at  all !"  rejoined  S — — .  "  You  see  he  Avas 
a  felloAv  of  infinite  presence  of  mind !  As  he  de- 
scended he  gracefully  turned  a  somersault,  and, 
draAving  his  knife  from  its  sheath  at  his  side,  he 
struck  it  into  one  of  the  large  columns  Avhich  sup- 
ported the  piazza,  quietly  hung  suspended  to  its 
handle  until  a  ladder  Avas  brought,  and  he  Avas  ex- 
tricated from  his  dikmma  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
populace !"' 

There  Avas  a  moment's  silence,  and  I  hazarded  a 
glance  at  the  Brigadier. 

"I  suppose,"  said  S ,  coolly,  "no  one  was 

present  to  Avitness  your  escapade,  General  ^  '  Tom- 
my-haAvk'  had  a  little  the  advantage  of  you !"  And 
S put  his  tongue  into  his  check  and  Avas  silent. 


The  question  of  negro  suffrage  Avas  submitted  to 
the  A'Otcrs  of  this  State  (Wisconsin)  at  our  annual 
election.  The  laAv  required  the  ballots  to  be  Avrit- 
ten  or  printed,  "For  negro  suffrage."  Those  Avho 
opposed  the  measure  Avere  required  to  have  written 
or  printed  on  their  tickets,  after  "suffrage,"  the 
Avord  "No." 

An  Irishman  Avho,  it  Avas  supposed,  AA-anted  to 
oppose  negro  A'oting,  Avas  seen  to  vote  in  fa\'or  of 
it,  and  also  to  be  busily  engaged  in  electioneering  in 
that  diroction.  Finalh',  he  Avas  accosted  by  a  per- 
son of  like  sentiment,  to  know  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  Pat  replied,  "By  Saint  Patrick,  and  ain't 
they  nagers? — then  let  them  suffer!" 


Here  are  several  from  a  friend  Avho,  we  trust, 
Avill  come  again : 

The  Re\'.  Doctor  B ,  of  our  city,  Avhile  intro- 
ducing to  the  audience  Bev.  Doctor  S ,  the  fa- 
mous missionary  from  India  (his  home  bA'  birth), 
concluded  his  remarks  Avith  the  following  left- 
handed  compliment:  "  He  comes  to  you  from  that 
land  Avhere  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is 
vile.^''  The  modest  missionary  arose  and  blushingly 
rendered  his  thanks  amidst  the  irrepressible  mirth 
of  the  audience. 

Apropos  to  the  highly-educated  New  Orleans 
belle,  spoken  of  in  the  DraAver  of  September,  I  have 
one  nearly  resembling  it,  and  a  veritable  incident : 

While  on  a  visit  to  Staten  Island  last  summer  I 
met  a  charming  young  lady  from  the  South,  lately 
arriA-ed,  and  full  of  the  usual  boasts  of  Southern  su- 
periority in  intellect  and  greatness.  Noticing  a 
portrait  on  the  Avail,  I  remarked  to  her  that  it  bor« 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Tom  Moore,  the  poet. 
"  Tom  Moore  !"  she  replied.  "Who  is  he  ?— does 
he  live  here  on  the  island !" 


On  the  11th  of  December,  1864,  a  squad  of  Ten- 
nessee cavalry  (Union),  under  Lieutenant  Smith, 
made  a  dash  into  Shelby  ville,  then  occupied  by  the 
rebels.  As  they  Avere  charging  through  the  streets 
a  private  soldier,  Avhose  family  resided  in  the  place, 
suddenly  exclaimed  to  the  Lieutenant,  "Look  at 
the  dirty  scoundrels  shooting  at  us  out  of  my  OAvn 
house!"     At  the  same  time  he  raised  his  carbine, 
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and  crash  -went  the  char<::e  through  the  window. 
'"Take  care!"  said  the  Lieutenant;  "your  wife 
might  be  in  the  house."  "Oh  dear!  I  did  not 
think  of  that !"  was  all  the  soldier  had  time  to  say, 
as  a  shower  of  rebel  bullets  compelled  him  to  tly 
down  street  Avithout  knowing  the  result  of  his  shot. 


little  boy  started  up,  in  a  tumult  of  joy  at  his  discov- 
ery, and  exclaimed,  triumphantly,  "Oh  1  I  know— 
the  hones!"  The  examiner  was  so  completely  non- 
plused by  this  unexpected  reply,  that  he  at  once 
brought  the  exercise  to  a  close. 


In  proof  that  the  most  prominent  men  in  a  ^Tas- 
sachusetts  village  are  not  always  the  most  compe- 
tent to  ser\'e  on  "Scliool  Committee,"  I  take  the 
libertv  of  sending  you  the  following :  ] 

Not  long  ago  an  influential  man,  being  placed  in  ' 
the  responsible  position  of  Chairman  of  the  School 
Committee,  prepared  the  Annual  Keport,  which  is 
distributed  among  the  people  for  general  perusal. 
In  commenting  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  teach- 1 
crs  he  had  the  impertinence  to  remark :   "  He  was  ! 
sorry  to  say  the  lady  teachers  were  generally  de-  ' 
ficient  in  the  general  information  they  were  pos- 
sessed of!" 


Oxi:  of  our  legal  friends  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

It  so  happened  that  our  good  citizens  elected  to 
the  important  position  of  Justice  a  full-set,  Ingcr- 
bcer-shapc<l  Dutclmian — just  as  dumb  as  he  looked.  ' 
He  spoke  French  as  well  as  German.  On  a  certain 
occasion  two  rrenchmen  got  into  a  fiuarrel,  and 
after  bi'lnboring  racli  other  pretty  soundly,  resolved 
to  settle  the  matter  by  a  suit  Itcforo  our  friend. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  Alderman,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  Judge,  "how  will  you  be  tried.' — by  ' 
Frencli  law  or  I'nited  States  law?" 

15o;h  being  French,  agreed  to  l>c  tried  by  the  laws 
of  I'rance. 

"Well,    now,    Ibiiii."    s.iid    bis    lldUdr.     "  vu;! 

struck  Jonas." 

"Yes." 

'•  Well,  now,  Jonas,  you  struck  Henri." 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  you  arc  l>oth  guilty,  and  by  French 
law  I  fine  you  each  five  dollars  !" 

The  parties  paid  the  Imk'  and  1  ft,  i>oorcr  if  not 
wiser  men. 


In  tlie  early  settlement  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
Rev.  Mr.  15 ,  a  minister  of  the  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian Church,  settled  in  one  of  its  towns,  and 
had  as  a  member  of  his  church  a  Mrs.  Andrews, 
whose  husband  would  indidge  semi-occasionallv  in 
"good  old  Bourbon"  until  lie  became  oblivious  to 
surrounding  oltjects.  ami  would  nuiko  his  bed  where 
he  foil.  I'ncle  Pilly  lived  alu^ut  tlireo  miles  from 
town,  and  would  frequently  come  into  town  of  Sat- 
urdays, and  after  transacting  his  business  would  get 
most  gloriously  drunk.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
found  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  yard  of  the  Kev. 

Mr.    \\ ,  who,  out  of  regard  for  the  family  of 

Uncle  P»illy,  waked  him  up  and  invited  him  to  come 
in  and  t;ikc  breakfast  with  him.  Lncle  Lilly,  not 
having  had  any  thing  to  cat  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  course  could  not  decline.  After  going 
into  the  house,  and  before  breakfast  was  ready,  Mr. 
W assembled  his  family  for  worship,  and  hav- 
ing a  good  sul)jeet  before  him,  extended  his  prayer 
to  a  great  length — at  least  so  thought  I'licle  Hilly, 
who,  having  the  scent  of  the  cooking  viands  before 
!>im,  and  not  the  fear  of  God,  turned  to  the  minis- 
ter, and  whispering  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  nieml)cr  of  the  family,  said,  "Cut  it  short, 


\ 


-\  n  \v  years  ago  I  filled  up  a  l)ond  and  warrant 
for  a  neighl)or.  and  told  Iiim  to  go  before  an  Alder- 
man and  sign  it.  It  so  happened  tliat  he  called 
on  my  friend,  the  Dutch  AMerman.  When  he 
returned  the  paper  I  found  the  Ald»'rmau's  name 
allixed  to  the  right  hand  seal — making  liimsclf  re- 
sponsible, of  course,  for  the  amount  of  tlie  bond,  and 
my  neighbor's  name  to  the  left  of  the  paper  as  the 
witness.  My  U'  ighbor  called  on  him  witli  a  new- 
paper,  but  the  Alderman  became  very  indignant, 
refusing  for  a  long  while  to  have  the  paper  properly 
executed,  declaring  that  he  knew  what  th^  law  was. 


TnK  Lev.  Tklr.   C ,   the  faithful  pastor  of  a 

church  in  Warren  County.  New  Jersey,  was  one  day 
not  leng  since  addressing  the  Sabbatli-school.  He 
chose  the  subject  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  twelve 
baskets  full  of  fragments  being  gathered  up  after  they 
had  eaten.  Question  after  question  was  asked  and 
answered,  and  all  went  on  smoothly  until  the  pas- 
tor, aiming  mentally  at  the  twelvo  baskets  of  frag- 
ments, said,  "  Children,  when  all  these  people  had 
eaten  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  what  was  left  .5" 
All  were  silent.  Everj'  face  looked  blank  and  puz- 
zled. Waiting  a  moment,  he  repeated  the  question  , 
"  Children,  when  they  had  eaten  of  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  fishes,  what  was  left?"     Suddenlv  a 


Brother  L- 


cut  it  sliort — I'm  awful  liungry  I" 


Mi>i:no\v  is  a  toAvn  of  >ome  imjiortance,  about 
forty  miles  from  Cincinnati.  A  new  brakeman  on 
tho  road,  who  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  sta- 
tions, was  approached  by  a  stranger  the  other  day, 
while  standing  l>y  his  train  at  the  depot,  who  in- 
quired ; 

"  Dors  this  train  po  to  Morrow  to-day?" 

'*  No, "said  the  brakeman,  who  thouglit  the  stran- 
ger was  making  game  of  him  ;  '•  i!  goes  to-day  yes- 
terday week  after  noxt." 

"  You  don't  understand  me,"  persisted  the  stran- 
ger.     "  I  want  to  go  to  Morrow." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  wait  until  to-morrow,  tin  n, 
and  not  come  bothering  aroun<l  to-d:iy  ?  Ycni  can 
go  to-morrow  or  any  other  day  jou  fiUase." 

"  W«m*t  you  answer  a  civil  (piestion  civilly? 
Will  this  train  go  to-tlay  to  Morrow  ?" 

"  Not  exactly.  IM\  ill  go  to-day  and  come  back 
to-morrow." 

As  the  gentleman  who  wanted  to  go  to  Morrow 
was  about  to  leave  in  disgust  another  employ6,  who 
knew  the  station  alluded  to,  came  along  and  gave 
him  the  required  information. 


Lkaiung  in  your  November  Drawer  the  ant  cdotc 
of  the  renl  cockroach  in  the  mock  turtle-soup,  "  re- 
mind'd  me  of  a  story"  in  my  own  experiei:ce,  not 
many  leagues  from  the  beautiful  "  City  of  Elms  :" 

Leturning  from  "  a  feast  of  reason"  with  a  genial 
lady  friend,  we  stopped  at  a  restaurant  to  regale  our 
"  itmer  man"  and  woman,  upon  a  dish  for  which  the 
place  was  favorably  noted,  viz.,  fried  oysters.  Talk- 
ing and  eating,  my  "  cousin"  (of  course  !)  called  my 
attention  to  some  oysters  in  the  centre  of  her  di>h, 
which,  wliile  the  rest  were  "done  brown,"  were 
unaccountably  black.  Turning  them  over  dainti- 
ly, and  bringing  our  knowledge  of  the  "  ologies" 
into  use,  we  Avere  not  long  in  deciding  that  we  had 
been  enjoying  ourselves,  not  with  "a  mice" — that 
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would  have  been  a  luxury  in  comparison — but  with 
the  (liflusod  flavor  of  about  half  a  dozen  (in  the 
shell !)  hideous,  black,  well-fried  cockroaches ! 


I  AM  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Oil  City 
and  Pit  Hole  liailroad ;  the  men  under  my  charge  are 

principally  Irishmen ;  one  of  them,  Frank  U , 

is  a  particularly  verdant  specimen,  recently  import- 
ed from  County  Kerry.  A  few  evenings  since  a 
I)arty  of  them  were  seated  round  the  stove,  enjoying 
their  pipes  after  supper,  when  the  conversation 
turned  on  tlic  various  birds,  beasts,  and  lishes,  new 
and  sti'angc  to  them,  which  they  had  seen  since  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  One  of  the  party  said  he 
had  seen  a  bull-frog  as  large  as  the  stove-lid.  Frank, 
who  had  been  quietly  listening  to  all  the  wonders 
that  were  being  related,  here  suddenly  broke  in  : 

"By  Jabers!  down  in  York  State  I  saw  one  a 
dale  bigger  than  that,  and  he  had  a  shell  on  the 
back  of  him,  wid  letters  marked  all  over  it !" 

After  the  laughter  caused  by  this  naive  remark 
had  subsided,  it  was  discovered  that  the  "big  frog 
wid  the  shell  on  him,"  which  Frank  had  seen,  was 
a  turtle,  an  animal,  I  sup[)ose,  not  frequently  met 
with  in  Kerry. 

"  Pit  Hole  is,  of  course,  in  the  "oil  diggings," 
and  the  Drawer  is  a  great  institution  there,  as  every 
where  else.     One  of  its  readers  writes  • 

Many  years  ago  there  resided  in  the  county  of 
Warren,  Penns}'lvania,  a  wealthy  gentleman  by  the 

name  of  K .     He  was  Irish  by  birth,  but  came 

to  this  country  when  a  lad,  and  was  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  lumbering  business.  Ho  was  some- 
what irreligious,  rarely  if  ever  attending  church, 
and  considerably  addicted  to  profanity;  yet  a  man 
of  great  natural  abilities,  and  possessed  of  many  re- 
deeming (jualities.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  became  rheumatic ;  and  at  last,  for  several 
years,  was  wholly  confined  to  the  house.  While 
still  able  to  hobble  about  with  a  cane,  he  discovered 
one  Simday,  during  a  time  of  high-water,  that  his 
boom  had  broken  and  his  saw-logs  were  going  over 
the  dam.  Methodist  services  were  in  progress  at 
the  school-house,  and  he  mistrusted  such  of  his  saw- 
yers as  were  not  loafing  on  the  tavern  steps  were  in 
attendance  at  church.  As  the  school-house  was 
nearer  than  the  tavern,  the  old  gentleman  hustled 
himself  in  that  direction.  Preathle-s  with  haste 
he  rushed  up  to  the  open  door,  in  full  view  ot  the 
audience,  who  were  filled  with  astonishment  to  sec 
him  at  "meeting."  The  minister  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon,  and  the  old  gentleman  sung 
out,  "George  Tabu  !"  "  Here !"  said  Tabu.  "Tom 
Martin!"  "Here!"'  said  Tom;  and  so  on,  till  he 
had  called  over  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  of  his 
"hands."  "  Good  gracious !"  continued  he,  "j^ou 
all  here,  and  my  logs  going  to  the  dogs !"  There 
was  a  general  stampede  of  men,  Avomcn,  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  exercises  for  that  day  closed  Avithout 
benediction. 


These  are  notes  from  a  Hunting  Journal : 
R was  a  great  lover  of  field-sports  and  an  in- 
veterate joker.     Colonel  T had  a  weakness  for 

Nimrodic  life,  but  could  neither  originate  nor  ap- 
preciate a  joke — especially  when  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, as  in  this  instance. 

He  and  K ,  in  company  with  four  others  of 

"that  ilk,"  were  out  in  a  swampy  region  famous  as 
the  resort  of  deer,  bear,  and  small  game  ad  wjin'dum, 
and  for  the  production  of  verv  sizable  mosquitoes, 
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known  to  appropriate  not  infinitesimal  portions  of 
a  hunter's  "corpus"  without  any  provocation  what- 
ever.   The  party  had  but  a  single  "  bar"  for  defense 

at  night,  so  it  was  agreed  that  Colonel  T and 

two  others  should  take  it  for  the  first  five  hours, 
while  the  others  sat  by  the  fire  and  "smudged"  it. 
Then  they  were  to  give  it  up  to  the  expectant  trio 

until  morning.     So  agreed,  so  done.     T and 

his  relief  under  the  bar  in  the  arms  of  Somnus  • 

Time,  8  p.m. ;  R on  a  log,  distant  a  few  feet 

from  the  unconscious  sleepers,  cautiously  raising 
the  corner  of  the  bar  with  a  crooked  stick.  A  con- 
vulsive plunge  from  T ,  with  a  yell  of  rage : 

"Get  up  !  there's  a  hole  in  this  thundering  bar!" 
After  a  careful  examination,  finding  all  right  (as 
far  as  holes  went),  the  trio  again  lay  down,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  were  once  more  in  the  "land  of 

dreams."     R again  inserted  the  stick.    Second 

result  the  same  as  the  first,  with  the  addition  of 
this  remark  from  T : 

"  Boys,  it's  no  use!  I  know  there's  no  hole  in 
the  bar,  but  you  see  we're  in  a  swamp,  and  the 
ground  naturally  breeds  mosquitoes,  and  they  come 

up  inside  in  a  swarm.     If  K can  sleep  under 

that  bar  he's  welcome  to  it  for  me." 

R and  his  friends  "  swallowed  their  throttles" 

vigorously  for  a  space,  and  made  no  sign ;  when  he 
said,  in  a  semi-somnolent  tone  of  voice  that  was  in- 
imitable, "Well,  boys,  I  guess  it's  no  worse  under 
tliere  than  it  has  been  here  for  the  last  hour ;  let's 
tr}'  it!"  And  they  did;  while  the  Colonel  and  his 
twain  fought  the  enemy  until  morning,  frequently 

expressing  their  surprise  that  R and  the  others 

were  so  intolerably  thick-skinned  as  to  endure  with- 
out a  nmrmur  a  torment  they  had  found  to  be  in- 
supportable. That,  however,  was  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained the  next  morning ;  but  perhaps  the  Colonel 
didn't  "relieve  his  mind"  by  venting  some  very 
harsh  expressions,  both  loud  and  deep. 


Some  years  ago,  while  on  an  extended  hunting- 
trip  with  a  party  of  congenial  spirits,  able  and 
willing  to  appreciate  a  joke,  the  following  good  one 
was  added  to  my  budget : 

Our  wagon-driver  was  a  unique  individual,  who 
bore  the  euphonious  cognomen  of  "  Jack,"  a  fair  and 
suggestive  handle  to  his  surname,  as  you  will  pres- 
ently see.  He  was  an  inveterate  wag  and  mimic, 
prided  himself  upon  his  ability  to  imitate  the  calls 
and  cries  of  all "  varmints,"  and  delighted  to  amuse 
himself  by  regaling  our  ears  with  nocturnal  con- 
certs, in  which  asinine  music  was  largely'  predom- 
inant. To  heighten  the  effect  of  this  taste  his  ears 
were  enormous,  and,  as  he  had  not  a  particle  of 
hair  (how  he  lost  it  we  could  never  discover),  he 
was  a  perfect  Midas  in  appearance. 

One  bright  morning,  while  preparing  breakfast, 
an  old  mountaineer  appeared,  whose  physique  was 
so  singularly  outlandish  that,  as  he  came  up  to  the 
camp  fire,  we  involuntaril}'-  winked  at  each  other 
and  prepared  for  some  sport.  His  grizzled  hair  and 
beard  surged  in  an  unkempt  mass  down  his  breast 
and  shoulders,  leaving  nothing  of  his  countenance 
visible  but  nose  and  eyes.  A  more  perfect  speci- 
men of  a  human  goat  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

"Jack"  had  been  down  over  the  fire,  frying-pan 
in  hand,  and,  rising  suddenly,  confronted  the  sin- 
gular apparition  with  amazement.  Both  stood  for 
a  moment  gazing  as  if  that  were  to  be  the  last  look. 
Then  "Jack"  slowly  removed  his  drooping  "chip," 
letting  his  ears  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  leaning 
forward,  still  gazing  intently  in  the  old  man's  face. 
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gave  utterance  to  a  "  bleaf  that  would  have  charm- 
ed any  male  •'  Cashmere,"  in  a  proloni^ed  Ba-a-a-a ! 

The  person  thus  greeted,  putting  his  arms  akim- 
bo, replied  in  a  long-dra-\vn  and  sonorous  Eh-hav,-- 
haw-aw-a-a !  that  put  all  of  "Jack's"  former  at- 
tempts in  that  line  to  the  blush. 

Need  I  say  that  as  '"Jack"  tendered  "the  an- 
cient" his  "chip" there  was  laughter  in  that  camp.'' 
J  haven't  recovered  vet. 


The  following  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fair,  recently  held  at  >\'illiamsport, 
Pennsylvania  : 

Cr.NciTivE  Plant  this  plant  opens  its  levcs  at  sunriz 
and  closes  them  at  sunsett  or  wen  tetched. 


started  for  his  head  as  the  dog  kept  backing  in  the 
water,  and  fmally  there  was  but  the  cotton  out  of 
tho  water,  when  suddenly  cotton  and  all  disappear- 
ed, and  tho  dog  made  his  appearance  minus  cotton 
and  tleas.  The  cotton  was  picked  out  of  the  water, 
and  was  found  actually  alive  with  the  fleas.  Van 
savs  he  saw  the  dog  do  it — so  it  must  be  so. 


Rev  'Slw.  Di'RRKL,  paster  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
churches  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  ridatod  the  ful- 
lowing  incident  at  the  last  sest-iun  of  tho  Annual 
Conference : 

A  certain  minister  had  promised  a  little  boy  of 
his  that  ho  should  accompany  him  to  churcli  on  the 
following  Sabljath.  The  little  fillow,  although  not 
quite  "  four  years  old,"  was  still  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  promise.  Put  when  church  time  came 
it  happened  tiiat  he  was  sound  a>lf(  p,  and  ids  pa- 
rents went  away  leaving  hiin  in  bed.  Some  time 
after  he  awoke,  and  calling  to  mind  tlie  promise 
given  him,  he  hurried  down  stairs  only  to  lind  his 
father  and  mother  gone.  Determined  not  to  Ik; 
frustrated  in  thi-^  manner,  lie  made  his  way  into  the 
street,  and  crossing  to  where  the  cliurch  sIo(h1,  en- 
tered the  open  door.  The  minister  at  tljat  moment 
was  beginning  his  sermon.  Fixing  his  eye  uixm 
his  fatiier,  the  little  fellow  waddled  up  the  ai.^le,  in 
his  night-clothes,  until  directly  opjwsite  the  pulpit, 
when  he  halted,  ami  looking  up  at  him,  called  out, 
"  I  des  vou  fordot  me  I" 


During  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement  a  party  of 
young  men  passed  through  a  small  town  in  Mis- 
souri. They  were  in  a  fish-wagon,  and  had  chalked 
in  huge,  ungainly  letters,  on  the  side,  "  Hound  for 
Pike's  Peak,  or  Bust!"  This  display  crcnted  con- 
siderable merriment ;  but  not  so  nmcli  as  when,  in 
the  succeeding  autumn,  the  identical  party  return- 
ed, with  a  wobegone  appearance,  and  the  follow- 
ing letters  chalked  in  the  place  of  their  firmer  ex- 
ultant boast:   "  Busted,  by  thunder  I" 


San  Fi:an(  is(<>  boastsof  a&iloon  called  the  Bank 
Exchange,  where  the  finest  wines  and  liquors  arc 
dispensed  at  twenty-five  cents  a  glass,  with  lunches 
thrown  in  free.  A  plain-looking  |>crson  wi  nl  in 
one  m(»rning  and  called  for  a  brandy  cocktail,  and 
wanted  it  strotif/.  Mr.  I'arker,  as  is  usual  with 
hini,  was  very  considerate,  and  nuxed  the  drink  in 
his  best  style,  setting  it  down  for  his  customer. 
After  the  cocktail  had  dis;ippcarcd  tho  party  leaned 
over  the  bar  and  said  that  he  had  no  change  about 
him  then,  but  would  have  soon,  when  he  would  pay 
for  th'^  drink.  Parker  politely  remarked  that  he 
should  have  mentioned  that  fact  before  he  got  the 
drink  ;  when  his  customer  remarked,  "I  tried  that 
on  yesterday  morning  with  one  of  your  men,  liut  he 
would  not  let  me  have  the  whisky,  so  you  covd  1  not 
play  that  dodge  on  n\e  again!"  This  was  too  good 
for  Parker,  and  he  told  the  customer  he  was  wi  l- 
come  to  his  drink,  and  wasentitkd  to  his  hat  in  the 
bargain,  if  he  wanted  it. 


Tin:  two  that  follow  come  from  Canada: 
"We  hav«  a  little  five-year-old  boy,  called  James, 
a  quiet,  thoughtful  lad,  with  (what  I  once  heard  a 
lecturer  on  phrenology  say  of  Daniel  O'C'onnell)  a 
"  thunderin'  big  head."  One  Sabbath  James  came 
home  from  Sunday-school  with  the  look  of  one  who 
had  a  dillieult  i>roblcm  troubling  his  mind.  *'Ma," 
said  he,  addressing  his  mother,  "how  do  you  open 
and  shut  your  cars  ?"  "  Why  do  you  ask  thattpics- 
tion?"'  was  the  rejjy.  "Because,"  said  James, 
"the  minister  ttJd  us  in  Suntlay-schoi  1  to-<lay  that 
when  we  heard  bad  boys  talking  i»ad  we  .^-hould  shut 
our  ears;  and  vhen  wa  heanl  our  teacl.»'rs  and  pa- 
rents telling  us  of  the  Bible  and  heaven  we  .should 
o|)cn  our  ears;  and  I  have  been  trying  mine  all  the 
way  horn'",  and  I  can't  nuike  them  work  I"  His 
ma  explaiiu'd  to  him  the  moral  tense  in  which  tho 
operation  was  performed. 


Tin:  town  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  can  boast  of  the 
smartest  dog  that  has  been  heard  from  lately,  if 
Van  Dnsen  tells  the  truth  in  relation  to  tlie  doings 
of  his  canine.  While  visiting  Tillamook  IV^ich  this 
summer  the  dog  was  troubled  very  much  with  tleas, 
and  had  become  tired  of  scratching.  lie  was  dis- 
covered one  day  hunting  around  the  house  for  some- 
thing, and  finally  picked  up  a  piece  of  loose  soft 
cotton  batting,  and  started  off  for  the  beach  with 
the  cotton  sticking  out  of  his  mouth.  He  went  to 
the  water,  slowly  backing  down  into  it,  and  hol.ling 
his  head  up  so  as  to  keep  the  cotton  dry.     The  fleas 


TiiK  wild  track  of  country  lying  between  tho 
Ottawa  and  the  (Ieorj:ian  Biiv,  in  Canada,  is  .styled 
the  Judicial  District  of  Nij»pissing.     A  stipendiary 

magistrate  called  Judge  J ,  is  apjiointed  to  su- 

I>erintend  this  wild  district;  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
jKissible,  law  and  order,  and  take  cognizance  of  all 
breaches  of  the  peace  among  the  trappers,  Indians, 
and  shanty-men  who  comj^se  its  principal  inhab- 
itants, although  there  arc  a  few  settlers  scattered 
throuiili  it  who  are  chiefly  traders  in  peltries. 

In  this  district  of  Canada  there  are  a  number  of 
licen>ed  taverns,  where  the  traveler  can  get  accom- 
modated with  "rot-gat"  and  a  portion  of  the  floor 
before  the  fire  for  a  bed.  They  are  rough  places  to 
put  up  at,  but  answer  the  purpose  of  the  hardy  trap- 
pers and  shanty-men.  Although  these  taverns  arc 
licensed  to  sell  liquor  to  white  men,  it  is  against 
the  law  to  sell  li(pior  to  Indians.  Some  three  or 
four  of  these  tavern-keepers,  and  among  them  a 
Frencli  Canadian  widow  woman,  were  hauled  up 

before  Judg"  J for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  and 

fined.  The  Judge  has  long  black  hair,  and  is  rather 
dark-complexioned,  and  it  is  said  has  a  little  <  f  tie 
Indian  blood  in  him.  One  very  cold  day  last  win- 
ter the  Judge,  in  company  with  several  oftier  men, 
called  at  the  French  Avidow's  tavern  to  warm  theii*- 
selves.  Tlie  Judge,  who  can  enjoy  a  social  glass  at 
times,  ordered  a  treat  for  all  hands.  When  the 
men  had  filled  their  glasses  the  Judge  took  hold 
of  the  decanter  to  help  himself,  when  the  widow 
grasped  it  out  of  his  hand,  saying,  "No,  no,  you 
can't  have  any ;  it  is  nrjdvtst  ike  hue  to  sell  liquor  t'> 
Indiai's!''  A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  hard 
hit.      The  Judge  remonstrated,  but  it  was  of  no 
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avail,  the  ■widow  persisting  tliat  she  had  been  fined 
already  for  selling  li(iuor  to  Indians,  and  was  not 
to  be  caught  again.  The  Judge  had  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  the  laugh,  and  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  companions  imbibing  freely  at  liis  ex- 
pense, while  he  couldn't  get  a  drop  himself — and 
apparently  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  a  too 
rigid  interpretation  of  the  law  don't  answer  at  all 
times. 


Mil.  Rick,  Superintendent  of  the  M.  C.  R.  R., 
must  be  occasionally  fond  of  clothing  a  joke  in 
rhyme,  if  the  following,  as  told  by  the  Hillsdale 
Standard,  is  true.  It  states  that  a  "  dead-head"  on 
the  Central  Road  sent  his  expired  pass  to  Superin- 
tendent Rice  with  the  following  on  its  back : 

Bless  my  etar?, 

No  more  on  the  cars 
A3  a  (lead-htHid  I'll  ride  on  a  rail, 

Unless  Mr.  liice 

Should  take  my  advice, 
And  send  mc  a  pass  by  the  maiL 

To  which  Mr.  Kice  replied : 

Tlie  Conductor  will  pass 

TJiis  bundle  of  gas 
From  July  to  the  middle  of  Lent; 

Like  any  dead-head, 

"Without  paying  a  "  red," 
Let  him  ride  to  his  heart's  content 


"  How  did  you  get  out  of  the  draft?"  said  Jack 
Buttons  to  Pat. 

"Och,  and  the  Doctor,  good  luck  to  him!  ex- 
cused mc." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  was  the  matter.^" 
"Well,  I  don't  jis  remember,  but  it  was  some 
outlandish  kind  of  a  name." 

"  Did  he  say  you  was  non  compos  mentis?^* 
"That's  the  very  thing!    and  he  said  I  had  it 
bad  too— he  did!" 

A  MEMnKR  of  the  Xew  York  press-gang,  who  had 
the  luck  to  be  born  in  Ireland,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  habit  of  commuting  on  one  of  the  railroads 
terminating  in  or  near  this  city.  Like  certain  oth- 
er brethren  of  the  quill,  he  is  more  or  less  hot-head- 
ed, and  on  entering  the  car  his  first  care  invariably 
is  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  the  next  to  hoist  the  near- 
est window,  into  which  he  thrusts  his  head.  In 
the  rather  cool  breezes  of  December  and  January 
he  appears  to  enjoy  it  amazinglv.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  he  indulged  in  such  an  unusual 
exercise  at  that  season,  he  let  off  the  following  re- 
ply :  "  You  see,  where  I  was  brought  up  we  hadn't 
much  glass  in  the  Avindows.  Sometimes  we  thrust 
into  the  broken  panes  a  hat;  sometimes  a  head; 
and,  you  see,  I  got  used  to  it  early  !" 


Two  men  (one  from  the  Emerald  Isle)  were  dis- 
coursing gravely  together  about  the  instant  and  ap- 
parently severe  sentence  passed  and  executed  upon 
Mrs.  Surratt.  "Ah!"  exclaimed  Verdant,  " there 
is  a  new  President  in  the  chair.  If  the  old  man 
f  Lincoln  j  had  been  living,  not  one  of  the  four  would 
have  suffered !"  It  mars  the  effect  of  even  a  bull  to 
add  "this  is  a  bull;"  but  truth  compels  us  to  say 
that  this  had  to  be  done  before  his  neighbor  saw 
the  point. 

A  Scotch  minister,  named  Downes,  settled  in  a 
rural  district  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the 
people  are  more  Scotch  in  language  and  manners 


than  in  the  Land  o'  Cakes  itself.  One  evening  he 
and  a  brother  divine  set  out  together  to  take  part 
in  some  religious  meeting.  Meeting  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners on  the  way,  the  latter  quaintly  observed, 
"  Weel,  Mr.  Downes,  you  clergymen  '11  drive  the 
deevil  oot  o'  the  country  the  nicht!"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  good  minister,  "we  will.  I  see  you  are 
vialcinrj  your  escape  P^  Tommy  did  not  use  the 
deevil's  name  in  his  pastor's  presence  again. 


An  Irish  medical  student  attended  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity by  way  of  polishing  off  for  entering  upon 
his  profession.  Joe  was  as  reckless  and  ready-wit- 
ted a  fellow  as  ever  entered  those  venerable  halls. 
The  misfortune  was  that  he  could  not  apply  himself 
to  study  of  any  useful  kind.  At  length  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  when  "the  studs"  were  to  undergo 
the  crucial  test  of  an  examination  previous  to  re- 
ceiving their  diplomas.  This  was  conducted  by  a 
burly  English  professor,  who  assailed  Joe  with  the 
query,  "  Well,  young  man,  suppose  a  man  was 
blown  up  with  powder,  what  would  you  do  ?"  No- 
thing could  be  more  innocent  than  the  answer: 
"  J\l  leak  till  he^d  come  dozen,  SlrP^  By  such  sens- 
ible procedure  he  not  only  got  his  diploma  but  be- 
came a  much  respected  physician  afterward. 

Tins  is  very  good,  and  comes  from  Washington : 

Among  the  many  good  things  published  during 
the  year  just  closing,  the  Drawer  has  contained  sev- 
eral which  arc  told  at  the  expense  of  our  Congres- 
sional friends.  One  of  these,  in  the  October  Num- 
ber of  the  ^Magazine,  concerning  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Missouri,  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  of 
a  representative  from  its  neighboring  State  of  Illi- 
nois. It  runs  in  this  wise,  as  related  by  "one  who 
was  there." 

Colonel  John  F.  Farnsworth,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  Illinois  cavalry  during  the  war  for  the 
Union  (and  as  gallant  an  officer  as  ever  drew  sword 
for  his  country),  represented  his  district  in  Congress 
at  the  time  the  famous  "  Kansas  Bill"  was  under 
discussion.  The  debate  was  long  and  exciting,  and 
there  was  a  great  struggle  among  the  members  to 
obtain  the  floor.  Colonel  F.,  after  many  trials,  at 
last  obtained  the  floor,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  a 
strong  argument  against  the  bill.  The  hour  allot- 
ted to  him  had  nearly  expired.  He  had  just  finished 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  passages,  and  had  paused 
to  take  breath,  when  suddenly  a  small  dog,  which 
had  found  its  way  to  the  reporters'  gallery,  jumped 
upon  the  front  bench,  put  his  fore-feet  over  on  the 
railing,  and,  looking  straight  down  at  the  honorable 
member,  commenced  to  bark  furiously.  The  gal- 
lant Colonel,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  down  in 
this  way.  Turning  round,  he  faced  the  canine  in- 
truder, and  in  the  most  dignified  manner  imaginable, 
and  with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  thus  replied 
to  the  new-comer,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  from  the 
House  and  the  galleries : 

' '  There,  my  friend,  that  wull  do  !  One  at  a  time, 
if  you  please'  Every  dog  has  his  day ;  they've 
given  vie  the  floor  for  this  evening!" 


TiiKY  have  a  Railroad  Superintendent  down  ii. 
Georgia  wdio  has,  in  the  course  of  "  reconstruction," 
been  appointed  to  the  position  without  either  a  verv 
liberal  education  or  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tht. 
duties  of  his  position.  One  day  lately  he  was  con- 
sulted by  his  station  agent  at  this  place  as  to  run- 
ning an  extra  train  over  the  road,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  regular  train  "flag"  the  extra  one. 
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'•'•  Flag  It !^^  said  the  new  Superintendent;  "what 
is  that?"  It  was  explained  that  the  regular  train 
should  carry  a  red  flag,  to  indicate  that  another  train 
was  behind.  "No,  /S'/r/"  said  he;  "you  can't  do 
that  on  this  road."  "Well,  Sir,  perhaps  then  we 
may  run  it  by  telegraph,"  said  the  agent.  "  You 
can't  do  any  such  thing  on  this  road — sure  to  have 
an  acQAdent.  We  have  got  a  ske-c^o/,  and  we  are 
going  to  run  accordin'  to  the  ske-fZoo/,"  was  the  em- 
phatic rejoinder  of  the  new  Superintendent.  And 
the  train  uas  run  according  to  the  ske-^/oo/. 

The  above  may  be  thought  a  good  joke,  and  the 
Superintendent  may  be  set  down  as  a  fool,  but  if  all 
railroad  trains  were  run  according  to  the  skc-dool,  or 
schedule,  there  would  be  no  collisions.  Stick  to  the 
"skc-dool."  You  Georgians  got  oil'  the  track,  and 
had  a  grand  smash-up,  bv  not  sticking  to  the  "ske- 
dool." 


Not  long  since  a  lard,  pork,  and  butter  merchant 
on Street  had  a  large  iron,  conical-shaped  ma- 
chine on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  store.  Some 
one,  unknown  to  the  proprietor,  labeled  it  "  Tayed) 
tah'u  from  the  Harbor  of  Charleston  /"  Of  course  a 
l;irgc  crowd  was  assembled  around  it  evciy  day,  and 
various  speculations  entertained  in  regard  to  its  de- 
structive power,  etc.  ;  one  saying  it  might  Ikj  load- 
ed, and  the  sun  drying  the  ponder,  cause  it  to  ex- 
plode ;  another,  pointing  out  to  a  friend  the  magi- 
zine,  touch-hole,  etc.,  as  he  had  seen  them,  and 
"  knew  all  about  'em."  At  l;u>t  the  owner  one 
night  took  ofl'  the  tor])edolab(.'l,  and  replaceil  it  with 
^^  This  Lord  Press  Jar  Na/<,"  which  was  what  the 
machine  really  was — an  instrument  to  press  lard 
into  cans.  The  usual  crowd  was  there  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  did  not  stay  long,  as  their  curiosity  was 
easily  satislied.  It  is  now  imjKissible  to  flnd  a  man 
who  ever  went  to  see  the  Ciiiat  Torpedo. 


window  in  the  edifice  with  stones,  and  then,  highlj" 
elated  with  his  exploit,  retraced  his  steps  to  notify 
the  glazier  he  would  speedily  have  a  veiy  import- 
ant job. 

'•'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
fortune  has  enabled  me  to  return  the  kindness  I  re- 
ceived from  you  an  hour  t^ince." 

"  How  so?"  asked  the  glazier,  pleasantly. 

'T  have  broken  every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
church,"  answered  the  tinker;  "and  you  of  course 
will  be  employed  to  put  them  in  again." 

The  glazier's  jaw  fell,  and  his  face  assumed  a 
blank  expression,  as  he  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
"  You  don't  mean  that,  do  you?" 

"Certainly,''  replied  the  tinker;  "there  is  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  building.  One  good  turn 
desen'cs  another,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  glazier,  in  a  tone  of  utter 
despair;  "but,  you  scoundrel,  you  have  ruined 
me,  for  I  keep  the  church  windows  in  repair  by  the 
vear !" 


A  TiNKKi:  was  travc  ling  in  a  country-  town,  and 
having  traversed  many  miles  without  finding  any 
thing  to  do,  he  stopped,  weary  and  liungry,  at  a 
tiivern.  Here  he  got  into  conversation  with  a  gla- 
zier, to  whom  he  related  his  troubles.  The  latter 
sympathized  with  him  deeply,  and,  tilling  him  he 
should  have  a  job  before  long,  advised  him  to  go  in 
to  his  dinner  and  eat  heartily.  The  tinker  took  his 
advice,  ate  his  till,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  bar- 
room he  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  landlord  re- 
quired his  scrviees  to  menu  a  lot  of  pans  and  kettles 
which  had  suddenly  "sprung  a  leak."  The  tinker 
was  at  once  set  to  work,  accomplished  the  task,  re- 
ceived a  liberal  sum  in  payment,  and  started  on  his 
way  rejoicing. 

Upon  reaching  the  outside  of  the  house  he  found 
the  glazier,  who  said,  "  Well  you  see  I  told  you  the 
truth.  I  procured  you  a  job  of  work ;  and  how  do 
you  think  I  accomplished  it?" 

"  I  am  sure  1  can  not  tell,"  replied  the  tinker. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  rejoined  the  glazier.  "You 
told  me  you  were  weary,  hungr}',  and  dinnerless. 
I  knew  the  landlord  was  well  oft",  and  doing  a  good 
business;  and  so  I  watched  the  opportunity,  and 
started  a  leak  in  every  utensil  I  could  get  hold  of." 

The  tinker,  with  man}'  thanks  and  a  heart  full  of 
gratitude,  resumed  his  journey ;  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  many  yards  before  he  reached  the  village 
church,  when  a  brilliant  idea  struck  him.  The  gla- 
zier had  befriended  him ;  he  would  befriend  the 
glazier.  The  church,  he  thought,  could  aft'ord  to 
bear  a  slight  loss  in  a  good  cause ;  so,  taking  a  po- 
sition where  he  could  not  be  seen,  he  riddled  every 


"Tiirv  have  a  singular  way  of  punishing  rob- 
bery in  China,"  said  a  missionary,  A\ho  had  just  re- 
turned from  tlie  Cele>tial  Knijiire,  to  a. number  of 
friends  who  had  called  in  to  hear  liis  aCcouht  of 
things  in  that  land  of  marvels.  "  Does  it  cure  the 
offender  of  his  unfortunate  proi^cnsities?"  eagerly 
in<|uired  a  "  pliilanthropist,"  ^\lu)se  interest  in  hu- 
man beings  was  in  exact  ratio  with  their  villaiu- 
ousness.  "  Well,"  replied  the  missionary,  "  I  never 
saw  the  jjunisbment  inllicted  but  once.  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  was  done,  and  then  you  c;;n  judge  for 
yourself  as  to  its  reclaiming  and  converting  powers. 
They  put  the  cidprit  in  a  largo  mortar,  and  (fun 
Jlrcd  him  headforemost  against  a  stone-uall .'" 


Tin:  INc^L'KST. 
Poor  Peter  Piko  i8  drurncil,  niul  tlic  nclghbora  say 
Tlio  jury  mojin  to  hII  on  liim  t<>-<liiy. 
"Know'ft  thou  what  f'lry'  BalJ  Toui. 
Quoth  NeJ,  "No  doubt 
'Tie  merely  done  to  equcezc  the  water  out." 


Oxi;  of  the  grave  and  excellent  Weeklies  tells 
the  following: 

We  have  a  friend,  a  ^lethodist  preacher,  and  a 
jolly  fellow  he  is.  lie  has  a  large  muscular  frame, 
with  corpulence  to  correspond;  has  a  huge  hand 
with  a  jMJwerful  grip — save  us  from  giving  him  se- 
rious oliense  if  he  were  a  common  sinner! — lias  in- 
exhaustilde  vitality,  and  would  not  l)e  over-delicate 
in  perpetrating  a  joke,  even  if  it  should  be  a  little 
rough,  and  has  withal  a  homeliness  which  his  com- 
plexion docs  not  greatly  relieve.  This  friend  of 
ours  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  revivalist.  Some  years  ago  he  was 
holding  a  meeting  at  which  quite  an  interest  was 
awakened.  A  number  of  persons  had  come  to  the 
mourners'  seat,  and  some  had  been  converted.  One 
evening  a  group,  consisting  of  two  or  throe  young 
men  and  as  many  young  ladies,  were  present,  whose 
object  in  coming  was  to  have  merriment.  Our 
friend  the  minister  having  noticed  their  mana-uvr(?s 
for  a  while,  and  thinking  it  was  time  they  were 
checked,  found  his  way  to  them,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  the  young  men,  kindly  requested  them  to 
observe  the  decorum  befitting  the  place.  One  of 
them,  whose  ideas  of  politeness  were  hardly  up  to 
the  mark,  ventured  in  a  rather  ungracious  manner 
to  reply  that  they  "had  understood  that  miracles 
were  worked  there,  and  they  had  come  to  see  some 
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performed."  Upon  this  our  robust  friend,  the  min- 
ister, coolly  took  the  young  man  by  the  coat-collar, 
deliberately'-  led  him  down  the  aisle,  and,  opening 
tlie  door,  -without  farther  ceremony  landed  him  out- 
side, quietly  remarking,  "  We  do  not  xcorh  mivacho 
here^  but  we  cast  out  devils T^ 

THE  FIRST  NIGHT  OF  WINTER. 
Tub  sno\v-flukc3  idly  float  and  whirl, 

The  sad  wiuds  restless  moan, 
And  high  above  the  shrouded  eaves 

The  old  trees  writhe  and  groan; 
While  'gainst  my  window's  pleasant  glow 

The  shivering  vines  are  thrown. 

I  will  not  bar  my  cottage  door, 

Nor  fold  the  curtains  warm, 
While  every  thing  the  summer  loved 

Is  battling  with  tlie  storm;  — 
The  siimm-jr  sweet,  that  hlcrfsed  me  so 

When  life  was  in  it^  moin! 

I'll  crouch  beside  the  hearth,  and  dream 

Of  summers  yet  to  be; 
Of  joy -blooms  on  the  shivering  vine, 

And  on  the  moaning  tree: 
Oh !  shivering,  moaning,  restless  heart, 

What  summer  waits  for  thee  I 

There  is  no  thing  so  poor  and  mean 

Bat  still  renews  its  prime; 
Or  from  its  lower,  duller  life 

A  golden  stair  doth  climb: 
In  God's  great  love  trust  then,  O  heart! 

To  send  thy  summer-time. 

Mus.  J,  II.  TnOMAs. 


"VVe  print  this  just  as  it  comos;  it  is  intelligible, 
but  lacks  connection : 

Last  March  had  oil-fever ;  took  a  trip  through 
Meade,  Breckinridge,  Grayson,  and  Hardin  coun- 
ties, Kentucky,  in  search  of  oil  "Territory."  At 
this  time  numerous  bands  of  guerrillas  and  squads 
of  "  boys  in  blue"  infested  this  section,  whose  chief 
ambition  seemed  to  be  not  to  come  too  conveniently 
close  to  each  other ;  each,  however,  sound  on  cap- 
turing horse-flesh,  especially  if  not  loyal  to  their 
side.  About  the  only  diflercncc  in  the  manner  of 
taking  was  that  "  Confcds"  ordered  you  to  dismount 
without  ceremony,  while  "Federals"  gave  you  a 
piece  of  paper ;  but,  in  cither  event,  dismount  you 

must.     So,  before  starting,  my  guide.  Parson  L , 

secured  horses  for  us  branded  U.  S.  on  one  side,  and 
C.  S.  on  the  other — which,  as  the  Parson  explained 
it,  was  to  enable  us,  b}'  turning  the  proper  side,  to 
prove  our  loyalty  either  way,  as  emergencies  re- 
quired. Some  horses,  it  was  said,  were  so  well 
trained  to  this  "  strategy"  that  instinctively  they, 
on  meeting  in  the  road,  would  turn  the  C.  S.  side  to 
the  "gray,"  and  the  U.  S.  to  the  "blue." 

Arrived  at  Falls  of  Rough,  on  Rough  River,  in 
Grayson  County,  Chief  productions  of  Grayson 
"  seed  ticks"  and  "  natives."  One  of  the  latter,  we 
Avere  told  by  a  "  reliable  gentleman, "  coming  to  mill 
at  the  "  Falls,"  from  the  opposite  side,  left  his  oxen 
and  wagon,  waded  across  the  stream,  and  walked  a 
quarto^of  a  mile  up  to  the  mill,  to  ask  the  miller  if 
he  could  ford  the  stream.  [If  the  reader  don't  read- 
il}'  see  the  point,  should  go  back  to  where  the  stream 
was  "?(?ac?e(i"] 

Stopping  over  Sunday  here  with  hospitable  gent, 
Lafayette  Green,  present  owner  of  the  fine  estate 
of  his  uncle,  Willis  P.  Green,  former  M.  C.  from 
that  district;  was  shown  the  tree  where  an  early 
hunter  of  Kentucky  lost  his  favorite  "bear  dog." 
Asked  how  it  occurred.     Savs  G. :   "  You  see  that 


fork,  forty  feet  from  the  ground.  Well,  the  dog 
seized  the  bear  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  when  Bruin 
made  up  the  tree  to  the  fork.  The  hunter  then 
fired  and  killed  the  bear."  After  a  pause,  we  in- 
quired what  that  had  to  do  with  the  dog.  "  Wh}', 
you  see,"  rejoined  G.,  "  the  dog  held  on  to  the  bear, 
and  when  it  fell  it  fell  on  top." 

Next  stopped  overnight  at  Litchfield,  county 
seat  of  Grayson,  at  the  only  hotel  we  saw  in  town. 
Our  host  before  the  war  had  been  elected  to  the 
Legislature.  On  his  way  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, anxious  to  have  correct  time,  going  up  Main 
Street,  Louisville,  compared  time  before  a  jeweler's 
store,  and  found  his  fifteen  minutes  too  slow ;  re- 
turning down  street  soon  after  was  much  puzzled 
to  find  his  time  fifteen  minutes  too  fast.  [If  the 
reader  can't  see  the  point  here,  like  our  hero,  it's 
doubtful  if  he  could  have  seen  the  sign  there.] 

My  guide,  the  Parson,  has  ofl^iciated  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  this  section,  and  overnight  -we  found 
it  quite  convenient — for  the  pocket  at  least — to  stop 
over  with  some  of  his  numerous  "flock."  Now 
these  were  about  equally  divided  between  ' '  Union" 
and  "  Southern  rights"  men,  as  they  call  it;  and  at 
praj'ers  I  observed  that  in  reference  to  welfare  of 
rulers,  obedience  to  authority,  etc.,  passages  were 
added  or  omitted  to  suit  the  occasion.  So  on  re- 
turning I  made  free  to  quiz  S thereupon.    '  'Ah ! 

yes,  yes,"  says  he;  "prayers  nowadays  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  go  safe,  need  to  be  branded  on  both  sides  !" 


One  of  our  Wisconsin  correspondents  sends  a 
good  one : 

Many  years  ago,  before  railroads  were  even 
thought  of  so  far  West,  there  lived,  near  Clinton, 
Wisconsin,  a  farmer  named  Barr.  He  was  obliged 
to  bring  his  grain  to  market,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
with  teams,  and,  for  company  and  convenience, 
usually  made  the  journey  with  several  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  had  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  trans- 
portation as  himself — each  taking  a  bag  of  oats  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  purchasing  on  the  road. 

Barr's  neighbors  had  noticed  that  he  was  usually 
the  last  one  at  the  barn  when  the  teams  were  fed 
for  the  night,  at  the  "Traveler's  Inn,"  where  they 
were  accustomed  to  "put  up"  on  their  homeward 
drive,  but  thought  nothing  of  it  until  it  so  happened 

that  neighbor  A had  purchased  a  quantity  of 

shoe-pegs  for  a  knight  of  the  last,  and  had  put  them 
in  a  bag  with  other  articles  in  his  (A 's)  wagon. 

After  the  teams  were  well  cared  for,  and  all  were 
seated  around  the  bar-room,  engaged  in  a  pleasant 
chat,  a  slight  noise  at  the  barn  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  A ,  and  taking  a  lantern,  he  proceeded  to 

the  barn  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

On  his  way  out  he  met  Barr  returning  fro'm  the 

stable.       "Any   thing  wTong?"    inquired  A . 

"  No ;  better  go  back,"  said  Barr.     But  A was 

a  man  -vvho  wanted  to  "see  for  himself,"  and  so  he 
went  to  the  barn.  Nothing  out  of  place  ;  and  he  was 
about  returning  when  he  discovered  the  oats  before 
the  roan  team  Avere  not  eaten.  Upon  examination 
he  found  the  oats  to  be  about  half  a  bushel  of  shoe- 
pegs!  and  the  bag  of  pegs  he  had  purchased  being 
half  empt}',  told  the  story.  Barr  had  mistaken  the 
bag  in  the  dark,  and  the  theft  was  thus  discovered. 

Returning  to  the  bar-room  he  carelessly  remark- 
ed, "Fine  team,  those  roans — splendid!  -^vouldn't 
be  ashamed  to  drive  them  mj'self !" 

"Yes,"  says  Barr,  feeling  himself  flattered. 
"  I've  been  offered  big  price  for  them.  No  tfempt- 
ation,  though ;  couldn't  part'with  'em." 
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"Then  the  roans  are  vours  ?"  interrogated  A . 

'•  Yes." 

"Well,"  said  A ,  "they're  a  fine  team,  but 

the}'  wont  cat  shne-pcrjsj'^ 

"  Shoe-pcj^s  !  -vvliat  do  j'ou  mean  ?"  asked  Barr. 

'*  Wliv,  I  mean,"  replied  A ,  "  that  your  team 

•won't  be  cheated  into  eating pc/75  for  oats,  and  would 
advise  you  to  go  to  the  right  bag  next  time." 

The  others,  beginning  to  see  the  joke,  burst  into 
a  perfect  yell  of  laughter;  and  ever  after  ''shoe- 
pegs"  v.as  all  that  was  needed  to  furnish  merriment 
tor  the  whole  crowd. 


It  was  probably  a  laudable  desire  of  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles  which,  one  day  last 
summer,  led  two  of  our  clergymen  out  of  town,  and 
along  the  banks  of  a  stream  which  brushes  the  soil 
of  a  certain  section  of  Connecticut  in  search  of  trout. 
After  having  reached  the  place  of  operations  it  was 
agreed  that,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  sport, 
he  who  put  tlie  last  fish  upon  the  string  should  not 
have  to  carry  the  fish.  They  went  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  before  night  that  string  of  fish  n-eirjhed 
some.  Along  toward  the  close  of  day  the  dominies 
became  somewhat  scattered,  but  by  previous  agree- 
m'ent  met  at  dusk,  and  concluded  to  give  it  up. 

"  Now,"  said  M ,  "you  see  I  put  the  last  fish  on 

the  string  ;  you  may  carry  the  load."  "  Not  yet," 
said  H ;  "don't  be  so  fast."  And  slowl}'  put- 
ting his  hand  into  his  coat-tail  pocket  he  drew  forth 
a  plump  trout,  and  added  him,  as  a  clencher,  to  the 
already  lengthened  thread  of  results.     '•  Now,"  said 

II ,  "  Brother  M ,  you  may  carry  the  fish !'" 

Brother M couldn't  agree  to  it;  so,  following  the 

example  of  Brother  H — — ,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  j)lwnj)ei'  trout,  and  won  the  daj' !  Both  the  rev- 
erends had  been  struck  with  the  same  idea,  unknown 
to  each  other.  II gave  it  up,  and  groaned  be- 
neath the  load. 


We  have  an  Irishman  employed  in  our  store,  in 
Chicago,  to  whom  we  give  our  letters  each  evening 
to  post.  The  second  evening  we  handed  them  to 
him,  saying,  "  Well,  David,  I  guess  we'll  have  to 
trust  you  to  mail  these  letters."  "Sure,"  he  re- 
jjlied,  "  and  you  may  well  do  that !  And  did  you 
get  them  all  safe  that  I  mailed  last  night.'"  And 
he  has  nearly  every  day  since  incjuired  of  us,  in  all 
the  honesty  of  his  heart,  whether  we  have  "  resaved 
all  the  lethers"  mailed  by  him  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. 

It  was  recently  recorded  as  something  remarka- 
ble that  Gottschalk  had  composed  a  piece  of  music 
for  thirty  pianos.  Upon  reading  which  Mac  de- 
clared it  nothing  wonderful,  as  he  knew  a  man  who 
had  written  several  pieces  ior forte-pianos  ! 

A  "  Lady  Admirer"  of  the  Drawer  in  Maryland 
gathers  and  sends  the  following: 

One  of  the  least  known  but  most  interesting  parts 
of  Virginia  is  that  known  as  the  Eastern  Sliore, 
com})nsing  the  counties  ofAccomac  and  Northamp- 
ton. This  part  of  the  State  was  settled  not  long 
after  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  and  tlic  country 
abounds  in  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of  tlie 
former  possessors  of  the  now,  in  many  cases,  dilap- 
idated homesteads. 

Each  estate  had  its  burial-ground ;  and  in  these 
old  family  ccmeterios  are  found  some  strange  rec- 
ords of  the  ])ast.  An  olHcer  of  our  troo]»s,  rccently 
fitationcd  in  Eastville,  sends  the  following  epitaphs, 


which  are  copied,  "  verbatim  et  literatim,"  from  the 
tombs  on  the  old  estate  of  "  Arlington,"  about  six 
miles  above  Cape  Charles,  in  Northampton  County, 
and  may  serve  to  interest  those  of  your  readers  cu- 
rious in  such  matters : 

"■  Under  tliis  Marble  Tomb  lies  y  body  of  Hon.  Jolm 
Cuatid  Esq— City  of  Williamsburg  and  Parish  of  Bruton— 
formerly  of  Hunger's  Parish  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Vir- 
ginia — couuty  of  Northampton,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
aged  70  years,  yet  lived  but  Seven  yeai-s,  which  ^yas  tlie 
space  of  time  he  kept  a  Bachelor's  house  at  Arlington  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  tomb  there  is  engraved : 

"  Thia  Inscription  put  on  this  Tomb  by  his  own  positive 
order." 

On  an  adjoining  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  above-named  John  Custis,  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  a  rather  curious  spec- 
imen of  spelling : 

"  Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Custis  Esq,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cill  and  Major  Jenerall  of  Virginia,  who  departed  this  life 
20 th  Janvray  1G9G,  aged  GO  Years,  and  by  his  Side  a  Son 
and  Daughter  of  his  Grandson  John  Custis  whom  he  had 
by  tlie  Daughter  of  Daniel  Parke  Esq,  Captain  Jenerall 
and  Chief  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 
"  '  Virtus  Post  funera.'  " 

Of  the  John  Custis  who  "lived  but  Seven  years" 
there  is  a  tradition  current  that  he  caused  the  death 
of  his  wife  by  causing  to  be  infected  with  small-pox 
a  splendid  dress  he  imported  for  her  from  Europe, 
and  gave  her  as  a  present.  His  many  quarrels  with 
his  Avife,  and  their  domestic  troubles,  were  as  notori- 
ous as  those  of  his  kinsfolk.  Dr.  Custis  and  his  wife. 
Tradition  saith  that  in  the  difficulties  of  the  latter 
pair  the  Madame  sometimes  got  the  upper-hand,  as 
was  evidenced  one  day  when  they  were  driving  near 
the  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  when  they  chanced 
to  get  into  warm  dispute  about  the  result  of  a  re- 
cently played  game  of  whist.  The  Doctor  avowed 
the  result  to  be  one  way — the  lady  was  positive  it 
was  another.  The  Doctor  grew  enraged,  and  told 
her  if  she  did  not  yield  her  point  he  would  drive 
into  the  bay.  "Drive  on.  Sir!"  was  her  reply. 
He  turned  his  horses'  heads  toward  the  water  and 
drove  in,  watching  his  Avife's  face  for  any  signs  of 
fear,  but  none  were  there.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew 
the  Avater  till  the  carriage  Avas  almost  floating,  the 
horses  SAvimming;  Avhen,  regarding  liim  Avith  calm 
eyes,  the  lady  said,  "Where  are  you  going.  Doctor 
Custis?"  "To  hell,  Madame!''  Avas  his  rep-y. 
"  DriA'e  on,  then ;  I  can  go  as  far  as  you  can !"  si.id 
the  lady.  Doctor  Custis  stared  a  Avliile,  then  turn- 
ed his  horses'  heads  for  the  shore,  and  drove  home, 
"a  sadder  and  a  Aviser  man."  - 

This  stoiy  has  been  credited  to  the  John  Custis 
of  Arlington  ;  but  residents  of  Northampton,  con- 
A'ersant  Avith  all  tlie  family  traditions  of  the  county, 
say  it  is  otherAvise,  and  that  the  Doctor  Custis  men- 
tioned liA'ed  some  time  after  John  Custis. 


Captain  D ,  Avho  copied  the  "Arlington" 

epitaphs,  Avas  at  one  time  acting  as  Pro\'0|^  Mar- 
shal of  tlie  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  and  among 
other  funny  reminiscences  tells  the  following: 

I  Avas  sitting  in  my  office  one  day  Avhcn  a  Avorthy 
old  lady  of  the  neighborhood  entered  in  quite  an 

excited  manner,  and  said,    '  Capen  D ,  I  Avant 

you  to  gi'  me  a  purtect !"  "  What  is  the  matter.'" 
I  said.  ' '  Wliy,  you  see  I  Avant  a  ])urtect  agin  cousin 
Jimmy.  Cousin  Jimmy  he  Avon't  keep  his  ccoavs 
outen  my  corn ;  and  his  childeu's  bin  a  chunkin 
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C''  chunkin"  is  throwing  sticks  or  chips]  my  chil- 
den ;  and,  Capen,  1  want  a  purtect.  I'm  a  pore 
lone  'oman,  with  seven  head  o'  gal  childen,  and  I 
can't  have  cousin  Jimmy  gwine  on  this  waV !" 

Of  course  cousin  Jimmy  Avas  advised  to  behave 
himself,  and  the  " pore  lone  'oman"  and  her  "seven 
head  o'  gal  childen"  were  accordingly  very  grateful. 


Captain  D was  called  upon  to  settle  all 

manner  of  difficulties,  many  of  which  are  not  such 
as  are  generally  thought  amenable  to  military  rule. 
A  man  came  to  him  once  complaining  of  the  bad 
behavior  of  his  wife,  stating  that  she  whipped  him. 

Captain  D called  the  wife,  and  inquired  into 

the  affair.  She  denied  that  she  whipped  her  lord. 
She  said  she  only  "druv  him  outen  the  corn-field 
with  a  par  o'  scissors !" 

"Pun."  sends  a  Sunday-school  story,  old  as  the 
hills,  published  years  ago,  and  in  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
and  then  he  adds  another  • 

Lizzie  was  a  pretty  little  girl  of  eight  years.  She 
was  fond  of  dress,  and  longed  for  "  a  handsome  ring 
with  a  stone  in  it."  Her  brother  bought  her  one  of 
paste,  which  was  just  as  acceptable  to  her  as  a  gen- 
uine diamond  would  have  been.  One  day  a  friend 
visiting  the  family  asked  her,  "  Lizzie,  Avhcre  did 
you  get  your  pretty  ring?" 

"  Brother  gave  it  me," 

"Is  it  diamond.?" 

To  whicli  she  very  indignantly  replied,  "Well, 
I  should  think  it  ought  to  be ;  it  cost  tLoen'y-fice 
cents .'" 


A  siEMBER  of  one  of  the  sable  bands  of  musicians 
in  Boston  wishing  to  resign  his  position,  couched  his 
request  in  the  following  terras  : 

''  Mr. ,  Esq.  : 

"  Sir, — Owing  to  the  delinquency  of  my  attendance  to 
the  band,  and  the  hinderaace  of  my  progressiveriess,  I  feel 
that  I  am  obligated  to  tender  this  as  my  resignation. 

''Yours  truly, ." 


DuRiNO  the  War  of  Rebellion,  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  Generals  Sills  and  Dumont,  with  their  forces, 
drove  from  Shelbyville.  Kentucky,  the  rebel  armies 
of  Generals  Smith  and  Claiborn.  Just  afterward 
the  Union  Generals  with  their  staffs  were  riding 
through  the  main  street  of  the  town,  "when  they 
heard  the  cry  "Halt!'  coming  from  a  little  boy, 
about  five  years  of  age.  Tlie  GencralSj  much 
amused  at  the  order,  accordingly  halted.  '■  Who 
are  you  ?"  cried  the  boy,  "  Feds  or  Rebs.'  '  "  Wc 
are  Union  men."  replied  the  Generals.  "All  right!" 
said  the  boy.      "You  can  pass  on!" 


Some  years  ago  Be  v.  A.  M .  now  pastor  of 

one  of  our  leading  city  churches,  was  stationed  at 
Clarksburg,  whence  he  often  visited  his  flocks  in 
the  various  quarters  of  the  surrounding  region.  In 
those  primitive  days  cliurches  were  not  numerous 
and  school-houses  were  far  apart,  and  it  was  very 
common  to  hold  "meeting"  in  the  dwcllmg  of  some 
zealous  brother,  when  the  weather  would  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  "  God's  first  temples."  On  one  occa- 
sion the  Kev.  Mr.  M held  a  meeting  in  the  up- 
per end  of  Harri.son  Count}',  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

at  the  house  of  Brother  B .     The  house  was 

neither  large  nor  commodious.  It  was  a  small 
frame  structure,  uncoiled,  and  withoiit  "underpin- 
ning," and  being  set  up  pretty  Iii:^h  on  four  blocks, 
was  rather  frail  than  otherwise.     Tiic  room  was 


small,  the  congregation  numerous,  the  seats  few, 
the  preacher  eloquent,  and  the  interest  in  the  ser- 
mon profound.  Tlie  snow  had  been  tracked  in  till 
it  lay  pretty  thick  on  the  floor,  and  about  the  door 
had  been  beaten  down  into  quite  a  glare  of  ice. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sermon  came  in  Brother 

M'W ,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  who  had 

been  detained  unusually  late.  There  was  no  chance 
for  a  seat,  and  in  order  to  create  the  least  possible 
interruption  of  the  exercises  Brother  M'W qui- 
etly closed  the  door  and  took  his  stand  with  his  back 
against  it,  with  his  feet  advanced  and  his  legs  at  a 

good  angle  for  bracing.     Now  Brother  MW 

was  not  only  a  "pillar,"  but  a  Aveighty  one— a  full 
three  hundred  pounder,  with  corresponding  breadth 
of  l)asc.  He  had  not  stood  very  long,  absorbed  in 
getting  hold  of  the  threads  of  the  discourse,  till  his 
avoirdupois  began  to  tell  on  the  treacherous  snow 
beneath  his  feet;  and  all  at  once,  as  he  stood  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  before  he  could  possibly 
anticipate  the  catastrophe,  his  feet  ' '  skooted"  for- 
ward, his  legs  followed,  and  the  ponderous  brother 
came  down  upon  the  floor  Avith  a  "chugg"  that 
shook  the  house  like  a  young  earthquake.  The  ef- 
fect was  tremendous.  The  sermon  was  iustantl}' 
suspended,  and  the  attention  of  tlie  startled  congre- 
gation directed  to  the  door.     But  Brother  IM'W 

was  not  disconcerted  for  a  moment.  With  perfect 
calmness  he  uttered  a  dignified  "Ahem  !"  and  com- 
posed himself  into  an  easy  sitting  posture,  as  if  his 
sitting  down  just  then  and  there  and  in  that  partic- 
ular manner  was  the  most  matter-of-course  thing 
in  the  world,  and  had  been  intended  by  him  from 
the  moment  he  entered  the  door.  The  congrega- 
tion smiled  audihh",  while  the  preacher  searched 
long  and  vainly  for  some  passage  that  appeared  to 
have  been  left  out  of  his  Bible,  and  was  compelled 
to  hasten  on  to  his  "fifthly  and  lastly"  becaiise  he 
couldn't  find  it. 


As  another  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  resource 
possessed  by  Brother  M'W the  following  well- 
authenticated  incident  may  be  mentioned: 

Many  years  ago,  when  he  visited  this  cit}^  for  the 
first  time,  he  Avas  much  given  to  strolling  around 
town  looking  at  the  sights,  and  being  greatly  at- 
tracted by  the  signs,  didn't  ponder  the  path  of  his 
feet  as  well  as  he  should  have  done.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  while  his  cj-es  were  skyward,  not 
being  free  from  the  influence  of  gravitation,  he  Avent 
doAvn  all  at  once  into  an  uncovered  cellar,  from 
Avhich  he  emerged  in  a  few  moments  somewhat 
scratched  and  soiled,  but  perfectlj'  cool  and  collect- 
ed. Just  then  a  gentleman  came  along,  who,  by 
the  amused  expression  of  countenance  he  Avore,  had 
evidently  Avitnesscd  the  sudden  disappearance  of  our 
country  friend,  Avho  immediately  remarked,  Avithout 
addressing  himself  to  any  one  in  particular,  that  he 
guessed  the  man  he  Avas  looking  for  Avasn't  doAvn 
there. 


"The  tailor  makes  the  man!"  emphatically  de- 
clared a  village  philosopher.  "  No,  Sir,"  replied  a 
by-stander,  "it  is  dress  that  makes  the  nuxn." 
"Then  Avhat  does  the  tailor  make ?"  "  Well,  per- 
haps from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  profit  on  a  suit."' 


Tin:  only  joke  that  Lieutenant-Gen' ral  Grant 
Avas  ever  known  to  perpetrate  Avas  one  day  during 
his  campaign  in  ]Missi.s.sij)j)i,  Avlicn  the  rcbi  1  general 
Winter  was  coming  up  to  attack  one  of  the  Avings  ol' 
his  army,  Avhere  the  Commander-in-Chief  happened 
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to  be  himself  present.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Grant, 
quietly  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  and  look- 
ing around  at  the  officers  near  him,  "you  see  a  se- 
vere Winter  approaching,  and  I  advise  you  to  have 
the  boys  keep  vp  a  f/oodjire .'" 

"Doctor,"  said  a  hard-looking  customer  the 
other  day  to  a  physician,  "I  am  troubled  -with  a 
depression,  an  uneasiness  about  the  breast.  What 
do  you  suppose  the  matter  is  ?"'  "  All  very  easily 
accounted  for,"  said  the  physician ;  "you  have  wa- 
ter on  the  chest."  "Water!  Come,  that -nill  do 
well  enough  for  a  joke;  but  how  could  I  get  water 
on  m}'  chest,  when  I  haven't  touched  a  drop  for 
more  than  fifteen  vcars  ?" 


Not  long  after  his  first  brief,  a  circumstance  oc- 
curred which  elicited  the  first  scintillation  of  Cur- 
ran's  genius,  and  rendered  him  a  terror  alike  to  the 
bench  and  the  bar. 

Lord  Kobertson,  one  of  the  presiding  judges,  was 
very  unpopular  both  as  a  nmn  and  a  jurist.  He 
had  undertaken  to  edit  an  edition  of  151ackstonc,  but 
being  afraid  of  the  critics,  he  simply  gave  it  the  title 
of  ''IJlackstone's  Commentaries,  by  a  Member  of 
the  Irish  I'ar."  Soon  after  the  work  appeared 
Curran  was  pleading  a  case  before  his  lordship, 
when  the  judge  interrupted  him,  and  said: 

"Gentlemen  of  tlic  jury,  the  learned  counsel  lias 
mistaken  the  law  of  this  case.    The  law  is  so  and  so." 

To  which  Curran  tartly  replied  : 

"If  his  lurd>hip  says  so,  the  etiipiotte  of  the  court 
demands  that  I  submit,  though  ncitlK-r  the  statute 
nor  common  law  of  the  country  should  sanction  his 
lordship's  opinion  ;  but  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege, 
too,  to  inform  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I 
have  never  sceii  tlie  law  so  interpreted  in  any  book 
of  my  library." 

I.<ird  K()bor(s(>n  sneeritiL'ly  replied,  "Perhaps 
your  library  is  rather  small,  Mr.  Curran." 

"  I  admit,"  said  Curran,  "my  library  is  small; 
but  I  have  always  found  it  more  profitable  to  read 
good  books  than  to  publish  bad  one*; — IxnJiS  which 
their  very  anthers  and  editors  areashamrd  to  own." 

"Sir,"  said  the  judge,  **vou  are  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  the  judicial  characti-r." 

To  this  Curran  jiruniptly  replied  : 

"Speaking  of  (//yrj/>ir,  your  hirdsliip  reminds  me 
of  a  book  I  have  read — I  refer  to  'Tristram  Shan- 
dy'— in  which,  if  your  lordship  has  read  it,  you 
will  remember  that  the  Irish  lUifiVr  Kcclie,  on  en- 
gaging in  a  scjuabble,  lent  his  coat  to  a  by-stander, 
and  after  the  light  was  ended  he  discovered  that  he 
had  got  a  good  beating  and  lost  his  coat  into  the 
bargain — your  lordship  can  apply  the  illustration." 

"  Sir,"  Siiid  the  judge,  very  petulantly,  "if  yuu 
say  another  word  I'll  commit  you." 

"If  you  do,  my  lord,"  replied  Curran,  coolly, 
"both  you  and  I  shall  have  tlie  pleasure  of  reflect- 
ing that  I  am  not  the  worst  thintj  your  lordship  has 
C07nmitted.'^ 


YuoM  Cherry  Grove,  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 
we  have  two  very  clever  stories,  whi^h  the  writer 
says  he  is  sure  have  never  been  published. 

We  have  a  very  eccentric  character  out  West,  a 
young  man,  best  known  by  the  nojyi  de  plume  of 
"Beau  Ilackett."  He  was  for  a  number  of  years 
connected  with  the  press  of  Chicago,  but  has  re- 
cently beaten  his  pen  into  a  plowshare,  I  learn,  and 
abandoned  letters  for  the  more  profitable,  though 
perhaps  less  pleasurable,  occupation  of  fanning. 


As  many  of  his  eccentricities  have  already  figured 
in  the  public  journals,  I  am  only  adding  to  the  list 
by  giving  you  the  subjoined  : 

About  four  years  ago  Beau  might  have  been  seen 

one  day  sitting  in  front  of  the  Planters'  Hotel,  St. 

Louis,  in  what  he  frequently  termed  his  normal 

state—"  dead  broke."     It  so  hai)poned,  too,  that  he 

was  sadly  in  need  of  means  with  which  to  liquidate 

I  a  small  hotel  bill  and  pay  his  passage  to  Chicago. 

I  Suddenly  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him.     He 

;  remembered  an  acquaintance  in  the  citv,  and  rnsh- 

I  ing  into  the  hotel  he  indited  the  following  note, 

which  he  dispatched  by  a  messenger : 

Plistkhs'  Hotel, ,  1861. 

Dear  L :  I  have  made  .h  btt  of  twenty  dollars  that 

you  will  lend  me  that  amount  u{Km  jipplication.  I'lciise 
send  it  by  the  boarir,  ami  I  will  divide  tho  wiuuing,  'Will 
Bend  you  your  share  of  the  bet  inunediutely. 

lu  hajjte,  IIaceett. 

I'nforttinately  I., had  not  so  much  money  about 

him,  but  tho  opportunity  for  making  ten  was  too 
good  to  lose.  He  "was  not  long  in  raising  the  mon- 
ey, and  then,  with  itcliing  palm,  awaited  the  re- 
turn. A  second  note  came  promptly,  which  ran  as 
follows : 

Deab  Ii :    I  scaiTrly  know  how  to  thank  you  for 

your  kindnes.".  Inclosed  lind  ten  dollan"— your  nhare  of 
tlie,lx't.  As  there  was  nolliin)?  Fnid  about  tho  time  in 
which  I  chould  rctuni  the  twenty  that  I  borrowed,  pleato 
excuiMj  payment  until  a  more  convenient  period,  wlien  I 
can  bettor  epare  it.  Thine,  etc.,  II. 

"Sold!  soldi"  exclaimed  L ,  as  ho  recog- 
nized tlie  inevital)le  Ilackett  ism.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
sume that  he  never  loaned  tw  cnty  dollars  on  a  bet 
again. 

On  another  occasion  Beau  was  in  want  of  a  rail- 
road i>ju*s  from  Cincinnati  to  riit.-<l)urg.  After  ob- 
taining an  introtluction  to  tho  passenger  agent  he 
rcprc8ente<l  that  he  was  out  of  money,  and  as  a 
speedy  visit  to  tho  Iron  City  was  a  pressing  neces- 
sity he  wc  uld  like  to  obtain  a  free  puss. 

"Never  do  business  in  that  way,"  replied  tho 
agent. 

"And  it's  seldom  that  I  do,"  said  the  wag,  as- 
suming a  melancholy  air;  "but  my  fatlier  is  not 
exi)ccted  to  live,  and  under  such  circumstances  I 
thought  you  might  accommo<latc  me." 

"And  under  such  circumstances  I  certainly  will, 
although  it  is  contrary  to  our  rules,". said  the  agent, 
patronizingly,  at  the  same  time  surveying  his  cus- 
tomer from  head  to  foot,  and  perceiving  tliat  his 
exterior  indicated  resj)ectable  distress. 

The  pass  was  given,  and  the  recipient  was  oft"  in 
a  jiflTy.  Subsequently  the  agent  learned  that  Beau's 
father  had  been  dead  al'Out  eighteen  years.  Meet- 
ing the  bereaved  youth  upon  the  streets  one  day  he 
exclaimed : 

"Ah!  good-morning!  I  believe  I  gave  you  a 
pass  once  to  go  and  see  your  father  die  ?" 

"Never!" 

"Dare  say  you  have  forgotten  it.  Did  I  not 
give  you  a  pass,  and  to  get  that  pass  did  you  not 
tell  me  that  vour  father  was  not  expected  to  live?" 

"  Exactly!" 

"  Your  father  has  been  dead  these  eighteen  years." 

"Right,  within  a  few  months." 

"  Yet  5'ou  said  he  was  not  expected  to  live." 

"  No  more  he  is ;  at  least  not  till  after  the  mil- 
lennium." 

The  agent  saw  it.  He  acknowledged  the  maize, 
and  often  laughs  at  the  joke,  even  unto  this  day. 
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AT  no  very  distant  date  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  patient  in  the  Institution  of 
which  this  article  treats.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  describe  the  form  in  which  my  affec- 
tion manifested  itself.  I  only  mention  it  here 
to  show  that  I  have  had  ample  means  of  see- 
ing the  details  of  the  management  of  the  Asy- 
lum. Since  my  recovery  I  have  as  a  guest 
visited  the  Institution,  and  thus  produced  the 
drawings  and  narrative  which  arc  now  com- 
mended to  the  reader's  attention.  Of  their 
truthfulness  I  think  there  will  be  no  question. 
Feeling  no  malice,  I  have  certainly  set  down 
nothing  in  that  spirit ;  and  there  is  little  which 
the  managers  could  wish  me  to  extenuate. 

Blackwcll's  Island,  notwithstanding  its  beau- 
ty, has  no  very  good  name.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  Penitentiary  was  the  first 
building  erected  upon  it,  and  the  island  for  a 
long  time  was  known  only  as  the  site  of  that 
abode  of  crime.  To  none  of  the  other  struc- 
tures it  contains,  indeed,  would  one  like  to  be 
compelled  to  go — to  the  Work-house,  the  Alms- 
house, the  Hospital,  or  the  Insane  Asylum  ;  yet 
to  the  last  two  a  compulsory  visit  might  well 
be  unattended  with  disgrace. 

The  Lunatic  Asvlum  stands  at  that  end  of 


the  island  flirthest  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  is,  as  regards  scenery,  fiir  better  located 
than  any  one  of  the  others.  On  the  eastern 
side  Ravenswood,  "with  its  luxuriant  foliage  and 
elegant  architecture,  appears.  From  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river  Bellevue  Gardens  and 
several  noble  mansions  with  their  boat-houses 
and  terraces  look  down.  Then  the  eye,  glanc- 
ing unrestrained  up  the  stream,  sees  the  his- 
toric "Hell-Gate,"  Avith  the  adjacent  smiling 
village  of  Astoria  ;  farther  on,  the  leafy  shores 
of  Ward's  Island  discover  themselves.  Tlie 
picturesque  ferry-boat  landing  on  the  Manhat- 
tan side  at  Eighty -sixth  Street,  with  its  sur- 
roundings of  gayly-painted  skiffs  and  sail-boats, 
and  the  Hotel  rearing  aloft  its  old  rickety  Avails, 
form  other  objects  of  interest  as  the  attention 
again  reverts  tOAvard  the  city.  In  summer  the 
river  presents  a  continued  scene  of  animation. 
Graceful  yachts,  helped  by  the  swift  current, 
glide  by  Avith  CA-en  more  than  their  Avonted 
speed ;  the  mammoth  Sound  steamboats  plow 
past  Avith  increasing  roar  and  turbulence  of  Ava- 
ters ;  and  noAv  and  then  skeleton  race-boats, 
propelled  by  sturd}'  arms  and  active  muscles, 
shoot  SAviftly  along. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  comprises  three  sepa- 
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rate  buildings,  known  as  the  "Asylum,"  the 
"Lodge,"  or  Mad-house,  and  the  "Retreat." 
I  have  named  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  situated,  the  Asylum,  or  original  and  larg- 
est structure,  being  the  one  nearest  the  end  of 
the  island.  This,  though  displaying  irregularity 
in  tlie  architectural  plan,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing edifices  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections.  It 
consists  of  two  wings,  forming  a  right  angle  with 
their  octagonal  centre.  Of  these,  one  is  in- 
habited by  female,  the  other  by  male  j)aticnts. 
The  octagon  is  devoted  to  offices,  parlors,  and 
physicians'  apartments. 

Each  wing  has  three  stories  and  an  attic, 
which  are  divided  into  bedrooms  on  either  side 
of  a  long  hall.  These  halls  are  inscribed  at 
their  entrance,  Male  or  Female  Halls,  1,  2,  or  3, 
according  to  tlicir  elevation  and  tlie  sex  of  the 
denizens.      The  attic  contains  the  sick-room. 

The  Lodge  or  Mad-house,  to  which  access  is 
never  attainable  by  visitors,  is  the  place  of  con- 
tinement  for  the  most  violent  cases.  All  new- 
comers are,  however,  generally  jilaced  there  un- 
til they  disclose  their  characters.  Then,  if  suf- 
ficiently mild,  they  are  removed  to  the  Asylnm 
or  the  Retreat.  Tlie  Retreat  is  a  l)uilding  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Work-house,  the  insti- 
tution adjacent  to  the  Insane  Asylum.  It  is 
now  a  rc('e])ta(le  for  female  ])atients,  who  usu- 
alivontnumbc-i'  the  male  more  than  two  to  one. 


In  the  Lodge  there  are  four  halls  given  up  to 
females,  while  but  two  are  inhabited  by  males. 

There  are  other  buildings  which,  though  un- 
tenanted by  the  insane,  are  rendered  necessary 
by  the  size  of  the  Institution.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  Cook-house,  where  the 
food  is  prepared  for  use.  This  consists  main- 
ly of  soup,  boiled  by  means  of  steam-pipes  in 
stationary  kettles.  From  these  it  is  carried  in 
large  tin  vessels  to  the  dificrent  halls  of  the 
three  main  structures.  The  engine-room  occu- 
pies more  than  one-third  of  the  Cook-house,  in- 
asmuch as,  besides  that  necessary  for  cooking, 
it  generates  steam  on  which  the  warmth  of  the 
Asylnm  dei)ciuls  during  winter.  The  washing 
of  all  the  })atients'  clothes  is  performed  in  the 
same  building,  mainly  by  machinery. 

The  Institution  is  sui)i)lied  with  water  by 
submarine  i)ipes  connecting  with  tlie  Croton 
reservoir.  Large  tanks  in  the  several  edifices 
kcej)  UJ1  the  su]>i)ly  when,  as  is  not  infrequent- 
ly, the  i)ipcs  are  injured  l)y  anchors  or  other- 
wise. 

Among  the  outhouses  is  a  stable,  a  car))en- 
ter's  shop,  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  a  paint 
sho]).  A  dead-house  also  figures  nearby.  Four 
large  wooden  structures  are  erecting  for  the 
benefit  of  patients  sent  from  other  institutions 
upon  the  island — the  Work-house,  Alms-house, 
etc.  When  typhus  may  rage  it  is  probable  they 
will  al>o  be  used  as  a  fever  hosj)ital. 
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The  Asylum  grounds  contain  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  acres  (the  island  containing  one  hun- 
dred), and  produce  all  the  vegetahles,  except 
potatoes  and  turnips,  used  by  the  Institution. 
Of  potatoes  and  turnips  about  two  hundred 
bushels  each  are  raised  ;  tomatoes,  two  hun- 
dred bushels  ;  caiTOts,  one  hundred ;  beets,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  parsnips,  one  hundred  and 
forty  ;  other  kinds  in  due  proportion.  The  till- 
ing of  the  land,  like  most  of  the  work  about 
the  Asylum,  is  done  by  patients  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  paid  official. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  grounds  is  de- 
voted to  yards  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane, 
and  an  extensive  garden  blooms  with  many- 
colored  flowers.  Rarities  are  not  infrequent. 
An  ornamental  summer-house  adds  to  the  charm 
of  the  spectacle,  while  grand  old  willows,  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  button-woods,  with  other  trees, 
make  the  scene  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
main  Asylum  exceedingly  picturesque  by  their 
diversified  and  luxuriant  foliage.  The  carriage 
road  to  the  principal  entrance  runs  through  a 
densely-shaded  avenue,  and  a  fine  vista  pre- 
sents itself — at  the  end  of  which  the  blue  wa- 
ter gleaming  in  the  sun,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  white  sail,  delights  the  eye.  The  as- 
pect of  nature  can  not  be  too  highly  estimated 
in  its  effects  upon  the  better  class  of  patients  ; 
it  is  the  most  prominent  alleviation  of  the  suf- 


ferings they  feel  in  being  separated  from  friends, 
and  for  no  sin  confined  in  durance  vile.  It  af- 
fords them  that  on  which  they  can  build  many 
a  pleasant  thought,  and  helps  them  to  relieve 
their  minds  of  the  fancies  which  oppress  them. 

Among  other  noticeable  objects  pertaining 
to  the  grounds  is  a  pond  of  considerable  size, 
which,  though  of  rather  brackish  water,  is  use- 
ful in  the  winter,  furnishing  ice  for  the  Work- 
house and  the  Asylum,  and  good  skating  for 
the  oflScers  and  certain  patients. 

There  are  fifty-six  ofiicers,  attendants,  and 
employes  salaried  by  the  Commissioners.  Of 
these  the  resident  Physician  holds  the  entire 
executive  poAver.  There  are  usually  three 
assistant  physicians  and  a  chaplain  attached  to 
the  Institution.  An  engineer  and  two  watch- 
men are  among  the  officials.  The  duties  of 
the  latter  extend  during  the  night  as  well  as 
day.  There  are  two  attendants  to  each  hall 
in  the  Asylum  and  Retreat.  The  Lodge  is 
presided  over  by  a  female  superintendent,  and 
each  hall  has  a  single  keeper.  The  Matron 
has  the  charge  of  the  general  housekeeping  in 
all  the  buildings,  and  stands  highest  in  rank 
among  the  female  attaches.  A  gardener  and 
a  cook  are  noticeable,  as  well  as  the  attendants 
in  the  sick-room.  The  laundry,  wash-house, 
and  ki'jchen  include  most  of  the  other  employes. 

The  number  of  patients  is  usually  about  800. 
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More  than  one-half — perhaps  two-thirds — arc 
of  foreign  nativity  :  Irchmd  annually  furnish- 
ing l.VJ,  ami  Germany  (10.  The  usual  num- 
l)cr  of  admissions  during  a  year  is  840.  while 
di.scharges  and  deaths  amount  to  a  similar 
numher.  Of  male  patients  who  are  single  there 
are  more  than  of  those  who  are  married,  wlnle 
witli  females  it  is  the  reverse.  The  female  ma- 
jority in  respect  to  age  lies  with  those  between 
.'{Oand  40  years  :  the  male  lictween  20  and  'M). 
The  term  of  residenee  of  those  distharged  is 
generally  from  three  to  t.ix  months,  tlicugh  not 
a  few  have  spent  three  years  in  the  A^vlum, 
and  8ome  from  six  to  eighteen  The  latter 
are  usually  di^c  li.irged  unimi»roved. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers  wiih  medica] 
suhdivisions  of  the  f«»nns  of  insanity  :  suffire  it 
to  say  that  mania  ntllicts  more  than  four-tifths 
of  tlie  patients — (Icmcnlia,  or  idiiM-y,  and  grn- 
eral  paralysis  !)eing  the  misfortune  of  the  re- 
mainder. Miinia  inrlutk-s  t'  '  iit  and  rav- 
ing madman  ^md  tho>e  <»)  i  l-y  a  single 
delusion.  Fnnn  six  to  twelve  improper  suh- 
jeets  are  annually  sent  to  the  Institution. 
These  are  nu>"tly  persons  lalmring  nniliT  a 
sh<»rt-livrd  <lelirium  (M-rnsioned  hy  intov 

drink,  though   stuuetimes  a  eriniinal,  ii 

for  a  time  from  the  |>enaJty  of  his  crime  liy  a 
plea  of  insanity,  makes  his  ap|)carancc  from  a 
court  «if  justice. 

Even  where  the  criminal  is  really  a  Inn.tiic 
it  is  not  considered  that  the  A\\lum  in  the 
pro|K>r  place  for  him,  there  U'ing  at  Auhurn. 
erected  hy  the  State,  an  asylum  for  insane  con- 
victs, which  c<imhines  as  far  as  may  l>o  th' 

forls  «if  an  a.^vlum  with  the  strtMiirth  «»f  a 

In  the  con^tructijin  of  «• 
tention  is  givm  more  to  ih. 
than  to  the  fnrat  strength  of  the  c«tahlishmcnt. 
It  is  the  monil  jMiwcr  that  h«>l  "      " 
more  cfl'cctually  than  strong  r>' 
ably  there  is  no  asylum  in  the  ctiuntrr,  except 
that  at  Auburn,  fnmi  which  a  sane  man  could 
not  readily  esnii>e.      In  the  A*vlum  on  lilat  k- 
well's  Island  there  are  no  nK»ms  really  stron- 
ger than  the  usual  sleeping-ri>onjs  of  thchoieU 
in  the  city,  and  the  only  apiK>arancc  of  extra 
strength  is  in  the  cast-in»n  .sullies  of  the  w 
dows,  whiih  might   Ihj  readily  broken.      Ti 
are  well  adapted,  however,  to  common  en- 
of  insanity,  but  are  insecure  for  the  criminal 
ins;ine  with  tlangerous  |)rojK*nsities,  and  aftord 
to  tho.se  who  feign  the  disease,  in  order  to  es- 
cape punishment  for  their  oflfen.ses  ready  fa- 
cilities for  eloj)ement.      One  of  the  unhappiest 
results  of  the  reception  of  this  cla^s  is,  that  the 
other  ins;uic  feel  truly  degraded  by  the  asso- 
ciation, and  are   fearful   that   their  own  lives 
are   endangered.       Many  of  the   patients   are 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  feel  deeply  any  real 
or   fancied   injury  or   injustice.       It    becomes 
with  them  a  matter  of  complaint  that  murdcr- 
oi-s  even  occupy  the  Siime  halls  with  them  and 
sit  at  the  same  table.      Expressions  of  feeling 
arouse  a  sjurit  of  ill-will  and  antagonism,  and 
serious  quarrels  and  difticulties  result. 


There  are  usually  between  thirty  and  forty 
persons  with  suicidal  tendencies  confined  in  the 
Institution.  Most  of  their  manitestations  are. 
however,  nu\de  previous  to  admission.  The 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  success 
of  their  attempts  ai  self-destruction  while  iiv- 
carcerated,  yet  one  or  tw()  annually  etVect  their 
purjMise.  The  nature  of  the  atteujpts  is  vari- 
ous: jumping  from  windows  and  heights,  hang- 
ing, starvation,  stningulation,  cutting  thn»at  or 
am),  drinking  laudanum  or  morjiliine,  and  beat- 
ing the  head  against  the  wall  are  enumerated. 
Considering  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
within  the  Asylum,  it  may  be  stated  that  such 
cases  are  ecpially  dividevl  l»etwcen  them. 

The  clank  of  chains  and  fellers  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  Asylum.  All  means  are  taken 
to  conceal  ever)'  pris<in-like  api>carance.  Iron 
d«M>r>  are  nowhere  seen  ;  entrance  to  the  dif- 
ferent halls  is,  of  courve,  only  obtainable  hy  a 
key;  but,  though  cxtrenudy  strong,  ordinary 
bxks  are  u<*h1  ;  Jnilt^  and  bars  arc  not  \isible. 
The  inm  gratings  of  the  windows  corres|K>nd  in 
their  o|H*nings  to  the  sixe  of  the  panes  of  glasn 
l»eforo  them,  so  that  a  casual  glamv  woidd  de- 
tect nothing  jH't  uliar.  The  ino«.i  violent  cases 
.ire  iMit  simply  into  a  cell  containing  only  a 
mattress  and  a  w<MMlen  vessel;  and  whore  that 
is  M  "  Ml  to  pn'vcnt  harm  a  sirait-jacket 
of  I  cioM'ly  fa.»lcning  the  anus  to  the 

sides  is  used  ,  hut  it  is  rarely  worn. 

The  same  care  now  i  '  '  to  the  clothe^ 
»if  ihe  |talii*nis  ,   ihcsc  v  criy  <»f  ^tri|K>d 

cloth  reocmbling  that  u|Min  convicts  in  other 
buildings  on  the  Inland.  Within  a  few  years 
thev   have   Imhmi   exchnncred   for   suits   of  navv 

tec  of 

—  ,  1  ..  .     ,       ,  ,      ranee ; 

Ihe  females  arc  attired  in  calico  gowns.     Ap- 

tt  iiidiicc- 
'I'hc  ma- 
jority of  the  insane  arc  furnished  with  clothes 
by  the  Commi«»«ionep*.  though  many  are  pro- 
N  ided  by  friends  and  relatives  with  .Hiich  neces- 
saries. At  times,  however,  .stimc  (»f  these  are 
not  allowed  to  wear  their  own  gannents,  their 
destructive  natures  necessitating  stronger  and 
•  attire  Most  of  the  inmates  of 
i       ,      .in*  thus  dud. 

The  ftKxI.  as  I  have  said,  consists  mostly  c>f 
••oup  with  sjKMin  meat,  the  impracticaliility  of 
allowing  the  insane  the  use  «»f  knives  and  forks 
rendering  this  essential.  The  bill  of  fare  is 
not  luxurious,  though  l>etter  than  in  other  in- 
stitutions uiK)n  the  Island.  IJcef  wuip,  really 
meriting  great  commendation,  is  scned  three 
times  weekly  for  dinner;  mutton  and  salt  l>eef 
once.  Tlie  soup  is  thickened  with  Indian 
meal,  and  contains  a  variety  of  vegetables. 
Occasionally,  in  the  season,  other  vegetables, 
such  as  radishes,  accomimny  the  main  dish ; 
but  this  is  .'H.'ldom.  The  bread  is  very  good, 
and  of  all  edibles  furnished  there  is  always  an 
abundance.  Friday  is  a  black  day  with  thf)s<;  of 
squeamish  stomach.s,  for  mush  and  molasses  is 
then  pro>'ided  instead  of  soup.     The  breakfast 
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is  composed  of  bread  and  coffee  ;  the  supper  of 
bread,  butter,  and  tea.  Frecpiently,  as  patients 
are  rccoverinj^  from  their  disease,  and  manifest 
a  desire  for  enii)h)yment,  they  are  furnished  \\  itli 
it,  and  attendants'  fare  ;  this  has  greater  varie- 
ty, and  inchules  roast  meats,  with  coffee. 

It  wouKl  be  desirabk^  that  eadi  unfortunate 
should  occujn'  a  separate  bedroom,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  is  done ;  but  the  overcrowded 
state  of  the  Institution  prevents  i|  as  a  general 
rule.  In  one  hall  of  the  Ketreat  there  are  no 
bedrooms,  and  bedsteads  line  the  walls  merely. 
In  most  of  the  small  bedrooms,  also,  two  sleep, 
though  on  sejjarate  mattresses.  Disturbances 
occasionally  ari>e  through  this  arrangement. 

Most  of  the  patients  are  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  life.  They  are  in  general  friendless  or  poor. 
Persons  able  to  afford  it,  and  gifted  with  natu- 
ral feeling,  would,  of  course,  prefer  to  send  their 
diseased  relatives  or  friends  to  other  than  a 
charitable  institution.  ]\Iany,  however,  arrive, 
committed  by  the  city  magistrates,  their  friends 
being  ignorant  of  their  attliction  or  whereabouts 
until  weeks,  or  perhaps  months,  after  their  pres- 
ence in  the  Asylum.  Manifesting  dangerous 
sym})toms  in  the  street,  they  are  arrested  by 
the  police,  brought  to  the  station-house,  thence 
to  the  Tombs ;  the  physicians  there  file  a  cer- 
tificate, and  the  steamboat  transfers  them  to 
the  Lunatic  Asvlum. 


The  time  of  many  is  mainly  passed  in  cours- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  long  hall  to  the  other , 
some  rapidly,  with  violent  gestures  and  occa- 
sional exclamations,  invectives,  and  oaths;  oth- 
ers, with  dejected  countenances  and  hanging 
heads,  pace  wearily  to  and  fro.  Some  will 
stand  or  sit  motionless  for  hours  together,  and 
of  them  there  are  those  who  would  not  go  to 
their  meals  unless  bid.  Some,  again,  are  lo- 
quacious, sociable  with  their  companions,  de- 
lighted at  the  presence  of  visitors  ;  while  oth- 
ers sedulously  avoid  all  society,  and  will  not 
speak  even  if  addressed. 

The  main  treatment  on  which  reliance  is 
placed  for  cure  consists  in  sedatives  and  tonics, 
the  freedom  from  active  excitements,  and  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits.  As  happiness 
or  unhappiness  in  all  depends  much  upon  men- 
tal training,  so  whatever  tends  to  establish  an 
evenness  of  temper  aids  not  only  in  preventing 
insanity,  but  in  actually  restoring  the  diseased 
mind  to  its  normal  condition. 

By  far  the  majority  of  those  in  confinement 
being  of  an  uncultivated  class,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  means  to  alleviate  the  weariness 
they  experience  in  their  seclusion.  But  there 
are  many  to  whom  books  and  papers  would 
prove  highly  valuable.  Of  these  and  such  like 
inducements  to  mental  ease  the  Institution  ex- 
hibits a  great  deficiency. 
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The  position  in  this  Asylum  of  a  patient  from  j 
the  better  classes  of  society  is  not  enviable.  : 
Crazy  though  he  may  be,  he  has  yet  the  in-  ' 
stincts,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  the   clas.-:  to 
which  he  belongs  ,  and  being  in  daily  compan-  , 
ionship  with  his  Cpposites  in  every  respect  his  ' 
sensibilities  are  shocked  on  every  side.    Amidst 
the  ignoble  mass  there  are  at  times  scholars 
and  gentlemen.     Men  who  have  obtained  dis-  | 
tinction  in  their  various  walks  of  life  find  in 
this  Institution  a  temporary  resting-jdacc  or  a 
final  abode.     Clever  actors,  fine  musicians,  art-  ' 
ists,  literary  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergy- 
men have  been  numbered  among  the  inmates. 
Insanity,  like  death,  is  no   respecter  of  ])er- 
sons. 

Visitors  to  this  Institution,  if  they  come  pro- 
vided with  the  ])roi)cr  ticket,  will,  upon  i)rcscnt- 
ing  it  to  the  clerk,  be  shown  through  a  single 
female  hall  of  the  main  building,  usually  Hall 
3.  I  have  supposed  that  ladies  are  of  the  ])ar- 
ty  ;  if  none  but  gentlemen  are  present,  they  arc 
escorted  in  addition  through  male  Hall  .'i. 

In  these  two  halls  the  (piieter  and  better 
class  of  patients  arc  confined.  The  Lodge  and 
the  Retreat  are,  as  a  rule,  closed  from  public 
curiosity,  the  indecencies  in  both  word  and 
action  of  many  of  the  inmates  rendering  them 
unfit  for  scrutiny.  The  reason  for  refusing  all 
aj)plications  to  see  more  of  tlie  lunatics,  is  tlui 


unhealthy  excitement  induced  by  an  influx  of 
strange  fiices  among  them,  reviving,  as  it  nec- 
essarily must,  old  associations  and  starting  anew 
delusions  which  have  almost  ilied  out.  Vis- 
itors, though  always  treated  with  politeness, 
are  not  at  all  desired  by  the  physicians  of  the 
])lace.  The  cleanliness  and  neatness  ever\' 
where  ap])arent  always  commands  admiration. 
The  white-washed  walls  and  spotless  floors  show 
constant  attention  ;  certain  of  the  patients,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  attendants,  sweeping  and 
dusting  the  boards  daily,  and  thoroughly  scrub- 
bing them  once  a  week. 

After  contemplating  the  strangely  attired, 
close  shaven  residents,  chatting.  ])orhai)s,  with 
some  mild -eyed,  ladylike  monomaniac,  shud- 
dering at  the  approach  of  a  haggard  wretch 
with  uncouth  gesticulations,  receiving  urgent 
prayers  from  many  to  efi'cct  their  release,  the 
sight-secr  descends  tlic  long  winding  staircase 
of  the  octagon  and  ])ri>ceeds  to  the  grounds  for 
further  spectacles. 

IJere,  if  the  weather  be  favorable,  he  will 
doul)tless  find  inclosed  in  a  yard,  profusely  set 
with  trees,  a  motley  crowd  of  men.  Almost 
every  variety  of  di>habille  is  visible.  Some  are 
playing  or  wrestling  with  each  other,  some  en- 
gaged in  altercation,  some  in  quiet  gocial  con- 
verse. Occasionally  one  starts  as  on  a  foot- 
race, another  jumps  as  if  for  a  wager.      Sing- 
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ing,  preaching,  howling  is  heard,  producing  a 
Babel  of  the  most  discordant  noises. 

Having  gazed  sufficiently  the  summer  vis- 
itor strolls  into  the  garden,  the  season  being 
summer,  and  there  consulting  his  watch  learns 
he  has  just  time  in  which  to  walk  the  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  steamboat  dock,  and  the  whis- 
tle of  the  vessel  coming  up  the  river  quickens 
his  steps.  He  is  soon  after  landed  at  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  joyful  at  having  "done"  the  Luna- 
tic Asylum ;  but  that  he  has  seen  and  heard 
merely  a  hundredth  part  of  what  is  most  inter- 
esting the  succeeding  conversations  will,  I  hope, 
))rove. 

With  a  stranger  the  insane  are  often  slow  to 
unbosom  themselves.  If  I  occasionally  seem 
to  push  the  s])ortivc  vein  too  far,  to  be  insuffi- 
ciently filled  with  compassion  for  misfortune, 
the  reader  will  please  accc])t  as  my  excuse  that 
I,  too,  have  been  a  madman,  and  feel  entitled 
to  greater  license  than  the  ordinary  pleasure- 
seeker. 

The  female  patients  (as  well  as  the  male) 
exhibit  every  variety  of  ugliness  of  feature.  It 
would  seem,  from  a  general  survey  of  the  in- 
mates, that  the  demon  of  insanity  j)refcrs  the 
most  repelling  abode.  The  "  fair"  sex  is  really 
represented  but  three  or  four  times  among  the 
live  or  six  hundred  women  in  the  Institution, 
so  at  least  to  the  casual  spectator  it  would  ap- 
l)ear.  Their  dose-cropped  hair,  slovenly  attire, 
and  maniacal  expression,  arc  doubtless  among 
the  causes  of  this.  And  again  many  have  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  sitting  in  the  broiling  sun 
until  the  skin  peels  off  from  their  noses. 

If  a  painter  wished  to  depict  the  Witch  Scene 
in  Macbeth  he  would  here  find  the  finest  mod- 
els— yet  prominent  among  all  monstrosities,  a 
very  paragon  of  hideousness,  stands  Ann  Barry. 
The  pen  is  inadequate  to  describe  her,  but  the 
pencil,  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  may 
lielp  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Contempla- 
tion of  her  grotesque  bulk  induces  the  thought 
that,  like  the  monster  in ' '  Frankenstein, "  she  be- 
came distracted  through  the  sensation  her  ap- 
pearance ever  caused  among  her  fellows.  Her 
gigantic  head  with  its  red,  bushy,  unkerrpt  hair, 
IS  supported  by  a  huge  misshajjen  body  covered 
usually  by  a  coarse  blue  cotton  gown,  while  her 
arms  and  hands  would  astonish  a  prize-fighter. 
Upon  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  one  expe- 
riences a  feeling  akin  to  awe.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  terrific  aspect,  this  singular  creature  is 
of  a  most  tractable  disposition  and  very  useful 
in  the  Cook-house,  carrying  heavy  vessels.  Her 
conversational  powers  are  not  extensive  ;  to  all 
questions  she  replies  by  monosyllables,  given  in 
a  deep  bass  voice  like  the  growl  of  a  wearied 
lion.  Her  appetites  are  strong,  yet  she  is  not 
devoid  of  love  for  the  fine  arts.  Music,  or  what 
doubtless  to  her  is  such,  is  her  great  delight. 
Would  you  fill  her  soul  with  soft  content,  place 
in  her  hands  a  guitar.  Hugging  it  as  though 
it  were  the  idol  of  her  heart,  she  will  sit  ab- 
sorbed in  ecstasy  for  a  whole  afternoon  pro- 
ducing a  monotonous  tum,  tum,  tum.    Though 
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Stupid,  Ann  seems  always  happy,  and  doubt- 
less is  one  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
position  in  the  Asylum. 

With  her  there  is  usually  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  resident  her  fellow-patient,  Norah. 
She  has  the  same  carroty  locks  with  the  same 
frizzled  texture  (though  not  so  profuse).  But 
while  Ann  is  sedate  and  rarely  smiles,  a  con- 
tinual grin  overspreads  the  innocent  face  of 
Norah.  To  glance  at  her  is  to  excite  a  sim-« 
per ;  a  protracted  look  will  influence  her  risi- 
bles  to  such  an  extent  as  to  close  her  eyes  and 
involve  her  whole  frame  in  wriggles  and  con- 
tortions ;  then  a  pleasant  expression  upon  your 
face,  and  she  will  beat  the  ground  with  both 
feet,  turn  her  body  from  side  to  side,  and  amidst 
chuckles  and  snickers  conceal  her  beaming  coun- 
tenance awkwardly  with  both  hands  and  her 
apron.  All  this  Avould  be  very  pretty  in  a  child 
of  three  years  of  age,  but  it  is  supremely  ludi- 
crous in  the  forty-five  years  Norah  numbers, 
and  the  spectator's  mirth  soon  equal  hers.  To 
her  concluding  grunt,  "Ugh,  ugh  I  go  away  I 
go  away,  there  !  stop  it ! "  he  is  hardly  able  to 
attend.  Upon  her  picture  being  taken  she  went 
through  every  variety  of  emotion,  ending  with 
suspicious  glances  at  the  artist,  when  her  mod- 
esty burst  forth  in  tears,  evading  all  the  endear- 
ing words  and  efforts  of  the  attendants  to  re- 
press. Norah  always  impresses  her  acquaint- 
ance as  an  elderly  and  overgrown  baby.  When 
provoked  she  Avears  the  sullen,  angry  look  of  a 
spoiled  boy,  and  emits  a  roar,  intermingled  witli 
broken  words,  while  she  stamps  savagely  upon 
the  ground.      In  person  Norah  is  rather  un- 
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wieKly.  She  may  frcqiiontly  he  lomul  at  tlic 
entrance  to  Foniale  Hall  .'I,  \sIiorc  she  assumes 
the  sinecure  ofKcc  of  iloor-kecpcr,  ever  scennug 
in  an  intense  state  of  satisfaction  with  nothing 
in  i>arti(uhir,  ami  imlulirinK  in  a  vacant  reverie. 
She  may  also  l>o  occasionally  met  carrying  pails 
of  water  from  the  Cook-house.  Her  intelli- 
gence is  sufficient  to  enalde  her  to  eat  ami  ilrink, 
wear  her  clothes  and  sleep  when  she  ^luuiKl. 
She  also  reads  in  the  visages  of  those  about  her 


their  exjiression,  a  scowl  rendering  her  frantic  ; 
her  mental  acumen  is  not  otherwise  notewor- 
thy. 

It  is  customary,  during  i)leasant  weather,  for 
the  female  attendants  in  the  Lodge  to  give  their 
charges  an  early  morning  airing.  In  troops  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  two  by  two,  these  fantastic- 
ally garbed  patients  proceed  through  the  walks 
of  the  Asylum  grounds.  Prominent  in  their 
midst  is  one  styled  the  "Queen,"  who  may  be 
seen  in  the  sketch  of  the  Doctor's  Morning 
Kound  through  the  Lodge,  rejoicing  in  her 
crown  of  artilicial  flowers  and  old  rags.  The 
usual  number  of  scejitre-bearers  are  present  in 
this  Institution  ;  there  arc  some  six  kings ; 
Prince  Albert  rows  in  a  small  boat  belonging 
to  the  resident  physician. 

Now  and  then,  from  the  motley  ranks  j)rom- 
enading,  tjiere  will  dart  some  particularly  hila- 
rious member  who  is  soon  brought  back  by 
threats,  entreaties,  or  force.  The  principal  of 
these  undisciplined  stragglers  is  a  gross,  j)ortly 
wonum,  wh<j  with  wheeilling  smiles  on  her  sens- 
ual countenance  attaiks  every  num  who  may 
Ii:i])pcn  to  be  a  few  yards  otV  with  demands  for 
tobacco.  If  her  recpiest  is  com|)lied  with  she 
jK)ckets  her  treasure,  pats  the  donor  on  the 
back  or  cheek,  in  token  of  thanksgiving,  and 
ri'joins  her  companions  at  a  pace  scarcely  war- 
ranteil  by  her  unwieldy  proportions. 

Another  oildity  anjong  these  poor  creatures 
is  one  who  seems  to  inuigine  herself  a  steam- 
boiler,  her  mouth  being  the  valve.  At  the  bid- 
ding of  her  keeper,  or  for  her  own  case,  she 
will  emit,  during  her  excursions,  a  screech  that 
wtuild  do  honor  to  the  whi«^tle  of  the  largest 
bout  on  the  river.  It  is  given  with  a  passion- 
less expression  and  an  energy  of  purpose  that 
arc  extremely  comical.  Jjcaving  her  and  her 
associates  to  wander  leisurely  back  to  the  Lodge, 
let  us  puss  thut  building  and  enter  the  gate  ot 
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the  yard  of  the  Retreat.     Here  wc  are  at  oncQ 
assailed  by  the  comphiining  old  maid  Miss  B. 

This  lady  is  a  neatly  attired  personage,  some 
forty  years  of  age,  of  a  })lain  but  by  no  means 
unpleasant  cast  of  features.  Her  hair  is  very 
gray  and  in  thick  curls.  The  only  peculiarity 
in  her  appearance  is  induced  by  the  great  care 
which  she  takes  of  herself,  and  consists  of  a 
mask  made  from  a  pasteboard  box,  with  two 
rough  holes  cut  therein,  to  protect  her  skin 
from  the  sun.  A  fan  of  the  same  material  is 
held  in  her  right  hand.  The  left  is,  as  a  rule, 
occupied  in  buttonholing  visitors.  The  story 
of  her  wrongs  is  endless.  She  wishes  that  she 
could  write  a  book  to  horrify  the  world  with  her 
dire  revelations  of  the  fiendish  corruptions  and 
abuses  that  exist  in  the  Asylum.  She  is  cogni- 
zant of  murders  that  have  been  committed,  and. 
gazing  carefully  about  informs  you  in  a  thrill- 
ing Avhisper  that  she  has  more  awful  secrets 
but  dare  not  breathe  them :  her  life  would  be 
taken  should  she  do  so.  Her  discourse  is  co- 
herent, and  she  is  generally  judged  sane  by  those 
who  talk  with  her.  The  writer  himself  once 
had  that  belief.  He  knew  what  it  Avas  to  be 
treated  as  if  crazy.  Since,  however,  she  rushed 
up  to  him  one  day,  dissolved  in  tears  and  cry- 
ing "outrage," and  exhibited  a  bruised  finger, 
he  has  changed  his  opinion  concerning  her. 
The  unheard  of  atrocity  by  which  such  serious 


injury  was  inflicted  was  caused  by  a  frolicksome 
patient  snatching  from  her  lap  some  needle- 
work. Miss  B.  pursuing  her  to  regain  the 
goods  stumbled  against  a  table  and  fell.  Ten 
arsons  and  forty  assassinations  Avere  as  nothing 
to  this  villainy,  to  judge  from  her  denuncia- 
tions. 

If  it  were  not  for  that  girl  she  would  never 
have  stumbled,  if  it  were  not  for  that  stumble 
she  would  not  have  hurt  herself,  the  girl  was 
guilty  of  all — a  perfect  monster,  should  such 
things  be,  etc.,  etc.  Poor  Miss  B.  you  arc 
crazy,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  there  are  others  as 
crazy  unconfined.  If  you  had  friends  willing 
to  support  you,  you  would  not  remain  here. 
You  are  just  insane  enough  to  be  wretched. 

Miss  13.  is  rivaled  in  loquacity  by  Mrs.  N., 
who,  however,  possesses  a  far  wilder  imagina- 
tion. Her  style  is  different  also,  being  that  of 
a  preacher.  At  times  she  has  informed  the 
world  in  general,  and  the  Avriter  in  particular, 
that  the  whole  Institution  belongs  to  her,  not  a 
rag  worn  on  the  place  but  is  hers ;  but  that  her 
servants  somehow  have  got  the  upperhand  and 
order  her  when  she  should  order  them,  though 
a  reckoning  will  surely  come.  Her  mood  chang- 
ing, she  has  declared  that  every  doctor  now  on 
the  island,  and  many  who  have  left  it,  is  her 
husband.  Mrs.  N.  has  singular  facility  in  ex- 
tempore rhyming,  yet   occasionally  the  right 
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word  eludes  her  grasp ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
hear  her  ■without  a  pause,  overthrowing  on  all 
sides  sense  and  syntax,  rush  headlong  through 
sentence  after  sentence  before  an-iving  at  the 
destined  goal. 

An  altercation  now  going  on  in  the  yard  ar- 
rests our  attention.  Two  women  stand  shak- 
ing their  clenched  hands  at  each  other.  One 
of  them  is  a  tall  German  with  disheveled  hair, 
sun-l)urnt  skin,  and  toothless  mouth.  Ilcr 
enuncuUion  is  rajjid  in  the  extreme  and  pitched 
in  a  high  key.  Part  of  her  discourse  is  in  her 
native  tongue,  part  in  broken  English,  but  all 
so  jumbled  together,  so  strangely  uttered  as  to 
render  us  unable  to  get  at  her  meaning.  We 
are  less  fortunate  in  respect  to  her  Irish  0})po- 
nent  —  a  wrinkled  hag,  whose  maledictions, 
given  Avith  cciiial  ferocity,  are  every  wjjere  in- 
terlarded by  profane  exj)rcssions  and  obscenity. 

Satisfied  at  length  that  no  serious  harm  will 
be  inflicted  by  either  we  a])i)roach  a  crouching 
figure,  whose  jireternatural  ugliness  fixes  the 
eye.  She  is  engaged  in  embroidering  strange 
characters  on  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth. 

''What  have  you  there?"  we  ask,  irrever- 
ently. 

''Take  care,  don't  dare  to  touch  it;  hell 
yawns  before  you!"  is  the  response;  and  af- 
frighted eyes  gaze  into  ours. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

*'  This  is  sacred.  It  contains  a  dispatch  from 
the  Almighty  God.  It  is  worth  millions  on 
millions.      I  am  the  Queen  of  Heaven  I" 

liash  mortals  that  we  were  ;  wc  effect  our 
retreat. 

And  now  there  advances  towanl  us  with 
light,  triitjiiug  footstcj)  and  outstretched  hand 
a  plumj)  female.  Her  clothing  is  soiled  and 
slovenly  worn.  Her  countenance  is  unctuous 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  and  muttcui- 
suet.  Her  discolored  teeth  are  tixed  in  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  sheep,  and  her  bare  arms 
glisten  to  the  elbows  with  the  fat  of  the  ani- 
mal. As  she  nears  us  she  drojjs  the  bone,  lier 
head  falls  to  one  side,  and  her  mouth  exjiands 
in  a  loving  leer.  It  is  she — the  irrej)ressil»le 
"^loonshine."  Woe  is  me  that  I  am  a  man. 
It  is  I  who  have  drawn  the  creature  to  us.  I 
have  whiskers,  I  am  therefore  adored.  That 
fearful  scene  is  to  be  repeated. 

She  sidles  hesitatingly  up  to  me  and  extends 
her  dripping  digits — my  modesty  takes  alarm 
— I  retire.  She  grows  l)older,  ])outs  her  li])s 
and  essays  to  kiss  me  ;  both  arms  are  now  ex- 
tended, and  a  tender  embrace  would  surely  fol- 
low did  I  not  ])rccipitately  dodge  behind  a  com- 
panion. In  a  low  murmur  are  constantly  emit- 
ted exi)ressions  of  affection.  Finally  she  gets 
wearied  by  my  shy  manner  and  sportively  claps 
me  on  the  back.  I  thenceforward  bear  a  love- 
token  on  my  coat,  the  imprint  of  her  greasy 
hand.  To  state  it  mildly,  ^liss  M.  is  continu- 
ally playing  the  ancient  game  of  Copenhagen ; 
without  much  regard,  however,  to  certain  of  its 
rules. 

But  where  is  our  accomplished  friend  Fanny 


L.  Our  search  for  her  is  interrupted  by  a  red- 
faced  woman  in  the  raggedest  of  gowns,  who 
seizes  us  by  both  arms,  and,  rapidly  vocifera- 
ting, commands  us  with  threats  to  tell  father 
that  Moll  Maguire  has  a  litter  of  pigs  and  the 
old  sow  is  dead.  She  also  insists  upon  our 
making  Pat  ]\Iulrooney  keep  away  from  Ciddy 
M'Ginnis,  the  ould  varmint,  the  ugly  baste. 
Ha,  ha,  did  we  see  Tim  O "Flaherty  climb  the 
greased  pole  —  didn't  he  fall  sudden.  Ann 
Sullivan  sha'n't  wear  her  silk  dresses  into  the 
dairy  ;  and  we  must  tell  father  that  Teddy 
Roche  doesn't  mind  his  business,  and  she  wants 
to  go  home. 

I  gravely  enter  a  note  in  my  i)ocket-book 
and  promise  all  that  is  asked, 

Fanny  is  at  length  found,  and  a  mock  intro- 
ducti(m  is  given  her  to  the  familiar  faces  about. 

''Dr.  Patch,  the  distinguished — " 

"  Hajjpy  to  meet  you,  Sir.  I  have  heard  of 
a  relative  of  yours,  who  ascended  into  fame  by 
descents  into  the  water.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly decfiit  performer — Mr.  Sam  Patch.  Do 
you  rememl)er ;"  and  forthwith  Fanny  recites 
with  aj)proiiriate  and  striking  gestures  several 
stanzas  from  well  known  verses  in  hotior  of  the 
hero  of  Niagara  Falls.  Her  delivery  both  in 
word  and  action  would  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  ehxpicnt  Gough  and  do  no  discreilit  t<. 
Mrs.  Kemble. 

"The  gentleman  before  you,"  some  one  rc- 
nuirk-,  "is  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious  an- 
cestor. He  also  has  jumi)cd  over  waterfalls. 
The  ladies  wear  them  very  large  now,  and  oc- 
ca.Nionally  lose  them." 

"  Ah  I  then  he  is  doubtless  acquainted  with 
the  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  Fanny  replies,  (|uickly: 
"for  I  presume  he  was  gallant  enough  to  \\rQ- 
sent  it  to  the  lady,  wlio,  having  let  it  drop, 
missed  it." 

"  We  have  heard  much  of  your  vocal  powers. 
Miss  L.,  will  you  not  favor  us  with  a  song?" 

"  'Sing  a  .'^ong  of  sixpence,'  shall  I,  gentle- 
men? 'a  jjocket  full  of  rye.'  A  bottle  of  rye 
whi>ky  is  meant  by  the  j)oet,  I  surmise  ;  it 
often  induces  singing  for  sixj)ence.  Ha,  ha  I 
As  for  me  I  have  only  a  wry  face. " 

"  Pshaw,  Faimy,  be  serious  ,  we  arc  excecd- 
inglv  fond  of  music,  and  would  delight  to  hear 
you.'" 

"Well,  what  will  you  have  ?  What  is  your 
favorite  style  ?  Operatic  or  the  simpler  ballad  ? 
Sad  or  gay  ?" 

"Sing  us  the  melody  you  like  be.st." 

"Well,  the  one  I  sing  oftenest  is  the  Blind 
Girl.  It  suits  me,  for  I  am  always  groping  in 
the  dark." 

She  strikes  at  once  into  a  plaintive  air,  which 
with  its  pathetic  words  absorbs  the  attention 
of  her  ^'isitors.  She  sings  with  real  feeling  and 
true  expression,  and  her  voice,  though  not  rich, 
is  very  sweet.  Upon  our  repeated  requests  she 
sings  another  and  yet  another. 

"We  are  infinitely  indebted  to  you,  Miss  L.. 
but  we  are  not  yet  satisfied.  We  know  how- 
much  farther  you  are  capable  of  pleasing  us. 
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and  long  to  sec  you  dance.  You  are  not  tired, 
we  hope  ?" 

"Oh  no,  I  have  not  yet  thought  of  retiring, 
and  so,  of  course,  could  not  of  tiring.  What 
will  you  have  ?" 

"Any  thing  you  please." 

She  straiglitens  herself,  extends  her  shabby 
skirts  with  botli  hands  after  the  approved  man- 
ner of  danseuses,  and  assumes  a  graceful  atti- 
tude. Then,  humming  the  music  that  should 
be  played,  she  bounds  into  the  first  figure. 
Chasse'-ing,  pirouette-ing  she  performs  many 
of  the  more  difficult  feats  of  the  Tcrpsichorean 
art,  every  movement  full  of  ease  and  elegance. 
Her  agility  is  surprising,  for  she  must  number 
full  forty-five  years,  and  her  locks  are  quite 
gray. 

We  clap  our  hands  loudly  as  with  a  superb 
courtesy  she  sinks  at  our  feet. 

"The  Cachuca,  Fanny,  the  Cachuca!" 

"  Certainly,  my  lords.  You  will  excuse  my 
slippers,  they  are,  ha !  ha !  the  best  I  have,  but 
their  fit  is  charming."  She  ])r()trudos  her  bare 
toes  to  our  gaze,  and  then,  tlirowing  us  a  smile, 
launches  into  the  wild  dance  with  all  the  aban- 
don of  a  Spanish  senorita.  The  languor,  the 
fire,  the  passion  of  its  voluptuous  figures  are 
given  con  amore,  yet  chastely.  Our  plaudits 
are  renewed  with  fervor  at  its  conclusion,  and 
ve  bid  her  farewell. 

Fanny    was    unquestionably  at   one   period 


gifted  with  much  beauty  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary intellectf;  sparks  of  the  latter  even  now 
remain  and  frequently  burst  forth  in  repartee. 
Yet  all  her  fine  qualities  were  during  their  per- 
fection prostituted  to  base  uses — she  has  been 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  demi-monde.  Her 
acquaintance  with  men  prominent  in  the  world 
is  extensive,  and  she  delights  to  relate  anec- 
dotes concerning  them.  One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular of  her  delusions  is  connected  with  a  young 
physiftian  attached  to  the  Asylum.  She  believes 
him  the  Deity,  and  sits  daily  at  his  door,  sadly 
disturbing  his  reflections  by  pouring  forth  mel- 
ody after  melody.  She  makes^im  presents 
of  bouquets  of  weeds,  and  grasses/  and  is  never 
happier  than  when  she  sees  him. 

The  interesting  "Moonshine"  I  have  men- 
tioned is  conjoined  with  her  in  persecutions 
of  this  doctor,  but  shows  less  good  taste  in  her 
demonstrations — being  wont  to  fill  the  key- 
hole of  his  door  with  gristle  and  fat,  and  thrust 
into  his  room  old  pieces  of  newspaper  carefully 
tied  up  with  various-colored  string.  At  the 
approach  of  evening  he  usually  finds  a  dozen 
of  these  missives  on  his  floor. 

For  some  reason  (probal)ly  her  long  residence 
in  the  Asylum)  "Mrs.  Buchanan"  is  the  fe- 
male patient  best  known  to  the  public — she  is 
often  inquired  after  by  the  visitor.  Her  name 
indicates  her  monomania ;  she  believes  Presi- 
dent James  Buchanan  to  have  been  her  hus- 
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band,  A  quiet,  motherly-looking  old  lady,  she 
is  always  decently  attired  and  inhabits  a  com- 
fortable bedroom. in  Hall  3  of  the  main  build- 
ing. A  large  doll  is  ever  with  her,  which  she 
sometimes  imagines  is  one  of  her  children,  no 
less  than  forty-five  of  whom,  she  affirms,  have 
blessed  her  union  with  the  Ex-Chief  Magistrate. 
In  times  past  Mrs.  B.  hud  some  kittens,  which 
she  also  nursed  as  her  offspring. 

The  writer  made  a  call  ui)on  her  not  long 
since,  and  wishing  to  be  well  received,  and 
knowing  her  ])redilection  for  distinguislicd 
guests,  announced  himself,  his  modesty  con- 
senting, as  traveling  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Siam,  then  visiting  the  United  States.  She 
hoped  tiie  king,,  my  master,  was  well,  and  did 
me  all  the  courtesy  in  her  power,  inviting  me 
into  her  apartment  and  giving  me  a  scat.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  ventured  to 
say  that  it  was  strange  that  the  wife  of  a  Presi- 
dent should  be  in  her  position. 

(^li  no,  not  strange  at  all,  some  political  end. 
She  would  soon  be  free,  Mr.  Biichauun  was  com- 
ing that  very  afternoon.  (Mr.  IJ.  has  been 
coming  every  day  for  the  last  six  years,  yet  the 
old  lady  is  as  cheerful  as  a  cricket.)  She  suf- 
fers no  disappointment,  for  slie  forgets  every 
thing  said  or  done  as  soon  as  it  has  passed. 

I  also  hazarded  the  remark  that  I  was  in- 
formed and  believed  the  venerable  President 
was  deceased.  She  burst  '\\\\o  a  laugh,  and 
turned  to  my  comj)anion  with  the  exclamation  . 

"Do  hear  him  ! — he  would  impose  upon  me 
with  that !  No,  Sir;  I  had  a  letter  from  him 
yesterday." 

"Are  you  well  cared  for  here,  madam  ?" 

"Well.  Sir,  the  fare  is  without  variety.  The 
soup  is  very  good — but  is  nothing  to  the  ten 
courses  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed." 

I  burst  fortli  into  rage  at  the  inhunmnity  of 
her  spouse  in  allowing  her  to  renuiin  so  long 
with  strangers,  but  was  brought  to  a  stop  by  a 
horrified  look  on  my  host's  features. 

"Do  not  dare  to  speak  so.  Sir!  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan is  as  much  grieved  at  our  separation  as 
myself  Circumstances  are  uncontndlable;  but 
I  am  resigned  to  tlie  will  of  my  Maker."  And 
she  uttered  a  long  homily,  as  most  Christian  old 
ladies  would  in  her  imagined  position. 

Being  informed  that  I  was  an  artist  desirous 
of  taking  iier  portrait,  Mrs.  B.,  with  her  sweet- 
est smile,  consented  to  sit.  Upon  the  comjile- 
tion  of  the  picture  we  respectfully  withdrew. 

Most  of  the  amusements  of  the  patients  are 
only  acceptable  to  convalescents  or  to  mono- 
maniacs. Of  such  a  character  arc  draughts, 
chess,  dominoes,  and  cards.  These  games  are 
continually  ])layed  by  certain  of  the  insane,  and 
great  skill  is  not  infrequently  found  among 
them.  Loggerheads  and  quoits  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  to  whom  it  is  safe  to  intrust 
them,  and  who  are  desirous  of  exercising  with 
them.  At  one  time  daily  military  drills,  with 
drum  and  fife,  took  place  in  the  yard  of  the 
Asylum.  It  was  amusing  and  instructive  to 
see  the  invigorating  effect  of  the  martial  airs 


upon  even  the  demented.  They  would  go 
through  the  evolutions,  too,  with  an  exactitude 
that  was  surprising ,  and  stimulating  the  mel- 
ancholic cases  to  exertion,  the  drill  probably 
not  a  little  helped  to  i)romote  their  recovery. 
Falstafi",  gazing  from  afar,  might  think  he  be- 
held his  ancient  army  in  the  grotesque  compa- 
ny Ijefore  him. 

Fine  facilities  for  swimming  are  aftbrded  on 
the  island ;  a  small  shanty  serves  as  a  bath- 
house at  its  extremity,  and  male  and  female 
patients  enjoy  in  the  season  the  luxury  of  a 
dash  into  the  East  River.  Mention  of  sharks 
having  been  seen  occasionally  deters  the  timid 
from  venturing  in,  but  no  accident  from  the 
Ijresence  of  that  fish  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened to  island  residents.  There  are  some- 
times discovered  among  the  j)aticnts  accom- 
l>li.>hed  iKM-forniers  in  the  water — men  convers- 
ant with  all  known  feats,  and  able  to  spend  half 
a  day  disporting  on  the  surface.  Good  skat- 
ing IS  also  to  be  olitained  in  the  winter. 

Each  innmte  is  allowed,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
if  he  is  fit  for  it,  to  busy  himself  with  his  favor- 
ite pursuits.  The  penman  finds  ample  occu- 
j)ali()n,  under  the  doctor's  direction;  the  cab- 
inet-maker, jtainter,  cari)entcr — all  may  work 
at  their  various  emi)loyments.  A  museum  until 
lately  existed,  in  which  specimens  of  the  more 
curious  work  of  iiunates  was  exhibited  Draw- 
ings showing  inrmite  i»atience  were  exjjosed: 
needle-work  of  the  most  outre  character.  The 
larger  ]nirt  of  the  mu.seum,  however,  consisted 
of  contributions  from  outsiders. 

Fishing  is  to  be  had,  but  it  is  l)y  no  means 
as  good  an  fonncrly  Lobster-nets  arc,  how- 
ever, set  at  the  pr()j)er  time,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  shcll-fi>h  find  their  way  into  them.  There 
is  one  eccentric  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to 
the  pi.scatory  tribe.  He  is  u  sort  of  hermit ; 
has  built  a  hut  in  the  marsh  at  the  u])per  end 
of  the  island,  where  he  spends  most  of  the  day, 
coming  to  the  Cook-house  for  his  meads  (when 
he  has  not  amjjly  provided  himself),  and  to  his 
proper  hall  at  ])cdtime.  He  is  called  Hudson, 
and  his  grizzly  hair,  long  as  a  woman's,  is  coiled, 
Chinese  fashi(jn,  at  the  back  of  his  head,  under 
a  variety  of  hamlkerchiefs,  rags,  and  an  old  hat. 
He  sjjcaks  little  English,  knowing  ajtjjarently 
just  enough  to  enable  him  to  ask  for  fish-hooks 
and  tobacco,  for  he  is  a  continual  smoker.  He 
is  of  German  nativity. 

Another  prominent  disciple  of  Isaak  Walton 
is  "Black  Jimmy,  "a  jolly,  clever  darkey,  whose 
romantic  story  of  his  incarceration,  as  given  by 
himself,  runs  thus  .  He  is  not  wholly  a  negro, 
his  father  having  been  an  Indian,  and  he  in- 
herits some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  savage 
people  to  which  he  is  allied.  His  former  mas- 
ter, whose  coachman  he  was,  is  declared  by 
him  to  have  also  had  Indian  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  was  once  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  Jim- 
my, as  time  progressed,  manifested  matrimonial 
inclinations,  and  as  his  tastes  leaned  toward  his 
father's  race,  a  young  squaw  became  the  favored 
object  of  his  addresses.     This  most  beautiful 
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of  women  (Jimmy  grows  rapturous  in  picturing 
her  charms)  fovored  his  suit,  adoring  him. 
But  their  marriage  Avas  not  to  be.  When  docs 
the  course  of  true  love  run  smooth  ?  The 
Mayor  interposed,  influenced  by  jealousy.  He 
informed  his  servant  that  if  he  espoused  the 
fair  Indian — being,  as  he  Avas,  half  red  man 
himself — he  would  become  equal  to  him,  the 
Mayor,  and  such  a  thing  could  not  be.  Jim- 
my, infatuated,  would  not  listen,  and  his  mas- 
ter, by  the  high  hand  of  power,  shortly  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  It  will  be 
surmised  by  the  reader,  doubtless,  that  Jim- 
my's insanity  manifested  itself  first  in  love- 
making  to  a  beautiful  guest  of  his  employer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  story  the  writer  re- 
marked that  the  narrator  Avas certainly  "done." 

"Oil I  no,"  Jimmy  Avittily  rc])licd  ;  "  I  ain't 
done,  I'm  accomplished !"  And  this  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  An  ingenious  tinker,  he  re- 
I)airs  all  the  umbrellas,  pans,  knives,  rings,  and 
''  spectacles  brought  him  by  attendants.  lie  soles 
and  patches  shoes,  makes  tobacco-pipes  and 
fancy  canes — in  fact,  is  a  sort  of  mechanical 
Admirable  Crichton.  Jimmy's  great  delight, 
hoAvcA^er,  is  in  fishing,  and  many  a  fine  mess  of 
black-fisli,  bass,  and  eels  docs  he  furnish  for 
the  resident  physician's  table.  There  are  the 
remains  in  him  of  a  once  surprising  agility,  but 
some  injury  has  so  aifectcd  his  right  leg  that  it 
bends  Avith  difficulty,  and  he  drags  it  stiflly  as 
he  Avalks.  His  countenance  is  ca])able  of  the 
most  ludicrous  exi)ression.  Ilis  fancies,  as  a 
rule,  appear  to  tickle  him  amazingly,  and  he 
may  not  unfrequently  be  found  convulsed  Avith 
smothered  laughter.  IIis  eyes  close,  every 
muscle  of  his  face  is  contorted,  and  his  body 
Avrithcs  in  a  vain  attempt  to  free  liimsclf  from 
the  grasp  of  mirth.  An  artist  might  seize  the 
habitual  grin  that  adorns  his  features,  but  the 
chuckle  Avould  liave  to  be  left  to  imagination. 

Jimmy  is  not  unable  to  utter  brilliant  say- 
ings, but  he  talks  sad  nonsense  most  of  the 
time.  He  is  also  a  most  amusing  stammerer, 
Avorking  his  jaAvs  full  five  minutes  before  the 
Avcrd  escapes.  I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  style 
of  conversation  • 

"  Good-mornin',  Mr.  D." 

"  Good-morning,  Jimmy ,  that  AA\as  a  capital 
eel  you  caught  me  yesterday.  You  shall  liaA-e 
your  tobacco  to-morroAv." 

"I  kneAv  it !  Honors  as  honors.  When  you 
deal  with  re-re-sponsibilities  of  course  you 
Avill,  will — I  know  honors.  I  knoAv  gentlemen. 
Gentlemen  al-al-al-al-al — "  Jimmy  seems 
going  into  a  fit. 

"NoAv,  James,  be  careful  Avhat  you  say. 
Don't  do  it.  I  aaouW  advise  you  to  well  con- 
sider—" 

"D-arn  it,  look  here,  Mr.  D.  !  You  think 
you've  c-caught  a  gudgeon,  but  I've  caught 
m-more  fish  'n  you  have — kickle,  kickle !  ha, 
ha,  ha !  he,  he,  he  !"  And  convinced  "he  had 
me  there,"  my  black  friend  goes  off'  shuffling 
Avith  his  lame  leg,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders 
Avith  glee. 


Jimmy  has  all  the  negro  fondness  for  high- 
sounding  Avords,  and  inasmuch  as  one  of  his 
numerous  professions  is  that  of  corn-cutter- 
general,  I  informed  him  that  he  Avas  a  distin- 
guished chiropodist.  He  labored  to  commit  it 
to  memory,  and  ever  after  announced  himself 
in  that  capacity  as  a  "  stingus  kiropokus."  A 
large  book  being  under  my  arm  one  day,  he 
graA-ely  asked  if  it  Avas  a  "Hokopeekus,"  that 
being  his  nearest  approach  to  the  Avord  Ency- 
clo])icdia. 

On  Christmas  and  New-Year's  Day  all  the 
talent  of  the  Institution  is  usually  assembled, 
and  an  entertainment  is  giA-en.  An  exhibition 
of  this  character  is  present  to  my  mind  in  Avhich 
a  magic-Ian t era  Avas  the  prominent  feature,  tlic 
slides  of  Avhich  Avere  mainly  furnished  by  a 
young  artist  recovering  from  an  attack  of  ma- 
nia. His  productions  Avere  mostly  of  a  comic 
character,  and  numbered  some  tA\'o  hundred 
pictures.  He  Avas  helped  in  the  mechanical 
contrivances  by  an  ingenious  physician,  since 
deceased.  The  designs  Avere  all  original,  and 
drew  forth  enthusiastic  plaudits.  The  Avar  of 
Secession  Avas  Avaged  at  the  time,  and  many  of 
the  drawings  Avere  political.  Jolin  Bull  Avas 
rejiresented  in  one  about  to  fight  a  duel  Avith 
Brother  Jonathan.  They  stood  boldly  con- 
fronting each  other,  according  to  tlie  code,  un- 
I  til  Brother  Jonathan  pointed  his  pistol,  Avhen 
J.  B.'s  countenance  fell,  and  he  raised  his  right 
leg  in  an  attemi)t  to  leave.  A  "Magic  Minor" 
excited  much  amusement ;  it  had  the  quality, 
according  to  the  lecturer,  of  reflecting  u])on  tlie 
character  instead  of  the  face  of  tlie  in-look- 
er.  Some  dozen  figures  presented  themselves. 
"Brother  J.  saAv  some  pumpkins.'"  J.  B.  a^ci'v 
small  potatoes  indeed,  and  Jeff"  Davis  no  less  a 
personage  than  Old  Nick  himself 

A  menagerie  Avas  shoAvn,  Avhich  numbered 
among  its  inmates  all  knoAvn  animals,  and  in- 
cluded the  far-fiimed  Gyascutas.  All  the  spec- 
imens passed  through  a  cage  on  the  curtain,  the 
giraffe  Avith  great  difficulty.  The  female  ele- 
phant Avas  only  got  through  by  means  of  pulleys* 
and  the  forcible  endeavors  of  three  men  ,  but 
Avhen  the  turn  of  the  monster  male  elephant, 
"Atlas,"  came,  it  Avas  found  only  his  head 
Avould  enter  the  cage.  The  lecturer  then  an- 
nounced that,  unAvilling  to  disappoint  the  spec- 
tators, he  Avould  have  the  animal  cut  up  and 
his  vast  proportions  be  shoAvn  them  in  parts.  Ac- 
cordingly a  procession  appeared,  which  a  hyena 
led,  draAving  in  a  cart  a  tusk  ;  a  musk-rat  Avith 
his  cart  brought  up  the  rear  in  more  than  one 
sense,  couA-eying  as  he  did  the  tail  of  Atlas ! 
There  AA-as  also  a  "Magic  Microscope,"  in 
Avhich  a  feather  in  a  young  lady's  cap,  properly 
magnified,  exhibited  a  number  of  young  men 
on  a  string — the  limits  of  a  magazine  article 
forbid  me  to  mention  more.  A  fine  pianist, 
Avho  had  been  a  patient,  accompanied  the  pic- 
tures ;  and  a  solo  player  on  the  cornet-a-piston 
added  to  the  delight.  Vocal  music  also  found 
skillful  exponents. 

A   complete  minstrel  band   at   one   period 
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pertained  to  the  island,  with  its  bones  and 
tambourine,  giving  concerts  on  the  holidays. 
Gentlemen  from  the  city  used  to  favor  the 
Asylum  with  sacred  music  every  Sabbath,  but 
of  late  have  discontinued  the  practice. 

On  the  last  Fourth  of  July  a  novelty  was 
inaugurated .  a  ball  was  gi\en  in  the  large  liall 
of  the  Retreat,  and  certain  male  and  fcnuile 
patients  intermingled  in  the  mazy  dance.  An 
athletic  Irishman  distinguished  himself  by  his 
pigeon-wings  and  extraordinary  agility.  No- 
rah  was  there,  hop}>ing  up  and  down  as  though 
pins  were  in  each  shoe.  And  Jimmy  the  tid- 
dler was  lost  in  ecstasy :  a  ])crpetual  smile 
aozed  throtigli  his  bristly  mustache ;  and  his 
left  leg  Ijcat  time  extravagantly  to  the  wheez- 
ings  and  shriekings  of  his  instrument.  But  the 
ball  was  a  success — no  accident  occurred — ]»a- 
tients,  pliysicians,  and  visitors  were  ei^ually  de- 
lighted. 

A  comic  lecturer  and  ventriloipiist  well  known 
to  the  public  has  not  infreciucutly  given  i>er- 
formances  in  the  Institution,  and  they  were  of 
a  character  exceedingly  accejjtable  to  the  in- 
mates.     His  fate  was  most  sad.      He  died  the 
terrible   death   of  a  liypochondriacal    maniac  ; 
not  a  single  pleasing  fancy  illumined  his  pite- 
ous continement.      He  was  an  illustration  of 
the  danger  of  allowing  an  active  in- 
tellect to  rmi  into  aindessness.      lie 
obtained  a  competence,  retired  from 
l)usiness,  and  went  mad.      He  volun- 
tarily connnitted  himself  to  the  Asy- 
lum two  years  ago,  and  his  story  ran 
thus  : 

•*I  bought  mo  a  house;  ordered 
and  jiaid  for  furniture  to  be  put  there- 
in .  arrived  at  it  one  night  and  found 
it  emi)ty ;  si  pt  on  the  lloor;  became 
disgusted  and  sold  it  next  day  for  a 
mere  song.  I  then  reticcted  ;  found  I 
bad  lost  a  large  sum  (»f  money  ;  knew 
I  ought  to  be  untler  care  ;  and  came 
here  for  it." 

From  the  deei)est  nudancholy  he 
rai)iilly  sank  into  hypocliomlria  of  the 
most  extravagant  character.  He  was 
living  in  the  midst  of  putrefaction  ; 
he  could  eat  nothing ,  his  meat  was 
decomposed  ;  milk  was  a  mass  of  gan- 
grene. He  became  a  walking  skel- 
eton, and  would  unmistakably  have 
starved  himself  to  death  had  not  food 
been  Ibrcetl  ui)on  him.  His  shrieks  as 
the  detested  viands  entered  his  mouth 
were  appalling.  Opium  may  be  named 
as  another  cause  of  his  madness.  He 
had  addicted  himself  to  the  habitual 
use  of  that  drug.  Such  got  to  be 
the  unhealthy  state  of  his  constitution 
that  a  slight  scratch  on  one  of  his  feet 
caused  it  to  swell  inordinately.  He 
would  point  to  it  with  despair.  ' '  That 
foot  is  dead  I  Look  at  it  I  Isn't  it 
horrible  ?  It  is  all  gangrene.  Pah  ! 
how  it  !     I  shall  die  of  cholera 


from  that  foot."  He  finally  imagined  himself 
a  corpse.  Passing  his  door  one  afternoon  the 
writer  heard  a  cry  (as  he  understood  it)  for 
coftee. 

"Bring  me  my  coftce,  my  coffee  I" 

"What  do  you  want  coffee  for,  Doctor? — 
haven't  you  had  your  dinner?" 

"  Coffee  I"  exclaimed  the  i)oor  man,  testily  ; 
"  I  didn't  say  coffee.  I  said  cothn.  I  am  dead. 
I  won't  keep  long.  I  ought  to  have  been  bur- 
ied two  days  ago." 

Clinging  to  this  delusion  he  had  to  be  dressed 
and  undressed  by  the  attendants,  for  he  would 
do  nothing  for  himself.  He  was  a  corpse  ;  no 
such  thing  could  be  ex]>ected  of  him.  Out  of 
this  living  death  he  soon  now  passed  into  the 
reality.  A  case  of  more  unmitigated  woe  I 
have  never  seen,  before  or  since ;  yet  the  suf- 
ferer was  one  who  bail  convulsed  large  audi- 
ences with  laughter  at  his  linished  imitations 
of  a  hypochondriac  I 

Shortly  after  his  deeca.so  anotlier  miserable 
man  breathed  his  last  within  the  walls  of  the 
Asylum.  An  educated  Hungarian  exile,  he 
practiced  law  in  the  city  even  while  a  patient. 
His  death  was  caused  by  consumption.  He  was 
ever  talking  (jf  his  po>ition  in  his  native  land — 
h«)W  he  was  wealthv  and  noble.      Some  of  his 
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PADDY  DISCOUBSING. 

liallucinations  while  upon  his  sick  bed  were 
amusing.  Two  holes  for  ventilation  were  in 
the  wall  near  the  ceiling,  and  through  them 
he  imagined  the  Doctor  was  playing  upon  him 
with  a  large  magnetic  battery  in  the  room 
above.  I  tried  in  vain  to  disabuse  him  of  this 
belief,  employing  incontestible  arguments,  but 
to  no  purpose. 

We  want  fresh  air  after  contemplating  these 
cases  of  extreme  wretchedness.  A  stroll  about 
the  grounds  Avill  recreate  our  sickened  souls. 
Coming  up  the  pathway  toward  us  is  a  form  I 
recognize;  the  placid  countenance  of  Black 
Charley  is  about  to  pass. 

''How  are  you,  Charley  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  tank  you,  massa." 

"In  a  hurry?" 

"No,  no  great,  massa." 

"I  have  here  some  friends  who  lack  instruc- 
tion.   Will  you  not  edify  them  by  a  discourse?" 

"Can't  preach  widout  notes,  Sah." 

I  know  Charley's  peculiarity,  and  at  once 
hand  him  a  scrap  of  blank  paper.  He  surveyed 
it  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  rapidly  enun- 
ciated the  following : 

"Bredren,  de  Queen  of  Sheba,  Moses  and 


de  prophets,  de  New  Jerus'lem  for  eb- 
erlasting.  Yea,  berily,  cben  so,  now 
and  foreber.  Selah.  In  de  beginning 
was  de  word,  and  de  word  was  made 
in  six  days  out  ob  nothing.  Paul  an 
apostle  to  dem  dat  am  wid  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— peace.  Blessed  am  de  mer- 
ciful, for  dey  shall  pluck  corn  on  de 
Sabba'  day, "etc. 

Charley  speaks  as  if  reading  from  a 
book.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  piece  of  paper  is  of  seTvice  to  him  ; 
he  never  was  known  to  preach  without 
it.  His  is  certainly  a  Scriptural  dis- 
course, and  delivered  with  earnest 
purpose,  yet  we  are  not  sorry  when 
he  commences  singing,  in  his  weak, 
lackadaisical  way,  the  words  of  an  old 
Methodist  hymn. 

AVhile  he  is  so  occupied  let  us  talk 
with  "Paddy,"  who  is  hitching  des- 
perately at  his  troAvsers  in  the  potato- 
patch  yonder.  He  picks  up  his  hoe 
as  we  approach  and  vindictively  lac- 
erates the  ground. 
"Paddy!" 

"Ah,  go  long  ^Wd  ye  ;  I'm  busy." 
Then  a  sudden  idea  strikes  him ;  he 
rushes  up  to  us,  thrusts  his  bleared 
eyes  and  haggard,  twitching  mouth 
into  my  face,  and  catching  me  hy  the 
la])pcl  of  my  coat  propounds  the  ques- 
tion : 

"D'ye  remimber  the  ponies  I  gave 
your  fother  —  three  colts  and  a  bay 
mare — beauties,  every  son  of  'em?" 

"No,  Paddy,  you  never  gave  them ; 
they  were  bought  at  a  good  price." 

"D'ye  mind  that,  now?  Wasn't  I 
the  largest  land-owner  in  the  County 
Killarney  ?  D'ye  know  Tim  O'Brien's  tavern  ? 
He  was  next  door  to  me.  Take  this."  He 
puts  in  my  hand  a  bit  of  broken  crockery,  and 
closes  my  fingers  upon  it,  "Keep  that,  now. 
D'ye  mind  ?     D'ye  mind  that  ?" 

He  hitches  his  trowsers  again  and  is  off,  with 
a  painful,  nervous  step.  I  turn  my  back,  won- 
dering, as  I  move  away,  if  he  were  not  a  horse- 
jockey  at  one  period,  when  my  sleeve  is  pulled, 
and  lo !  Paddy  once  more.  He  motions  me 
to  extreme  caution,  slip*  another  bit  of  an  old 
plate  into  my  hand,  "D'ye  mind  that,  now?" 
and  is  gone. 

As  the  artist  is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  likeness  of  him  he  has  picked  up  during 
the  adventure  just  related  an  attenuated  and 
spectacled  figure  looks  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
drawing,  and  then,  with  irrepressible  indigna- 
tion gleaming  in  his  eyes  and  quivering  in  ev- 
ery Avord,  declares  that  he  will  have  no  such 
work  done  in  the  land. 

"  'Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  the  like- 
ness of  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above  or  in 
the  earth  beneath. '  Dare  ye  disobey  the  Sec- 
ond Commandment  ?" 

The  artist,  in  despair  with  the  portrait  he 
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has  obtained  Avith  such  difficulty,  mildly  sug- 
gests that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  the  like- 
ness of  any  thing. 

"New  Jerusalem"  looks  puzzled,  but  solves 
the  question  by  asking  for  some  tobacco,  -which 
is  given. 

"It  is  mine,"  he  returns,  as  he  pockets  it. 
"All  you  have  is  mine." 

We*  look  our  gratitude  for  the  use  of  his 
])roperty  and  retire  from  the  presence  of  the 
"Special  Messenger." 

Continuing  our  walk  we  soon  reach  the  en- 
trance of  the  main  Asylum  ;  and  there  before 
it,  comforta])ly  smoking  under  a  large  willow- 
tree,  we  descry  two  individuals  that  deserve 
notice. 


The  little,  bent  old  man  with  the  long  white 
beard  is  the  oldest  resident  of  the  Institution, 
having  been  a  patient  some  thirty  years.  An 
amiable  Frenchman,  it  is  one  of  his  ])oasts  that 
lie  once  sersed  under  Napoleon  the  First.  De- 
voted to  his  pipe,  he  raises  all  his  own  tobacco  ; 
and  as  he  cures  it,  it  would  prove  innocuous  to 
a  babe.  He  may  be  subject  to  aberration  oc- 
casionally, but  strongly-marked  symptoms  of 
insanity  have  not  been  manifested  by  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  is  very  useful  in  his  way,  hav- 
ing a  great  liking  for  the  medical  officers,  and 
doing  them  many  services. 

His  companion  is  M ,  an  Irishman,  who, 

without  any  peculiar  delusion,  is  certainly  daft. 
He  talks  sense  much  of  the  time,  but  is  also  an 
utterer  of  the  most  "highfalutin"  nonsense. 
He  has  a  learned  friend  among  the  patients, 


with  whom  he  is  fond  of  discoursmg  ethics  and 
politics,  and  a  more  amusing  dialogue  than 
theirs  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  One 
utters  his  tirade  against  the  Government,  with 
a  voluble  intermingling  of  things  in  the  heuv- 
ens  above,  on  the  earth  beneath,  and  in  the 
waters  under  tlie  earth  ;  then  the  other  with 
the  utmost  solemnity  will  reply,  and,  evidently 
thinking  he  is  rebutting  his  friend's  arguments, 
talks  ujxm  an  entirely  diverse  theme  with  end- 
less })ertinacity  and  confusion.  A  more  ridic- 
ulous caricature  of  a  debate  was  never  imag- 
ined.     M ran  away  from  the  Asylum  not 

long  since  and  entered  tlie  army,  securing  no 
inconsiderable  bounty-money.  The  state  of 
his  mind  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  and 
he  was  sent  to  his  former  abode,  declaiming 
against  "syco])hancv  and  consjiirncv." 

As  we  turn  from  him  there  enters  the  Asy- 
lum an  active  tigurc  carrying  a  ])ail  of  white- 
wash with  its  pro])er  brushes.  His  whole  i)or- 
son  from  his  hat  to  his  shoes  is  ornamented 
with  the  chalky  fluid.  His  features  exhibit 
shrewdness  whiili  their  owner  docs  not  i)os.>^ess. 
Cassidy  is  a  billionaire  in  imagination.  He 
lords  the  whole  island.  He  lives  but  to  amass 
money,  and  hence  we  always  see  him  in  a  work- 
ing dress.  He  superintends  and  repairs  the 
Institution,  declaring  that  if  he  relaxed  his 
vigilance  for  a  single  day  the  whole  ])lace  would 
go  to  ruin.  He  is  really  worth  to  the  Commis- 
sioners seven  or  eight  hundred  liollars  a  year; 
being  in  masonry  and  other  mechanical  i»ur- 
suits  a  valuable  assistant.  He  is  a  miser  with 
no  '•cal  wealth  ;  the  interest  accruing  from  his 
vast  possessions  being  paid  in  notes  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  on  the  "Hank  of  Love."  One  of 
tiic  watchmen  officiates  as  his  man  of  business, 
and  dcliglits  him  weekly  with  an  account  of  his 
accumulations.  Cassidy  will  not,  however, 
jtart  with  twenty-five  cents  in  charity.  His 
fancied  treasures  are  without  doul)t  as  much 
enjoyed  by  him  as  the  real  fortunes  of  many 
men  of  his  cast  of  mind.  What  a  striking 
satire  is  his  history  uj'on  the  lives  of  some  called 
sane ! 

A  yell  from  the  yard  oj)posite  us  attracts  our 
attention.  It  ])ro(eeds  from  the  throat  of  that 
dismal  being  rajjidly  making  the  circuit  of  tb.c 
inclosure.  He  seems  to  consider  hinisclf  a 
vocal  newspaper ;  his  cries  day  after  day  being, 
as  it  were,  the  headings  to  sensation  items. 

"Arrival  of  the  (heat  Eastn-n  ! — Queen  Vic- 
toria has  a  set-to  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  I  — 
A  Priest-Ridden  Community  I — Cholera  Mor- 
bus I — Grand  smash  up  of  the  Euro]>ean  Con- 
gress I — Horace  Greeley  swallowed  by  the  mon- 
ster Miscegenation,"  etc. 

All  of  these  disjointed«f:entences  are  jerked 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Of  vast  importance, 
too,  he  deems  them,  repeating  them  with  em- 
phasis to  ever}'  stranger  he  may  happen  to  see. 

A  conversation  with  "John  Brown"  in  the 
same  yard  would  give  birth  to  the  strangest 
ideas  ever  entertained  by  the  fancy.  He  will 
inform  his  auditor  that  a  large  nest  of  snakes 
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resides  in  Jiis  stomach  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
tracted, 

"Now,  doctor,  there  is  only  one  place  from 
which  they  can  be  taken  ;  under  this  rib.  See. 
Insert  a  knife — magnetized,  you  know — then  it 
won't  hurt  mc  at  all.  There  is  a  boa  con- 
strictor among  them.  I  know  by  his  twisting. " 
lie  also  says  he  Avould  have  been  President 
long  ago,  if  it  were  not  for,  for — but  his  rea- 
sons arc  more  numerous  than  excellent. 

"Dobler's"  eccentricities  are  shown  by  ac- 
tion rather  than  speech ;  he  seems  unable  to  do 
any  thing  without  reference  to  mathematical 
rules.  If  he  sees  a  stone  at  some  distance 
from  him  which  he  wishes,  he  is  impelled  to 
approach  it  by  a  series  of  zigzag  movements. 
He  first  gazes  at  it,  makes  some  abstruse  calcu- 
lation, and  then  with  regular  paces  marches 
away  to  the  west  of  it.  Here,  meditating  a 
moment,  he  proceeds  at  a  right  angle.  Hav- 
ing thereafter  described  with  his  steps  a  series 
of  triangles,  equilateral  and  isosceles,  he  is 
perhai)s  Avithin  a  few  feet  of  it.  This  is  an  aw- 
ful moment,  and  demands  much  thought.  Fi- 
nally a  rapid  advance,  a  sudden  putting  out  of 
his  arm,  and  the  stone  is  his. 

Another  individual  not  far  off  is  either  en- 
gaged in  the  cultivation  of  acrol)atic  poAvers  or 
has  inaugurated  some  new  religious  ceremony. 
Ever  and  anon  he  stoops  and  kisses  with  solem- 
nity the  ground  between  his  feet. 

A  patient  is  dead ;  there  passes  us  in  the 
road  yonder  a  rough  pine  coffin  on  a  trestle 
carried  by  two  lunatics.  Tlic  first  of  these  is 
"John  Dunn,"  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge.  His 
appearance  is  that  of  a  savage  beast ;  a  brutal, 
sensual  mouth  is  ill-concealed  by  his  bristly 
beard,  and  two  swinish  eyes  illumine  his  swarthy 
countenance.  The  conception  formed  of  his 
character  is  not  exceeded  by  the  reality.  Cruel 
as  he  may  be,  he  is  harmless  unless  provoked  ; 
and  again  John's  ferocity  seems  rather  the  work 
of  idiocy  than  aught  else.  I  should  judge  him 
absolutely  ignorant  of  what  would  produce  a 
feeling  of  pain  in  others.  A  playful  blow  from 
him  intended  to  testify  lo  his  good-humor  will 
as  likely  as  not  be  administered  to  a  part  of  the 
body  that  will  feel  the  injury  for  a  month. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  striking 
illustration  of  his  selfish  instincts,  his  total 
want  of  humanity.  A  patient  in  the  sick-room 
was  given  up  by  the  doctors,  and  his  demise 
being  every  minute  expected  John  was  told  to 
get  a  coffin  ready.  He  mistook  the  order  for 
an  announcement  that  tho  man  was  dead,  and 
soon  appeared  by  the  bedside  with  his  "red 
box."  To  his  disgust  the  patient  was  still 
breathing.  He  was  summoned  then  for  no- 
thing, and  his  anger  burst  forth  in  an  exclama- 
tion to  the  sufferer,  intermingled  with  oaths, 
"  M-m-m !  Why  don't  you  die  ?  Why  don't 
you  die  ?" 

As  we  follow  the  coffin  on  its  Avay  to  the 

Dead  House  we  descry,  standing  in  the  centre 

of  the  island,  with  one  hand  upon  a  tree  and 

anxiously  surveying  the  water  upon  all  sides 
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of  him,  an  example  of  heroic  perseverance  that 
deserves  better  success  than  he  has  met  Avith. 
"  Rafferty"  (with  some  degree  of  education  and 
born  in  the  Middle  Ages)  would  have  rivaled 
all  brother  alchemists  in  perseverance  in  the 
chase  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  For  the 
past  five  or  six  years  he  has  stood  morning  and 
afternoon  in  that  same  position  awaiting  the 
drying  up  of  the  East  River.  His  bosom  is  de- 
pressed or  elated  by  the  rising  or  the  frilling  of 
the  tide ;  occasionally  the  Avater  is  A'ery  Ioav 
and  then  Rafferty  trembles  Avith  delighted  an- 
ticipation. The  spirits,  hoAvcA-er,  sadly  inter- 
fere with  his  plans.  Marine^  mundane,  and 
aerial,  they  are  all  opposed  to  him.  He  fights 
against  hope,  encouraged  only  by  visions  in  his 
dreams.  Latterly  he  has  come  early  into  the 
office  before  setting  forth  on  his  protracted 
AA^atch,  and  solicits  a  pass  to  the  city  from  the 
attendants.  He  is  usually  told  he  must  pro- 
cure a  beaver  hat  of  the  latest  Parisian  style 
and  a  standing  collar  before  the  document  can 
be  granted  him. 

While  Ave  gaze  upon  him  the  doctor's  small 
boat,  laden  Avith  officers,  nears  its  landing. 
Erect  in  the  proAv,  and  brandishing  a  boat- 
hook,  is  the  fjimous  "Admiral."  He  is  adorn- 
ed, as  usual,  by  a  battered  old  silk  hat  profuse- 
ly ornamented  Avith  tags  of  string  and  colored 
cloths,  a  clay  pipe  shoAving  its  bowl  among 
them.  His  ragged  blue  coat  displays  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  buttons  of  A^arious  patterns. 
Slightly  bent  by  his  eighty  years,  the  Admiral 
yet  exhibits  an  elasticity  of  muscle  that  is  aa^ou- 
derful.     His  head  in  both  its  facial  and  cranial 
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formation  is  a  ]ui7./.le  to  the  man  of  sricncc. 
It  would  a]»]iear  that  f)n(c,  whi'U  sfMiicwhat  of 
the  consistoiu'V  of  soft  jjutta-j>crcha,  it  had 
been  caught  l>ctwecn  two  heavy  rocks  and 
therchy  lost  its  jirisiinc  rcnuhirity.  One  eye  is 
much  h)wer  than  the  other,  and  over  it  his  forc- 
liead  jirojects,  a  Iwetlinp  mass  of  bone.  Uc- 
movc  his  liat,  look  njxm  him  from  ever)*  point, 
similar  abnormal  dcvel»)pments  jiresent  them- 


selves. A  curiosity  in  mind,  manner,  and  per- 
son, liis  like  dwells  not  on  the  globe.  A  story 
runs  that  he  was  once  a  ])irate.  No  question 
exists  that  he  has  been  a  sailor,  and  he  doubt- 
less once  served  on  a  i)rivateer.  Much  coax- 
ing will  at  times  induce  him  to  sing  a  nautical 
song  in  which  a  sea-tight  is  rejjix^sented  as 
crowning  with  success  the  etforts  of  the  nar- 
rator's party.  He  then  appears  a  veteran  re- 
lating his  exi)orience,  his  excitement  waxing 
intense  as  he  approjuhes  the  clinuix,  his  arms 
and  features,  nay,  his  whole  IxuW  illustrating 
every  jdiase  of  the  conflict.  The  Admiral  is 
much  teased  by  his  fellow-oarsmen,  but  though 
his  inii>recations  are  of  a  fearful  nature,  his 
bark  is  far  worse  than  his  bite.  He  seems  to 
have  an  idea  that  he  is  a  wit,  and  his  attempts 
at  it  are  of  a  most  ludicmus  character.  His 
manner  is  abrujit  and  his  sentences  hurried  and 
broken. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  the  Dead  House,  and 
"Mr,  Quigley,"  opening  the  door,  presents 
himself  to  receive  the  deceased.  A  saturnine 
^mile  enlivens  liis  cynical  as|>ect,  though  lie 
jirtK'Ccds  in  a  business-like  way  to  de|)osit  the 
<<itlin  in  its  ])n»|K'r  jtlacc  and  discharge  its 
bearers.  Mr.  Quigley  is  hapi>y  ;  he  is  of  a  so- 
cial nature,  and  ha.s  now  an  addition  to  his  com- 
pany. A  corjtse  is  to  him  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
penneating  his  abode.  When  one  is  besiile 
him  tie  is  in  his  normal  eomlition,  two  or  three 
enable  him  to  forget  every  trouble,  but  should 
five  honor  at  the  .same  time  his  humble  habita- 
tion (juiglcy  is  exalted  to  the  tenth  heaven  of 
serene  bliss.  The  occasional  jtost-morUm  ex- 
amination made  by  the  phy.sicians  are  by  him 
attended  with  professiomil  enthusiaism. 

Having  promised  him  my  skileton  after  my 
decease,  I  am  an  esteemed  and  valued  friend 
of  his,  and  we  shall  lie  alh>wed  to  examine  at 
our  leisure   the   dwelling   in   which   he  j»assei» 
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most  of  his  time.  It  consists  of  two  apartments 
in  a  small  low-roofed  wooden  l)uilding,  the  first 
wc  enter  Ijcing  merely  an  unfurnished  recep- 
tacle for  colHns  with  their  occupants.  The 
second  is  the  dissecting-room  and  Quigley's 
snuggery.  Six  months  ago  this  would  have 
delighted  the  soul  of  Dickens  ;  a  rusty,  musty, 
dusty  spectacle,  it  abounded  on  all  sides  Avitli 
strange  sights.  A  witch's  cavern  or  a  magi- 
cian's work-shop  were  suggested  to  the  mind 
of  tlie  beholder ;  an  artist  saw  in  reality  the 
conventional  den  of  an  alchemist.  Strange 
looking  instruments  lay  on  the  lloor,  bits  of  old 
iron  and  broken  plates  intermingled  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  ])()ts  and  ])ans.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  tal)Ic  with  hollowed 
and  metal  covered  surface,  adorned  with  rags, 
knives,  and  edibles.  Overhead  hung  the  stuffed 
skin  of  an  alligator,  and  other  nondcscrijjts  in 
sad  want  of  repair  were  on  the  walls;  with 
them  anticjuated  ])rints,  a  cracked  and  fanciful 
mirror,  dried  herbs,  a  rat-trap,  a  curious  hsh, 
a  bird-cage  smothered  in  dirt  and  feathers, 
ragged  garments,  a  Japanese  hat.  A  large 
stove,  filling  the  inuvgination  with  thoughts  of 
red-hot  irons  and  boiling  oil,  gloomily  rested  in 
one  corner.  A  whiz/ing  above  him  and  the 
visitor  instinctively  dodged ;  no,  it  was  not  the 
expected  bat  —  a  couple  of  harmless  pigeons 
merely  have  flown  over,  and  then  a  glance  near 
the  ceiling  discovered  a  dove-cote  Avitli  some 
dozen  dingy  denizens.  One  bird  sits  on  an 
old-fashioned  lantern  rustling  with  a  bough  of 
witiicred  leaves,  and  several  cats  jumj)  over  the 
floor  to  their  hiding-places.  The  room  has 
since  been  cleaned,  the  trumpery  taken  out, 
and  now  presents  the  ajjpearance  which  our 
sketch  indicates. 

Mr.  Quigley  can  not,  perhaps,  be  called  crazy; 
but,  as  will  have  been  seen,  his  characteristics 
are  not  those  of  a  natural  man. 


And  now  let  us  end  our  journeyings  with  an 
excursion  to  "Fort  Maxey."  At  the  farthest 
extremity  of  the  Island  the  ground  on  whicJi  it 
stands  has  been  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  Nep- 
tune by  the  indefatigable  endeavors  only  of  its 
proprietor,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  struc- 
ture— Thomas  Maxey,  Esq.,  architect,  mason, 
car])enter,  civil  engineer,  philosoi)her,  and  phi- 
lanthropist. 

The  fort  is  a  circular  mound  of  earth,  on 
Avhic'h  stands  a  wall  some  four  feet  high,  ])uilt 
of  blocks  of  clay  and  grass  dug  from  the  marsh 
behind  it.  Through  the  wall  project  the  mouths 
of  several  large  wooden  cannon,  which,  when 
])resented  to  him  by  the  Commissioners  during 
the  past  war,  Thomas  accepted  with  many 
thanks,  declaring  they  would  be  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  Island  and  city  in  frightening  off 
rei)el  ])rivateers.  He  has  erected  a  house  of 
novel  appearance  within  this  parapet  contain- 
ing two  sleeping  apartments,  a  kitchen,  and 
sitting-room,  together  comjjrising  a  space  less 
than  twelve  feet  by  eight.  His  garden  shows 
a  taste  for  the  sublime,  none  but  the  tallest 
flowers  being  therein  rdmitted.  The  holly- 
hock and  sunflowers  sadly  interfere  with  a 
view  of  his  interesting  domicile.  He  is  now 
building  a  stone  magazine  back  of  this  to  con- 
tain his  ammunition,  which  exists  in  vast  quan- 
tities— in  his  imagination.  The  whole  structure, 
together  with  the  long  embanked  road  leading 
to  it,  is  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and  has 
occupied  more  than  three  years  of  what  he 
deems  his  valual)le  time.  Nor  is  the  work 
without  value  to  the  Commissioners,  for  in  the 
process  of  construction  he  has,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  accessible,  dug  several  ditches  through 
the  marsh,  and  thus  drained  and  rendered  use- 
ful a  great  part  of  it.  The  extent  of  his  labors 
and  of  the  work  may  be  understood  when  it  is 
said  that  at  least  sixteen  square  rods  have  been 
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GATEWAY   TO   FORT  MAXEY. 

raised  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  tiiat  a  great 
part  of  the  material  was  carried  a  considerable 
distance. 

He  has  also  ornamented  the  causeway  lead- 
ing to  the  fort  by  a  stone  gate,  the  erection  of 
^v^lich  would  seem  to  mark  an  era  in  architect- 
ure, as  it  is  not  built  according  to  the  rules  of 
any  ancient  or  modern  school.  A  great  in- 
centive to  his  labor  has  been  that,  deeming  the 
proprietorship  vested  in  himself,  he  indulged 
the  fond  hope  that  the  Corporation  of  the  city 
would  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  situa- 
tion and  purchase  the  whole  for  the  advantage 
of  the  metropolis.  The  engraving  exhibits  two 
large  openings  near  the  top  of  the  gate  ;  these, 
Thomas  says,  are  to  accommodate  wild  geese, 
who  will  deposit  eggs  therein  and  raise  their 
progeny.  As  will  be  surmised,  it  is  not  the 
first  time  he  has  been  after  wild  geese. 

Passing  under  this  gate  we  proceed  along 
the  embankment  until  we  come  to  a  bridge. 
This  we  stand  admiring,  for  its  oddities  are 
worthy  of  some  little  attention,  when  there 
nishes  up  to  us  from  the  fort  beyond  an  excited 
figure  crowned  with  a  woman's  bonnet  of  an- 
tique date. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  present 


to  you  Mr.  Thomas  Maxey.  These 
distinguished  guests  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, Sir,  have  admired  all  your 
workmanship  that  they  have  seen,  but 
desire  you  will  favor  them  with  deeper 
insight  into  your  domain." 

"Yes,  yes,  it  isn't  done  yet;  when 
the  magazine  and  other  improvements 
are  finished,  then — " 

"It  is  a  wonderful  performance, 
Mr.  Maxey." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  valuable  to  Govern- 
ment, no  doubt  of  it ;  but  my  gains 
are  small.  Is  this  a  good  bill  ?"  He 
exhibits  an  undeniable  five -dollar 
greenback. 

"First-rate!" 

"Dr.  's  son  gave   it  to  me. 

Many  gentlemen  pay  me  well  for  my 
trouble  in  showing  the  improve- 
ments." 

"Why,  yes,  your  pocket-book 
seems  bursting." 

"Oh  it's  not  all  money.  I  wish 
to  keep  some  root-beer  and  ginger- 
bread for  visitors ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
get  them." 

"Ah,  this  is  the  house.  May  we 
go  in?" 

"Certainly."    And  he  pushes  open 
the  door.     We  enter  one  at  a  time, 
the  building  will  not  hold  more  than 
three  (and   they  knock   one   against 
the  other),  so  filled  is  it  with  wood- 
work and  the  masonry  of  an  oven. 
The  furniture  consists  of  the  refuse 
of  the  Institution.     The  proprietor  is 
sorry  he  has  nothing  to  offer  us. 
"  By-the-by,  Mr.  Maxey,  you  have 
not  yet  given  me  the  solution  of  that  problem 
I  once  proposed  to  you." 
"What -problem?" 

I  enunciate  the  old  college  question  for  de- 
bate :  "Can  a  Chimera,  ruminating  in  vacuum, 
disseminate  second  intentions?" 

Mr.  M.  looks  puzzled:  "I  hardly  under- 
stand. Sir." 

"Pshaw!  a  man  of  your  intellect!  It  is 
plain  enough." 

I  repeat  the  formula,  emphasizing  each  Avord. 
' '  Well,  Sir,  it  is  doubtful  if  Apollo  and  the 
Nine  Muses  ever  sowed  seeds  in  Uruguay.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  now  revolve  in  their  orb- 
its ;  electricity  and  the  printing-machine  have 
worked  Avonders,  but — " 

"  Do  you  think,  Sir,"  I  seriously  ask,  "  that 
Briareus  has  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Brirus  ?      Well,    it   is   perhaps   probable. 
What  did  you  say — the  Crimea  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Diana  and  mythology." 
"Pshaw!  Mr.  Maxey,  you're  a  man  of  gen- 
ius ;  but  you  can't  have  carefully  studied  the 
question  I  propounded.     You  are  straying  from 
it.      Hadn't  you  better  think  it  over?" 

Tom's  jaw  hangs  in  a  vacant  expression  as 
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he  replies:  '*  I'erluips  I  luul.  ^Iv  larniu',  Sir, 
may  not  be  equal  to  yours,  but — " 

"  Of  course  you'll  master  it ;  and  now  good- 
day,  Sir." 

Hands  are  sliaken  around  the  circle,  and 
leaving  Tom  jabbering  at  us  troni  beliind  his 
parapet  about  the  duties  of  Government  until 
we  are  out  of  his  sight.  After  j)ausing  to  take 
a  sketch  of  "Black  Jimmy,"  whom  I  see  on 
the  dock,  busy  at  his  jiiscatorial  occujjation,  I 
take  my  leave,  having  dosed  my  sketches  of 
the  lunatics  on  BlackweU's  Island. 

Visitors  are  usually  eager  to  know  the  cause 
of  this  or  that  case  of  insanity,  and  pleasure 
undoubtedly  would  be  conferred  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  curiosity.  Romance  u})on  ro- 
mance lies  in  the  past  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tients (though  occasionally  they  arc  demented 
through  reasons  too  vile  to  mention),  but  it  is 
•  impossible  as  a  general  rule  to  arrive  at  the 
facts.  A  large  proportion  of  those  confined 
here  being  foreigners,  poverty,  with  its  attend- 
ant ills,  the  want  of  friends,  despair  have  driven 
them  mad.  Cultivation  of  one  mental  foculty 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  is  also  a  frequent 
promoter  of  hallucination. 

The  public  mind,  tilled  with  the  fictions  of 
novel  writers,  indulges  the  notion  that  in  all 
insane  asylums  persons  of  perfect  sanity  are 
unjustly  imprisoned  against  their  will.     What- 


ever may  be  the  state  of  certain  i)rivate  estab- 
lishments, I  am  confident  tliat  no  instance  of 
the  kiiul  exists  in  the  Institution  of  which  I 
have  treated ;  none  at  least  without  good  ex- 
cuse. Sometimes,  as  has  been  shown,  inqiroper 
cases  are  consigned  to  the  resident  j)hysician*s 
care,  who  keeps  them  of  course  for  a  short  pe- 
riod, until  assured  of  their  sound  mental  con- 
dition, when  they  are  discharged.  The  certifi- 
cates of  two  physicians  testifying  to  the  derange- 
ment of  a  patient  upon  entrance  compels  this 
course  of  conduct. 

There  are  within  the  walls,  it  is  true,  a  few 
no  more  crazy  than  many  outsiders ;  but  they 
are  destitute  of  friends,  and  a  passage  to  the 
world  at  large  would  intensify  their  idiosyncra- 
sies and  finally  com])el  their  return  to  the  Asy- 
lum. Any  j)crson  able  and  willing  to  take  them 
out  and  try  them  in  their  respective  professions 
would  be  gladly  "welcomed  by  the  resident  phy- 
sician. They  excite  pity  which  to  a  certain 
extent  can  not  be  shown  them. 

The  public  ear  would  listen  with  credulity,  I 
suspect,  to  dire  tales  of  cruelty  practiced  by  the 
officers.  I  can  not  honestly  oblige  it.  Abuses 
to  a  limited  degree  unquestionably  exist,  and 
ever  must,  in  this  Institution  and  others  of  like 
character.  "While  human  nature  is  as  it  is, 
provocations  of  an  exasperating  description  can 
not  be  overlooked  at  all  times  without  a  strength 
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of  intellect  that  is  rare.  Patients  are  occasion- 
ally struck  by  tlie  attendants,  but  the  head  phy- 
sician and  his  educated  assistants  do  their  ut- 
most to  prevent  all  such  manifestations  of  impa- 


tience. They  are  gentlemen  of  heart  and  mind, 
and  their  subordinates,  beneath  them  in  culti- 
vation, have  the  kindliness  of  dis])osition.  the 
compassionate  feelings  of  the  ordinary  num. 


liI„V«  K   JIMMY. 


EUTHANASY. 


CO^[E  gently,  Death,  when,  at  the  closfi  of  Life, 
\>'orn  with  the  march  and  wear}'  of  the  strife, 
I  draw  my  latest  breath ; 
Like  some  kind  friend,  Avho,  with  a  noiseless  tread 
And  silent  voice,  draws  nigh  unto  my  bed, 
So  come  thou  gently,  Death. 

Oh,  let  me  close  my  eyes  like  one  who  sleeps 
While  o'er  my  sense  thy  dreamless  slumber  creeps, 

And  let  me  softly  lie 
With  calmly  folded  hands  upon  my  breast, 
Like  one  who  after  labor  takes  his  rest. 

So  let  me  gently  die. 

Oh,  may  my  end  like  that  of  some  sweet  day, 
When  the  red  sunset  pales  and  fades  away. 

Be  tranquil,  calm,  and  still; 
And  may  a  feeling  of  serene  repose 
With  gentle  radiance  soften  Life's  sad  close, 

And  peace  my  bosom  till. 


May  kindly  faces  gather  round  my  bed. 

The  cherished  friends  with  whom  my  heart  is  wed  ; 

And  gently,  softly  fall 
Death's  twilight  shadow;  may  I,  listening,  hear 
Like  silver  harp->t rings,  sounding  sweet  and  clear. 

Angelic  voices  call. 

Whether  it  be  when  summer  skies  are  fair. 
And  summer  I)irds  make  music  in  the  air. 

Oh,  gently  time  my  breath; 
Or  in  the  winter  when  the  chilly  snow 
Wraps,  like  a  shroud,  the  ccld,  dead  earth  below. 

Oh,  gentle  be  my  death. 

Come  like  the  change  which  paints  the  autumn  leaf, 
And  let  the  parting  hour  on  earth  be  brief, 

The  last  beneath  the  skies; 
Come  gently,  Death,  when  my  Life's  race  is  run, 
When  I  the  victor's  fadeless  wreath  have  won, 

And  close  my  weary  eyes. 
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^  much 
wore  relieved  when  the  Hnti.sh  tiovemment 
-  .ied  and  aAerwanl  purrha>ed  them,  showing 
it*  M>n«e  of  their  value  by  paying  for  them 
while  unfinished  more  than  a  million  of  do]- 
lar»  in  ct>in.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  pcr- 
formaneesi  of  the  roltel  ramn  in  tho  waters  of 

Hay,  at  Savannah, 

I>et  us  renill  the  memorable  Hth  of  March. 

'"••■•.    ■' '  ■    *?   — -  Ir*   her  appear- 

-  literally  hav- 

it   aii  licr  own  «ay  with  our  fleet  there. 

t..  acnil  Wool   telegraphed   that   ho   expected 

she  would  |>ass  out  into  the  ocean  and  prev  on 

^.     With  wl  '  -h- 

II  to  tho  par-  .f 

her  resistless  onset  upon  and  into  the  Cumber- 

'  '   i)g  in  the  oaken  sides  of  the  mass- 

is  if  they  had  been  made  of  laths, 

and  in  three-fourths  of  an  hour  sinking  her, 

with  a  large  portion  of  her  crew,  in  the  l»ottom 

of  the  bay.    The  iron-clad  monster  then  turned 

upon   tho   Congrcs>5,  and   dis»lainfully  shaking 

fnmi  her  coat  of  mail  the  most  ponderous  shot 

and  shells,  deliberately  chose  her  position,  and 

in  a  fow  moments  smashed  tho  iiroud  ship  of 

war  into  a  wreck.     Flames  wore  kindled.     The 

sinking  ship  became  a  caldroD  of  fire.      The 
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wounded  -were  consumed  in  the  conflagration. 
A  si)ark  reaches  the  magazine.  There  is  a 
thunder  roar.  The  air  is  filled  and  the  sea 
covered  for  a  moment  with  burning  fragments, 
and  the  ship  has  disappeared  forever.  And 
now  the  triumphant  Merrimac,  flushed  with 
victory,  turns  upon  two  other  United  States 
frigates.  But  seeing  them  both  aground,  and 
having  no  fear  of  their  escape,  the  conqueror, 
in  his  impenetrable  coat  of  mail,  returns  to  his 
lair,  behind  Crancy  Island,  to  come  out  again 
and  finish  his  work  on  the  morrow. 

The  awful  tidings,  ran  along  the  Avires  to  the 
remotest  city  in  our  land.  None  can  forget  the 
anguish  of  that  night,  or  the  dread  Avith  which 
the  morning  was  awaited.  How  great  was  the 
relief  when  it  was  known  that  the  Monitor  had, 
in  the  night,  crept  into  that  bay !  And  how 
miraculous  was  the  salvation  it  wrought  I  Had 
tlie  Merrimac  possessed  the  speed  and  power 
of  a  ram,  instead  of  being  mainly  a  floating 
battery,  the  little  Monitor  Avould  speedily  have 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves.  No  missile 
which  either  vessel  could  throw  could  pierce 
the  armor  of  the  other.  A  powerful  ram  would 
have  demolished  either. 

As«a  new,  important,  and  original  applica- 
tion of  principles  well  known  in  naval  Avarfare, 
the  claim  of  invention  of  the  Ram  is  Avorth  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  The  navies  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  already  shoAv  signs  of  adopting  and 
incorporating  the  rajn  principle.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  knoAv  something  of  its  inception 
and  history.  The  name  of  Ericsson  is  indeli- 
bly connected  Avith  the  history  of  the  great  re- 
bellion, and  Avith  naval  science  in  general.  So 
is  the  name  of  EUet  entitled  to  most  prominent 
mention  as  the  man  aaIio  not  only  contributed 
largely  to  the  resources  of  his  country  in  his 
profession,  but  Avho  also  rendered  his  country 
inestimable  service  by  his  origination,  construc- 
tion, and  command  of  the  Steam  Ram  Fleet  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  eminent  man  can  not  but  be  of  service  to 
his  countrymen. 

Charles  Ellet  Avas  born  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1810,  at  Bucks  Manor,  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania.  His  first  years  were  spent  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  and  his  first  education  Avas 
gained  from  the  teachings  of  his  noble  mother. 
At  sixteen  he  Avas  sent  to  Bristol  school,  Avhere 
he  shoAved  great  aptitude  for  classics  and  math- 
ematics. Two  years  later  he  became  assistant 
surveyor  to  Judge  Wright,  of  Maryland.  In 
less  than  three  years,  Avitli  his  savings,  he  Avent 
to  Paris  to  complete  his  education.  Return- 
ing, after  tAvo  years  of  study,  to  his  former  ])0- 
sition,  he  Avas  soon  ai)i)ointed  Assistant  Engin- 
eer on  the  James  River  and  KanaAvha  Canal, 
then  in  construction,  of  Aviiich  he  afterAvard  be- 
came chief. 

During  this  period,  about  the  2-ith  year  of 
his  ago,  lie  ailvocated  the  use  of  Avire  sus))en- 
sion  bridges,  and  ])ro))oscd  to  the  authorities 
of  Georgetown  to  bridge  the  Potomac.  The 
plan  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  extreme 


youth.  On  the  31st  of  October  he  Avas  married 
to  a  most  amiable  lady,  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Daniel,  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Tavo  years 
he  spent  in  various  Avorks  at  the  West,  and 
there  became  impressed  Avith  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  the  great  A'alley  of  the  Missis- 
si])j)i.  He  had  before  published  a  Avork,*  Avhich 
is  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
economy  of  traffic  by  road,  canal,  raihvay,  and 
river.  As  such  his  calculations  Avere  much  used 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  though  not  al- 
Avays  Avith  an  acknowledgment  of  the  author. 

In  1840  he  proposed  to  the  city  and  council 
of  St.  Louis  to  build  a  AA'ire  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi.  But  the  proposition  Avas  rejected. 
The  folloAving  year  he  constructed  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  Fairmount, 
a  beautiful  structure,  and  the  first  upon  this 
continent.  He  aa'us  subsequently  engaged  on 
several  of  tlie  most  important  roads,  canals, 
and  bridges  then  in  course  of  building ;  and. 
indeed,  there  are  fcAv  of  the  great  projects  for 
public  improA'ement  of  that  time  AA'hich  did  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  i)rofessional  counsel. 
In  1847  he  commenced  the  suspension  bridge 
at  Wheeling  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, one  thousand  feet  span,  the  longest  in 
the  Avorld.  At  the  same  time  he  thrcAv  across 
the  temporary  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  Avhicli 
Avas  afterAvard  replaced  by  the  present  noble 
edifice  by  Mr.  Roebling. 

From  that  time  his  reputation  Avas  deserved- 
ly great  as  a  civil  engineer.  During  his  con- 
nection Avith  the  Hempfield  and  Virginia  Cen- 
tral raihvays  he  made  several  \-isits  to  Europe, 
AA'here  he  aa'us  receiA-ed  as  one  of  the  heads  of 
his  profession.  In  1848-9,  at  Wheeling,  Avhilc 
engaged  on  the  bridge,  he  made  a  series  of  ob- 
serAations  and  calculations  on  the  Ohio  RiAcr, 
AA'ith  a  A'ieAv  to  the  improA-ement  of  its  naviga- 
tion. It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  the  Avaters  of  the 
Ohio  are  subject  to  great  floods  and  corre- 
sponding droughts.  This  tendency  increases, 
as  the  country  is  settled,  by  the  rapid  drain- 
age. The  depth  of  Avater  on  the  bar  at  Wheel- 
ing varies  from  twenty  inches  to  more  than 
forty  feet.  Mr.  Ellet  shreAvdly  conceived  that 
by  hoarding  the  excess  of  AA^ater  it  might  be 
rendered  serviceable  for  naAigation,  besides 
averting  the  great  damage  by  floods.  His  cal- 
culations and  surveys  AA'ere  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  His 
plan  Avas,  in  eflect,  to  make  of  the  Ohio  River 
a  canal  one  thousand  miles  long,  Avhich  should 
be  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  boats  of  ordi- 
nary tonnage. 

Although  Mr.  Ellet  AA-as  a  Civil  Engineer, 
he  Avas  soon  after,  contrary  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, chosen  by  the  War  Department  to  sur\-cy 
the  LoAver  Mississippi.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  complained  to  Congress  that  the  ])C- 
riodical  inundations  Avere  SAveei)ing  aAA'ay  and 
destroying  millions  in  actual  property,  besides 
arresting  tlie  dcAelopment  of  the  State.      His 

*  ''■The  Ldws  of  Trade  in  Kcf»rencc  to  Works  of  In- 
ternal Improvement."    Philadelphia,  1S37. 
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report  to  the  Government,  with  that  on  the 
Ohio,  are  published  in  one  vohimc,*  and  com- 
prise at  this  day  the  most  comprehensive  and 
exact  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  its  confluent  streams. 

Mr.  Ellet  found  that  the  use  of  dykes,  or 
levees,  along  the  banks  caused  the  water  to 
rise  higher  between  them,  because  the  river 
was  previously  wont  to  fill  the  swamps  adja- 
cent. Either  fresh  outlets  must  be  formed  for 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  water  some- 
where above  the  present  delta,  or  the  levees 
must  be  raised  indefinitely,  at  an  enormous 
cost,  and  with  a  continual  danger  of  breaking 
aAvay.  His  remedy  proposed  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  seemed  to  be  the  most  natu- 
ral, the  most  secure,  and  the  cheapest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial  to  apply  to  the  Missis- 
sip])i.  He  advocated  the  building  of  dams  on 
the  Ohio  or  other  tributaries,  to  improve  their 
navigation  and  secure  the  lower  valley  from 
inundation,  and  urged  Congress  to  adopt  the 
work  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Bailey,  on  a  small  scale,  turned  the 
expedient  to  good  account,  on  the  Red  River, 
in  extricating  the  gun-boat  flotilla. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  disastrous 
Red  River  Expedition  conducted  by  General 
Banks,  in  April,  18G4,  the  gun-boats,  in  retreat- 
ing down  the  river  from  Grand  Ecore  to  Alex- 
andria, were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  the 
shallow  water  at  Grand  Rapids,  just  above  Al- 
exandria. The  flotilla  was  thus  caught  in  a 
trap.  The  army  was  compelled  to  remain  at 
Alexandria  to  j)rotect  the  gun-boats. 

Colonel  Bailey  extricated  the  fleet  from  its 
desperate  situation.  He  constructed  two  solid 
piers,  projecting  from  either  shore,  so  as  to 
dam  the  waters  of  the  river,  throA\ing  a  strong 
current  into  the  centre,  thus  creating  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  float  the  boats  dov/n  the 
stream.  The  rapid  current  of  the  river  and 
the  scarcity  of  materials  for  building  the  dams 
rendered  it  a  work  of  great  labor.  It  was, 
hx)wever,  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, and  the  fleet  Avas  saved.  The  skill  and 
energy  of  Colonel  Bailey  in  this  achievement 
were  so  consjncuous  that,  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  Congress,  there  was  tendered  to  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Ellet,  by  actual  survey,  pointed  out  the 
sites  for  the  dams  on  the  Ohio,  and  demon- 
strated that  their  cost  and  management  were 
insignificant  compared  with  their  efficiency. 
That  they  would  ])roduce  the  effect  desired  he 
claimed  was  matter  of  scientific  i)roof.  Tak- 
ing the  two  plans  together,  for  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  they  present  a  grand  scheme  of 
public  improvement,  by  which,  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  expedient,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  may  be 
improved,  and  their  borders  relieved  and  ul- 
timately protected  from  inundation,  and  the 
whole  valley  rendered  hal)itablc. 

•  "•  Ellet  on  the  Ohio  and  Mksisaippi  Rivera."  Thila- 
delphia,  1S53. 


When  we  consider  that  the  area  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  is  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
square  miles,  and  that  ten  thousand  miles  of 
its  streams  are  navigable,  we  may  gain  some 
idea  of  the  bold  and  magnificent  scheme  by 
which  he  proposed  to  maintain  the  navigation 
of  the  great  rivers  through  the  droughts  of 
summer,  by  supplying  to  their  volume  of  water 
from  artificial  lakes  or  reservoirs,  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  tributary  streams.  The  plan 
thus  suggested,  though  received  at  first  as  a 
wild  and  chimerical  project,  has  won  its  way 
to  public  confidence.  The  city  of  Pittsburg 
formally  petitioned  Congress  to  adopt  the  jjlan, 
with  a  view  to  military  defense  as  Avell  as  nav- 
igation. The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  tried 
the  plan  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  there  may  be  those  now  living  who 
will  see  the  plan  realized,  and  Avho  may  re- 
gard its  projection  as  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent steps  in  the  world's  history. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Ellet  sljould 
have  contemplated  this  as  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  So  much  was  he  impressed  with  its  use- 
fulness and  its  grandeur  that  he  named  his  son, 
in  honor  of  the  work,  Charles  Rivers  Ellet. 
How  strange,  indeed,  that  the  father  and  the 
son  should  have  perished  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  a 
plan  of  their  discovery,  but  still  by  one  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  the  father  had  originally 
contemjjlated ! 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1854-5,  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  that  home  of  wandering  savans, 
during  the  siege  of  Scbastapol,  when  the  Rus- 
sians s})oke  of  sinking  their  sj^lendid  fleet,  that 
Mr.  Ellet  first  revolved  in  his  mind  the  ])lan  of 
protecting  and  strengthening  war  vessels,  so 
that  they  might  be  used  as  rams,  that  thus,  in- 
stead of  sinking  their  fleet  the  Russians  might 
sink  that  of  their  allies,  and  raise  the  blockade 
of  the  harl)or.  In  December,  ])robably,  he  wrote 
to  the  Russian  Government  giving  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  plan,  which  was  thankfully  re- 
ceived ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Emi)eror  soon  after  was  overlooked  and  never 
acted  upon.  In  the  following  Ai)ril  (2Gtli)  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
through  Mr.  John  Y.  Mason,  our  Minister  at 
Paris,  with  the  same  propositions.  These,  with 
a  reply  and  rejoinder  from  our  Navy  Dc])art- 
ment,  were  afterward  published  (Richmond, 
1855)  in  pamphlet  form,  and  circulated  widely 
both  in  the  South  and  in  Euro])e.  We  were  at 
that  time  slightly  menaced  with  war  with  En- 
gland on  the  right  of  search  question. 

In  his  prefatory  note,  dated  Richmond,  De- 
cember 1,  1855,  Mr.  Ellet  says: 

"People  are  accustoin(!(l  to  rofrard  the  art  of  naval  war- 
farn  as  the  art  of  manaMivring  oanrion,  and  throwing  .-hot 
and  HhoU.  I  wi.sh  them  to  reflect  upon  the  power  of  n 
moving  Htcamhoat  driven  against  tlie  enemy  who  has  no 
means  of  resi-'^tancc  hut  hU  hatterien,  and  to  decide  wliicii 
is  the  more  certain  warfare.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  com- 
pare the  numher  of  fighting  steamers  whicli  may  he  sent 
to  any  port  in  the  United  States  from  tiie  shores  of  ICnrope 
with  the  uuiuber  of  river  ateamers,  coasting  steamers, 
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steam-tug?,  and  even  ferry-boats,  which  might  be  found 
ready  to  meet  them  here." 

This  remarkable  pamphlet,  upon  which  must 
be  based  his  claims  to  the  paternity  of  the  steam 
ram,  is  so  forcible  and  explicit,  that  it  should 
be  given  entire  did  space  allow.  Like  all  he 
ever  wrote,  it  is  clear,  earnest,  well  reasoned, 
and  nervous  in  style.     He  says : 

"  "Sly  plan  is  simply  to  convert  the  steamer  into  a  bat- 
tering ram,  and  to  enable  her  to  fight,  not  with  her  guns, 
but  witli  her  momentum.  In  short,  I  propose  to  strength- 
en the  steamer  throughout,  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, so  that  she  may  run  head  on  into  the  enemy,  or  burst 
in  his  ribs,  or  drive  a  hole  into  his  hull  below  the  water- 
line.  A  hole  only  two  feet  square,  four  feet  under  water, 
will  sink  an  ordinary  frigate  in  sixteen  minutes." 

He  then  minutely  details  the  altering  or 
building  of  ships  for  his  purpose.  And  then, 
he  adds : 

"  I  have  read  accounts  of  five  or  six  accidental  collisions 
at  sea  in  the  last  six  months ;  sometimes  by  steamers  run- 
ning into  sailing  vessels,  and  sometimes  by  sailing  vessels 
running  into  steamers  ;  and  in  every  case  the  vessel  struck 
in  the  waist  was  sunk,  and  the  vessel  which  ran  into  her 
was  able  to  keep  on  her  course.  For  harbor  defense, 
however  much  we  may  continue  to  build  and  arm  forts 
and  batteries,  I  think  we  should  not  neglect  also  to  build 
floating -batteries — rams  —  great  steamers,  as  near  shot 
and  shell  proof  as  tliey  can  be  made,  with  a  strength  of 
hull,  speed,  and  power,  that  will  enable  them  to  crush  in 
the  side  of  a  man-of-war  by  simple  collision. 

"To  my  understanding  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  which  I 
recommend  is  self-evident.  And  1  hold  vtyself  ready  to 
carry  it  out  in  all  its  details  whenever  the  day  arrives  that 
the  United  States  is  about  to  become  engaged  in  a  naval 
contest.^' 

To  this  letter  the  following  remarkable  an- 
swer was  returned : 

*'  Nayy  Department,  Washington,  D    C,  March  21,  1855- 
"  Six?, — The  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25tii  ult.  is  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  department  tenders  you  its  thanks 
for  the  views  expressed  therein.     The  suggestion  to  con- 
vert steamers  into  battering  rams  and  by  the  momentum 
make  them  a  means  of  sinking  an  enemy's  ships,  was  pro- 
posed as  long  ago  as  1832,  and  has  been  renewed  many  times 
since  by  various  officers  of  the  navy.    No  practical  test  has 
been  undertaken ;  but  with  the  necessary  speed,  strength, 
and  weight,  a  large  steamer  on  the  plan  proposed  by  you 
would  introduce  an  entire  change  in  naval  warfai'e. 
''  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
••'Chaeles  W.  Welch, 
'■■  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Ellet,  on  the  16th  of 
August,  sent  another  letter  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, through  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  our  Min- 
ister in  London,  in  which  letter  he  still  more 
strenuously  urges  the  adoption  of  his  plan.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  in  a  very 
courteous  reply,  dismissed  the  subject,  stating 
that  the  department  had  no  power,  but  by  spe- 
cial vote  of  Congress,  "  to* undertake  the  con- 
struction of  proper  vessels  and  machinery  for 
experimenting." 

In  the  letter  which  elicited  this  last  reply 
Mr.  Ellet  discusses  the  objections  which  are 
likely  to  be  raised  against  his  plan,  such  as  that 
his  own  vessel  might  be  sunk  or  hopelessly  dam- 
aged in  engine  or  vital  parts  by  the  collision  or 
by  hostile  shot.  With  our  late  remarkable  ex- 
perience we  can  see  that  these  objections  fall  to 
the  ground.     But  from  the  data  before  him  he 


reasoned  correctly  that  the  danger  from  colli- 
sion would  be  immensely  against  the  vessel 
struck ;  and  in  the  danger  from  shot,  he  entered 
into  a  nice  calculation  of  the  probabilities  of  a 
vessel  being  struck  in  a  vital  part,  between  the 
points  of  extreme  range  and  that  of  close  con- 
tact, by  which  he  showed  that  the  chances  were 
reduced  to  an  inappreciable  fraction. 

When  we  consider  how  the  allied  fleet  bom- 
barded the  fortress  of  Sweaborg,  defended  by 
about  800  guns  for  the  space  of  forty-five  hours, 
without  suffering  the  loss  of  a  single  man  by 
the  enemy's  shot,  "in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinual movement  of  the  ships,"  as  the  Russian 
General  alleged,  and  as  we  also  recall  some  very 
remarkable  engagements  of  our  own  in  the  late 
war,  we  may  appreciate  the  prevision  of  our  ad:> 
vocate.  The  bombardment  of  Port  Royal  and 
the  experience  of  blockade-runners  confirm  the 
result  of  his  calculations. 

Among  the  cases  of  accidental  collisions  cited 
are  several  remarkable  ones,  all  tending  to  the 
support  of  his  theory.  The  well-known  sink- 
ing of  the  Arctic  by  the  Vesta,  with  great  loss 
of  life;  the  Wellington,  of  131  guns,  damaged 
by  a  sailing  ship  ;  the  Imperatrice  steamer  sunk 
almost  immediately  by  the  schooner  Commerce ; 
the  Victoria  ship,  sunk  in  two  minutes  by  a 
small  Sardinian  steamer ;  the  brigantine  Hen- 
ry, run  into  by  a  diminutive  steamer  and  lost 
immediately. 

In  1842  the  Hudson  River  steamer  Empire, 
coming  into  New  York  with  a  new  pilot  on  a 
misty  morning,  ran  fairly  into  a  new  wharf, 
Avith  the  full  power  of  the  engine,  forcing  the 
bow  of  the  boat  through  the  timber  facing  of 
logs  18  inches  square,  then  through  a  solid  stone 
filling  Si  feet  thick,  and  then  through  earth  and 
rubbish  17  feet  further,  making  a  chasm  of  12 
feet  wide  at  the  logs,  27  feet  long,  and  17  feet 
deep.  The  only  injury  sustained  by  the  boat 
was  the  breaking  of  one  of  her  oblique  braces 
and  a  slight  leak  at  the  stem. 

Now  if  such  is  the  effect  of  a  frail  river  steam- 
er upon  an  object  of  this  sort,  what  must  be 
expected  of  a  vessel  built  and  armed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  a  rdm  ?  There  is  another  ex- 
ample, memorable  for  the  tragical,  mysterious 
manner  in  which  it  occurred.  It  may  be  recol- 
lected that,  a  few  years  ago,  an  American  ves- 
sel, with  an  English  captain,  was  hired,  it  is 
supposed,  to  run  down  a  Russian  ship  of  war  in 
the  Baltic.  He  strengthened  his  bows  with 
solid  timber,  and  followed  the  war  vessel  out 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  gray  of  dawn  next 
morning,  when  near  the  Categat,  while  his  crew 
were  asleep  or  below  decks,  he  took  the  helm 
himself  and  ran  into  the  Russian  ship  with  the 
power  of  sails  merely,  and  instantaneously  sunk 
her  with  her  crew  of  three  hundred  souls. 

''  The  practical  conclusion,"  says  Mr.  Ellet,  "  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is  apparent.  If  vessels  built  for  ordinary 
commercial  purposes  and  propelled  either  by  steam  or  sail 
invariably  sink  the  vessel  they  strike  with  their  bow,  when 
running  with  any  considerable  velocity  while  themselves 
receiving  but  little  injury  from  the  collision,  it  follows  of 
necessity  and  d  fortiori^  that  a  steamer  expressly  designed 
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for  such  conflict,  well  fortified  at  the  how,  strongly  built 
throughout,  divided  longitudinally  and  centrally  by  a  solid 
partition,  reaching  from  kelson  to  deck  and  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  transversely  by  other  partitions,  separating  the 
hull  into  six  or  eight  water-tight  compartments,  and  hori- 
zontally by  one  or  more  partitions  or  floors  of  which  one 
shall  be  below  the  water-line  when  liglit — I  say  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  such  a  vessel  skillfully  framed  and  prop- 
erly fastened,  may  be  driven  at  high  speed  against  any 
ship  of  ordinary  construction,  in  the  certainty  that  the  ship 
struck  will  go  down  and  the  battering  ship  float," 

All  this,  which  is  familiar  knoAvledge  to  us 
in  1865,  was  foreseen  and  reasoned  out  in  1855. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Ellet  was  living  in  Rich- 
mond. His  views,  as  set  forth  by  his  pamph- 
let, addresses  to  Congress,  and  by  conversation 
and  newspaper  communications,  were  all  well 
known.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  germ  of  the  idea 
WTOught  out  but  partially  by  the  rebels  after 
their  seizure  of  the  Navy-yard  at  Norfolk.  To 
tlie  suggestion  that  the  enemy  could  strengthen 
his  ships  and  meet  them,  ram  with  ram,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  that  this  is  a  fundamental 
condition  of  all  civilized  warfare,  and  will  occur 
under  every  species  of  construction,  armament, 
or  defense. 

Coming  to  the  priority  of  claims  to  invention 
we  should  premise  that  the  ram  (Aries)  is  of 
ancient  date  as  a  warlike  instrument.  In  the 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  they 
used  on  their  ships  a  metal-covered  prow,  ros- 
trum, wdth  which  to  crush  in  the  sides  of  their 
opponents,  and  mention  is  made  of  a  pyramid 
of  these  vanquished  vessels,  columna  rostrata,  in 
Rome  at  a  late  date.  It  is,  however,  the  steam 
ram  Avith  which  we  are  now  concerned.  The 
first  mention  of  it,  according  to  the  "London 
Engineer,"  is  to  be  attributed  to  Sir  Isaac  Cof- 
fin, of  the  British  Navy  in  1824.  This  mention 
is,  however,  incidental  in  his  system  of  steam 
manoeuvring,  and  the  ram  principle  is  quite  sub- 
ordinate to  guns  in  his  estimate.  The  next  is 
the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Welch, 
of  the  United  States  NaA-y  Department.  Com- 
modore Barron,  it  appears,  in  1832,  drew  up  a 
system  of  steam  tactics  for  naval  vessels,  wdiich 
in  his  own  words  is  styled  "a  means  of  attack 
and  defense  upon  sea  which  is  destined  to  ef- 
fect as  great  a  revolution  in  naval  warfare  as 
steam  has  in  transportation  both  on  sea  and 
land." 

The  Navy  Department  has  not  published  this 
nor  any  of  the  suljscquent  plans  referred  to ; 
but  enougli  is  seen  from  the  discussions  of  that 
time  to  discover  that  the  ram  principle  was  but 
dimly  discerned.  Steam  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  so-called  plans  were  regarded 
then  as  they  are  now,  as  visionary  and  conjec- 
tural in  character,  speculating  as  to  what  might 
ultimately  be  done  with  steam  rather  than  spec- 
ifying how  it  was  to  be  done.  In  fiict,  the  ram 
theory  then  and  for  many  years  after  was  de- 
rided. Indeed  the  wonder  is  so  little  Avas  done 
or  said  on  the  subject,  as  with  the  example  of 
the  ancients  before  them  the  plan  of  sinking  an 
enemy's  ship  by  running  it  down  is  one  which 
might  suggest  itself  to  any  thoughtful  person, 
and  has  incidentally  been  used  before  the  in 


troduction  of  steam.  By  a  well-known  rule  of 
law,  and  a  very  obvious  and  natural  one  too,  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  hint  at  or  suggest  an  imi)rove- 
mcnt,  but  it  must  be  demonstrated  in  order  to 
claim  the  patent  of  invention. 

Sir  Howard  Douglass,  an  eminent  English 
naval  authority,  admits  that  it  was  not  until 
the  French  had  begun  building  a  powerful  ram 
in  1858,  or  rather  a  powerful  iron  ship  of  war, 
with  a  projecting  iron  prow,  called  a  "  beak"  or 
"rhinoceros,"  that  the  British  ga^-e  any  serious 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  then  only  to  ridi- 
cule it.  In  1859  the  British  Government  or- 
dered a  ram  to  be  built  on  the  Thames.  But 
the  mere  mention  of  her  proportions  shows  how 
obscurely  they  had  entertained  the  true  theor}^ 
of  the  proposed  change.  Like  her  French  pre- 
decessor she  was  to  be  heavily  armored,  carry- 
ing 30  guns,  and  when  ready  for  sea  was  to  be 
of  9000  tons  burden,  1200  horse-power,  and  20 
feet  draught.  In  short,  this  idea  of  making  the 
ram  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  floating  battery — 
an  irreconcilable  difference  of  function — was 
constantly  copied  and  repeated  until  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  including  the  Merrimac. 

The  Stevens  battery,  commenced  in  1841,  was 
no  exception,  her  great  draught  and  length  un- 
fitting her  for  a  serviceable  ram.  The  Dundcr- 
berg,  commenced  twenty  years  later,  repeated 
the  mistake,  and  is  essentially  a  floating  bat- 
tery. The  error  which  seems  to  have  aficcted 
all  naval  architects  in  the  construction  of  rams 
up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Ellet,  has  been  in  ascrib- 
ing too  much  importance  to  Avcight,  Avhereas 
he  showed  that  the  crushing  poAver  of  a  vessel 
was  the  weight  multii)licd  by  the  velocity.  ]Mr. 
Nasmyth,  in  1800,  stated  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  the  advancement  of  science,  that  the 
subject  of  steam  rams  was  an  old  subject  with 
him  ;  that  as  early  as  1845  he  had  proi)osed  it, 
and  that  "  noAv  he  felt  confident  it  would  be 
possible  to  construct  a  vessel  which  Avould  dash 
into  the  Warrior  like  a  bandbox."  So  also  in 
1801,  Mr.  Donald  M'Kay,  the  eminent  Ameri- 
can ship-builder,  earnestly  advocated  their  use 
in  a  letter  to  the  Navy  Department. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  INIr.  Ellct's 
mind  was  greatly  agitated  on  this  subject,  and 
he  repeatedly  urged  its  importance  on  the  Navy 
Department,  upon  the  President,  and  upon 
members  of  Congress.  After  the  seizure  of 
the  Norfolk  Navy-yard,  and  when  tlic  report 
came  that  the  rebels  were  converting  frigates 
and  powerful  steamers,  both  on  the  coast  and 
on  the  Mississi])pi,into  iron-dad  rams,  his  alarm 
and  imi)atience  knew  no  bounds.  He  besieged 
his  personal  friends,  even  to  the  verge  of  im- 
portunity, to  induce  the  Government  to  take 
action  before  it  was  too  late.  In  a  printed 
memorial  to  Congress,  dated  Georgetown,  Feb- 
ruary 0,  1802,  just  a  month  before  the  apjjcar- 
ancc  of  the  Merrimac,  he  used  these  words : 

''Steam  Rams It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 

rebels  now  have  five  steam  rams  nearly  ready  for  use. 
Of  these  two  are  on  tlie  I-ower  Mississippi,  two  unj  at  Mo- 
bile, and  one  ia  at  Norfolk.  The  last  of  tbc  five  is  doubt- 
less the  most  formidable,  being  the  steam  frigate  Merri- 
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mac,  which  has  been  so  strengthened  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  rebels,  it  may  be  used  as  a  ram.  But  we  have  not 
yet  a  single  %'e3scl  at  sea,  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  course 
of  construction,  able  to  cope  with  a  well-built  ram.  If  the 
MeiTimac  is  permitted  to  escape  from  the  Elizabeth  River, 
she  will  be  almost  certain  to  commit  great  depredation  on 
our  armed  or  unarmed  vessels  in  Hampton  Roads,  and 
may  even  be  expected  to  pass  out  under  the  guns  of  Fort- 
ress Monroe  and  prey  upon  our  commerce  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Indeed,  if  the  alterations  have  been  skillfully  made, 
and  she  succeed  in  getting  to  sea,  she  will  not  only  be  a 
terrible  scourge  to  our  commerce,  but  may  prove  also  to  be 
a  most  dangerous  visitor  to  our  blockading  squadron  off 
the  harbors  of  our  Southern  coasts. 

*'  I  have  attempted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  of  the  country  so  often  to  this  subject 
during  the  last  seven  years,  that  I  almost  hesitate  to  al- 
lude to  it  again  ;  and  would  not  do  so  here  but  that  I  think 
the  danger  from  these  tremendous  engines  is  very  immi- 
nent, but  not  at  all  appreciated." 

All  the  world  knows  the  sequel.  That  his 
fears  were  not  verified  was  due  more  to  the 
unskillfulness  of  the  enemy  than  to  any  ade- 
quate preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Navy. 
The  Government,  in  its  alarm,  looked  about 
for  counsel.  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  War  Department,  knew  sometliing  of 
Mr.  Ellet's  ability  as  an  engineer,  and  of  his 
anxiety  to  serve  the  country.  Ten  years  ear- 
lier Mr.  Stanton  was  retained  as  the  prosecutor 
in  a  suit  at  law  between  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  of  which 
Mr.  Ellet  was  engineer.  The  feeling  engen- 
dered in  the  long  and  bitter  litigation,  it  is 
said,  survived  the  occasion,  so  that  a  coldness 
amounting  almost  to  dislike  was  maintained 
between  them.  To  his  honor  be  it  said,  Mr. 
Stanton  waived  all  personal  feelings  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  and  summoned  his  old 
adversary  to  his  aid. 

Mr.  Ellet  at  once  proceeded  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, where  he  gathered  the  leading  facts  of  the 
combat  which  had  just  occurred  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  and  suggested  pro- 
visions for  further  safety.  Speaking  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  iron-clads,  Engineer 
Stimers,  in  his  report  of  the  encounter  says, 
of  the  Merrimac : 

"  She  attempted  to  run  us  down  and  sink  us,  as  she  had 
the  Cumberland  yesterday.  Her  bow  passed  over  our 
deck,  and  our  sharp  upper-edged  side  cut  through  the  liglit 
iron  shoe  upon  her  stem  and  well  into  her  oak.  She  gave 
us  a  tremendous  thump." 

What  might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Moni- 
tor if  the  ram  had  been  properly  constructed, 
and  the  vessel  enabled  to  make  more  speed ! 
The  career  of  Mr.  Ellet  from  that  time  is  mat- 
ter of  public  history.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  rebellion  his  anxiety  was  intense.  Liv- 
ing in  Washington,  and  having  surveyed  nearly 
every  mile  of  the  theatre  of  war  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and,  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Virginia 
Central  Railway,  perfectly  familiar  Avith  tlie 
rolling-stock  and  transportation  of  the  enemy, 
he  offered  his  services  time  after  time  to  the 
Government.  We  must  remember  that  these 
were  the  days  when  General  Scott  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  and  General  M'Clellan  was 
reviewing  his  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  defenses  of  Washington,  while  the 


more  enterprising  enemy  ^v^as  carrying  off  the 
locomotives  and  cars  from  under  his  guns. 
With  his  fiery  spirit  thus  chafed,  Mr.  Ellet  in- 
dited his  famous  letter  to  the  President  in  Oc- 
tober, 18G1,  on  "The  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  its  Mismanagement."     He  wrote  ; 

"  You  are  aware,  Sir,  that  I  have  been  for  many  weeks 
vainly  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Major- 
General  M^'Clellan  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  him 
the  evidence  that  the  rebel  army,  which  has  so  long  threat- 
ened this  Capital,  is  wholly  dependent  for  its  existence  as 
an  organized  body  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail- 
road, and  the  extensions  of  that  work  to  Richmond,  and  to 
the  West  and  Southwest :  That  the  destruction  of  that 
road  and  its  motive  power,  as  matters  now  stand,  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  destruction  and  disastrous  dispersion 
of  the  army  which  it  supplies  with  food,  munitions  of  war, 
and  reinforcements ;  that  this  road  and  all  its  connections 
north  of  James  River  are  very  deficient  of  locomotive  en- 
gines and  rolling-stock ;  vital  facts,  on  which  I  had  a  right 
to  ask  to  be  heard,  because  as  an  engineer  long  in  the  act- 
ual professional  control  of  large  portions  of  these  works,  I 
was  necessarily  very  familiar  with  their  condition. 

"•  Based  upon  these  facts,  I  desired  to  submit  to  the 
Commanding  General  a  plan  by  which  this  already  exceed- 
ingly deficient  supply  of  locomotive  engines  could  be  al- 
most instantaneously  reduced ;  the  raili'oad  line  wliich 
sustains  the  rebel  army,  and  all  its  tributaries,  could  be 
for  a  season  disabled;  and  how  a  strong  division  miglit 
then  be  placed  between  that  army,  thus  crippled,  and  its 
sources  of  supply,  both  to  prevent  it  from  restoring  its 
communications  and  to  cut  off  its  inevitable  retreat. 

"  The  plan,  in  fact,  contemplated  the  immediate  and 
entire  destruction  of  the  insurgent  army  almost  without 
bloodshed ;  provided,  only,  that  the  facts  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  in  command,  and  he  would  have 
the  prudence  to  act  upon  them  with  absolute  secrecy  and 
prompt  dispatch. 

"Although  General  M'Clellan  knew  of  my  long  con- 
nection with  these  Avorks,  and  of  my  intimate  local  knowl- 
edge, I  was  obliged,  in  order  to  procure  a  brief  interview 
Avith  him,  to  develop  parts  of  my  plan  to  yourself,  to 
several  members  of  your  Cabinet,  to  General  Scott,  and 
gentlemen  of  his  Staff,  to  General  M'Clellan's  Aid,  and  to 
other  distinguished  persons,  and  with  all  these  effoi'tf', 
supported  by  your  own  written  request  that  he  would  hear 
me,  so  great,  apparently,  was  the  pressure  upon  the  Gen- 
eral's time,  that  I  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon  the  effort 
as  hopeless. 

"  I  would  not  have  passed  through  this  ordeal  for  aoy 
conceivable  personal  interest  of  my  own;  but  I  was  will- 
ing to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  Avhere  so  deep  a  stake  was 
involved  as  the  prompt  si^ppression  of  this  most  foul  and 
wicked  rebellion. 

"■While  I  was  thus  patienily  visiting  the  General's 
head-quartei's,  day  after  day,  to  offer  with  my  life  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  means  of  transportation,  and  with 
the  destruction  of  that  transportation  to  terminate  the  war 
in  Virginia,  the  General  himself,  apparently  unconscious 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  issue  involved,  allowed  that  ene- 
my to  come  over  both  the  Catoctin  Mountain  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  seize  the  great  locomotive  engines  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  and  convey  them  away,  over 
mountains  and  valleys,  in  sight  of  the  very  watch-fires  of 
our  own  camps  on  tlie  Upper  Potomac. 

"  Let  me  repeat  the  statement  of  a  transparent  fact. 
The  true  base  of  the  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac  is  Manas- 
sas Junction.  From  that  point  all  supplies  are  now  con- 
veyed to  the  army  north  of  the  Junction  by  common 
teams. 

"  But  south  of  this  true  base — unlike  the  gi'eat  armies 
of  past  times — they  have  no  common  road  transportation, 
but  depend  wholly  on  their  railroads.  The§e  railroads, 
and  the  country  which  they  traverse,  from  Manassas  Junc- 
tion to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are,  in  a  military  sense,  wliollj' 
unprotected..  Even  now  you  may  strike  in  south  of  that  po- 
sition almost  any  where  with  a  small  division  under  a  gal- 
lant leader,  and  march  i^outhwardly  almost  ivith  impunitn 
— disabling  the  railroads  and  machinery  as  you  advance 
to  prevent  pursuit  by  the  rebel  army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
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avoiding  the  large  cities  if  you  have  not  force  sufficient  to 
take  them.  It  will  be  unuece^saiy  to  invest  these  cities, 
even  to  render  them  harmless.  l>y  temporarily  crippling 
their  railroads  and  canals  merely,  they  will  be  sufficiently 
invested. 

"By  thus  disabling  the  unprotected  railroads  and  ma- 
chinery south  of  Manassas,  j  ou  will  at  once  place  the  rebel 
army  before  "Washington,  starving  and  helpless,  at  the 
mercy  of  your  General  b.ere — provided  he  is  then  able  to 
put  any  part  of  his  vast,  patriotic,  and  fieiy  masses  in  for- 
ward motion." 

What  a  commentary  is  this  upon  the  strategy 
of  those  unhappy  times !  The  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  caused  much  and  angry  discus- 
sion which  led  to  the  publication  of  a  second 
on  the  same  subject.  Experience,  however, 
proved  that  INIr.  Ellet  was  right.  The  rebel 
anuy  was  finally  crippled  and  destroyed  by  the 
destruction  of  its  communications.  Both  of 
these  pamphlets  are  remarkable  performances. 
In  the  second  Mr.  Ellet  says : 

"  The  rebellion  is  not,  as  it  is  fepresented  in  anonymous 
publications  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  to  be,  on 
the  eve  of  its  final  overthrow.  Ignorance  and  puerile  im- 
becility can  not  overthrow  it.  Victories  upon  victories  in 
Kentucky  and  ou  the  Mississippi,  though  purchased  by 
torrents  of  the  dearest  blood  of  the  West,  will  leave  it  still 
in  full  vigor,  in  a  more  contracted  field  pei-haps — though 
even  that  is  doubtful,  but  more  concentrated  and  in  un- 
diminished strength.  Tliis  rebellion  must  be  essentially 
crushed,  if  at  all,  quickly  ;  and  it  must  receive  its  death- 
blow in  Virginia,  where  the  military  strength  of  its  up- 
holders is  chiefly  concentrated.  It  must  be  broken  down 
by  the  capture,  or  by  the  irretrievable  defeat  of  the  rebel 
army  of  Manassas." 

About  this  time  Admiral  Foote  reported  from 
Island  No.  10  that  the  rebels  had,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thirteen  gun-boats,  eight  of  which 
could  be  used  as  rams,  and  still  others  build- 
ing. The  Navy  Department,  engrossed  by  its 
Herculean  task  to  blockade  a  coast  over  three 
thousand  miles  in  length,  had  built  no  boats  to 
meet  these  rebel  rams.  The  navy  complained 
of  want  of  authority  for  this  service.  The  gun- 
boats, which  were  then  upon  the  Mississippi  had 
been  ordered  by  the  War  Department  through 
the  foresight  of  General  Fremont.  In  this  di- 
lemma Secretary  Stanton,  with  his  character- 
istic boldness,  assumed  the  responsibility  and 
sent  Mr.  Ellet  to  the  West  to  purchase  and 
convert  into  rams  such  vessels  as  he  deemed 
best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Accordingly,  with  a  Colonel's  commission  in 
his  pocket,  he  set  out  upon  this  mission  on  the 
2Gth  of  March.  The  Boards  of  Trade  in  the 
cities  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  New  Albany, 
and  St.  Louis  were  requested,  by  telegraph,  to 
assist  him.  At  Pittsburg  he  purchased  five 
powerful  tow  -  boats,  the  Lioness,  Samson, 
Mingo,  Fulton,  and  Homer.  Tiie  hulls  were 
strengthened,  the  bows  filled  with  solid  tim- 
ber, the  boilers  protected  by  a  d()ul)lc  tier  of 
oak  24  inches  thick,  and  the  i)ilot-housc  plated 
against  musketry.  At  Cincinnati  he  purchased 
four  side-wheel  steamers  of  great  i)owcr,  as  be- 
ing more  readily  handled  in  the  strong  current 
of  the  Mississipi)i — tlie  Queen  of  the  West, 
Monarch,  Switzerland,  and  Lancaster.  TIic 
alterations  were  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
but  there  still  remained  the   most  important 


part   of  the   expedition   to   be   supplied — the 
crew. 

The  navy  looked  askance  at  the  innovation, 
and  the  river  craftsmen  saw  all  sorts  of  obsta- 
cles in  the  way.  It  was  difficult  to  get  either 
pilots,  engineers,  crews,  or  sharp  -  shooters. 
Colonel  Ellet  here  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
fascinating  influence  into  the  work.  He  had 
full  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  enterprise, 
and  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  all  Avliom  he 
approached.  He  sent  for  his  brother,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  recruit  from  the  army  for 
this  dangerous  service  as  it  was  popularly  es- 
teemed. 

His  brother,  Alfred  W.  Ellet,  then  a  Captain 
in  the  Fifty-ninth  Illinois,  brought  his  own 
company,  with  another  from  the  Sixty-third 
Illinois,  and  met  the  boats  at  Cairo.  Pilots 
and  engineers  were  still  hard  to  be  obtained ; 
but  by  dint  of  his  wonderful  persuasive  elo- 
quence he  succeeded  in  convincing  those  around 
him  that  the  service  was  not  so  perilous  as 
was  commonly  supposed.  For  firemen  he  Avas 
mainly  indebted  to  negroes. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  the  rebel  flotil- 
la at  Fort  Pillow  attacked  our  fleet  of  iron- 
clads on  the  10th  of  May,  and,  although  the 
enemy  suffered  from  shot,  two  of  our  gun- 
boats, the  Cincinnati  and  the  Mound  City, 
were  sunk  by  the  rebel  rams.  There  Avas  the 
greatest  fear  lest  they  might  renew  the  attack 
and  sink  the  remainder  of  our  fleet,  and  thus 
destroy  our  ascendency  on  the  Mississippi.  At 
this  juncture  Alfred  Ellet  was  sent  down  with 
the  five  stern-wheelers  and  such  crews  as  he 
could  collect.  Their  appearance  at  Fort  Pil- 
low, although  calculated  to  give  little  comfort 
to  our  fleet,  so  frail  and  worthless  did  they 
look,  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  rebels, 
who  telegraphed  their  arrival  as  something 
formidable.  By  a  display  of  strength  the 
point  was  gained.  The  rebel  boats  did  not 
venture  to  attack  and  soon  after  began  the 
evacuation. 

A  few  days  later  the  Colonel,  with  the  side- 
wheel  boats,  arrived  and  made  several  demon- 
strations in  order  to  drill  his  men,  and  to  in- 
spire his  fleet  with  confidence.  He  begged  of 
commander  Davis,  to  whose  orders  he  was  sub- 
ject, for  permission  to  run  by  the  fort  and  en- 
gage the  hostile  fleet  below,  if  he  could  only  be 
accompanied  by  a  coujile  of  gun-l)()ats ;  for  it 
must  be  understood  the  rams  had  not  a  gun  on 
board  at  this  time  larger  than  a  musket.  They 
were  ])aintcd  black  so  as  to  make  tiicm  look  as 
formidable  as  possible.  Each  boat  was  provid- 
ed with  twenty  sharp-shooters,  wlio  fired  from 
loop-holes.  Tlie  Queen  of  the  West  was  Col- 
onel Ellct's  flag-ship.  The  Monarch  was  com- 
manded by  Alfred  Ellet.  The  pilot  of  the 
Queen  of  the  West,  named  Collins,  volun- 
teered for  this  service,  and  heroically  discharged 
the  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  him. 

On  the  r>th  of  June  the  enemy  burned  his 
camp  prci)aratory  to  evacuation.  During  the 
night  Alfred  W.  Ellet  floated  down  in  a  yawl 
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to  a  point  opposite  the  fort,  and  with  the  first 
dawn  of  light  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over 
the  abandoned  works.  That  night  the  gun- 
boats were  tied  to  the  shore  three  miles  above 
Memphis.  The  rams  having  been  detained 
were  twenty  miles  further  up  the  river.  Be- 
fore daylight,  however,  they  were  steaming 
down  the  river,  and  at  half  past  four  overtook 
the  gun-boat  fleet  drawn  out  in  line  of  battle 
above  the  city.  The  rebel  gun-boats  and  rams 
Avere  liidden  by  a  bend  in  the  river  below. 
Colonel  Ellet,  suspecting  that  an  engagement 
might  take  place,  although  he  had  received  no 
notification  from  Commander  Davis,  had  hur- 
ried down,  and  was  rounding  into  the  shore 
when  the  first  shot  was  fired  by  the  rebels. 
At  this  he  gave  orders  to  steam  out,  and  as 
his  vessel  turned  her  head  down  stream,  stand- 
ing on  the  open  deck  with  his  arm  stretched 
toward  the  cannonading,  he  shouted  across  to 
his  brother  of  the  Monarch  just  behind  him, 
"Eollow  me  and  attack  the  enemy." 

His  great  concern  was  now  to  infuse  confi- 
dence into  the  hearts  of  his  crew,  some  of 
whom  had  shown  signs  of  demoralization. 
Animated  by  the  inspiration  of  the  sublime 
moment  he  ordered  his  engineer  to  put  on  all 
steam,  and  the  majestic  ship  with  great  rapidity 
rushed  down  the  channel.  Eighty,  ninety,  one 
hundred  pounds  pressure  was  successively  re- 
ported. Dashing  outside  the  line  of  gun-boats 
so  as  to  get  at  once  a  clear  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  fair  sweep  against  them,  he  shot  past  the 
iron-clads  and  plunged  upon  the  nearest  hostile 
craft,  Avhich  proved  to  be  the  General  Lovell, 
a  New  Orleans  tow-boat  fitted  as  a  gun-boat 
and  ram.  The  crash  was  tremendous.  The 
Queen's  chimneys  reeled  and  shook ;  the  upper 
works  of  both  boats  were  shattered,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  they  might  both  go 
down  together.  The  result  was,  however,  pre- 
cisely what  Colonel  Ellet  had  calculated.  In 
five  minutes  the  Lovell  had  sunk  with  the  loss 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  crew,  while  Colonel 
Ellet's  own  vessel  was  comparatively  uninjured. 

Before  the  Queen,  arrested  by  the  shock, 
could  regain  her  headway  she  was  attacked  by 
two  of  the  rebel  rams,  the  Bragg  and  Price. 
The  former  made  a  lunge  at  the  Queen  strik- 
ing her  in  the  wheel-house ;  but  the  blow  not 
being  fairly  aimed  did  not  seriously  injure  the 
Queen,  disabling  one  wheel  only.  The  Bragg, 
then  glancing  oft',  ran  afoul  of  her  consort  the 
Price,  stripping  her  wheel  completely  from  her 
side.  The  wounded  steamer  makes  for  the 
Arkansas  shore,  and,  careening,  sinks  nearly 
out  of  sight.  While  these  scenes  were  tr^ins- 
piring  a  brisk  fire  was  being  kept  up  by  the 
sharp-shooters  and  the  cannon  on  both  sides. 
Colonel  Ellet  stepped  out  upon  the  forward 
part  of  the  deck  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
blow  upon  the  Lovell,  when  he  received  a  pis- 
tol-ball in  the  knee  from  one  of  the  rebel  boats 
which  disabled  him. 

At  this  instant  down  came  the  Monarch  and 
rushed  into  the  Beauregard.      Although  the 


blow  was  well  parried  the  rebel  ram  was  so 
badly  pierced  as  to  sink  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  gun-boats  had  by  this  time  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  Avere  pouring  in  shot  and  shell  in 
incessant  discharges.  The  gallant  onset  of  the 
rams,  however,  broke  the  rebel  spirit  for  serious 
resistance.  Eour  of  their  vessels  had  been  sunk 
or  disabled  in  twenty  minutes,  and  the  rest  were 
endeavoring  to  escape.  "  Save  himself  who 
can"  was  now  the  word. 

The  Jeff'  Thompson,  completely  riddled  by 
shot,  ran  upon  the  Arkansas  shore,  where  she 
was  blown  up.  All  Avho  were  not  wounded 
escaped  to  the  woods  pursued  by  our  exploding 
shells.  The  Sumter,  raked  fore  and  aft  and 
abandoned  by  the  crew,  was  deserted.  The 
Little  Rebel,  the  flag-ship,  crippled  by  shot 
and  pursued  by  a  ram,  plunged  upon  the  shore 
when  Commodore  Montgomery  and  the  crew 
leaped  over  her  sides  and  made  for  the  timber. 
In  the  general  consternation  three  of  the  rebel 
rams  ran  into  each  other,  and  our  gun-boats 
poured  into  them,  thus  entangled,  broadside 
after  broadside  completely  riddling  their  hulls 
and  upper  works.  The  Van  Dorn  turned  upon 
her  heel  and  fled,  panic-stricken,  doAvn  the 
river.  The  Monarch  and  Lancaster  followed 
her  in  hot  pursuit. 

Never  was  victory  more  prompt  or  decisive. 
In  twenty  minutes  the  fate  of  the  rebel  fleet 
was  settled.  In  one  short  hour  every  vessel 
of  that  fleet  but  one  was  either  sunk,  burned, 
blown  up,  or  captured.  All  the  naval  preten- 
sions of  the  rebels  on  the  Mississippi  Avere,  by 
this  sharp,  short  conflict  dissipated.  While 
the  action  Avas  in  progress  the  bluffs  of  the  city 
of  Memphis  were  lined  Avith  spectators,  many 
of  Avliom  had  been  invited  by  the  rebel  Com- 
modore Montgomery  to  witness  the  sinking  of 
the  Avhole  Yankee  fleet.  Their  surprise  and 
chagrin  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs  Avas  equaled  only  by  their  admiration  of 
the  intrepid  manner  in  Avhich  the  Union  rams 
had  i^lungcd  into  the  fray. 

Colonel  Ellet  was  disabled  by  a  bullet-shot 
into  his  knee.  Very  singularly  he  Avas  the 
only  man  on  board  the  ram-fleet  Avho  was  in- 
jured. Not  one  of  our  gun-boats  receiA'ed  any 
serious  harm.  The  Avreck  of  the  rebel  fleet 
was  terrible.  The  explosion  of  the  magazine 
in  one  of  the  boats  scattered  fragments  to  the 
distance  of  a  mile.  We  took  nearly  one  hun- 
dred prisoners,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty perished  by  shot,  droAvning,  or  the  flames. 
As  Elect  Captain  Davis  Avas  pursuing  the  Van 
Dorn  in  the  Benton,  Colonel  Ellet  sent  his  son 
and  nephew  Avith  a  small  party  on  shore  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  city.  HaAdng  de- 
livered the  message  the  tAvo  young  cousins, 
Charles  and  EdAvard  Ellet,  proceeded  to  the 
Post-office,  followed  by  a  mob,  Avho  fastened 
the  doors  upon  them  Avhen  they  ascended  to 
hoist  the  national  banner  in  place  of  the  rebel 
flag.  After  the  delay  of  a  couple  of  hours  they 
rejoined  the  fleet. 

MeauAvhile  a  deputation  of  citizens  had  cross- 
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ed  to  the  Colonel's  flag-boat.  AVhile  this  con- 
ference was  going  on  Fleet  Captain  Davis  re- 
turned in  the  Benton,  the  Van  Dorn  having 
escaped,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  rank,  commenced 
the  negotiations  anew.  In  his  official  rejiort 
Commander  Davis  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  action,  which,  though  not  entirely  agree- 
ing with  the  account  of  other  observers,  is,  in 
all  essentials,  correct.  It  is  natural  that  there 
should  have  been  a  little  rivalry  and  some  jeal- 
ousies between  the  ram  and  gun-boat  fleet : 

"While  the  engagement,"  writes  Commander  Davis, 
"was  going  on  in  this  manner  two  vessels  of  the  ram- 
fleet,  under  command  of  Colonel  EUet,  steamed  rapidly  by 
U8  and  ran  boldly  into  the  enemy's  line.  Several  conflicts 
had  taken  place  between  the  rams  before  tlie  flotilla  (of 
gun-boats)  led  by  the  Benton,  moving  at  a  slower  rate, 
could  arrive  at  the  closest  quarters.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  firing  from  the  gun-boats  was  continuous  and 
exceedingly  well  directed.  The  General  Beauregard  and 
the  Little  Rebel  were  struck  in  the  boilers  and  blown  up. 

"The  ram,  Queen  of  the  West,  which  Colonel  EUet  com- 
fnanded  in  person,  encountered  with  full  power  the  rebel 
steamer  General  Lovell  and  sunk  her,  but  in  so  doing  sus- 
tained pretty  serious  damage.  Up  to  this  time  the  rebel 
fleet  had  maintained  its  position  and  used  its  guns  witli 
great  spirit.  These  disasters  couipelled  the  remaining 
vessels  to  resort  to  their  superiority  in  speed  as  the  only 
means  of  safety.  A  running  fight  took  place  which  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  and  carried  us  ten  miles  below  the  city. 
The  attack  made  by  the  two  rams  under  Colonel  EUet, 
which  took  place  before  the  flotilla  closed  in  with  the  ene- 
my, was  bold  and  successful." 

The  damage  to  the  Queen,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  in  consequence  of  a  side  blow  from  one  of 
the  enemy's  rams  and  not  from  her  shock  with 
the  Lovell.  The  wound  in  Colonel  Ellet's 
knee  proved  upon  examination  to  be  of  the 
class  called  dangerous  but  not  necessarily  fatal. 
The  ball  had  lodged  in  the  bones  of  the  joint. 
Inflammation  set  in,  amputation  he  stoutly  re- 
sisted, declaring  "the  life  should  go  first." 
His  delicate  and  highly  nervous  frame  sunk 
under  the  pain,  which  grew  intense.  He  still 
persisted  in  attending  to  his  duties,  and  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  moving  down  to 
Vicksburg.  His  family  arrived  ;  he  grew  worse 
in  spite  of  their  care,  nor  would  he  could  he 
consent  that  one  of  the  boats  of  his  fleet  should 
be  detached  to  convey  him  homeward. 

On  the  19  th  of  June  he  bade  adieu  to  his 
brother  Alfred,  upon  whom  the  command  now 
devolved,  and  who  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
down  the  unexplored  river.  His  parting  salu- 
tation on  this  occasion  breathes  the  same  fervor 
and  the  prevailing  idea  of  his  life.  "Alfred, 
stand  to  your  post."  Colonel  Ellet  was  con- 
veyed to  Cairo  on  the  Switzerland,  and  expired 
in  great  peace  and  serenity  of  mind  on  reach- 
ing the  wharf  on  the  morning  of  the  2 1st.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  were  buried  with  cons})icuous  honors. 
This  stroke  of  affliction  proved  too  great  for 
his  sorrowing  wife,  whose  broken  heart  kept 
feebly  beating  until  she  had  followed  her 
earthly  hopes  to  the  grave,  and  then  soon  after 
rested  with  him  forever. 

The  brief  yet  glorious  career  of  their  son, 
Charles  Rivers   Ellet,  will  interest  every 
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reader.  Charles  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1843.  His  precocity  of  intel- 
lect and  highly  sensitive  nature  made  him  alike 
the  cause  of  pride  and  of  anxiety  to  his  parents. 
In  1855  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Europe 
and  remained  two  years  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  Paris.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
scarcely  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  reading  medicine,  and  had  at- 
tended his  first  lecture,  when  the  terrible  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run  filled  the  streets  and  houses 
of  Georgetown  with  our  wounded  soldiers. 
Charles  immediately  volunteered  as  nurse  or 
assistant  surgeon,  and  devoted  himself  many 
weeks  untiringly  to  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

Soon  after,  learning  that  his  father  was  pro- 
jecting the  enterprise  of  |team  rams  on  the 
Mississippi,  he  hastened  to  the  West,  and 
reached  Cairo  just  as  the  first  and  rudest  of 
them  was  to  be  sent  down  the  river.  The 
young  but  zealous  patriot  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  a  medical  cadet.  At  the  naval  battle  which 
we  have  described,  at  Memphis,  he  was  on 
board  the  Switzerland,  and  came  up  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  disabled  Queen,  and  was  soon 
after  sent  on  shore  as  we  have  related  l)y  his 
wounded  father,  to  bear  a  letter  demanding  of 
the  authorities  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

On  the  2()th  of  June  Alfred  Ellet,  summoned 
by  those  patriotic  calls  of  duty  which  are  more 
imperious  than  even  fraternal  love,  commenced 
the  movement  of  the  little  fleet  down  the  river 
toward  Vicksburg.  Charles,  struggling  be- 
tween the  fond  love  of  a  dying  father  and  tlie 
calls  of  an  imperiled  country,  followed  his  un- 
cle. Four  hundred  miles  of  unknown  stream 
extended  between  them  and  the  bluffs  of  Vicks- 
burg. In  those  distant  waters,  fitr  removed 
from  all  facilities  for  naval  architecture  and 
supjjlies,  obstacles  were  encountered  by  the 
gun-boat   fleet   which    few    can   comprehend. 
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Admiral  Foote  stated  to  the  writer  that  the 
struggle  to  get  his  boats  ready  for  the  conflict 
was  vastly  greater  than  that  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  hour  of  battle.  The  gun-boats 
encountered  many  of  the  hindrances  inevitable 
in  great  enterprises.  It  was  known  that  Ad- 
miral Farragut  was  ascending  the  river  from 
New  Orleans.  Therefore,  without  waiting  for 
the  gun-boat  fleet,  Alfred  Ellet  started  with 
his  rams  alone,  without  a  gun  larger  than  a 
musket,  and  with  no  armor  which  could  resist 
a  32-pound  shot. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo, 
just  above  V-icksburg,  on  the  24th,  they  learned 
from  one  of  the  inhabitants  that  Admiral,  then 
Commodore,  Farragut's  fleet  Avas  anchored  just 
below  the  batteries.  The  next  day  young 
Charles  was  commissioned  to  convey  a  letter 
from  Commodore  Davis  to  Farragut.  It  was  an 
enterprise  demanding  both  sagacity  and  cour- 
age. Making  his  way  through  the  deep  stag- 
nant swamps,  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi opposite  Vicksburg,  at  times  dodging  the 
rebel  pickets  by  rushing  into  the  Avater,  where 
the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  were  hardly  less 
deadly  than  hostile  bullets,  he  spent  the  whole 
night  in  getting  across  the  isthmus  which  the 
river  there  forms,  and  the  next  morning  as  he 
stood  half  buried  in  fog  and  brushwood  on  the 
shore  he  fired  a  pistt)l,  and  thus  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hartford  wliich  was  out  in  the 
river.  A  boat  was  sent  ashore,  moving  cau- 
tiously in  fear  of  an  ambuscade,  and  took  him 
and  the  few  accompanying  him  on  board. 

After  a  thorougli  cross-examination,  tlirough 


fear  that  he  might  prove  but  a  rebel  spy,  our 
hero  was  sent  back  with  special  dispatches  un- 
der an  escort  of  one  hundred  marines.  Through 
the  communication  thus  opened  an  agreement 
was  made  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfred  Ellet 
was  to  guard  with  his  rams  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  against  any 
raid  from  rebel  craft.  In  the  mean  time  Al- 
fred Ellet  had  steamed  up  the  Yazoo  in  the 
Monarch  in  pursuit  of  several  rebel  transports 
and  unfinished  gun-boats.  Charles  Ellet  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  Yazoo  in  the  Lancaster. 
They  ascended  the  river  sixty-five  miles  to 
Liverpool  Landing,  where  they  found  a  raft  or 
boom  constructed  across  the  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous stream  supported  by  a  battery.  As  sood 
as  the  rebels  caught  sight  of  the  two  black  rams, 
steaming  so  vengefully  up  the  stream,  unaware 
that  they  had  not  a  single  cannon  on  board, 
they  set  fire  to  three  of  their  gun-boats,  the 
Van  Dorn,  the  Livingston,  and  Lady  Polk. 

At  that  time  there  were  less  than  twenty 
guns  mounted  at  Vicksburg,  and  none  on  the 
Yazoo  near  the  city.  Communication  with  the 
lower  fleet  was  continually  kept  up  until  the 
28th,  Avhen  Commodore  Farragut,  in  whose 
character  the  most  cliivalric  bravery  was  blend- 
ed with  the  most  consummate  prudence,  appre- 
hensive that  the  little  force  of  unarmed  rams 
might  be  overpowered,  made  his  first  passage 
of  the  batteries  in  the  Hartford  with  the  Rich- 
mond and  six  other  gun-boats,  not,  however, 
Avithout  serious  loss  of  life.  The  heroic  achieve- 
ment rang  through  the  land  exciting  enthusi- 
asm in  all  patriot  hearts.     Tlien  folloAved  the 
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first  weary  siege  of  Vicksburg  under  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  Farragut  and  Davis  and  the  land- 
forces  of  General  Williams.  Two  rcconnois- 
sances  were  made  up  the  Yazoo  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  condition  of  the  iron-plated  ram 
Arkansas  then  completing. 

On  the  10th  of  July  Charles  Ellet  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  both 
father  and  mother,  and  of  the  prostration  of  his 
beloved  and  only  sister.  These  griefs  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  stormy  scenes  of  war 
for  a  time  and  to  hasten  up  the  river.  Those 
who  were  with  Charles  Ellet  in  these  sad  hours 
remember  well  how  manfully  and  yet  how  sor- 
rowfully he  bore  up  against  this  stroke,  and  yet 
how  he  regretted  to  withdraw  from  the  front 
of  the  enemy.  Eour  days  after  this  the  Queen 
of  the  West  and  the  Tyler  which  had  been  sent 
up  the  Yazoo  encountered  the  new  rebel  ram 
Arkansas,  heavily  plated  and  Avith  a  formidable 
battery.  After  a  running  fight  of  an  hour, 
during  which  the  Tyler  and  the  Carondelet 
were  very  severely  handled  by  the  rebel  ram, 
the  rebel  ran  through  the  whole  fleet,  explod- 
ing the  boiler  of  the  Switzerland  and  doing 
other  damage  to  various  vessels  of  the  Union 
squadron,  and  took  refuge  beneath  the  guns  of 
the  Vicksburg  batteries.  "Her  appearance," 
says  Commander  Davis,  "was  so  sudden  and 
the  steam  of  almost  every  vessel  in  the  squad- 
ron so  low,  or,  in  other  words,  so  entirely  un- 
prepared were  we,  that  she  had  an  opportunity 
to  pass  without  positive  obstruction,  though  she 
was  severely  injured  by  shot." 

The  consternation  that  was  produced  in  the 
fleet  that  day  is  indescribable.  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  injuries  which  the  rebel  ram  had 
received,  and  by  the  force  of  imagination  and 
mystery  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemy  had  really 
produced  a  boat  impervious  to  the  heaviest  bat- 
teries, and  one  which  would  prove  a  deadly  an- 
tagonist. Anxiously  was  the  little  black  craft 
watched  as  she  lay  at  the  wharf  all  day.  The 
next  day,  when  she  steamed  up  around  the 
point  so  as  to  be  visible  to  our  fleet,  quite  a 
panic  was  created.  There  was  a  general  fear 
that  the  monster  might  come  up  and  sink  the 
whole  fleet  of  thirty  vessels  at  her  leisure.  A 
consultation  was  held.  Something  must  be 
done  to  revive  the  waning  courage  of  the  pa- 
triot crews,  and  to  get  rid  if  possible  of  the  foe. 

Colonel  Alfred  Ellet  volunteered  to  go  down 
in  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West,  accompanied  by 
the  Essex,  and  attack  the  Arkansas  at  the  wharf. 
Every  day  the  rebels  were  strengthening  their 
batteries.  On  the  22d  of  July,  at  the  dawn  of 
day  the  expedition  started.  At  first  the  Essex 
led  followed  by  the  Benton.  Soon  the  ram 
Queen  of  the  West  came  rushing  by  the  other 
two  steamers  to  plunge  Avith  all  her  speed  into 
the  Arkansas.  As  she  passed  the  Benton  the 
Commodore  stood  upon  the  deck  and  Avaving 
his  hand,  shouted  out  his  kindly  wishes  in  the 
words,  "Good  luck!  good  luck!"  Unfortu- 
nately these  words  of  cheer  Avere  understood  to 
be  a  command,  "Go  back!  go  back!" 
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In  reluctant  ojaedience  to  the  supposed  com- 
mand, just  as  the  ram  Avas  entering  the  fiery 
ordeal  she  was  rounded  to,  Avhen  the  explana- 
tion Avas  made.  In  such  enterprises  moments 
are  invaluable.  It  Avas  noAv  quite  light.  The 
rebels  opened  their  batteries  and  poured  in  a 
fearful  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  doomed 
Queen.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  fire  Colonel 
Alfred  Ellet,  with  Lieutenant  Hunter  as  his 
second  in  command,  anxious  to  redeem  the 
disastrous  mistake,  again  brought  the  ram  into 
position  and  plunged  forAvard  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  aiming  at  the  beam  of  the  rebel  craft. 

In  consequence,  hoAvcA^er,  of  the  strong  ed- 
dies under  the  blufi*,  and  the  impossibility  of 
calculating  the  proper  momentum  of  the  ram, 
the  bloAV  Avas  not  quite  fair,  and  instead  of 
crushing  in  the  side  of  the  Arkansas  only  dam- 
aged the  shaft  of  her  engine.  The  injury,  how- 
ever, which  the  ram  received  was  quite  severe. 
The  Essex  Avas  in  the  mean  time  doing  good 
service,  plunging  several  very  effective  shots 
into  the  Arkansas.  Commodore  Porter,  in  his 
report  to  Flag  Officer  Davis,  says: 

"  Permit  me  to  dravr  your  attention  to  Master  Willie 
Coates,  of  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  young  gen- 
tleman volunteered  to  act  as  my  aid.  His  conduct  was 
throughout  the  action  marked  Avith  great  coolness  and 
bravery." 

All  the  Avhile  fifty  rebel  guns  in  battery  Avere 
pouring  forth  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell.  The 
Queen  of  the  West,  Avhich,  by  her  own  velocity 
and  the  sAvift  current  of  the  river,  had  been 
carried  far  doAvn  the  stream  Avas  noAv  compelled, 
Avhile  exposed  to  the  deadly  fire,  to  struggle 
sloAAdy  and  laboriously  up  against  the  strong 
floAv  of  the  stream.  Round  shot  plowed  through 
her  furnaces,  OA'er  and  iinder  her  boilers,  and 
made  a  complete  wreck  of  her  upper  works. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  of  her  tAvo  officers,  four  sol 
diers,  and  three  negro  firemen,  all  of  whom 
Avere  volunteers,  not  one  was  injured.  Those 
who  Avitnessed  the  scene  were  overpowered  with 
the  amazing  temerity  of  the  actors. 

In  August  sickness  made  such  ravages  in  the 
fleet  and  among  the  land-troops  that  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  was  abandoned.  The  loAver  fleet 
passed  down  by  the  batteries  to  New  Orleans, 
and  the  gun-boats  returned  to  Helena.  It  was 
during  this  interA%al  that  the  Benton,  with  the 
rams  Monarch,  Lancaster,  and  others,  captured 
the  rebel  steamer  Fair  Play,  atMilliken'sBend, 
Avith  a  cargo  of  five  thousand  muskets,  and 
equipments  and  ammunition,  en  route  for  the 
Trans-Mississippi  army.  This  was  about  the 
20th  of  August.  The  gun-boats  Benton  and 
Mound  City,  with  three  of  Colonel  EUct's  rams, 
left  the  rest  of  the  fleet  for  a  trip  up  the  Yazoo 
River,  ho})ing  to  destroy  some  transports  Avhich 
they  had  learned  were  there.  They  soon  came 
to  a  band  of  rebels  erecting  a  battery  on  a  bliift" 
Avhich  commanded  the  stream.  After  a  short 
but  brisk  conflict  the  rebels  ran,  and  boats  were 
sent  on  shore  which  captured  and  destroyed 
the  battery.  Two  42-pounderf»,  tAvo  32-pound- 
ers,  one  20-pound  hoAvitzer,  and  a  brass   12- 
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pound  Mexican  gun,  and  a  large  amount  of  am- 
munition were  taken. 

On  the  1st  of  November  following  the  Marine 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  open  the  river,  the  last  of  the 
existing  rebel  boats  having  been  destroyed  near 
Baton  Rouge.  On  the  5th  Charles  Rivers  Ellet 
was  made  Colonel,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  rams  proper,  while  his  uncle  Alfred,  as 
General,  took  the  Marine  Brigade.  General 
Ellet  commenced  at  once  the  reconnoissance 
of  Yazoo  River  as  the  key  to  Vicksburg.  In 
this  service  he  had  been  fighting  sharp-shooters 
and  fishing  up  torpedoes  when  General  Sher- 
man made  his  desperate  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  rebel  strong-hold  at  Chickasaw 
Bluffs.  General  Grant,  betrayed  by  the  im- 
becility or  treachery  of  a  subordinate  officer, 
had  been  unable  to  reach  him  for  co-operation 
by  a  march  through  the  heart  of  Mississippi. 

On  the  29th  of  December  General  Sherman, 
in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Porter,  determ- 
ined to  try  to  force  the  passage  of  Yazoo  River 
at  Haines  Bluff'.  The  bluff"  bristled  with  heavy 
siege-guns,  and  the  river  was  obstructed  by  a 
strong  raft  of  timber.  In  these  arduous  enter- 
prises of  the  river  fleet  deeds  were  performed 
almost  every  hour  meriting  particular  recital. 
Admiral  Porter,  speaking  of  these  scenes,  says 
truly  in  his  report :  ' '  The  operations  of  the 
navy  in  the  Yazoo  are  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  brightest  events  of  the  war.  The 
officers  in  charge  of  getting  up  the  tori)edoes 
and  clearing  eight  miles  of  the  river  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  patient  endurance 
and  cool  courage  under  a  galling  fire  of  mus- 
ketry from  well  protected  and  unseen  riflemen, 
and  the  crews  of  the  boats  exhibited  a  courage 
and  coolness  seldom  equaled.  The  navy  will 
scarcely  ever  get  credit  for  these  events.  They 
are  not  brilliant  enough  to  satisfy  our  impa- 
tient people  Jit  the  North,  who  know  little  of 
the  difficulties  attending  an  expedition  like 
the  one  mentioned,  or  how  much  officers  and 
men  are  exposing  themselves,  while  they  won- 
der why  we  do  not  demolish  mountains  of 
granite." 

The  gallant  young  Colonel  with  all  a  young 
man's  glowing  ambition  and  zeal  had,  perhaps 
rather  importunately,  urged  upon  the  Admiral 
to  give  him  something  to  do.  Perhaps  a  little 
nettled  by  this  pertinacity,  or  possibly  wishing 
to  test  the  mettle  of  the  enthusiastic  volunteer, 
the  Admiral  selected  him  to  lead  the  way  up 
to  the  frowning  batteries  on  the  bluff",  and  to 
blow  up  the  raft.  Fitting  a  torpedo  raft  or 
(ievil^  as  it  was  called,  of  his  own  invention  to 
the  ram  Lioness,  young  Ellet  made  all  ready, 
and  at  10  o'clock  waited  on  the  Admiral  to  say 
that  he  had  two  tons  of  powder  on  the  bow  of 
his  ])oat  and  to  ask  how  he  was  to  proceed. 
He  was  informed  that  he  was  to  steam  up  direct- 
ly to  the  raft,  which  was  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
huge  guns  upon  Drumgold's  Bluff",  and  force  the 
raft,  if  possible,  by  blowing  it  up  with  his  torpe- 
does.     The  dauntless  young  fellow  asl^d. 


"  Don't  you  expect  the  enemy  will  be  firing 
into  my  large  powder  all  this  while  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  impetuous  sailor,  "but 
you  must  not  mind  bullets  or  shells,  you  know ! " 

"Admiral,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  them  ;  but  I  wished  to  know  how  you  ex- 
pected the  thing  was  to  be  done." 

Admiral  Porter  thus  describes  the  result : 

"  Ten  thousand  men  were  to  have  been  thrown  right  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  risking  the  loss  of  the  transports, 
while  all  the  iron-clads  were  to  open  fire  on  the  batteries 
and  try  and  silence  them  temporarily.  The  ram  Lione^?, 
under  Colonel  Ellet,  was  fitted  with  au  apparatus  for  break- 
ing torpedo  wires,  and  was  to  go  ahead  and  clear  the  way. 
Colonel  Ellet  was  also  provided  with  fifteen  torpedoes  to 
blow  up  the  raft  and  enable  the  vessels  to  get  by  if  pos- 
sible. This  desperate  duty  he  took  upon  himself  cheerful- 
ly, and  no  doubt  would  have  performed  it  well  had  the  op- 
jjortunity  occurred.  The  details  of  the  expedition  were 
left  to  me,  and  it  was  all  ready  to  start  at  3.30  a.m.  A 
dense  fog  unfortunately  set  in  at  midnight  and  lasted  un- 
til morning,  when  it  was  too  late  to  start.  It  was  so  thick 
that  vessels  could  not  move.  ISIen  could  not  see  each 
other  at  ten  paces.  The  river  is  too  narrow  for  operations 
in  clear  weather,  much  less  in  a  fog.  After  the  fog  there 
was  in  the  afternoon  every  indication  of  a  long  and  heavy 
rain." 

In  the  report  which  the  Admiral  made  two 
days  after,  he  says  :  "On  the  night  of  the  31st 
of  December,  when  it  was  intended  to  assault 
the  batteries  by  land  and  water,  Colonel  Ellet 
took  upon  himself  the  perilous  duty  of  running 
up  in  the  Lioness,  in  face  of  the  batteries,  to 
clear  out  the  torpedoes  or  break  the  wires,  and 
to  plant  torpedoes  on  the  raft  which  had  bat- 
teries at  each  end  of  it.'  No  doubt  he  would 
have  performed  it  or  lost  his  life  and  his  vessel, 
I  have  great  confidence  in  the  commander  of 
the  rams  and  those  under  him,  and  take  this 
o])portunity  to  state  to  the  department  how 
highly  I  appreciate  the  commander  and  his  as- 
sociates." 

In  the  spring  of  1863  General  Grant  assumed 
command  of  the  armies  operating  before  Vicks- 
burg. The  history  of  those  eventful  days, 
whose  incidents  of  endurance  and  heroism  can 
scarce  find  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of  romance, 
can  not  here  be  narrated.  Upon  the  Avith- 
drawal  of  our  forces  before  the  arrival  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  the  rebels  had  brought  out  from  the 
Yazoo  into  the  Mississippi  one  of  their  large 
river  boats,  the  City  of  Vicksburg,  which  lay 
at  the  wharf  piled  up  with  cotton  bales,  and 
which  they  were  evidently  preparing  for  some 
formidable  enterjDrise. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Admiral  Porter  or- 
dered Colonel  Ellet  to  pass  down  by  the  batter- 
ies, and  if  possible  destroy  the  steamer  at  the 
wharf.  The  next  morning,  at  daylight,  as  he 
steamed  down  the  river  in  the  Queen  of  the 
West,  the  rebels  opened  a  very  heavy  fire  upon 
him  from  their  augmented  batteries.  The  reb- 
els had  moored  their  steamer  in  such  a  position 
that  it  was  impossible  to  strike  her  fairly.  One 
of  the  guns  of  the  Queen,  for  the  rams  were 
now  armed,  was. shotted  with  what  were  called 
turjjentine  balls,  so  as  to  set  fire  to  the  rebel 
craft.  In  the  short,  sharp  conflict  which  en- 
sued both  steamers  were  set  on  fire.      The 
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flames,  however,  were  in  both  cases  extin- 
guished. On  board  the  Queen  of  the  West 
they  were  compelled  to  cut  loose  the  flaming 
cotton  bales  while  assailed  by  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  rebel  batteries. 

Immediately  after  this  Colonel  Ellet  was 
sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  where  the  rebel  transports  were  busy 
conveying  supplies  to  Port  Hudson.  In  a  short 
cruise  of  three  days  Colonel  Ellet  captured  and 
destroyed  three  large  steamers  loaded  with 
stores,  and  valued  at  not  less  than  $400,000, 
besides  destroying  large  amounts  of  army  stores 
at  Vidalia  and  other  points.  Wherever  he  ap- 
peared he  struck  terror  into  the  foe.      On  the 


10th  the  Queen  started 
on  another  cruise  to  the 
Red  River  accompanied 
by  a  little  ferry  -  boat, 
the  De  Soto.  Of  the 
party  on  board  there 
were  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  New  York 
Herald,  Mr.  Finlay  An- 
derson ;  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Mr.  Boardmaii ; 
and  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lough.  The  two  steam- 
ers swept  vengefully 
along,  destroying  what- 
ever could  be  of  use  to 
thQ  enemy.  On  the 
10th  they  ascended  the 
Red  River  as  far  as 
Atchafalaya,  destroying 
a  large  amount  of  pro- 
visions. 

Learning  that  there 
was  a  small  battery  of 
32-poundcrs  some  thir- 
ty miles  farther  up  the 
city  at  Gordon's  Land- 
ing, now  Fort  De  Rus- 
sey,  and  that  there  were 
three  steamers  lying 
there,  he  pushed  boldly 
up  the  river  for  tlieir 
capture.  Just  before 
dusk  the  point  was  made. 
The  rebel  steamers  had 
evidently  got  news  of 
their  approach,  and  were 
hunting  np  their  fires. 
As  they  rounded  an  ab- 
rupt point  in  the  stream 
the  fort  opened  fire  upon 
them  with  four  2o-pound- 
ers.  These  guns  were 
in  fine  position,  and  their 
range  was  so  efi'cctive 
that  Colonel  Ellet  or- 
dered the  i)i]ot  to  back 
the  Queen  out.  By 
floating  down  CO  yards 
they  would  be  o:it  of  all 
danger.  But  the  pilot,  in  the  attcmjjt  to  wilii- 
draw,  ran  the  steamer  aground  on  the  right- 
hand  shore. 

The  situation  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  was 
now  desperate.  Nearly  every  shot  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  struck  the  boat.  A  2;J-j)Ound 
ball  pierced  the  steam-pipe.  Instantly  the  bul- 
warks and  the  cabin  were  filled  with  the  sufib- 
cating  and  scalding  vni)or.  The  yawl  had  dis- 
appeared. The  scene  which  ensued  can  not 
be  better  described  than  by  the  pen  of  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Cliicufjo  Trilmnc,  who  shared 
in  all  the  perils  of  the  awful  scene  which  he  so 
graphically  delineates : 
"Shot  were  flying;   shell  were  bursting;   anfl,  worse 
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than  all,  we  could  not  reply. 
ThfJ  eueniy  had  our  exact 
rauge,  and  every  explosion  tolc: 
vvitli  fearlul  effect.  Your  cor- 
respoudent  sought  the  pilot- 
house, and  thus  became  an  un- 
willing witness  of  the  terrible 
affair.  Three  huge  32-pound- 
er  shells  exploded  on  the 
deck,  not  twenty  feet  from  our 
heads. 

''The  air  was  filled  with 
friiJgments  and  exploding 
shells,  which  flew  before,  be- 
hind, and  all  about  us.  Soon 
we  heard  a  crash  among  the 
machinery  below.  Word  wa? 
passed  up  that  the  lever  which 
regulates  the  engines  was  shot 
away.  Another  crash,  and  we 
learned  the  escape-pipa  was 
gone.  Still  another,  and  the 
steam  -  chest  was  fractured. 
The  whole  boat  shook  with  the 
rush  of  the  escaping  steam, 
which  penetrated  every  nook 
and  cranny.  Tlie  engine-room 
was  crowded  with  engineers, 
firemen,  negroes,  and  prison- 
ers, wlio  had  sought  that  place 
under  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  safest.  All  this  time 
while  we  supposed  we  were 
blown  up,  and  were  looking 
every  moment  to  be  launched 
into  eternity,  the  batteries 
played  upon  the  unfortunate 
vessel,  and  pierced  herthrough 
and  tlirough.  Men  crowded  to 
the  after-part  of  the  vessel. 
Some  tumbled  cotton  bales  into 
th3  river,  and,  getting  astride 
of  them,  sought  to  reach  the 
De  Soto,  a  milj  belo\f.  The 
yawl  was  tied  to  tlie  stern, 
and  a  man  stood  there  with 
a  loaded  p  stol  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  one  who  entered 
it.  The  cry  was  raised  for 
Colonel  I'jllet,  and  men  were 
sent  forward  to  look  after  him. 
The  negroes  in  their  fright 
jumped  overboard  and  were 
drowned.  Some  of  our  men 
were  scalded.  Word  was  sent 
to  the  De  Soto  to  come  along- 
side to  remove  us.  She  cami^ 
as  near  as  she  dared,  and  sent 
hi'Y  yawl,  but  before  it  return- 
ed, she  herself  was  compelled 
to  move  down  the  river  out 
of  range. 

'•  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  was  in  the  pilot-house  when 
the  explosion  occurred,  and  took  the  precaution  to  close 
the  trap-door,  thus  keeping  out  a  quantity  of  steam.  There 
was  still  enough  to  make  breathing  almost  impossible, 
that  came  through  the  windows  in  front  of  us.  I  had  suf- 
ficient presence  of  mind  to  cram  the  tail  of  my  coat  into 
my  mouth  and  thus  avoid  scalding.  Shortly  we  discov- 
ered that  to  remain  would  induce  suffocation,  and  we 
opened  tlie  trap-door,  and,  blinded  by  steam,  sought  the 
stern  of  the  vessel. 

"Groping  about  the  cabin,  tumbling  over  chairs  and 
negroes,  I  sought  my  berth,  seized  an  over-coat,  leaving 
an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  my  haversack,  and  some  valua- 
ble papers  behind,  and  emerged  upon  the  hurricane-deck. 
The  shell  wera  flying  over  my  head,  and  here  was  obvious- 
ly no  place  for  me  to  remain.  Looking  over,  I  saw  tlie 
wo^>lly  pate  of  a  negro  projecting  over  the  stern  below  me, 
and  calling  to  him  to  citch  my  over-coat,  I  swung  myself 
over  by  a  rope,  and  landed  dirtctly  upon  tlie  rudder.  At 
this  time  it  v.-as  ^uggps^ed  that  a  boat  be  sent  to  hurry  up 


the  De  Soto,  and  among  those  who  entered  it  was  your 
correspondent.  We  reached  it  in  about  ten  minutes,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  several  men  on  cotton  bales,  among' them 
Colonel  Ellet  and  Mr.  M'Cullough  of  the  CovimcrciaJ. 

""The  yawl  had  reached  the  boat  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  picking  up  the  creAv,  when  three  boat-loads  of 
Confederate  soldiers  cautiously  approached  the  vessel  and 
boarded  her.  Of  course  there  was  no  resistance,  and  our 
boys  became  their  prisoners. 

"The  De  Soto  hearing  several  men  shout  from  the  shore, 
'•Surrender^''  was  allowed  to  float  down  stream,  picking 
up,  as  she  floated,  several  who  had  escaped  on  cotton 
bales.  When  she  reached  a  point  ten  miles  below,  the 
yawl  overtook  her  with  others  who  had  been  similarly 
preserved." 

Charles  Ellet  was  ever  of  the  opinion  that 
he  was  betrayed  by  his  pilot.  But  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  treacherous  and  tortuous  navi- 
gation of  that  stream,  especially  at  that  point, 
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judge  that  the  grounding  was  accidental.  No 
one  was  killed  on  the  Queen.  An  engineer, 
the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  captured 
with  the  boat. 

The  chagrin  and  surprise  of  the  rebels  at  the 
discovery  of  what  a  cheap  extemporized  craft 
had  done  them  so  much  damage,  and  caused 
them  such  commotion  and  alarm,  may  be  im- 
agined. The  secret  was  out.  Why  should 
fheij  not  strike  terror  also,  and  learn  of  their 
enemies  ?  It  was  a  great  loss  of  prestige  to  us, 
and  a  great  gain  of  information  to  them. 

Charles  made  his  way  sorrowfully  in  the  Era 
back  toward  Vicksburg.  He  received  more 
than  a  hundred  shots  from  field-batteries  as  he 
passed  Ellis's  Cliffs,  Palmyra  Island,  and  New 
Carthage.  ♦  The  announcement  of  the  loss  of 
the  Queen  caused  deep  concern  at  Vicksburg, 
both  in  the  fleet  and  on  the  shore.  Though 
many  blamed  Colonel  Ellct  for  his  rashness, 
all  admitted  that  it  was  a  failing  which  leaned 
to  virtue's  side.  The  rebels  speedily  repaired 
the  Queen,  and  advanced  with  her  to  attack 
our  fleet. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Rear- Admiral  Porter,  from  the  Yazoo  Riv- 
er, on  the  26th  of  February,  1863,  in  reference 
to  the  scenes  we  are  now  describing,  will  be 
read  with  interest.  The  reader  will  perhaps 
see  indications  in  it  of  the  rivalry  between  the 
ram-fleet  and  the  gun-boats  : 

"  We  are  all  in  quite  a  state  of  excitement  here  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  the  ram  Queen  of  the  West 
at  Warren  ton,  seven  miles  below  Vicksburg,  with  tlie  rebel 
flag  flying.  She  was  discovered  early  yesterday  morning 
with  steam  up  ready  for  a  start.  The  account  I  received 
from  Commo:lore  EUet  led  me  to  believe  that  she  was  in 
such  a  condition  that  she  could  not  be  repaired  for  some 
time.  You  may  judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  when  told 
she  was  near  Vicksburg.  I  always  thought  that  the  ram 
crew  skedaddled  without  any  necessity :  and  now  I  am 
pretty  well  convinced  of  it.  At  all  events  they  spr)iled  a 
very  important  operation — holding  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  between  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  and 
cutting  off  all  supplies. 

"•The  rebels  had  only  one  vessel  on  the  whole  river; 
that  was  the  Webb,  a  worn-out  leaky  vessel,  and  not  in 
any  way  to  be  feared  ;  hence  we  should  have  had  all 
things  our  own  way.  There  were  on  the  Avay  and  past 
Vicksburg  twelve  good  guns,  such  as  they  have  not  got  in 
all  rebeldom — at  least  in  this  part  of  it— and  three  vessels. 
One,  it  is  true,  was  an  old  ferry-boat  that  we  had  caj)- 
tured ;  but  she  had  a  gun  on,  and  would  have  answered 
to  protect  the  coal  barges,  while  the  other  two  cruised  to- 
gether. Well,  all  that  was  knocked  in  the  head  by  the 
rara  getting  ashore  under  a  battery. 

"•The  prize  New  Era  and  the  persons  who  escaped  were 
only  saved  from  capture  by  meeting  the  Indianola,  wliich 
vessel  made  the  Webb  turn  back,  and  she  (tiie  Webb)  es- 
caped up  Red  River.  1  knew  that  Brown  would  take  care 
of  the  Webb  by  himself;  but  1  have  no  idea  that  he  will 
be  a  match  for  the  QiiCf^n  and  the  Webb  both  ramming 
him  at  the  same  time.  The  indianola  is  a  weak  vessel, 
and  the  only  good  thing  about  her  is  her  battery." 

The  Indianola,  as  has  been  mentioned,  had 
been  sent  down  past  the  batteries  at  VicKsburg 
by  Admiral  Porter,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  George  Brown,  to  the 
aid  of  Colonel  EUet.  On  the  lath  of  Febru- 
ary, when  gropmg  her  way  slowly  along  through 
a  dense  fog,  she  met  Colonel  EUet  ascendmg 
the  river  in  the  Era,  about  ten  miles  below 


Natchez.      Here  he  first  learned  of  the  loss  of 
the  Queen  of  the  West. 

On  consultation  with  Colonel  EUet,  Com- 
mander Brown  decided  to  continue  down  the 
stream  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Red  River 
with  both  of  the  boats.  As  they  were  nearing 
Ellis's  Cliffs  the  Era,  which  was  leading,  sig- 
naled her  consort  that  there  was  danger  ahead. 
Almost  immediately  the  rebel  steamer  Webb  ap- 
peared. But  the  Webb  Avas  not  disposed  for 
battle  against  such  odds.  She  turned  u])on  lier 
heel,  and,  rushing  down  the  stream,  speedily 
disappeared  in  the  river  fog,  which  was  so  dense 
as  to  render  a  vigorous  chase  im])ossible.  The 
Indianola  threw  two  11 -inch  shots  at  the  re- 
treating steamer,  but  they  both  fell  short. 

The  two  patriot  boats  then  continued  down 
the  Mississippi  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
Red  River  on  the  17th,  where  the  Indianola 
maintained  a  rigid  blockade  until  the  2 1st.  As 
they  could  obtain  no  Red  River  pilot,  it  was 
not  safe  to  venture  up  the  stream.  As  the  Era 
was  unarmed,  and  had  several  prisoners  on 
board,  it  was  decided  for  Colonel  Ellct  to  as- 
cend the  river  with  that  boat  to  Vicksburg  to 
communicate  with  the  squadron  there.  Aftci* 
the  lai)se  of  a  few  days  Commander  Brown 
learned  that  the  rebels  had  repaired  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  and  would  soon  be  ready  with 
that  })owerful  ram,  aided  by  the  Webb  and  four 
cotton-clad  boats,  to  attack  the  Indianola.  Tliis 
rendered  it  necessary  immediately  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  squadron  above.  As  no  boat 
had  been  sent  down  to  Commander  Brown's 
assistance,  he  feared  that  Colonel  Ellet  liad  not 
reached  the  fleet.  He  had  reached  the  squad- 
ron, and  earnestly  begged  permission  to  take 
down  one  of  the  other  rams  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Indianola.  For  doubtless  good  reasons, 
but  of  which  we  are  not  informed,  the  ])ermis- 
sion  w^as  not  granted. 

As  the  Indianola  was  slowly  ascending  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississi})]n,  delayed  by  her 
coal  barges,  which  were  alongside,  on  the  24th, 
about  nine  o'clock  of  a  very  dark  night,  four 
rebel  steamers  were  discovered  in  chase.  The 
Indianola  instantly  prepared  for  action,  and 
turned  around  to  face  its  foes.  The  Queen 
first  struck  the  Indianola,  inflicting  no  serious 
damage.     Then  came  the  Webb. 

"Both  vessels,"  rei)orts  Commander  Brown, 
"came  together  bows  on  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  which  knocked  nearly  every  one  down 
on  board  of  both  vessels,  doing  no  damage  to 
us,  while  the  Webb's  bow  was  cut  in  at  least 
eight  feet. "  The  engagement  now  bcciimc  gen- 
eral and  at  close  quarters.  The  cotton-dads 
ke])t  u])  a  heavy  fire  with  fiekl-])icces  and  small- 
arms  ;  but  Commander  Brown  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  the  rams,  as  they  Averc  the  only  an- 
tagonists he  feared.  The  battery  of  the  In- 
dianola was  of  but  little  avail,  since  the  night 
was  !?o  dark  as  to  render  accnrariy  of  aim  im- 
possible. Five  times  the  rebel  rams  stri'.ck  the 
Indianola,  but  each  time  at  such  an  angle  that 
no  vital  injury  v/as  inflicted. 
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The  sixth  blow  was 
from  the  Webb.  It 
crushed  in  the  starboard 
wheel,  disabled  one  of 
the  rudders,  and  started 
several  leaks.  Again  the 
Webb  strack  a  seventh 
blow  upon  her  sorely- 
wounded  antagonist,  fair 
upon  the  stern,  crushing 
in  the  timbers,  and  pour- 
ing in  floods  of  water. 
The  wound  was  so  severe 
as  to  disable  the  ship  from 
any  further  efficient  ac- 
tion. Her  gallant  com- 
mander, as  she  was  fast 
sinking,  ran  her  ashore, 
and  surrendered  the 
steamer,  not  with  dis- 
honor, shattered  and  wa- 
ter-logged, to  four  ves- 
sels mounting  ten  guns 
and  manned  by  over  a 
thousand  men.  This 
disaster  occurred  about 
thirty-five  miles  below 
Vicksburg. 

The  rebels  speedily 
commenced  repairing  the 
Indianola,  intending, 
with  that  splendid  steam- 
er added  to  the  Queen 
of  the  West,  to  enter 
upon  a  brilliant  career 
of  river  victories.  The 
final  destruction  of  the 
Indianola  was  one  of  the 
most  ludicrous  events  of 
the  war.  Admiral  Por- 
ter thus  describes  his 
share  of  the  adventure  : 

"•Ericsson  saved  the  country 
with  an  iron  Monitor  —  Avhy 
could  I  not  save  it  witli  a  wood- 
en one?  An  old  coal  barge, 
picked  up  in  tlie  river,  was 
the  foundation  to  build  on. 
It  was  built  of  old  boards  in 
twelve  hours,  with  pork  bar- 
rels on  top  of  each  oth(  r  for 
smoke-stacks,  and  two  old  canoes  for  quarter  boats.  The 
furnaces  were  built  of  mud,  and  only  intended  to  make 
black  smoke,  and  not  steam. 

"  Without  knowing  that  Brown  was  in  peril,  I  let  loose 
our  M mitor.  When  it  was  descried  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  morn  never  did  the  batteries  of  Vicksburg  open  with 
such  a  din.  Tlie  earth  fairly  trembled,  and  the  shot  flaw 
thick  around  the  devoted  Monitor.  But  she  ran  safely 
past  all  the  batteries,  though  under  fire  for  an  hour,  and 
drifted  down  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  canal.  She  was  a 
much  better  looking  vessel  than  the  Indianola. 

'•'When  it  was  broad  daylight  they  opened  upon  her 
again  with  all  the  guns  they  could  bring  to  bear,  Avithout 
a  shot  hitting  her  to  do  any  harm,  because  they  did  not 
make  her  settle  in  tlie  Avater,  thoug^i  going  in  at  one  side 
and  out  at  the  other.  She  was  already  full  of  water.  The 
soldiers  of  our  army  shouted  and  laughed  like  mad." 

Information  of  the  approach  of  the  terrible 
turreted  Monitor,  which,  unharmed,  had  floated 


past  all  the  batteries,  was  sent  by  the  rebels  to 
the  Queen  of  the  West  and  the  Indianola,  which 
were  lying  under  the  batteries  of  Warrenton, 
eight  miles  below  Vicksburg.  The  Queen 
of  the  West  instantly  got  up  all  steam,  and 
rushed  as  fast  as  her  engines  could  drive  her 
down  the  river,  while  the  sham  Monitor  drifted 
past  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Warrenton,  im- 
pelled only  by  the  five-knot  current.  The  In- 
dianola Avas  undergoing  repairs  near  Avhere  she 
was  taken.  The  authorities  at  Vicksburg,  ap- 
prehensive tliat  the  steamer  might  be  captured 
by  the  mud-scow  in  disguise,  dispatched  an  or- 
der for  the  Indianola  to  be  instantly  blown  up. 
The  train  was  fired,  the  magazine  exploded, 
and  the  steamer  was  scattered  in  fragments. 
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The  chagrin  of  the  rebels  when  they  heard 
of  the  hoax  which  had  been  played  upon  them 
\vas  indescribable.  .  'Yho.  Richmond Kxaminer  oi 
March  7  thus  speaks  of  the  occurrence : 

"  The  reported  fate  of  the  Indianola  U  evrn  more  di.?- 
(^raceful  than  farcical.  Here  was  perhap-i  the  finest  iron- 
clad in  the  Western  watei'.-',  captured  alter  a  lieroic  struy- 
f^le,  rapidly  repaired,  and  deatined  to  join  the  Queen  of  the 
\Ve.-it  in  a  series  of  victories.  Next  we  hear  that  she  was 
of  necessity  hlown  up,  in  the  true  Mennniac-Mallory  style; 
and  why  ?  Laugh  and  hold  your  sides  lest  ye  die  of  a  sur- 
feit of  derision,  O  Yankeedom  !  Blown  up  because  for- 
sooth a  flat-boat  or  mud-scow,  with  a  small  house  taken 
from  the  l)ack  garden  of  a  plantation  put  on  top  of  it,  is 
Hoated  down  the  river  before  the  frightened  eyes  of  the 
partisan  rangers.     A  Turreted  Monster! 

"  'A  most  unfortunate  and  unnccessaiy  aifair,'  says  the 
di-patch.    liatherso!    'The  turreted  monster  proves  to  be 


a  flat-boat,  with  sundry  fixtures 
to  create  deception.'  Tliiuk 
of  that !  '  She  passed  Vicksburg 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  tlie  offi- 
cer.-;, believing  her  to  be  a  tur- 
reted monster,  blew  up  the  In- 
diauola,  but  her  guus  fell  iuto 
the  enemy's  hands.'  That  is 
passing  odd.  Ilcr  guns  fell  into 
'the  enemy's  hands'  after  she 
was  blown  up!  Incredible!  Mal- 
lory  and  TatuiiU  did  altogether 
better  than  that  with  the  Mcrri- 
mac. 

'"•The  Queen  of  the  Wo.st,' 
continues  the  facetious  dispatch, 
'  left  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  forget 
part  of  her  crew,  who  were  left 
on  shore.'-  Well  done  for  the 
Queen  of  the  West  and  her  brave 
officers!  'Taken  altogether,' 
concludes  the  inimitable  dis- 
patch, ••  it  was  a  good  joke  on 
the  Partisan  Rangers,  who  r.re 
notoriously  more  cunning  than 
brave.'  Truly  an  excellent 
joke!  So  excellent,  that  every 
man  connected  with  this  aff'air 
should  be  branded  with  the  cap- 
ital letters  '  T.  M.,'  and  enrolled 
in  a  detached  companj^,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  'The 
Turreted  Monster'  henceforth 
and  forever." 

•The  Queen  of  the  West 
was  also  subsequently  de- 
stroyed by  the  rebels  to 
avoid  capture.  Admiral 
Farragut  ascended  t];o  riv- 
er, running  the  deadly  bat- 
teries of  Port  Hudson  with 
the  Hartford  and  the  Al- 
batross. The  rebels  still 
had  the  iron-clad  Missouri 
and  the  ocean  steamer 
Webb  in  Red  River.  Ad- 
miral Farragut  deemed  it 
necessary  to  have  one  or 
two  rams  below  Vicks- 
burg. Accordingly,  on 
the  2Gth,  the  Switzerland, 
under  the  command  of 
Charles  Ellct,  and  the 
Lancaster,  under  com- 
'  mand  of  Lieutenant  Johti 

A.  Ellet,  brother  to  Alfred, 
started  to  run  past  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 
They  were  assailed  by  a  storm  of  shells  hurled 
in  a  hundred  circling  lines  around  them.  When 
directly  in  front  of  the  city  the  Lancaster  was 
struck  by  a  heavy  shot  crasliing  through  her 
hull,  and  the  SAvitzerhind  had  her  boilers  jiierced 
by  two  shots,  instantly  enveloping  the  wholxu 
ship  in  scalding  steam.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ellet,  after  he  had  seen  all  the  crew  in  the 
boats,  fired  his  pistol  into  the  cotton  bales,  so 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  destruction  of  the  ship, 
and  then  rowed  to  his  crij)pled  consort. 

The  Switzerland  escaped,  and  with  boilers 
repaired,  did  valiant  ])atr()l  and  disjoatch  duty 
between  the  armies  of  Geneiiil  Grant  and  (Gen- 
eral IJanks  until  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
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Hudson,  which  freed  the  great  river  from  the 
foul  banner  of  rebellion  forever. 

With  the  close  of  the  hot  summer,  and  also 
with  the  substantial  close  of  his  labors,  which 
had  for  months  tasked  his  mental  and  physical 
energies  to  the  utmost,  Charles  R.  Ellet  applied 
for  leave  of  absence,  and  in  August  retired  to 
the  home  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Ellet,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  Illinois.  A  severe  facial  neuralgia  had 
long  troubled  him,  for  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  some  opiate.  On  the  night  of  the 
IGth  of  October  he  complained  of  not  feeling 
well,  and  said  to  his  aunt  before  retiring  that 
he  would  take  something  "for  the  pain  in  his 
face."  Undoubtedly  the  ingredient  was  mor- 
phine, as  he  had  frequently  administered  it  be- 
fore, preparing  it  himself  Whether  from  an 
over-dose,  or  from  some  weakness  of  the  sys- 


tem, morning  foxmd  him  cold,  and  the  soul  gone 
from  its  earthly  casket. 

He  was  but  twenty  years  and  five  months 
old,  and  though  so  young  had  passed  through 
perils  and  borne  responsibilities  such  as  few  ex- 
perience in  a  long  lifetime.  With  remarkable 
acuteness  and  activity  of  intellect  he  read  and 
discussed  with  avidity  the  philosophical  works 
of  Comte,  Buckle,  Mill,  and  Cousin.  His  con- 
versation, tone,  and  manners  were  gentle,  al- 
most womanly.  His  massive  brow,  large,  lus- 
trous eyes,  and  long,  straight  black  hair  and 
expressive  features  ever  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  observing.  No  reward  awaits  him  on 
earth ;  but  the  love  of  friends  and  the  venera- 
tion of  his  countrymen  will  enshrine  his  mem- 
ory. In  all  the  records  of  romance  a  more  truly 
chivalric  spirit  can  nowhere  be  found. 


INDIAN  SUMMER. 


AN  autumn  sun,  a  golden  haze, 
The  first  of  bright  October  days 
In  a  calm  radiance  shining: 
A  meadow,  stretching  broad  and  green, 
And  on  its  breast  in  silver  sheen 
A  ribbon  streamlet  twining. 

Swift  rushing  from  its  mountain  source 
It  leaps  the  downward  rocky  course, 

In  haste  to  leave  the  shadow. 
It  winds  the  valleys,  dimly  seen. 
It  threads  the  mountain's  wild  ravine, 

And  drops  into  the  meadow. 

So  softly  taken  to  its  breast 

What  wonder  that  it  loves  the  rest, 

Its  ocean  home  forgetting? 
With  dreamy  murmurs  creeps  the  tide, 
And  none  who  saw  the  spot  could  chide 

Its  lingering  and  regretting. 


Nature  lies  quiet,  with  hushed  breath : 
That  life  most  glorious  in  its  death 

Its  hectic  flush  is  showing; 
A  crimson  tint  on  wood  and  hill, 
A  golden  light,  and  all  so  still, 

So  wondrous  in  its  glowing. 

In  brighter  robes  than  those  of  May 
The  fair  Year  burns  her  life  away, 

As  if,  for  Simimer  mourning, 
Like  Eastern  brides  she  sought  the  fire. 
And  perished  grandly  on  his  pyre. 

Exulting  in  tJiat  burning. 

Calm  skies  above,  fair  fields  below; 
The  sunshine  sleeps,  the  waters  flow 

Witli  efi"ortless  outgiving. 
And  with  a  thousand  liappy  things, 
My  heart  too  lies  at  rest,  and  sings 

The  joy,  the  joy  of  l|,ving ! 
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IN  EIGHT  SECTIONS. 


§  6.— A  BRUISED  DAISY. 

lF  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  us  that  Shaugli 
and  his  pony  were  missing. 

"Confound  that  boy  !"  said  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick. 
"  I  believe  that  if  St.  Peter  set  him  to  keeping 
pike  while  he  stretched  his  legs  for  an  liour  he'd 
go  off  sky-larking  with  some  young  Irish  saints 
of  his  own  age,  and  leave  tlie  new  arrivals  to 
swing  the  bar  for  themselves  !" 

"Now  that  I  think  of  it,"  said  I,  "it  must 
have  been  he  whom  I  saw,  without  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  him  at  the  time,  scampering 
his  pony  down  toward  our  last  gate,  while  I  was 
tying  the  thongs  around  our  future  barbecue." 

What  liad  become  of  Shaugh  may  just  as  well 
be  recorded  here.  The  cast  of  my  lasso  drove 
him  crazy  with  wonder  and  emulation.  With- 
out the  leave  which  he  would  have  been  certain 
to  ask  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  young  scamp  had  taken  advant- 
age of  our  absorption  in  the  Irish  buffalo  hunt, 
and  gone  back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  his  pony's 
legs  could  carry  him.  There  he  surreptitiously 
possessed  himself  of  the  laundresses  best  clothes- 
line, and  tying  one  end  of  it  into  a  slip-noose, 
coiled  it  around  a  tenpenny  spike  driven  into 
the  peak  of  his  saddle-tree,  in  imitation  of  my 
pommel.  So  much  for  the  intelligibility  of  that 
which  now  follows. 

To  return  to  our  party.  On  our  way  home, 
finding  the  sun  somewhat  oi)i)ressive,  we  de- 
scended into  the  grateful  shade  of  a  ravine, 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
pasture-field,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a  pictur- 
esque scarp  of  limestone  crags  densely  wooded 
at  the  top,  and  on  the  right  by  an  almost  equal- 
ly steep  bank  of  turf,  thickly  planted  with  ever- 
greens from  base  to  summit.  The  floor  of  this 
miniature  '■'■  cuTiori"  was  so  narrow  that  for  forty 
or  fifty  yards  we  were  obliged  to  travel  single- 
file.  Before  we  entered  this  cool  dell  Miss  Fitz 
Patrick  and  I  had  been  coni])aring  our  experi- 
ences of  horse-nature,  to  my  great  deliglit  and 
edification.  The  good  sense,  discretion,  and 
acuteness  of  her  remarks  charmed  me  no  less 
than  her  enthusiasm  and  lovinrjness  (if  you  will 
forgive  me  for  setting  up  a  branch  mint  of  the 
vernacular,  to  supply  deficits  in  the  coinage  of 
Webster  and  Worcester)  ;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self what  moral  regeneration  would  result  to  the 
turf,  what  physical  regeneration  to  that  frail, 
night-blooming  cereus  sisterhood  of  our  Amer- 
ican women,  if  all  young  ladies  of  eighteen  en- 
tered with  such  refined  zest  as  Daisy  into  the 
art  and  science  of  horsewomanshi]>.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  ravine  we  were  studying  with  the 
greatest  interest  an  equine  friendship  which 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  between  her  Arab 
and  my  American.  At  the  eiurance  to  the  dell 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick  said  to  me  :  "  Let  me  go  first, 
please,  and   keep  close  behind  me ;    I  should 


like  to  see  whether  Hadji  will  miss  Cholooke, 
and  if  so  how  he  will  show  it."  Accordingly 
Miss  Fitz  Patrick  took  the  lead  of  our  column  ; 
I  went  next ;  then  the  Captain  ;  and  our  model 
host  closed  tiie  rear.  The  result  of  our  exper- 
iment was  very  interesting.  Every  few  rods 
Hadji  neighed  for  his  new  friend,  or  tried  to 
turn  his  head  and  look  for  him  over  his  shoul- 
der. In  the  study  of  this  modern  Damon  and 
Pythins  we  amused  ourselves  for  two-thirds  of 
the  way  through  the  ravine.  Just  as  we  reach- 
ed an  abru])t  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  min- 
iature "ca/)o/i"  our  ears  were  greeted  by  a  con- 
fused hullabaloo  of  shouts,  trampling  hoofs,  and 
roars  of  taurine  indignation.  We  turned  the 
corner,  and  lo  !  the  performers  in  the  concert ! 

Tearing  down  on  us  like  a  locomotive  in  raw- 
hide came  the  fiercest,  blackest,  ugliest,  and 
biggest  of  all  the  veteran  bulls  in  the  herd  !  His 
eyes  were  l)ul;:ed  and  bloodshot  with  rage;  his 
tail  stood  stiff  and  perpendicular  like  a  flag- 
staff, with  a  hairy  pennant  drifting  back  from 
it  on  the  wind.  Behind  him  came  Shaugli, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  belaboring  his 
ragged  little  pony  into  a  frenzy,  and  holding 
his  surreptitious  clothes-line  ready  for  a  throw. 
There  were  not  two  seconds  to  lose.  I  leapud 
down  and  drew  my  own  and  Daisy's  horses 
close  against  the  rocky  side  of  the  glen,  judging 
that  the  momentum  of  the  bull  in  turning  the 
curve  would  be  likely  to  throw  him  over  against 
the  opposite  bank. 

"Do  you  see  that  shelf?"  said  I,  pointing  to 
a  ledge  of  limestone  just  above  her  horse's  head, 
which  projected  scarcely  two  inches  from  the 
face  of  the  clift".  "  Gather  up  your  skirt — there  ! 
Stand  up  on  your  saddle."  (I  leaped  to  my  own 
and  stood  up.)  "Quick!  give  me  your  hand  ; 
now  your  foot — -just  as  if  you  were  mounting!" 

"But  what  will  become  of  you?" 

"Daisy,  for  God's  sake!  Oh!  quick,  dear 
Daisy  !     Now — up  we  go !" 

Standing  on  Cholooke,  I  took  her  little  foot 
upon  my  paltn  and  lifted  her  to  that  meagre 
foothold  with  as  little  exertion  as  if  she  had 
been  a  feather.  If  we  had  had  half  an  hour  to 
plan  and  execute  this  course  we  should  have 
failed.  We  had  ten  seconds  and  succeeded. 
The  very  horses  seemed  insjjired  :  of  their  own 
accord  they  hugged  the  bank  as  if  they  liad 
been  nailed  there,  and  Cholooke  never  stirred 
or  trembled.  In  that  moment  how  I  thanked 
God  for  having  blessed  mc  with  the  gift  of  mak- 
ing horses  love  me — for  showing  mc  that  this 
alone  is  education  !  I  might  have  cowed  Cho- 
looke by  pain — the  thing  that  some  ]jarcnts 
would  call  "breaking  his  will" — ])nt  my  jiroduct 
would  have  been  a  covard:  in  the  day  of  dan- 
ger he  would  have  trembled  under  me,  and  that 
beautiful  girl,  now  standing  on  a  ledge  scarcely 
broad  enough  to  hold  her  foot,  would  have  gone 
down  with  me  to  be  tramj)Ied  into  shreds  in  a 
pool  of  blof)dy  mire!  Horseman  I  whosoever 
you  be,  thank  (iod  if  you  have  made  your  horse 
lielicve  in  you,  for  then  there  shall  never  be 
danger  so  black  that  he  shall  not  face  it  with 
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you  unswerving ;  the  least  caress  of  your  hand 
means,  "  iVe  tlmeas  !  Civsarem  vehis  !"  and  you 
can  go  nowhere  that  he  dare  not  follow. 

Like  the  statue  of  some  lovely  saint,  marble 
white,  but  sweet  and  brave  withal,  Daisy  Fitz 
Patrick  stood  in  her  niche,  with — ah  !  here  the 
saintly  metaphor  breaks  down — with  her  arms 
clasped  round  a  mortal's  neck — that  mortal's 
my  own. 

The  act  was  one  of  necessity.  In  it  she  chose 
between  life  and  death.  It  was  indicative  of  no- 
thing personal  to  me.  Pure  and  unashamed, 
the  beautiful  girl  might  have  no  idea  how  sweet 
the  clasp  was  to  me.  But  my  heart  found  it  so 
sweet  that  I  could  have  staid  thus  the  livelong 
day — ay,  for  a  life  long!  Then  I  knew  how 
much  I  loved  her,  and  felt  how  completely  my 
happiness  was  merged  in  hers — how  I  loved  her, 
had  been  loving  her,  loved  her  at  first  sight.  I 
would  not  for  my  soul's  sake  have  taken  advant- 
age of  her  utter  helplessness  to  ask  her  a  ques- 
tion whose  solution  involved  the  joy  or  the  mis- 
ery of  her  whole  future ;  but  none  can  ever  know 
the  seA'^erity  of  self-control  which  kept  me  from 
that  unfairness.  Would  she  have  been  as  glad 
had  her  safety  rested  on  any  other  support — sup- 
posing me  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  bar,  a  brass 
handle,  a  distant  relation — any  thing  ca})able 
of  being  clung  to  or  held  on  by  ?  This  whole 
train  of  thought  and  the  action  which  accompa- 
nied it  occupied  not  more  than  thirty  seconds 
from  the  time  when  I  first  descried  the  bull 
charging  up  the  narrow  defile.  Then  a  pair  of 
bloodshot  eyes  glowered  fiercely  at  our  side,  and 
Taurus  shot  by.  As  he  passed  Daisy's  Arabian 
he  made  one  angry  lunge  sidcwise,  and  laid  the 
beautiful  animal's  flank  open  with  a  gash  ten 
inches  long.  The  victim  uttered  a  human  cry 
of  anguish,  and  knowing  where  to  find  his  best 
friend,  reared  to  the  height  of  Daisy's  waist, 
and  looked  at  her  with  i)iteous,  swimming  eyes, 
like  a  wounded  deer  The  pain  his  suffering 
cost  her  at  once  deadened  her  to  her  own  dan- 
ger. With  the  tears  brimming  over  her  eyelids 
she  reached  one  arm  forward  to  caress  him,  just 
as  the  bull  flashed  past  doing  none  of  us  further 
injury.  Before  I  could  catch  her  and  set  her 
on  my  own  saddle  she  lost  her  balance  and  went 
down  between  her  Arabian  and  Cholooke.  Nev- 
er losing  hold  of  her,  I  jumped  from  the  saddle, 
and  would  have  saved  her  had  not  Hadji,  in 
dropping  to  all  fours,  caught  her  with  his  off 
fore-foot  and  carried  us  both  beneath  his  hoofs. 
Not  knowing  what  he  did  in  his  restive  misery 
he  tapped  his  mistress  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
She  gave  no  cry,  but  her  eyelids  closed  at  once 
like  the  petals  of  a  lily,  and  with  one  little  sob 
lay  pulseless  on  my  heart.  Until  now  I  had 
never  wished  that  it  henceforth  might  not  beat 
again. 

In  relating  this  sorrowful  scene  I  have  been 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  peril  of  one  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  and  the  Captain.  Seeing  the 
bull  as  soon  as  I,  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  time  to  turn  their  horses,  thev  dismounted 


and  scrambled  up  the  wooded  side  of  the  ravine, 
drawing  their  horses  after  them.  One  glance 
had  revealed  to  them  our  situation.  To  have 
hastened  to  our  help  would  have  been  both  mur- 
derous and  suicidal.  It  could  only  obstruct  the 
passage,  and  jircclude  the  possibility  of  our  get- 
ting out  of  danger  on  either  side.  They  now 
rode  up  to  us  with  anguisli-smitten  faces,  and 
heads  drooping  to  conceal  their  despair.  Dis- 
mounting, they  fell  on  their  knees  by  the  side 
of  the  lovely  creature,  stroking  away  the  fibrous 
sunshine  of  her  golden  hair,  dabbled  in  her  owu 
and  Hadji's  blood.  A  convulsion  of  anguish 
passed  over  the  father's  face — the  paralysis  of 
the  first  shock  was  over,  and  with  an  exceed- 
ingly bitter  cry  he  fell  prostrate  by  the  side  of 
his  dead  "baby,"  pressing  her  soft,  snow-white 
cheek  to  his  own.  The  Captain,  like  one  in  a 
night-mare,  seemed  frozen  where  he  knelt. 
When  either  moA^ed  his  lips  to  speak  he  whis- 
pered only,  and  this  only  whisper  was,  "O  Dai- 
sy!  O  Daisy!     Dead — dead — dead!" 

Parting  away  Daisy's  silky  amber  locks,  I 
discovered  that  there  was  no  bone  fracture, 
though  a  slight,  cut  in  the  scalp  was  bleeding 
profusely.  I  took  from  my  belt  a  broad  Wosten- 
holm  bowie-knife  (slung  there  that  morning  to 
give  Daisy  a  better  idea  of  the  vaquero  rig), 
and  held  its  burnished  blade  over  the  lovely 
girl's  lips.  There  was  the  faintest  film  on  the 
steel  when  I  looked  at  it.  I  also  fancied  that  I 
could  perceive  a  slender  intermittent  pulse,  and 
my  own  heart,  which  seemed  to  have  stopped, 
began  throbbing  once  more  like  a  trip-hammer. 

"  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick,  thank  God  that  you  are 
mistaken.     Your  daughter  is  not  dead." 

The  two  men  leaped  to  their  feet  and  stared 
at  me  with  bewildered  eyes.  "  Don't  tell  me 
that!"  cried  the  elder,  clasping  me  by  the  arm ; 
"  don't  be  so  cruel  as  to  tell  me  that  to  console 
me!  To  be  disappointed  would  be  worse  than 
the  first  shock  !  I  live  for  her !  She  is  my  joy, 
my  crown,  my  morning  glory  and  my  evening 
song !  I  shall  die  if  you  deceive  me  !  Daisy  ! 
O  Daisy,  my  own  Daisy !  I  love  you  better  than 
any  blessedness  on  earth  !" 

"*SoV/o  /,"  said  the  Captain,  solemnly. 

^''  And  so  do  7,"  was  my  answer.  "  Do  you 
think  that  she  who  is  the  dearest  object  of  three 
strong  men's  affection  can  thus  take  away  the 
sunshine  from  the  lives  of  all?  Where  is  your 
nearest  physician  ?" 

"Five  miles  across  the  fields;  eight  from  my 
lodge-gate,"  replied  the  father,  mechanically. 

"In  which  direction  from  here?" 

"  When  you  reach  the  field  level  you  will  see 
nearly  due  east  the  spire  of  the  ])arish  churcli  (jf 
Killimakeough;  you  can  not  fail  to  recognize  it; 
on  such  a  sunshiny  day  as  this  it  shines  like 
snow.  The  doctor  lives  a  few  doo'rs  from  the 
church.  Any  body  in  the  village  will  direct 
you  exactly." 

Crossing  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  we  saw  one 
of  Mr.  F.  P.'s  tenants  driving  a  farm-cart.  I 
called  him  and  he  halted.  I  lifted  Daisy  from 
the  ground,  and  taking  the  sweet  weight  in  my 
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arms  like  a  baby  carried  her  to  the  farmer — Cho- 
looke'  following,  as  he  always  did,  without  my 
touching  his  bridle.  Each  of  the  ij;entlenien  led 
his  horse,  coming  after  me  in  Indian  file.  For- 
tunately the  open  level  into  which  we  emerged 
was  a  hay-field.  We  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
cart  with  a  thick  layer  of  hay,  and  after  Mr. 
Fitz  Patrick  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  back  of 
the  cart,  lifted  Daisy  in  and  put  her  head  on  his 
lap,  I  bid  the  one  an  audible  "Good-by,"  with 
"God  bless  you!"  To  the  other  I  looked  it, 
and  prayed  silently,  "  God  keep  you  for  meV 
The  moment  that  the  cart  was  ready  to  return 
to  the  house  I  leaped  into  the  saddle. 

"Can  I  do  any  thing  more  to  help  you?" 
asked  Trevannion,  in  an  eager,  quivering  voice. 

"No,  thank  you,  Captain.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes Daisy  will  be  in  the  care  of  her  old  nurse." 

"Then  I  will  accompany  Von  Haarlem. 
Perhaps  something  may  happen  to  one  of  us, 
d'ye  see,  and  then  the  other  will  be  left  to  bring 
the  doctor." 

§*7.— THE  AFFAIR  COMES  OFF. 

This  conversation  was  the  work  of  ten  sec- 
onds, and  when  it  was  over  Trevannion  fol- 
lowed me  out  of  the  narrow  gulch  without  ut- 
tering a  word.  Once  arrived  in  the  open,  I 
caught  him  making  an  all-comprehensive  exam- 
ination of  Cholooke,  myself,  and  my  equipments. 
Putting  together  this  look  and  the  reason  for 
not  accompanying  him  which  he  gave  to  Daisy's 
father,  I  immediately  fathomed  his  ])lan,  and 
tacitly  accepted  the  arrangement.  Climbing 
out  of  the  ravine  we  almost  insr.iintly  saw  the 
spire  which  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  had  given  me  as 
our  winning-post.  Here  was  the  opportunity 
to  settle  our  dispute  like  gentlemen.  Yesterday 
we  spoke  of  putting  our  horses  in  train  for  a 
week  or  two.  We  must  now  enter  the  lists  un- 
trained. Yesterday  we  looked  upon  each  oth- 
er's presence  as  a  tacit  insult ;  neither  of  us 
could  be  frank  with  the  other,  each  disliked 
the  other  because  we  knew  that  we  were  not 
frank.  To-day  we  could  have  no  suspicions 
of  each  other,  because  suspicion  had  developed 
into  certainty — an  intellectual  condition  as  ])ain- 
ful,  but  much  more  satisfactory.  Over  Daisy's 
sweet  piteous  face  (now  white  as  alabaster,  and 
before  we  got  back  to  Nestledown  to  be,  perhaps, 
as  dead)  we  had  thrown  ott'  the  masks  which 
Anglo-Saxons  hate,  and  said  to  each  other  that 
which  never  had  been  said  in  Daisy's  living  ear. 
What  an  adamantine  wall  rises,  heaven-high, 
between  to-day  and  to-morrow  !" 

"You  have  lived  here  during  a  part  of  your 
childhood,  Captain?" 

"Yes — aw — that  is  to  say.  my  father  once 
owned  the  estate  a  mile  or  so  behind  us,  and 
exchanged  it  for  his  present  seat  in  Wiltshire, 
when  I  was  quite  a  small  lad — eight  years  old 
or  some  trifling  matter  of  that  kind,  you  know." 

"Then  you  don't  know  the 'cuts  across-lots,' 
as  they  say  among  my  countrymen  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  Sorry  about  it  too — wish  I  did 
— but  whenever  the  family  were  obliged  to  go 


to  Killimakeough  they  always  went  round  by  the 
road." 

While  we  talked  I  had  been  gently  jockeying 
my  horse  until  I  had  gradually  brought  him  u]i 
to  his  regular  gait — a  steady,  swinging  trot  of 
long  stride  and  good  for  all  day.  Cholooke 
never  wasted  an  inch  of  momentum  in  perpen- 
dicular action,  but  crept  close  to  the  ground 
with  flattened  back  and  straight  neck,  so  that  a 
string  stretched  from  his  nose  to  his  croup  would 
have  touched  him  almost  every  where.  The 
Captain  began  to  feel  that  he  had  smiled  at 
Cholooke'  somewhat  prematurely.  By  the  time 
that  Cholooke  was  warmed  into  his  work  it  be- 
came manifest  that  Inkermann  could  not  stand 
the  pace,  and  to  the  great  chagrin  of  his  master 
insisted  on  "breaking"  every  ten  rods  or  so. 
The  Captain  relieved  his  feelings  by  a  military 
expression  not  found  in  Jomini,  and  gave  Inker- 
mann his  head.  Again  I  pressed  Cholooke 
slightly,  and  still  lying  down  to  his  trot  he  shot 
three  lengths  ahead  of  the  chestnut,  keeping 
that  position  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  In  spite 
of  the  terrible  anxiety  which  abstracted  both  of 
us  from  slighter  interests,  I  could  not  but  feel  a 
thrill  of  happy  pride  when  I  saw  Trevannion 's 
face  beaming  with  involuntary  admiration  of  an 
animal  possessing  Cholooke's  splendid  level  ac- 
tion, his  freedom  from  worry  and  sweat,  his  obe- 
dience to  the  slighest  twist  of  my  linger,  and  his 
step  regular  as  clock-work. 

Before  us  spread  a  country  which  deserved  to 
be  called  the  Irish  Paradise.  I  am  not  much 
of  an  admirer  of  Dr.  Watts,  but  tlie  only  ex- 
pression which  I  could  think  of  as  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  lovely  meadows  we  were  traversing 
was  "Svveet  fields  dressed  in  living  green." 
Yet  there  is  hardly  a  tract  in  Ireland  which 
could  not  be  added  to  this  paradise  by  the  abo- 
lition of  absenteeism  and  the  culture  (not  to 
speak  of  benevolence)  of  an  enlightened  selfi.sh- 
ness. 

As  we  rode  on,  Cholooke'  still  trotting  with- 
out a  sign  of  distress,  and  Inkermann  galloping 
to  keep  at  his  side,  I  mapped  out  in  my  mind 
the  ground  we  should  have  to  pass  over,  that  I 
might  save  as  much  of  the  distance  and  run  as 
little  of  the  risk  as  possible  in  this  steejdc-chase 
over  a  country  absolutely  unknown  to  either  my- 
self or  my  competitor.  Half  a  mile  ahead  the 
level  i)lateau  we  were  now  crossing  became 
abruptly  undulatory.  The  sun  was  now  high 
enough  to  show  the  details  of  a  landscape,  which, 
looked  at  in  an  oblique  light,  merged  all  tlic 
hills  and  valleys  into  one  uniform  ))lain.  Here 
and  there  I  could  see  a  hill  rising  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  ;  now  and  then  a  preci])i- 
tous  bank  which  at  home  I  should  have  called  n 
blutf;  and  beyond  all  these  a  scrubby  woodland 
several  miles  in  breadth,  reaching  as  nearly  as 
I  could  reckon  to  the  spire  and  the  still  invisi- 
ble hamlet  of  Killimakeough.  Here  and  there 
through  the  emerald  warp  of  the  meadows  Na- 
ture, singing  at  her  work  with  the  voices  of  birds 
and  the  bleating  of  lambs,  shot  from  her  shuttle 
the  silver  thread  of  a  brook,  and  (if  it  be  not 
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too  fancifal  to  push  the  metaphor  so  far)  broid- 
ered  the  fabric-like  one  of  those  priceless  webs 
of  Arras  which  on  the  walls  of  kings  perpetu- 
ate the  pleasures  and  labors  of  mankind  with 
groups  of  browsing  kine,  and  sheep  half  drowned 
in  grass,  the  sun  meanwhile  darting  his  inevita- 
ble golden  pencil  into  every  crevice  of  the  rocks 
to  gild  their  homeliest  lichens.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  view  saddened  me.  Does  Nature 
mock  us  ?  How  could  she  be  glad  when  Daisy 
might  never  see  her  again  ? 

But  this  was  no  way  to  reach  the  Doctor.  Our 
horses  had  been  given  abundant  time  to  get  their 
second  wind;  we  had  four  miles  before  us  still, 
and  we  were  now  coming  to  that  rolling  meadow- 
land  where  the  gallop  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  trot. 

"Shall  we  try  a  little  scamper?"  said  I,  turn- 
ing to  the  Captain.  "  If  I  had  been  permitted 
to  choose  the  ground  myself  I  could  not  have 
been  better  pleased.  This  is  the  best  possible 
arena  for  a  final  test  of  our  schools  and  our 
animals.  To  be  sure  it's  baby-play  compared 
with  a  pass  in  the  Sierra  or  a  California  chap- 
arral—  'Not  so  deep  as  a  well,' etc.  'But  twill  do, 
'twill  serve.'  Cholooke  and  I  are  a  risky  pair — 
we've  jumped  off  almost  everything  but  the  roof 
of  a  house,  swum  together,  climbed  to,uether, 
fought  together;  and  1  beg  you  won't  think  I 
undervalue  your  riding  (for  all  that  ice  can  boast 
depends  on  experience,  habituation,  you  know. 
1  suppose  we  never  should  have  learned  out  of 
any  horn-book  but  Old  Griind-dam  Necessity's  !) 
when  I  ask  you  to  recall  us  to  common  sense,  if 
you  see  us  going  any  where  where  it  would  be 
reckless  to  follow." 

"  I  say,  can't  you  sto])  jjreaching?  You  ride 
a  great  deal  better  tluin  you  preach.  If  I  were 
you,  d'ye  see,  aw — I'd — well,  aw — I'd  adorn  the 
former  walk  entirely.  Now  harkye,  old  fellow 
(I  call  you  old  fellow,  you  know,  because  you're 
going  to  marry  my  wife  or  I'm  going  to  marry 
yours,  which  is  being  something  like  brothers- 
in-law,  isn't  it  ?),  have  the  goodness,  aw,  to 
show  me  where  you  mean  to  go,  and  by —  no  I  I 
won't  swear,  for  I  promised  my  sister  I  wouldn't 
whenever  I  happened  to  think  of  it  in  time. 
Well,  on  the  honor  of  a  guardsman  and  a  gen- 
tleman, I'll  follow  you  if  it  breaks  my  neck,  but 
begin  preaching  to  me  again  and  handed  if  I 
don't  clear  out  and  leave  you  to  talk  to  the  pigs, 
like  St.  Anthony!" 

"You  couldn't  get  away  from  me  if  you  tried," 
said  I,  smiling. 

"You  think  so?  Aw!  Here  goes,  then! 
Pick  up  your  feet,  Inkermann  !  For  Daisy  and 
England !" 

"Here  goes  with  you!  Lope,  Cholooke!  For 
Daisy  and  America !" 

Certainly  Inkermann  knew  how  to  run.  At 
each  bound  the  magnificent  animal  packed  his 
fore-legs  against  his  belly  like  a  scared  stag. 
Taken  out  of  the  trot,  in  which  he  was  profes- 
sional, and  abruptly  put  upon,  the  run,  where 
comparatively  he  might  be  regarded  as  an  ama- 
teur, Cholooke  needed  about  half  a  minute  to  fa- 


miliarize him  with  the  new  status.  He  changed 
his  gait  without  hesitation,  before  the  word  of 
command  was  fairly  oiF  his  master's  lips,  for  bis 
nous  was  almost  human,  his  ambition  Naj)o- 
leonic,  and  himself  as  quick-witted  as  the 
shrewdest  of  the  race  whicii  reared  him. 

Meanwhile  the  tiiorough-bred  got  four  or  five 
lengths  ahead.  About  this  gap  I  gave  myself 
not  the  slightest  uneasiness,  letting  Cholooke 
take  his  own  time  to  close  it  without  so  much 
as  a  hint  from  my  spur.  Had  our  ground  been 
even,  and  the  race  an  ordinary  affair  of  three 
straight  heats,  I  should  very  likely  have  crowded 
him  a  little  more.  But  I  saw  that  the  make  of 
the  land  was  all  in  my  favor. 

For  a  hundred  rods  I  saw  the  Captain's  back, 
and  the  long  flossy  ends  of  his  military  whisk- 
ers streaming  over  his  shoulders  like  the  in- 
signia of  a  two-tailed  bashaw.  Once  or  twice 
I  saw  his  face  also.  The  look  which  he  threw 
back  at  me  was  one  of  perfect  good-nature — a 
smile,  but  not  the  "superior"  one.  Tlien  I 
knew  that  at  bottom  he  was  a  sterling  good  fel- 
low. A  snob  would  have  been  supercilious 
when  he  thought  himself  on  the  winning  horse; 
but  the  prime  article  of  manhood  rii)ens  in  the 
saddle  ;  puppyism,  if  it  be  the  husk,  not  the 
kernel,  is  blown  away  by  the  gale  which  sweeps 
past  the  dashing  rider.  I  smiled  too;  but  there 
was  no  merit  in  that,  when  I  knew  so  well  what 
would  hai)pen  three  minutes  after. 

I  was  admiring  the  magnificent  play  of  Inker- 
mann's  muscles  (could  he  have  been  frozen  mo- 
tionless at  any  stage  of  his  action  the  resultant 
form  would  have  been  a  model  for  heroic  sculp- 
ture), the  noble  figure  and  the  steadfast  scat  of 
my  rival,  and  the  beauty  of  that  loveliest  ]iart 
of  Ireland  through  which  we  were  flying,  when 
Inkermann's  jiace  slackened,  and,  without  any 
increased  eflbrt  on  my  part,  Cholooke  came  up 
with  iiim.  Just  ahead  of  us  the  ground  slojicd 
thirty  degrees.  In  accordance  with  his  school 
Trevannion  had  slightly  pulled  upon  his  curb. 
I  instantly  dnjpped  the  reins  on  Cholooke's 
neck,  and  gave  him  the  word  "Go!"  We 
]»assed  the  Captain  like  lightning — rushed  down 
the  hill  at  a  pace  which  made  him  sit  aghast — 
and  looked  back  from  the  foot  of  the  sIojjc  to 
see  him  cautiously  stealing  down  the  declivity 
with  a  countenance  like  night,  and  his  horse's 
head  held  firm  in  hand  as  a  jib-boom  with  the 
stays  fresh-tautened.  From  that  moment  Tre- 
vannion grew  reckless.  As  he  afterward  told 
me  he  had  bargained  to  race  with  a  horse, 
not  a  devil — to  which  I  replied  that  this  dia- 
bolic breed  was  the  only  one  known  to  crack  rid- 
ers in  my  country. 

We  had  now  reached  another  level ;  and  Tre- 
vannion had  changed  places  with  me.  It  was 
now  his  duty  to  follow  wherever  I  led ;  and  it 
is  only  just  to  him  to  say  that  he  never  hesi- 
tated, his  horse  never  balked  at  the  hedges  and 
ditches  over  which  Cholooke  went  flying.  In- 
deed he  made  a  number  of  clever  leaps  which 
could  not  have  been  bettered  by  my  own  horse. 
At  one  moment  he  was  within  half  a  length  of 
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me ;  but  as  I  had  an  undoubted  right,  and  meant 
to  use  it  as  the  best  lesson  an  American  could 
teach  him,  I  proceeded  to  take  him  over  a  series 
of  brush-heaps  laid  with  the  twigs  toward  us  like 
an  abatis  —  whicli  my  horse's  familiarity  with 
the  California  chaparral  enabled  him  to  vault 
witli  the  greatest  ease — none  of  them  being  com- 
parable for  risk  or  difficulty  with  the  ordinary 
thicket  of  manzanita  ;  none  of  them  distressing 
Cholooke',  who  jumped  them  like  a  cat ;  but  all  of 
them  Jfor/r/inf/  poor  Inkermann  till  his  scratched 
hocks  bled  at  every  leap.  Once  tli rough  the 
thicket  myself,  I  turned  to  find  the  Captain 
farther  in  my  rear  than  ever  before.  Inker- 
mann came  to  the  ground  with  all  four  hoofs 
between  jumps.  Cliolooke,  after  landing  on  his 
fore-feet,  brought  down  his  hind  ones  only  as  the 
first  motion  of  another  spring — so  that  his  pro- 
gress was  a  perpetual  oscillation,  without  pause 
— without  loss  of  momentum.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  jumping  like  a  cat ;  and  the  horse  that 
can  do  that  (ceteris  paribus)  need  never  fear  the 
horse  that  can  not. 

Emergiug  from  the  thicket  we  were  once  more 
on  level  ground,  Cholooke'  at  least  fifty  feet 
ahead,  and  showing  no  sign  of  fatigue,  while 
Trevannion's  horse,  fretted  by  his  unusual  ex- 
ercise and  the  heavy  hand  which  had  been  kept 
on  liis  snaffle  at  the  very  moment  when  he  most 
needed  his  head,  was  reeking  and  foaming  as 
if  just  emerged  from  a  bath  of  soap-suds.  Feel- 
ing that  I  could  afford  to  be  generous  I  held  my 
animal  slightly  in  and  let  Trevannion  come 
alongside.  Sure  now  that  he  could  not  pass 
me,  even  on  his  own  gait,  I  wished  to  win  the 
battle  by  intrinsic  superiority  of  horse-flesh.  I 
knew  Cholooke  could  out-trot  Inkermann — I  be- 
lieved lie  could  also  outrun  him. 

"We  w^ere  now  on  our  last  stretch.  Not  only 
the  spire  but  the  transept  of  the  church  itself 
was  visible  before  us — and  the  scattered  cot- 
tages of  Killimakeough  sent  up  here  and  there 
a  spiral  of  peat  smoke  between  the  trees.  I 
spoke  to  my  horse,  patted  him  on  the  neck,  and 
tickled  his  flanks  with  the  blunt  rays  of  my 
Mexican  spurs.  He  pricked  his  ears  forward — 
laid  his  neck  flat  as  an  ironing  -  board — and 
flew.  As  on  the  trot  so  on  the  run  he  made 
every  pound  of  muscular  tension  tell  in  the  for- 
ward direction.  His  run  was  like  that  of  an 
antelope  —  perfectly  level.  Inkermann  had  a 
longer  reach  than  he,  but  canceled  that  advant- 
age, as  in  the  trot,  by  throwing  away  the  sur- 
plus of  his  action  on  the  perpendicular  line. 
His  running  was  that  of  the  stag — /larade  had 
spoiled  a  fine  race-horse  in  him  ;  curb  being  in 
inverse  ratio  to  j)rogi^ess.  A  year  with  Hiram 
Woodruff  would  have  made  him  Cholooke's  for- 
midable rival.  As  it  was,  the  Captain  and  I  had 
as  fine  a  neck-and-neck  contest  as  it  "ever  fell  to 
my  lot  to  behold. 

The  "pisintry"  scattered  as  we  crossed  their 
potatoe-fields — digging  a  dinner  for  them  at  ev- 
ery flash  of  our  hoofs — fairly  bombarding  them 
with  their  own  murphies  before  they  had  time  to 
take  off  their  Gmnd  Panjnndrnm   hats  to  our 


excellencies.  We  looked  behind  us,  and  there 
stood  a  row  of  them,  still  holding  on  to  the  "  lit- 
tle round  button  on  top,"  while  their  eyes  bulged 
with  all  the  Irishman's  stupefaction  of  delight 
in  a  horse-race.  Now  we  shot  through  a  flock 
of  geese,  flushing  them  into  the  air  with  a  terror 
which  recalled  the  long-lost  traditions  of  their 
flying  ancestors.  We  jumped  hedges  and  peat- 
walls  ;  horse-ponds,  harrows  with  the  teeth  up- 
permost in  awful  menace;  cabbage  gardens, 
pig-pens,  and  stone  heaps.  Our  horses  were 
mad  with  ambition — like  us  they  seemed  to  know 
that  from  the  skies  they  were  looked  down  on 
this  day  by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  and  Saint 
George  of  Cappadocia.  We  could  not  shake 
each  other  off;  and  there,  only  half  a  mile 
ahead,  stood  the  church  of  Killimakeough ! 
Neither  of  us  spoke,  but  the  drops  were  raining 
from  our  red  foreheads. 

But  the  battle  was  not  to  be  a  drawn  one.  I 
have  noAV  to  write  several  sentences  for  the  com- 
munication of  a  fact  which  silently  accomplished 
itself  in  less  than  as  many  seconds. 

Before  we  could  rein  our  horses  in  we  were 
within  ten  feet  of  the  brink  of  a  long-abandoned 
quarry.  The  rolling  ground  over  which  our 
course  lay,  naturally  descended  into  a  steep- 
sided  ravine  thirty  feet  deep,  winding  laterally 
from  us  to  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  eacli 
way.  At  its  bottom  the  artificial  excavations 
had  been  carried  half  a  dozen  feet  lower.  From 
our  own  to  the  opposite  brink  of  the  ravine  was 
a  distance  of  fifty  yards.  The  width  of  the  bot- 
tom was  not  far  from  thirty  yards.  Below  us, 
half-way  down  the  declivity,  an  outcropping  shelf 
of  limestone  projected  four  feet  into  the  ravine, 
extending  parallel  with  its  general  course  ten  or 
twelve  feet  on  each  side  of  us.  During  the  long 
disuse  of  the  quarry  the  debris  lying  on  the  shelf 
had  been  weather-worn  into  a  coarse  soil,  and 
this  in  its  turn  converted  into  a  loose  sod,  kept 
green  by  tricklings  from  lateral  crevices  in  the 
wall  of  the  ravine.  The  bottom  of  the  ravine 
was  a  much  broader  level  than  the  shelf,  equal- 
ly green  and  turfy  up  to  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular excavations.  These  latter  had  now  be- 
come obscured  by  the  formation  of  a  liog  dotted 
here  and  there  with  standing  pools,  but  to  tlie 
eye  of  a  stranger  seemed  abundantly  firm  for 
the  purpose  of  any  rider  careful  enough  to  pick 
his  way. 

Running  neck  and  neck  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  we  pierced  a  narrov/  strip  of 
scrubby  ctergreen  timber,  and  without  the  slight- 
est premonition  were  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm. 
The  dark  foliage  had  masked  the  place  till  it 
was  too  late. 

I  have  heard  people  speak  of  coolness  in  some 
desperate  danger  as  a  heroic  and  unusual  qual- 
ity. A  mistake.  It  is  common  to  the  human 
race.  Where  men  are  not  cool  their  danger  is 
not  desperate.  So  long  as  there  exists  a  con- 
ceivable alternative  to  facing  danger  fair  and 
square  an  ordinary  man  is  flurried.  His  per- 
plexity arises  from  the  ability  to  choose  and  the 
infinitesimal    period   given    him   to  choose  in. 
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But  make  his  course  plain,  simple,  and  sincrle, 
and  he  whose  knees  smite  under  liim  in  life's 
petty  risks,  sees  every  detail  that  lies  before 
him  as  in  a  lip;htnitig  flash,  and  does  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  either  as  divine  hero  or  in- 
spired coward. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  accused  of  bravado 
when  I  say  that  after  the  first  jump  of  my  nerves 
and  chill  of  my  blood  I  was  so  cool  that  between 
the  evergreens  and  the  quarry  brink  (not  quite 
ten  feet)  I  thought  of  every  thing  that  I  ought 
to  do  for  ray  own  and  Trevannion's  life.  I 
thought  of  all  that  would  be  involved  in  my  own 
death.  I  saw  my  white-haired  father  sitting  on 
the  veranda  of  the  parsonage  at  home,  and  my 
little  brown-haired  sister  Nellie  reading  the 
morning  paper  to  him  as  he  and  she  sat  at  the 
wicker  lunch-table  under  the  grape-trellis,  rich 
with  promises  to  pay,  maturing  in  October.  I 
knew  it  was  lunch  time  then  because  in  about  one- 
milliontli  of  a  second  the  longitude  and  reckon- 
ing had  calculated  themselves  for  me.  I  saw 
the  heading  of  the  paragraph  which  w^ould  greet 
them  in  the  next  steamer's  files  of  tlie  London 
Star:  "The  American  traveler  Von  Haarlem 
killed  in  an  Irish  steeple  chase."  I  heard  my 
sister's  shriek  of  agony,  and  the  groan  with 
which  my  father  would  fall  to  the  floor,  whisper- 
ing, "Myboy!  my  boy!"  I  thought  of  tlie  will  I 
liad  not  made — the  will  I  might  have  made  had 
I  been  granted  time — the  will  I  might  still  make 
if  my  orderly  thought  had  instrument  swift  as 
itself  to  make  it  permanent — a  page  in  the  tenth 
of  a  second,  the  whole  in  twice  as  long.  I 
thought  what  Daisy  would  say,  and  feel,  and  do 
when  I  was  gone  forever — how  long  it  would 
take  her  to  fill  my  place  with  other  interests  — 
and  whether  so  young  a  love  as  I  had  hoped  she 
felt  would  die  hard  or  easily.  I  thought  of  poor 
Trevannion,  whose  mother  and  sisters  thought 
every  thing  of  him,  up  there  at  the  old  Grange 
in  Wiltshire.  I  thought  of  a  sweet  pale  fiice 
veiled  with  sunny  hair  —  (ah!  Daisy  again! 
twice  thought  of  where  the  others  flashed  once 
into  my  thought !) — and  whether  she  would  ever 
smile  on  this  summer  world  once  more  if  neither 
of  us  got  to  the  doctor.  I  thought  of  the  place 
where  wc  were  to  die  as  a  most  appropriate 
burial-ground;  that  deep  rift  was  our  grave; 
the  evergreens  through  which  we  burst  to  reach 
its  brink,  what  nice  duty  they  would  do  us  for 
funereal  cypresses ! 

But  over  all  other  thoughts  rose  that  great 
American  thought  of  thoughts,  ^'■Hoiu  to  get  out 
of  the  fix  f 

The  ass  Alborak  carried  Mohammed  over  all 
the  measureless  acres  of  Al  Ferdoos  in  a  single 
night,  between  the  tipping  and  the  spilling  of  a 
water-pitcher.  In  his  ' '  Mental  Philosoj)hy"  Dr. 
Upham  mentions  this  fable  as  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration of  the  comparative  nature  of  measure- 
ments in  time.  My  experience  would  have  af- 
forded him  as  good  an  illustration  had  it  not 
come  too  late.  Trevannion  looked  at  me  with 
a  stern,  solemn  fnce  that  had  no  fear  in  it,  and  in 
addition  to  all  the  other  things  I  had  time  to 


think  of  was  the  thought  that  after  all  the  En- 
glishman may  be  nothing  but  a  non-essential 
glaze  over  the  man,  and  that  I  should  have 
liked  him  some  time  or  other  if  we  had  been  to- 
gether long  enough.  Inkermann  reared  and 
tried  to  swerve.  That  would  have  been  going 
over  backward — death  absolutely  certain.  To 
go  foremost  was  that  minus  a  millionth  chance. 
So  Trevannion  smiled  (not  the  superior  smile), 
and,  as  I  jumped  Cholooke,  jumped  Inkermann 
after  me. 

I  had  seen  a  whole  herd  of  buffalo  take  such 
leaps  from  the  edges  of  '■'■draws"  between  the 
steep  bluffs  of  our  American  plains  in  Nebras- 
ka; and  Cholooke'  had  followed  them  with  me 
in  his  saddle,  though  not  under  such  headway 
and  with  such  disadvantages  of  landing-place. 
Here,  as  always,  I  let  him  have  his  whole  head, 
and  Trevannion  obeyed  my  quick-shouted  order 
to  treat  his  horse  likewise. 

I  struck  the  first  ledge — my  glorious  animal 
crouched  like  a  cat,  but  did  not  fall.  Just  as 
Trevannion  landed  beiiind  me  —  Inkermann's 
nose  at  my  very  bridle-elbow — I  jumped  once 
more.  Cholookp  still  kept  his  feet.  "  On  hoyT 
I  cried  in  his  back-laid  ear ;  and  with  one  mag- 
nificent spring  he  cleared  the  pavement  of  bare 
j  limestone  and  landed  in  the  bog  beyond.  Five 
feet  further  and  he  would  have  struck  solid  soil ; 
but  there  was  not  on  earth  a  horse  who  could 
have  done  that.  Trevannion's  horse  reached 
the  rock  pavement — came  to  his  haunches,  and 
slid  into  the  treacherous  mire  without  unseat- 
ing his  rider — sloughing  (or  '■'' sleioiiuj"  as  we 
pronounce  it  at  home)  ten  feet  behind  Cho- 
looke''s  haunches. 

Then  it  was  that  my  noble  Cholooke  saved 
his  master  for  the  last  time. 

Pedigree  in  one  unchallenged  succession  back 
to  the  Norman  conquest  could  never  have  taught 
him  nous!  In  the  misunderstood  horse-flesh,  for 
which  I  had  paid  a  dray-horse  price  at  that  San 
Francisco  stable,  dwelt  that  priceless  power. 
Genius ! 

While  Trevannion's  thorough-bred  struggled 
in  the  bog  with  wild  terror  —  maddened  eyes 
bulging  from  the  sockets  at  every  desperate 
plunge,  miring  himself  and  his  master  hopeless- 
ly deeper — my  democratic  American  coolly  be- 
thought himself  of  Platte  River  quicksands,  and 
called  to  our  common  aid  resources  which  had 
brought  him  scathless  from  many  a  perilous 
ford  of  that  deceitful  stream. 

He  began  treading  the  bog  like  the  laborer  in 
a  wine-press.  The  ooze  flowed  fast  into  his 
hoof-marks,  but  not  faster  than  he  could  tram- 
ple. He  had  struck  knee-deep,  like  Inker- 
mann ;  but  by  the  time  that  the  latter  had 
sunk  to  his  girths  he,  with  my  weight  on  him, 
had  risen  three  inches.  I  turned  to  Trevan- 
nion. 

"  Get  on  his  back  and  jump  to  your  shore  of 
the  bog!"  I  shouted.  "You  can  easily  do  it 
from  the  saddle." 

Trevannion  was  deadly  pale  ;  but  his  lip  nev- 
er quivered  as  he  shook  his  head  and  answered, 
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"  He  broke  my  right  leg  on  that  rock  when 
he  slipped." 

Cholooke'  seemed  to  know  he  had  all  our  lives 
on   his  dear   old   shoulders !      Tramp,   tramp, 
tramp  went  his  legs,  tireless  as  a  churn-dasher 
He  was  gaining  on  the  ooze !     Another  inch  of 
us  was  out, 

"  Oh,  Trevannion  !  forgive  me,  and  may  God 
forgive  me,  for  bragging  about  our  horses  and 
bringing  you  into  this  scrape!" 

"Don't  you  mind  that,  old  fellow  !  My  fault ! 
I  say,  if  you  ever  get  out,  don't  you  let  Miss 
Fitz  Patrick  know  I  was  in  love  with  her,  or 
jealous  of  you,  or  any  thing.  Not  on  account 
of  pride,  you  know,  but  it  might  make  her  feel 
badly,  d'ye  see.  Really  think  she  liked  you 
best  from  the  first." 

"Don't  talk  that  way,  Trevannion!"  said  I, 
with  the  tears  running  down  my  cheeks.  "I  was 
an  older  man  than  you,  three  or  four  years,  and 
I  oughtn't  to  have  let  our  American  dislike  of 
Englishmen  make  me  so  careless  as  to  rouse 
you.     You  sha'n't  die  if  I  live,  my  boy  !" 

Cholooke  neighed  that  instant  in  indorse- 
ment ;  and  rearing  with  one  mighty  effort  that 
took  his  fore-feet  clear  out  of  the  bog,  sprang 
like  an  antelope.  Thank  God,  when  he  struck, 
though  it  was  little  more  than  a  yard  forward, 
he  got  both  his  fore-hoofs  on  the  further  side  of 
a  hummock  of  swamp  sedge  I  Before  it  could 
give  way  he  had  claiced  his  hind  legs  up  to  it. 
I  say  '■'■  claived,'"  for  the  action  was  that  of  an 
animal  with  nails  rather  than  hoofs.  Again, 
and  just  as  the  hummock  disappeared  backward 
into  the  ooze,  he  got  from  it  its  last  ])()ssibility 
of  "  purchase" — deluged  Trevannion  and  Inker- 
mann  with  a  shower  of  black  mud,  and  put  his 
fore-hoofs  on  unyielding  bottom. 

Another  instant,  and  my  glorious  horse  was 
standing  erect,  with  his  master  astride  of  him, 
on  the  broad,  hard  pavement  of  limestone  at  the 
foot  of  the  further  bluff  I 

I  jumped  down,  put  my  arms  round  his  neck 
and  kissed  his  brown,  silky  cheeks  with  a  love 
and  an  em])7-esseinent  surpassing  that  of  Titan ia 
for  Bottom — to  say  nothing  of  the  sanity  and 
reason  which  hers  had  not.  Cholooke  answered 
my  caress  by  rubbing  his  pinky  -  white  nose 
against  my  beard,  then  gave  himself  one  good 
universal  shake  which  made  the  mud  fly,  and, 
turning  to  fix  his  honest  brown  eyes  on  Inker- 
mann,  neiglied  with  all  his  might. 

Paler  still  from  the  increasing  pain  of  the 
broken  leg,  Trevannion  swung  his  cap  around 
his  head  and  cried  : 

"Three  cheers  for  the  Yankee  Trotter! 
Hurrah  !   Hurrah  I  !  Hurrah  !  ! !" 

Even  in  such  a  little  matter  Trevannion 
showed  himself  the  man  and  the  delicate,  cos- 
mopolitan fientleinan;  for  he  did  not  give  that 
bastard  cheer,  "ilurra//.'"  Avhich  he  knew  to 
be  the  abomination  of  Americans,  but  said, 
"Hurra//.'"  even  though  he  was  by  nature  big- 
otedly  British,  had  a  smashed  tihla,  and  sat  a 
horse  not  only  mad  with  terror  byit  almost  with- 
ers-deep in  mud. 


It  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  snatch  my 
lariat  down  from  (/holooke's  pommel.  I  drew 
three  yards  slack  from  one  end  of  it  and  hitched 
it  firmly  round  a  fallen  block  of  limestone. 
The  rest  of  the  coil  I  cast  to  Trevaimion.  I 
had  to  argue  with  him  before  I  could  persuade 
him  to  fasten  it  round  his  own  body  below  the 
arms,  for  he  wished  to  save  Inkermann  and 
himself  at  once  by  attaching  it  to  the  saddle- 
girth.  When  I  showed  him  that  the  double 
salvation  could  be  accomplished  he  obeyed  me, 
and  lying  on  his  back  let  me  draw  him  to  terj\t 
Jirina  across  the  slippery  ooze.  I  then  left  him 
to  the  surveillance  of  Cholooke,  who,  with  all 
the  unconsciousness  of  intellectual  grandeur,  at 
once  began  browsing  along  the  rank  grassy 
border  (that  he  had  done  any  thing  unusual 
never  entering  his  dear  old  head !)  and  proceed- 
ed to  rescue  Inkermann.  This  was  a  harder 
job. 

It  involved  trifling  risk,  but  a  great  deal  of 
what  our  English  cousins  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
by  a  name  unpleasing  to  our  more  fastidious 
American  ears — "  nastiness."  I  fired  the  lasso- 
loop  of  the  lariat  over  Inkermann's  head,  and 
hauling  the  shore  end  taut,  made  a  sort  of  guy 
or  "man-rope,"  by  which  I  managed  to  drag 
myself  across  the  bog  to  the  slowly-sinking  sad- 
dle. I  there  loosened  from  about  Inkermann's 
neck  the  loop,  which  was  within  a  few  seconds 
of  strangling  him,  and  tied  it  around  the  girth- 
straps  as  low  as  I  could  reach  through  the  ooze. 
Then,  dragging  myself  hand  over  liand  across 
the  bog  and  to  the  rocky  brink  again,  I  began 
hauling  in  with  all  my  might  and  main ;  the 
Ca])tain  alternately  calling  between  involuntary 
groans  of  sickening  pain,  "  Inkermann  !  Come, 
pretty  boy!  So  there !  Inkermann!  Come, 
brave  fellow!  Inkermann!"  and  cursing  him- 
self for  not  having  made  of  his  horse  such  an  in- 
timate friend  as  I  had  made  of  Cholooke'. 

It  took  a  good  while  for  us  to  make  the  thor- 
ough-bred understand  that  we  really  intended  to 
save  him ;  but  at  last,  as  he  felt  my  steady  ])uH 
and  found  that  he  was  really  sinking  no  further, 
he  put  forth  some  sensible  auxiliary  efforts  of 
his  own,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  stood  by  the 
side  of  Cholooke,  looking  rather  like  the  first 
frame  set  up  in  the  day  by  an  artist  commis- 
sioned for  an  equestrian  statue  than  an  animal 
who  had  ever  shown  his  paces  along  Rotten 
Row,  and  belonged  to  the  stables  of  her  Majes- 
ty's Guards. 

When  all.  necessity  for  human  help  was  over, 
as  always  hap})ens,  a  dozen  peojjle  appeared  at 
the  edge  of  the  quarry  just  above  us.  I  hired  a 
sufficient  number  of  them  to  carry  the  Caj)tain 
in  their  arms  uj)  a  steep  pathway  to  a  tolerably 
comfortable  cabin  forty  yards  from  the  brink; 
and  after  ascertaining  that  the  fracture  was  not 
a  compound  one,  set  off  on  Cholooke'  to  finish 
our  sadly-interru])ted  steeple-chase  to  Killima- 
keough.  I  should  run  the  risk  of  aj)pearing  un- 
generous (had  not  the  Captain  insisted  on  my 
doing  Cholooke  justice)  when  I  say  that  Cho- 
looke went  up  the  precipitous  j)athway  from  the 
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bog  like  a  cat — more  easily,  indeed,  than  any 
of  tlie  human  cortege — while  Inkermann  was  so 
utterly  demoralized  that  no  coaxing  could  make 
him  attempt  the  rocky  steps  up  the  bluff  side, 
and  he  had  finally  to  be  hoisted  in  slings  by  a 
quarry-derrick  brought  to  the  brink  for  that 
purpose  ! 

Sorrowfully  and  alone  I  finished  the  remain- 
der of  my  steejjle-chase  to  Killimakeough.  I 
was  saved  a  painful  dilemma  by  finding  two  doc- 
tors in  the  village.  One  of  these  I  immediate- 
ly dispatched  to  the  shanty  in  which  my  friend 
and  antagonist  lay  suffering.  The  other  T  took 
back  with  me  to  Nestledown  by  the  road,  mount- 
ing him  on  the  best  horse  I  could  find  at  the  sta- 
ble of  the  post-chaise  station. 

Every  step  of  Cholooke's  increased  my  anx- 
iety. I  had  no  longer  any  sense  of  rivalry  to 
act  as  a  stimulus  and  keep  me  from  brooding 
over  the  possible  injury  which  might  have  oc- 
curred to  the  lovely  little  Daisy  from  the  acci- 
dent at  the  close  of  our  run,  and  rode  so  fierce- 
ly that  the  doctor  on  his  fresh  animal  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  my  Cholooke,  just  from 
his  steeple-chase. 

I  can  not  (to  any  man  who  has  ever  loved  I 
need  not)  convey  in  words  the  relief  I  felt  on 
reaching  Nestledown  at  being  ushered  with  my 
doctor  into  the  pleasant  parlor  whdre  I  had  held 
skeins  for  Daisy  the  day  before,  and  finding  her 
brown  eyes  open,  her  soft  cheeks  tinged  with  a 
lovelier  pink  as  I  came  in,  and  her  spirits  en- 
tirely rallied  from  the  shock  under  which,  two 
hours  before,  slie  had  fainted  in  my  arms. 

There  was  literally  nothing  for  the  good,  blar- 
neying family  physician  to  do  except  justify  her 
faintness  by  an  elaborate  Latin  prescription,  as 
follows  • 


R.  Aq.  Pnra 
Syrup.  Simp. 
Cinnamo  1  01. 
Signa 

40  drops  every  hour 
till  relief  is  obtained. 


f  ij 

?i 

gtt.  XV 


0'FL.\nERTY. 


This  and  the  information  that  "Moi  leddy  is 
subjaik  to  sim'lar  attacks  in  the  present  febrile 
state  o'  th'  atmosphere,"  put  a  stop  to  all  the 
little  darling's  self- recriminations  at  having 
caused  so  much  trouble — "especially/,"  as  she 
said,  *'  who  love  horses  so,  and  can  ride  with 
any  lady  in  the  county." 

The  doctor,  according  to  instructions,  put  her 
under  strict  orders  not  to  rise  from  her  sofa  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Here  she  found  it  hard  to  obey.  She  had 
never  let  any  body  else  superintend  preparations 
for  her  father's  birth-day  party  since  she  was  in- 
deed, as  now  and  always  in  name,  "his  baby." 

If  I  had  already  proposed  and  been  accepted 
in  set  terras,  I  could  not  have  been  happier  than 
I  was  when  I  saw  how  gracefully  she  consented 
to  delegate  all  the  active  arrangements  for  the 
festival  to  me,  making  her  sofa  the  supreme 
directory  to  which  I  was  to  come  for  all  general 
features  of  the  plan. 


[Private  and  Confidential:  to  be  read  only  by  people 
who  have  been  in  love — I  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  any 
body  but  you^  that  I  felt  really  gratified  when  after  dele- 
gating all  the  arrangements  to  me,  as  above,  she  added: 
••'And  Captain Trevannion  can  help  you,  you  know.  Ob! 
by-the-way!  Who  beat?  That  naughty  little  Shaugh, 
who  was  near  killing  us  all,  when  he  came  up  to  the  house 
and  stole  into  the  room  to  ask  me  to  have  papa  foigive 
him,  told  me  that  you  and  Captain  Trevannion  rode  a 
steeple-chase  into  Killimakeough  to  get  the  doctor  for  me. 
D^dyou?     Who  beat r' 

"/  beat,"  said  I,  ungenerously.  But  you  know  the 
temptation,  my  confidant!  Then  my  better  nature  add- 
ed, "by  a  mere  accident.  That  is  to  say,  Cholooke  beat 
for  me," 

Daisy  smiled,  Avith  a  happy  look  in  her  eyes.  Then 
Daisy  blushed  to  think  she  had  smiled. 

You  may  remember  that  both  the  Captain  and  I  had 
made  a  pretty  frank  avoAval  to  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  that 
morning.  He  never  betrayed  our  confidence  to  Daisy. 
The  Captain  never  betrayed  mine,  I  am  sure.  But  Daisy 
found  it  out.     How  do  you  think  she  did  it  ?] 

The  apathetic  public  may  begin  to  read  again. 

§  8.— THE  AFFAIR  SETTLED. 

I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  getting  ready 
for  the  festival  and  looking  after  Trevannion. 
Shaugh  would  have  jumped  off  the  highest  round 
tower  in  all  Celtic  Archceology  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  our  good  graces.  So  I  kept  him  and  his 
pony  running  post  to  and  from  Killimakeough 
to  bring  bulletins  of  the  Captain.  By  evening 
it  was  found  safe  to  bring  him  round  by  the  road 
to  Nestledown  on  a  litter.  The  fracture  was  a 
very  simple  one ;  it  had  been  well  set,  and  no 
inflammation  had  settled  in.  We  excused  his 
non-appearance  to  Daisy  by  saying  that  he  was 
helping  me. 

I  believe  that  I  became,  in  that  short  period 
of  emergency,  aufait  in  the  management  of  a 
wiiole  Irish  estate.  Closeting  myself  occasion- 
ally with  the  steward  I  saw  to  the  punctilious 
dispatch  of  separate  invitations  (a  point  of 
Daisy's  tactful  making,  and  one  which  kept  the 
whole  "pisintry"  devoted  for  the  next  year)  to 
ever}'  cabin  on  the  whole  estate ;  to  the  purvey- 
ance of  a  festive  yet  temperate  amount  of  the 
"  watona/s"  for  punch  with  the  real  peat  flavor ; 
to  the  outdoor  fire-jilace  for  the  barbecue  whose 
essential  I  had  lassoed  in  the  morning;  to  gay 
ril)bons  by  the  block  for  the  women,  and  spright- 
ly handkerchiefs  by  the  bale  for  the  men,  I  had 
all  the  bagpipers  in  the  country  lodged  safely 
within  the  barn  inclosures  before  sundown.  I 
had  ready  the  five  receipts  for  one  year's  rent  of 
their  cabins  and  little  "  pratie  patches,"  which 
were  always  presented  on  the  birthday  to  that 
number  of  widows  whose  husbands  had  died  in 
the  Squire's  service,  and  who  were  always  fall- 
ing short  a  pound  or  two  in  their  payments.  I 
tasted  the  big  plum-puddings  made  overnight  to 
be  eaten  next  day  by  the  tenants  as  cold  as  they 
could  be  with  flaming  brandy-sauce  after  the 
barbecue,  and  after  approving  them  carried  a 
little  saucerful  off  the  raisinest  side  to  Daisy's 
sofa  to  have  my  critical  taste  pronounced  excel- 
lent by  that  brown-eyed  little  connoisseur. 

In  fact  I  worked  all  day  under  a  sort  of  in- 
spiration. What  that  was  will  be  understood 
by  those  exceptional  people  whom  I  took  into 
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ray  confidence  in  a  recent  paragraph.  I  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  before  my  work  was  done  I 
heard  the  following  colloquy  take  place  in  the 
cow-yard  as  I  was  passing  behind  a  high  wall  on 
an  errand  to  the  farther  stables. 

Shaugh. — "And  if  all  Aniiricans  is  the  likes 
o'  him,  divil  the  wonder  is  it  that  Ould  Ireland's 
all  the  time  immigratin'  to  that  country,  shure  ! 
Faix  an'  isn't  it  a  pity  that  a  gintleman  like 
him  isn't  an  Irishman  ?" 

Molly  ]\PLaw)hUn  (Milkmaid).  — "Arrah  be 
aisy !  Nivir  tell  me  !  Sure  an'  he  is  an  Irish- 
man, then  !  Look  at  the  blue  eyes  o'  him,  and 
see  him  on  a  horse!  The  saints  rist  his  sowl! 
He  may  ha'  been  changed  in  his  cradhle — but 
who,  barrin'  an  Irishman,  can  sit  a  baste  tlie 
loikes  o'  him,  and  look  so  wicked  out  o'  the  tail 
o'  liis  eye  and  be  so  good  to  the  poor  ?  Whisht  I 
whisht !  I  knew  it  the  minute  I  set  eyes  on 
him — he's  an  Irishman  and  don't  know  it,  that's 
all,  macushla." 

Having  finished  my  errand  at  the  stables, 
which  was  to  send  down  a  led  saddle-horse  and 
a  baggage-cart  to  meet  Daisy's  brother  at  the 
harbor,  where  he  was  expected  that  evening  on 
liis  way  home  from  college  to  the  birthday  fes- 
tival, I  returned  to  the  house,  dressed  for  din- 
ner, and  spent  an  hour  in  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick's  li- 
brary. 

We  had  met  on  the  Continent — had  traveled 
together  for  months,  and  knew  each  other  still 
more  thoroughly  by  his  having  been  my  guest  at 
my  lonely  bachelor  country-seat  near  Throg's 
Neck,  when  he  visited  Ameiica. 

From  the  library  I  went  once  more  to  Daisy's 
sofa,  ostensibly  to  report  progress — really  to  make 
progress  further  if  Heaven  so  willed.  Ah  !  there 
is  no  false  modesty  in  that  proviso,  for  hopeful 
as  a  man  may  be,  he  trembles  when  his  whole 
future  life  is  at  stake  ! 

The  barbecue  had  gone  off  splendidly.  That 
sturdy  invalid,  the  Captain,  was  roaring  with 
laughter  as  he  lay  under  sumptuous  Afghans 
liglited  into  more  dazzling  rainbow  glory  by  the 
sunset  rays  sifted  slanting  ii^jon  his  litter  through 
the  elm  and  linden  boughs  of  the  lawn  ;  and  the 
ecstatic  tenantry  who  caused  his  outburst  were 
putting  their  sturdy  legs  and  still  sturdier  bro- 
gans  through  every  variety  of  twist  and  palpita- 
tion excitable  by  the  squeak,  shriek,  groan,  and 
scream  of  the  national  pipes  under  impulse  of 
the  national  elbow  and  the  guidance  of  the  na- 
tional fingers.  The  women  were  brilliant  in 
their  ribbons ;  the  men  gorgeous  in  their  neck- 
erchiefs. The  widows  forgot  their  afflictions  in 
gratitude  for  their  receipts.  The  children  were 
romping  every  where — playing  hide  and  go  seek 
behind  the  old  tree-trunks,  holding  royal  slabs  of 
pudding  marked  with  semi-lunar  bites. 

The  Squire — happy  as  must  be  every  man 
who  lives  to  make  others  so — sat,  with  his  face 
beaming  on  his  people's  sports,  in  a  great  rustic 
chair.  Daisy,  flushed  with  healthy  excitement, 
sat  on  a  little  camp-stool  clasping  his  right  hand. 
That  bright  fellow,  tlie  very  image  of  him, 
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standing  on  his  left,  was  the  young  Squire,  just 
from  college.  I  stood  behind  him,  leaning  on 
the  back  of  his  chair. 

Shaugh  suddenly  ran  up  to  me,  and  whis- 
pered with  great  trepidation  : 

"  Oh  !  yer  Honor,  your  horse  has  run  away  ! 
Just  the  minute  he  hejird  the  pipes  he  bolte(i 
out  o'  the  stable  and  leapt  the  gate,  and  divil 
the  wan  o'  us  could  catch  him  !" 

"Never  mind,"  said  I,  laughingly;  "he  can't 
run  far — not  off  the  estate  certainly." 

I  understood  the  matter  perfectly.  When  I 
was  camped  out  in  California,  I  frequently  gave 
him  the  range  of  the  neighboring  river-bottoms, 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  which  our  cook 
blew  to  bring  the  party  in  to  dinner  he  invaria- 
bly forded  the  Merced  and  struck  a  bee-line  for 
camp.  So,  the  first  thing  I  knew  he  had  his 
pinky-white  nose  over  my  shoulder,  licking  the 
salt  off  of  my  dinner-plate.  Undoubtedly  the 
bray  of  the  pipes  had  revived  his  old  memories 
of  the  dinner  hour. 

The  jig  over.  Squire  Fitz  Patrick  rose  from 
his  chair  and  beckoned  me  round  to  his  right 
hand  beside  Daisy. 

"Boys!"  said  he,  addressing  the  tenantry, 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  minute  or  so." 

''^  Whist!  icJiist!"  ran  through  the  happy 
crowd.  "The  Squire  is  afther  givin'  us  a 
spache  !" 

Every  body  turned  toward  our  group. 

"All  of  you  know  me!  I've  tried  to  be  a 
good  landlord  !"— ("  Faith  an'  we  do !"  "Ye 
have  that !"  "  An'  well  ye've  succaded  !"  were 
the  grateful  echoes  which  interrupted  him.) — 
"You  know  my  son,  Mr.  Robert,  and  my  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Daisy.'' — (More  grateful  echoes  of 
"Hivin  bless  their  swate  young  faqes!"  "They're 
the  sunlight  o'  the  poor!"  "  Sure  an'  ifs  the 
dear  Lord  knows  'em  too  if  He  hears  the  prayers 
o'  the  widdy  and  the  orphan  !") — "  And  now  I 
have  to  introduce  you  to  another  member  of 
the  family — another  son  of  mine — "  (Here  the 
Squire's  voice  broke  down  for  an  instant ;  Daisy 
blushed  and  hid  her  face  on  her  father's  shoul- 
der; I  looked,  without  turning  my  head,  at 
Trevannion,  who  was  pale  as  when  he  sat  Inker- 
mann  in  the  bog,  and  through  all  my  unspeak- 
able happiness  my  heart  ached  for  him  almost 
as  if  we  were  now  in  each  other's  places  ;  but, 
pale  as  he  was,  he  smiled — not  the  superior 
smile,  but  one  of  true,  self-forgetful  manliness. 
God  bless  him!) — "another  son  of  mine,  the 
gentleman  who  will  always  feel  toward  you  as  I 
feel,  whether  you  stay  here  where  you  were  born 
and  reared,  or  go  to  make  new  homes  for  your- 
selves in  his  own  happy  country — my  new  son 
— the  gentleman  who  is  to  bo  Miss  Daisy's  hus- 
band—Mr. Von  Haarlem." 

So  saying  he  put  Daisy's  little  hand  in  mine, 
and  again  sat  down  in  the  rustic  seat  under  the 
linden. 

The  more  impressible  women  of  the  tenantry 
were  beginning  to  cry,  witli  that  t^-nder,  yet 
most  audible  Irish  wail  which  may  well  unnerve 
the  strongest  man. 
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'Tor  God's  sake  say  something!"  said  the 
Captain.  "They'll  stop  if  you  speak.  They 
expect  it  of  you ;  and  that  wail  makes  my  leg 
ache  again.     Speech!  speech!" 

So  I  began : 

"  Boys  !  yes,  and  girls  too !  I've  just  received 
from  your  noble  landlord — generous  as  I  know 
he's  been  all  his  life  long — the  greatest  gift  he 
ever  gave,  even  on  a  birthday !  I  wish  to  in- 
troduce to  you  (for  you  know  all  the  rest  of  us) 
one  true-hearted  friend,  who  will  stand  beside 
me  as  my  groomsman  when  the  thing  which  has 
been  begun  here  is  blessed  in  church — my  friend 
— the  friend  of  your  older  and  younger  Squire — 
the  friend  of  your  guardian  angel  and  mine — 
the  friend  of  your  dear  young  mistress — Captain 
Trevannion  !" 


"Ah,  meboy!"  said  the  Captain,  smiling, 
"you  forgot  to  introduce  the  brave  fellow  who 
has  done  the  most  for  you.". 

Just  then  a  pinky-white  nose,  as  of  old,  stole 
over  my  shoulder — but,  better  than  of  old,  be- 
tween that  shoulder  and  Daisy's — the  nose  of 
Cholooke'. 

"  Faith  an'  he  is  an  Irishman  !"  said  Shaugh, 
standing  in  the  front  rank  of  the  tenantry. 
"  Would  a  horse  love  him  like  that  if  he  wasn't? 
Three  cheers  for  the  horse  that  loves  Miss  Daisy's 
husband !" 

And  again  the  air  was  rent — 0 !  how  de- 
servedly— with  cheers  for  the  hero  who  had 
saved  life,  love,  and  honor  for  me,  reputation 
for  himself  and  his  country — the  real  hero  of  the 
' '  International  Affair. " 


SWEET    CLOVER. 


-My  letters  back  to  me." 


T  KNOW  they  won  the  faint  perfume, 
-^  That  to  their  faded  pages  clings, 

From  gloves,  and  handkerchiefs,  and  things 
Kept  in  the  soft  and  scented  gloom 

Of  some  mysterious  box.     Poor  leaves 
Of  summer  I     Now  as  sere  and  dead 
As  any  leaves  of  summer  shed 

From  crimson  boughs  when  autumn  grieves. 

The  ghost  of  fragrance !     Yet  I  thrill 
All  through  with  such  delicious  pain 
Of  soul  and  sense,  to  breathe  again 

The  sweet  that  haunted  memory  still. 


I. 


And  under  these  December  skies, 
As  soft  as  May's  in  other  climes, 
I  move,  and  muse  my  idle  rhymes 

And  subtly  sentimentalize. 

I  hear  the  music  that  was  played, 

The  songs  that  silence  knows  by  heart ; 
I  see  sweet  burlesque  feigning  art, 

The  careless  grace  that  curved  and  swayed 

Tiirough  dances,  and  through  breezy  walks 
I  feel  once  more  the  eyes  that  smiled, 
And  that  dear  presence  that  beguiled 

The  pauses  of  the  foolish  talks, 


When  this  poor  phantom  of  perfume 
Was  the  Sweet  Clover's  living  soul, 
And  breathed  from  her  as  if  it  stole, 

Ah,  Heaven  !    from  her  heart  in  bloom ! 


II. 


We  have  not  many  ways  with  pain : 
We  weep  weak  tears,  or  else  we  laugh  ; 
I  doubt,  not  less  the  cup  we  quaff. 

And  tears  and  scorn  alike  are  vain. 

But  let  me  live  my  quiet  life ; 

I  will  not  vex  my  calm  with  grief, 
I  only  know  the  pang  was  brief. 

And  there  an  end  of  hope  and  strife. 

Italy,  1861. 


And  thou  ?     I  put  the  letters  by : 

In  years  the  sweetness  shall  not  pass ; 
More  than  the  perfect  blossom  was, 

I  count  its  lingering  memory. 

Alas !    with  Time  dear  Love  is  dead. 

And  not  with  Fate.     And  who  can  guess 
Hov»r  weary  of  our  happiness     . 

We  might  have  been  if  we  were  wed  ? 

W.  D.  H. 
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EED  JACKET   (BY    WIEE), 


THE  BED  JACKET  MEDAL. 


MR.  WILLIAM  L.  STONE  has  performed 
an  acceptable  work  in  bringing  out  a  new 
edition,  with  a  few  corrections,  and  many  ad- 
ditions, of  the  Life,  written  by  his  father,  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  of  the  famous  orator-chief 
of  the  Senecas,  whom  we  know  as  Red  Jacket.* 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  present  even  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Red  Jacket.  We  merely 
premise  that  he  was  born  about  1 750,  near  the 
place  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  village  of 
Geneva,  in  New  York.  His  original  name  was 
0-te-ti-ani,  "  Always  -  Ready. "  Long  after, 
when  his  eloquence  had  made  him  the  Chief 
Sachem  of  his  tribe,  he  received  the  name,  by 
which  he  should  be  known,  of  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sa-go-ye-vat-ha,  or  Red  Jack- 
et, by  William  L.  Stone;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author^ 
by  1118  Sun.     Albany:  J,  MuuBell. 


''He-that-keeps-them-aAvake."  He  received 
the'name  Red  Jacket  from  a  richly-embroidered 
scarlet  jacket  presented  to  him  by  the  British 
for  the  services  which  he  rendered  them  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  first  was 
worn  out  another  and  another  was  given  him, 
and  long  after,  in  1794,  he  received  still  another 
from  the  United  States,  "  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  name  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached." 
He  died  in  1880,  worn  out  not  so  much  by  years 
as  by  intemperance.  His  rcnuiins  after  having 
been  buried  were  disinterred,  and  the  bones  arc 
now  (December,  180;"))  kept  in  a  wooden  chest 
by  the  remnant  of  his  tribe;  but  it  is  said,  wc 
hope  truly,  that  "measures  are  on  foot  by  the 
Buffalo  Historical  Society  to  give  the  bones  an 
appropriate  burial." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Stone's  admirable  work,  in 
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KED    JACKET   (l!Y    DARLEY). 


wliicli  "He -that -keeps -them -awake"  is  pre- 
sented in  his  true  character  as  orator  and  states- 
man, the  i)opuhir  idea  of  Red  Jacket  is  found- 
ed upon  a  poem  by  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  in 
which  he  is  presented  as  a  warrior  as  well  as  an 
orator.*  Our  present  purpose  is,  however, 
simply  to  speak  of  the  relic  of  Red  Jacket, 
which  has  an  interesting  history.  In  1792  he 
went  to  the  Federal  capital  as  a  member  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Six  Nations.  Washington, 
on  this  occasion,  presented  him  Avith  the  silver 
medal,  of  which  our  engraving  presents  a  tran- 
script, of  the  exact  size  of  the  original.  It  is  of 
pure  silver,  upon  which  the  design  is  engraved. 
To  the  mind  of  Red  Jacket  there  was  something 
symbolical  in  this  medal.  Its  costly  material 
was  emblematical  of  the  great  value  of  the 
friendship  which  was  ever  to  subsist  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indians ;  its  bright- 
ness indicated  the  perfect  purity  of  the  peace 
between  the  two  peoples.  Its  pure  surface 
would  show  the  slightest  tarnish  which  might 
accidentally  come  upon  it ;  and  both  parties, 

*  Tliis  poem  is  entitled  "Red  Jacket:  on  looking  at  his 
Portrait  by  Wier."  The  poem  certainly  does  not  at  all 
convey  the  idea  of  the  portrait.  From  the  poem  Darley 
made  a  drawing,  in  whicli  Red  Jacket  is  presented  in 
blanket,  lejrgius,  and  top-knot  as  an  Indian  "brave''  on 
the  war-path.  We  present  a  copy  of  this  drawing;  and 
also,  by  favor  of  Mr.  Stone,  its  possessor,  of  the  portrait  by 
Wier. 


giver  and  receiver,  could  then  set  to  work  to 
remove  the  stain.  Red  Jacket  always  wore 
this  medal  on  state  occasions.  He  never  sold 
it,  though  sometimes  in  his  later  years,  when 
hard  pressed  for  means  to  buy  whisky,  he  is 
said  to  have  put  it  in  pawn.  Upon  his  death 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  James  Johnson,  his 
successor  in  the  sachemship.  In  1851  John- 
son seems  to  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  sell 
the  medal  to  some  parties  who  wished  to  se- 
cure it  for  the  State  Museum  at  Albany.  This 
transfer  was  prevented  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Parker, 
who  paid  the  sum  for  which  it  was  to  have 
been  sold,  and  has  had  it  in  his  possession  ever 
since,* 

The  life  of  Mr.  Parker  presents  some  inter- 
esting features.  He  is  apparently  of  pure  In- 
dian descent.  In  1848-'49  he  read  law,  but 
by  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 

*  It  is  said  that  there  are  in  existence  other  medals,  each 
purporting  to  be  the  genuine  Red  Jacket  medal.  Possibly 
copies  of  it  may  have  been  made  when  it  was  afrone  time  or 
another  in  pawn  in  the  hands  of  those  to  wliom  Red  Jacket 
had  pledged  it  for  whisky.  But  none  of  tliese  copies  were 
ever  owned  by  Red  Jacket  him?elf.  The  original  medal, 
from  which  our  drawing  was  made,  is,  as  we  write,  open 
to  public  inspection  at  the  Jewelry  Establisl  i  men t  of  Messrs. 
Browne  and  Spaulding,  in  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  by  whom, 
Avith  the  assent  of  the  owner,  it  was  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  illustration.  We  liave  in  our  possession  the  most 
abundant  proof  that  it  is  the  genuine,  and  only  genuine, 
medal  presented  by  Washington  to  Red  Jacket. 
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none,  but  white  male  citizens  could  practice  in    new  profession  upon   the   State   canals  until 
that  Court.     He  was  not  "white,"  and  conse-  I  1855,  having  in  the  mean  time  been  chosen  as 


quently  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
abandoned  the  law,  and  adopted  the  profession 
of  Civil  Engineer.     He  was  employed  in  his 


Chief  Sachem  of  his  people.  He  then  became 
First  Assistant  Engineer  upon  the  Chesapeake 
and  Albermarle  Ship  Canal  in  North  Carolina 
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and  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until  an  En- 
gineer was  no  longer  required  upon  that  work. 
He  Avas  then  appointed  Constructing  Engineer 
in  the  Light-house  district  of  the  Upper  Lakes ; 
then,  in  1857,  he  became  Superintendent  of 
the  construction  of  the  public  buildings  at  Ga- 
lena, Illinois.  These  completed,  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  capacity  to  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
"During  all  this  time,"  he  writes,  "I  did  not 
neglect  the  interests  of  my  people,  being  fre- 
quently compelled  to  visit  Albany  and  Wash- 
ington on  their  account."  In  May,  1863,  he 
was,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  Volun- 
teers, with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  sent  to 
the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  reported  at 
Vicksburg  just  four  days  before  its  surrender 
to  General  Grant.  With  Grant  he  went  to 
Chattanooga,  and  witnessed  the  battles  there- 
about in  the  autumn  of  1863.  Next  spring. 
Grant  having  been  appointed  Lieutcnant-Gcn- 
eral,  Mr.  Parker  accomi)anicd  him  to  the  East 
as  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  Avas  with 
him  during  the  entire  campaigns  from  the  Rap- 
idan  to  the  surrender  of  Lee.  During  this  time, 
in  August,  18G4,  he  was  appointed  Military  Sec- 
retary to  the  Lieutenant-General,  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  February,  1 865,  at 
the  special  request  of  the  Lieutenant-General, 
he  Avas,  Avith  the  rest  of  Grant's  personal  staff, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  by  brevet.  In 
August,  1865,  he  Avas  a])i)ointcd  by  the  Presi- 
dent one  of  the  Commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  Avith  the  SoutliAvestern  Indians, 
many  of  whom  had  been  allies  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. The  efforts  of  the  Commissioners  Avere 
A-ery  successful;  tliey  succeeded  in  making  a  gen- 
eral treaty  of  peace  Avith  tAvelve  Indian  tribes. 

To  us  this  seems  much.  Yet  the  man  Avho 
has  since  performed  all  these  duties  Avas  only 
a  few  years  ago  excluded  from  the  bar  in  the 


State  of  his  birth  simply  nnd  wholly  because  he 
was  not  "Avhite."  The  world  does  moA'e,  after 
all ;  and  Ave  Avonder  Avhether  the  man  Avho  Avas 
thought  Avorthy  to  be  chosen  Military  Secretary 
by  our  Lieutenant-General  Avould  noA\^,  should 
he  desire  admission,  be  excluded  from  the  bar. 
If  there  be  any  existing  "rule"  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  requiring  this,  Ave  very  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  their  Honors  the  Judges 
to  rescind  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  do  not 
think  that  their  judicial  dignity  AA^ould  be  seri- 
ously impaired  should  it  happen  that  they  Avere 
some  day  called  upon  to  listen  to  a  motion  or 
plea  from  Mr.  Parker,  Successor  to  Red  Jacket, 
Sachem  of  the  Senecas,  and  Brevet-Colonel, 
U.  S.  V. 


K.    ft.   PARKER. 


THE  WITNESSES. 


ABOVE  each  blood-washed  field  of  strife 
Which  God  in  mercy  stoops  to  bless, 
From  end  to  end  across  the  land, 
Uiiseen  of  mortal  man  they  stand, 
The  Nation's  silent  witnesses. 

All  seamed  Avith  blood-red  scars  they  fell 

Amid  the  battle's  feverish  breath; 
Their  requiem  was  the  cannon's  note, 
The  jarring  sounds  of  Avar  Avhich  smote 
In  vain  the  ear  of  Death. 

They  heeded  not  the  blinding  smoke, 

The  loAV,  sad  groan,  the  deafening  roar. 
The  fiery  onset's  sudden  clash, 
The  battle's  tierce,  tumultuous  crash, 
Who  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

Their  hearts  Avere  AA^edded  to  the  cause 

For  Avhich  their  costly  Mood  Avas  shed; 
They  held  their  precious  lives  as  naught 
Compared  Avith  that  for  which  they  fought, 
With  that  for  Avhich  they  bled. 


Theirs  is  the  warrior's  Avreath  below, 

And  theirs  the  martjn-'s  crown  on  high; 
Revered  of  all  Avho  love  their  land, 
Their  names  on  Fame's  bright  roll  shall  stand, 
And  there  shall  never  die! 

For  blest  are  they  Avho  giA'e  their  lives 
In  Freedom's  cause,  her  battle  fought; 

The  babe  shall  learn  to  li<p  their  praise, 

And  poets  celebrate  in  lays 

The  deeds  Avhich  they  ha\'e  wrought. 

They  are  the  Avitnesses  above 

The  sbadoAvy  battle-mounds  Avliich  rise; 
Unseen  of  mortal  man  they  stand,. 
And  Avith  uplifted  arm  and  hand 

Point  they  toward  the  skies. 

Take  heed,  ye  rulers,  that  A'oiir  deeds 
Be  pure  and  honest  in  God's  sight, 
Before  those  Avitnesses  that  stand 
Above  the  graves  Avhich  fill  our  land — 
Be  mindful  of  the  Eight ! 


AEMADALE. 
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BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  *'N0 

BOOK  THE  FOUETH. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LOVE     AND     LAW. 


ON  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  Miss  Gwilt — once  more  on  the 
Avatch  for  Allan  and  Neelie — reached  her  cus- 
tomary post  of  observation  in  the  park  by  the 
usual  roundabout  way. 

She  was  a  little  surprised  to  find  Neelie  alone 
at  the  place  of  meeting.  She  was  more  seri- 
ously astonished,  when  the  tardy  Allan  made 
his  appearance  ten  minutes  later,  to  see  him 
mounting  the  side  of  the  dell  with  a  large  vol- 
ume under  his  arm,  and  to  hear  him  say,  as  an 
apology  for  being  late,  that  "  he  had  muddled 
away  his  time  in  hunting  for  the  books ;  and 
that  he  had  only  found  one,  after  all,  which 
seemed  in  the  least  likely  to  repay  either  Neelie 
or  himself  for  the  trouble  of  looking  into  it." 

If  Miss  Gwilt  had  waited  long  enough  in  the 
park  on  the  previous  Saturday  to  hear  the  lov- 
ers' parting  words  on  that  occasion,  she  would 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  explain  the  mystery  of 
the  volume  under  Allan's  arm,  and  she  would 
have  understood  the  apology  which  he  now  of- 
fered for  being  late,  as  readily  as  Neelie  her- 
self. 

There  is  a  certain  exceptional  occasion  in 
life — the  occasion  of  marriage — in  which  even 
girls  in  their  teens  sometimes  become  capable 
(more  or  less  hysterically)  of  looking  at  conse- 
quences. At  the  farewell  moment  of  the  inter- 
riew  on  Saturday,  Neelie's  mind  had  suddenly 
precipitated  itself  into  the  future ;  and  she  had 
startled  Allan  indescribably  by  inquiring  wheth- 
er the  contemplated  elopement  was  an  offense 
punishable  by  the  Law  ?  Her  memory  satisfied 
her  that  she  had  certainly  read  somewhere,  at 
some  former  period,  in  some  book  or  other  (pos- 
sibly a  novel),  of  an  elopement  with  a  dreadful 
end — of  a  bride  dragged  home  in  hysterics — and 
of  a  bridegroom  sentenced  to  languish  in  prison, 
with  all  his  beautiful  hair  cut  off,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, close  to  his  head.  Supposing  she  could 
bring  herself  to  consent  to  the  elopement  at  all 
— which  she  positively  declined  to  promise — she 
must  first  insist  on  discovering  whether  there 
was  any  fear  of  the  police  being  concerned  in 
her  marriage  as  well  as  the  parson  and  the  clerk. 
Allan  being  a  man,  ought  to  know ;  and  to  Al- 
lan she  looked  for  information — with  this  pre- 
liminary assurance  to  assist  him  in  laying  down 
the  law,  that  she  would  die  of  a  broken  heart  a 
thousand  times  over  rather  than  be  the  innocent 
means  of  sending  him  to  languish  in  prison,  with 
his  hair  cut  off",  by  Act  of  Parliament,  close  to 
his  head. 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,"  said  Neelie,  reso- 
lutely, in  conclusion;   "I  decline  even  to  think 
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of  our  marriage  till  ray  mind  is  made  easy  first 
on  the  subject  of  the  Law." 

"But  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  the  law, 
not  even  as  much  as  you  do,"  said  Allan.  "Hang 
the  law !  I  don't  mind  my  head  being  cropped. 
Let's  risk  it." 

"Risk  it?"  repeated  Neelie,  indignantly. 
"Heavens!  have  you  no  consideration  for  me? 
I  won't  risk  it !  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way.     We  must  find  out  the  law  for  ourselves." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Allan.     "  How  ?" 

"  Out  of  books,  to  be  sure !  There  must  be 
quantities  of  information  about  the  law  in  that 
enormous  library  of  yours  at  the  great  house. 
If  you  really  love  me  you  won't  mind  going 
over  the  backs  of  a  few  thousand  books  for  my 
sake!" 

"I'll  go  over  the  backs  of  ten  thousand!" 
cried  Allan,  warmly.  "But  when  I've  found 
the  books,  what  then?" 

"What  then !  You  must  look  in  the  index 
for  '  Marriage,'  to  be  sure  ;  and  turn  to  the  right 
place,  and  get  it  all  thoroughly  arranged  in  your 
own  head,  and  then  come  here  and  explain  it 
to  me.  What !  you  don't  think  your  head  is  to 
be  trusted  to  do  such  a  simple  thing  as  that?" 

"I'm  certain  it  isn't,"  said  Allan.  "Can't 
you  help  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  can,  if  you  can't  manage  with- 
out me!  Law  may  be  hard,  but  it  can't  be 
harder  than  music,  and  I  must,  and  will,  satisfy 
my  mind.  Bring  me  all  the  books  you  can  find 
on  Monday  morning — in  a  wheel-barrow,  if  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them,  and  if  you  can't  man- 
age it  in  any  other  way." 

The  result  of  this  conversation  was  Allan's 
appearance  in  the  park  with  a  volume  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  under  his  arm  on  the  fatal 
Monday  morning  when  Miss  Gwilt's  written  en- 
gagement of  marriage  was  placed  in  Midwinter's 
hands.  Here  again,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  hu- 
man instances,  the  widely  discordant  elements 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  terrible  were  forced  to- 
gether by  that  subtle  law  of  contrast  which  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  mortal  life.  Amidst  all  the 
thickening  complications  now  impending  over 
their  heads — with  the  shadow  of  meditated  mur- 
der stealing  toward  one  of  them  already  from 
the  lurking-place  that  hid  Miss  Gwilt — the  two 
sat  down,  unconscious  of  the  future,  with  the 
book  between  them;  and  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  law  of  marriage,  with  a  grave 
resolution  to  understand  it,  which,  in  two  such 
students,  was  nothing  less  than  a  burlesque  in 
itself! 

"Find  the  place,"  said  Neelie,  as  soon  as 
they  were  comfortably  established.  "We  must 
manage  this  by  what  they  call  a  division  of  la- 
bor.    You  shall  read — and  I'll  take  notes." 

She  produced  forthwith  a  smart  little  pocket- 
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MISS  GWILT  AND   TUE   G0KG0N8. — [SEE   JANUARY  NUMBEK,  PAGE   194.] 


book  and  pencil,  and  opened  the  book  in  the 
middle,  where  there  was  a  blank  page  on  the 
ri^dit  hand  and  the  left.  At  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  page  she  wrote  the  word  Good.  At 
the  top  of  the  left-hand  page  she  Avrote  the  word 
Bad.  "  'Good'  means  where  the  law  is  on  our 
side,"  she  explained;  "and  'Bad'  means  where 
the  law  is  against  us.  We  will  have  '  Good' 
and  '  Bad'  opposite  each  other,  all  down  the  two 
pages;  and  when  we  get  to  the  bottom  we'll  add 
them  up,  and  act  accordingly.     They  say  girls 


have  no  heads  for  business.  Haven't  they !  Don't 
look  at  me — look  at  Blackstone,  and  begin." 

"Would  you  mind  giving  me  a  kiss  first?" 
asked  Allan. 

"  I  should  mind  it  very  much.  In  our  se- 
rious situation,  when  we  have  both  got  to  exert 
our  intellects,  I  wonder  you  can  ask  for  such  a 
thing!" 

"That's  why  I  asked  for  it,"  said  the- un- 
blushing Allan.  "I  feel  as  if  it  would  cleai 
mv  head." 
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*'0h,  if  it  would  clear  your  head,  that's  quite 
another  thing!  I  must  clear  your  head,  of 
course,  at  any  sacrifice.  Only  one,  mind,"  she 
whispered,  coquettishly  ;  "and  pray  be  careful 
of  Blackstone,  or  you'll  lose  the  place." 

Tliere  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  Black- 
stone  and  the  pocket-book  both  rolled  on  the 
ground  together, 

"If  this  happens  again,"  said  Neelie,  picking 
up  the  pocket-book,  with  her  eyes  and  her  com- 
plexion at  their  brightest  and  best,  "I  shall  sit 
with  my  back  to  you  for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 
Will  yon  go  on?" 

Allan  found  his  place  for  the  second  time, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
the  English  Law. 

"Page  two-hundred-and-eighty,"  he  began. 
"Law  of  husband  and  wife.  Here's  a  bit  I 
don't  understand,  to  begin  with :  '  It  may  be 
observed  generally,  that  the  law  considers  mar- 
riage in  the  light  of  a  Contract.'  What  does 
that  mean  ?  I  thought  a  contract  was  the  sort 
of  thing  a  builder  signs  when  he  promises  to 
have  the  workmen  out  of  the  house  in  a  given 
time,  and  when  the  time  comes  (as  my  poor 
mother  used  to' say)  the  workmen  never  go." 

"Is  there  nothing  about  Love?"  askpd  Neelie. 
"Look  a  little  lower  down." 

"  Not  a  word.  He  sticks  to  his  confounded 
'Contract'  all  the  way  through." 

"Then  he's  a  brute!  Go  on  to  something 
else  that's  more  in  our  way." 

"  Here's  a  bit  that's  more  in  our  way — 'In- 
capacities. If  any  persons  under  legal  incapac- 
ities come  together,  it  is  a  meretricious  and  not 
a  matrimonial  union.  [Blackstone's  a  good  one 
at  long  words,  isn't  he  ?  I  wonder  what  he 
means  by  meretricious?]  The  first  of  these 
legal  disabilities  is  a  prior  marriage,  and  having 
another  husband  or  wife  living — '  " 

"  Stop !"  said  Neelie.  "  I  must  make  a  note 
of  that."  She  gravely  made  her  first  entry  on 
the  page  headed  "Good."  "I  have  no  hus- 
band and  Allan  has  no  wife.  We  are  both  en- 
tirely unmarried  at  the  present  time." 

"  All  right,  so  far,"  remarked  Allan,  looking 
over  her  shoulder. 

"Go  on,"  said  Neelie.  "What's  next?" 
"'The  next  disability,'"  proceeded  Allan, 
"'is  want  of  age.  The  age  for  consent  to 
matrimony  is,  fourteen  in  males  and  twelve 
in  females.'  Come!"  cried  Allan,  cheerfully, 
"  Blackstone  begins  early  enough  at  any  rate  !" 
Neelie  was  too  business-like  to  make  any  other 
remark,  on  her  side,  than  the  necessary  remark 
in  the  pocket-book.  She  made  another  entry 
under  the  head  of  "Good."  "I  am  old  enougli 
to  consent,  and  so  is  Allan  too — go  on,"  re- 
sumed Neelie,  looking  over  the  reader's  shoul- 
der. "Never  mind  all  that  prosing  of  Black- 
stone's  about  the  husband  being  of  years  of 
discretion  and  the  wife  under  twelve  !  Abom- 
inable wretch  !  the  wife  under  twelve  I  Skip  to 
the  third  incapacit}^,  if  there  is  one." 

"  The  third  incapacity,"  Allan  went  on,  "is 
want  of  reason." 


Neelie  immediately  made  a  third  entry  on  the 
side  of  "Good:"  "Allan  and  I  are  both  per- 
fectly reasonable — skip  to  the  next  page." 

Allan  skipped.  "A  fourth  incapacity  is  in 
respect  of  proximity  of  relationship." 

A  fourth  entry  followed  instantly  on  the  cheer- 
ing side  of  the  pocket-book — "  He  loves  me  and 
I  love  him — without  our  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  related  to  each  other.  Any  more  ?" 
asked  Neelie,  tapping  her  chin  impatiently  with 
the  end  of  the  pencil. 

"Plenty  more,"  rejoined  Allan;  "all  in  hiero- 
glyphics. Look  here  :  '  Marriage  Acts,  4  Geo. 
iv.  c.  76,  and  6  and  7  Will.  iv.  c.  85'  (q).  Black- 
stone's  intellect  seems  to  be  wandering  here. 
Shall  we  take  another  skip,  and  see  if  he  picks 
himself  up  again  on  the  next  page." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Neelie  ;  "what's  that  I 
see  in  the  middle."  She  read  for  a  minute  in  si- 
lence over  Allan's  shoulder,  and  suddenly  clasped 
her  hands  in  despair.  "I  knew  I  was  right!" 
she  exolaimed.      "  Oh,  Heavens,  here  it  is!" 

"Where?"  asked  Allan.  "I  see  nothing 
about  languishing  in  prison,  and  cropping  a  fel- 
low's hair  close  to  his  head,  unless  it's  in  the 
hieroglj'phics.  Is  '4  Geo.  iv.'  short  for  'Lock 
him  up?'  and  does  '  c.  85'  (q)  mean,  '  Send  for 
the  hair-cutter  ?' " 

"Pray  be  serious,"  remonstrated  Keelie. 
"  We  are  both  standing  on  a  volcano.  There  !" 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  place.  "Read  it!  If 
anything  can  bring  you  to  a  proper  sense  of  our 
situation  that  will." 

Allan  cleared  his  throat,  and  Neelie  held  the 
point  of  her  pencil  ready  on  the  depressing  side 
of  the  account — otherwise  the  "Bad"  page  of 
the  pocket-book. 

"  'And  as  it  is  the  policy  of  our  law,'  Allan 
began,  '  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one,  without  the  consent 
of  parents  and  guardians'" — (Neelie  made  her 
first  entry  on  the  side  of  "Bad.")  "I  am  only 
seventeen  next  birthday,  and  circumstances  for- 
bid me  to  confide  my  attachment  to  pa])a" — 
"  'it  is  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  ])ublica- 
tion  of  bans  of  a  person  under  twenty-one,  not 
being  a  widower  or  widow,  who  are  deemed 
emancipated'" — (Neelie  made  another  entry  on 
the  depressing  side.  "Allan  is  not  a  widower, 
and  I  am  not  a  widow ;  consequently,  we  are 
neither  of  us  emancipated") — "'if  the  ])arent 
or  guardian  openly  signifies  his  dissent  at  the 
time  the  bans  are  published"' — ("which  papa 
would  be  certain  to  do") — "  'such  publication 
shall  be  void.'  I'll  take  breath  here,  if  you'll 
allow  me,"  said  Allan.  "  Blackstone  might  put 
it  in  shorter  sentences,  I  think,  if  he  can't  put 
it  in  fewer  words.  Cheer  up,  Neelie!  there 
must  be  other  ways  of  marrying,  besides  this 
roundabout  way,  that  ends  in  a  Publication  and 
a  Void.  Infernal  gibberish  !  I  could  write  bet- 
ter English  myself." 

"We  are  not  at  the  end  of  it  yet,"  said  Nee- 
lie. "The  Publication  and  the  Void  are  no- 
thing to  what  is  to  come." 

"  Whatever  it  is,"  rejoined  Allan,  "we'll  treat 
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it  like  a  dose  of  physic — we'll  take  it  at  once, 
and  be  done  with  it."  He  went  on  reading — 
"  '  And  no  license  to  marry  without  bans  shall 
be  granted,  unless  oath  shall  be  first  made  by 
one  of  the  parties  that  he  or  she  believes  that 
there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance' — 
well,  I  can  take  my  oath  of  that  with  a  safe  con- 
science !  What  next?  'And  one  of  the  said 
parties  must,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  im- 
mediately preceding  such  license,  have  had  his 
or  her  usual  place  of  abode  within  the  parish  or 
chapelry  within  whicli  such  marriage  is  to  be 
solemnized!'  Chapelry!  I'd  live  fifteen  days  in 
a  dog-kennel  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  say, 
Neelie,  all  this  seems  like  plain  sailing  enough. 
What  are  you  shaking  your  head  about  ?  Go 
on,  and  I  shall  see?  Oh,  all  right ;  I'll  go  on. 
Here  we  are — 'And  where  one  of  the  said  par- 
ties, not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  shall  be  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  oath  must  first 
be  made  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons whose  consent  is  required,  has  been  ob- 
tained, or  that  there  is  no  person  having  author- 
ity to  give  such  consent.  The  consent  required 
by  this  Act  is  that  of  the  father — ' "  At  those 
last  formidable  words  Allan  came  to  a  full  stop. 
"The  consent  of  the  father,"  he  repeated,  with 
all  liecdfnl  seriousness  of  will  and  manner.  "I 
could  not  exactly  swear  to  tliat,  could  I  ?" 

Neelie  answered  in  expressive  silence.  She 
handed  him  the  pocket-book,  with  the  final  en- 
try completed,  on  the  side  of  "Bad,"  in  these 
terms — "  Our  marriage  is  impossible,  unless  Al- 
lan commits  perjury," 

The  lovers  looked  at  each  other  across  the 
insuperable  obstacle  of  Blackstone,  in  speechless 
dismay. 

"  Shut  up  the  book,"  said  Neelie,  resignedly. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  find  the  police, 
and  the  prison,  and  the  hair-cutting — all  punish- 
ments for  perjury,  exactly  as  I  told  you — if  we 
looked  at  the  next  page.  But  we  needn't  trou- 
ble ourselves  to  look;  we  have  found  out  quite 
enough  already.  It's  all  over  with  us.  I  must 
go  to  school  on  Saturday,  and  you  must  manage 
to  forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  Perhaps  we 
may  meet  in  after-life,  and  3'ou  may  be  a  widow- 
er and  I  may  be  a  widow,  and  the  cruel  law  may 
consider  us  emancipated,  when  it's  too  late  to  be 
of  the  slightest  use.  By  that  time  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  old  and  ugly,  and  you  will  naturally 
have  ceased  to  care  about  me,  and  it  will  all  end 
in  the  grave,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Good- 
by,"  concluded' Neelie,  rising  mournfully,  with 
the  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  It's  only  prolonging  our 
misery  to  stop  here,  unless — unless  you  have  any 
thing  to  propose?" 

"I've  got  something  to  propose,"  cried  the 
headlong  Allan.  "It's  an  entirely  new  idea. 
Would  you  mind  trying  the  blacksmith  at  Gret- 
na Green  ?" 

"No  earthly  consideration,"  answered  Nee- 
lie, indignantly,  "w^ould  induce  me  to  be  mar- 
ried by  a  blacksmith  I" 

"Don't  be  offended,"  pleaded  Allan;  "I 
meant  it  for  the  best.     Lots  of  people  in  our 


situation  have  tried  the  blacksmith,  and  found 
him  quite  as  good  as  a  clergyman,  and  a  most 
amiable  man,  I  believe,  into  the  bargain.  NcA-er 
mind  I    We  must  try  another  string  to  our  bow," 

"We  haven't  got  another  to  try,"  said  Neelie, 

"Take  my  word  for  it, "persisted  Allan,  stout- 
ly, "there  must  be  ways  and  means  of  circum- 
venting Blackstone  (without  perjury),  if  we  only 
knew  of  them.  It's  a  matter  of  law,  and  we  must 
consult  somebody  in  the  profession.  I  dare  say 
it's  a  risk.  But  nothing  venture,  nothing  haA-e. 
What  do  you  say  to  young  Pedgift?  He's  a 
thorough  good  fellow.  I'm  sure  we  could  trust 
young  Pedgift  to  keep  our  secret." 

"Not  for  worlds !"  exclaimed  Neelie.  "You 
may  be  willing  to  trust  your  secrets  to  the  vul- 
gar little  wretch,  I  won't  have  him  trusted  with 
mine.  I  hate  him.  No!"  she  continued,  with 
a  momentary  color  and  a  peremptory  stamp  of 
her  foot  on  the  grass.  "  I  positively  forbid  you 
to  take  any  of  the  Thorpe-Ambrose  people  into 
your  confidence.  They  would  instantly  suspect 
mc,  and  it  would  be  all  over  the  place  in  a  mo- 
ment. My  attachment  may  be  an  unhappy  one," 
remarked  Neelie,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  and  papa  may  nip  it  in  the  bud,  but  I  Avon't 
have  it  profaned  by  the  town-gossip!" 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  said  Allan.  "  I  won't  say  a 
word  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  I  won't  indeed  !"  He 
paused,  and  considered  for  a  moment.  "There's 
another  way!'*  he  burst  out,  brightening  up  on 
the  instant.  ' '  We've  got  the  v/hole  week  before 
us.     I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'll  go  to  London  ! ' ' 

There  was  a  sudden  rustling — heard  neither 
by  one  nor  the  other — among  the  trees  beliind 
them  that  screened  Miss  Gwilt.  One  more  of 
the  difficulties  in  her  way  (the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting Allan  to  London),  now  promised  to  be  re- 
moved by  an  act  of  Allan's  own  will, 

"To  London  ?"  replied  Neelie,  looking  up  in 
astonishment, 

"To  London!"  reiterated  Allan,  "That's 
far  enough  away  from  Thorpe-Ambrose,  surely  ? 
Wait  a  minute,  and  don't  forget  that  this  is  a 
question  of  law.  Very  well,  I  know  some  law- 
yers in  London  who  managed  all  my  business 
for  me  when  I  first  came  in  for  this  property ; 
they  are  just  the  men  to  consult.  And  if  they 
decline  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  there's  their  head 
clerk,  who  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  met 
with  in  my  life.  I  asked  him  to  go  yachting 
with  me,  I  remember ;  and  though  he  couldn't 
go,  he  said  he  felt  the  obligation  all  the  same. 
That's  the  man  to  help  us.  Blackstone's  a 
mere  infant  to  him.  Don't  say  it's  absurd ; 
don't  say  it's  exactly  like  me.  Do  pray  hear 
me  out.  I  shouldn't  breathe  your  name  or  your 
father's.  I  should  describe  you  as  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  was  devotedly  attached.  And  if  my 
friend  the  clerk  asks  where  you  live,  I'll  say  the 
north  of  Scotland  or  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  any  where  else  you  like. 
My  friend,  the  clerk,  is  a  total  stranger  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose  and  every  body  in  it  (which 
is  one  recommendation) ;  and  in  five  minutes' 
time  he'd  put  me  up  to  what  to  do  (which  is 
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another).  If  you  only  knew  hina !  He's  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  who  appear  once  or 
twice  in  a  century — the  sort  of  man  who  won't 
allow  you  to  make  a  mistake  if  you  try.  All  I 
have  got  to  say  to  him  (putting  it  short)  is, 
'  My  dear  fellow,  I  want  to  be  privately  married, 
without  perjury.'  All  he  has  got  to  say  to  me 
(putting  it  short)  is,  '  You  must  do  So-and-So, 
and  So-and-So ;  and  you  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  This,  That,  and  The  other.  I  have  no- 
thing in  the  world  to  do  but  to  follow  his  di- 
rections ;  and  you  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  but  what  the  bride  always  does  when  the 
bridegroom  is  ready  and  waiting!"  His  arm 
stole  round  Neelie's  waist,  and  his  lips  pointed 
the  moral  of  the  last  sentence  with  that  inarticu- 
late eloquence  which  is  uniformly  successfulin 
persuading  a  woman  against  her  will. 

All  Neelie's  meditated  objections  dwindled, 
in  spite  of  her,  to  one  feeble  little  question. 
"  Suppose  I  allow  you  to  go,  Allan?"  she  whis- 
pered, toying  nervously  with  the  stud  in  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt,  "  Shall  you  be  very  long 
away  ?" 

"I'll  be  off  to-day,  "said  Allan,  "by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train.  And  I'll  be  back  to-morrow,  if  I 
and  my  friend  the  clerk  can  settle  it  aH  in  time. 
If  not,  by  Wednesday  at  latest." 

"You'll  write  to  me  every  day?"  pleaded 
Neelie,  clinging  a  little  closer  to  him.  "I  shall 
sink  under  the  suspense,  if  you  don't  promise  to 
write  to  me  every  day." 

Allan  promised  to  write  twice  a  day,  if  she 
liked — letter-writing,  which  was  such  an  effort 
to  other  men,  was  no  effort  to  him! 

"And  mind,  whatever  those  people  may  say 
to  you  in  London,"  proceeded  Neelie,  "I  insist 
on  your  coming  back  for  me.  I  positively  de- 
cline to  run  away,  unless  you  promise  to  fetch 
me." 

Allan  promised  for  the  second  time,  on  his 
sacred  word  of  honor,  and  at  the  full  compass 
of  his  voice.  But  Neelie  was  not  satisfied  even 
yet.  She  reverted  to  first  principles,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  whether  Allan  was  quite  sure 
he  loved  her.  Allan  called  Heaven  to  witness 
how  sure  he  was  ;  and  got  another  question  di- 
rectly for  his  pains.  Could  he  solemnly  declare 
that  he  would  never  regret  takmg  Neelie  away 
from  home?  Allan  called  Heaven  to  witness 
again,  louder  than  ever.  All  to  no  purpose ! 
The  ravenous  female  appetite  for  tender  prot- 
estations still  hungered  for  more.  "  I  know 
what  will  happen  one  of  these  days,"  persisted 
Neelie.  "You  will  see  some  other  girl  who  is 
prettier  than  I  am,  and  you  will  wish  you  had 
married  her  instead  of  Me  !" 

As  Allan  opened  his  lips  for  a  final  outburst 
of  asseveration  the  stable-clock  at  the  great 
house  was  faintly  audible  in  the  distance,  strik- 
ing the  hour.  Neelie  started  quietly.  It  was 
breakfast  time  at  the  cottage — in  other  words, 
time  to  take  leave.  At  the  last  moment  her 
heart  went  back  to  her  father ;  and  her  head 
sank  on  Allan's  bosom  as  she  tried  to  say, 
Good-by.     "  Fapa  has  always  been  so  kind  to 


me,  Allan,"  she  whispered,  holding  him  back 
tremulously  when  he  turned  to  leave  her.  "It 
seems  so  guilty  and  so  heartless  to  go  away  from 
him  and  be  married  in  secret.  Oh  do,  do  think 
before  you  really  go  to  London  ;  is  there  no  way 
of  making  him  a  little  kinder  and  juster  to  nouf 
The  question  was  useless ;  the  major's  resolute- 
ly unfavorable  reception  of  Allan's  letter  was 
there  in  Neelie's  memory  to  answer  her  as  the 
words  passed  her  lips.  With  a  girl's  impulsive- 
ness she  pushed  Allan  away  before  he  could 
speak,  and  signed  to  him  impatiently  to  go. 
The  conflict  of  contending  emotions,  which  she 
had  mastered  thus  far,  burst  its  way  outward  in 
spite  of  her  after  he  had  waved  his  hand  for  the 
last  time,  and  had  disappeared  in  the  depths  of 
the  dell.  When  she  turned  from  the  place,  on 
her  side,  her  long-restrained  tears  fell  freely  at 
last,  and  made  the  lonely  way  back  to  the  cot- 
tage the  dimmest  prospect  to  look  at  that  Neelie 
had  seen  for  many  a  long  day  past. 

As  she  hurried  homeward  the  leaves  parted 
behind  her,  and  Miss  Gwilt  stepped  softly  into 
the  open  space.  She  stood  there  in  triumph, 
tall,  beautiful,  and  resolute.  Her  lovely  color 
brightened  while  she  watched  Neelie's  retreat- 
ing figure  hastening  lightly  away  from  her  over 
the  grass. 

"Cry,  you  little  fool!"  she  said,  with  her 
quiet,  clear  tones,  and  her  steady  smile  of  con- 
tempt. "Cry  as  you  have  never  cried  yet! 
You  have  seen  the  last  of  your  sweet-heart." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A    SCANDAL    AT    THE    STATION. 

An  hour  later  the  landlady  at  Miss  Gwilt's 
lodgings  was  lost  in  astonishment,  and  the  clam- 
orous tongues  of  the  children  were  in  a  state  of 
ungovernable  revolt.  "Unforeseen  circumstan- 
ces" had  suddenly  obliged  the  tenant  of  the  first- 
floor  to  terminate  the  occupation  of  her  ai)art- 
ments,  and  to  go  to  London  that  day  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  train. 

"  Please  to  have  a  fly  at  the  door  at  half  past 
ten,"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  as  the  amazed  landlady 
followed  her  up  stairs.  "  And  excuse  me,  you 
good  creature,  if  I  beg  and  pray  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  the  fly  comes." 

Once  inside  her  room,  she  locked  the  door, 
and  then  opened  her  writing-desk.  "Now  for 
my  letter  to  the  major!"  she  said.  "How 
shall  I  word  it?" 

A  moment's  consideration  apparently  decided 
her.  Searching  through  her  collection  of  pens, 
she  carefully  selected  the  worst  that  could  be 
found,  and  began  the  letter  by  writing  the  date 
of  the  day  on  a  solid  sheet  of  note-pa])er,  in 
crooked,  clumsy  characters,  which  ended  in  a 
blot  made  i)urposely  with  the  feather  of  the  i)en. 
Pausing  sometimes  to  think  a  little,  sometimes 
to  make  another  blot,  she  corajileted  the  letter 
in  these  words : 

"Hon  Sir, — It  is  on  my  conscience  to  tell 
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you  something  which  I  think  you  ought  to  know. 
You  ought  to  know  of  the  goings-on  of  Miss, 
your  daughter,  with  young  Mister  Armadale. 
I  wish  you  to  make  sure,  and  what  is  more,  I 
advise  you  to  be  quick  about  it,  if  she  is  going 
the  way  you  want  her  to  go,  when  she  takes  her 
morning  walk  before  breakfast.  I  scorn  to  make 
mischief  where  there  is  true  love  on  both  sides. 
But  I  don't  think  the  young  man  means  truly 
by  Miss.  What  I  mean  is,  I  think  Miss  only 
lias  liis  fancy.  Another  person,  who  shall  be 
nameless  betwixt  us,  has  his  true  heart.  Please 
to  pardon  my  not  putting  my  name ;  I  am  only 
an  humble  person,  and  it  might  get  me  into 
trouble.  This  is  all  at  present,  dear  Sir,  from 
yours,  A  Well-Wishek." 

"There!"  said  Miss  Gwilt,  as  she  folded  the 
letter  up.  "If  I  had  been  a  professed  novelist 
I  could  hardly  have  written  more  naturally  in 
the  character  of  a  servant  than  that!"  She 
wrote  the  necessary  address  to  Major  Milroy ; 
looked  admiringly  for  the  last  time  at  the  coarse 
and  clumsy  writing  which  her  own  delicate  hand 
had  produced ;  and  rose  to  post  the  letter  her- 
self before  she  entered  next  on  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  packing  up.  "Curious!"  slie  thought, 
when  the  letter  had  been  posted,  and  she  was 
back  again  making  her  traveling  preparations  in 
her  own  room  :  "  here  I  am,  running  headlong 
into  a  frightful  risk — and  I  never  was  in  better 
spirits  in  my  life  !" 

The  boxes  were  ready  when  the  fly  was  at  the 
<loor,  and  Miss  Gwilt  was  equipped  (as  becom- 
ingly as  usual)  in  her  neat  traveling  costume. 
Her  thick  veil,  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
wear  in  London,  appeared  on  her  country  straw 
bonnet  for  the  first  time.  "  One  meets  such 
rude  men  occasionally  in  the  railway,"  slie  said 
to  the  landlady.  "And  though  I  dress  quietly, 
my  hair  is  so  very  remarkable."  She  was  a  lit- 
tle paler  than  usual ;  but  she  had  never  been  so 
sweet-tempered  and  engaging,  so  gracefully  cord- 
ial and  friendly,  as  now,  when  the  n)onient  of 
departure  iiad  come.  The  simple  people  of  the 
house  were  quite  moved  at  taking  leave  of  her. 
She  insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  the  landlord 
— on  speaking  to  him  in  her  prettiest  way,  and 
sunning  him  in  her  brightest  smile.  "Come!" 
she  said  to  the  landlady,  "you  have  been  so 
kind,  you  have  been  so  like  a  mother  to  me, 
you  must  give  me  a  kiss  at  parting."  She  em- 
braced the  children  all  together  in  the  lump,  with 
a  mixture  of  humor  and  tenderness  delightful  to 
see,  and  left  a  shilling  among  them  to  buy  a 
cake.  "  If  I  was  only  rich  enough  to  make  it  a 
sovereign,"  she  whispered  to  the  mother,  "how 
glad  I  should  be !"  The  awkward  lad  who  ran 
of  errands  stood  waiting  at  the  fly-door.  He 
was  clumsy,  he  was  frowsy,  he  had  a  gaping 
mouth  and  a  turned-up  nose — but  the  ineradi- 
cable female  delight  in  things  charming  accept- 
ed him,  for  all  that,  in  the  character  of  a  last 
chance.  "You  dear  dingy  John!"  she  said 
kindly  at  the  carriage  door.  "I  am  so  poor  I 
have  only  sixpence  to  give  you — with  my  very 


best  wishes.  Take  my  advice,  John — grow  to 
be  a  fine  man,  and  find  yourself  a  nice  sweet- 
heart!  Thank  you  a  thousand  times!"  She 
gave  him  a  friendly  little  pat  on  the  cheek  with 
two  of  her  gloved  fingers,  and  smiled,  and  nod- 
ded, and  got  into  the  fly. 

"Armadale  next!"  she  said  to  herself  as  the 
carriage  drove  ofl". 

Allan's  anxiety  not  to  miss  the  train  had 
brought  him  to  the  station  in  better  time  than 
usual.  After  taking  his  ticket  and  putting  his 
portmanteau  under  the  porter's  charge,  he  was 
pacing  the  platform  and  thinking  of  Neelie — 
when  he  heard  the  rustling  of  a  lady's  dress 
behind  him,  and  turning  round  to  look,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Miss  Gwilt. 

There  was  no  escaping  her  this  time.  The 
station  wall  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  line 
was  on  his  left;  a  tunnel  was  behind  him,  and 
Miss  Gwilt  was  in  front,  inquiring  in  her  sweet- 
est tones  whether  Mr.  Armadale  was  going  to 
London. 

Allan  colored  scarlet  with  vexation  and  sur- 
prise. There  he  was,  obviously  waiting  for  the 
train  ;  and  there  was  his  portmanteau  close  by, 
wirli  his  name  on  it,  already  labeled  for  London ! 
What  answer  but  the  true  one  could  he  make 
after  that?  Could  he  let  the  train  go  without 
him,  and  lose  the  precious  hours  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  Neelie  and  himself?  Impossible! 
Allan  helplessly  confirmed  tlie  printed  state- 
ment on  his  portmanteau,  and  heartily  wished 
himself  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  as  he  said 
the  words. 

"  How  very  fortunate  !"  rejoined  Miss  Gwilt. 
"I  am  going  to  London  too.  Might  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Armadale  (as  you  seem  to  be  quite  alone), 
to  be  my  escort  on  the  journey  ?" 

Allan  looked  at  the  little  assembly  of  travel- 
ers and  travelers'  friends  collected  on  the  plat- 
form near  the  booking-office  door.  They  were 
all  Thor|je-Anibrose  people.  He  was  prol)ably 
known  by  sight,  and  Miss  Gwilt  Avas  probably 
known  by  sight,  to  every  one  of  them.  In  sheer 
desperation,  hesitating  more  awkwardly  than 
ever,  he  produced  his  cigar-case.  "I  should 
be  delighted,"  he  said,  with  an  embarrassment 
which  was  almost  an  insult  under  the  circum- 
stance. "  But  I — I'm  what  the  people  who  get 
sick  over  a  cigar  call  a  slave  to  smoking." 

"I  delight  in  smoking!"  said  Miss  Gwilt, 
with  undiminished  vivacity  and  good-humor. 
"It's  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  men  which  I 
have  always  envied.  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, you  must  think  I  iim  forcing  myself  on 
you.  It  certainly  looks  like  it.  The  real 
truth  is,  I  want  particularly  to  say  a  word  to 
you  in  private  about  Mr.  Midwinter." 

The  train  came  up  at  the  same  moment. 
Setting  Midwinter  out  of  the  question,  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  politeness  left  Allan  no  al- 
ternative but  to  submit.  After  having  been  the 
cause  of  her  leaving  her  situation  at  Major  Mil- 
roy's,  after  having  pointedly  avoided  her  only  a 
few  days  since  on  the  high-road,  to  have  de- 
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clined  going  to  London  in  the  same  carriage 
with  Miss  Gwilt  would  have  been  an  act  of 
downright  brutality  which  it  was  simply  impos- 
sible to  commit.  "Damn  her!"  said  Allan, 
internally,  as  he  handed  his  traveling  compan- 
ion into  an  empty  carriage,  officiously  placed  at 
his  disposal,  before  all  the  people  at  the  station, 
by  the  guard.  "You  sha'n't  be  disturbed,  Sir," 
the  man  whispered,  confidentially,  with  a  smile 
and  a  touch  of  his  hat.  Allan  could  have 
knocked  him  down  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 
"  Stop!"  he  said  from  the  window.  "I  don't 
want  the  carriage — "  It  was  useless;  the  guard 
was  out  of  hearing;  the  whistle  blew,  and  the 
train  started  for  London. 

The  select  assembly  of  travelers'  friends,  left 
behind  on  the  platform,  congregated  in  a  circle 
on  the  spot,  with  the  station-master  in  the  centre. 

The  station-master — otherwise  Mr.  Mack — 
was  a  popular  character  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  possessed  two  social  qualifications  which  in- 
variably impress  the  average  English  mind — he 
was  an  old  soldier,  and  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words.  The  conclave  on  the  platform  insisted 
on  taking  his  opinion  before  it  committed  itself 
positively  to  an  opinion  of  its  own.  A  brisk 
fire  of  remarks  exploded,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  all  sides ;  but  every  body's  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ended  interrogatively,  in  a  question  aimed 
point-blank  at  the  station-master's  ears. 

"  She's  got  him,  hasn't  she  ?"  "  She'll  come 
back  '  Mrs.  Armadale, '  won't  she?"  "He'd 
better  have  stuck  to  Miss  Milroy,  hadn't  he?" 
"Miss  Milroy  stuck  to  him.  She  paid  him  a 
visit  at  the  great  house,  didn't  she?"  "No- 
thing of  the  sort ;  it's  a  shame  to  take  the  girl's 
character  away.  She  was  caught  in  a  thunder- 
storm close  by ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  her  shel- 
ter ;  and  she's  never  been  near  the  place  since. 
Miss  Gwilt's  been  there,  if  you  like,  with  no 
thunder-storm  to  force  her  in  ;  and  Miss  Gwilt's 
off  with  him  to  London  now  in  a  carriage  all 
to  themselves,  eh,  Mr.  Mack?"  "Ah,  he's  a 
soft  one,  that  Armadale !  with  all  his  money, 
to  take  up  with  a  red-haired  woman,  a  good 
eight  or  nine  years  older  than  he  is !  She's 
thirty  if  she's  a  day.  That's  what  I  say,  Mr. 
Mack.  What  do  you  say  ?"  "  Older  or  youn- 
ger, she'll  rule  the  roast  at  Thorpe-Ambrose ; 
and  I  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  place,  and  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  let's  make  the  best  of  it;  and 
Mr.  Mack,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  sees  it  in  the 
same  light  as  I  do,  don't  you,  Sir?" 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  station-master,  with 
his  abrupt  military  accent,  and  his  impenetra- 
ble military  manner,  "  slie's  a  devilish  fine  wo- 
man. And,  when  I  was  Mr.  Armadale's  age, 
it's  my  opinion,  if  her  fancy  had  laid  that  way, 
she  might  have  married  Me." 

Witii  that  expression  of  opinion  tlie  station- 
master  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  intrenched 
himself  impregnably  in  the  strong-hold  of  his 
own  office. 

The  citizens  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  looked  at 
the  closed  door  and  gravely  shook  their  heads. 
Mr.  Mack  had  disa])pointed  them.     No  opin- 


ion which  openly  recognizes  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature  is  ever  a  popular  opinion  with  man- 
kind. "It's  as  good  as  saying  that  any  of  us 
might  have  married  her,  if  xce  had  been  Mr. 
Armadale's  age!"  Such  was  the  general  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  conclave  when  the 
meeting  had  been  adjourned  and  the  members 
were  leaving  the  station. 

The  last  of  the  party  to  go  was  a  slow  o5d 
gentleman,  with  a  habit  of  deliberately  locking 
about  him.  Pausing  at  the  door,  this  observ- 
ant person  stared  up  the  platforn),  and  down 
the  platform,  and  discovered  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion, standing  behind  an  angle  of  the  wall,  an 
elderly  man  in  black,  who  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  every  body  up  to  that  time.  "Why, 
btess  my  soul !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  ad- 
vancing inquisitively  by  a  step  at  a  time,  "it 
can't  be  Mr.  Bashwood!" 

It  was  Mr,  Bashwood — Mr.  Bashwood,  whose 
constitutional  curiosity  had  taken  him  ])rivately 
to  the  station,  bent  on  solving  the  mystery  of 
Allan's  sudden  journey  to  London — Mr.  Bash- 
wood, Avho  had  seen  and  heard,  behind  the  an- 
gle in  the  v/all,  what  every  body  else  had  seen 
and  heard,  and  who  appeared  to  have  been  im- 
pressed by  it  in  no  ordinary  way.  He  stood 
stiffly  against  the  wall,  like  a  man  petrified, 
with  one  hand  pressed  on  his  bare  head,  and 
the  other  holding  his  hat — he  stood,  with  a  dull 
flush  on  his  face,  and  a  dull  stare  in  his  eyes, 
looking  straight  into  the  black  depths  of  the 
tunnel  outside  the  station,  as  if  the  train  to 
London  had  disappeared  in  it  but  the  moment 
before. 

"Is  your  head  bad?"  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man. "Take  my  advice.  Go  home  and  lie 
down." 

Mr,  Bashwood  listened  mechanically,  with  his 
usual  attention,  and  answered  mechanically,  with 
his  usual  jjoliteness. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  lost  tone,  like 
a  man  between  dreaming  and  waking;  "I'll  go 
home  and  lie  down." 

"That's  right,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman, 
making  for  the  door.  "And  take  a  pill,  Mr. 
Bashwood — take  a  pill." 

Five  minutes  later  the  porter  charged  with  the 
business  of  locking  up  the  station  found  Mr. 
Bashwood,  still  standing  bare-headed  against 
the  wall,  and  still  looking  straight  into  the 
black  depths  of  the  tunnel,  as  if  the  train  to 
London  had  disappeared  in  it  but  a  moment 
since, 

"Come,  Sir!"  said  the  porter.  "I  must 
lock  up.  Are  you  out  of  sorts?  Any  thing 
wrong  with  your  inside  ?  Try  a  dro])  of  gin- 
and-bitters." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bishwood,  answering  the 
porter  exactly  as  he  had  answered  the  ohl  gen- 
tleman ;    "  I'll  try  a  drop  of  gin-and-bitters." 

The  porter  took  iiim  by  the  arm  and  led  hinri 
out.  "You'll  get  it  there,"  said  the  man, 
pointing,  confidentially,  to  a  public  house; 
"and  you'll  get  it  good." 

"  I  shall  get  it  there,"  echoed  Mr.  Bashwood, 
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still  mechanically  repeating  what  was  said  to 
him  ;   "  and  I  shall  get  it  good." 

His  will  seemed  to  be  paralyzed ;  his  actions 
depended  absolutely  on  what  other  people  told 
him  to  do.  He  took  a  few  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  public  house — hesitated  ;  staggered 
— and  caught  at  the  pillar  of  one  of  the  station 
lamps  near  him. 

The  porter  followed  and  took  him  by  the  arm 
once  more. 

"Why,  you've  been  drinking  already!"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  with  a  suddenly-quickened 
interest  in  Mr.  Bash  wood's  case.  "What  was 
it?     Beer?" 

Mr.  Bashwood,  in  his  low,  lost  tones,  echoed 
the  last  word. 

It  was  close  on  the  porter's  dinner-time.  But 
when  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  peo])le 
believe  they  have  discovered  an  in^xicated 
man  their  sympathy  with  him  is  boundless. 
The  porter  let  his  dinner  take  its  chance,  and 
carefully  assisted  Mr.  Bashwood  to  reach  the 
public  house.  "  Gin-and-bitters  will  put  you 
on  your  legs  again,"  whispered  this  Samaritan 
setter-right  of  the  alcoholic  disasters  of  man- 
kind. 

If  Mr.  Bashwood  had  really  been  intoxicated 
the  effect  of  the  porter's  remedy  would  have 
been  marvelous  indeed.  Almost  as  soon  as  the 
glass  was  emi)tied  the  stimulant  did  its  work. 
The  long-weakened  nervous  system  of  the  dep- 
uty-steward, prostrated  for  the  moment  by  the 
shock  that  had  fallen  on  it,  rallied  again  like  a 
weary  horse  imder  the  spur.  The  dull  flush  on 
his  cheeks,  the  dull  stare  in  his  eyes,  disap- 
peared simultaneously.  After  a  momentary 
effort  he  recovered  memory  enough  of  what  had 
passed  to  thank  the  |)orter,  and  to  ask  whether 
he  would  take  something  himself.  The  worthy 
creature  instantly  accepted  a  dose  of  his  own 
remedy — in  the  capacity  of  a  preventive — and 
went  home  to  dinner  as  only  those  men  can  go 
home  who  are  physically  w'armed  by  gin-and- 
bitters,  and  morally  elevated  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  good  action. 

Still  strangely  abstracted  (but  conscious  now 
of  the  way  by  which  he  went),  Mr.  Bashwood 
left  the  public  house  a  few  minutes  later  in  his 
turn.  He  walked  on  mechanically,  in  his  dreary 
black  garments,  moving  like  a  blot  on  the  white 
surface  of  the  suu-brightencd  road,  as  Midwin- 
ter had  seen  him  move  in  the  early  days  at 
Thorpe  -  Ambrose  when  they  had  first  met. 
Arrived  at  the  point  where  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  way  that  led  into  the  town,  and  the 
way  that  led  to  the  great  house,  he  stopped,  in- 
capable of  deciding,  and  careless,  apparently, 
even  of  making  the  attempt.  "  I'll  be  revenged 
on  her!"  he  whispered  to  himself,  still  absorbed 
in  his  jealous  frenzy  of  rage  against  the  woman 
who  had  deceived  him.  "I'll  be  revenged  on 
her,"  he  repeated  in  louder  tones,  "if  I  spend 
every  half-penny  I've  got!" 

Some  women  of  the  disorderly  sort,  passing 
on  their  way  to  the  town,  heard  him.  "Ah, 
you  old  brute,"  tboy  called  out,  with  the  meas- 


ureless license  of  their  class;  "whatever  she 
did  she  served  you  right!" 

The  coarseness  of  the  voices  startled  him 
whether  he  comprehended  the  words  or  not. 
He  shrank  av/ay  from  more  interruption  and 
more  insult  into  the  quieter  road  that  led  to 
the  great  house. 

At  a  solitary  place  by  the  wayside  he  stopped 
and  sat  down.  He  took  off'  his  hat  and  lifted 
his  youthful  wig  a  little  from  his  bald  old  head, 
and  tried  desperately  to  get  beyond  the  one  im- 
movable conviction  which  lay  on  his  mind  like 
lead — the  conviction  that  Miss  Gwilt  had  been 
purposely  deceiving  him  from  the  first.  It  was 
useless.  No  effort  would  free  him  from  that 
one  dominant  impression,  and  from  the  one  an- 
swering idea  that  it  had  evoked — the  idea  of 
revenge.  He  got  up  again  and  put  on  his  hat 
and  walked  ra])idly  forward  a  little  way — then 
turned  without  kno\\  ing  why  and  sloAvly  walked 
back  again.  "If  I  had  only  di'essed  a  little 
smarter!"  said  the  poor  wretch,  helplessly. 
"If  I  had  only  been  a  little  bolder  with  her 
she  might  have  overlooked  my  being  an  old 
man  !"  The  angry  fit  returned  on  him.  He 
clenched  his  clamm}'  trembling  hands  and  shook 
the:r.  fiercely  in  the  empty  air.  "  I'll  be  re- 
venged on  her,"  he  reiterated.  "I'll  be  re- 
venged on  her  if  I  spend  every  half-penny  I've 
got!"  It  was  terribly  suggestive  of  tlie  hold 
she  had  taken  on  him,  that  his  vindictive  sense 
of  injury  could  not  get  far  enough  away  from 
her  to  reach  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be 
his  rival,  even  yet.  In  his  rage,  as  in  his  love, 
he  was  absorbed,  body  and  soul,  by  Miss  Gwilt. 

In  a  moment  more  the  noise  of  running  wheels 
approaching  from  behind  startled  him.  He 
turned  and  looked  round.  There  was  Mr.  Ped- 
gift  the  elder,  rapidly  overtaking  him  in  the 
gig,  just  as  Mr.  Pedgift  had  overtaken  him 
once  already  on  that  former  occasion  when  he 
had  listened  under  the  windoAV  at  the  great 
house,  and  when  the  lawyer  had  bluntly 
charged  him  with  feeling  a  curiosity  about 
Miss  Gwilt ! 

In  an  instant  the  inevitable  association  of 
ideas  burst  on  his  mind.  The  opinion  of  Miss 
Gwilt,  which  he  had  heard  the  lawyer  express 
to  Allan,  at  parting,  flashed  back  into  his  mem- 
ory, side  by  side  with  Mr.  Pedgift's  sarcastic 
approval  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  inquiry 
which  his  own  curiosity  might  attempt.  "I 
may  be  even  with  her  yet,"  he  thought,  "if  Mr. 
Pedgift  will  help  me! — Stop,  Sir!"  he  called 
out,  desperately,  as  the  gig  came  up  with  him. 
"If  please,  Sir,  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

Pedgift  Senior  slackened  the  pace  of  his  fast- 
trotting  mare  without  pulling  up.  "Come  to 
the  office  in  half  an  hour,"  he  said.  "I'm  busy 
now."  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  without 
noticing  Mr.  Bashwood's  bow,  he  gave  the  mare 
the  rein  again,  and  Avas  out  of  sight  in  another 
minute. 

Mr.  Bashwood  sat  down  once  more  in  a  shady 
place  by  the  road-side.  He  appeared  to  be  in- 
capable of  feeling  any  slight  but  the  one  unpar- 
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donable  slight  put  upon  him  by  Miss  Gwilt. 
He  not  only  declined  to  resent,  he  even  made 
the  best  of  Mr.  Pedgift's  unceremonious  treat- 
ment of  him.  "  Half  an  hour,"  he  said,  resign- 
edly. "Time  enough  to  compose  myself;  and 
I  want  time.  Very  kind  of  Mr.  Pedgift,  though 
he  mightn't  have  meant  it." 

The  sense  of  oppression  on  his  head  forced 
him  once  again  to  remove  his  hat.  He  sat  with 
it  on  his  lap,  deep  in  thought ;  his  face  bent 
low,  and  the  wavering  finger  of  one  hand  run- 
ning absently  on  the  crown  of  the  hat.  If  Mr. 
Pedgift  the  elder,  seeing  him  as  he  sat  now, 
could  only  have  looked  a  little  beyond  him  into 
the  future,  the  monotonously-drumming  hand 
of  the  deputy-steward  might  have  been  strong 
enough,  feeble  as  it  was,  to  stop  the  lawyer  by 
the  road-side.  It  was  the  worn,  weary,  miser- 
able old  hand  of  a  worn,  weary,  miserable  old 
man  ;  but  it  was,  for  all  that  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Pedgift's  own  parting  prediction  to 
Allan^,  the  hand  that  was  now  destined  to  "  let 
the  light  in  on  Miss  Gwilt." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN    OLD   man's    heart. 

Punctual  to  the  moment,  when  the  half 
hour's  interval  had  expired,  Mr.  Bashwood  was 
announced  at  the  office  as  waiting  to  see  Mr. 
Pedgift  by  special  appointment. 

The  lawyer  looked  up  from  his  papers  with 
an  air  of  annoyance :  he  had  totally  forgotten 
the  meeting  by  the  road-side.  "  See  what  he 
wants,"  said  Pedgift  Senior  to  Pedgift  Junior, 
working  in  the  same  room  with  him.  "And 
if  it's  nothing  of  importance  put  it  off  to  some 
other  time." 

Pedgift  Junior  swiftly  disappeared,  and  swift- 
ly returned. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  the  father. 

"Well,"  answered  the  son,  "he  is  rather 
more  shaky  and  unintelligible  than  usual.  I 
can  make  nothing  out  of  him,  except  that  he 
persists  in  wanting  to  see  you.  My  own  itiea," 
pursued  Pedgift  Junior,  with  his  usual  sardonic 
gravity,  "is,  that  he  is  going  to  have  a  fit,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  acknowledge  your  uniform 
kindness  to  him  by  obliging  you  with  a  private 
view  of  the  whoje  proceeding." 

Pedgift  Senior  habitually  matched  every  body 
— his  son  included — with  their  own  weapons. 
"Be  good  enough  to  remember,  Augustus,"  he 
rejoined,  "that  My  Room  is  not  a  Court  of 
Law.  A  bad  joke  is  not  invariably  followed 
by  '  roars  of  laughter'  here.  Let  Mr.  Bashwood 
come  in." 

Mr.  Bashwood  was  introduced,  and  Pedgift 
Junior  withdrew.  "You  mustn't  bleed  him, 
Sir,"  whispered  the  incorrigible  joker,  as  he 
passed  the  back  of  his  father's  chair.  "Hot 
water  bottles  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  a  mus- 
tard plaster  on  the  pit  of  his  stomach — that's 
the  modern  treatment." 


"Sit  down,  Bashwood,"  said  Pedgift  Senior, 
when  they  were  alone.  "And  don't  forget  that 
time's  money.  Out  with  it,  whatever  it  is,  at 
the  quickest  possible  rate,  and  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words." 

These  preliminary  directions,  bluntly  but  not 
all  unkindly  spoken,  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished the  painful  agitation  under  which  Mr. 
Bashwood  was  suffering.  He  stammered  more 
helplessly,  he  trembled  more  continuously  than 
usual,  as  he  made  his  little  speech  of  thanks, 
and  added  his  apologies  at  the  end  for  intruding 
on  his  patron  in  business  hours. 

' '  Every  body  in  the  place,  Mr.  Pedgift,  Sir, 
knows  your  time  is  valuable.  Oh  dear,  yes! 
oh  dear,  yes !  most  valuable,  most  valuable ! 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  I'm  coming  out  with  it.  Your 
goodness — or  rather  your  business — no,  your 
goodness  gave  me  half  an  hour  to  wait — and  I 
have  thought  of  what  I  had  to  say,  and  pre- 
pared it,  and  put  it  short."  Having  got  as  far 
as  that  he  stopped  with  a  pained,  bewildered 
look.  He  had  put  it  away  in  his  memory,  and 
now,  when  the  time  came,  he  was  too  confused 
to  find  it.  And  there  was  Mr.  Pedgift  mutely 
waiting ;  his  face  and  manner  alike  expressive 
of  that  silent  sense  of  the  value  of  his  own  time 
which  every  patient  who  has  visited  a  great  doc- 
tor, every  client  who  has  consulted  a  lawyer  in 
large  practice,  knows  so  well.  "Have  you 
heard  the  news.  Sir?"  stammered  Mr.  Bash- 
wood, shifting  his  ground  in  despair,  and  let- 
ting the  uppermost  idea  in  his  mind  escape 
him,  simply  because  it  was  the  one  idea  in  him 
that  was  ready  to  come  out. 

"Does  it  concern  me .?"  asked  Pedgift  Senior, 
mercilessly  brief,  and  mercilessly  straight  in 
coming  to  the  point. 

"It  concerns  a  lady.  Sir — no,  not  a  lady — a 
young  man,  I  ought  to  say,  in  whom  you  used 
to  feel  some  interest.  Oh,  Mr.  Pedgift,  Sir, 
what  do  you  think !  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss 
Gwilt  have  gone  up  to  London  together  to-day 
— alone,  Sir,  alone — in  a  carriage  reserved  for 
their  two  selves !  Do  you  think  he's  going  to 
marry  her?  Do  you  really  think,  like  the  rest 
of  them,  he's  going  to  marry  her?" 

He  put  the  question  with  a  sudden  flush  in 
his  face,  and  a  sudden  energy  in  his  manner. 
His  sense  of  the  value  of  the  lawyer's  time,  his 
conviction  of  the  greatness  of  the  lawyer's  con- 
descension, his  constitutional  shyness  and  timid- 
ity, all  yielded  together  to  his  one  overwhelm- 
ing interest  in  hearing  Mr.  Pedgift's  answer. 
He  was  loud — he  was  loud,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  in  putting  the  question. 

"After  my  experience  of  Mr.  Armadale,"  said 
the  lawyer,  instantly  hardening  in  look  and  man- 
ner, "I  believe  him  to  be  infiituated  enough  to 
marry  Miss  Gwilt  a  dozen  times  over  if  Miss 
Gwilt  chose  to  ask  him.  Your  news  doesn't  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least,  Bashwood.  I'm  sorry  for 
him.  I  can  honestly  say  that,  thougli  he  has 
set  my  advice  at  defiance.  And  I'm  more  sorry 
still,"  he  continued,  softening  again  as  his  mind 
reverted  to  his  interview  with  Ncelie  under  the 
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trees  of  the  park.  "  I'm  more  sorry  still  for  an- 
other person  who  shall  be  nameless.  But  what 
have  I  to  do  with  all  this?  and  what  on  earth 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  resumed,  noticing 
for  the  first  time  the  abject  misery  in  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  manner,  the  blank  despair  in  Mr.  Bash- 
wood's  face,  which  his  answer  had  produced. 
"Are  you  ill?  Is  there  something  behind  the 
curtain  that  you're  afraid  to  bring  out  ?  I  don't 
understand  it.  Have  you  come  here — here  in 
my  private  room,  in  business  hours — with  no- 
thing to  tell  me  but  that  young  Armadale  has 
been  fool  enough  to  ruin  his  prospects  for 
life?  Why,  I  foresaw  it  all  weeks  since,  and 
what  is  more,  I  as  good  as  told  him  so  at  the 
last  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  the  great 
house." 

At  those  last  Avords  Mr.  Bashwood  suddenly 
rallied.  The  lawyer's  passing  reference  to  the 
great  house  had  led  him  back  in  a  moment  to 
the  main  object,  from  which  lie  had  been  wan- 
dering farther  and  farther  away  ever  since  he 
had  entered  the  room. 

"That's  it.  Sir!"  he  said,  eagerly;  "that's 
what  I  Avanted  to  speak  to  you  about ;  that's 
what  I've  been  preparing  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Pedgift,  Sir,  the  last  time  you  were  at  the  great 
house,  when  you  came  away  in  your  gig,  you — 
you  overtook  me  on  the  drive." 

"  I  dare  say  I  did,"  remarked  f*edgift,  re- 
signedly. "My  mare  ha])pens  to  be  a  trifle 
quicker  on  her  legs  than  you  are  on  yours, 
Bashwood.  Go  on,  go  on.  We  shall  come  in 
time,  I  suppose,  to  what  you  arc  driving  at." 

"You  stoi)ped  and  spoke  to  me.  Sir,"  pro- 
ceeded Mr.  Bashwood,  advancing  more  and  more 
eagerly  to  his  end,  now  that  he  had  it  at  last  in 
view.  "  You  said  you  suspected  mc  of  feeling 
some  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt,  and  you  told 
me  (I  remember  tlie  exact  words.  Sir)  —  you 
told  me  to  gratify  my  curiosity  by  all  means, 
for  you  didn't  object  to  it." 

Pedgift  Senior  began  for  the  first  time  to  look 
interested  in  hearing  more. 

"  I  remember  something  of  the  sort,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  and  I  also  remember  thinking  it  rather 
remarkable  that  you  should  haj>pen — we  won't 
put  it  in  any  more  offensive  way — to  be  exactly 
under  Mr.  Armadale's  open  window  while  I  was 
talking  to  him.  It  might  have  been  accident 
of  course ;  but  it  looked  rather  more  like  curi- 
osity. I  could  only  judge  by  appearances," 
concluded  Pedgift,  pointing  his  sarcasm  with  a 
pinch  of  snuff;  "and  appearances,  Bashwood, 
were  decidedly  against  you." 

"  I  don't  deny  it,  Sir,  I  only  mentioned  the 
circumstance — " 

"Well?  why  did  you  mention  it?" 

Under  the  threatening  influence  of  the  law- 
yer's keenly  watchful  eye  Mr.  Bashwood  sum- 
moned his  courage,  and  ventured  a  little  nearer 
to  the  object  that  he  had  in  view. 

"I  mentioned  it,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "because 
I  wished  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  curious  and 
am  curious  about  Miss  Gwilt." 

"Why?"  asked  Pedgift  Senior,  seeing  some- 


thing under  the  surface  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  face 
and  manner,  but  utterly  in  the  dark  thus  far  as 
to  what  that  something  might  be. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  mo- 
ment passed,  Mr.  Bashwood  took  the  refuge  usu- 
ally taken  by  nervous  unready  men,  placed  in 
his  circumstances,  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  He  simply  reiterated  the  assertion 
that  he  had  just  made.  "I  feel  some  curiosity, 
Sir,"  he  said,  Avith  a  strange  mixture  of  dogged- 
ness  and  timidity,  "  about  Miss  GAvilt," 

There  Avas  another  moment  of  silence.  In 
spite  of  his  practiced  acuteness  and  knowledge 
of  the  Avorld,  the  laAvyer  Avas  more  puzzled  than 
ever.  The  case  of  Mr,  BashAvood  presented  the 
one  human  riddle  of  all  others  Avhich  he  Avas 
least  qualified  to  soh^e.  Though  year  after  year 
Avitnesses,  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases, 
the  remorseless  disinheriting  of  nearest  and  dear- 
est ij^elations,  the  unnatural  breaking-up  of  sa- 
cred family  ties,  the  deplorable  severance  of 
old  and  firm  friendshijjs,  due  entirely  tc^  the 
intense  self-absorption  Avhich  the  sexual  passion 
can  i>roduce  Avhen  it  enters  the  heart  of  an  old 
man,  the  association  of  love  Avith  infirmity  and 
gray  hairs  arouses,  nevertheless,  all  the  Avorld 
0A'"er,  no  other  idea  than  the  idea  of  extravagant 
improbability  or  extraA^agant  absurdity  in  the 
general  mind.  If  the  interview  noAv  taking 
place  in  Mr.  Pedgift's  consulting-room  had  tak- 
en ])lace  at  his  dinner-table  instead,  Avhen  wine 
had  opened  his  mind  to  humorous  influences,  it 
is  possible  that  he  might,  by  this  time,  have 
j  suspected  the  truth.  But,  in  his  business  hours, 
I  Pedgift  Senior  was  in  the  habit  of  investigating 
'  men's  motiA'cs  seriously  from  the  business  point 
,  of  vicAv ;  and  he  Avas  on  that  very  account  sim- 
ply incapable  of  conceiving  any  improbability 
so  startling,  any  absurdity  so  enormous,  as  the 
absurdity  and  improbability  of  JNIr.  BashAVOod's 
being  in  love. 

Some  men  in  the  laAvyer's  position  Avould  have 
tried  to  force  their  Avay  to  enlightenment  by  ob- 
stinately repeating  the  unanswered  question. 
Pedgift  Senior  Avisely  j)Ostponed  the  question 
until  he  had  moved  the  couA'Crsation  another 
step.  "Well,"  he  resumed,  "let  us  say  you 
feel  a  curiosity  about  Miss  Gwilt.     What  next  ?" 

The  palms  of  Mr.  Bashwood's  hands  began 
to  moisten  under  the  influence  of  his  agitation 
as  they  had  moistened  in  the  past  days,  Avhcn 
he  had  told  the  story  of  his  dom«stic  sorrows  to 
MidAvinter  at  the  great  house.  Once  more  he 
rolled  his  handkerchief  into  a  ball,  and  dabl)ed 
it  softly  to  and  fro  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

"May  I  ask  if  I  am  right.  Sir,"  he  began, 
"in  belicA'ing  that  you  have  a  A'ery  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Miss  Gwilt?  You  are  quite  con- 
vinced, I  think — " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  interrupted  Pedgift  Penior, 
"  Avhy  need  you  be  in  any  doubt  about  it  ?  You 
Avere  under  Mr.  Armadale's  open  AvindoAv  all  the 
Avhile  I  Avas  talking  to  him  ;  and  your  ears,  1 
presume,  Avere  not  absolutely  shut." 

Mv.  BashAvood  shoAved  no  sense  of  the  inter- 
ruption.    The  little  sting  of  the  lawyer's  sar- 
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casm  was  lost  in  the  nobler  pain  that  wrung 
him  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Miss  Gwilt. 

"You  are  quite  convinced,  I  think,  Sir,"  he 
resumed,  "  that  there  are  circumstances  in  Miss 
Gwilt's  past  life  which  would  be  highly  discred- 
itable to  her  if  they  were  discovered  at  the  pres- 
ent time?" 

"The  AvindQw  was  open  at  the  great  house, 
Bashwood ;  and  your  ears,  I  presume,  were  not 
absolutely  shut." 

Still  impenetrable  to  the  sting,  Mr.  Bashwood 
persisted  more  obstinately  than  ever. 

"  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,"  he  said, 
"your  long  experience  in  such  things  has  even 
suggested  to  you.  Sir,  that  Miss  Gwilt  might 
turn  out  to  be  known  to  the  police  ?" 

Pedgift  Senior's  patience  gave  way.  "You 
have  been  over  ten  minutes  in  this  room,"  he 
broke  out;  "can  you,  or  can  you  not,  tell  me 
in  plain  English  what  you  want?" 

In  plain  English — with  the  passion  that  had 
transformed  him,  the  passion  which  (in  Miss 
Gwilt's  own  words)  had  made  a  man  of  him, 
burning  in  his  haggard  cheeks — Mr.  Bashwood 
met  the  challenge,  and  faced  the  lawyer  (as  the 
worried  slieep  faces  the  dog)  on  his  own  ground. 
"I  wish  to  say.  Sir,"  he  answered,  "that 
your  opinion  in  this  matter  is  my  opinion  too. 
I  believe  there  is  something  wrong  in  Miss 
Gwilt's  past  life  which  she  keeps  concealed 
from  every  body — and  I  want  to  be  the  man  who 
knows  it."  • 

Pedgift  Senior  saw  his  chance,  and  instantly 
reverted  to  the  question  that  he  had  postponed. 
"  Why  ?"  he  asked  for  the  second  time. 

For  the  second  time  Mr.  Bashwood  hesitated. 
Could  he  acknoAvledge  that  he  had  been  mad 
enough  to  love  her,  and  mean  enough  to  be  a 
spy  for  her?  Could  he  say,  "  She  has  deceived 
me  from  the  first,  and  she  has  deserted  me  now 
her  object  is  served  ?  After  robbing  me  of  my 
happiness,  robbing  me  of  my  honor,  robbing  me 
of  my  last  hope  left  in  life,  she  has  gone  from 
me  forever,  and  left  me  nothing  biit  my  old 
man's  longing,  slow  and  sly,  and  strong  and 
changeless,  for  revenge — revenge.  That  I  may 
have,  if  I  can  poison  her  success  by  dragging 
her  frailties  into  the  public  view — revenge,  that 
I  will  buy  (for  what  is  gold  or  what  is  life  to 
me  ?)  with  the  last  farthing  of  my  hoarded  mon- 
ey and  the  last  drop  of  mj  stagnant  blood." 
Could  he  say  that  to  the  man  who  sat  waiting 
for  his  answer  ?  No :  he  could  only  crush  it 
down  and  be  silent. 

The  lawyer's  expression  began  to  harden  once 
more.  His  first  suspicions  of  Mr.  Bashwood's 
motive — suspicions  not  even  remotely  approach- 
ing the  truth — now  dawned  on  his  mind.  After 
a  moment's  considering,  he  determined  to  state 
them  openly,  and  to  bring  the  interview  in  that 
way,  if  in  no  other  way,  to  an  end. 

' '  One  of  us  must  speak  out, "  he  said ;  "  and 
as  you  evidently  won't  I  will.  I  can  only  ac- 
count for  this  extraordinary  anxiety  of  yours  to 
make  yourself  acquainted  with  Miss  Gwilt's  se- 
crets in  one  of  two  ways.  Your  motive  is  either 
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an  excessively  mean  one  (no  ofiense,  Bashwoodj  i*^ 
I  am  only  putting  the  case),  or  an  excessively 
generous  one.  After  my  experience  of  your 
honest  character  and  your  creditable  conduct,  it 
is  only  your  due  that  I  should  absolve  you  at 
once  of  the  mean  motive.  I  believe  you  are  as 
incapable  as  I  am — I  can  say  no  more — of  turn- 
ing to  mercenary  account  any  discoveries  you 
might  make  to  Miss  Gwilt's  prejudice  in  Miss 
Gv/ilt's  past  life.  Shall  I  go  on  any  further? 
or  would  you  prefer,  on  second  thoughts,  open- 
ing your  mind  frankly  to  me  of  your  own  ac- 
cord?" 

"I  should  prefer  not  interrupting  you.  Sir," 
said  Mr.  Bashwood. 

"As  you  please,"  pursued  Pedgift  Senior. 
"  Having  absolved  you  of  the  mean  motive,  I 
come  to  the  generous  motive  next.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  you  are  an  unusually  grateful  man ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  Mr„  Armadale  has  been 
remarkably  kind  to  you.  After  employing  you 
under  Mr.  Midwinter  in  the  steward's  office,  he 
has  had  confidence  enough  in  your  honesty  and 
your  capacity,  now  his  friend  has  left  him,  to 
put  his  business  entirely  and  unreservedly  in 
your  hands.  It's  not  in  my  experience  of  hu- 
man nature — but  it  may  be  possible  nevertheless 
— that  you  are  so  gratefully  sensible  of  that  con- 
fidence, and  so  gratefully  interested  in  your  em- 
ployer's welfare,  that  you  can't  see  him  in  his 
friendless  position,  going  straight  to  his  own 
disgrace  and  ruin,  without  making  an  efibrt  to 
save  him.  To  put  it  in  two  words.  Is  it  your 
idea  that  Mr.  Armadale  might  be  prevented  from 
marrying  Miss  Gwilt  if  he  could  be  informed  in 
time  of  her  real  character?  And  do  you  wish 
to  be  the  man  who  opens  his  eyes  to  the  truth  ? 
If  that  is  the  case — " 

He  stopped  in  astonishment.  Acting  under 
some  uncontrollable  impulse,  Mr.  Bashwood  had 
started  to  his  feet.  He  stood  with  his  withered 
face  lit  up  by  a  sudden  irradiation  from  within, 
which  made  him  look  younger  than  his  age  by  a 
good  twenty  years — he  stood  gasping  for  breath 
enough  to  speak,  and  gesticulated  eutreatingly 
at  the  lawyer  with  both  his  hands. 

"Say  it  again.  Sir!"  he  burst  out,  eagerly; 
recovering  his  breath  before  Pedgift  Senior  had 
recovered  his  surprise.  "The  question  about 
Mr.  Armadale,  Sir  I — only  once  more! — only 
once  more,  Mr.  Pedgift,  please!" 

With  his  practiced  observation  closely  and 
distrustfully  at  work  on  Mr.  Bashwood's  face, 
Pedgift  Senior  motioned  to  him  to  sit  down 
again,  and  put  the  question  for  the  second  time. 
"  Do  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Bashwood,  repeating 
the  sense  but  not  the  Avords  of  the  question, 
"that Mr.  Armadale  might  be  parted  from  Miss 
Gwilt  if  she  could  be  shown  to  him  as  she  really 
is?  Yes,  Sir!  And  do  I  wish  to  be  the  man 
who  does  it?  Yes,  Sir!  yes,  Sir!  !  yes,  Sir!  !  !" 
"It's  rather  strange,"  remarked  the  lawyer, 
looking  at  him  more  and  more  distrustfully, 
"  that  you  should  be  so  violently  agitated,  sim- 
ply because  my  question  happens  to  have  hit 
the  mark." 
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The  question  happened  to  have  hit  a  mark 
which  Pedgift  little  dreamed  of.  It  had  released 
Mr.  Bashwood's  mind  in  an  instant  from  the 
dead  pressure  of  his  one  dominant  idea  of  re- 
venge, and  had  shown  him  a  pm'pose  to  be 
achieved  by  the  discovery  of  Miss  Gwilt's  se- 
crets which  had  never  occurred  to  him  till  that 
moment:  The  marriage  which  he  had  blindly 
regarded  as  inevitable,  was  a  marriage  that 
might  be  stopped — not  in  Allan's  interests,  but 
in  his  own — and  the  woman  whom  he  believed 
that  he  had  lost  might  yet,  in  spite  of  circum- 
stances, be  a  woman  won !  His  brain  whirled 
as  he  thought  of  it.  His  own  roused  resolution 
almost  daunted  him  by  its  terrible  incongruity 
with  all  the  familiar  habits  of  his  mind  and  all 
the  customary  proceedings  of  his  life. 

Finding  his  last  remark  unanswered,  Pedgift 
Senior  waited  a  little,  and  considered  again  be- 
fore he  said  any  thing  more. 

It  was  quite  plain  to  him  that,  in  putting  the 
question  which  had  so  violently  agitated  the 
deputy-steward,  he  had  unintentionally  offered 
Mr.  Bashwood  a  chance  of  misleading  him, 
which  Mr.  Bashwood  had  eagerly — too  eagerly 
— accepted  on  the  spot.  "  One  thing  is  clear," 
reasoned  old  Pedgift.  "  His  true  motive  in  tliis 
matter  is  a  motive  which  he  is  afraid  to  avow. 
That's  enough  for  me.  If  I  was  Mr.  Armadale's 
lawyer,  the  mystery  might  be  worth  investiga- 
ting. As  things  are,  it's  no  interest  of  mine  to 
hunt  Mr.  Bashwood  from  one  lie  to  another  till 
I  run  him  to  earth  at  last.  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it ;  and  I  shall  leave  him, 
free  to  follow  his  own  roundabout  courses,  in  his 
own  roundabout  way."  Having  arrived  at  that 
conclusion,  Pedgift  Senior  pushed  back  his  chair, 
and  rose  hastily  to  terminate  the  interview. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Bashwood,"  he  began. 
"The  subject  of  our  conversation  is  a  subject 
exhausted,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
only  a  few  last  words  to  say,  and  it's  a  habit  of 
mine,  as  you  know,  to  say  my  last  words  on  my 
legs.  Whatever  else  I  may  be  in  the  dark  about, 
I  have  made  one  discovery,  at  any  rate.  I  have 
found  out  what  you  really  want  with  me — at 
last!     You  want  me  to  help  you." 

"If  you  would  be  so  very,  very  kind,  Sir?" 
stammered  Mr.  Bashwood.  ' '  If  you  would  only 
give  me  the  great  advantage  of  your  opinion  and 
advice —  ?" 

"Wait  a  bit,  Bashwood.  We  will  separate 
those  two  things  if  you  please.  A  lawyer  may 
offer  an  opinion  like  any  other  man  ;  but  when 
a  lawyer  gives  his  advice — by  the  Lord  Harry, 
Sir,  it's  Professional !  You're  welcome  to  my 
opinion  in  this  matter ;  I  have  disguised  it  from 
nobody.  I  believe  there  have  been  events  in 
Miss  Gwilt's  career,  which  (if  they  could  be  dis- 
covered) would  even  make  Mr.  Armadale,  in- 
fatuated as  he  is,  afraid  to  marry  her — suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  he  really  is  going  to  marry 
her ;  for  though  the  appearances  are  in  favor  of 
it  so  far,  it  is  only  an  assumption  after  all.  As 
to  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the  blots  on 
this  woman's  character  might  or  might  not  be 


brought  to  light  in  time — she  may  be  married 
by  license  in  a  fortnight  if  she  likes — that  is  a 
branch  of  the  question  on  which  I  positively  de- 
cline to  enter.  It  implies  speaking  in  my  char- 
acter as  a  lawyer,  and  giving  you,  what  I  de- 
cline positively  to  give  you,  my  professional  ad- 
vice." 

"Oh,  Sir,  don't  say  that!"  pleaded  Mr.  Bash- 
wood.  "  Don't  deny  me  the  great  favor,  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  your  advice !  I  have 
such  a  poor  head,  Mr.  Pedgift !  I  am  so  old 
and  so  slow,  Sir,  and  I  get  so  sadly  startled  and 
worried  when  I'm  thrown  out  of  my  ordinary 
ways.  IC's  quite  natural  you  should  be  a  little 
impatient  with  me  for  taking  up  your  time — I 
know  that  time  is  money  to  a  clever  man  like 
you.  Would  you  excuse  me — would  you  please 
excuse  me,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  saved 
a  little  something,  a  few  pounds.  Sir ;  and  be- 
ing quite  lonely,  with  nobody  dependent  on  me, 
I'm  sure  I  may  spend  my  savings  as  I  please." 
Blind  to  every  consideration  but  the  one  consid- 
eration of  propitiating  Mr.  Pedgift,  he  took  out 
a  dingy,  ragged  old  pocket-book,  and  tried,  with 
trembling  fingers,  to  open  it  on  the  lawyer's  ta- 
ble. 

"Put  your  pocket-book  back  directly,"  said 
Pedgift  Senior.  "Richer  men  than  you  have 
tried  that  argument  with  me,  and  have  found 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  (off  the  stage)  as  a 
lawyer  who  is  not  to  be  bribed.  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  tho  case,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. If  you  Avant  to  know  why,  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  Miss  Gwilt  ceased  to  be  pro- 
fessionally interesting  to  me  on  the  day  when  I 
ceased  to  be  Mr.  Armadale's  lawyer.  I  may 
have  other  reasons  besides,  which  I  don't  think 
it  necessary  to  mention.  The  reason  already 
given  is  explicit  enough.  Go  your  own  way, 
and  take  your  responsibility  on  your  own  shoul- 
ders. You  may  venture  within  reach  of  Miss 
Gwilt's  claws,  and  come  out  again  without  being 
scratched.  Time  will  show.  In  the  mean  while 
I  wish  you  good-morning — and  I  own,  to  my 
shame,  that  I  never  knew  till  to-day  what  a  hero 
you  were." 

This  time  Mr.  Bashwood  felt  the  sting.  With- 
out another  word  of  expostulation  or  entreaty, 
without  even  saying  "  Good -morning"  on  his 
side,  he  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it  softly,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  parting  look  in  his  face,  and  the  sudden 
silence  that  had  fallen  on  him,  were  not  lost  on 
Pedgift  Senior.  "Bashwood  will  end  badly," 
said  the  lawyer,  shuffling  his  papers,  and  return- 
ing impenetrably  to  his  interrupted  work. 

The  change  in  Mr.  Bashwood's  face  and  man- 
ner to  something  dogged  and  self-contained  was 
so  startlingly  uncharacteristic  of  him,  that  it  even 
forced  itself  on  the  notice  of  Pedgift  Junior  and 
the  clerks,  as  he  passed  through  the  outer  office. 
Accustomed  to  make  the  old  man  their  butt,  they 
took  a  boisterously  comic  view  of  the  marked  al- 
teration in  him.  Deaf,  apparently,  to  the  mer- 
ciless raillery  with  which  he  was  assailed  on  all 
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sides,  he  stopped  opposite  young  Pedgift ;  and 
looking  him  attentively  in  the  face,  said,  in  a 
quiet  absent  manner,  like  a  man  thinking  aloud, 
"I  wonder  whether  ^/ou  would  help  me." 

"  Open  an  account  instantly,"  said  Pedgift 
Junior  to  the  clerks,  "  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bash- 
wood.  Place  a  chair  for  Mr.  Bashwood,  with  a 
footstool  close  by,  in  case  he  wants  it.  Supply 
me  with  a  quire  of  extra  double-wove  satin  pa- 
per, and  a  gross  of  picked  quills  to  take  notes  of 
Mr.  Bashwood's  conversation ;  and  inform  my 
father  instantly  that  I  am  going  to  leave  him 
and  set  up  in  business  for  myself,  on  the  strength 
of  Mr.  Bashwood's  patronage.  Take  a  seat.  Sir, 
pray  take  a  seat,  and  express  your  feelings  free- 
ly." 

Still  impenetrably  deaf  to  the  raillery  of  which 
he  was  the  object,  Mr.  Bashwood  waited  until 
Pedgift  Junior  had  exhausted  himself,  and  then 
turned  quietly  away. 

"I  ought  to  have  known  better,"  he  said,  in 
the  same  absent  manner  as  before.  "  He  is  his 
father's  son  all  over — he  would  make  game  of 
me  on  my  death-bed."  He  paused  a  moment 
at  the  door,  mechanically  brushing  his  hat  with 
his  hand,  and  went  out  into  the  street. 

The  bright  sunshine  dazzled  his  eyes,  the 
passing  vehicles  and  foot-passengers  startler" 
and  bewildered  him.  He  shrank  into  a  by- 
street, fiid  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  "I'd 
better  go  home,"  he  thought,  "and  shut  myself 
up,  and  think  about  it  in  my  own  room." 

His  lodging  was  in  a  small  house,  in  the  poor 
quarter  of  the  town.  He  let  himself  in  with  his 
key,  and  stole  softly  up  stairs.  The  one  little 
room  he  possessed  met  him  cruelly,  look  round 
it  where  he  might,  with  silent  memorials  of  Miss 
Gwilt.  On  the  chimney-piece  were  the  flow- 
ers she  had  given  him  at  various  times,  all  with- 
ered long  since,  and  all  preserved  on  a  little 
china  pedestal,  protected  by  a  glass  shade.  On 
the  wall  hung  a  withered  colored  print  of  a  wo- 
man, which  he  had  caused  to  be  nicely  framed 
and  glazed,  because  there  was  a  look  in  it  that 
reminded  him  of  her  face.  In  his  clumsy  old 
mahogany  writing-desk  were  the  few  letters, 
brief  and  peremptory,  which  she  had  written  to 
him  at  the  time  when  he  was  watching  and  list- 
ening meanly  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  to  please  her. 
And  when,  turning  his  back  on  these,  he  sat 
down  wearily  on  his  sofa-bedstead,  there,  hang- 
ing over  one  end  of  it,  was  the  gaudy  cravat  of 
blue  satin  which  he  had  bought  because  she 
had  told  him  she  liked  bright  colors,  and  which 
he  had  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  wear,  though 
he  had  taken  it  out  morning  after  morning  with 
the  resolution  to  put  it  on !  Habitually  quiet 
in  his  actions,  habitually  restrained  in  his  lan- 
guage, he  now  seized  the  cravat  as  if  it  were  a 
living  thing  that  could  feel,  and  flung  it  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  with  an  oath. 

The  time  passed ;  and  still,  though  his  reso- 
lution to  stand  between  Miss  Gwilt  and  her  mar- 
riage remained  unbroken,  he  was  as  far  as  ever 
from  discovering  the  means  which  might  lead 
him  to  his  end.     The  more  he  thought  and 


thought  of  it,  the  darker  and  the  darker  his 
course  in  the  future  looked  to  him. 

He  rose  again,  as  wearily  as  he  had  sat  down, 
and  went  to  his  cupboard.  "I'm  feverish  and 
thirsty,"  he  said  ; '  "  a  cup  of  tea  may  help  me." 
He  opened  his  canister,  and  measured  out  his 
small  allowance  of  tea  less  carefully  than  usual. 
"  Even  my  own  hands  won't  serve  me  to-day  !" 
he  thought,  as  he  scraped  together  the  few  grains 
of  tea  that  he  had  spilt,  and  put  them  carefully 
back  in  the  canister. 

In  that  fine  summer  weather  the  one  fire  in 
the  house  was  the  kitchen  fire.  He  went  down 
stairs  for  the  boiling  water  with  his  tea-pot  in  his 
hand. 

Nobody  but  the  landlady  was  in  the  kitchen. 
She  was  orte  of  the  many  English  matrons  whose 
path  throlHgh  this  world  is  a  path  of  thorns  ; 
and  who  take  a  dismal  pleasure,  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  afibrded  them,  in  inspecting  the 
scratched  and  bleeding  feet  of  other  people  in  a 
like  condition  with  themselves.  Her  one  vice 
was  of  the  lighter  sort — the  vice  of  curiosity ; 
and  among  the  m.any  counterbalancing  virtues 
she  possessed  was  the  virtue  of  greatly  respect- 
ing Mr.  Bashwood  as  a  lodger  whos^  rent  was 
regularly  paid,  and  whose  ways  were  always 
quiet  and  civil  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

"What  did  you  please  to  want.  Sir?"  asked 
the  landlady.  "Boiling  water,  is  it?  Did 
you  ever  know  the  water  boil,  Mr.  Bashwood, 
when  you  wanted  it  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  sulk- 
ier fire  than  that  ?  I'll  put  a  stick  or  two  in, 
if  you'll  wait  a  little  and  give  me  the  chance. 
Dear,  dear  me,  you'll  excuse  my  mentioning  it, 
Sir,  but  how  poorly  you  do  look  to-day !" 

The  strain  on  Mr.  Bashwood's  mind  was  be- 
ginning to  tell.  Something  of  the  helplessness 
which  he  had  shown  at  the  station  appeared 
again  in  his  fiice  and  manner  as  he  put  his  tea- 
pot on  the  kitchen-table,  and  sat  down. 

"I'm  in  trouble,  ma'am,"  he  said,  quietly; 
"and  I  find  trouble  gets  harder  to  bear  than  it 
used  to  be." 

"Ah,  you  may  well  say  that!"  rejoined  the 
landlady:  "/'m  ready  for  the  undertaker,  Mr. 
Bashwood,  when  w?/  time  comes,  whatever  you 
may  be.  You're  too  lonely.  Sir.  When  you're 
in  trouble  it's  some  help — though  not  much — to 
shift  a  share  of  it  off  on  another  person's  shoul- 
ders. If  your  good  lady  had  only  been  alive 
now.  Sir,  what  a  comfort  you  would  have  found 
her,  wouldn't  you?" 

A  momentary  spasm  of  pain  passed  across  Mr. 
Bashwood's  face.  The  landlady  ^ad  ignorant- 
ly  recalled  him  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  married 
life.  He  had  been  long  since  forced  to  quiet 
her  curiosity  about  his  family  afijiirs  by  telling 
her  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  that  his  domes- 
tic circumstances  had  not  been  happy  ones  ;  but 
he  had  taken  her  no  further  into  his  confidence 
than  this.  The  sad  story  which  he  had  related 
to  Mr.  Midwinter  of  the  drunken  wife,  who  had 
embarrassed  his  relations  with  his  employer,  and 
who  had  ended  her  miserable  life  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  was  a  story  which  he  had  shrunk  from 
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confiding  to  the  talkative  woman,  who  would  have 
confided  it  in  her  turn  to  every  one  in  the  house. 
"What  I  always  say  to  my  husband  when 
he's  low,  Sir,"  pursued  the  landlady,  intent  on 
the  kettle,  "is,  'What  would  you  do  now,  Sam, 
without  Me?'  When  his  temper  don't  get  the 
better  of  him  (it  will  boil  directly,  Mr.  Bash- 
wood),  he  says,  'Elizabeth,  I  could  do  nothing.' 
When  his  temper  does  get  the  better  of  him,  he 
says,  'I  should  try  the  public  house,  missus; 
and  I'll  try  it  now.'  Ah,  I've  got  my  troubles ! 
A  man  with  grown-up  sons  and  daughters,  tip- 
pling in  a  public  house  !  I  don't  call  to  mind, 
Mr.  Bashwood,  whether  yoti  ever  had  any  sons 
and  daughters?  and  yet,  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
seem  to  fancy  you  said  yes,  you  had.  Daugh- 
ters, Sir,  weren't  they? — and,  ah,  dear!  dear! 
to  be  sure  !  all  dead." 

"I  had  one  daughter,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Bashwood,  patiently — "Only  one,  who  died 
before  she  was  a  year  old." 

"Only  one!"  repeated  the  sympathizing  land- 
lady. "It's  as  near  boiling  as  it  ever  will  be, 
Sir ;  give  me  the  tea-pot.  Only  one !  Ah,  it 
comes  heavier  (don't  it?)  when  it's  an  only 
child  ?  You  said  it  was  an  only  child,  I  think 
— didn't  you,  Sir?" 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  the 
woman  with  vacant  eyes,  and  without  attem])t- 
ing  to  answer  her.  After  ignorantly  recalling 
the  memory  of  the  wife  who  had  disgraced  him, 
she  was  now,  as  ignorantly,  forcing  him  back 
on  the  miserable  remembrance  of  the  son  who 
had  ruined  and  deserted  him.  For  the  first  time 
since  be  had  told  his  story  to  Midwinter,  at  their 
introductory  interview  in  the  great  house,  his 
mind  reverted  once  more  to  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  disaster  of  the  past.  Again  he 
thought  of  the  by-gone  days,  when  he  had  be- 
come security  for  his  son,  and  when  that  son's 
dishonesty  had  forced  him  to  sell  every  thing  he 
possessed  to  ])ay  the  forfeit  that  was  exacted 
when  the  forfeit  was  due.  "I  had  a  second 
child,  ma'am,"  he  said,  becoming  conscious 
that  the  landlady  was  looking  at  him  in  mute 
and  melancholy  sur])rise.  "A  son  whom  I  did 
my  best  to  help  forward  in  the  world,  and  who 
has  behaved  very  badly  to  me." 

"Did  he  now?"  rejoined  the  landlady,  with 
an  appearance  of  the  greatest  interest.  "Be- 
haved badly  to  you — almost  broke  your  heart, 
didn't  he?  Ah,  it  will  come  home  to  him, 
sooner  or  later !  Don't  you  fear !  Honor  your 
father  and  mother  wasn't  put  on  Moses's  tables 
of  stone  for  nothing,  Mr.  Bashwood.  Where 
may  he  be,  and  what  is  he  doing  now,  Sir?" 

The  question  was  in  effect  almost  the  same  as 
the  question  which  Midwinter  had  put  when  the 
circumstance  had  been  described  to  him.  As 
Mr.  Bashwood  had  answered  it  on  the  former 
occasion,  so  (in  nearly  the  same  words)  he  an- 
swered it  now. 

"My  son  is  in  London,  ma'am,  for  all  I  know 
to  the  contrary.  He  was  employed,  when  I 
last  heard  of  him,  in  no  very  creditable  way,  at 
the  Private  Inquiry  OflSce — " 


At  these  words  he  suddenly  checked  himself. 
His  face  flushed,  his  eyes  brightened  ;  he  pushed 
away  the  cup  which  had  jiist  been  filled  for  him. 
and  rose  from  his  seat.  The  landlady  started 
back  a  step.  There  was  something  in  her  lodg- 
er's face  that  she  had  never  seen  in  it  before. 

"I  hope  I've  not  ofifended  you.  Sir,"  said  the 
woman,  recovering  her  self-possession,  and  look- 
ing a  little  too  ready  to  take  offense  on  her  side, 
if  necessary,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"Far  from  it,  ma'am,  far  from  it!"  he  re- 
joined, in  a  strangely  eager,  hurried  way.  "I 
have  just  remembered  something — something 
very  important.  I  must  go  up  stairs — it's  a 
letter,  a  letter,  a  letter.  I'll  come  back  to  my 
tea,  ma'am.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you — you've  been  very  kind.  I'll 
say  good-by,  if  you'll  allow  me,  for  the  pres- 
ent." To  the  landlady's  amazement  he  cord- 
ially shook  hands  with  her,  and  made  for  the 
door,  leaving  tea  and  tea-pot  to  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  moment  he  reached  his  own  room  he 
locked  himself  in.  For  a  little  while  he  stood 
holding  by  the  chimney-piece,  waiting  to  re- 
cover his  breath.  The  moment  he  could  move 
again  he  opened  his  writing-desk  on  the  table. 
"That  for  you,  Mr.  Pedgift  and  Son !"  he  said, 
with  a  snap  of  his  fingers  as  he  sat  down.  ' '  I've 
got  a  son  too  !"  • 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door — a  knock,  soft, 
considerate,  and  confidential.  The  anxious  land- 
lady wished  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bashwood  was 
ill,  and  begged  to  intimate,  for  the  second  time, 
that  she  earnestly  trusted  she  had  given  him  no 
often  se. 

"No!  no!"  he  called  through  the  door. 
"I'm  quite  well — I'm  writing,  ma'am,  I'm  writ- 
ing— i)lease  to  excuse  me.  She's  a  good  wo- 
man ;  she's  an  excellent  woman,"  he  thought, 
when  the  landlady  had  retired  ;  "I'll  make  her 
a  little  present — my  mind's  so  unsettled,  I  might 
never  have  thought  of  it  but  for  her. .  Oh,  if  my 
boy  is  at  the  office  still !  Oh,  if  I  can  only  write 
a  letter  that  will  make  him  pity  me !" 

He  took  up  his  pen  and  sat  thinking  anxious- 
ly, thinking  long,  before  he  touched  the  paper. 
Slowly,  with  many  patient  pauses  to  think  and 
think  again  ;  and  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  make  his  writing  legible,  he  traced  these 
lines : 

« 

"My  dear  James, — You  will  be  surprised, 
I  am  afraid,  to  see  my  handwriting.  Pray  don't 
suppose  I'm  going  to  ask  you  for  money,  or  to 
reproach  you  for  having  sold  me  out  of  house 
and  home  when  you  forfeited  your  security,  and 
I  had  to  pay.  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  let 
by-gones  be  by-gones,  and  to  forget  the  past. 

"It  is  in  your  power  (if  you  are  still  at  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office)  to  do  me  a  great  serv- 
ice. I  am  in  sore  anxiety  and  trouble  on  the 
subject  of  a  person  in  whom  I  am  interested. 
The  person  is  a  lady.  Please  don't  make  game 
of  me  for  confessing  this,  if  you  can  help  it.  If 
you  knew  what  I  am  now  suffering,  I  think  you 
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would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  make 
game  of  me, 

"  I  would  enter  into  particulars,  only  I  know 
your  quick  temper,  and  I  fear  exhausting  your 
patience.  Perhaps  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  lady's  past  life 
has  not  been  a  very  creditable  one,  and  that  I 
am  interested — more  interested  than  words  can 
say — in  discovering,  within  a  fortnight  from  the 
present  time,  what  her  life  has  really  been. 

"Though  I  know  very  little  about  the  ways 
of  business  in  an  office  like  yours,  I  can  under- 
stand that,  without  first  having  the  lady's  pres- 
ent address,  nothing  can  be  done  to  help  me. 
Unfortunately,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  her 
present  address.  I  only  know  that  she  went  to 
town  to-day,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  in 
whose  employment  I  now  am,  and  who  (as  I 
believe)  will  be  likely  to  write  to  me  for  money 
before  many  days  more  are  over  his  head. 

"Is  this  circumstance  of  a  nature  to  help  us  ? 
I  venture  to  say  'us,'  because  I  count  already, 
my  dear  boy,  on  your  kind  assistance  and  ad- 
vice. Don't  let  money  stand  between  us — I 
have  saved  a  little  something,  and  it  is  all 
freely  at  your  disposal.  Pray,  pray  write  to 
me  by  return  of  post !  If  you  will  only  try  your 
best  to  end  the  dreadful  suspense  under  which 
I  am  now  suffering,  you  will  atone  for  all  the 
grief  and  disappointment  you  caused  me  in 
times  that  are  past,  and  you  will  confer  an  obli- 
gation that  he  will  never  forget,  on 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Felix  Bashwood." 

After  waiting  a  little  to  dry  his  eyes  Mr. 
Bashwood  added  the  date  and  address,  and  di- 
rected the  letter  to  his  son  at  "  The  Private  In- 
quiry Office,  Shadyside  Place,  London."  That 
done,  he  went  out  at  once  and  posted  his  letter 
with  his  own  hands.  The  mail  of  Monday 
night  would  take  it  to  London  and  would  de- 
liver it  the  next  day.  The  Tuesday  would 
pass ;  and  if  the  answer  was  sent  by  return  of 
post,  the  answer  would  be  received  on  Wednes- 
day morning. 

The  interval  day,  the  Tuesday,  was  passed  by 
Mr.  Bashwood  in  the  steward's  office  at  the  great 
house.  He  had  a  double  motive  for  absorbing 
himself  as  deeply  as  might  be  in  the  various  oc- 
cupations connected  with  the  management  of 
the  estate.  In  the  first  place,  employment 
helped  him  to  control  the  devouring  impatience 
with  which  he  looked  for  the  coming  of  the  next 
day.  In  the  second  place,  the  more  forward  he 
was  Avith  the  business  of  the  office  the  more  free 
he  would  be  to  join  his  son  in  London,  if  nec- 
essary, without  attracting  suspicion  to  himself 
by  openly  neglecting  the  interests  placed  under 
his  charge. 

Toward  the  Tuesday  afternoon  vague  rumors 
of  something  wrong  at  the  cottage  found  their 
way  (through  Major  Milroy's  servants)  to  the 
servants  at  the  great  house,  and  attempted  in- 
effectually through  this  latter  channel  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Mr.  Bashwood,  impene- 


trably fixed  on  other  things.  The  major  and 
Miss  Neelie  had  been  shut  up  together  in  mys- 
terious conference ;  and  Miss  Neelie's  appear- 
ance after  the  close  of  this  interview  plainly 
showed  that  she  had  been  crying.  This  had 
happened  on  the  Monday  afternoon  ;  and  on  the 
next  day  (that  present  Tuesday)  the  major  had 
startled  the  household  by  announcing  briefly 
that  his  daughter  wanted  a  change  to  the  air  of 
the  sea-side,  and  that  he  proposed  taking  her 
himself,  by  the  next  train,  to  Lowestoft.  The 
two  had  gone  away  together,  both  very  serious 
and  silent,  but  both,  apparently,  very  good 
friends  for  all  that.  Opinions  at  the  great 
house  attributed  this  domestic  revolution  to  the 
reports  current  on  the  subject  of  Allan  and  Miss 
Gwilt.  Opinions  at  the  cottage  rejected  that 
solution  of  the  difficulty  on  practical  grounds. 
Miss  Neelie  had  remained  inaccessibly  shut  up 
in  her  own  room  from  the  Monday  afternoon 
to  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  her  father  took 
her  away.  The  major,  during  the  same  inter- 
val, had  not  been  outside  the  door,  and  had 
spoken  to  nobody ;  and  Mrs.  Milroy,  at  the  first 
attempt  of  her  new  attendant  to  inform  her  of 
the  prevailing  scandal  in  the  town,  had  sealed 
the  servant's  lips  by  flying  into  one  of  her  terri- 
ble passions  the  instant  Miss  Gwilt's  name  was 
mentioned.  Something  must  have  happened, 
of  course,  to  take  Major  Milroy  and  his  daugh- 
ter so  suddenly  from  home — but  that  something 
was  certainly  not  Mr.  Armadale's  scandalous 
elopement,  in  broad  dayliglit,  with  Miss  Gwilt. 

The  afternoon  passed,  and  the  evening  passed, 
and  no  other  event  happened  but  the  purely  pri- 
vate and  personal  event  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  cottage.  Nothing  occurred  (for  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  things  could  occur)  to  dissipate 
the  delusion  on  which  Miss  Gwilt  had  counted 
— the  delusion  which  all  Thorpe-Ambrose  now 
shared  with  Mr.  Bashwood,  that  she  had  gone 
privately  to  London  with  Allan  in  the  character 
of  Allan's  future  wife. 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  the  postman,  en- 
tering the  street  in  which  Mr.  Bashwood  lived, 
was  encountered  by  Mr.  Bashwood  himself,  so 
eager  to  know  if  there  was  a  letter  for  him,  that 
he  had  come  out  without  his  hat.  There  was 
a  letter  for  him— the  letter  that  he  longed  for 
from  his  vagabond  son. 

These  were  the  terms  in  which  Bashwood  the 
younger  answered  his  father's  sujjplication  for 
help — after  having  previously  ruined  his  father's 
prospects  for  life : 

"SnADTSiDR  Place,  Tuesday^  July  29. 

"My  dear  Dad, — We  have  some  little  prac- 
tice in  dealing  with  mysteries  at  this  office  ;  but 
the  mystery  of  your  letter  beats  me  altogether. 
Are  you  speculating  on  the  interesting  hidden 
frailties  of  some  charming  woman  ?  Or,  after 
your  experience  of  matrimony,  are  you  actually 
going  to  give  me  a  step-mother  at  this  time  of 
day?  Whichever  it  is,  upon  my  life  your  letter 
interests  me. 

"  I  am  not  joking,  mind — though  the  tempta- 
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tion  is  not  an  easy  one  to  resist.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  given  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
my  valuable  time  already.  The  place  you  date 
from  sounded  somehow  familiar  to  me.  I  re- 
ferred back  to  the  memorandum  book,  and  found 
that  I  was  sent  down  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  to 
make  private  inquiries  not  very  long  since.  My 
employer  was  a  lively  old  lady,  who  was  too  sly 
to  give  us  her  right  name  and  address.  As  a 
matter  of  course  we  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
found  out  who  she  was.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Oldershaw — and  if  you  think  of  her  for  my  step- 
mother, I  strongly  recommend  you  to  think 
again  before  you  make  her  Mrs.  Bashwood. 

"If  it  is  not  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  then  all  I  can 
do,  so  far,  is  to  tell  you  how  you  may  find  out 
the  unknown  lady's  address.  Come  to  town 
yourself  as  soon  as  you  get  the  letter  you  ex- 
pect from  the  gentleman  who  has  gone  away 
with  her  (I  hope  he  is  not  a  handsome  young 
man  for  your  sake)  ;  and  call  here.  I  will  send 
somebody  to  help  you  in  watching  his  hotel  or 
lodging ;  and  if  he  communicates  with  the  lady, 
or  the  lady  with  him,  you  may  consider  his  ad- 
dress discovered  from  that  moment.  Once  let 
me  identify  her  and  know  where  she  is — and 
you  shall  see  all  her  charming  little  secrets  as 
plainly  as  you  see  the  paper  on  which  your  af- 
fectionate son  is  now  writing  to  you. 

"  A  word  more  about  the  terms.  I  am  as 
willing  as  you  are  to  be  friends  again ;  but, 
though  I  own  you  were  out  of  pocket  by  me 
once,  I  can't  afford  to  be  out  of  pocket  by  you. 
It  must  be  understood  that  you  arc  answerable 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry.  We  may 
have  to  employ  some  of  the  women  attached  to 
this  office,  if  your  lady  is  too  wide-awake,  or 
too  nice-looking,  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  man. 
There  will  be  cab-hire  and  postage-stamps — ad- 


missions to  public  amusements,  if  she  is  inclined 
that  way — shillings  for  pew-openers,  if  she  is 
serious,  and  takes  our  people  into  churches  to 
hear  popular  preachers,  and  so  on.  My  own 
professional  services  you  shall  have  gratis ;  but 
I  can't  lose  by  you  as  well.  Only  remember 
that — and  you  shall  have  your  way.  By-gones 
shall  be  by-gones,  and  you  will  forget  the  past. 
"  Your  affectionate  Son, 

"James  Bashwood." 

In  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  help  placed  at  last 
within  his  reach  the  father  put  the  son's  atro- 
cious letter  to  his  lips.  "My  good  boy!"  he 
murmured  tenderly  ;    ' '  My  dear,  good  boy ! " 

He  put  the  letter  down,  and  fell  into  a  new 
train  of  thought.  The  next  question  to  face 
was  the  serious  question  of  time.  Mr.  Pedgift 
had  told  him  she  might  be  married  in  a  fort- 
night. One  day  of  the  fourteen  had  passed  al- 
ready, and  another  was  passing.  He  beat  his 
hand  impatiently  on  the  table  at  his  side,  won- 
dering how  soon  the  want  of  money  would  force 
Allan  to  write  to  him  from  London.  "  To- 
morrow?" he  asked  himself.     "Or  next  day?" 

The  morrow  passed  ;  and  nothing  happened. 
The  next  day  came — and  the  letter  arrived! 
It  was  on  business,  as  he  had  anticipated ;  it 
asked  for  money,  as  he  had  anticipated — and 
there,  at  the  end  of  it,  in  a  postscript,  was  the 
address  added,  concluding  with  the  words,  "You 
may  count  on  my  staying  here  till  further  notice." 

He  gave  one  deep  gasp  of  relief;  and  instantly 
busied  himself — though  there  were  nearly  two 
hours  to  spare  before  the  train  started  for  Lon- 
don— in  packing  his  bag.  The  last  thing  he 
put  in  was  his  blue  satin  cravat.  "  She  likes 
bright  colors,"  he  said,  "  and  she  may  see  me  in 
it  yet!" 


TO  THE  UNKETURNING  BRAVES. 


UNMENTIONED,  unreturning  braves ! 
Who  perished  far  from  friends  and  home. 
And  found  unmarked  but  sacred  graves 
Beneath  the  blue  of  heaven's  dome: 

To  you,  who  left  alike  behind. 

And  left  for  aye,  your  friends  and  fears, 
To  danger,  not  to  duty  blind, 

We  yield  the  tribute  of  our  tears. 

Blithely,  as  when  ye  swung  the  axe. 
Tended  the  loom  or  tilled  the  lands, 

Ye  slung  your  knapsacks  on  your  backs 
And  took  your  rifles  in  your  hands. 

Warm  were  the  kisses  on  your  lips, 
And  tears,  save  yours,  filled  every  eye ; 

On  all  but  you  there  fell  eclipse. 
But  cheerily  ye  went  to  die. 

Proud  of  your  strength  ye  marched  away ; 

Thankful  to  God  he  made  you  men ; 
Nor  found,  until  ye  fell,  the  day 

Ye  doubted  your  return  again. 


Ye  perished  in  a  hostile  land, 

In  prison,  hospital,  or  fight ; 
But  never  lifted  lawless  hand, 

Nor  struck  a  blow  but  for  the  right. 

Tis  sweet  to  soldier's  dying  ear 
To  catch  the  cheer  of  victory ; 

But  sweeter  far  than  victor's  cheer 
Is  death  that  makes  a  people  free. 

Whether  the  field  was  lott  or  won 
On  which  ye  perished,  reck  not  ye ; 

Success  is  sure  in  duty  done ; 
To  die  for  right  is  victory. 

Sleep  off"  all  care  and  rest  in  peace. 
The  ranks  are  full  at  battle's  call; 

Truth's  champions  can  not  decrease, 
God  fights  for  those  who  fall. 

Soft  stream  the  sunshine  overhead. 

Green  grow  the  grasses  on  your  graves 

Heaven  will  remember  you,  though  dead, 
Ungarlanded,  immortal  braves. 


DIAMONDS  AND  OTHEE  GEMS. 
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DIAMONDS  AND  OTHER  GEMS. 


WHEN  our  neighbor  Peter  O'Leum  bade 
his  Sally  buy  the  finest  set  of  jewels  to 
be  had  for  money  in  New  York — for  had  he 
not  just  sold  the  Jackass  Pit,  flowing  400  bar- 
rels daily,  for  $150,000  cash,  to  a  company 
which  was  going  to  issue  $2,000,000  of  stock, 
and  to  declare  monthly  dividends  of  two  per 
cent.  ?  —  he  strengthened  his  account  at  his 
bankers,  and  prepared  for  a  good  strong  pull. 
For,  said  he,  I  don't  know  nothin'  myself  about 
di'monds  or  them  trash,  but  now  I'm  rich  my 
Sally  shall  wear  as  handsome  jewels  as  the  best 
of  them  Fifth  Ayenue  folks. 

So  Sally  bought  the  most  expensive  diamonds 
she  could  find,  and  her  bill  ran  as  follows : 

Mr.  Peter  O'Leum 

Dr.  to  Tiffany  &  Co. 

ALL  BILLS  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

To  1  brooch  (14  brilliants) $T,500 

'■'■  2  ear-rings  (brilliants) 6,500 

"  1  necklace  (16  brilliants) 8,500 

$22,500 

Peter  paid  the  bill  like  a  man,  and  every 
body  was  satisfied — Peter  himself,  Mrs.  Peter, 
and,  above  all,  the  jeweler.  Peter  showed  the 
bill  to  his  acquaintance,  and  was  pleased  at  be- 
ing congratulated  on  his  liberality.  Mrs.  Pe- 
ter showed  the  diamonds  to  her  acquaintance, 
but  her  circle  being  small,  she  went  to  Sarato- 
ga to  do  her  treasure  justice.  There  her  ca- 
reer was  not  as  brilliant  as  she  had  anticipated. 
People  stared  at  the  diamonds,  and  at  the  lady, 
but  went  no  further.  It  was  the  private  opin- 
ion, publicly  expressed,  of  some  leading  ' '  floor 
managers"  that  the  gems  were  paste.  Other 
connoisseurs  pronounced  the  stones  real,  but 
the  lady  postiche.  Mrs.  Peter  was  not  run  aft- 
er. No  young  men  of  fashion  asked  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her.  No  special  seat  was  reserved 
for  her  on  ball-nights.  When  she  went  to  the 
opera  nobody  noticed  her.  But  crusty  old 
Derrick,  who  had  known  her  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oil,  chancing  to  ask  her  if  she  was  aware 
that  by  owning  those  diamonds  she  was  wast- 
ing in  interest  an  annual  sum  larger  than  had 
sufficed  to  support  Peter  and  herself  during 
the  first  years  of  their  married  life,  she  became 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  repentant,  and  left 
the  Springs  in  ill-humor  with  them  and  her 
precious  diamonds. 

In  Europe  great  diamonds  are  a  badge  of 
caste.  When  a  man  puts  them  on  his  wife  he 
means  to  say,  we  intend  to  belong  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. Sometimes  he  succeeds ;  sometimes 
he  doesn't.  It  is  generally  a  question  of  mon- 
ey. If  he  has  money  enough,  aristocracy  scru- 
tinizes his  balance-sheet  and  admits  him.  The 
Court  Journals  announce  that  "the  wife  of  the 
eminent  merchant,  Peter  O'Leum,  Esquire, 
wore  her  magnificent  diamonds  at  the  levee. " 
Then  all  is  said.  Her  station  in  life  is  fixed. 
Baronesses  and  marchionesses,  whose  diamonds 
long  since  went  to  the  jewelers  and  were  re- 
placed by  paste,  scowl  upon  the  parvenu ;  but 


if  she  has  money  enough  she  works  through, 
sooner  or  later,  after  the  customary  number  of 
blackballings.  As  to  the  blue-blooded  class 
proper,  diamonds  are  their  duty — noblesse  oblige. 
Sometimes  they  are  real,  and  to  accommodate 
impecunious  noblemen  the  usual  terms  of  cred- 
it granted  by  jewelers  are  five  years.  Not  un- 
frequently  they  are  false.  A  leading  jeweler, 
Avho  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  royal 
levee  in  England,  reported  that  fully  half  the 
diamonds  worn  by  the  ladies  present  were  paste. 
But  what  did  it  matter?  Paste  answered  as 
good  a  purpose  as  Ketchum's  forged  gold  checks, 
with  this  difference  in  its  favor — that  no  day  of 
discovery  was  to  be  feared.  How  many  of  the 
diamonds  at  the  famous  diamond  Avedding  in 
this  city  were  genuine  ?  Was  the  whole  jew- 
eled array  rank  paste  ?  If,  instead  of  paying 
$22,500  in  gold  for  the  gems  in  Avhich  Mrs. 
Peter  failed  at  Saratoga,  our  honest  friend  Pe- 
ter had  given  Abrahams  or  Isaacs,  or  the  orig- 
inal Jacobs,  $225  in  currency  for  a  splendid 
set  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal,  would  any  body 
have  been  the  less  hapjjy  ? 

Before  1848  but  few  diamonds  were  import- 
ed into  this  country.  With  the  increase  of 
wealth  caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cal- 
ifornia a  taste  for  rich  jewels  became  devel- 
oped, and  a  demand  arose  for  diamonds  which 
has  been  increasing  ever  since.  In  the  ten 
years  succeeding  1849  the  value  of  gems  duly 
entered  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  rose  from  an  annual  average  of  $100,000 
to  about  $1,000,000;  and  though  the  duty  on 
diamonds  has  been  kept  as  low  as  four  per  cent, 
in  order  to  discourage  smugglin"g;,  the  oi)iuion 
of  men  in  the  trade  is  that  less  than  one-sixth 
of  the  gems  imported  pay  duty.  Every  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  diamonds  being  seized  by 
Uncle  Sam's  vigilant  officials  for  non-payment 
of  duty ;  but  the  rogues  in  such  cases  must  be 
clumsy  indeed.  A  small  waistcoat  pocket  will 
carry  diamonds  enough  to  stock  a  first-class 
jeweler's  store  for  a  year. 

Most  of  the  stones  imported  belong  to  the 
class  called  in  Paris  ?nele's,  i.  e.,  stones  weigh- 
ing less  than  half  a  carat.  When  pure  and 
without  blemish  they  sell  here  at  the  rate  of 
$50  @  $60  per  carat :  that  is  to  say,  a  stone 
of  half  a  carat  sells  for  $25  or  $30 ;  add  $5  @ 
$10  for  setting,  and  the  cost  of  a  small  diamond 
ring,  bearing  a  stone  i  inch  Avide,  is  $85  @ 
$40.  Bearing  in  mind  that  jewelers  usually 
sell  for  gold,  it  will  be  found  that  diamonds 
and  all  precious  stones  are  dearer  here,  rela- 
tively, than  in  Europe.  Within  three  or  four 
years  a  taste  for  large  diamonds  has  sprung  up 
here.  Gamblers  and  petroleum  men,  stock 
speculators,  "fancy"  men  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
few  individuals  of  a  better  class  who  are  jewel- 
fanciers,  often  wear  large  diamonds  in  rings  or 
in  their  sliirt-frills.  These  are  generally  two 
to  four  carat  stones.    In  Paris  one-carat  stones 
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.  sell  for  $100,  two-carat  for  $350,  three-carat 
for  $675,  or  thereabouts.  Jewelers  here  ask 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent.  more. 

During  the  past  century  a  few  diamonds  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  by  wealthy  im- 
migrants from  Europe.  Valuable  diamonds 
are  known  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  families  of  the  Livingstons,  the  De  Peaus, 
the  Thornes,  the  Alstons,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Masons,  the  Adamses,  and  others,  for  many 
years ;  from  time  to  time  these  stones  make 
their  appearance  at  the  jewelers  for  resetting. 
But  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  there  is  any  diamond 
in  the  United  States  of  over  twelve  carats  in 
weight.  After  the  French  Revolution,  which 
scattered  the  heir-looms  of  so  many  noble  fam- 
ilies, diamonds  which  had  graced  the  girdle  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  came  here,  and  are 
here  still — not  monstrous  in  size,  but  beautiful, 
and  so  uncommon  as  to  be  easily  recognized 
by  experienced  jewelers.  Of  later  years  fine 
diamonds  have  been  acquired,  either  here  or 
in  Europe,  by  our  republican  aristocracy,  the 
Aspinwalls,  Belmonts,  Fearings,  Stuarts,  etc., 
etc.,  and  dazzle  the  beholder  at  brilliant  as- 
semblies in  the  Avenue.  But  of  the  brilliants 
exhibited  at  Newport  and  Saratoga  a  large 
proportion,  especially  of  the  larger  stones,  are 
mere  paste.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  keeper  of  a 
notorious  gambling-house  that  his  rooms  on  a 
star-night  contain  more  genuine  diamonds  than 
can  be  witnessed  even  at  Mrs.  Belmont's  im- 
approachable  balls.  And  the  jcAvclers  admit 
that  for  very  expensive  gems  gamblers  arc 
their  best  customers. 

When  the  lovely  but  suspicious  Anna  Maria 
was  presented  with  a  diamond  ring  by  her 
chosen  swain  Augustus,  her  delight  was  quick- 
ly changed  into  agony  by  her  brutal  brother 
Tom,  who  pronounced  the  gem  "paste,  my 
dear,  just  paste." 

"  If  I  thought  it  was—"  screamed  the  angry 
little  lady;  not  unfairly  arguing,  by  analogy, 
that  if  Augustus  was  false  as  to  his  diamonds, 
he  might  be  equally  false  as  to  his  love. 

But  her  agony  need  not  last  long.  Any  jew- 
eler or  jcAvel  fancier  can  tell  paste  from  diamond 
as  easily  as  Anna  Maria  can  tell  linen  from  cot- 
ton. There  is  a  fair  article  of  paste  made  from 
pulverized  qiiartz  by  Monsieur  Bourguignon, 
of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  rubbed  up,  glit- 
ters quite  brilliantly  in  the  gaslight,  and  in  a 
very  experienced  hand  will  even  scratch  glass. 
But  you  could  no  more  pass  it  off  for  a  diamond 
on  a  jeweler  than  you  could  sell  a  spavined 
horse  as  sound  to  Mr.  Disbrow.  It  will  not 
scratch  quartz ;  its  specific  gravity  is  1°  less 
than  that  of  the  diamond  ;  its  lustre  is  apt  to 
fade  :  the  file,  deftly  handled,  will  mark  it  in- 
stantly. That  people  are  occasionally  taken  in 
by  having  paste  diamonds  palmed  on  them  for 
real  must  be  the  case,  so  many  honest  fellows 
cl^m  to  have  been  thus  victimized.  But  no 
respectable  jeweler  either  here  or  in  Paris 
would  be  guilty  of  a  fraud  so  easy  of  detection. 
Chattering  shop-girls  in  the  Palais  Royal  will 


occasionally  persuade  green  Americans  to  buy 
paste  diamonds,  and  say  any  thing  that  may 
seem  calculated  to  whet  the  purchaser's  ardor. 
And  the  class  of  sharp  countrymen  who  are  so 
frequently  gulled  by  the  patent-safe  game,  or 
the  drop  game,  are  quite  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to 
a  worthy  journeyman  jeweler  who  happens  to 
have  for  sale  for  a  mere  song  a  diamond  owned 
by  a  widow  in  destitute  circumstances  and  press- 
ing need  of  money.  But  no  one  who  deals  at 
respectable  stores  need  ever  be  deceived  in  buy- 
ing diamonds. 

In  the  first  place,  the  price  is  a  prima  facie 
guide.  Diamonds  are  sold  by  the  carat  of  four 
grains,  15 1^  carats  to  the  ounce  Troy.  A  pure 
diamond  weighing  one  carat  is  worth  in  New 
York  from  $95  to  $125,  according  to  its  brill- 
iancy and  the  merit  of  the  cutting. 

If  it  be  imperfect,  flawed,  stained,  or  not 
wholly  colorless,  its  value  is  considerably  less. 
Bright  blue,  green,  or  rose-colored  diamonds, 
if  perfect  otherwise,  are  worth  as  much  as  white 
diamonds ;  but  they  are  rarely  seen  in  this  coun- 
try. If  therefore  a  jeweler  offers  to  sell  perfect 
diamonds,  weighing  one  carat,  for  less  than 
$95,  the  presumption  is  that  his  gems  are  paste. 
Diamonds  of  smaller  size,  say  of  i  carat  and 
under,  sell  at  the  rate  of  $50  @  $G0  a  carat. 
Over  one  carat,  the  price  advances  in  the  square 
of  tlie  weight.  A  2-carat  stone  sells  here  for 
$450  @  $550;  a  3-carat  stone  for  $800  @ 
$1000;  a  10-carat  stone  for  $10,000,  and  so 
on. 

If  the  price  suggest  no  suspicion,  the  test  of 
the  file  may  be  a})plied.  No  genuine  precious 
stone  can  be  marked  by  the  file.  If  the  jeweler 
objects  to  have  his  stones  filed  the  presumption 
is  tliat  he  is  a  rogue,  and  the  less  you  have  to 
do  with  him  the  better.  In  ap]}lying  the  file  to 
a  diamond  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  it  to 
the  top  or  table,  and  to  the  bottom  or  culet, 
not  to  the  sharp  edge,  called  the  girdle.  The 
latter  is  sharp  enough  to  chip,  if  the  file  be 
roughly  applied.  But  on  the  table  or  culet,  if 
the  stone  be  genuine,  the  file  may  be  applied 
for  a  month  without  leaving  a  mark. 

Diamonds  may  further  be  tested  by  the  aid 
of  a  sapphire.  The  true  diamond  will  scratch 
the  sapphire  ;  nothing  else  will.  Lastly,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  from  3"  4'  to 
3°  6'.  To  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gem 
jewelers  weigh  it  first  in  air,  then  in  water,  and 
divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  This  empirical  method  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  A  gem  which  under  this 
process  shows  a  less  specific  gravity  than  3°  4' 
or  more  than  3°  6'  can  not  be  a  diamond. 

Diamonds  are  bought  not  only  for  personal 
adornment  but  for  investment.  They  are  the 
most  compact  form  known  of ' '  portable  proper- 
ty." When  a  Turkish  pashaw  scrcAvs  a  fortune 
out  of  his  pashalic,  he  straightway  invests  half 
of  it  in  diamonds,  and  sews  them  in  the  seam 
of  his  undershirt.  Bagdad  merchants  have  al- 
ways thus  invested  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  capital.    They  are  the  only  currency  which 
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is  at  par  throughout  the  world,  and  of  which  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  can  be  carried  upon 
the  person.  Nothing  affects  their  value  mate- 
rially but  revolutions.  These,  strange  to  say, 
sometimes  depress  them  enormously,  and  some- 
times cause  them  to  advance  enormously  in 
price.  During  the  first  French  revolution  so 
many  noble  and  wealthy  families  Avere  robbed 
of  their  jewels,  and  so  few  people  had  money  to 
invest  in  objects  of  luxury,  that  diamonds  fell 
25  per  cent,  in  a  few  weeks.  In  the  course  of 
six  months  the  decline  was  recovered,  and  the 
issue  of  assignats  having  commenced  dia- 
monds were  wanted  as  investrtients,  and  ad- 
vanced at  Paris  far  above  their  value  elsewhere. 
In  the  revolution  of  1848  every  rich  man  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  feared  decrees  of  con- 
fiscation and  bought  diamonds.  They  advanced 
25  @  30  per  cent,  in  a  few  days,  and  such  con- 
fusion reigned  in  the  trade  that  a  case  of  dia- 
monds shipped  from  Paris  to  London  for  safety, 
and  misdirected,  lay  knocking  about  on  the 
London  docks  for  many  days  without  a  claim- 
ant. The  regret  of  the  dock  thieves,  when 
they  subsequently  discovered  the  value  of  the 
case  that  had  lain  so  long  within  their  reach, 
must  have  been  poignant.  A  marked  advance 
in  the  price  of  diamonds  took  place  here  in 
1863  and  1864,  when  gold  rose  above  200. 
Many  men  who  had  always  despised  jewelry, 
were  seen  to  sport  large  diamonds,  which  they 
bought  as  a  hedge  against  the  currency.  Many 
a  pretty  girl  whose  papa  had  copperhead  tend- 
encies became  the  owner  of  a  diamond  brooch 
or  drops  through  paternal  distrust  of  Uncle 
Sam's  greenbacks.  Pair  diamonds  of  3  to  4 
carats  sold  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this 
country  in  1863  and  1864  for  $3500  @  $4000 
each. 

The  land  of  gems — India — gave  us  the  first 
diamonds  known  to  commerce.  They  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  Hindostan,  in  Africa, 
and  in  some  of  the  Indian  Islands  ;  above  all, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  sometimes  called 
Golconda,  after  a  powerful  fortress.  Of  this 
country  a  Sultan  died,  in  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades, bequeathing  400  pounds  weight  of  dia- 
''monds  to  his  successor.  This  little  legacy,  as- 
suming all  the  stones  to  have  been  small,  would 
have  been  worth  at  the  present  day  $42,000,000, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  many  of  the  gems  ex- 
ceeded 1  and  2  carats  in  weight,  more  than 
twice  as  much.  A  century  and  a  half  since 
diamonds  were  found  in  Brazil ;  and  for  nearly 
a  century  almost  all  the  new  diamonds  have 
come  from  thence.  Most  of  the  Indian  dia- 
mond mines,  as  well  as  those  of  Egypt  and 
Borneo,  long  ago  ceased  their  yield.  In  Gol- 
conda diamonds  were  found  by  treading  the 
earth — a  soft  carboniferous  loam — with  the  na- 
ked feet.  In  Brazil  the  earth,  which  €s  grav- 
elly, is  washed  in  troughs,  much  after  the  meth- 
od of  the  early  California  gold-hunters  ;  and  tlie 
diamonds,  if  any,  are  found  among  other  peb- 
bles at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  work 
is  mostly  done  by  negro   slaves,  who  occupy 


long  sheds  with  troughs  on  each  side.  Upon 
elevated  seats  sit  overseers,  who  watch  the  men 
and  receive  the  diamonds  when  found.  When 
a  slave  finds  a  diamond  he  raises  his  right 
hand  and  shouts ;  the  overseer  approaches 
him,  receives  the  diamond,  and  rewards  him. 
If  the  diamond  is  over  17  carats  in  Aveight  the 
lucky  finder  receives  his  freedom,  is  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  is  allowed  to  look  for  dia- 
monds hereafter  for  his  own  benefit.  For 
gems  of  lesser  weight  lesser  rewards  are  given. 
Innumerable  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent 
thefts  by  the  workmen.  The  men  are  stripped 
before  they  leave  the  shed,  and  leave  their 
working-clothes  in  the  hands  of  the  overseer. 
On  the  least  suspicion  attaching  to  a  man  he 
is  vigorously  purged.  His  mouth  is  examined, 
and  his  whole  naked  body  undergoes  a  survey 
by  men  skilled  in  detecting  strange  hiding- 
places  for  diamonds.  Similar  precautions  were 
adopted  in  India  with  regard  to  visitors  who 
went  to  see  the  diamond  mines.  They  were 
such  that  no  female  was  likely  to  visit  them 
twice.  For  all  this  it  is  believed  that  fine  dia- 
monds are  constantly  stolen  by  the  Brazilian 
slaves,  and  no  doubt  their  Indian  brethren  were 
equally  light-fingered. 

It  is  not  clear  that  diamond-hunting  is,  on 
the  whole,  more  profitable  than  raising  pigs  or 
potatoes.  You  can  easily  hide  in  your  closed 
hand  the  entire  product  of  a  lucky  year's  labor 
by  five  hundred  men  in  the  diamond-producing 
district  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  history  of  gold- 
hunting  over  again.  Valuable  diamonds  are 
found  about  as  often  as  big  nuggets,  and  on 
an  average  of  years  the  diggers  or  hunters  find 
that  they  have  made  poorer  wages  than  car- 
penters or  masons. 

These  facts  are  noted  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
consolate ex-rebels,  who,  finding  it  impossible 
to  live  in  a  country  where  every  man  owns 
himself,  now  propose  to  emigrate  to  Brazil. 

Diamonds  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  theory 
is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  wherever 
gold  is  found  diamonds  may  be  looked  for. 
Partisans  of  this  theory  maintain  that  dia- 
monds abound  in  California,  but  have  thus  far 
been  neglected  by  the  miners  through  igno- 
rance of  their  value.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked that  the  coarse  stones  advertised  as 
California  diamonds  are  merely  rock  crystal, 
which  is  found  every  Avhere,  and  possesses  no 
quality  in  common  with  the  diamond  except 
that  it  is  discovered  in  the  form  of  crystals, 
more  or  less  translucent.  There  is  but  one 
well-authenticated  instance  of  a  diamond  being 
found  in  this  country.  This  was  the  famous 
stone  picked  up  a  few  years  since  at  Manches- 
ter, opposite  Kichmond,  in  Virginia.  It  weigh- 
ed some  24  carats  when  found,  and  12  carats 
after  cutting.  But  it  was  not  clear,  and  so 
much  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  genuine- 
ness that  it  could  not  be  sold  for  over  $2000 
or  $3000,  whereas  a  fine  Brazilian  brilliant  of 
12  carats  would  have  commanded  over  $10,000. 
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It  is  now  believed  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Dewey. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  diamonds  may  exist  in  this 
country.  When  first  dug  up 
the  diamond  is  covered  with  an 
opaque  crust,  which  conceals 
its  brilliancy  and  its  crystalline 
form.  Such  pebbles  might  lie 
in  every  field  without  being 
detected.  Boys  might  play 
with  them  for  weeks  together, 
or,  as  was  the  case  in  Brazil, 
they  might  be  used  for  gam- 
bling counters. 

When  diamonds  are  found  in 
Brazil  they  are  carefully  packed 
in  cases  and  shipped  to  Paris 
or  Amsterdam.  There  compe- 
tent Mechanics  lay  the  stone 
bare  by  removing  the  outer 
crust,  and  then  a  jury  of  dia- 
mond-cutters sit  upon  it  to  de- 
cide how  it  shall  be  cut.  Dia- 
monds are  cut  in  four  shapes — 
the  brilliant,  the  rose,  the  table, 
and  the  brilliolctte.  It  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  describe  the  two 
latter,  as  they  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  and  are  now  rarely  seen. 
The  rose  diamond  is  flat  on  the 
under  surface,  and  cut  into  in- 
numerable facets  on  the  upper. 
This  form  of  diamond  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  country.  It  is, 
however,  the  best  form  in  which 
to  cut  diamonds  of  small  depth, 
and  has  been  adopted  for  some 
large  gems,  such  as  the  Orloff 
and  the  Florentine,  with  fine  ef- 
fect. Rose  diamonds  give  a 
larger  display  of  surface  dclat, 
in  proportion  to  their  cost,  than 
brilliants.  But  ninet3'--nine  of 
every  hundred  diamonds  sold 
in  the  United  States  are  what 
are  called  brilliants. 

The  form  of  these  gems  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration  than  by 
verbal  descriptions.  They  have 
a  top  called  a  table ;  from  thence 
the  jcAvel  expands,  on  innumer- 
able facets,  to  an  edge  called 
t  the  girdle ;  from  thence  it  re- 
cedes again  to  a  blunted  point 
called  the  culet.  Fixed  laws 
govern  the  proportions  of  brill- 
iants. Thus  a  one-carat  stone, 
with  a  diameter  on  the  girdle 
of  1  inch,  should  have  a  depth 
of  rather  over  i  inch ;  a  two- 
carat  stone,  with  a  diameter  on 
the  girdle  of  nearly  -^  inch, 
should  have  a  depth  of  nearly 
•^;  a  four-carat  stone,  with  a 


diameter  of  |  inch,  should  have  a  depth  of  1 
inch ;  a  ten-carat  stone,  with  a  diameter  of  i 
inch,  should  have  a  depth  of  over  -A-  inch.  If 
these  proportions  are  not  observed  the  value 
of  the  gem  is  reduced.  Diamond  dealers  often 
attempt  to  conceal  the  thinness  of  a  stone  with 
a  rich  setting.  Purchasers  should  always  see, 
in  buying  a  diamond,  that  its  depth  bears  due 
proportion  to  its  breadth ;  if  it  does  not,  the 
gem  is  not  worth  the  market  value  of  first-class 
diamonds. 

' '  Diamond  cut  diamond"  is  one  of  the  few 
popular  proverbs  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of 
fact.  Nothing*  but  the  diamond  will  cut  the 
diamond.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cut  a  rough 
diamond  into  a  brilliant  it  is  set  and  soldered 
firmly  into  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  held  against 
a  Avheel,  which  revolves  with  great  velocity, 
and  is  armed  Avith  diamond  dust.  It  may  be 
split  by  a  sharp  blow  from  a  chisel  along  "the 
line  of  cleavage" — that  is  to  say,  in  the  plane 
of  the  crystals.  But  Avorkmen  are  so  apt,  in 
performing  this  delicate  operation,  to  ruin  the 
gem  that  it  is  seldom  risked,  and  the  slow  but 
surer  agency  of  the  diamond-dust  Avheel  is  gen- 
erally employed.  It  is  a  tedious  business.  At 
Mr.  Costar's  shops  in  Amsterdam  diamonds  arc 
ground  steadily  for  a  Avhole  day  without  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  their  surface.  It  took 
tAvo  years'  steady  Avork  to  cut  the  Pitt  dia- 
mond. But  art  is  long,  and  diamond-cutters 
are  patient.  Sometimes  two  rough  diamonds 
are  made  to  cut  each  other;  as  fast  as  one 
f\icet  is  completed  the  solder  is  melted  out  of 
the  stick,  and  the  diamond  rejjlaced  in  a  dif- 
ferent position. 

The  great  diamonds  of  the  Avorld  are  as  fa- 
mous as  the  great  mountains  or  rivers.  Who 
has  not  read  of  the  Koli-i-noor,  the  "Mountain 
of  Light, "  Avhich  has  been  stolen  from  soA^er- 
eign  by  soA^ereign  for  near  a  thousand  years, 
its  last  proprietor — by  title,  at  least,  semi-fe- 
lonious— being  her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  ?  Every  body  knoAvs  that  the  Koh-i- 
noor  first  belonged  to  the  god  Krischnu.  From 
him — poor,  helpless  god  ! — it  Avas  stolen  by  a 
Avild  Delhi  chief,  Avho  Avore  it  in  his  hat ;  from 
him  by  Ala-ed-Din ;  from  him,  in  1526,  by 
Baber  of  the  Moguls.  To  Aurunzebe  it  oc- 
curred that  the  Koh-i-noor,  like  other  diamonds, 
Avould  be  the  better  for  some  polishing  and  cut- 
ting. Unhappily,  the  diamond-cutter  Avho  re- 
ceiA^ed  it  in  charge  Avas  unskillful.  From  793 
carats  the  blockhead  cut  it  doAvn  to  186.  Au- 
runzebe Avas  for  cutting  him  doAvn  on  the  same 
scale,  beginning  Avith  his  head ;  and  really,  in 
the  interest  of  art,  one  can  not  but  deplore  the 
felloAv's  escape.  It  should  haA'e  Aveighed  at  least 
400  carats,  and  been  Avorth  say  $5X)0,000,000. 
As  it  is,  it  Avould  not  fetch  more  than  the  value 
of  a  cdliple  of  stout  cities.  A  mere  pebble. 
Nadir  Shah  stole  it  when  his  turn  came  ;  from 
his  descendants  it  was  Avrenched  by  Achmet 
Shah ;  from  his  son  it  was  extorted  by  Run- 
jeet  Singh  ;  and  from  his  people  it  Avas  "  con- 
veyed" by  British  troops,  who  loyally  present- 
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ed  it  to  their  Queen,  who  showed  it  to  her  people 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Her  Majesty  was 
not  satisfied  with  its  brilliancy,  and  had  it  cut  again, 
this  time  by  the  great  diamond-cutter,  Costar,  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  reduced  it  to  106  carats. 

The  cutting  marked  an  epoch.       Costar  and  his 
men  came  over  from  Amsterdam  for  the  purpose,  and 
were  installed  at  the  Queen's  jeweler's  work-shop.     A 
steam-engine  was  erected  to  do  the  work,  and  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  who  set  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  and  made  the  first  cut.     All  England, 
through  representatives  in  the  press,  was  a  breathless 
spectator  of  the  thrilling  scene.     A  single  slip  of  the 
cutter's  hand  might  have  done  a  mischief  not  to  be 
measured  save  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds.     A  mo- 
ment's inattention  might  have  cost  a  million.     Happily  the 
operators'  nerves  were  steady,  and  their  thoughts  concentrated 
on  their  work,  so  that  no  accident  occurred.     Long  and  loud 
were  the  controversies  to  which  the  cutting  gave  rise — one 
party  claiming  that  these  Dutch  Jews  were  ruining  the  finest 
jewel  in  England,  others  maintaining  that  without  a  new  cut- 
ting the  Koh-i-noor  was  comparatively  valueless.     Whichever 
was  right,  Costar  carried  his  point,  and  connoisseurs  and  the 
trade  are  now  generally  agreed  that  the  cutting  was  beneficial. 
It  is  now  a  perfect  brilliant,  with  duly  proportioned  table, 
facets,  and  culet.     Its  previous  shape,  as  the  accompanying 
illustration  shows,  was  irregular — neither  rose  nor  brilliant. 

The  largest  known  diamond  is  said  to  be  the  Braganza^  in 
the  possession  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  It  weighs  1880  car- 
ats. But — we  implore  the  readers  of  this  periodical  not  to 
reveal  the  secret  to  the  Portuguese  minister — it  is  whispered 
that  the  Braganza  is  no  diamond  at  all,  but  merely  a  lump  of 
rock-crystal.  If  not,  why  will  not  his  majesty  of  Portugal  al- 
low it  to  be  examined  ? 

There  was  a  diamond  (367  carats)  three  times  as  large  as 
the  Koh-i-noor  found  in  Borneo  in  1760.  News  of  the  discov- 
ery spread,  and  the  tribe  which  didn't  find  it  made  war  on  the 
tribe  which  did,  and  a  good  hearty  war  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  duration  ensued.  When  the  time  for  reconstruction  ^^g; 
arrived  the  diamond  still  remained  with  its  original  possessor 
— the  Rajah  of  Mattam.  Those  canny  people,  the  Dutch,  cov- 
eted the  stone,  and  after  various  ineffectual  negotiations,  they 
offered  the  Rajah  in  exchange  for  it  a  couple  of  gun-boats  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars  in  specie.  But  the  worthy  potentate 
declined,  stating  that  the  fortunes  of  his  house  depended  on 
the  possession  or  non-possession  of  the  gem. 

Every  reader  of  Sind- 
bad  the  Sailor  knoAvs  how 
diamonds  are  procured  in 
Borneo.  They  lie  in  a 
valley  in  which  it  is  death 
to  tread.  Pieces  of  beef 
are  therefore  cautiously 
rolled  down  the  hill-sides 
into  the  valley,  and  the 
diamonds  stick  in  the  soft 
meat.  That,  voracious 
bird,  the  roc,  feeling 
lunch  time  at  hand,  pres- 
ently swoops  down  on 
these  joints  and  carries 
them  off.  But  alarmed 
by  the  shouts  and  mis- 
siles of  diamond-hunters 
on  peaks  above,  he  drops 
THE  MATTAM  T^TAMnN[T>.  hls  prcy,   and   thus  the 
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gems  are  secured.  Sindbad, 
as  every  one  knows,  took  as 
many  as  he  could  carry — say 
a  hundred  weight  —  worth 
enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
national  debts  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to- 
gether. 

Another     fine     diamond, 
weighing  nearly  200  carats, 
is  the  Orloff,  which  Avas  once 
the  eye  of  an  Indian  Polyphe- 
mus.    A  rogue  of  a  French- 
man coveted   the  gem,   be- 
came a  Pagan  priest,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  near  the  bright-eyed  deity ;    one 
dark  night  he  gouged  the  god,  and  sold 
his   booty  for   $14,000.       The   Empress 
Catharine  bought  it,  giving  its  possessor 
in  payment  $100,000  in  money,  a  pension 
of  $4000  a  year,  and  a  patent  of  nobility. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  finest  diamonds  in  ex- 
istence in  the  civilized  world. 

The  famous  Pitt  diamond,  Avhich  is 
nearly  as  large,  is  one  of  the  crown  jew- 
els of  France.  Whetber  Governor  Pitt  liought  it  or  stole  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  Governor  published 
a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  he  came  by  it  honestly ;  but  judg- 
ing from  tlie  developments  of  the  "Warren  Hastings  trial,  the 
probabilities  arc  the  other  way.  However  this  nuiy  be,  Pitt 
possessed  the  diamond  at  a  time  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
wanted  one,  and  he  sold  it  for  $G50,000.  At  the  French 
revolution  it  was  stolen.  But  to  possess  a  diamond  worth 
half  a  million  is  worse  than  owning  an  elephant.  Tlio 
thief,  not  being  a  king,  could  not  justify  his  title  ;  and 
after  various  struggles  between  policy  and  covetousness,  he 
did  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  he 
sent  it  back.  Napoleon  the  Great  wore  it  in  the  hilt  of  his 
state  sword.  The  lesser  Napoleon  exhibits  it  on  state  days 
to  his  people. 

Blood  and  murder  mark  every  step  of  the  history  of  the 
beautiful  Sancy  diamond,  which,  though  weighing  only  r>'6^ 
carats,  and  worth  hardly  a  million  dollars,  is  entitled  to  a 
high  place  among  noted  gems.  It  wa?  an  heir-loom  in  the 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  one  of  the  many 
fierce  battles  in  which  the  stormy  dukes  en- 
gaged in  the  stormy  Middle  Ages,  the  Burgun- 
dian  chief  was  cut  doAvn,  and  on  his  body  some 
human  vulture  found  and  carried  off  the  dia- 
mond. The  vulture  sold  it  to  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, who  Avas  not  particular  about  the  vender's 
title.  Ten  years  afterward  the  King,  being 
sorely  pressed  for  money,  sold  it  to  the  Baron  de 
Sancy.  By  him,  a  loyal  courtier,  it  was  sent  to 
the  King  of  France  as  a  present.  Unhappily, 
news  of  the  present  went  before,  and  a  band  of 
robbers  attacked  the  messenger  and  sIcav  him. 
The  faithful  man,  in  his  last  agony,  determined 
to  balk  his  assassins.  He  swalloAved  the  dia- 
mond. Dismay  befell  the  baron  when  he  heard  the  news  ;  but  the  practical  monarch  speedily 
cut  open  the  corpse  of  the  dead  messenger,  and  found  the  jewel  undigested  in  his  stomach, 
where  it  would  have  caused  him  great  inconvenience  if  he  had  not  had  other  and  graver  in- 
juries to  complain  of  From  the  King  of  France  it  passed  to  James  the  Second  of  England  as 
the  price  of  one  of  those  acts  of  subserviency  which  eventually  cost  James  his  throne.  In  his 
exile  and  poverty  poor  James  sold  it  for  a  bagatelle  of  $125,000,  and  it  remained  among  the 
French  crown  jewels  till  the  Revolution.     In  the  sack  of  the  palace  there  was  a  bloody  fight 
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over  it,  and  the  survivor  carried  it 
off.  Through  the  aid  of  Fouche 
Napoleon  contrived  to  recover  it ; 
but  it  bore  bad  luck,  and  after 
owning  it  for  a  while  he  sold  it  for 
a  large  sum  to  Prince  Paul  Demidoff.  The  Earl  of  Westmeath 
owned  it  a  few  years  back,  and  now  it  is  understood  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  heirs  of  the  famous  Indian  merchant  Sir  Jametsee  Jejee- 
bhoy. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  a  fine  diamond,  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  called  the  Shah,  which  came  from  Persia,  and 
weighs  86  carats.  It  is,  however,  disfigured  by  an  inscription  in 
the  Persian  language.  A  large  diamond  called  the  Florentine, 
weighing  139-|-  carats,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, whose  predecessors  got  it  from  Pope  Julius  the  Second.  It 
was  said  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  like 
the  Sancy,  to  have  been  taken  by  a  soldier  from  the  body  of  a  duke 
killed  in  battle.  The  soldier  sold  it  for  a  florin  to  a  priest,  who  sold 
it  to  a  merchant,  and  so,  after  passing  through  various  hands,  it 
reached  the  Pope  and  Emperor.  This  gem  is  not  perfectly  white, 
and  is  therefore  worth  less  than  many  of  the  gems  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

One  of  the  finest  modern  diamonds  is  called  the  Star  of  the  South. 
It  was  found  in  Brazil,  in  1853,  by  a  negro,  who  won  his  freedom  by 
the  lucky  discovery.  Its  weight,  at  present,  after  cutting,  is  125 
carats.  It  belongs  to  the  famous  diamond-cutter  Costar  of  Amster- 
dam, who,  if  any  American  millionaire  desires  to  own  the  biggest 
gem  in  America,  will  probably  be  happy  to  sell  it  to  him  for  a  million, 
more  or  less. 

A  celebrated  blue  diamond  is  known  as  the  Hope,  from  having 
been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  great  house  of  Hope 
and  Cor,,  of  Amsterdam.  It  weighed  nearly  45  carats,  and  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1851.  Before  the  French  Revolution  the  kings 
of  France  possessed  a  blue  diamond  of  great  value.  It  was  stolen 
with  other  jewels  by  the  revolutionists  and  has  never  been  seen 
since.  The  thief  may  have  lost  it  or  sent  it  to  India.  If  it  were 
in  Europe  and  publicly  owned  it  would  have  been  discovered  and  re- 
claimed long  ago. 

There  is  a  fine  red  diamond  among  the  Russian  crown  jewels. 
It  weighs  10  carats,  and  cost  the  Emperor  Paul  100,000  rubles. 
A  fine  green  diamond,  weighing  48|^  carats,  is  exhibited  at  Dres- 
den. The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  before  his  flight,  owned  a  beau- 
tiful blue  diamond ;  whether  he  took  it  with  him  or  not  the  Italian 
papers  have  not  revealed.  The  Polar  Star,  a  splendid  brilliant,  was 
purchased  by  Paul  I.  of  Russia  for  an  immense  sum,  and  is  still 
among  the  Russian  crown  jewels.  The  Cumberland,  a  very 
stone,  was  stolen  from  the  kings  of  Hanover,  and  bought  for 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  by  the  city  of  London  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  It  has  lately  been  restored  to  Hanover  by  Queen 
Victoria.  The  Empress  Eugenie  has  a  fine  brilliant  which 
bears  her  name,  and  was  a  wedding  present  from  her  loving 
husband.  It  weighs  51  carats.  A  curious  triangular  diamond, 
called  the  Nassac,  was  taken  by  Warren  Hastings  in  one  of  his 
Indian  Avars,  and  was  sold  by  the  East  India  Company  in  Lon- 
don. It  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  man  in  England.  The  history 
of  the  Pigott  diamond,  weighing  82  carats,  illustrates  the  limited 
area  of  the  market  for  large  gems.    It  was  forced  to  sale  a  quar- 
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TUB  riGGOTT. 

ter  of  a  century  since,  and 
was  valued  at  $  150, 000.  No 
one  woul'vi  give  more  than 
$30,000  for  it,  and  for  that  sum  it  was  sold  to 
the  great  jewelers,  Rundell  and  Bridge,  who  dis- 
posed of  it  a  few  years  later  for  $150,000  to  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  A  drop  -  shaped  brilliant, 
exquisitely  pure,  and  weighing  76  carats,  is 
owned  by  a  London  merchant  named  Dresden. 
It  is  known  by  his  name. 

If  the  various  nations  of  Europe  should  ever 
come  to  their  senses,  and  substitute  for  their 
present  Governments  institutions  better  suited 
to  the  age,  what  would  become  of  all  these 
jewels?  Who  would  give  a  million  for  the 
Koh-i-noor  ?  Let  us  answer  our  own  question, 
Yankee  flishion,  by  asking  another.  What 
would  be  said  of  President  Johnson  if  he  pro- 
posed \f>  spend,  not  a  million,  but  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  $10,000  for  state  jewels? 
Fancy  the  diatribes  of  the  Opposition  papers ! 

Wheii  we  remember  that  the  diamond  is 
pure  carbon  in  a  crystallized  form,  and  no- 
thing more,  it  is  amazing  that  it  can  not  be 
manufactured.  Carbon  is  one  of  the  common- 
est of  all  organic  substances.  It  abounds  in 
our  bodies,  in  the  air  Ave  breathe,  in  almost 
every  article  we  eat,  in  the  fuel  Avliich  warms 
us  in  cold  weather,  and  the  oil  which  lights  our 
winter  evenings.  For  centuries  scientific  men 
have  tried  in  vain  to  make  diamonds.  The 
philosopher's  stone  has  not  been  more  zealous- 
ly sought.  Yet  no  success  has  attended  the  va- 
rious experiments.  A  French  professor  claims 
to  have  made  diamonds,  but  his  gems  are  invis- 
ible to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be  detected 
under  the  microscope.  Time,  it  seems,  per- 
haps tens  of  thousands  of  years,  are  required 
for  the  crystallization  of  carbon  into  the  limpid 
jewel.  Scientific  men,  at  Sevres,  in  France, 
succeeded  after  many  failures  in  making  small 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  topazes.  But  it  was 
foimd  that  the  manufactured  gems  cost  as  much 
as  if  not  more  than  the  genuine  stones,  and  the 
manufacture  was  discontinued.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  as  science  develops,  we  shall  learn  the 
earth's  secret,  and  make  diamonds  by  the  ounce 
Troy.  But  of  late  years  the  progress  in  that 
direction  has  been  small. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  diamond  is  the 
hardest  known  substance,  and  that  it  will  scratch 
every  other  jewel.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  it  can  not  be  broken.  Old  writers  on  dia- 
monds laid  down  the  rule  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  break  a  diamond  on  an  anvil ;  that  the 


stone,  if  persistently  struck  with  ade- 
quate force,  would  either  split  the 
hammer  or  sink  into  the  anvil.  In 
obedience  to  this  smart  theory  many 
of  the  finest  Brazilian  diamonds  were 
shivered  to  pieces  on  anvils  by  igno- 
rant finders.  Hard  as  it  is  the  dia- 
mond will  split,  and  may  even  be  pul- 
verized by  a  due  application  of  force. 
Another  common  error  about  dia- 
monds is  that  they  will  all  cut  glass. 
All  diamonds  will  scratch  glass ;  but 
no  diamond  will  cut  it  unless  it  be 
one  whose  angles  are  acute.  Gla- 
ziers' diamonds  are  sharp-pointed,  with  angles 
of  5°  or  less.  Such  diamonds,  in  the  trade, 
are  done  up  in  small  parcels  of  500  or  more  to 
the  carat,  and  care  must  be  taken  in  handling 
them  not  to  breathe  on  them,  a^  they  are  liable 
to  be  blown  away  by  the  slightest  breath. 

The  Indians  call  the  rock-crystal  an  unripe 
diamond,  and  the  real  jewel  a  ripe  diamond. 
Their  notion  evidently  was  that  it  was  a  vege- 
table. In  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  was  classed  as  an  animal.  A  noble 
lady  had  two  fine  diamonds  which  she  kept 
secluded  in  her  cabinet,  taking  them  out  on 
fine  days  to  air  and  polish  them.  In  due  time 
she  was  surprised,  on  visiting  the  case  in  which 
they  lay,  to  find  a  little  diamond  snugly  en- 
sconced between  them.  After  an  interval  of 
some  months,  another  little  pledge  of  affection 
in  the  form  of  a  well-cut  brilliant  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  regularly  thereafter  the  loving 
pair  continued  to  increase  their  species.  These 
facts  are  about  as  well  attested  as  most  facts  in 
history.  A  learned  professor  thinks  there  must 
have  been  a  reproductive  virtue  in  the  air  of 
the  place  where  these  diamonds  were  kept. 
We  have  heard  of  that  kind  of  air  before. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  you  say  "jewels"  to 
a  lady  of  fashion  in  New  York,  you  mean  dia- 
monds— nothing  less.  There  are,  however, 
other  stones  which  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  emerald  has  lately  come  into  fashion,  and 
pure  flawless  emeralds  of  one  to  two  carats  are 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  diamonds.  Perfect 
emeralds,  of  a  bright  green,  and  well  propor- 
tioned, are  as  rare  as  diamonds.  An  emerald 
of  five  carats,  noAV  at  Tiffany's,  is  valued  at 
$1800.  Emeralds  possess  a  history  older  than 
diamonds  can  boast.  There  was  a  fine  emerald 
in  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ; 
some  commentators  say  it  was  only  a  carbuncle. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Nero,  who  had  weak 
eyes,  used  spectacles  of  emerald,  and  watched 
the  fights  of  gladiators  through  them.  Pliny 
mentions  a  statue  of  a  lion  with  emerald  eyes 
Avhich  was  set  over  the  grave  of  Hermione  on 
the  shore  of  Cyprus ;  the  glare  of  the  green 
stones  frightened  the  fish  away,  and  the  fisher- 
men for  their  own  protection  gouged  the  lion, 
and  supplied  him  with  less  glittering  eye- 
balls. The  Spanish  conquerors  of  Peru  found 
the  emerald  deified.  Falling  in  with  the  fan- 
cy of  the  natives,  they  declared  that  the  god- 
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dess  Esmeralda  required  offerings  of  her  own 
children  to  appease  her  wrath,  and  the  sim- 
ple Peruvians  brought  the  gems  to  the  temple 
by  the  bushel.  A  hundred  weight  was  sent 
as  a  Christmas  present  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Many  large  emeralds  are  owned  by  monarchs 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  as  the  value  of  the 
emerald  does  not  increase  in  the  square  of 
its  weight,  like  the  diamond,  they  are  not  so 
famous  as  large  diamonds.  Dhuleep  Singh, 
in  India,  owns  an  emerald  three  inches  long  by 
two  wide  and  half  an  inch  deep.  The  Kaiser 
has  an  emerald  weighing  2000  carats,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  one  that  weighs  nine 
ounces  Troy. 

Surrounded  by  diamonds  and  gracefully  set, 
the  emerald  looks  well  in  a  brooch  or  tiara. 
But  until  lately  so  many  green  stones  of  no 
value  were  worn  for  emeralds  that  persons  who 
did  not  care  to  have  their  jewels  suspected  sel- 
dom purchased  them. 

Another  gem  which,  when  pure  and  of  the 
right  color,  is  as  valuable  as  the  diamond,  is 
the  ruby.  The  true  scientific  name  of  this 
gem  is  the  corundum,  which  designation  covers 
the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  Oriental  topaz. 
All  three  are  alike — the  same  stone  in  fact — 
save  in  color.  The  ruby  is  red — color  of  pig- 
eon's blood ;  the  sapphire  blue  ;  the  topaz  yel- 
low. They  differ  vastly  in  price,  however.  A 
splendid  sapphire,  36  carats  in  weight,  is  now 
offered  in  this  city  for  $3000 ;  while  a  ruby, 
weighing  only  li  carats,  is  worth  $200.  Ru- 
bies of  very  light  color  or  very  dark  color  are 
worth  less,  and  are  principally  used  by  watch- 
makers. To  be  first-class  a  ruby  must  be  of 
the  color  of  "pigeon's  blood,"  bright,  sharp 
red.  Such  gems  are  rarely  found  outside  of 
the  kingdom  of  Birmalh.  The  gods  of  Birmah 
live  in  a  splendid  hall  underground  lighted  ex- 
clusively by  rubies,  and  the  proudest  title  of 
the  King  of  Birmah  is  "Lord  of  the  Rubies." 
He  is  a  jealous  lord.  The  ruby  mines  are  a 
state  monopoly,  and  not  only  are  the  miners 
forbidden  to  sell  gems,  but  foreigners  are  never 
permitted  to  see  the  mines  or  the  jewels  in  the 
King's  treasury.  It  is  said  that  he  has  many 
fine  rubies ;  but  as  nobody  who  can  be  trusted 
has  seen  them,  the  story  is  a  matter  of  faith. 

In  China  rubies  are  valued  as  highly  as  dia- 
monds. Fashionable  ladies  wear  them  on  the 
slippers  which  cover  their  poor  little  misshapen 
feet.  The  Greeks  cut  them  into  cameos,  some 
of  which  exist  still.  But  more  than  half  the 
rubies  of  commerce  are  an  inferior  gem  called 
spinels.  It  is  positively  stated  that  the  rubies 
exhibited  among  the  crown  jewels  of  England 
are  nothing  but  spinels,  worth  little  more  than 
rock-crystal. 

Sapphires  are  found  much  larger  in  size  than 
rubies.  Several,  weighing  over  100  carats,  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time  at  the  courts  of 
Europe.  A  noble  English  lady  owned  a  sap- 
phire which  was  valued  at  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Requiring  money  for  some  emergency  she  sold 
the  gem  and  had  it  replaced  by  a  well-executed 


imitation.  At  her  death  her  heir  paid  legacy 
duty  on  £10,000  for  the  sapphire,  and  was  not 
a  little  chagrined  when  he  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  the  real  gem  had  passed  long  ago 
into  foreign  lands,  and  that  its  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment was  not  worth  the  sum  he  had  paid 
for  the  duty.  Like  the  emerald  the  sapphire 
— "like  unto  the  blue  of  heaven" — looks  best 
when  it  is  surrounded  by  diamonds.  Small 
sapphires,  belted  with  diamonds,  are  sold  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  country  in  rings ; 
but  the  stones  are  generally  so  small  as  to  give 
the  gem  no  chance  of  showing  its  brilliancy. 
Sapphires  weighing  less  than  one  or  two  carats 
always  look  like  bits  of  blue  glass. 

The  topaz  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fashion.  Half  a  century 
ago  this  brilliant  yellow  gem,  which  is  identic- 
al with  the  ruby  and  sapphire  in  every  thing 
but  color,  was  nearly  as  valuable  as  they. 
Now  it  has  no  value  worth  mentioning  as  a 
jewel,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  optical  purposes 
and  by  clock-makers.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  large  quantity  of  stones  of  yellow  quartz 
or  cairngorm  which  are  sold  as  topazes,  and 
resemble  them  so  nearly  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished except  by  the  eye  of  an  experienced 
jeweler.  A  very  large  topaz  brooch  or  ring 
can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars.  In  Great 
Britain  officers  in  Highland  regiments  often 
wear  what  they  call  topazes  in  the  hilt  of  their 
dirks ;  these  stones  are  merely  cairngorm — a 
crystal  of  quartz. 

A  much  finer,  and  latterly  quite  a  popular 
crystal  of  quartz  is  the  amethyst,  which  sells 
freely  in  this  country  at  prices  far  above  its 
real  value.  It  is  not  a  precious  stone  ;  but  its 
violet  color,  and  when  properly  cut,  its  play 
of  light,  are  pleasing,  and  often  fascinate  pup^ 
chasers  of  jewelry.  A  fine  amethyst,  an  inch 
across,  and  deep  in  proportion,  is  worth,  when 
cut,  either  as  a  brilliant  or  as  a  cameo,  from 
$50  to  $75 ;  most  of  our  jewelers,  however, 
would  ask  $100. 

The  turquoise  has  been  a  favorite  gem  for 
centuries.  Shylock  wept  over  his  lost  tur- 
quoise, and  Mohammed's  followers  slaughtered 
Christians  with  cimeters  adorned  on  the  hilts 
with  turquoises  engraved  with  the  sacred  name 
of  Allah.  Of  late  years  rings  of  alternate  pearl 
and  turquoise  have  been  quite  popular  with  ten- 
der swains  of  small  means.  Fair  small  tur- 
quoises can  be  bought  of  wholesale  jcAvelers  for 
a  couple  of  dollars ;  large  stones — say  an  inch 
wide — have  been  sold  as  high  as  $2000.  The 
finest  turquoises  come  from  Persia,  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  Shah,  like  the  King  of 
Birmah,  will  not  suffer  the  finest  gems  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  The  turquoise  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  varying  in  lustre  at  different  times,  seem- 
ingly from  atmospheric  causes.  Imaginative 
Orientals  conceived  that  it  possessed  human 
feelings,  and  shared  the  sensations  of  its  own- 
er. A  rich  man  owned  a  turquoise  whose 
exceeding  brilliancy  was  the  envy  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.    One   day  he   fell   sick,  and   for 
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days  and  weeks  he  lay  prostrate.  When  he 
was  first  attacked  a  dimness  was  seen  to  over- 
spread the  turquoise ;  it  grew  gradually  dim- 
mer and  duller  until  at  last,  when  the  man 
died,  it  was  almost  opaque.  In  this  condition 
it  was  sold  for  a  song  by  his  executors.  It 
was  bought  by  a  young  man  of  good  spirits, 
and  had  no  sooner  been  placed  on  his  finger 
than  it  began  to  brighten.  He  was  a  good- 
tempered  fellow,  and  the  world  treated  him 
well:  the  turquoise,  sharing  his  feelings,  re- 
covered brilliancy  day  by  day,  and  at  last  shone 
forth  with  all  its  old  eclat. 

The  only  precious  stone  which  defies  imita- 
tion is  the  opal.  This  brilliant  gem,  whose 
play  of  color  is  unequaled  elsewhere  in  na- 
ture, is  found  in  Hungary  and  in  Honduras. 
It  is  a  form  of  quartz  with  an  admixture  of 
water  and  air  in  infinitesimal  crevices.  When 
moved  about  in  the  sunlight  it  exhibits  all  the 
prismatic  colors  in  such  variety,  and  with  such 
sudden  and  inexplicable  whim,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  a  life  within  itself  Large  opals  are 
rare,  and  have  always  been  valued  at  ver}'  high 
prices.  For  an  opal  in  the  museum  at  Vienna 
$250,000  were  oifered  unsuccessfully.  Marc 
Antony  is  said  to  have  sent  a  Roman  Senator 
into  exile  because  he  would  not  sell  him  an 
opal  ring  which  he  owned,  and  for  which  the 
triumvir  offered  a  bagatelle  of  $825,000.  Un- 
like the  emerald  and  the  sapphire  or  ru])y  the  opal 
looks  best  alone — either  in  ring  or  breast-pin. 
Like  the  diamond  it  is  its  own  best  companion. 
It  possesses  an  animation  of  its  own,  and  either 
dwarfs  all  duller  jewels,  or  is  crushed  out  by 
the  superior  brilliancy  of  such  gems  as  the 
diamond  and  ruby.  In  this  country  opal  rings 
and  pins  are  not  uncommon,  nor  are  they  very 
expensive.  A  fine  opal  of  20  carats,  with  the 
wonderful  "Harlequin"  play  of  color,  can  be 
bought  for  $350. 

But  next  to  the  diamond,  the  gem  of  gems, 
is  the  pearl.  Its  purity  and  delicacy  of  tint, 
its  inimitable  perfection  of  form,  its  exquisite 
effect  when  laid  upon  the  smooth  white  neck 
or  the  braided  hair  of  a  fair  girl,  have  rendered 
it  a  deserved  favorite  Avith  the  sex.  When  a 
love-struck  swain  wishes  to  condense  into  one 
word  all  his  admiration  of  his  lady  love,  he 
calls  her  his  "pearl."  No  lover  in  his  senses 
ever  addressed  his  lady  friend  as  his  sapphire 
or  his  turquoise.  Yet  the  origin  of  the  pearl 
is  supposed  to  be  fouler  than  that  of  any  other 
gem — as  foul  as  that  of  ambergris.  It  is  found, 
as  every  one  knows,  in  oysters  and  mussels. 
Some  authorities  declare  that  it  is  a  deposit 
made  by  the  oyster  round  some  atom  of  for- 
eign matter  which  has  intruded  into  its  shell 
and  can  not  be  expelled.  This  is  the  notion 
entertained  in  China,  where  ingenious  people 
try  to  make  their  oysters  manufacture  pearls 
by  thrusting  specks  of  hard  matter  through 
their  opened  shell.  But  they  have  never  thus 
far  succeeded.  Another  theory  is,  that  pearls 
are  a  disease  of  the  oyster — a  sort  of  tumor  or 
fungoid  growth — perhaps  analogous  to  a  wen 


or  goitre  in  the  human  species.  But  however 
they  originate,  they  are,  and  always  have  been, 
most  popular  jewels.  Large  pearls  were  owned 
in  Rome ;  if  the  satirist  can  be  believed  many 
a  fair  lady  sacrificed  what  should  have  been 
dearer  than  life  i'.self  for  the  possession  of  a 
tmio,  as  drop-pearls  were  called.  A  cart  was 
required  to  carry  off"  the  pearls  which  Pompey 
took  from  Mithridates.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
at  this  late  day,  to  demonstrate  the  falsehood 
of  the  popular  story  about  Cleopatra  having 
dissolved  a  pearl  Avorth  150,000  golden  crowns 
in  vinegar  and  drunk  the  mixture.  A  liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  such  a  pearl  would  have 
dissolved  the  lady's  throat  as  well.  But  we 
may  safely  believe  that  the  Egyptian  Queen  had 
pearls,  and  large  ones. 

In  our  day  pearls  are  obtained  in  the  Red 
Sea,  off  Ceylon,  and  some  other  Indian  islands, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Panama  in  the  Pacific,  and  in 
many  streams  and  rivers  in  all  the  continents. 
But  the  finest  pearls  are  found  in  the  Red  Sea 
and  off"  Cejdon.  The  oysters  containing  them, 
which  are  twice  as  large  as  a  large  Shrewsbury, 
lie  at  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  and  are 
gathered  by  divers.  Over  a  thousand  trained 
divers  follow  the  trade  in  Ceylon.  These  men 
are  so  practiced  that  they  will  remain  two, 
three,  and  in  some  cases  as  long  as  five  min- 
utes under  water.  To  descend  rapidly  to  the 
bottom,  they  hold  in  their  right  hand,  or  at- 
tach to  their  feet,  when  they  leave  the  boat,  a 
pyramidal  stone  weighing  20  or  25  pounds. 
This  carries  them  down  with  considerable  ve- 
locity. Once  at  the  bottom,  they  grope  for 
oysters,  and  tearing  them  up,  thrust  them  into  a 
bag  which  is  fastened  round  their  neck.  Their 
left  hand,  during  the  dive,  is  almost  always  oc- 
cupied in  holding  their  nostrils  tight.  When 
they  begin  to  feel  exhausted,  or  their  bag  is 
full,  they  give  a  signal  to  their  comrades  above, 
and  are  quickly  hauled  up,  and  left,  bleeding 
from  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  to  recover  for  a 
fresh  descent.  The  great  enemy  against  which 
these  divers  have  to  contend  is  the  ground- 
shark.  Though  each  boat  contains  a  sorcerer 
whose  business  it  is  to  charm  the  sharks  away  ; 
and  besides  this,  on  fishing  days,  a  party  of 
priests  pray  vigorously  all  day  on  the  shore,  re- 
fusing all  sustenance  except  strong  toddy,  yet 
still  the  sharks  vnll  bite  sometimes,  and  many 
a  pearl-diver  is  gobbled  up  each  year.  By- 
and-by,  the  diving-bell  will  be  used  more  gen- 
erally in  pearl  fisheries,  and  then  such  acci- 
dents will  be  less  frequent. 

The  Panama  pearls  are  often  dark-colored 
or  gray,  and  possess  less  value  than  Persian  or 
Indian  pearls.  In  China  yellow  and  brown 
pearls  are  popular ;  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope no  pearl  is  popular  unless  it  is  pure  white. 
There  are  famous  pearls  as  famous  diamonds. 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain  bought  a  pearl  to  which 
was  given  the  name  oi  LaPelegrina.  It  is  now 
in  Russia,  and  is  valued  at  $500,000  gold. 
There  is  a  $300,000  pearl  in  Persia.  The 
Queen  of  England  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
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each  owns  pearls  -worth  $100,000.  All  these 
gems  are  pure  white. 

A  feAv  years  •since  quite  an  excitement  arose 
in  New  Jersey  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  pearls  in  mussels.  Mussels  abounded  in  the 
rivers  of  Jersey,  and  as  a  pearl  was  found  in 
one  of  every  five  or  ten  thousand  mussels,  farm- 
ers living  by  the  side  of  rivers  abandoned  their 
work  and  devoted  themselves  to  mussel  fish- 
ing. In  one  season  they  extirpated  the  mus- 
sel tribe,  and  found  when  they  had  done  that 
they  had,  on  the  average,  made  about  half  as 
much  money  as  they  would  have  realized  if 
they  had  worked  the  same  number  of  days  on 
their  farms.  A  good  many  pearls  were  found  ; 
but  none  of  the  first  quality.  One  large  pearl, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  bought  by  Tif- 
fany and  Company  for  $1100,  and  sold  by  them 
shortly  afterward  for  $1400.  Subsequently, 
repenting  of  the  sale.  Tiffany  and  Company 
bought  back  the  gem,  sent  it  to  Europe,  and 
sold  it  there  for  $2300.  A  few  other  fair 
pearls  worth  from  $10  to  $75  were  brought  in 
from  Jersey  by  farmers  and  sold.  There  is 
now^  at  Tiffany's  a  beautiful  pearl  weighing  32 
grains,  and  valued  at  $1000.  Its  birthplace  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  suspected  to  have  come 
from  the  Little  Miami.  This  splendid  jewel, 
which  is  so  delicate  that  it  seems  almost  prof- 
anation to  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  appears  as 
smooth  and  as  stainless  under  the  microscope 
as  to  the  naked  eye,  while  the  most  higlily- 
polished  diamonds,  under  the  microscope,  look 
as  rough  as  soap-stone. 

Pearls  are  measured  by  the  grain,  not  the 
carat.  Fine  gems  of  five  grains  weight  are 
worth  $9  @  $10 ;  ten  grains,  $50 ;  twenty 
grains,  $250  @  $300 ;  thirty  grains,  $750  @ 
$1000.  Like  most  jewels,  they  are  cheaper  in 
Europe  than  in  this  country. 

Pearls  are  a  favorite  gem  for  rings,  and  as  a 
garniture  for  cameos  or  other  brooches.  But, 
in  this  case,  half  pearls  are  generally  used. 
Tlie  pearls  are  split,  and  each  half  does  duty 
for  a  single  pearl.  Sometimes  the  setting  is 
so  contrived  as  to  conceal  the  fact.  Purchas- 
ers may  rely  upon  it  that  wherever  the  pearls 
are  whole  the  setting  will  exhibit  them  in  full 
vicAV. 

False  pearls  are  common  ;  stage  pearls  can 
be  bought  by  the  pound  at  a  small  expense. 
An  experienced  eye  detects  them  at  a  glance ; 
inexperienced  purchasers  can  generally  rely 
upon  the  weight  as  a  guide.  No  artificial  pearl 
weighs  over  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  real  pearl 
of  the  same  size.  Generally  artificial  pearls 
are  more  brittle  than  the  real  gem. 

In  using  the  file  to  test  the  genuineness  of 
gems  (of  course  no  such  test  can  be  used  for 
the  pearl  or  opal)  care  must  be  taken  to  apply 
the  file  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side 
of  the  gem.  In  India  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
jewelers  to  cement  a  piece  of  glass  or  crystal 
to  the  imderside  of  a  genuine  diamond,  sap- 
phire, or  ruby ;  in  this  case  the  fraud  may  escape 
detection  if  the  file  be  not  applied  to  both  sides 
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of  the  alleged  jewel.  All  precious  stones  scratch 
glass ;  if,  therefore,  an  alleged  jewel  leaves  no 
mark  on  glass  it  is  not  even  rock-crystal.  A 
white  stone  which  can  be  scratched  by  a  sap- 
phire can  not  be  a  diamond.  An  alleged  ruby, 
sapphire,  or  topaz  which  will  not  scratch  quartz 
must  be  paste.  Of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
diamond  mention  has  already  been  made.  The 
lowest  specific  gravity  of  the  rub}'^  and  sapphire 
is  3.9.  If,  therefore,  a  stone  which  is  jepre- 
sented  to  be  either  of  these  shows  a  less  spe- 
cific gravity  than  this,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
counterfeit. 

Time  was  when  owners  of  jewels  rejoiced 
not  only  in  their  beauty  and  their  value,  but 
likewise  in  their  influence  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  man.  They  were  all  talis- 
mans of  one  kind  or  another.  The  diamond 
protected  young  ladies  from  the  visits  of  those 
extremely  malicious  nocturnal  visitors  called 
incubes ;  from  which  fact,  says  a  scandalous 
chronicler,  the  ladies  of adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  always  removing  their  rings  before  re- 
tiring to  rest.  Men,  says  the  same  authori- 
ty, derived  courage  from  wearing  diamonds. 
Rubies  were  deemed  a  specific  against  the 
plague.  Amethysts  enable  a  man  to  drink  his 
fill  without  getting  drunk.  An  emerald,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  a  false  witness,  will  fill 
him  with  confusion  and  check  the  flow  of  his 
perjury.  A  sapphire  is  invaluable  to  persons 
who  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  princes.  So  on 
throughout  the  list.  Each  stone  had  its  spe- 
cific virtue.  To  this  day  small  pearls  are  pow- 
dered and  taken  as  medicine  for  various  dis- 
eases by  Chinese  mandarins;  and  powdered 
coral  is  used  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  dis- 
eases of  teething  children. 

CHRISTMAS  GUESTS. 
I. 

CLEAR  moonlight  and  cloudy  haze  by  turns; 
keenly  cold,  with  crunchy  snow  ;  and  steel- 
bright  stars  looking  out  of  the  cloudy  rifts,  to 
shiver  and  draw  back  behind  the  comfortable 
shelter. 

Santa  Claus  had  been  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition over  the  great  city,  with  general  reference 
to  finding  out  the  good  children.  He  had  pret- 
ty nearly  made  out  his  lists,  but  was  just  taking 
one  more  look  to  be  sure  that  none  Avcre  forgot- 
ten, as  it  was  only  the  night  before  Christmas- 
Eve.  Jolly  and  contented,  with  the  calm  se- 
renity which  proceeds  from  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  vigorous  digestion,  his  cozy  little  sleigh 
skimmed  over  the  cloudy  road,  his  rein-deer 
striking  tiny  sparks  from  the  highly-electrified 
snow-clouds  as  they  passed. 

"  Miaw  !"  whined  out  from  behind  a  chimney 
of  a  tall,  shabby  tenement  house  in  the  easterly 
part  of  the  city. 

"Eh?  what's  that?" 

"Miaw !  it's  me !  Can't  you  stop  a  moment 
and  hear  what  a  poor  cat  has  to  say  this  cold 
night?" 
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"Why,  is  that  you,  Tom?"  exclaimed  Santa 
Claus.  "  I  thought  that  the  butcher's  dog  kill- 
ed you  long  ago!" 

"My  intimacy  with  that  animal  don't  justify 
that  supposition :  I  haven't  seen  one  since  I  was 
a  kitten.  I  wouldn't  mind  'most  any  treatment 
if  I  could  get  a  good  meat-dinner  once  more. 
Can't  you  give  me  a  ride  ?" 

"Jump  in !  jump  in !"  cried  the  jolly  Saint ; 
"and  tuck  up  your  toes  well,  for  it's  a  snapping 
cold  night." 

"I'll  risk  its  being  colder  any  where  than  on 
the  windward  side  of  that  chimney,"  replied 
Tom.  "I  haven't  been  comfortable  for  days. 
Our  folks  are  out  of  coal." 

"That's  bad,  very  bad,  this  cold  weather," 
said  the  Saint,  as  he  drew  up  the  robes  and 
chirped  to  his  rein-deer. 

"They  went  to  bed  early  to-night,"  contin- 
ued Tom,  "  and  I  stepped  out  of  a  broken  win- 
dow and  clambered  up  on  the  roof.  We  arc 
out  of  oil  too  ;  but  that's  no  matter,  for  I  prefer 
moonlight  and  good  company  to  the  brightest 
of  gas-lights,  though  I  confess  that  they  relish 
better  after  a  good  supper  than  on  an  empty 
stomach.     Our  folks  are  out  of  provisions." 

"Out  of  fuel,  food,  and  lights!  And  such 
weather  too!  Woogh!"  and  the  rosy  Saint 
shivered  under  his  furs. 

"Mrs.  Warren  got  her  supper  where  she 
worked  to-day,  and  when  she  came  home  she 
had  a  big  dough-nut  in  her  pocket  for  Bobby. 
He  oiFered  me  a  bit,  but  I  had  just  eaten  a  small 
mouse,  and  the  child  had  had  nothing,  so  I  re- 
ally hadn't  the  whiskers  to  take  it.  I  picked 
up  the  crumbs,  howQver,  and  they  were  very 
nice." 

"When  we  get  home.  Puss,"  said  Santa 
Claus,  patting  his  furry  friend,  "there's  a  fa- 
mous supper  waiting  for  us." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Tom.  "I  am  not  so 
hungry  as  I  have  been,  however.  Mrs.  Warren 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  not  teaching  Bobby 
to  eat  every  thing.  Now  I  could  catch  many  a 
fat  rat  for  them,  if  she  would  only  cook  them. 
Trip  and  I  could  about  supply  the  family.  I 
often  bring  one  to  her,  and  try  to  make  her  un- 
derstand that  she  is  welcome  to  it ;  but  she  takes 
no  notice  of  it.  People  have  very  unreasonable 
prejudices,  I  think." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  the  Saint.  "I  do  not 
wonder  that  a  cat  of  your  fine  feelings  should 
be  hurt  at  such  neglect.  Meanwhile,  as  we  are 
crossing  the  Canadian  forests,  you  had  better 
cover  your  nose  with  your  tail,  so  as  not  to  get 
the  force  of  the  wind  in  your  throat.  It  is  said 
to  produce  bronchitis." 

So  Tom  curled  himself  up  into  a  little  furry 
ball,  and  quietly  snoozed,  till  a  sudden  stop  and 
a  rattle  of  bells  announced  their  arrival  at  Santa 
Claus's  head-quarters. 

Now  these  premises  need  no  description,  for 
I  have  told  before  how  they  were  in  a  cave  un- 
der Mount  Hecla,  and  warmed  by  hot-air  pipes 
from  the  volcano  furnace,  and  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  a  domesticated  Geyser;  also  a  stream 


of  melted  snow-water,  contrived  with  a  patent 
congelator,  which  thawed  when  you  wanted  cold 
water  and  froze  when  you  didn't ;  and  also  how 
that  they  had  moss  carpets  over  the  icy  floors, 
and  great  fires  roaring  up  the  chimney,  which 
communicated  with  the  great  flue  above;  for 
Santa  Claus  had  made  the  discovery  that  a  fur- 
nace only  takes  ofi"  the  edge  from  a  hyperbore- 
an winter,  and  had  built  great  fire-places,  wide 
enough  to  give  place  to  all  tlie  juvenile  stock- 
ings of  Brigham  Young's  family  ;  and  tlie  great 
Yule  log  was  blazing,  as  if  in  utter  defiance  of 
Arctic  weather. 

A  hot  supper  was  just  ready  to  be  served,  and 
two  great  moss- cushioned  chairs  made  of  the 
woven  "roots  of  the  rifted  pine,"  and  uphol- 
stered with  the  finest  of  seal  furs,  stood  ready  at 
the  table.  The  Saint  sat  down  to  carve,  and 
the  cat  sprang  into  the  opposite  chair,  ready  to 
do  justice  to  the  great  slices  of  venison  which 
were  laid  before  him. 

For  a  time  the  meal  proceeded  in  silence. 
Tom's  appetite  was  chronic,  the  Saint's  acute, 
and  both  had  to  be  satisfied  in  a  measure  before 
conversation  \vas  resumed. 

"And  what  is  the  feeling  in  your  garret  re- 
garding my  anniversary  ?"  remarked  the  Saint. 

"Cold   and  hungry.   Sir.       Cold  and  hun- 

gry." 

"Well,  the  days  are  past  when  I  could  tum- 
ble a  load  of  coal  or  wood  down  chimney,  fol- 
lowing it  up  by  turkeys,  beef,  and  blankets. 
What  does  Mrs.  Warren  do  for  a  living?" 

"Odd  jobs,  cleaning,  washing,  and  helping 
about  generally.  Sometimes  she  gets  some  fine 
washing,  and  then  we  have  a  good  time!  A 
fire  all  day,  and  generally  liver  for  supper !  But 
that's  not  often.  Fuel  is  so  high  that  it  hardly 
pays,*  and  some  days  tlie  poor  woman  is  sick  and 
can't  work  at  all." 

"  How  in  the  world  did  you  chance  to  locate 
yourself  in  such  lean  quarters  ?  a  cat  of  your 
tastes." 

"  In  this  way.  I  am  a  cat  that  has  seen  bet- 
ter days,  like  my  mistress.  My  mother  was  a 
very  fine  tortoise-shell  cat,  and  lived  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  but  she  committed  the  common  and 
fatal  mistake  of  having  too  large  a  family,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  of  my  near  kindred 
met  a  watery  grave." 

Here  Tom  wiped  away  a  tear  with  the  end 
of  his  tail,  and  proceeded  : 

"I  was  left  for  a  time  to  console  my  bereaved 
mother.  Just  at  an  age  when  I  could  begin  to 
appreciate  a  mother's  care  and  return  her  ca- 
resses by  affectionately  scratching  her  face  and 
romping  with  her  tail,  I  found  myself  snatched 
from  a  most  comfortable  nap  beside  her,  on  the 
best  bed  in  the  spare  room,  and  crammed,  head 
foremost,  into  a  pillow-case,  witli "epithets  which 
I  will  not  shock  you  by  repeating.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  they  indicated  entire  disapprobation  of 
our  choice  of  accommodations.  When  I  next 
saw  daylight  after  a  stormy  passage  to  Some- 
where in  the  pillow-case,  I  was  shivering  on  a 
long  flight  of  stairs,   and  Kip,  the  rat-terrier, 
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coming  round  the  corner  under  full  sail  for  my 
staircase. 

"Oh  how  my  heart  beat!  as  I  rushed  up  the 
long  dirty  flights,  and  scampered  into  Mrs.  War- 
ren's room,  which  was  luckily  open,  and  took 
refuge  on  the  top  of  her  tall  closet.  I  must  have 
lost  ounces  in  that  scamper !  INIrs.  Warren  set 
me  a  dish  of  queer-looking  soup,  the  remnant  of 
her  own  dinner,  and,  oddly  enough,  set  my  fore- 
paws  in  the  dish.  After  the  soup  was  eaten  I 
found  great  consolation  for  loss  of  my  mother 
in  licking  off  my  paws,  and  soon  reconciled  my- 
self to  my  situation.  Bobby  and  I  became  the 
best  of  friends,  and  I  easily  earned  my  living 
catching  rats  and  mice,  with  which  the  building 
was  well  stocked.  Bobby,  poor  fellow,  does  not 
fare  so  well.  I  wisli  he  could  live  as  /  do,  and 
he'd  do  well  enough." 

"Have  a  bit  more  of  the  duck?"  asked  the 
Saint,  holding  a  duck  leg  up  temptingly  on  his 
fork. 

"  No,  thank  you,  not  now,"  replied  Tom  ;  "  I 
may  like  it  just  before  I  go  home.  As  for  me,  I 
have  dined,  I  may  say.     Please  excuse  me." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Tom 
skipped  off  the  chair,  and  seating  himself  beside 
the  fire  began  carefully  to  wash  his  face. 

"  The  Meteor  Express  leaves  in  an  hour,"  re- 
marked the  Saint.  "You  will  have  time  for  a 
comfortable  nap  before  you  start.  Meanwhile 
I'll  just  trouble  you  to  go  over  the  list  once 
more." 

"Coal?  food?  wood?  clothing?" 

Tom  nodded. 

"How  about  learning?  any  signs  of  books?" 

"  Bobby  is  learning  his  letters  off  a  hand-bill 
which  his  mother  found  in  the  streets  ;  and  she 
has  a  Bible.  Bobby  often  wishes  that  he  had 
lots  of  pictures.  He  has  the  '  Nigger  Minstrels,' 
'The  Siamese  Twins,'  and  the  'Grand  Eques- 
trio-Terpsichorean  Act  of  Mademoiselle  Joseph- 
ine' stuck  to  the  wall  with  crooked  pins.  I 
think  he  tore  them  off  dead  walls." 

"  School-books,  then — well,  I'll  see,"  and  the 
memorandum-book,  being  nearly  full  of  entries, 
went  back  into  the  Saint's  capacious  pocket. 

"I  expect  I  shall  bo  so  scared  that  my  tail 
will  be  nearly  as  big  as  a  bolster  when  I  get 
home ;  but  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  some- 
thing to  show  my  gratitude  to  the  friends  who 
took  me  in  when  I  had  no  one  to  care  for  me." 

So  saying  Tom  folded  his  paws  under  his 
breast,  dropped  his  head  upon  them,  closed  his 
eyes,  and  went  off  into  a  profound  slumber  be- 
fore the  blazing  fire,  occasionally  opening  his 
eyes  as  if  waking  up  to  enjoy  himself,  and  then 
going  off  again  into  a  doze. 

But  the  good  Saint  had  no  time  to  sleep. 
These  were  busy  days,  and  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished  at  the  head-quarters  with  wrap- 
ping-paper, boxes,  twine,  and  marking-brushes 
was  really  astonishing.  Punctually  to  the  mo- 
ment the  express-train  arrived,  and  Tom  start- 
ed from  his  slumbers  to  jump  aboard,  and  be 
whisked  off  home  in  a  trice.  When  he  arrived 
beside  his  own  chimney  he  was  in  a  high  state 


of  nervous  excitement,  with  preternaturally  great 
eyes  and  fur  on  end,  but  unhurt,  and  glad  to 
get  back. 

II. 

"May  you  go  out  with  your  sled? — Yes, 
dear,  for  an  hour  or  so.  Let  me  wrap  you  up. 
Rubbers — yes — leggins.  Now  little  coatie — now 
cap — comforter.  Yes,  you  7nust  have  the  ear- 
laps  down,  or  little  ears  will  freeze!  Mary 
must  sit  at  the  front  basement  windows  and  look 
out  at  you  sometimes  while  she  sews.  Keep  a 
close  watch  on  him,  Mary — he's  such  a  little 
fellow!" 

So  the  dear  little  mother  prattled  with  her 
boy,  as  she  fumbled  his  fat  fists  into  his  red  mit- 
tens, kissed  his  two  rosy  cheeks,  watched  his 
first  successful  coast  down  the  street  on  his  new 
sled,  and  then  stepped  into  the  street-car,  en  route 
for  "down  town,"  to  do  Christmas  shopping. 

Frankie  coasted  down  the  street  toward  the 
corner  several  times.  It  was  grand  fun  !  The 
snow  was  rather  hummocky,  to  be  sure,  for  some 
of  the  citizens  had  complied  with  the  city  ordi- 
nance, while  some  had  not.  But  it  was  pretty 
good  sledding,  after  all.  The  snow  was  crunch- 
ing cold,  and  Frankie's  cheeks  glowed  like 
Baldwin  apples. 

"Le's  have  a  coast,  will  yer?"  asked  a  stran- 
ger, who  had  just  come  up;  a  ragged  boy,  in  a 
ragged  cap,  blue  fingers,  and  delinquent  nose. 
"Le's  have  a  coast!  I'll  give  yer  sled  right 
back!" 

"Just  a  little  ways?"  asked  Frankie,  loth  to 
part  witii  his  precious  sled,  but  unwilling  to  be 
disobliging. 

"Yes,  'course!  I'll  give  it  right  back!" 
And  without  further  ceremony  the  young  Arab 
laid  hold  of  the  cord. 

"See  here!  this  is  the  way  to  coast!"  And 
running  at  full  speed,  he  tumbled  "belly-bung" 
upon  it.  It  flew  like  lightning  down  to  the 
corner,  and,  to  Frankie's  horror,  i-ound  the  cor- 
ner, impelled  by  a  strong  and  vicious  impulse 
of  the  fellow's  heel  against  the  hard  snow. 
Frankie  pursued  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  which, 
not  being  a  high  rate,  as  he  was  naturally  a  fat 
little  fellow  and  encumbered  with  heavy  cloth- 
ing, he  was  no  match  at  all  for  the  fleet  rascal 
with  the  sled.  Round  one  corner  after  another 
Frankie  followed,  sometimes  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  thief,  crying  and  begging  him  to  stop ; 
till  at  last  he  found,  to  his  great  distress,  that 
he  had  missed  the  boy,  and  lost  his  sled  as  well 
as  his  own  way.  The  early  dark  of  December 
began  to  settle  down  on  the  city ;  feathery  flakes 
began  to  fly.  The  streets  about  him  were  new 
to  him.  The  people  did  not  notice  him  much ; 
but  the  ladies  do  not  liave  on  basquines,  he  no- 
tices, only  woolen  shawls,  and  some  of  them 
have  holes  in  their  gowns,  and  a  good  many 
had  very  old  hoods  on.  Dirty  little  children 
stood,  blue  and  ragged,  by  the  doors,  and  made 
fiices  at  him  as  he  went  past.  Tlic  houses  were 
very  liigh  and  shabby,  and  thougli  the  street- 
lamps  were  lit,  they  only  showed  him  darkened 
windows,  and  didn't  look  at  all  nice  to  him. 
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Frankie  heard  somebody  singing  a  song  in  a 
beer-shop  with  a  small  spruce-tree  stuck  up  over 
the  door.  The  song  stopped  and  a  man  came 
out.  Frankie  hoped  he  would  speak  to  him  but 
he  did  not,  he  was  too  beery -headed  for  that, 
and  walked  instantly  homeward.  Frankie  was 
almost  too  frightened  to  cry,  and  swallowing 
down  his  tears  trudged  on,  temporarily  attracted 
by  the  glare  of  a  tin-shop  and  its  few  cheap 
toys  in  its  window.  He  grew  hungry,  too,  for 
he  had  walked  a  long  way,  and  the  keen  air 
helped  his  appetite. 

He  began  to  wonder  where  home  was,  for  he 
had  not  lived  long  in  the  great  city,  and  did 
not  know  the  ways  about  very  well. 

All  at  once  it  came  over  him  that  he  was  lost, 
and  his  sled  was  gone,  and  he  couldn't  get  home 
to  see  papa  and  mamma,  and  eat  supper,  and 
then  it  was  Christmas-Eve,  and  there  was  no 
little  red  stocking  to  hang  up  for  Santa  Claus 
to  fill,  and  the  little  creature  who  had  been  so 
brave  began  to  cry  and  heartily  to  bewail  his 
fate. 

"What's  the  matter,  little  man?"  asked  a 
voice  behind  him.  It  was  a  woman  who  spoke, 
a  poor  woman,  dressed  in  a  shabby  green  and 
red  shawl ;  but  she  spoke  very  kindly,  and 
Frankie  was  not  afraid  of  her. 

"I  can't  find  my  sled,"  sobbed  Frankie. 
"Where  is  it,  deary  ?"  asked  the  kind  voice. 
"  A  bad  boy  took  it,  and  I  can't  find  mamma, 
and  I'm  tired  and  cold,  and,  oh  dear!  I  can't 
hang  up  my  stocking!  oh  dear!" 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  good  woman, 
"and  I'll  help  you  find  your  mother.  Maybe 
the  man  in  here  knows  where  she  is." 

And  taking  the  fat  little  hand  in  her  rough 
one,  she  led  the  little  fellow  into  the  nearest 
police  station. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Murdock,"  was  her  civil 
salutation. 

"Indeed,  and  is  that  you,  Mrs.  Warren?" 
said  the  "star,"  rousing  up  from  his  nap,  "and 
what's  up  now?" 

"Nothing  but  this;  I  was  just  coming  home 
from  your  house  when  I  found  this  little  chap. 
I've  come  to  give  information,  for  he'll  be  in- 
quired about.     What's  your  name,  deary?" 
"Frankie,"  said  black  eyes. 
"What  else  ?     What's  your  father's  name  ?" 
"Papa's  name  papa,   and  mamma's  name 
darling, ^^ 

"Hear  the  dear  child !  But  what  does  your 
mother  call  your  father?" 

"Mamma  calls  him  'dear  Tom,'  and  'old 
honey.'" 

"Haw!  haw!  haw!"  roared  the  "star." 
"Well,  that  ain't  bad  for  a  four-year-old. 
'Dear  Tom  and  old  honey!'  Young  folk — 
might  be.  Let's  take  his  description,  and  I'll 
send  it  to  the  Chief." 

So  Frankie  was  duly  inventoried  as  "a  boy 
about  four  years  old ;  name  of  Frank ;  well 
dressed ;  velvet  cap,  plaid  cloak,  red  mittens, 
and  tippet ;  don't  know  name  or  residence ;  ap- 
ply to  station ." 


"  And  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Murdock,  I'll 
take  him  home  with  me,  he  can  sleep  with 
Bobby.  He'll  soon  be  hunted  up,  and  your 
place  isn't  the  thing  for  such  a  baby.  You 
know  where  to  find  me." 

"That's  well  thought  of,"  said  Murdock, 
"  and  here's  a  stamp  to  get  a  drop  of  milk  and 
a  bit  of  white  bread  for  his  supper.  I  dare  say 
my  wife  forgot  to  pay  you  for  your  cleaning?" 

"Indeed  she  paid  me,"  said  Mrs.  Warren, 
"  and  a  bit  for  supper  besides.  I'll  gefa  hand- 
ful of  fire  down  stairs  and  warm  the  milk  for 
him." 

So  Mrs.  Warren  and  Frankie  departed,  the 
star  assuring  Frankie  that  ho  would  find  his 
mother  for  him  before  long,  and  with  the  satis- 
fying promise  of  warm  milk  and  bread  for  sup- 
per, and  a  nice  little  boy  to  play  with,  and  a 
dear  pussy  furry  all  over,  Frankie  trudged  along 
greatly  consoled. 

After  climbing  the  endless  stairs,  and  being 
taken  into  a  dark  room  and  set  up  on  a  dark 
bed  while  Mrs.  Warren  lighted  a  tiny  bit  of 
candle,  Frankie's  eyes  began  to  oi)en  very  wide 
and  stare  about  the  strange  room.  Then  a  lit- 
tle boy  about  Frankie's  age  ran  in  from  another 
room  across  the  passage.  There  was  a  fire  in 
that  room,  for  you  could  smell  the  warmth  along 
with  the  other  odors  which  came  in  as  the  door 
was  opened.  That  was  "  Bobby,"  and  he  stared 
very  hard  at  the  little  stranger,  and  seemed  to 
forebode  short  commons,  but  relented  on  seeing 
the  cold  meat  and  bread  which  his  mother  pro- 
duced from  her  basket. 

"I've  brought  home  a  little  visitor  for  you, 
Bobby,"  said  the  woman,  "and  he's  cold  and 
hungry.  You  and  he  must  keep  house  a  few 
minutes  while  I  run  down  stairs  for  a  spark  of 
fire." 

"Don't  see  how  he  can  be  cold  with  such  a 
warm  over-coat  and  things  on,"  soliloquized  the 
only  half-appeased  Bobby. 

Frankie  looked  very  sober  as  he  gazed  about 
the  bare  room — the  dark,  cold,  cracked  stove, 
the  cheap  table,  the  forlorn  crockery  (and  so  lit- 
tle of  it  too!),  and  the  poor  rickety  bed  upon 
which  he  sat ;  but  how  his  eyes  brightened  up 
as  he  saw  a  pair  of  glowing  fire-balls  emerge 
from  the  corfier,  and  a  faint  miaw  introduced 
our  old  friend  Tom  !  His  first  performance  was 
to  make  a  camel  of  himself,  and  then,  after 
stretching  his  jaws  in  a  frightful  yawn,  he  an- 
nounced his  full  awakening  from  his  long  nap 
(induced  by  his  long  night-ride)  by  rubbing  him- 
self affectionately  against  Bobby.  This  stimu- 
lated Frankie  to  scramble  down  from  his  perch ; 
and  by  the  time  Mrs.  Warren  returned  with  the 
"spark  of  fire,"  represented  by  a  handful  of 
chips  and  a  few  coals,  the  two  children  were 
in  a  high  frolic  with  the  cat. 

After  arranging  the  fuel  in  the  stove,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  Bobby's  hand-bill 
should  be  used  to  start  the  fire.  It  was  valu- 
able chiefly  for  the  great  capitals  with  which  it 
was  printed,  and  whose  hard  names  Bobby  was 
slowly  mastering. 
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"It's  all  I  have,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  and 
maybe  I'll  find  another.  The  baby  is  cold,  and 
here  it  goes !" 

So  it  was  twisted  into  a  wisp,  lighted  at  the 
candle,  and  in  a  moment  the  chips  lit  and  sput- 
tered and  crackled,  cheerfully  sparkling  through 
the  cracks  in  the  stove,  as  if  the  fire  said : 

''Here  I  am!  See  me  I  How  much  nicer 
than  if  there  were  no  cracks  at  all !  Fudge  for 
your  solid  new  stoves  that  won't  let  the  light 
out !  Hurry  up  supper !  I  can't  stay  very 
long!" 

Another  journey  to  the  lower  world  brought 
up  a  mug  of  bluish  milk  and  a  twist  loaf  of 
nice  white  bread.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
room  growing  quite  warm,  and  the  supper  be- 
ing put  down  to  cook,  did  the  motherly  creat- 
ure remove  Frankie's  outside  wrapping,  and  the 
pretty  child,  with  his  curly  head  and  his  bright 
tartan  Zouave  and  skirt,  showing  off  the  neat 
white  linen  shirt ;  his  trim  little  legs  in  the 
striped  worsted  stockings,  and  tasseled  Balmor- 
al boots,  was  set  up  to  the  table,  with  one  of 
Mrs.  Warren's  clean  aprons  carefully  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  a  tin  cup  and  pewter  spoon  set 
before  him.  It  was  a  great  moment  when  the 
warm  milk  was  poured  out  and  the  bread  crum- 
bled in !  Frankie  had  never  eaten  such  a  sup- 
per before !  Enough  for  Bobby  too,  and  hot 
meat  for  Bobby's  mother  besides.  There  was  a 
wonderful  relish  in  that  meal,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
grew  very  cheerful  over  it,  and  chatted  a  good 
deal  about  its  being  Christmas-Eve. 

' '  May  I  hang  up  my  stocking  ?  '*  asked  Frankie ; 
"but  how  will  Santa  Claus  know  where  to  find 
me,  and  I  can't  show  the  things  to  mamma  in 
the  morning?"  and  the  tears  broke  forth  afresh. 
Then,  supper  being  ended,  Mrs.  Warren  sat 
dov/n  before  the  fire,  and  taking  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  hung  one  up  over  the  chimney. 

"Now,  t'other  one  for  Bobby,"  and  the  mate 
was  hung  beside  it.  "Now  when  it  comes 
morning  wonH  you  find  mamma  ?" 

And  Bobby  climbed  on  the  other  knee  and  had 
his  shoes  taken  off  (alas  !  there  were  no  stock- 
ings!), and  wrapping  herself  and  the  two  chil- 
dren in  the  famous  old  green  and  red  shawl, 
and  holding  a  pair  of  cold  feet  in  each  hand,  the 
tired  children  were  soon  asleep.  Then  she  laid 
them  both  on  the  bed,  covered  them  up  with  all 
that  she  had  that  was  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  three  forgot  their  troubles  together,  and 
Tom  curled  himself  up  over  Bobby's  feet. 

ni. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mrs.  Kenneth  re- 
turned from  her  shopping  expedition,  laden 
with  parcels,  and  accompanied  by  a  bundle-boy 
with  as  many  more.  There  was  a  warm  glim- 
mer and  sparkle  showing  through  the  parlor 
blinds,  and  a  rosy  light  danced  on  the  parlor 
ceiling. 

"They  are  in  there,"  she  thought,  "both  of 
them,  talking  over  Christmas-Eve.  I  must  go 
in  at  the  area  door,  or  that  rogue  Frank  will 
see  all  my  parcels." 


So  she  carefully  descended  the  dark  steps, 
and  hid  her  treasures  in  the  dining-reom  china- 
closet. 

"Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  Frankie,  ma'am?" 
asked  Maggie,  who  was  laying  the  dinner-table. 
"Seen  Frankie!      Why,  isn't  he  up  stairs 
with  his  father?" 

"His  father's  not  in,  ma'am;  and  Mary's 
been  to  all  the  neighbors,  and  none  of  'em  has 
seen  him.  Most  likely  he's  been  'ticed  off  for 
his  clothes." 

Mrs.  Kenneth  sat  down  in  the  nearest  seat 
and  grew  very  white. 

"  Take  a  drink,  ma'am  ?  I'll  make  a  cup  o' 
tea  in  a  minute,  before  the  dinner's  done." 

"I  will  go  out  at  once  and  look  for  him  while 
I  have  my  cloak  on.  I  won't  wait  for  the  tea. 
I'll  take  a  cake  for  him  if  I  find  him." 

'■'■If  I  find  him .'"  and  the  whole  great  city  to 
look  through. 

"Why,  Katy,  dear,  I  took  you  for  a  genteel 
hall  thief,  you  seemed  so  frightened  when  I  came 
up — " 

"  Oh,  Tom,  our  little  Frankie  is  lost !  What 
shall  we  do?  where  shall  we  go?"  followed  lay 
broken  explanations,  mingled  with  sobs  and 
tears. 

"Let  us  leave  his  description  at  the  police 
station,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Kenneth, 
"and  then  we  can  search  for  him  afterward. 
Lost  children  are  generally  taken  there  if  they 
fall  into  honest  hands." 

Of  course  the  search  was  continued.  Neither 
parent  could  think  of  going  home  to  a  comfort- 
able dinner  with  the  possibility  before  them  of 
their  poor  little  child  wandering  bewildered  and 
hungry,  or  even  worse ;  perhaps  crushed  by  run- 
away sleighs,  or  a  victim  to  thieves,  or  nobody 
knows  what  horror  might  have  befallen  him. 

The  streets  were  full  of  happy-looking  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  carrying  odd-shaped  bundles 
or  well-laden  baskets.  Sometimes  a  shivering 
child  begged  for  "a  cent  for  Christmas,"  not  to 
be  refused,  only  to  be  asked  the  one  great  ques- 
tion. Of  all,  both  gentle  and  simple,  was  the 
question  asked,  "Had  they  seen  the  lost  boy?" 
And  all  the  Christmas-loving  crowd  pitied  the 
pale  man  and  the  anxious  lady  as  they  gave  the 
reluctant  negative. 

Out  of  the  fashionable  streets ;  at  obscure  sta- 
tions ;  at  cheap  boarding-houses ;  at  shops  of  all 
sorts,  even  down  to  the  tenement  houses,  redo- 
lent of  whisky,  beer,  onions,  filth,  and  blasphe- 
my; at  windows  bright  with  Christmas  garni- 
ture ;  and  at  all  open  doors,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
people,  were  the  sad  inquiries  made,  and  still 
with  the  same  discouraging  result. 

"  Oh,  if  our  darling  is  indeed  living,  and  is 
ever  hel<l  in  our  arms  again,  we  will  not  forget 
the  children  that  may  be  wandering  in  the 
streets,  will  we,  dear  Tom  ?" 

"There  is  no  use  going  further,"  said  Mr. 
Kenneth.  "You  arc  tired  out  and  chilled 
through.  We  will  go  home,  and  I  will  see  the 
chief  of  police  again.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
heard  some  tidings  of  our  boy." 
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Slowly  and  sadly  they  retrod  their  way.  The 
wind  had  risen  to  a  gale ;  the  streets  were  full 
of  flying  snow.  As  the  street-cars  passed,  with 
their  glowing  red  and  green  lights,  Mr,  Ken- 
neth urged  his  wife  to  ride  home ;  but  no ;  she 
might  lose  a  chance  of  hearing  or  seeing  some- 
thing of  her  child.  But  after  all  their  weary 
travel- they  reached  home  comfortless. 

"Haven't  ye  seen  the  man  with  a  star?" 
cried  Mary,  as  they  entered.  "God  be  praised  ! 
he'll  be  here  in  a  minnit,  and  he's  heard  of 
Frankie !  and  if  ever  I  let  the  darlint  out  of  my 
sight  again  when  his  mother's  away  I  wish  I 
may — but  there  he  is,  this  blessed  minnit!" 

And  the  instantly-opened  door  admitted  the 
stout  Murdock  before  he  had  time  to  ring. 

"Your  boy  is  all  right,  Mr.  Kenneth,"  said 
the  man.  "  A  poor  woman,  a  very  honest  wo- 
man too,  found  him  and  reported  him  at  my  sta- 
tion. He's  had  some  supper,  and  is  asleep  on 
her  bed.     It's  all  right,  but  they're  very  poor." 

"Thank  God  for  it!"  cried  little  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth, as  her  head  went  down  on  Tom's  coat- 
collar  ;  and  between  crying  and  laughing  tlie 
little  woman  was  near  demented. 

"I'll  just  step  and  get  a  carriage  for  you," 
suggested  the  considerate  Murdock,  and  went 
out  of  the  front-door  with  a  bang. 

"Hadn't  we  better  take  them  something?" 
suggested  the  thoughtful  father — "some  sup- 
per ;  as  ours  has  cooled  for  nothing,  let  us  take 
it  to  them." 

By  the  time  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  the 
belated  dinner  Avas  packed  in  a  basket,  and 
Mary  handed  it  into  the  carriage  window. 

There  was  no  useless  delaying  now  to  ask  the 
bootless  question.  They  had  only  to  drive  as 
rapidly  as  the  driver  Avould  consent  to  go,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  crooked  way  was  traveled, 
and  the  steep  stairs  ascended,  and  only  a  thin 
plank  between  the  three  who  longed  so  tender- 
ly for  each  other.  A  moment's  conference 
through  the  keyhole,  a  moment's  delay  to  light 
the  tiny  candle  end,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  was 
kneeling  beside  the  bed  with  Frankie  in  her 
arms,  praying,  sobbing,  kissing,  and  otherwise 
deporting  herself  like  the  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted little  woman  that  she  was. 

"No,  Mr.  Kenneth,"  said  Mrs.  Warren,  "it's 
not  me  that  will  be  paid  for  doing  my  duty. 
You'd  have  done  the  same  by  Bobby  if  tjou  found 
him." 

"And  his  little  bare  feet!"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  kissing  them;  "where  are  his  shoes 
and  stockings?" 

"Indeed  the  dear  child  would  have  them 
hung  up  by  the  chimney  for  Santa  Glaus." 

' '  It  seems  too  bad  to  take  them  down  w^hen 
he  had  made  calculations  for  Bobby  as  well  as 
himself.  Suppose  we  leave  the  stockings  and 
something  to  fill  them  ?  I'll  keep  his  feet  warm 
in  my  hands,''  said  Mr.  Kenneth. 

"And  Santa  Glaus  has  promised  to  come  and 
bring  us  a  tree  to-morrow  evening,"  said  Mrs. 
Kenneth,  "and I \rant  you  and  Bobby  to  come. 
Maybe  something  will  be  there  for  Bobby." 


"Oh,  mamma!"  said  Frankie,  waking  up  ; 
"I  lost  my  sled,  and  I  had  some  supper,  and 
they've  such  a  nice  kitty  here — see!" 

"  Why  it's  our  old  Bruno !  see  his  one  white 
ear  !  I  didn't  think  when  I  sent  Mary  off  with 
him  that  I  sliould  ever  see  him  again.  Now  we 
are  ready,  darling!  Come  in  the  morning  to 
that  address  (Mrs.  Warren  giving  a  card),  I  shall 
w^ant  your  help." 

I  need  tell  no  long  story  to  inform  the  world 
how  happy  they  all  were  that  night,  and  how 
Santa  Glaus  filled  the  stockings  which  were  left 
hanging  by  the  chimney,  nor  how  Frankie's  feet 
were  kept  in  papa's  warm  hands  all  the  way  home, 
nor  how  the  folks  in  the  garret  had  a  nice  hot 
breakfast,  not  forgetting  Tom,  otherwise  Bruno, 
who  inwardly  chuckled  that  in  some  way  or  oth- 
er he  and  Santa  Glaus  had  brought  about  this 
pleasant  order  of  things.  Or,  to  tell  how  upon 
that  Ghristmas  night,  when  the  childi'en  made 
their  entrance  into  Fairy  Land,  and  were  shown 
the  wonderful  tree  in  the  best  parlor  blossoming 
with  lighted  tapers,  and  fruited  heavily  with 
precious  gifts,  which  Santa  Glaus  did  them  the 
honor  to  distribute  in  person,  and  Mhich  in- 
cluded a  stout  suit  of  clothes,  shoes  and  all,  for 
Bobby,  besides  school-books,  and  lots  of  com- 
forts for  his  mother,  who  had  been  fitted  out 
with  a  decent  dress  by  contrite  Mary,  stimulated 
thereunto,  I  must  confess,  by  a  new  delaine  for 
herself,  and  how 

"After  tlie  evening 
Calmly  expended, 
Happily  ended, 
SliimLered  they  suftly  in  sweetest  repose." 

After  the  visitors  were  gone,  Mrs.  Kenneth's 
head  rested  on  Tom's  waistcoat  for  a  moment  as 
she  whispered : 

"I  was  near  crying  yesterday,  Tom,  that  we 
were  so  far  from  home  and  were  such  strangers 
here,  that  we  could  have  no  company  to  our 
Ghristmas  dinner;  but  to-night  we  haA'c  had 
God's  own  Ghristmas  Guests,  such  as  *are  al- 
ways with  us.'  " 

THE  HOLIDAYS. 

II NEW  YEAR'S  TO  TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

NEW-YEAR'S  DAY !  There  is  but  one  step 
from  the  grave  to  the  gay  ;  the  dirge  of  the 
parted  year  has  hardly  faded  from  our  ears  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  greet  his  new-born  suc- 
cessor. Like  the  Ghamberlain  of  Louis  XIV., 
who,  breaking  his  staff  of  office,  pronounced, 
"The  King  is  dead,"  and  then  sei-zing  another 
wand  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  exclaimed, 
"Long  live  the  King!"  so  it  ever  is  -with  a 
parting  and  a  coming  year. 

For  many  centuries  there  was  no  "agreement 
in  regard  to  the  day  upon  which  the  year  should 
begin.  The  Ghinese  and  most  of  the  Indian 
nations  commenced  it  with  the  first  new  moon 
in  the  month  of  March  ;  the  Persians  in  June  ; 
the  Egyptians  early  in  autumn,  the  first  day 
coinciding  with  the  rising  of  the  dog-star.  The 
Jews  had  a  sacred  and  a  civil  year.     The  for- 
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mer  began  in  March  or  April,  and  the  latter  in 
September  or  October,  both  varying  with  the 
lunation.  The  early  Greeks  had  no  settled 
year ;  when  their  descendants  adopted  one  they 
commenced  it  at  the  vernal  equinox.  The  llo- 
mans,  like  the  Jews,  had  two  years  ;  the  sacred 
one  began  on  the  first  of  March,  and  the  civil 
on  the  first  of  January.  The  early  Christians 
considered  the  vernal  equinox  as  the  time  at- 
which  the  year  ought  properly  to  commence. 
Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  Christmas  was  regarded  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate time.  So  discrepant  were  opinions  on 
the  subject. 

In  1654,  however,  Charles  IX.  of  France  de- 
termined by  a  decree,  tliat  henceforth,  in  accord- 
ance Avith  the  Eoman  calendar,  the  year  should 
begin  upon  the  first  day  of  January ;  and  at  last 
all  Cliristians  concurred  in  adopting  the  latter 
day  as  the  initial  point  of  the  civil  year.  For 
some  time,  it  is  true,  England  maintained  two 
years — a  legal  one,  which  began  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March,  and  a  historic  one,  wliich  began 
on  the  first  of  January — but  after  the  adoption 
of  the  New  Style,  in  1752,  the  two  were  united, 
so  that  the  first  of  January  should  henceforth  be 
tlie  commencement  of  the  year.  Some  clironol- 
ogists  aver,  we  believe,  that  this  day  coincides 
with  that  on  which  man  was  created.  Of  the 
correctness  of  this  averment  we  will  not  attempt 
to  speak.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  curious  than  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  the  exact  date  of  the  cre- 
ation of  Adam.  Doubtless  the  "learned  Thc- 
bans"  -who  have  investigated  the  question  have 
arrived  as  nearly  at  the  truth  as  the  case  will 
permit. 

The  Church  begins  her  year  at  Advent — four 
Sundays  before  Christmas — "therein, "as  Dr. 
Hook  remarks, "  diifering  from  all  other  accounts 
of  time  whatsoever.  The  reason  of  which  is, 
because  she  does  not  number  her  days,  or  meas- 
ure her  seasons,  so  much  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun  as  by  the  course  of  our  Saviour ;  beginning 
and  counting  on  her  year  with  Him  wdio,  being 
the  true  'Sun  of  Kighteousness,'  began  now  to 
rise  upon  the  world,  and,  as  the  '  Day-Star  on 
high,'  to  enlighten  thorn  that  sat  in  spiritual 
darkness." 

The  year  is  naturally  regulated  by  the  sea- 
sons, as  these  are  by  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 
tropics  or  equator.  The  solar,  tropical,  or  equi- 
noctial year,  thus  defined,  contains  3G5  days,  5 
hours,  48  minutes,  and  48  seconds  ;  though  the 
ordinary  civil  year  consists  of  3G5  days.  Julius 
Cicsar,  B.C.  45,  established  the  year  at  3G5  days 
and  6  hours,  and  to  make  it  agree  with  the  sun's 
course  ordered  a  day  to  be  intercalated  every 
fourth  year  before  the  24th  of  February,  which, 
according  to  the  Roman  computation  of  time, 
happened  on  the  Gth  before  the  calends  of  March, 
and  which  was  therefore  reckoned  twice,  and 
called  bissextile.  The  error  committed  by  Caisar 
of  making  the  year  II  minutes  and  11  seconds 
too  long  was  rectified  under  Pope  Gregory  XIIL, 
in  1582  ;  by  dropping  ten  days  from  tlie  month 
of  October  in  that  year,  and  omitting  one  day  in 


every  400  years  thereafter — that  is,  the  first 
year  of  exQi-y  fiourih  century  is  not  a  bissextile  or 
leap-year.  The  amended  calendar  of  Gregory 
was  introduced  immediately  (1582)  into  all  Ro- 
manist countries  ;  into  most  others  in  1710  j  and 
adopted  in  England  in  1752.  At  the  latter  date 
the  error  had  increased  by  10  or  11  days.  Ac- 
cordingly by  Act  of  Parliament  11  days  were 
dropped  from  the  year  1710  by  calling  the  3d 
of  September  the  14th.  This  change  constitutes 
the  difference  between  Old  and  Neiu  Style.  The 
former,  however,  still  prevails  in  Russia,  and  is 
retained  in  the  accounts  of  the  Treasury  of  Great 
Britain. 

New-Year's  Day  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar is  the  Octave  of  Christmas,  or  the  Feast  of 
the  Circumcision.     It  is  thus  called  because  it 
occurs  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  Nativity, 
when  our  Saviour  was  circumcised  and  named 
Jksus,  according  to  the  command  of  the  angel. 
"The  institution  of  New- Year's  Day  as   a 
feast  or  day  of  rejoicing,"  Haydn  tells  us,  "is 
the  oldest  on  authentic  record  transmitted  down 
to  our  times,  and  still  observed.     The  feast  was 
instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  dedicated  to  Janus 
(who  presided  over  the  new  year),  January  1, 
713  B.C.     On  this  day  the  Romans  sacrificed  to 
Janus  a  cake  of  new  sifted  meal,  with  salt,  in- 
cense, and  wine ;  and  all  the  mechanics  began 
something  of  their  art  or  trade ;  the  men  of  let- 
ters did  the  same  as  to  books,  poems,  etc. ;  and 
the  consuls,  though  chosen  before,  took  the  chair 
and  entered  upon  their  office  this  day.     After 
the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
perors, the  consuls  marched  on  New- Year's  Day 
to  the  capitol,  attended  by  a  crowd,  all  in  new 
clothes,  when  two  white  bulls  never  yoked  were 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.     A  great  deal 
of  incense  and  other  perfumes  were  spent  in  the 
temple ;  the  flamens,  together  with  the  consuls, 
during  the  religious  solemnity,  offered  their  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  and  the  em- 
peror, after  having  taken  an  oath  of  allegiancxj, 
and  confirmed  all  public  acts  done  by  him  in 
the  preceding  year."     These  ceremonies  were 
followed  by  festivities  that  lasted  several  days 
and  embraced  all  classes.     It  was  a  time  of 
universal  rejoicing,  when  presents  were  inter- 
changed, and  differences  reconciled  in  a  way 
which   Christians  would   do   well  to    imitate. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  was  a  day  of  good 
omen;   a  day  "worthy  to  be  marked  with  a 
white  stone,"  and  on  which  no  unlucky  word 
was  uttered, to  mar  the  general  joy. 

The  origin  of  the  present  observance  of  New- 
Year's  Day  has  been  traced  by  some  to  the  Ro- 
man festival.  The  latter  probably  exerted  an 
influence;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  natural  than  to  celebrate 
the  first  day  of  the  year;  and  that,  accordingly, 
in  all  countries,  traces  are  found  of  the  custom 
having  been  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  feeling  which  prompts  it  is  well  described 
by  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  the  charming  essays 
of  Elia: 

"Every  man  hath  two  birthdays — two  days, 
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at  least,  in  every  year,  which  set  him  upon  re- 
volving the  lapse  of  time,  as  it  affects  his  mor- 
tal duration.  The  one  is  that  vi^hich  in  an 
especial  manner  he  termeth  his.  In  the  gradu- 
al desuetude  of  old  observances  this  custom  of 
solemnizing  our  proper  birthday  hath  nearly 
passed  away,  or  is  left  to  children,  who  reflect 
nothing  about  the  matter,  nor  understand  any 
thing  beyond  the  cake  and  orange.  But  the 
birth  of  a  new  year  is  of  an  interest  too  wide  to 
be  pretermitted  by  king  or  cobbler.  No  one 
ever  regarded  the  first  of  January  with  indif- 
ference. It  is  that  from  which  all  date  their 
time,  and  count  upon  what  is  left.  It  is  the 
nativity  of  our  common  Adam." 

New- Year's  Day  in  England,  in  the  olden 
time,  being  the  central  point  of  the  Holidays, 
was  celebrated  by  great  rejoicings  and  merry- 
makings ;  among  which,  of  course,  the  wassail 
bowl  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Of  all  the  cus- 
toms, however,  which  characterized  this  day 
none  appears  to  have  been  more  general  than 
that  of  making  New-Year's  gifts.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  the  "Popish  Kingdome"  of  Naogeorgus : 

This  is  Newe-Yeares  day, 

whereoQ  to  every  friend 
They  costly  presents  in  do  bring, 

and  New-Yeares  giftes  do  sende; 
These  giftes  the  husband  gives  his  wife, 

and  father  eke  the  childe, 
■    And  maister  on  his  men  bestowes 

tlie  like  with  favour  milde. 

Gascoigne  also,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  writes,  that  on  certain  days  of  the 
year  tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  making  pres- 
ents to  their  landlords  to  insure  their  good-will. 
And  when  the  tenauntes  came  to  pay  their  quarter's  rent, 
They  bring  some  foule  at  Midsommer,  a  dish  of  fish  in 

Lent; 
At  Chrismasse  a  capon,  at  Michaelmase  a  goose ; 
And  somewhat  else  at  New -Year'' s  tide  for  feare  their 

lease  flie  loose. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  pervaded  every 
country,  and  to  have  prevailed  throughout  all 
classes.  On  the  recurrence  of  every  New  Year 
friends  and  relatives  exchanged  souvenirs,  thus 
strengthening  the  ties  of  affection  and  kindred, 
and  causing  the  hearts  of  all  around  to  glow 
with  kindly  feeling.  Loyal  subjects  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  present  their  re- 
spective sovereigns  with  gifts,  which  varied  in 
quality  and  value  with  the  position  and  means 
of  the  donors.  Many  of  the  presents  made  were 
curious.  "Honest  old  Latimer,"  says  Hone, 
"  instead  of  presenting  Henry  VIII.  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  as  was  customary,  for  a  New-Year's  gift, 
put  into  the  king's  hand  a  New  Testament,  with 
a  leaf  conspicuously  folded  down  at  Hebrews 
xiii.  4,  which,  on  reference,  will  be  found  to  have 
been  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  though  not  per- 
haps well  accepted."  Queen  Elizabeth  is  thought 
to  have  maintained  her  immense  wardrobe  from 
the  New-Year's  contributions  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  the  old  lady  never  wore  a  dress 
twice,  and  left  at  her  death  about  a  thousand, 
to  say  nothing  of  jewelry,  and  whatever  else 
goes  to  make  up  the  personnel  of  a  queen,  it  may 
be  imagined  what  they  amounted  to.     Indeed, 


from  lists  preserved,  they  were  not  less  in  num- 
ber than  variety.  Some  of  them  must  have 
been  of  great  value.  We  read  of  a  fan  set  with 
diamonds  having  been  presented  to  Queen  Bess 
which  must  have  rendered  "  fanning"  quite  an 
expensive  amusement.  The  highest  gift  in 
money,  .£40,  is  set  down  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  lists  referred  to  contain  pret- 
ty much  every  thing  from  "jewels"  to  a  "  glass 
of  sweet  water."  As  Mr.  Hone  observes,  "These 
gifts  to  Elizabeth  call  to  recollection  the  tempt- 
ing articles  which  Autolycus  invites  the  country 
girls  to  buy  :  he  enters  singing. 

Lawn  aa  white  as  driven  snow; 

Cypress,  black  as  e'er  was  crow; 

Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 

Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 

Bugle  bracelets,  necklace  amber  ; 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber; 

Golden  qnoifs,  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 

Pins,  and  poking  slicks  of  steel, 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come  :  come  buy,  come  buy ; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry. 

Come,  buy." 

"Dr.  Drake  says,"  adds  Mr.  Hone,  "that 
though  Elizabeth  made  returns  to  the  New- 
Year's  gifts  in  plate  and  other  articles,  yet  she 
took  sufficient  care  that  the  balance  should  be 
in  her  own  favor." 

But  Queen  Bess  was  not  the  only  sovereign 
who  received  New-Year's  gifts  ;  the  custom  was 
long  in  vogue,  and  other  instances  of  it  could  be 
quoted. 

"Gloves,"  writes  Mr.  Hone,  "Avere  custom- 
ary New-Year's  gifts.  Tliey  were  more  expens- 
ive than  in  our  times,  and  occasionally  a  money- 
present  was  tendered  instead :  this  was  called 
'glove -money.'  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  decreed  in  favor  of  a  Mrs.  Croaker 
against  the  Lord  Arundel.  On  the  following 
New-Year's  Day,  in  token  of  her  gratitude,  she 
presented  Sir  Thomas  with  a  pair  of  gloves  con- 
taining forty  angels.  '  It  would  be  against  good 
manners,'  said  the  Chancellor,  'to  forsake  a 
gentlewoman's  New- Year's  gift,  and  I  accept 
the  gloves ;  their  lining  you  will  please  other- 
wise bestow.' " 

Pins,  like  gloves,  were  also  popular  gifts,  and 
often  presented  on  New-Year's  Day.  Until  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  sticks  and  skewers 
were  used.  Upon  the  latter  pins  were  a  decided 
improvement,  though  at  first  somewhat  expens- 
ive. From  the  sums  granted  for  that  purpose 
came  the  phrase  "pin-money,"  now  applied  to 
allowances  for  strictly  personal  enjoyment. 

"New-Year's  gifts,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  "were 
given  and  received  with  the  mutual  expression 
of  good  wishes,  and  particularly  that  of  a  happy 
new  year.  The  compliment  was  sometimes  paid 
at  each  other's  doors  in  the  form  of  a  song ;  but 
more  generally,  especially  in  the  north  of  En- 
gland and  in  Scotland,  the  house  was  entered 
very  early  in  the  morning  by  some  young  men 
and  maidens  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  pre- 
sented the  spiced  bowl  (the  wassail  bowl)  and 
hailed  you  with  the  gratulations  of  the  season." 
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The  latter  is,  in  fact,  a  contiuuation  of  the  was- 
sailing of  New- Year's  Eve. 

Herrick,  the  poet  of  "  old  English  customs  and 
rural  festivals,"  in  his  Hesperides,  presents  Sir 
Simon  Steward  with  the  following  New-Year's 

gift: 

A  jolly 

Verse,  croTvned  with  ivy  and  with  holly; 
That  tells  of  winter's  tales  and  mirth, 
That  milk-maids  make  about  the  hearth; 
Of  Christmas'  sports,  tlie  wassail  bowl, 
That  tost-up  after  fox-i'-th'-hole ; 
Of  blind-mau-bufif,  and  of  the  care 
That  young  men  liave  to  shoe  the  mare ; 
Of  twelfth-tide  cakes,  of  pease  and  beans, 
"Wherewith  ye  make  those  merry  scenes: 
Of  crackling  laurel,  which  fore-grounds 
Of  those,  and  such  like  things,  for  shift, 
We  send  instead  of  Xac-Year''s  gift. 
Read  then,  and  when  your  faces  shine 
With  buxom  meat  and  cap'ring  wine, 
Remember  us  in  cups  full  crown'd 
And  let  your  city  healtli  go  round. 
Then,  as  ye  sit  about  your  embers. 
Call  not  to  mind  the  fled  Decembers; 
But  think  on  these  that  are  t'  appear 
As  daughters  to  the  instant  year; 
And  to  the  bagpipes  all  address 
Till  sleep  take  place  of  weariness. 
And  thus  throughout  the  Christmas  plays 
Frolic  the  full  twelve  holidays. 

New-Year's  Day  all  over  the  world  is  a  gala- 
day,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  people  of  every 
nation  in  accordance  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  each.  The  English  are  merry  and 
jolly  with  feasting  and  fun  ;  the  French  light- 
hearted  and  gay — toujours  bagatelle;  the  Dutch 
mirthful,  though  quiet ;  and  all  joyous  and 
happy. 

New- Year's  Day  in  our  country  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  gentlemen  paying  visits  to  the  ladies 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  thus  making  up  for 
all  past  delinquencies  of  that  sort  which  they  may 
have  committed.  The  custom  may  be  traced  to 
the  Knickerbockers  of  Gotham.  Whether  it  was 
in  its  origin  peculiar  to  the  Mynheers  of  New 
Amsterdam,  or  whether  they  inherited  it  from 
their  ancestors,  along  with  their  discriminating 
taste  in  the  matter  of  Icoekeri  and  schnapps,  we 
can  not  inform  our  readers  because  we  do  not 
know.  All  v/e  can  say  upon  the  subject  is, 
that  the  custom  of  paying  New- Year's  visits,  to- 
gether with  koekcn  and  schnapps,  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to  our  time  by  the  honest  Dutchmen, 
for  which  we  duly  honor  their  memory.  Albeit 
the  koeken  and  schnapps  of  the  present  day  have 
greatly  degenerated ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm 
that,  if  the  good  old  Wouter  Van  Twiller  could 
arise  to  decide  the  question,  for  once,  he  would 
have  no  "doubts  about  the  matter."  The  cus- 
tom of  paying  New-Year's  visits,  however,  con- 
tinues in  all  its  excellence  ;  and  we  can  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  marked  evidence  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  New  York,  that  a  custom  i)ccnliar- 
ly  hers  should  have  spread  to  so  many  of  our 
towns  and  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
country.  Wherever  New  Yorkers  go  the  cus- 
tom of  making  visits  on  New-Year's  goes,  and 
we  believe  it  may  be  found  not  less  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.     The  custom  is 


a  good  one,  and  the  observance  of  it  reflects 
credit  upon  the  taste  of  our  people ;  for  to  be- 
gin the  year  with  a  renewal  and  interchange  of 
social  courtesies  is  a  pleasant  usage — one  well 
worthy  to  be  preserved  and  honored. 

Welcome,  a  bright  welcome,  to  the  New  Year ! 
May  it  prove  a  happy  one  to  all  as  time  moves 
forward ! 

Years  may  roll  on  and  manhood's  brow  grow  cold. 
And  life's  dull  winter  spread  its  dark'ning  pall 

O'er  cherished  hopes;  yet  time  can  not  withhold 
A  precious  boon  which  mem'ry  gives  to  all: 

Fond  recollection,  when  a  tale  is  told 
Which  forms  the  record  of  life's  festival, 

Recalls  the  pleasures  of  life's  opening  scene. 

And  age  seems  young— remembering  what  hath  been. 

We  will  not  dwell  long  upon  tlie  four  days 
that  intervene  between  New-Year's  and  Twelfth- 
Night.  They  are  all  devoted  to  saints  of  the 
Roman  calendar. 

January  2. — St.  Macarius  and  others. — He  is 
the  patron  saint  of  confectioners,  having  been 
one  himself.  Whether  his  "  sweet  things"  were 
confined  to  sugar-plums  we  can  not  say.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the 
devil,  as  saints  generally  are.  IMaking  a  jour- 
ney once  of  nine  miles  through  a  desert,  "  at  the 
end  of  every  mile  he  set  up  a  reed  in  the  earth 
to  mark  his  track  against  he  returned  ;  but  the 
devil  pulled  them  all  up,  made  a  bundle  of 
them,  and  placed  them  at  Macarius's  head  while 
he  lay  asleep,  so  that  the  saint  with  great  diffi- 
culty found  his  way  home  again."  So  says  the 
Golden  Legend ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that 
the  wandering  of  the  good  saint  in  the  desert 
was  similar  to  the  aberration  of  the  lost  Pleiad. 
Fortunately  the  consequences  were  not  so  bad. 
On  this  day,  a.d.  17,  died  Ovid  and  Livy — two 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age. 

January  3. — St.  Genevieve. — She  is,  or  was, 
the  Patroness  of  Paris.  Her  name  recalls  the 
spirit-stirring  lines  of  Macaulay  : 

IIo!  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms 

be  bright! 
llo!  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward 

to-night. 

And  Coleridge's  exquisite  poem  : 
All  impulses  of  soid  ond  sense 
Had  thrill(!d  my  guileless  Genevieve. 

The  legends  referring  to  her  are  quite  numer- 
ous; among  others  it  is  mentioned  that  the  an- 
gels sang  when  she  was  born. 

January  4. — St.  Titus.— Wc.  was  Bishop  of 
Crete.     Nothing  ])articular  marks  the  day. 

January  5. — St.  Simeon  Stylites. — An  Egyp- 
tian saint,  so  called  from  his  having  lived  for 
years  upon  the  top  of  a  stnfos  or  ])illar.  He 
was  the  most  eminent  and  probably  the  most 
insane  of  the  saints  who 

hoped  to  merit  heaven 
P,y  making  earth  a  hell. 

January  0.  —  Ticefj'th-lJay. —  The  Kpijihany. — 
We  have  arrived  at  the  last  of  the  Holidays; 
the  gay  season  is  almost  over.  Christmas,  the 
fjentle  ami joyousc  day,  witli  its  liallowed  associa- 
tions and  glad  merry-makings,  has  been  duly 
celebrated ;  the  sad  echoes  of  the  requiem  for 
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the  dying  year  have  sounded  in  our  ears ;  his 
successor  has  been  welcomed  with  ample  gratu- 
lations  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  close  the 
festal  period  with  a  tribute  to  Twelfth-Day,  or 
Twelfth-Night,  as  it  is  generally  called. 

Shakspeare  has  rendered  the  latter  name  fa- 
miliar, and  given  to  it  an  inevitable  priority  by 
conferring  it  upon  one  of  his  most  fascinating 
comedies — one,  too,  which  contains  lines  almost 
unrivaled  for  their  beauty.  In  illustration  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  opening  scene : 

That  strain  again — it  had  a  dying  fall: 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odor.     Enough;  no  more; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  comment  upon  Shaks- 
peare ;  but  we  think  it  but  just  to  say  that  it  is 
supposed  that  in  tliis  play  the  author  derived  an 
idea  or  two  from  our  old  acquaintance  Barnaby 
Googe,  who,  having  done  the  world  so  good  a 
service  by  translating  Naogeorgus,  deserves  that 
we  remember  him,  and  not  forget  him  as  the 
chief  butler  did  Joseph. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall;  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

"Twelfth-Day,"  in  the  ecclesiastical  calen- 
dar, is  known  as  the  Epiphamj^  or  the  "Mani- 
festation of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles."  On  that 
day,  it  was  supposed,  the  Magi  Avorshiped  the 
infant  Saviour.  The  real  time,  however,  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Wise  Men  at  Bethlehem  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  it  hap- 
pened so  long  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  In 
all  probability  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  took 
place  very  soon  after  the  25th  of  December. 

Referring  to  the  "Manifestation  of  Light," 
at  an  early  period  Christmas  was  often  styled 
the  "Greater"  and  Twelfth-Day  the  "Lesser'' 
Epiphany  ;  subsequently  the  name  became  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Gth  of  January.  In  En- 
gland, after  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style, 
the  Epipiiany  was  frequently  called  ' '  old"  Christ- 
mas ;  for,  before  the  eleven  days  were  dropped 
from  the  year,  the  present  25th  of  December  and 
Cth  of  January  precisely  coincided, 

Twelfth-Day  being  the  conclusion  of  the  Hol- 
idays was  celebrated  in  olden  time  with  the 
greatest  hilarit}'-.  We  have  before  spoken  of 
the  Saxon  custom  of  "wassailing"  on  Christ- 
mas-eve, New-Year's  eve,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  season  ;  but  Twelfth-Day  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  it  than  any  other  day ;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  tliat  we  believe  it  was  not  infrequent- 
ly called  Wassail  Day. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  fine  scene  in 
"Ivanhoc"  in  which  is  described  the  interview 
that  took  place  between  King  Richard  and  the 
hermit  in  the  cell  of  St.  Dunstan.  "  V/aes  luiel^ 
Sir  Sluggish  Knight!"  exclaims  the  Holy  Clerk 
of  Copmanhurst,  as  he  drains  his  cup  of  canary 
to  the  health  of  his  guest  and  to  the  great  com- 
fort of  his  inner  man.  ^^ Drink  hael,'^  responds 
tlie  disguised  monarch,  and  does  reason  to  his 
host  in  a  "similar  brimmer."     From  this  form 


of  pledging  came  the  phrase  "  wassailing."  The 
words  umes  hael  and  drink  hael — literally,  "be 
in  health"  and  "  drink  health" — were,  according 
to  De  Le  Moor,  the  "  usual  phrases  of  quaffing 
among  the  earliest  civilized  inhabitants"  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  Piuste  hire,  and  sitte  hire,  and  glad  dronke  hire  hoil, 
And  that  was  tho  in  this  land  the  verst  was-hail." 

Another  poet  writes : 

Health,  my  lord  king!  the  sweet  Eowena  said; 
Health,  cry'd  the  chieftain,  to  the  Saxon  maid ; 
From  tills  the  social  custom  took  its  rise, 
We  still  retain  and  must  forever  prise. 

"The  phrase  ^wassail,'"  says  Mrs.  Howitt, 
"has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  Saxon 
ivaes  hael,  which  seems  to  be  probable  enough. 
But  the  custom  of  drinking  healths  has  prevail- 
ed in  other  times  and  among  other  people.  The 
Greeks  might  have  been  the  originators  of  toast- 
ing, and,  at  all  events,  the  custom  prevailed 
among  them ;  they  drank  to  the  gods,  to  the 
magistrates,  and  to  each  other;  and  the  Chris- 
tians only  followed  their  example  when  they 
drank  in  honor  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  or  in 
the  name  of  the  blessed  archangel  St.  Michael, 
to  which  the  compotators  responded  by  a  devout 
'Amen!'  So,  too,  the  old  Danes  drank  to 
Thor,  Woden,  and  their  kindred  deities ;  and 
when  converted  toChristianity  they  only  changed 
the  object,  drinking  on  Christmas  Day  to  St. 
Olave,  who  had  converted  them — or  otherwise, 
as  the  case  might  be  ;  while  the  Icelanders 
drank  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther. Bumpers  are  of  remote  antiquity,  as  we 
read  in  Athenaius.  Sometimes,  when  the  Greeks 
drank  to  the  health  of  any  one,  they  sent  him 
an  empty  cup ;  at  others  the  toaster  would  taste 
the  wine  and  send  it  round  to  the  person  whom 
he  saluted.  In  toasting  a  mistress  they  emptied 
as  many  cups  as  there  were  letters  to  her  name." 
A  massy  bowl,  to  deck  the  jovial  day, 
Flashed  from  its  ample  round  a  sun-like  ray. 

The  wassail  bowl,  Avhich  figured  so  largely 
in  the  festivities  of  by-gone  times,  was  a  large, 
massy  bov.l,  variously  ornamented  and  adorned, 
which  was  filled  with  a  brewage  composed  of 
"ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted  crab- 
ap])lcs,"  facetiously  termed  "  hanVs  icooV — 
To  the  sons  of  sacred  union  dear 
It  welcomed  with  lamb's  ivool  the  rising  year. 

The  wassail  bowl  probably  suggested  to  Shaks- 
peare the  "gossip's  bowl"  that  Master  Puck 
sometimes  played  pranks  in,  or  was  perhaps  the 
same. 

Thou  speak'st  aright, 

I  am  that  meri-y  Avanderer  of  the  night. 

Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roaster!  crab; 

And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 

And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 

Wassailing  usually,  though  not*  always,  took 
place  in  the  evening.  Around  the  miglity  bowl 
would  the  company  of  good  people  jovially  sit 
and  drink  to  one  another,  while  many  a  jest 
and  many  a  gibe  added  zest  to  the  scene.  Some- 
times they  would  form  a  procession  and  march, 
old  and  young,  to  the  orchards,  where  with  di- 
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vers  ceremonies,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
neighborhood,  they  would  wassail  the  trees  in 
order  that  they  might  bear  abundantly.  In 
Devonshire  they  sprinkled  cider  upon  the  apple- 
trees,  at  the  same  time  pledging  them  and  sing- 
ing : 

Health  to  thee 
Good  apple-tree! 

Well  to  bear  pocket-fulls,  hat-fulls, 

Peck-fulls,  bushel-fulls. 

Or, 

Here's  to  thee 
Old  apple-tree! 
Whence  thou  raayest  bud  and  whence  thou  mayst  blo\7, 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow! 
Ilats-full,  caps-full, 
Bushel— bushel — sacks-full, 
And  my  pockets  full  too. 
Huzza ! 

Another  custom  was,  for  the  whole  company 
to  go  the  rounds  from  house  to  house,  drinking 
to  the  health  of  the  inmates  and  expressing  all 
manner  of  good  wishes  in  their  behalf,  and 
chanting  carols  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hone  for  the  following 
carol,  which  "is  sung  in  Gloucestershire  on 
New-Year's  Eve : " 

Wassail !   wassail !   over  the  town  ; 
Our  toast  it  is  white,  our  ale  it  is  brown: 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  mapliu  tree; 
We  be  good  fellows  all,    I  drink  to  thee. 


Here's  to 


and  to  his  right  ear, 


God  send  our  maister  a  happy  New  Year; 
A  happy  New  Year  as  e'er  he  did  see — 
With  my  wassailing  bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 


Here's  to 


and  to  his  right  eye; 


God  send  our  mistress  a  good  Christmas  pie: 
A  goDd  Christmas  pie  as  e'er  I  did  see. 
With  my  wassailing  bowl  I  drink  to  thee. 

Here's  to  Filpai],t  and  her  long  tail; 

God  send  our  measter  us  never  may  fall 

Of  a  cup  of  good  beer,  I  pray  you  draw  ncer; 

And  then  you  shall  hear  our  jolly  wassail. 

Be  here  any  maid?,  I  suppose  there  be  some; 

Sure  they  will  not  let  young  men  stand  on  the  cold  stone ; 

Sing  hey  O  maids,  coms  troll  back  the  pin, 

And  the  fairest  maid  in  the  house,  let  us  all  in. 

Come,  butler,  come  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  best: 
I  hope  your  soul  in  heaven  may  rest : 
But  if  you  do  bring  us  a  bowl  of  the  small, 
Then  down  fall  butler,  bowl,  and  all. 

Also  another — a  Staffordshire  carol  for  Twelfth- 
Night — from  which  we  take  a  few  verses : 

A  jolly  wassel  bowl, 

A  wassel  of  good  ale, 
Well  fare  the  butler's  soul 

That  setteth  this  to  sale; 

Our  jolly  wassel. 

Good  dame,  here  at  your  door 

Our  wassel  we  begin; 
We  all  are  maidens  poor, 

We  pray  now  let  us  in 

With  our  wassel. 

Our  wassel  we  do  fill 
With  apples  and  with  spice; 

Then  grant  us  your  good  will 
To  taste  here  once  or  twice 

Of  our  good  wassel. 


*  Name  of  a  horse. 


t  Name  of  a  cow. 


This  is  our  meny  night 
Of  choosing  King  and  Queen ; 

Then  be  it  your  delight 
That  something  may  be  seen 
In  our  wassel. 

And  now  we  must  be  gone. 
To  seek  out  more  good  cheer; 

Where  bounty  will  be  shown 
As  we  have  found  it  here, 

With  our  wassel. 

After  going  the  rounds  the  revelers  returned 
home,  where  they  were  at  first  refused  admit- 
tance, but  at  last  let  in.  Doubtless  they  con- 
cluded Avith  a  glorious  supper  and  another  boAvl 
of  the  best,  whicli  lasted  into  the 

Wee  short  hours  ayont  the  twal. 

"The  most  perfect  fragment  of  the  'wassail' 
exists,"  says  Mr.  Hone,  ''in  the  usage  of  cer- 
tain corporation  festivals.  The  person  presid- 
ing stands  up  at  the  close  of  the  dinner,  and 
drinks  from  a  flagon,  usually  of  silver,  having  a 
handle  on  each  side,  by  which  he  holds  it  witii 
each  hand,  and  the  toast-master  announces  him 
as  drinking  '  the  health,  of  his  brethren  out  of 
the  loving  cup.'  The  loving  cup,  which  i^  the 
ancient  Avassail  bowl,  is  then  passed  to  the  guest 
on  his  left  hand,  and  by  him  to  his  left-hand 
neighbor,  and  as  it  finds  its  way  round  the 
room  to  each  guest  in  his  turn,  so  each  stands 
up  and  drinks  to  the  president  'out  of  the  loviivj 

Clip/'' 

From  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
wassailing,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they  who 
indulged  in  it  were  addicted  to  excesses.  That 
is  a  common  mistake.  Our  Saxon  ancestors, 
from  whom  we  inherit  our  "  Saxon  homes," 
though  fond  of  wassailing  in  the  Holidays,  were 
as  temperate  as  they  were  brave.  "  Sujjerfluity 
in  drink,"  says  Nash,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  "is  a  sin  that  ever  since  we  have 
mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low  Countries,  is 
counted  honorable ;  but  before  we  knew  their 
lingering  wars,  was  held  in  that  highest  degree 
of  hatred  that  might  be."  So  rapidly,  however, 
did  the  evil  spread  in  England,  that  statutes  to 
prevent  drunkenness  had  to  be  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  The  cavaliers,  we  know,  were  great 
roisters  and  revelers.  "During  Cromwell's 
usurpation,"' says  Disraeli,  "they  usually  put 
a  crumb  of  bread  into  their  glass  before  they 
drank  it  off,  with  cautious  ambiguity  exclaimed  : 
'God  send  this  C7'uni  well  down!'  After  the 
Restoration,  Bishop  Burnet  com])lains  of  the  ex- 
cess of  convivial  loyalty.  Drinking  the  king's 
health  was  set  up  by  too  many  as  a  distinguished 
mark  of  loyalty,  and  drew  many  into  great  ex- 
cess after  his  Majesty's  restoration."  Unhappi- 
ly, the  "  manner"  has  not  greatly  changed  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  Avere  to  be  wislied  that  Saxon 
temperance,  even  accompanied  by  tlie  wassail 
bowl,  might  be  introduced  to  amend  it. 

Twelftli-Day,  in  England,  is  Midwinter-day, 
and  in  point  of  season,  forms  the  antithesis  of 
St.  John  the  Ba])tist's  day,  the  24th  of  June,  or 
Midsummer-day.  The  two  days  do  not  exactly 
divide  the  year,  nor  occur  midway  in  each  sea- 
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son;  but  an  approximation  in  such  matters  is 
all  that  can  be  expected. 

Naogeorgus  mentions  an  odd  custom  peculiar 
to  Twelfth-Night,  viz.  : 

Twise  sixe  nightes  then  from  Christmasse 

they  do  count  with  diligence, 
Wherein  eche  maister  in  his  house 

doth  burns  by  franclcensence ; 
And  on  the  table  settes  a  loafe, 

when  night  approcheth  nere, 
Before  tlie  coles  and  franckensence , 

to  be  perfumed  there. 

The  object  of  the  ceremony  was  to  protect  the 
family  from  evil  during  the  ensuing  year,  that 

They  neither  bread  nor  meat  might  want, 
nor  witch  with  dreadful  charme 

Have  power  to  hurt  their  children,  or 
to  do  their  Ciittell  harme. 

Tills  is  evidently  the  remnant  of  some  heathen 
rite,  and  had  long  fallen  into  disuse  Avhen  Barna- 
by  rendered  his  author  into  English. 

Of  the  popular  customs  peculiar  to  this  day, 
the  most  important  and  interesting  is  the  draAv- 
ing  for  king  and  queen.  This  custom  still  sur- 
vives in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
"  Ii)  the  olden  time,"  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  "  it  was 
thus  managed  in  our  own  country,  and  the  same 
custom  prevailed  throughout  the  Continent  with 
more  or  less  variation  in  the  details.  'After 
tea  a  cake  is  produced,  and  two  bowls  contain- 
ing the  fortunate  chances  for  the  different  sexes. 
The  host  fills  up  the  tickets,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, except  the  king  and  queen,  arc  to  be  min- 
isters of  state,  maids  of  honor,  or  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber.  Often  the  host  and  hostess,  more 
by  design,  perhaps,  than  accident,  become  the 
king  and  queen.  According  to  Twelfth -Day 
law,  each  party  is  to  support  his  character  till 
midnight.'  There  was,  however,  at  one  time 
another  mode  of  electing  their  Twelfth-Night 
majesties,  of  which  this  seems  only  a  corruption. 
The  cake  was  made  full  of  plums,  a  bean  and  a 
pea  being  mixed  up  among  them ;  whoever  upon 
the  division  of  it  got  the  bean,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged for  king ;  whoever  got  the  pea,  she  was  to 
be  queen."  Nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than 
Herrick's  poetical  account  of  this  ceremony. 

TWELFE-NIGHT,  OR  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

Now  the  mirtli  comes 

With  tlie  cake  full  of  plums, 
Where  Beane's  the  king  of  the  sport  here; 

Besides  we  must  know 

The  pea  also 
Must  revell  as  queene  in  the  court  here. 

Begin  then  to  chuse 

(This  night  as  ye  use), 
Who  shall  for  the  present  delight  here: 

Be  a  king  by  the  lot, 

And  who  shall  not 
Be  Twelve-day  queene  for  the  night  here. 

Which  knowne  let  us  make 

Joy-sops  with  tlie  cake ; 
And  let  not  a  man  then  be  seen  here, 

Who  un urged  will  not  driuke. 

To  the  base  from  the  brink 
A  health  to  the  king  and  the  queene  here. 

Next  crowne  the  bowl  full 
AVith  gentle  lambs-wool: 
Add  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  ginger, 


With  store  of  ale  too : 
And  thus  ye  must  doe 
To  make  the  wassaile  a  swinger. 

Give  then  to  the  king 

And  queen  wassailing ; 
And  though  with  ale  ye  be  whet  here; 

Yet  part  ye  from  hence 

As  free  from  offence 
As  when  ye  innocent  met  here. 

Naogeorgus  likewise  says : 

Then  also  every  householder 

to  his  abilitie. 
Doth  make  a  mightie  cake,  that  may 

suffice  his  companie, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  scene  described  is  similar  to  the  one  por- 
trayed by  Herrick. 

"This  custom,"  says  Mrs.  Howitt,  "has  gen- 
erally been  supposed  to  be  in  honor  of  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne ;  but  in  all  probability  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  custom  of 
casting  lots  at  their  banquets  for  who  should  be 
rex  convivii,  or,  as  Horace  calls  him,  the  arbiter 
hibendi.  The  lucky  cast  was  termed  Venus  or 
Basiliais,  and  whoever  threw  it  gave  laws  for 
the  night  to  his  competitors.  The  unlucky 
throw  was  called  canicula  and  chiusJ" 

We  can  not  pause  to  describe  all  the  modes 
in  which  Twelfth -Day  was  formerly  celebrated, 
nor  relate  all  the  customs  which  were  peculiar 
to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  upon  this  closing 
scene  of  the  festive  season,  every  form  of  fun, 
frolic,  and  jovial  mirth  was  eagerly  entered 
into,  and  enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  by  the  earnest, 
hearty  people  of  the  olden  time,  who,  in  all 
simplicity  and  lionesty,  loved  to  "eat,  drink, 
and  bo  merry."  As  one  writer  observes,  "  their 
mirth  was  a  relaxation  from  gravity,  a  challenge 
to  ' Dull  Care'  to  '  be  gone.'" 

Bring  me  a  garland  of  holly, 

Rosemary,  ivy,  and  bays  ; 
Gravity's  nothing  but  folly 

Till  after  the  Holidays. 

"We  have  said  that  the  Holidays,  according 
to  the  old  law  of  King  Alfred,  terminate  upon 
Twelfth-Night.  Notwithstanding,  the  sports  in 
the  olden  time  were  continued  in  a  measure  into 
the  succeeding  day;  thus  making,  as  it  were,  a 
day  of  grace,  in  which  the  people  might  have 
"one  game  more"  before  settling' down  to  the 
duties  of  the  everyday  life  of  this  work-day 
world.     This  day  of  grace  was  styled, 

St.  Distaff  \  Daij,  or  Roch  Day,  January  7. — 
The  saint  is  an  imaginary  one,  and  "rock"  is 
only  another  name  for  the  distaff.  It  seems 
that  the  young  men  and  women  prepared  them- 
selves for  going  to  labor  by  interfering  with  each 
other  in  their  respective  avocations.  Herrick 
describes  the  day  as  follows : 

Partly  work  and  partly  play. 

Ye  must  on  St.  Distaff's  Day; 

From  the  plough  soone  free  your  teame. 

Then  come  home  and  fotlier  them. 

If  the  maides  a  spinning  goe, 

Burne  the  flax  and  fire  the  tow; 

Bring  in  pailes  of  water  tlien, 

Let  the  maides  bewash  the  men: 
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Give  St.  Distaff  all  the  right, 
Then  bid  Christmas  sport  good-night. 
And  next  morrow  every  one 
To  his  owne  vocation. 

"VVe  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the  Holi- 
days ;  midwinter  is  over  and  "  the  day  of  grace" 
is  past.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  we 
will  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  Holidays  : 

Man's  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and  mor- 
al, is  multiform.  He  touches  the  universe  at 
many  points.  He  ha;s  manifold  capacities,  and 
therefore  manifold  needs.  It  is  as  true  phys- 
ically as  it  is  in  the  higher  spiritual  sense  in 
which  the  words  were  spoken,  that  he  "  liveth 
not  by  bread  alone."  So  it  is  intellectually  and 
morally.  Even  if  it  be  granted,  which  is  true 
only  in  the  rarest  cases,  that  the  man  Avho  can 
do  but  one  thing  will  do  that  one  thing  better 
than  the  man  who  can  do  many  things,  he  ac- 
quires the  power  by  a  sacrifice  too  great.  A 
man  who  can  only  make  pin-heads  may  help  to 
make  a  beautiful  pin  ;  but  what  sort  of  men  do 
the  pins  make  ?  The  man  who  can  only  work, 
or  only  play,  or  only  pray,  is  an  incomplete 
man.  He  should  be  able  to  do,  and  actually  do 
all  these,  each  at  its  proper  time  and  place.  A 
Holiday  need  not  be  other  than  a  Holij  day. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  seasons  for  enjoyment  appear  to  have 
been  specially  set  apart.  Amusement  seems  to 
be  a  natural  want  of  the  human  heart  and  mind, 
and  must  be  supplied  to  keep  them  in  sound 
and  healthy  action.  Legislation  can  not  alter 
nature.  When  the  Eoman  Saturnalia  and  oth- 
er Pagan  rites  were  abolished  with  the  religion 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity  began  to  be  felt,  the  festivals  of  the 
Church  were  substituted  in  their  jjlaco,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  the  affections  of  the  peoj^le,  were 
celebrated  with  quite  as  lively  an  interest,  and 
with  more  devotion  even  than  the  former  had 
been,  but  in  a  very  different  manner.  Conse- 
quently it  has  been  objected  against  the  feasts 
of  the  Church,  and  against  all  holiday  observ- 
ances which  are  not  of  modern  origin,  that  they 
are  the  offspring  of  heathenism — that  they  are 
merely  Pagan  festivals  Christianized  and  re- 
produced. As  well  might  it  be  objected  against 
the  worship  of  the  Church  that  it  is  heathen, 
because  the  Pagans  worshiped  in  their  idol-tem- 
ples. As  well  might  it  be  objected  against  the 
gladness  of  the  Christian  that  it  is  heathen,  be- 
cause the  Pagans  aforetime  were  glad ;  while, 
in  fact,  only  a  Christian  has  a  right  to  be, 
or  truly  can  be,  glad.  There  is  a  time  for 
all  things.  Seriousness  is  right  enough  in  its 
place ;  but  man  can  not  always  be  serious,  and 
he  is  not  intended  to  be.  The  best  proof  of  this 
is  that  man  is  the  only  creature  whom  God  hath 
endowed  with  a  capacity  to  smile.  It  is  true 
that  the  hyena  can  laugh,  but  he  only  does  that 
when  he  is  hungry,  in  which  he  differs  very 
much  from  a  man  ;  for  when  a  man  is  hungry 
he  is  apt  to  be  extremely  serious,  as  many  a 


woman  can  testify  who  has  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin  of  not  having  dinner  ready  at 
the  exact  time  her  husband  reasonably  expects 
it.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  monkey  can  grin ; 
but  the  smile  belongs  to  humanity  alone,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  man's  physical  nature 
that  wit  does  to  his  intellectual,  and  is  quite  as 
inexplicable. 

Though  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  quickly  flies, 

man  was  m.ade  to  be  joyous  and  happy ;  and  no 
philosophy  or  system  of  religion  which  does  not 
involve  a  hearty,  cheerful  spirit  has  any  founda- 
tion in  truth.  For  though  the  serpent  has  left 
his  mark  upon  the  world,  and  there  is  in  conse- 
quence a  "heritage  of  woe,"  it  is  still  a  beauti- 
ful world,  and  we  have  mucli  to  be  very  thank- 
ful for — much  that  should  make  us  glad.  Our 
ancestors'  "Lord  of  Misrule"  and  "Abbot  of 
Unreason"  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
manners  of  the  present  day :  it  is  well,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The 
genial  spirit,  however,  that  can  enter  fully  into 
the  merry-makings  of  the  festal  season  is  a  spirit 
of  true  humanity,  a  Christian  spirit,  and  one 
therefore  to  be  cultivated.  In  vain  did  some 
of  our  solemn  progenitors  attempt  the  abolition 
of  Christmas  and  its  pleasures.  Nature  and 
reason  were  against  the  attempt,  and  it  failed. 
Popular  customs,  as  Mrs.  Howitt  remarks,  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  from  year  to  year,  and  many 
become  entirely  extinguished.  As  the  world 
grows  older  it  grows  less  poetical,  imagination 
loses  its  sway,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  "  almighty 
dollar"  becomes  supreme.  Still  relaxation  is 
necessary  to  the  health  of  mind  and  body,  and 
man  can  not  do  without  it.  Though  the  mode 
of  amusement  may  change,  the  principle  will 
remain  the  same.  The  leading  festivals  of  the 
year  are  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  are  making  part  of 
their  life.  It  is  a  good  sign,  and  indicates  a 
growth  in  a  right  direction. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  advocate  of  the  Holidays 
and  of  all  healthy  amusement,  Ave  say,  celebrate 
the  seasons  of  relaxation  with  festive  mirth  ;  let 
all,  both  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  enlarge 
their  hearts,  and  rejoice  and  be. glad,  whenever 
these  bright  days,  these  happy  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  offer. 

Make  thee  good  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare  naught  avails; 
Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 

Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails; 

Seek  to  solace  Avhen  sadness  thee  assails ; 
In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure, 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails ; 
Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  bald  thy  company; 
Be  charitable  and  hura'le  in  thine  estate, 

For  wardly  honour  lastcs  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  on  earth  tak  no  melancholy; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor ; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily; 
Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 

"VTOT  Kenesaw  high  arching, 

-*-^      Nor  Allatoona's  glen — 

Though  there  the  graves  lie  parching — 

Stayed  Sherman's  miles  of  men ; 
From  charred  Atlanta  marching 
They  launched  the  sword  again. 

The  columns  streamed  like  rivers 

Which  in  their  course  agree, 
And  they  streamed  until  their  flashing 
Met  tlie  flashing  of  the  sea : 

It  -was  glorious  glad  marching, 
That  marching  to  the  sea. 

They  brushed  the  foe  before  them 
(Shall  gnats  impede  the  bull  ?) ; 
Their  own  good  bridges  bore  them 

Over  swamps  or  torrents  full, 
And  the  grand  pines  -waving  o'er  them 
Bowed  to  axes  keen  and  cool. 

The  columns  grooved  their  channels, 

Enforced  their  own  decree, 
And  tlicir  power  met  nothing  larger 
Until  it  met  the  sea : 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
A  marching  glad  and  free. 

Kilpatrick's  snare  of  riders 

In  zigzags  mazed  the  land, 
rcrj)lcxed  the  pale  Southsidcrs 
With  feints  on  every  hand ; 
Vague  menace  awed  the  liidcrs 
In  forts  beyond  command. 

To  Sherman's  shifting  problem 

No  focman  knew  the  key ; 
But  onward  went  the  marching 
Unpausing  to  the  sea : 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching. 
The  swinging  step  was  free. 

The  flankers  ranged  like  pigeons 

In  clouds  through  field  or  wood ; 
The  flocks  of  all  those  regions. 
The  herds  and  horses  good. 
Poured  in  and  swelled  the  legions, 
For  they  caught  the  marching  mood. 

A  volley  ahead  !     They  hear  it ; 

And  they  hear  the  repartee  : 
Fighting  was  but  frolic 

In  that  marching  to  the  sea : 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
A  marching  bold  and  free. 
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All  nature  felt  their  -coming, 

The  birds  like  couriers  flew, 
And  the  banners  brightly  blooming 

The  slaves  by  thousands  drew, 
And  they  marched  beside  the  drumming, 
And  they  joined  the  armies  blue. 

The  cocks  crowed  from  the  cannon 

(Pets  named  from  Grant  and  Lee), 
Plumed  fighters  and  campaigners 
In  that  marching  to  the  sea: 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
For  every  man  was  free. 

The  foragers  through  calm  lands 

Swept  in  tempest  gay, 
And  they  breathed  the  air  of  balm-lands 

Where  rolled  savannas  lay, 
And  they  heli)ed  themselves  from  farm-lands — 
As  who  should  say  them  nay? 

The  regiments  uproarious 

Laughed  in  Plenty's  glee ; 
And  they  marched  till  their  broad  laugl:tcr 
Met  the  laughter  of  the  sea ; 

It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
That  marching  to  the  sea. 

The  grain  of  endless  acres 

"Was  threshed  (as  in  the  East) 
By  the  trami)ling  of  the  Takers, 

Strong  march  of  man  and  beast ; 
The  flails  of  those  earth-shakers 
Left  a  famine  where  they  ceased. 

The  arsenals  were  yielded ; 

The  sword  (that  was  to  be),  ' 

Arrested  in  the  forging. 

Rued  that  marching  to  the  sea: 
It  was  glorious  glad  marching, 
But  ah,  the  stern  decree  I 

For  behind  they  left  a  wailing, 

A  terror,  and  a  ban. 
And  blazing  cinders  sailing, 

And  houseless  households  wan, 
Wide  zones  of  counties  paling, 
And  towns  where  maniacs  ran. 

It  was  Treason's  retribution 

(Necessity  the  plea) ; 
They  will  long  remember  Sherman 
And  his  streaming  columns  free — 

They  will  long  remember  Sherman 
Marching  t9  the  sea. 
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CHARLOTTE  BKONTE'S  LUCY 
SNOWE. 

"  T  SAID  I  disliked  LucySnowe,"  relates  the 

.JL  biographer  of  Charlotte  Bronte  in  allusion 
to  a  certain  conversation  held  with  her,  who  had 
conceived  the  essence  in  question — called  by  a 
"cold  name"  according  to  the  nice  law  of  con- 
trasts— I  suppose. 

One  can  imagine  a  small  quiet  smile  lighten- 
ing the  deep  eyes  of  the  listener  at  that  bit  of 
information,  for  Charlotte  Bronte  well  knew  that 
her  creation  christened  thus  coldly  would  reveal 
herself  to  the  few — never  to  the  many.  Yet 
the  keen,  incisive  reader  who  looks  to  the  core 
of  things,  and  who  knows  by  instinct  a  creation 
])alpitating  witli  heart-life  from  one  galvanized 
into  a  semblance  of  being,  will  feel  that  the 
Bronte  has  distilled  into  the  character  which 
missed  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  approbation  a  mean- 
ing more  profound  and  far-reaching,  a  pathos 
more  personal  tlian  will  readily  be  found  within 
the  range  of  modern  art. 

Out  of  the  four  women  therefore — Jane  Eyre, 
Shirley,  Caroline  Hclstone,  and  Lucy  Snowe — 
the  essential  heroines  of  her  novels,  that  with  a 
touch  unrivaled  for  sweep,  matchless  for  deli- 
cacy, were  patiently  chiseled  into  being  by  those 
small  child-fingers  w^hich  Shakspeare  himself 
would  not  disdain  to  clasp  in  his  majestic  palm, 
I  choose  tlie  woman — Lucy  Snowe,  and  entreat 
your  attention. 

I  choose  her  for  several  reasons.  Because 
she  has  never  been  truly  recognized  by  any 
critic  ;  because  she  represents  a  tyj)c  of  woman 
before  unknown  to  the  realms  of  novel-land ; 
because  she  is  most  minutely  informed  with 
Charlotte  Bronte's  own  experience,  and  is  there- 
fore the  fittest  exponent  of  her  consummate 
genius. 

Like  most  of  the  great  masters  tliroughout 
the  range  of  Art — and  in  the  term  "  Art"  I  in- 
clude Music,  Poetry,  and  the  rest — like  all  in- 
deed wdio  live  long  enough  to  fitly  develop  their 
genius,  the  Bronte's  style  passed  through  three 
gradations. 

Her  intense  nature  had  with  touching  pa- 
tience striven  to  find  expression  through  the 
medium  of  the  pencil,  and  the  pilgrim  to  the 
heaths  of  Haworth  will  find  hanging  'ujjon  the 
vrall  of  the  small  stone  parsonage  copies  of  en- 
gravings wrought  out  line  by  line  with  minute 
fidelity.  But  the  pencil  proved  too  slow  and 
tame — therefore  she  would  make  verses  next. 
But  poetry  was  w^ith  this  unique  nature  a  bird 
of  too  wild  a  wing  to  bear  imprisonment  in  any 
cage  of  rhyme — it  would  break  bounds  and  be 
lost  in  illimitable  space,  or  dash  itself  to  death 
in  the  endeavor. 

The  book  "Jane  Eyre,"  therefore,  was  the 
first  adequate  expression  of  the  feeling  which 
wrestled  within  her,  and  the  heart  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  found  in  words  only,  imcontrolled  by 
any  rules  of  rhythm,  the  joy  of  expression,  the 
right  of  recognition.  It  is  therefore  that  Jane 
Eyre  may  not  be  too  strictly  judged,  for  it  was 


an  outburst,  a  great  surging  heart  bursting  its 
bounds  and  finding  outlet  for  its  accumulated 
passion. 

In  "  Shirley"  we  have  the  second  style,  rare- 
ly apt  to  be  the  best.  The  author  says  of  it, 
with  childlike  humility:  "I  took  great  pains 
with  '  Shirley,'  I  did  not  hurry.  1  tried  to  do  my 
best."  But  weariness  and  watching  had  di- 
minished the  spontaneity  of  the  ardent  nature, 
the  fire  of  inspiration  burned  less  brightly,  tears 
had  quenched  it,  and  its  loss  had  yet  scarcely 
been  replaced  by  the  serene  light  of  that  crown- 
ing grace  which  is  the  final  reward  of  those  who 
wrestle  faithfully  for  great  prizes.  It  therefore 
chances  that  "Shirley,"  full  as  it  is  of  grand 
philosophy  and  pure  religion,  does  not  awaken 
the  sympathy  so  entirely,  or  move  to  such  fond 
liking  as  the  first-born  (I  say  lirst-born,  f'The 
Professor"  being  merely  a  book  in  embryo)  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  genius. 

"Villette"  shows  us  the  third  style  of  the 
master-genius.  In  the  Brontii  case  at  all  events 
it  is  the  perfected  development  of  ripened  power. 
Patience  has  wrought  her  "perfect  work,"  suf- 
fering terrible  and  almost  unremitting  fulfilled 
her  divincst  mission,  and  calm  with  the  repose 
of  power,  majestic  almost  to  austerity,  yet  with 
a  trembling  about  the  mouth  which  tells  of  tears 
that  are  ended,  "  Villette"  stands  upon  its  ped- 
estal the  master-piece  of  its  author.  Palmer's 
AVhite  Captive  renders  this  feeling — pathetic  al- 
most beyond  words — perfectly  :  a  faint  quiver  in 
the  marble,  tears  jiast,  the  destiny  accepted.  The 
antique  has  notliing  that  compares  with  the 
statue  in  this  point. 

In  cool,  quiet  i)hrases  intended  to  give  the 
reader  the  inqjression  that  she  is  ratlicr  a  nar- 
rator of  than  an  actor  in  the  scenes  about  to 
trans])ire,  Lucy  Snowe  opens  the  book.  Tlie 
reader — especially  if  he  be  superficial — takes 
her  at  her  word,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  tlie 

I  quaint  childhood  of  Polly  Home,  intertwining 
itself  with  the  boyhood  of  Graham   Bretton. 

I  Suddenly  the  dnnnatis  j)ersoncc  are  swept  from 

'  the  boards,  and  we  are  left  alone  with  Lucy 
Snowe.     This  is  not  quite  relishable  at  first, 

I  and  turning  your  head  you  look  wistfully  afier 
him  of  the  "  tawny  locks"  and  little  Paulina. 

The  fourth  chapter  opens  with  two  paragrai)h3 
which  for  terse  bitterness  and  condensed  de- 
scription are  both  amazing  and  admirable,  and 
these  comprise  all  we  are  to  know  of  Lucy 
Snowe's  antecedents.  After  the  decease  of  Miss 
Marchmont,  to  wiiom  Lucy  Snowe  has  been 
companion,  friend,  and  nurse,  we  follow  her  in 
her  desperate  journey  to  France,  still  somewhat 
doubtful  of  lier,  still  not  quite  sure  that  she  en- 
tirely enlists  our  sympathies ;  and  then  begins 
the  record  of  her  life  in  "Villette" — a  life 
which  is  double-sided,  and  to  which  these  two 
sentences  furnish  the  key. 

"In  catalepsy  and  dead  trance  I  studiously 

held  the  quick  of  my  nature It  is  on  the 

surface  only  the  common  gaze  will  fall." 

Like  all  women,  therefore,  who  are  sensitive, 
impassioned,  imaginative,  yet  withheld  by  the 
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seemingly  despotic  hand  of  circumstance — which 
means  rrovidcncc  assuredly,  moulding  the  soul 
to  higher  ends  while  seeming  to  suppress* — 
Lucy  Snowe  led  two  lives,  the  outer  one  neu- 
tral-tinted, divested  of  saliency  for  the  "com- 
mon gaze;"  the  other  surging,  yearning,  wild 
with  ungratified  longings  and  clamorous  desires 
for  sustenance  withheld. 

As  a  foil  to  this  struggling  two-sided  exist- 
ence walks  on  the  stage  Miss  Ginevra  Eansliawe, 
a  creature  so  tiny  of  soul,  so  infinitesimal  of 
heart,  that  fingers  possessing  the  microscopic 
delicacy  of  the  Bronttis  alone  could  ever  have 
taken  her  to  bits.  This  Ginevra  Fanshawe  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  genus  Young  Lady — an 
organization  in  this  instance  incapable  of  ever 
converging  to  any  thing  like  womanhood.  She 
is  the  type  par  excellence  of  that  to  which  the 
sliallow  tenuities  of  life  at  a  boarding-scliool  may 
reduce  the  human  soul — that  soul  a  woman's, 
meant  for  all  noble  possibilities.  Do  you  not 
read  and  shiver  to  think  of  all  the  "Finishing- 
Schools"  that  shall  turn  you  out  just  such  shal- 
low-hearted, graceless,  graceful — according  to 
Madame  Fricfrac — specimen  young  ladies  whom 
you  are  entreated  to  accept  for  daughters,  sis- 
ters, wives,  mothers? 

Lucy  Snowe,  starving  for  recognition,  sympa- 
thy, affection,  circumscribed  to  arid  wastes  where 
flowers  are  forbidden  to  bloom,  sees  this  bit  of 
feminity,  yclept  Ginevra  Fanshawe,  embowered 
in  delights,  fed  on  sweetest  fiatterics,  the  treas- 
ure of  a  "good  man's  love"  laid  at  her  feet, 
and  all  these  gifts  of  fortune  vouchsafed  be- 
cause this  waft  of  thistledown  possesses  the — 
comparatively — trivial  gift  of  beauty.  In  the 
mean  time  the  "  little  man,"  ]\I.  Paul,  careers 
occasionally  across  the  field  of  vision — eccentric, 
meteoric,  evoking  what  is  best  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  liumor. 

This  humor  of  hers  is  by  no  means  her  least 
peculiar  and  individual  gift.  Its  irony  is  scath- 
ing, its  sarcasm  more  intense  than  that  of  Thack- 
eray, because  more  impulsive,  less  studied — an 
accident,  and  not  a  specialty  of  style — a  blade 
keen  and  fine,  yet  wielded  only  when  truth  calls 
upon  its  earnest  champion.  Indeed,  sincerity 
stamps  its  signet  upon  every  word  ever  written 
by  the  Bronte.  Dickens  sometimes  falls  into 
clap-trap,  and  we  applaud  him  ;  Thackeray — let 
us  speak  most  gently  here,  for  flowers  bloom 
above  him  now,  tears  in  their  chalices! — con- 
descended to  it  rarely ;  Kingslcy  does  not  dis- 
dain it ;  Charles  Reade  unblushingly  abounds 
in  the  same.  She  alone,  of  all  the  brilliant 
company,  is  always  and  inevitably  sincere. 
This  humor  of  Bronte's  is  at  times  infiltrated 
by  something  which  we  can  not  call  wit,  for  this 
quality,  in  its  usual  and  superficial  acceptation, 
she  certainly  had  not.  The  diamond  of  wit 
adamantine^  "unconquerable"  as  it  may  be, 
fused  beneath  the  rays  of  a  genius  so  intense, 

*  Witness  Blaise  Pascal,  who  held  all  passion  in  a  leash 
and  stands  out  a  master-mind — a  redeeming  light  amidst 
the  ••'blackness  of  darkness'"  to  which  French  literatui'e, 
even  religious,  so-called,  is  prone. 
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yet  is  it  not  lost.  It  sparkles  in  the  quick, 
trenchant  sentences,  its  white  light  penetrates 
into  unexplored  recesses  of  the  heart,  its  vivid 
flashes  render  the  opaque  luminous ;  so  that 
which  Ave  are  wont  to  term  wit  doflfs  its  usual 
garb  and  becomes  a  character  of  style. 

This  humor,  however,  generally  kept  in  abey- 
ance, or  else  apt  to  reveal  itself  as  almost  pure 
sarcasm,  whatever  its  qualities  on  other  occa- 
sions, shows  all  it  possesses  of  sweet  and  genial 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  M. 
Paul.  And  so  magical  does  it  render  the  at- 
mosphere surrounding  him  that  of  all  the 
Bronte's  creations  scarce  one  takes  the  fancy 
more  irresistibly  or  touches  the  heart  more 
nearly  than  this  "magnificent-minded,  grand- 
hearted,  dear,  faulty  little  man — Paul  Carlos 
David  Emanuel."  He,  in  common  with  Roch- 
ester, shares  a  wonderful  gift — a  gift  that  makes 
any  man  or  woman  great  however  fiiulty  be- 
sides, I  mean  the  power  of  piercing  beneath 
surfaces,  sweeping  away  externals  and  conven- 
tionalities, and  estimating  the  soul  beneath  them 
at  its  intrinsic  value.  That  this  highest  in- 
stinct of  character,*  this  invaluable  touchstone 
for  all  things,  is  possessed  but  by  tlie  few  only 
renders  it  the  more  precious  and  desirable. 

Opposed  to  INI.  Paul  in  vivid  contrast — for 
the  Bronte  had  a  nice  eye  here — Michael  Ange- 
lo,  Reubens,  Rembrandt,  no  painter  of  them  all 
a  keener  vision — is  Graham  Bretton,  who  fig- 
ures in  the  scenes  of  Madame  Beck's  pension- 
nat  as  "Dr.  John  ;"  also,  as  Isidore,  the  lover 
of  that  "  dear  angel,"  Ginevra  Fanshawe.  He 
who  is  "in  visage,  in  shape,  in  hue,  as  unlike 
the  dark,  acerb,  and  caustic  little  Professor  as 
the  fruit  of  the  Ilesperides  might  be  unlike  the 
sloe  in  the  wild  thicket." 

I  have  spoken  of  Lucy  Snowe  as  minutely 
informed  with  Charlotte  Bronte's  own  experi- 
ence. This  is  not  a  mere  assumption  ground- 
ed in  fancy,  but  an  undoubted  truth  :  the  record 
of  her  life — as  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of 
her  biography — needs  a  scarcely  careful  perusal 
to  pronounce  it  so. 

Just  a  few  words  here  regarding  this  biogra- 
phy. We  may  call  it  unsatisfactory,  nay,  at 
times  insist  that  its  narrowness  of  feeling  wounds 
us  to  the  quick.  But  as  its  author  declares, 
"  The  family  with  whom  I  have  now  to  do  shoot 
their  roots  down  deeper  than  I  can  penetrate," 
we  must  acknowledge,  I  suppose,  that  a  deficien- 
cy admitted  is  half-atoned  for.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  passage  beginning,  "  I  do  not  deny 
for  myself  the  existence  of  coarseness  here  and 
there  in  her  works,  otherwise  so  entirely  noble," 
in  which  charity  is  absolutely  asked  for  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  much  as  a  hat  is  extended  for 
alms.  —  Charity  for  the  great  pre-Raphaelite 
among  women,  who  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  utter  what  God  had  shown  her,  and  was  too 
single-hearted  of  aim  to  swerve  one  hair-breadth 
in  duplicating  Nature's  outlines?     When  char- 


*  Perhaps  temperament  would  be  the  better  word,  for 
it  is  a  certain  fineness  of  nerve  and  organization  that  gives 
the  power. 
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ity  is  needed  for  dauntless  courage,  for  fidelity 
to  one's  own  convictions  (the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  bona  fide  artist),  then  it  will  be  time  to 
ask  it  for  Charlotte  Bronte!  Charity  is  indeed 
too  rare  a  virtue  to  be  squandered — use  it  not 
then  to  "gild  refined  gold."  No;  let  us  be 
brave  and  confess  that  Truth  is  too  dazzling  to 
be  looked  upon  unveiled ,  but  let  us  j)lace  the 
fault,  where  it  belongs,  in  the  cowardly  weakness 
of  our  vision,  not  charge  it  to  the  hand  of  her 
who  is  strong  enough  and  pure  enough  to  thrust 
aside  illusions  and  show  the  goddess  in  her  aw- 
ful splendor! 

But  to  return  to  the  main  point,  which  is,  that 
the  biography  in  question,  however  faulty,  can 
not  help  revealing  its  subject  as  she  really  was. 
And  her  profound  shyness,  her  proud  humili- 
ty, her  spasmodic  fits  of  im])ulse,  the  frequent 
jjrostration  of  spirits  to  which  she  Mas  liable,  will 
all  be  found  dujjlicated  in  Lucy  Snowe.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  the  Bronte's  own  habits  and 
moods  of  mind  are  illustrated  by  this  character. 
See  the  chaj)ter  entitled  "  ]\L  Paul,"  wliere  Lucy 
Snowe  is  made  to  declare  her  ''creative  im- 
pulse" to  be  the  "  most  intractable,  the  most  ca- 

jjricious,  the  most  maddening  of  masters 

yielding  its  significance  sordidly,  as  though  each 
word  were  a  drop  of  the  dark  ichor  of  its  own 
deathless  veins."  Can  it  be  that  the  perfect 
sentences  of  "  Villette,"  each  word  imbedded  in 
its  T)lace  in  obedience  to  a  decree  as  immutable 
as  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  were  at  times 
actually  wrenched  from  their  author  ? — were 
the  oiTspring  born  of  intolerable  agony? 

Turning  from  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Lucy 
Snowe — easy  transition,  where  one  blends  so 
naturally  into  the  other — we  find  the  latter  liv- 
ing on  tliis  complex,  two-sided  life  of  hers,  sedu- 
lously cultivating  suppression  until  it  almost 
kills  her.  This  is  the  difficulty  with  natures 
whose  intensity  is  riveted  by  pride.  They  liold 
feeling  and  emotion  in  a  leash  until,  irritated 
to  fren/.y,  feeling  and  emotion  turn  and  rend 
their  ojjpressor.  Lucy  Snowe  knows  this,  but 
can  not,  rather  will  not,  remedy  it ;  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  such  that  "you  must  love  them 
ere  to  you  they  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 
They  will  not  reveal  themselves,  but  wait  for 
destiny.  But  God,  who  takes  care  of  us  all, 
manages  for  these  souls  ;  they  shall  not  go  away 
from  His  great  table,  which  is  the  universe, 
ahungercd ! 

But  in  the  mean  time  Lucy  Snowe  drinks  in 
solitude  of  the  cup  that  is  forced  to  her  lips — 
'"black,  strong,  strange,  drawn  from  no  well, 
but  filled  up  seething  from  a  bottomless  and 
boundless  sea."  What  awful  words  are  these ! 
how  more  than  awful  must  have  been  the  an- 
guish that  taught  a  mortal  woman  to  compress  in 
human  phrase  a  meaning  so  deep  and  direful  I 
At  length  driven  to  extremes,  unable  longer  to 
quell  craving  for  sympathy,  she  seeks  it  at  the 
altar  of  an  alien  faith,  and  demands  it  from  the 
confessional,  impelled  thither  by  the  semi-delir- 
ium of  solitary  grief  and  physical  suffering. 

These  last  are  the  forerunners  of  fever  and 


insensibility.  Her  return  to  consciousness  is 
marked  by  one  of  the  most  masterly  and  in- 
genious transitions  in  the  range  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  works.  I  mean  that  chapter  wherein 
the  presence  of  "phantoms  of  chairs,"  "wraiths 
of  looking-glasses,"  "  tea-urns,"  "  tea-icups,"  etc., 
once  familiar  furniture  of  Bretton,  are  made  to 
return  the  reader  into  the  company  with  which 
the  book  opens,  viz.,  that  of  Mrs.  Bretton, 
Lucy  Snowe's  godmother,  and  her  son,  "Dr. 
John."  This  last  finally  recognizes  in  Ma- 
dame Beck's  English  teacher  the  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his  boyhood ;  site  had  known  him  long 
before,  but  it  had  not  "suited"  lier  "habits  of 
thought  or  system  of  feeling  to  hint  at  the  dis- 
covery." 

And  now  occurs  one  of  those  curious  experi- 
ences which  occasionally  arise  out  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  men  and  women — an  ex- 
perience possible  only,  I  snp)U)se,  to  natures  ar- 
dent yet  chaste  as  Sabrina,  rising  cool  and  lily- 
crowned  from  a  mist  of  waters.  I  allude  to  the 
curious,  one-sided  friendshii)  which  was  "  half 
marble,  half  life"  existing  between  '-'Dr.  John" 
and  Lucy  Snowe. 

The  emotion  involved  here  is  very  fine,  deep 
as  well,  pathetic  also.  Shelley  only  has  ex- 
pressed any  thing  like  it  in  his  delicate  verses, 
beginning,  "One  word  is  too  often  profaned  fur 
me  to  profane  it."  Lucy  Snowe  is,  of  course, 
the  siificrer  in  this  "one-sided  friendshii),"  yet 
indignantly  repels  the  accusation  of  "  warmer 
feelings."  It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  see 
where  the  grievance  lay. 

Here  is  a  woman  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  coufin'd, 
leading  what  aspiration  declares  to  be  a  halting, 
stammering,  imperfect  life.  Here  is  a  man  gift- 
ed with  all  the  graces  which  had  been  denied  the 
woman — ''handsome,  bright-spirited,  and  sweet- 
teinj)cred,  a  curled  darling  of  Nature  and  of  For- 
tune," possessing  the  power  of  action  and  a 
sphere  wherein  to  exercise  the  power,  holding 
what  Ave  term  the  "winning"  qualities  in  the 
race  of  life — "born  a  conqueror  as  some  are 
born  conquered."  From  this  man  the  woman 
asks  recognition,  friendship,  and  obtains  the 
kindness  of  a  i)hilanthropist  and  humanitarian — 
entreats  for  bread  and  receives  a  stone. 

Lucy  Snowe,  brave  at  heart  as  all  intense 
persons  arc,  will  not  waste  puerile  regrets  over 
the  inevitable,  but  with  the  quiet  benediction, 
"  Good-night,  Dr.  John,  you  are  good,  you  are 
beautiful,  but  you  are  not  mine;"  resigns  for 
aye  that  sweet  consolation  of  friendship  her  hun- 
gry soul  had  craved. 

It  would  seem  that  Charlotte  Bronle  had 
been  entreated  to  make  fate  more  propitious  to 
Lucy  Snowe,  to  which  she  returns  answer — a  sad 
meaning  underlying  the  words — "From  the  be- 
ginning I  never  meant  to  appoint'  her  lines  in 
pleasant  places."  So  she  gives  her  a  "  cold  name 
on  the  lacus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  for  she  has 
about  her  an  external  coldness"  and  relentlessly 
sends  her  forth.  But  we  are  not  to  be  cheated 
by  any  thing  "external,"  so  we  recognize  the 
fiery  soul,  \\\2   exquisite  power  of  sympathy, 
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vciletl  beneath  indifference,  and  will  dearly  like 
and  fondly  cherish  her  in  spite  of  all. 

Little  Polly  Home — now  transformed  into 
Paulina  De  Bassompierre  and  a  countess — by 
means  of  an  accident  requiring  the  medical  serv- 
ices of  "Dr.  John,"  reappears,  and  the  group 
with  which  the  book  opens  is  complete.  Of  this 
"airy  fairy  thing"  Paulina,  that  "pleases  al- 
most to  pain,"  Charlotte  Bronte  thus  speaks : 
"I  felt  that  this  character  lacked  substance;  I 
fear  the  reader  will  feel  the  same." 

It  is  true  that  Paulina  lacks  the  strong  flavor 
of  our  common  humanity  with  which  the  rest 
are  impregnated.  But  what  matters  it  when 
the  conception  is  consistent  with  itself  from  be- 
ginning to  end?  Docs  not  the  very  daintiness 
and  ideality  of  "little  Polly"  enhance  the  vivid 
reality  of  the  others  and  throw  it  out  in  stronger 
relief?  And  does  not  the  rose-leaf-lined  exist- 
ence of  the  little  countess,  side  by  side  with  the 
tortured  life  of  Lucy  Snowe,  invest  this  last  with 
a  most  appealing  ])athos  ?  and  was  not  this  a 
part  of  the  original  design? 

We  watch  Dr.  John's  courtship  of  Paulina, 
and  for  the  nonce  forget  the  narrator.  But  she 
complains  not,  she  is  reserving  her  hour  of  tri- 
umph. In  the  course  of  this  wooing  De  Bas- 
sompierrc's  "  little  girl"  develops  a  character  for 
delicate  hncsse  quite  in  accordance  with  her  pos- 
sibilities, but  which  Charlotte  Bronte's  women, 
simple,  direct,  impulsive,  are  not  apt  to  possess. 
Witness  the  description  given  by  her,  I'aulina, 
to  Lucy  Snowe  of  her  answer  to  her  lover's  let- 
ter. "Having  confccted  it  until  it  seemed  to 
me  to  resemble  a  morsel  of  ice  flavored  with 
ever  so  slight  a  zest  of  fruit  or  sugar,  I  ventured 
to  seal  and  dispatch  it." 

We  learn  that  these  two  marry  and  are 
"blessed."  Then  read  the  touching  paragraph 
wherein  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  "those 
whom  sorrow  rarely  visits,  or  if  she  does  comes 
only  in  her  most  gracious  aspect,"  and  those 
"other  travelers  who  encounter  weather  fitful 
and  gusty,  wild  and  variable,  breast  adverse 
winds,  are  belated  and  overtaken  by  the  early 
closing  Avinter-night" — we  read,  and  bowing  our 
heads,  bewail  that  she  who  thus  wrote  was  the 
prophet  of  her  own  sad  destiny. 

If  "  Dr.  John"  made  no  effort  to  comprehend 
Lucy  Snowe,  his  antithesis,  M.  Paul,  was  far 
from  exhibiting  a  similar  indifference.  If  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  she  was  obliged  to  complain, 
"had  Lucy  Snowe  been  intrinsically  the  same, 
but  possessing  the  additional  advantages  of 
wealth  and  station,  would  your  manner  to  her, 
your  value  for  her  have  been  quite  what  they 
actually  were  ?" — if  these  considerations  carried 
weight  with  "Dr.  John,"  they  mattered  not  a 
little  to  him  of  the  "bonnet-grec  and  paletot." 
"Dr.  John"  might  regard  Lucy  Snowe  in  the 
light  of  "a  being  as  inoffensive  as  a  shadow," 
but  for  M.  Paul  she  bristled  with  salient  points 
and  aggravating  peculiarities.  She  was  the  wo- 
man whom  one  man  alone  finds  piquant,  attract- 
ive, in  the  end  irresistible. 

It  has  been  said  that  whatever  is  best  of  Char- 


lotte Bronte's  humor  is  evoked  by  the  "little 
man  in  his  cherished  and  ink-stained  paletot." 
Caustic  astringent,  merciless,  as  it  often  is  else- 
where, in  dealing  with  him  it  becomes  most 
gentle  and  childlike — precious  as  the  royal  spice 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  presented  to  King 
Solomon. 

Seen  in  the  mellow  magical  light  of  this  hu- 
mor most  loving  and  tender,  we  are  fain  to 
sympathize  with  that  lady  who  vowed  she  would 
"either  find  the  duplicate  of  Professor  Emanuel 
or  remain  forever  single."  So  that  if  grudge- 
ful  fate  bestows  upon  Lucy  Snowe  but  one  ad- 
mirer, it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  be  not 
more  than  equal  to  the  half-a-dozen  lovers  that 
kneel  at  the  feet  of  other  heroines. 

Finally,  the  cobwebs  of  machination  woven  by 
Madame  Beck  and  her  coadjutor,  Pere  Silas, 
are  swept  away,  and  we  learn  that  Lucy  Snowe 
loves  and  is  loved  by  that  "guileless  Napoleon," 
Paul  Emanuel.  Not  with  the  love  "born  of 
beauty,"  of  which  she  is  '' sensitively  jealous," 
but  with  tlie  love  that  touches  the  most  "inner 
springs  of  life." 

Ere  this  consummation  is  reached,  however, 
her  hour  of  triumjjh  with  the  reader  is  arrived. 
In  the  whirl  of  that  description,  showing  the 
keen  anguish  of  a  faithful  heart  riven  by  sus- 
pense, we  know  that  Paulina,  "  Dr.  John,''  and 
the  rest  are  inconsequent,  and  we  realize  at  last 
that  Lucy  Snowe  is  the  book. 

Paul  Emanuel  gives  the  last  proof  of  his  un- 
selfish love,  and  installing  "Mees  Lucie"  in  the 
dearest  wish  of  her  heart — a  school  of  her  own, 
departs  upon  his  voyage.  We  read  of  "  storm 
and  shrieking  winds  that  strew  the  sea  with 
wrecks,"  yet  striving  to  smile  say,  "Surely, 
surely  he  came  back  again,"  while  tears  fast- 
dropping  declare  the  sad  finality — Paul  Eman- 
uel is  seen  of  Lucy  Snowe  no  more. 

The  wonderful  tale  is  told,  the  unprecedented 
book,  full  of  human  nature  as  any  play  of  Shaks- 
peare's,  ended.  Take  it,  search  it  thoroughly, 
it  was  meant  to  bear  close  and  stern  inspection. 
Hold  it  in  the  strongest  light,  try  it  by  the  se- 
verest tests,  and  know  this  "  Vilette"  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  is,  as  far  as  human  art  can  make 
it,  a  diamond  without  a  flaw,  one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite.  May  no  other  woman  ever 
write  so  well,  may  none  other  ever  suffer  so 
acutely  ! 

I  lay  this  flower,  0  Charlotte  Bronte !  upon 
the  altar  of  your  memory  I  know  it's  scarce 
worthy  of  so  high  a  resting-place,  and  that 
blooms  richer  and  fairer  a  thousand  times  shall 
shame  it  there.  But  I  claim  it  pure  rosemary  at 
least  —  the  flower  of  loving  memory,  and  its 
breath  is  fragrant.  So  whomever  may  disdain, 
your  deep  heart  would  not  despise  it.* 

*  It  will  serve  me  to  state  in  a  note  that  I  •would  not  be 
supposed  to  advance  the  idea  that  Lucy  Snowe  and  Char- 
lotte Bronte  are  coincident.  This  would  be  inexcusable 
shallowness.  I  have  merely  theorized  that,  as  artists  vv-ho 
would  be  deepest  read  mankind  by  the  axiom  "  Know  thy- 
self," Charlotte  Bronte  has  made  Lucy  Snowe  the  medium 
for  expressing  her  own  experience  and  temperament  further 
than  perhaps  any  reader  is  aware. 
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"  OO  you  don't  love  me  I"  said  Digby  Foster, 

O  rising  abruptly,  and  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  with  a  certain  vehemence  of  step  not 
usual  to  him.     He  spoke  bitterly. 

"I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  Foster,"  answered 
she,  quietly.  "Do  not  per\'ert  my  language: 
I  said  I  would  not  marry  you — " 

"But,  Nannie!  but,  Miss  Bernard!'"  cried  he, 
impetuously,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  suffer- 
ed from  a  great  grievance,  "you  don't  consider 
— you  really  don't !  I  am  really  serious  in  this 
matter,  and  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  you 
are  a  coquette.  I  love  you,  that  is  the  truth.  I 
never  yet  saw  the  woman,  till  I  met  you,  who  I 
thought  would  make  me  a  wife.  You  have  had 
my  first  and  freshest  love.  We  have  known 
each  other  a  long  time,  and  you  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  I  am  not  indiflercnt  to  you.  Why 
do  you  treat  me  thus,  then?  Why  reject 
me?" 

"You  do  seem  to  be  in  earnest,  Mr,  Foster," 
said  she,  in  the  same  quiet  tone ,  yet  there  was 
a  spice  of  satire  in  the  way  she  added,  "  but  can 
you  expect  me  to  give  my  reasons?  Once  or 
twice  my  hand  has  been  asked  by  gentlemen  be- 
fore you  did  me  this  honor,  but  they  were  con- 
tent with  a  simple  refusal.  What  would  you 
have  me  tell  you  ?" 

"See  here,  Nannie  Bernard,"  said  he,  taking 
a  chair  and  sitting  o])posite  to  her,  and  danger- 
ously closer  "I  wish  to  understand  this,  for  I 
tell  you — you  know  it — you  do  not  need  to  be 
told — my  hapi)incss,  all  my  hoj)cs,  all  my  ])ros- 
pccts  in  life  depend  upon  your  decision.  I  wish 
to  know  why  you  reject  me.  I  wish  you  to  re- 
deem your  character  by  some  explanation — no- 
thing more  than  what  is  my  just  due.  I  do  not 
know — I  am  not  skilled  in  woman's  ways — per- 
haps something  in  my  manner  has  given  you 
ofl^ense  ;  perhaps  I  have  inadvertently  presumed 
too  far  upon  our  long  acquaintance — our  old  in- 
timacy. If  I  have,  Nannie,  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me.  God  knows  I  have  no  object  so  dear 
in  life  as  just  to  please  you  hnd  make  you  think 
well  of  me." 

Miss  Bernard  had  cast  down  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  the  dainty  lids  seemed  to  tremble  a 
little  in  sheathing  them.  Perhaps  her  bosom 
heaved  rather  more  tumultuously  than  its  wont ; 
perhaps  her  throat  was  somewhat  dry  and  husky ; 
but,  although  her  voice  was  low  and  sweet — oh, 
very  sweet! — in  making  answer  it  could  not  be 
perceived  to  tremble  nor  to  falter. 

"You  must  not  think  that^  Digby,"  she  said. 
' '  To  me  you  have  ever  been  gentle,  courteous — 
all,  and  more  than  all,  I  could  ask.  You  must 
not  go  away  from  here  thinking  you  have  of- 
fended me.  Far  from  it — very  far  from  it,  my 
dear  friend.  But — please  do  not  press  these 
questions  upon  me.  Will  it  not  suffice  to  tell 
you  that  I  can  not  marry  you?" 

"Good  God!"  cried  he,  in  a  shocked  and 
stricken  voice,  "you  love  some  one  else!" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  glanced  at  him  with- 


out suffering  her  eyes  to  dwell  upon  his  face, 
and  then  replied . 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  love  any  one  else  in  the  way 
you  mean.  There  is  no  man  living  that  I  think 
so — I  mean  that  I — " 

She  blushed  vividly,  but  before  her  embar- 
rassment could  reach  its  climax  he  had  inter- 
rupted her  most  effectually.  He  had  seated 
himself  upon  the  sofa  alongside  of  her,  he  had 
taken  her  two  hands  prisoners  in  his  own,  and 
leaning  close  to  her,  and  seeking  to  read  her 
face  with  eyes  that  burned  with  unusual  fire — a 
kind  of  flame  hard  to  endure  without  contagion 
— he  said,  with  all  the  hurry  and  warmth  and 
eloquence  of  passion  thoroughly  aroused  '. 

"  Ah !  you  love  me,  Nannie !  You  love  me, 
and  you  can  not  disguise  it  if  you  would !  You 
love  me !  And  I ! "  cried  he,  in  a  sort  of  rap- 
ture that  kindled  up  all  his  face  and  gave  a  sort 
of  subtle,  touching  harmony  to  his  voice — "  and 
I,  Nannie! — if  I  could  tell  you  how  I  love  you 
the  words  would  set  themselves  to  music!  I 
love  you  so  dearly,  with  such  entire,  untiring, 
unquestioning  devotion  that  to  make  you  mine 
has  become  the  absolute  quest,  the  sole  active 
interest  of  my  existence.  Oh,  Nannie!  since 
these  two  years  that  I  have  known  you  for  what 
you  are  I  have  lived  in  a  perpetual  sweet  land 
of  dreams.  You  have  filled  out  my  being;  you 
have  peopled  my  fancy ;  you  have  made  all  my 
hours  delicious  with  your  constant  dear  pres- 
ence. Nannie!  Nannie!  you  will  not  cast  me 
off!  You  will  be  mine — my  own — my  own  pre- 
cious, cherished  wife!" 

He  talked  very  sweetly ;  he  was  entirely  in 
earnest;  the  devotcdncss  and  the  depth  of  his 
love  for  her  could  not  be  questioned  ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  very  })leasant  to  her  to  listen  to  such 
accents.  She  was  a  woman  too,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  her  to  be  thus  imprisoned  in  a  strong 
man's  hands,  and  to  have  his  eyes  bent  upon  her, 
glowing  with  such  sincere  passion,  and  to  hear 
his  voice  fiiirly  melt  and  grow  tremulous  with 
the  intensity  of  his  yearning  for  her.  Pleasant 
it  was,  also,  to  feel  the  woman's  yielding  mood 
come  over  her — that  sweet,  passive  obeisance  to 
the  softening  suggestions  of  her  own  heart ;  that 
frank  willingness  to  give  herself  up  to  this  man 
at  this  moment,  to  reward  his  love,  and  to  show 
him  not  only  that  she  had  implicit  confidence 
in  his  truth  and  honor  and  honesty,  but  also  that 
she  could  bless  him  with  the  love  of  a  nature  ag 
warm  and  abundant  as  his  own.  But  if  Miarf 
Bernard  had  a  woman's  weakness,  a  woman  a 
passivity,  she  had  likewise  a  woman's  nerve, 
and,  even  while  she  yielded  physically,  and  sat 
there  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  his  half-embrace,  feel- 
ing her  every  fibre  thrill  with  an  inexpressibly 
delightful  consciousness — even  then  her  spirit 
was  all  in  arms.  Not  for  the  present,  sweet 
and  blissful  though  it  might  be,  would  she  risk 
his  future  and  hers.  His  future— ay,  that  gave 
her  additional  strength,  if  she  needed  it.  With- 
out withdrawing  her  hands  from  his,  without 
straightening  her  figure  from  the  position  in 
which  it  seemed  actually  to  nestle  against  his 
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shoulder,  she  slowly  raised  her  fiice  until  her 
eyes  met  his.  Then  she  said,  low  and  softly, 
but  with  a  wonderful  sort  of  self-control : 

"  Digby,  I  have  not  deceived  you.  Your  love 
for  mc  has  not  been  without  its  influence  upon 
me.  How  could  it,  so  generous,  so  frank,  so 
honest,  so  kind,  so  true  as  I  know  you  to  be? 
But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Foster,  though  I  do  love 
you,  I  will  not  encourage  that  love.  I  will  not 
marry  you." 

He  started,  looked  at  her  earnestly,  and  then 
he  released  her  hands  and  drew  back.  Her 
resolution  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Her  de- 
termination was  palpably  fixed  and  final.  He 
drew  back,  perplexed,  grieved,  shocked,  and  his 
stunned  air  seemed  to  shake  her  and  unsettle 
lier  more  than  his  passion  had  done.  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  pity  for  him. 

"It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  to  say  this  to 
you,  Mr.  Foster,"  said  she,  laying  her  hand 
kindly  upon  his  arm,  while  her  voice  faltered 
not  a  little ;  "I  wanted  to  spare  you  every  thing 
like  pain,  ami  I  would  willingly  have  s])ared  my- 
self also.  Do  not  let  me  think  I  have  grieved 
you,"  she  added,  entreatingly. 

"Nannie,"  he  replied,  with  a  troubled  brow, 
"  I  do  not  understand  this  at  all.  You  love 
me,  you  praise  me  for  more  good  qualities  by 
fir  than  I  possess,  yet — you  will  not  marry  me  ! 
I  can  not  comprehend  it.  As  I  told  you,  I  do 
not  understand  women.  I  do  not  claim  any 
right  to  have  an  explanation,  but,  if  you  love 
me,  do  you  not  think  that  you  really  owe  me  so 
much  as  to  tell  me  your  reasons  for  acting  in  a 
way  whicli,  you. must  confess,  viewed  by  ordi- 
nary rules,  seems  to  be  strange  and  paradox- 
ical?    I  don't  insist,  but — " 

"But —  I  will  tell  you,  Digby — give  me  a 
moment  to  put  in  words  what  I  mean,  and  I 
will  tell  you,  though  it  will  be  hard  for  me  to 
do,  for  I  can  scarcely  say  that  what  I  mean  is 
something  that  can  be  accurately  expressed  in 
words." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  walked  the  length  of 
the  room,  and  stood  by  one  of  the  front  windows, 
resting  her  forehead  against  the  cool  glass.  He 
also  rose,  but  did  not  go  after  her.  He  stood 
upon  the  hearth  resting  his  elbows  upon  the 
mantle-piece,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  pre- 
cious articles  of  virtu  there  clustered.  His 
looks  were  downcast,  and  his  forehead  pucker- 
ed up  with  that  same  frown  of  perplexity  and 
trouble. 

Here,  if  I  intended  it,  would  be  place  to  give 
a  description  of  these  two  personages  of  my  story. 
But  I  do  not  purpose  to  undertake  any  such  work 
of  supererogation.  Experience  convinces  me 
that,  in  nine  case§  out  of  ten,  our  recognition  } 
of  described  persons  is  a  concrete  one  entirely ; 
we  see,  not  the  person  depicted  by  the  author, 
hut  some  actual  individual  of  our  acquaintance, 
between  whom  and  the  one  depicted  we  fimcy  a 
resemblance  either  of  person  or  of  attribute. 
Let  the  reader  therefore,  in  imagining  the  ap- 
pearance of  Digby  Foster  and  Nannie  Bernard, 
fill  up  the  picture  according  to  his  own  taste. 


Let  him  recall  some  young  lady  and  young  gen- 
tleman whom  they  seem  to  be  like,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  For  the  young  lady  take  a  wo- 
man of  the  best  society,  of  handsome  estate, 
aged  twenty-three  years,  something  of  a  belle, 
very  much  of  a  beauty,  educated,  intelligent, 
kindly,  yet  piquant,  a  very  good  talker,  and  sus- 
pected of  the  capacity  to  say  sharp  and  cutting 
things  upon  occasion.  I  imagine  some  of  her 
young  lady  friends  did  not  altogether  like  her, 
because  there  were  certain  thoughts  in  her  brain 
which  Madame  Larami  had  not  put  there ;  but 
while  they  called  her  "singular,"  they  unani- 
mously gave  her  credit  for  a  noble  species  of 
moral  courage  which  they  could  admire,  al- 
thougli  they  could  not  imitate  it.  In  other  re- 
spects Miss  Bernard  was  a  young  lady  as  young 
ladies  are. 

In  personifying  Foster  you  are  to  imagine 
INIiss  Bernard's  masculine  counterpart — I  mean, 
socially.  He  was  as  handsome  for  a  man  as 
she  for  a  vvoman.  He  was  well-read,  polished, 
and  eminently  poi)ular.  He  shed  quite  a  lustre 
of  his  own  upon  society,  had  no  vices  to  speak 
of,  subscribed  languidly  to  a  club,  patronized 
the  Opera,  knew  a  good  picture  when  he  saw  it, 
was  an  unexceptional  "match,"  was  underscored 
in  all  bills  for  a  good  husband  to-be,  had  abund- 
ant means,  wrote  pretty  good  verses  after  the 
Tennyson  school,  and  for  his  profession,  was 
attorney  and  counseler  at  law — without  a  case. 
Fill  up  the  outline,  reader,  the  canvas  is  before 
you. 

The  statue  at  the  window  and  the  statue  on 
the  hearth  kept  their  ])ositions  about  as  long  as 
it  has  taken  you  to  read  what  I  have  written 
about  them.  No  word  passed.  At  last  Foster 
shook  himself  out  of  his  moody  thoughts  and 
walked  toward  the  window.  Miss  Bernard 
turned  to  meet  him,  a  little  pale,  perhaps,  but 
with  features  quite  composed. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  have  decided  against 
speaking  the  cruel  words?  The  reasons  do  not 
exist  ?  If  the  true  love,  the  sincere  devotion 
of  a  lifetime,  Nannie,"  began  he  again,  and  tried 
to  take  her  hand.  But  she  snatched  it  quickly 
away  from  him  and  drew  back. 

"I  never  saw  a  generous  man!"  cried  she, 
with  passion.  "You  shall  not  touch  me.  Sir! 
You  think,  because  I  love  you,  and  your  touch 
is  pleasant  to  me,  and  your  voice  has  an  influ- 
ence over  me,  weak  woman  as  I  am,  that  you 
can  bend  me  from  my  purpose.  You  were  never 
so  wrong,  Sir." 

"Nannie !"  exclaimed  he,  with  a  pathetic  sort 
of  grief,  as  if  hurt  to  the  core,  "  I  do  not  de- 
serve this." 

And  she,  seeing  that  he  was  hurt,  melted  at 
once. 

"  I  am  cross,  Digby,  forgive  me.  We  women 
are  always  cross  when  we  are  made  sensible  of 
our  weakness.  But  you  shall  not  take  hold  of 
my  hand.  Sit  down — over  there — and  I  will 
walk.  Yes,  you  are  right;  I  owe  you  some 
explanation.  How  shall  I  explain  to  you  my 
feelings?     I  will  be  candid  with  you,  and  all  I 
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ask  in  return  is  that  you  will  hear  me  patiently. 
I  have  long  felt  that  you  loved  me,  and  would 
ask  me  to  be  your  wife,  and  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  perceive 
that  in  all  the  large  circle  you  moved  in  I  was 
the  woman  of  your  choice.  More  than  that,  it 
gives  me  inexpressible  gladness  to  know  that 
you  love  me,  as  it  would  have  caused  me  many 
pangs  to  know  that  you  loved  another." 

"Why,  you  are  a  Platonist,  Nannie  Bernard," 
interrupted  Foster,  impatiently,  yet  wondering. 

"Nay,  Digby,  do  not  sneer.  We  two,  when 
we  are  together,  can  afford  to  be  ourselves.  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  wish  to  pain  me." 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken  when 
you  say  you  love  me.  Love  can  not  be  thus 
cold." 

"So  be  it,  then  I"  said  she,  calmly.  "If 
love  can  not  reason  ;  if  love  be  blind  and  foolish 
and  suicidal,  then  I  do  not  love  you.  But  Dig- 
by,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  because  of  my  love  I  re- 
fuse to  marry  you.  It  is  because  I  love,  honor, 
and  respect  you  so  truly,  not  only  you  as  you 
are,  but  you  as  you  ought  to  be,  you  as  you  can 
and  will  be,  unless  I  prevent,  that  I  decline  the 
present  happiness  you  offer  me.  Digby,  I  want 
you  to  do  something,  to  he  something — to  de- 
serve the  good  gifts  that  have  been  lavished  upon 
you,  by  some  creditable  achievement.  That  is 
why  I  refuse  to  marry  you." 

"Ah!"  said  he,  sarcastically.  "I  did  not 
know  you  had  so  much  pride — such  a  vaulting 
ambition !  Your  husband  must  have  won  dis- 
tinction, ch?" 

"No,  not  that,  Digby;  and  you  know  that 
you  willfully  misconstrue  me.  You  know  that 
I  could  be  happy  enough  with  you  as  you  are, 
but  for  one  thing :  You  yourself  would  not  be 
happy." 

"I!  nofe  happy  with  you,  Nannie  I" 

"Yes.  In  spite  of  your  wondering  and  most 
flattering  emphasis,  that  is  precisely  the  truth 
qf  the  matter.  I  know  you  better  than  you 
know  yourself,  Digby  Foster.  You  are  idle, 
lazy,  a  do-nothing,  a  faimant,  and  you  tliink 
you  are  content  to  be  so.  But  you  are  proud 
as  Lucifer,  and  ambitious.  You  are  fitted  for 
better  things,  and  if  you  can  not  grasj)  them 
your  dream  of  happiness  will  be  a  mere  bubble. 
Love  is  well  enough  now,  and  for  a  time  might 
content  you  as  it  would  content  me.  But  men 
do  not  live  by  love,  as  we  poor  women  do.  They 
need  stronger  aliment.  Ten  years  hence  my 
love  might  make  me  still  happy,  but  yours, 
without  being  diminished  a  particle,  would  be 
outgrown  and  left  behind  by  the  progressive  en- 
ergy and  exactiveness  of  your  nature  as  a  man. 
Theh,  awaking  so  late,  it  would  be  too  late  for 
you  to  begin,  and  I  should  start  out  of  my  dream 
of  love  to  find  its  fruition  in  a  discontented,  un- 
happy husband,  become  so  through  my  fault. 
I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  any  selfishness 
of  mine  brought  ruin  to  your  doors.  I  will  not 
marry  you,  Digby  Foster ;  and  perhaps  in  tell- 
ing you  so  thus  plainly,  and  giving  my  reasons 
in  so  uncomplimentary  a  fashion,  I  may  be  ap- 


plying the  very  gad-fly  which  will  sting  you  into 
action." 

"Action!  Ah,  don't  you  remember  what 
happened  to  lo  when  the  gad-fly  stung  her? 
But  no!"  cried  he,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
tone,  and  at  once  freeing  his  manner  from  the 
bitterness  with  which  he  had  begun  to  speak. 
"No!  I  will  not  let  you  think  that  your  gen- 
erous language  has  fallen  to  the  ground  unap- 
preciated. AVhat  you  have  said  to  me  shall  not 
bo  unheeded,  and  has  done  me  no  harm.  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  Nannie,  I  take  your  noble  words 
as  they  were  meant.  True,  your  decision  is  in- 
expressibly painful  to  me.  True,  your  opinions 
clash  with  those  I  have  fondly  cherished  anO 
built  my  dearest  hopes  upon.  Yet  I  can  readi- 
ly see  that  your  views  may  embody  the  stern 
truth  I  have  not  had  courage  to  face,  while  mine 
may  be  only  the  dreamy  illusions  my  faincam 
nature  calls  up  as  a  cloak  and  veil  for  its  undone 
duties.  Woe's  me!  I've  had  a  rude  waking! 
Nannie,  I  will  bid  you  good-evening.  I  shall 
not  return  to  the  subject  of  this  conversation 
until  I  feel  myself  able  to  controvert  your  opin- 
ions of  my  umvorthiness,  or  else,  to  convince 
you  of  your  fallacy." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

"We  part  friends?"  said  she,  eagerly. 

"Never  closer!"  he  answered,  warmly. 

"But  what  the  deuce  am  I  to  do?  and  how 
am  I  to  go  about  it?">thought  Digby  Foster, 
several  nigiits  afterward,  as  he  slowly  sauntered 
along  the  streets  toward  the  Opera,  pondering 
with  great  dissatisfaction  upon  Nannie  Bernard's 
determination  to  make  a  hero  or  a  workman  of 
him  against  his  will.  This  was  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war,  and  the  duties  of  young  men  in 
his  circumstances  were  by  no  means  so  clearly 
defined  as  they  have  since  been  by  the  sharp 
stress  of  our  sterner  times.  The  amari  aliqukl 
then  in  every  fountain  of  3'outh  was  the  lack 
of  an  appropriate  thing  to  do,  and,  not  having 
that,  they  generally  bestowed  themselves  either 
to  dry-rot  in  utter  idleness  or  to  do  the  most  in- 
appropriate thing  possible.  For  young  gentle- 
men of  leisure  and  wealth,  in  those  days,  there 
was  (on  the  surface  of  things)  only  the  alterna- 
tive of  more  wealth  or  of  more  leisure :  more 
wealth  through  the  contracting  and  sordid  ways 
of  trade  or  of  trade-like  profession  ;  or  more 
leisure,  in  the  shape  of  inane  loiterings  from 
hotel  to  hotel  up  and  down  the  world,  club-life, 
and  fast  horses,  with  perchance  some  rural  up- 
holstery that  went  by  the  name  of  farming,  or 
a  languid,  kid-gloved  pursuit  of  extremely  shal- 
low artistic  fancies.  These  things,  with  luke- 
warm novels  and  drawing-room  dawdling,  of- 
fered but  slight  inducements  to  the  esprit sjbrts, 
and  so,  the  esjjrits  forts  generally  added  the  bran- 
dy-bottle to  their  pleasures,  and,  with  this  for 
ballast,  soon  went  to  the  bottom.  There  was 
politics,  to  be  sure,  and  genuine  enough  politics 
if  one  chose.  But  the  form  of  politics  has  never 
received  a  patent  of  nobility  in  this  countrv, 
and  the  only  entrance  to  it  has  been  through 
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the  pot-house  and  the  ward-meeting,  things 
from  the  contact  of  which  our  young  aristocrats 
shranit  with  natural  loathing. 

In  such  a  state  of  society  earnestness  had  few 
inducements  to  offer  to  its  followers,  and  de- 
cidedly no  fascinations.  Social  averages  have 
no  tendency  to  produce  comets,  and  if  young 
men  are  disposed  to  wander  from  the  prescribed 
orbit  they  generally  do  not  soar  but  sink.  Be- 
sides, and  to  come  more  nearly  to  our  theme, 
not  many  young  ladies  were  used  to  view  mat- 
ters in  the  light  in  which  they  struck  Miss  Ber- 
nard. They  might  certainly  have  been  quite  as 
exacting  in  respect  of  duties  toward  tliemselves, 
and  in  respect  of  those  toward  convention  and 
society,  but  further  than  this  they  were  not  in- 
clined to  go — quite  probably  could  not  see.  So 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Foster's  was  a  case  entire- 
ly without  a  ])recedent,  and  he  was  proportion- 
ately perplexed.  He  felt  convinced  that  Miss 
Bernard  was  absolutely  right ;  he  admired  and 
praised  her  for  tlie  j^osition  she  had  taken,  but 
— and  here  he  stopped.  The  path  had  turned 
into  a  squirrel-track  and  run  up  a  tree.  What 
icas  her  position,  exactly?  What  was  the  pre- 
cise thing  she  wanted  him  to  do,  and  what  to 
become  ? 

She  wanted  to  see  him  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  knight-errantry,  doubtless ;  and  knight-er- 
rantry Avas  a  noble  and  laudable  pursuit,  which 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  at  once  and 
permanently.  But  what  kind  of  knight-errantry 
did  she  expect  of  him  ?  And  what  kind  could 
he  hope  to  excel  at  ?  Should  he  enter  the  actu- 
al lists,  take  corporeal  cuts  and  bruises,  and  per- 
mit himself  to  be  rolled  in  the  tan  and  saw-dust, 
like  Ivanhoe  and  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock  ? 
Or  should  he  enroll  himself  a  member  of  some 
spiritual  brotherhood,  to  go  upon  San  Greal 
quests  with  Galahad  and  Perceval  ?  It  was  a 
complete  muddle,  thought  poor  Foster,  and  there 
was  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  humor,  sadness,  and 
naive  self-bantering  in  his  musings  as  he  leisur- 
ly  sauntered  along  toward  the  Academy,  debat- 
ing this  highly  original  problem  of  How  to  make 
a  Hero  of  one's  self. 

' '  What  does  she  want  me  to  get  at,  any  how  ? 
Something  with  a  shine  upon  it,  or  something 
having  a  soul  within  it?  And  what  am  I  fit 
for?  What  is  there  that  I  can  go  do,  any  how  ? 
My  spirit  shouts  hoc  age — but  the  deuce  is  in  it, 
I  need  spectacles  to  see  hoc  with.  Now  I  would 
not  object  to  joining  Garibaldi  upon  a  pinch. 
There  would  be  a  nice  little  adventure,  popping 
oif  the  white-coated  Tedeschi  in  the  romantic 
scenes  of  Como.  But  I  never  was  much  of  a 
sliot  with  the  rifle,  and  the  Italian  war  hangs 
fire,  any  how.  I  wonder  if  she  would  like  me 
to  go  to  the  North  Pole  with  Dr.  Hayes  ?  I 
could  acquire  the  Esquimaux  lingo  there,  per- 
haps, get  a  taste  for  raw  blubber,  and  learn 
something  of  electric  currents  and  the  glacier 
theory.  By  George  !  and  I  might  keep  a  jour- 
nal, and  write  a  book,  too  !  But  it  would  be  a 
confounded  waste  of  time  to  be  ice-locked  some- 
where up  there  in  the  Arctic  regions,  like  i)Oor 


Sir  John  Franklin.  Besides,  I  never  could  en- 
dure cold  feet.  No  ;  that  thought  is  enough  to 
depolarize  me  completely.  I  really  should  like 
to  have  some  insight  into  her  secret  thoughts  in 
regard  to  an  occupation.  I  do  not  fancy  Nan- 
nie is  one  to  require  a  man  to  go  to  the  South 
Seas  on  missionary  business  in  order  to  win 
credit  with  her  for  true  manhood.  I  don't  think 
her  definition  of  heroism  implies  any  infraction 
of  sanitary  laws  or  of  93sthetic  laws.  Her 
knight-errant  needs  not  to  be  a  Quixote  nor  to 
wear  Mambrino's  helmet.  She's  a  genuine  wo- 
man there,  and  sees  as  much  godliness  in  the 
proper  as  in  any  thing  else.  But  beyond  this  I 
can  not  guess  what  she  means.  Heigh-ho !  It 
needs  more  than  a  thermometer  to  feel  a  wo- 
man's pulse.  It  has  always  been  so,  from  the 
days  of  Adam  down  to  this  hour  of  Digby  Fos- 
ter, when  man's  dullness  came  in  contact  witli 
woman's  wit.  Well,  if  I  can  not  get  into  her 
good  graces,  I  can  at  least  see  her  prett}'  face 
here  at  the  Opera!" 

Yes,  she  was  there,  and  she  had  never  ap- 
peared more  radiant  in  his  eyes.  He  had  not 
visited  her  since  she  had  rejected  him,  and  he 
did  not  speak  to  her  now  nor  go  near  her,  but 
gazed  at  her  \\\i\\  a  hungry  look,  until  his  whole 
soul  was  filled  with  a  miserly  longing  for  her. 
Poor  fellow  !  He  had  now  fairly  begun  to  have 
a  "realizing  sense"  of  all  that  she  had  been  to 
him,  and  it  did  not  tend  to  mellow  his  conscious- 
ness of  loss  that,  the  longer  he  looked,  the  more 
dissatisfied  he  was  Avith  his  position,  and  the 
more  impossible  seemed  the  height  he  had  to 
scale  before  reaching  her. 

' '  I  must  bring  her  a  feather  from  the  Phca- 
nix's  wing;"  said  he,  bitterly,  as  he  left  the  house 
after  the  performance  ;  "I,  who  do  not  believe 
any  such  rare  bird  exists,  much  less  know  where 
she  roosts!  It's  confounded  hard  fortune,  I 
say  !" 

He  did  not  go  home  to  his  boarding-house, 
but  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets  for  a  long 
while,  in  a  wretched,  purposeless  fiishion  that  be- 
spoke how  unhappy  he  was  much  more  plainly 
than  any  other  action  could  have  done.  It  was 
a  strange  feeling  for  him,  this  gnawing  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  and  the  more  acute 
because  of  its  newness.  For  Digby  Foster  had 
notoriously  been  a  man  to  enjoy  himself  in  a  com- 
fortable sort  of  way — a  man  who  bore  the  fame 
of  never  permitting  troubles  or  bothers  to  come 
within  arm's-length  of  him.  People  had  so  be- 
praised  him  for  his  lease  of  the  palace  Sans  Souci 
that  he  fancied  it  was  his  permanent  residence, 
and,  now  that  Nannie  Bernard's  negatiA'e  had 
shown  him  how  deep  his  feelings  were,  and  how 
acute  his  sensibilities,  he  found  himself  defense- 
less, and  stunned  with  a  sort  of  dismayed  be- 
wilderment. 

He  passed  by  the  Club-rooms.  The  windows 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  he  could  hear 
the  hum  of  talk,  and  tlie  click  of  billiard-balls. 
He  felt  tempted  to  go  in  to  have  a  game,  to  take 
a  glass  of  brandy,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne, somehow  to  overlay  his  sombre  mood 
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with  a  temporary  gilding  of  mirth,  but  he  passed 
on  finally  and  continued  his  sentinel-pace,  gnaw- 
ing his  mustache,  and  being  finely  gnawed  in 
turn  by  the  young  foxes  in  his  bosom. 

However,  one  must  go  home  some  time  or 
other,  even  if  that  home  be  a  boarding-house ; 
and  toward  the  small  hours  Foster  turned  his 
steps  in  that  direction,  his  problem  all  unsolved. 
Within  a  few  doors  of  the  highly  respectable 
place  where  he  purchased  "all  the  comforts  of 
a  home"  at  an  unconscionable  price  per  week, 
he  was  accosted  under  a  street-lamp  by  a  woman, 
a  street-walker,  who  addressed  him  in  the  stere- 
otyped fashion.  He  brushed  her  aside  rather 
rudely,  and  was  passing  on,  when  the  woman 
staggered,  and  only  saved  herself  from  falling  by 
clinging  to  the  lamp-post.  There  was  something 
in  the  action  which  startled  him. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  arc  not 
drunk,  arc  you?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

"I  am  starving !"  hoarsely  gasped  the  woman, 
and  from  her  crouching  posture  she  lifted  up 
a  gaunt,  haggard,  white  face  that  he  read  the 
meaning  of  only  too  plainly  in  the  lamp-light. 

"  My  God !  I  believe  you  arc  !"  he  cried,  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket.  "  Here,  take  this, 
and  get  yourself  sometliing  to  cat." 

The  woman  clutched  the  note  in  her  fingers 
without  a  word  of  thanks,  staggered  irresolutely 
to  her  feet,  and  started  off.  But  she  had  not 
tottered  ten  steps  before,  with  a  deep  groan,  she 
sank  to  the  pavement,  fainting — dying  it  might 
be — at  any  rate  there  she  lay,  insensible.  To  a 
man  like  Foster  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation 
or  debute.  He  picked  the  poor  wretch  up  in  his 
arms,  and,  in  another  minute,  he  had  her  in  the 
boarding-house,  in  his  room,  lying  upon  his  bed. 
A  glass  of  brandy  revived  her  slightly,  but  licr 
condition  was  so  desperate  as  to  require  further 
aid.  He  rang  up  a  couple  of  sen'ants — they 
knew  his  liberali!»y  so  well  that  they  were  al- 
ways willing  to  wait  on  him — sent  off  for  a  doc- 
tor, had  a  hasty  cup  of  tea  and  some  light  food 
got  ready,  and,  after  an  hour  or  two,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  sort  of  reaction  set  up, 
and  the  woman  go  quietly  to  sleep.  "  One  more 
unfortunate,"  caught,  this  time,  in  the  very  act 
of  making  the  fatal  plunge. 

"  Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  to  have  let 
her  die?"  queried  the  physician,  as,  his  minis- 
trations ended,  he  pocketed  his  fee  and  prepared 
to  retire. 

"For  her,  perhaps  £0,"  answered  Foster; 
"but  not  for  me." 

The  doctor  gone,  the  woman  quietly  sleep- 
ing, a  man-servant  in  the  room  as  watcher,  and 
Foster  seated  with  a  book  under  his  shaded 
light,  he  began  to  think.  He  had  not  reflected 
while  the  period  for  action  lasted,  but  now  he 
did  reflect,  and  he  began  to  be  conscious  that 
iiis  charitable  impulses  had  served  to  place  him 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  bought 
an  elephant  at  auction.  However,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  there  was  nothing  now  for  him  to  do 
but  to  see  the  adventure  out,  and,  while  John 
snored  and  dreamed  of  tlie  knives  and  forks,  he 


read  his  book  and  mused  upon  the  impossibili- 
ties of  modern  chivalry. 

When  morning  came  Foster's  bad  bargain  be- 
gan to  show  some  more  of  its  incommodities. 
The  woman  woke  in  a  high  fever,  delirious, 
raving.  Her  flighty  purposes  expressed  them- 
selves in  a  form  decidedly  uncongenial  to  the 
subdued  atmosphere  and  genteel  proprieties  of  a 
"first-class"  boarding-house.  Oaths  and  ob- 
scenity flowed  loudly  from  her  lips  in  a  stream 
as  black  and  engorged  as  that  which  a  large 
sewer  empties  into  a  river.  The  doors  of  Fos- 
ter's rooms  were  not  quite  thick  enough  to  shut 
in  the  execrable  tide,  and  remonstrance  only 
had  the  effect  to  further  exasperate  the  frantic, 
fever-stricken  woman. 

Foster  sent  for  the  doctor  again ;  py-cstissunCy 
and  the  landlady  sent  for  Foster.  iShe  met  him 
with  a  severely  virtuous  air  that  he  could  not 
help  inwardly  smiling  at,  though  its  import  was 
tragic  enough  for  him ;  she  said  she  would  not 
have  believed  it  of  him  if  any  one  had  told  her ; 
and  gave  him  notice  to  vacate  his  rooms  at  the 
expiration  of  his  week  as  well  as  to  remove 
"that  creature"  instantaneously,  or  she  would 
be  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  sending  for 
a  ])oliceman.  Foster  attempted  to  explain.  As 
well  attem])t  to  perform  Mohammed's  miracle. 
She  cut  liim  sliort  with  a  still  more  icy  urging 
of  her  ultimatum.  He  remonstrated.  The 
woman  was  very  ill — could  not  be  moved,  per- 
haps. It  did  not  make  any  difference.  What 
did  he  bring  her  there  for?  He  had  found  her 
ujion  tlie  street  in  a  dying  condition,  he  said. 
Then  iie  should  have  sent  her  to  the  station- 
house  or  the  alms-house.  This  was  certainly 
no  j)lacc  to  bring  her.  It  could  not  be  expected 
of  licr  to  let  him  keep  sucli  women  in  lie?-  house. 
All  lier  boarders  would  leave  before  the  day  was 
out.  The  thing  was  an  imposition  and  an  out- 
rage, and  one  she  would  not  have  suspected  a 
gentleman  like  ]\Ir.  Foster  of  attenij  ting  to 
l)ractice  upon  an  unprotected  widow.  Tiiere- 
upon,  to  complete  his  demolition,  madam  began 
to  sob  and  shed  tears  ;  and  the  upshot  of  his  dis- 
comfiture was  that  Foster  paid  his  bill,  ordered 
his  trunks  to  be  sent  to  a  hotel,  and  carried  off 
his  bad  bargain  to  the  nearest  hospital,  where 
he  saw  that  she  was  provided  with  the  attend- 
ance and  comforts  which  her  case  demanded. 

For  several  days  the  woman's  life  hung  upon 
a  thread ;  finally,  however,  she  was  out  of  dan- 
ger and  began  to  mend.  Foster  looked  after 
her  sedulously,  but,  before  she  was  discharged 
cured,  he  had  had  a  full  taste  of  the  discom- 
forts a  man  sometimes  purchases  for  himself  by 
stepping  out  of  the  beaten  path  of  charity  and 
attempting  to  do  business  upon  a  plan  of  his 
own.  The  boarding-house  affair  naturally  got 
abroad,  and  every  possible  version  of  it  (except 
the  true  one)  w^as  talked  about  among  his  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  sly  winks,  nods,  and 
innuendoes  which  encountered  him  at  every 
turn  did  not  disturb  our  friend's  equanimity  a 
great  deal;  nor  was  he  materially  put  out  by 
the   holy  horror  his   case  excited   among  the 
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•'unco  guid"  of  both  sexes  ;  but  it  did  vex  him 
to  be  seriously  taken  to  task  for  impropriety  by 
many  friends  whose  good  opinion  he  valued ; 
and  when,  finally,  meeting  Miss  Bernard  on  the 
street,  she  passed  him  without  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition, he  experienced  a  genuine  and  bitter  mis- 
ery such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 

You  may  be  sure  these  misadventures  did 
not  tend  to  increase  the  favor  with  which  Fos- 
ter looked  upon  his  bad  bargain.  Still  there 
v.^as  a  certain  stubborn  sort  of  grit  in  the  man's 
disposition  which  it  required  opposition  to  bring 
to  the  surface,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  outcry 
against  him  perhaps  piqued  him  to  make  extra 
efforts  to  show  the  unreason  of  it.  He  came  to 
look  upon  the  woman  as  a  certain  ungainly  gift 
to  him  from  Providence,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  not  turn  her  adrift  for  the  next 
storm  to  sink  without  at  least  an  cftbrt  to  bring 
her  into  harbor. 

"The  doctor  said  I  had  better  have  left  her 
to  die,"  quoth  he  to  himself.  "I  will  show 
them  all  that  I  did  right  and  that  they  judged 
wrongly." 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Sarahr Lough, 
as  the  woman  called  herself,  was  ready  to  leave 
the  hospital,  she  had  a  jjatron  in  Digby  Poster. 
Before  she  left  he  had  an  interview  with  her, 
to  ascertain  what  could  be  done.  He  found  her 
to  be  a  very  unprepossessing  creature,  much 
broken  by  dissipation  and  harsh  usage.  She 
was  a  low-browed,  sullen  woman,  of  about  thir- 
ty years  of  age.  She  had  come  from  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  was  grossly  ignorant,  skeptical 
alike  of  generosity  and  of  gootlness,  and  over- 
borne by  that  apathetic  sort  of  desperation 
which  is  the  hardest  cloud  of  any  to  lift  from 
such  souls  She  evidently  entertained  a  spe- 
cies of  grateful  feeling  for  what  she  owed  Fos- 
ter, but  as  evidently  could  not  rid  her  mind  of 
the  idea  that  he  had  acted  from  some  selfish 
motive  yet  to  be  disclosed  She  was  at  war 
with  the  race,  and  wanted  more  reason  still  be- 
fore she  should  exempt  him  from  her  hostile 
feelings.  Foster,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat  be- 
fore him,  with  her  harsh,  haggard  features  and 
her  vulgar  ways,  thought  that  even  Mrs.  Grun- 
dy would  be  disarmed  of  her  suspicions  could 
she  behold  the  object  of  them. 

He  asked  Sarah  Lough  if  she  had  any  place 
to  go  to,  now  that  she  was  well  again.  She 
signified  that  she  supposed  she  would  have  to 
go  back  to  where  she  had  come  from  when  he 
found  her  Decent  people  wouldn't  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  like  of  her,  and  she  must 
go  where  she  could.  It  didn't  matter  much 
where  she  went. 

"You  have  two  stout  hands  there.  You  can 
work,  I  should  suppose,''  said  Foster,  bluntly. 

Yes,  she  could  work,  and  would  be  glad  to 
do  it — any  kind  of  work ;  but  while  she  was 
waiting  for  work  she  would  starve  again.  Peo- 
ple couldn't  work  unless  they^iad  a  start. 

After  full  consultation  with  Sarah  Lough  and 
with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  charge  of  the  hos- 
pital Foster  determined  to  give  the  woman  a 


fair  trial  in  a  new  way  of  life.  He  had  no  very 
glowing  hopes  of  her,  but  still  he  was  willing 
to  see  what  a  persistent  and  intelligent  effort 
could  eflfect  in  such  a  case.  He  might  only 
get  himself  laughed  at  for  his  pains.  He  might 
save  a  soul.  At  any  rate  it  would  not  cost  him 
a  great  deal. 

So  Foster  found  Sarah  Lough  a  place  to 
board,  gave  her  some  decent  clothing,  and  saw 
that  she  was  provided  with  the  only  kind  of 
work  she  was  capable  of  doing — plain  sewing. 
Beyond  this  and  a  little  supervision,  just  enough 
to  let  her  feel  that  he  was  interested  in  her  wel- 
fare, yet  not  enough  to  make  her  think  she  was 
watched,  Foster's  plans  for  the  woman's  refor- 
mation did  not  go,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  they 
were  the  more  successful.  He  did  not  preach 
to  her  nor  send  her  tracts ;  he  did  not,  by  line 
and  precept,  argue  with  her  upon  "  the  error 
of  her  ways ;"  but  he  strove,  in  a  modest,  un- 
obtrusive fashion,  to  teach  her  chiefly  the  value 
of  self-dependence,  to  let  her  see  that  she  could 
support  herself  in  tolerable  comfort  so  long  as 
she  was  steady  and  industrious,  and  to  make  it 
plain  to  her  own  perception  that  she  was  far 
ha])picr  living  thus  than  she  ever  had  been  in 
the  life  from  which  he  h.ad  extricated  her.  He 
sought  likewise  to  make  her  feel  that  the  assist- 
ance he  was  giving  her  was  only  temporary  un- 
til she  was  fairly  started,  and  encouraged  her  to 
save  her  little  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing a  sewing-machine. 

He  had  a  lather  tough  battle  of  it,  and  a 
very  disagreeable,  with  die  woman's  dark,  sul- 
len, hopeless  nature,  but  by  degrees  his  unva- 
rying kindness  and  the  forceful  energy  of  his 
strong  common-sense  won  ths  day.  There  was 
but  little  to  interest  a  man  of  refined  tastes  in 
Sarah  Lough.  There  were  no  dangers  to  Fos- 
ter, in  his  slight  intercourse  with  her,  of  "  play- 
ing with  fire."  But  still  it  v/as  not  without  a 
natural  pride  that  our  friend  began  to  perceive 
that  the  ugly  devil  which  possessed  his  prote'ge'e 
was  being  exorcised.  He  noticed  that  her  hab- 
its of  industry  grew  more  regular  and  confirmed ; 
her  health  became  better  under  a  healthier  regi- 
men ;  her  mind  and  spirits  acquired  a  sort  of 
elasticity ;  and  in  her  neater  and  cleanlier  dress, 
her  more  subdued  and  womanlike  manners,  and 
her  hopefuler  eye  he  saw  pleasant  proof  that 
the  reform  he  was  so  much  interested  in  had 
fairly  begun. 

JNIeanwhile  there  were  many  changes,  and 
some  very  unpalatable  ones,  in  Foster's  own  do- 
mestic economy.  The  transition  from  a  board- 
ing-house to  a  hotel  had  only  made  him  wonder 
that  he  had  so  long  excluded  himself  from  com- 
fortable existence;  but  his  reputed  impudent 
liaison  with  Sarah  Lough  had  caused  him  to  run 
against  many  a  cold  shoulder  in  society.  He 
was  too  self-contained,  and,  we  must  add,  too 
stubborn  and  willful  to  volunteer  an  explanation 
upon  such  occasions.  One  or  two  slights  made 
him  sensitive  and  quick  to  suspect  other  slights : 
he  fancied  the  houses  closed  against  him  which 
he  had  visited  with  pleasure,  and  he  did  not 
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care  to  enter  the  doors  which  he  knew  were 
still  open  to  him. 

Another  man,  in  his  situation,  would  have 
been  in  danger  of  becoming  an  Ishmaelite  ;  but 
it  was  characteristic  of  Foster  always  to  * '  come 
out  strong"  under  opposition  and  in  the  face  of 
obstruction.  Besides,  unconsciously  to  himself, 
his  work  in  Sarah  Lough's  behalf  had  excited  a 
powerful  influence  in  developing  those  latent  en- 
ergies of  character,  which,  in  many  a  man  like 
him,  lie  so  long  perdu  that  they  finally  die  of 
atrophy.  He  had  suddenly  stumbled  upon  a 
social  fallacy.  He  had  discovered  a  rent  in  the 
purple  robe.  He  had  found  out  that  the  world 
he  esteemed  could  not  tolerate  even  charity  un- 
less it  were  comma  il  faut.  Moreover,  he  had 
brought  society's  shallow  judgments  to  the  bar 
in  his  own  person,  had  tested  the  friendship  that 
he  thought  he  could  depend  upon,  and  in  both 
regards  had  found  a  broad  margin  between  pro- 
fession and  performance.  Society,  he  fancied, 
had  used  him  particularly  ill.  So  long  as  lie 
had  continued  on  in  his  old,  idle  courses,  doing 
nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  but  disturbing  no- 
thing, every  thing  went  smoothly  with  him. 
But  so  soon  as  he  attempted  to  do  a  real  and 
genuine  good  deed  the  world  was  up  in  arms 
against  him,  a  cloud  of  aspersions  and  misrepre- 
sentations gathered  about  him,  and  he  was  driv- 
en oft"  like  a  prophet  of  evil.  Now  no  man  had 
intrinsically  a  greater  respect  for  that  safe  max- 
im, ^^ qiiieta  non  inovcrc,''  than  Digb}'  Foster; 
but  in  this  instance  he  was  conscious  that  he 
was  right  and  society  wrong;  that  he  had  done 
a  good,  honest  ])art  by  an  erring,  unha])py  wo- 
man ;  that,  acting  from  the  purest  motives,  he 
had  worked  a  reform  where  John  Howard  would 
have  despaired  ;  and  that,  for  doing  this,  so- 
ciety had  tried  iiim  witliout  appeal,  tmd  judged 
him  unheard.  Time  would  right  him,  and  he 
meant  to  wait  time's  sure  working.  He  would 
not  abandon  his  good  work  to  an  unreasoning 
prejudice,  nor  would  he  go  down  ujion  his  knees 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  society  that  had  injured 
him.  No,  he  Avas  self-contained,  and  would 
'•  gang  his  ain  gait." 

Meantime,  however,  thus  expatriated  and  ex- 
iled, he  began  to  perceive  the  need  of  an  occu- 
pation. A  strange  sort  of  unrest  had  come  over 
him,  and  he  perceived  that  he  could  not  employ 
himself  permanently  in  going  about  the  streets 
picking  up  wretched  women  to  practice  spiritual 
physic  upon.  He  must  have  something  to  do 
that  was  less  bizarre  and  more  substantial.  The 
natural  yearnings  of  an  active  spirit  began  to 
assert  themselves,  and  he  fairly  cursed  his  idle- 
ness for  the  wasted  years  it  had  suff'ered  to  slip 
by.  Almost  unconsciously  to  himself  he  found 
his  steps  daily  taking  the  direction  of  his  neg- 
lected law-oftice,  and,  after  a  while,  he  spent 
here  the  greater  part  of  the  business-day,  dust- 
ing and  rearranging  his  books,  reasserting  his 
papers,  and  furbishing  up  by  new  readings  and 
careful  revisions  his  former  very  clever  acquaint- 
ance with  his  profession.  He  read  for  occupa- 
tion, not  for  clients,  since  he  had  no  idea  these 


would  come.  One  or  two  clients  did  accidentally 
stumble  in,  however,  and  gave  him  cases,  which 
he  took  with  a  strange  eagerness,  while  his 
brother  lawyers  smiled  sneeringly  to  see  Digby 
Foster's  name  entered  upon  criminal  and  minor 
plea  dockets,  as  counsel  in  cases  the  fees  for 
which  would  not  keep  him  in  cigars.  Still,  it 
gave  him  something  to  do — it  furnished  him 
with  a  subsidy  of  new  interests  outside  himself, 
and,  as  he  philosophically  reasoned,  a  lawyer 
may  find  as  much  work  to  do  in  a  five-dollar 
case,  if  he  so  chooses,  as  he  can  in  one  Avhere  his 
energies  are  quickened  by  a  thousand-dollar  re- 
taining fee. 

One  day  when  he  was  seated  in  his  office  fag- 
ging over  the  knotty  issues  of  a  petty  case  of 
appeal  from  "Mulligan,  J.  P.,"  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  studied  law  entered.  This 
was  the  distinguished  Mr.  Codex,  one  of  the 
most  learned,  able,  and  prominent  members  of 
the  bar  in  the  city,  and,  outside  of  his  profes- 
sion, as  observant,  shrewd,  long-headed  a  man 
as  one  could  wish  to  encounter. 

"I  see  your  name  is  printed  on  some  of  the 
dockets,  T)igby,"  said  he,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions. "  What's  that  for  ?  A  freak  ?  or  do  you 
really  intend  to  begin  practice?" 

"Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
Foster.  "  It  is  too  recent  a  thing  with  me  for 
me  to  have  made  up  my  mind  yet:  I  resumed 
tlie  old  studies  by  accident,  so  to  sjieak,  because 
I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  I  find  that  I  like 
it  very  much.  Of  course  these  bothersome  six- 
penny cases  I  have  taken  do  not  give  me  a  fair 
chance,  but  I  take  them  upon  princij)lc,  and  I 
believe  I  would  make  a  pretty  fair  lawyer  if  I 
could  get  something  creditable  to  do." 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  came  about,"  said 
old  Codex,  shortly.  '-I  saw  you  in  court  yes- 
terday, and  thought  you  looked  hungry  for  a 
case.  You  dog  you  !  I  saw  you  criticising 
my  argument,  too.  Don't  deny  it !  Now,  I'm 
a  candid  man.  I  know  your  calibre  })retty  well. 
I  believe  that  you  have  the  material  for  a  good 
lawyer  in  you,  if  you  will  only  put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.     Come,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will 

do.     There's  the  B will-case.     It  comes  up 

in  a  couple  of  weeks  It  is  a  very  important 
issue ;  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and 
offers  the  right  chance  for  eclat.  My  hands  are 
too  full  for  me  to  do  all  the  work.  If  you  say 
so,  you  shall  be  associate  counsel  with  me  in 
the  case,  and  we'll  share  the  honors  and  profits 
of  it  between  us." 

Foster's  eyes  glowed  with  delight  and  grati- 
tude as  he  accepted  the  generous  proposition  of 
Mr.  Codex. 

"There,  no  thanks!"  said  the  senior.  "I 
know  Avhat  I  am  about.  You'll  be  a'  great  help 
to  me,  and  you'll  save  me  a  great  amount  of 
tiresome  work.  No  thanks.  Come  round  to 
my  office  to-morrow  morning  at  nine.  The  pa- 
pers are  all  there,  and  we  can  go  over  them  to- 
gether and  decide  upon  our  course. of  action. 
We'll  have  a  hard  fight  of  it,  but  there's  a  fair 
chance  to  win.     Good-day  !" 
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Foster  did  not  require  to  be  told  that  his  old 
sponsor  in  law  proposed  to  do  him  a  great  serv- 
ice in  thus  bringing  him  prominently  forward 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  important 
cases  of  the  day,  and  he  resolved  not  only  that 
his  friend  should  not  have  to  regret  his  kind- 
ness, but  also  that  he  would  make  skillful  use 
of  so  rare  an  opportunity  to  win  for  himself  an 
unquestionable  rank  in  the  profession.  Accord- 
ingly, he  devoted  the  next  fortnight  to  close  and 
unintcrmitting  study,  going  nowhere,  and  see- 
ing nobody  except  Mr.  Codex. 

I  must,  however,  except  one  evening,  on  which, 
at  her  request,  he  went  to  see  Sarah  Lough. 
Slie  wished  to  consult  him  in  reference  to  an 
offer  that  had  been  made  her  to  go  West  with 
another  woman  who  wished  to  establish  a  part- 
nership in  dress-making.  Upon  inquiry  Foster 
found  that  the  affair  would  be  to  his  prote'gce's 
advantage,  and  urged  her  to  accept  it,  at  the 
same  time  promising  her  any  assistance  she 
needed. 

"I  hnvc  money  enough  for  my  purposes,  Mr. 
Foster,"  she  said ;  and  then,  as  he  ruse  to  go, 
added  with  great  emotion  : 

"  I  am  not  going  to  thank  3'ou  for  wliat  you 
have  done.  You  don't  need  my  thanks,  and  I 
could  not  utter  them.  You  have  made  a  wo- 
man of  me  once  more ;  you  have  done  it  in  the 
only  way  it  could  have  been  done,  and  that  too, 
in  spite  of  what  people  have  said  and  thought. 
I  know  more  than  you  think  I  do.  J  will  not 
tell  you  how  much  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have 
had  great  trouble  on  my  account,  and  I  know 
that  these  troubles  are  almost  at  an  end,  and 
you  are  going  to  be  rewarded  more  than  you 
can  dream  of,  for  having  befriended  me.  Oh, 
Mr.  Foster,  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy !  I 
kuoio  you  will  be  !" 

There  was  something  in  the  woman's  signifi- 
cant words  and  her  keen  looks  at  him  that 
startled  Foster,  and  as  he  went  home  to  his 
hotel  his  brain  was  full  of  thoughts  and  dreams 
of  Nannie  Bernard. 

As  Mr.  Codex  had  predicted,  tlie  B •  will- 
case  excited  a  good  deal  of  public  as  well  as 
professional  interest.  There  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  spectators  present  during  the  four  days  it 
lasted,  a  large  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  bar, 
and  a  coterie  of  the  omnipresent  reporters,  who 
gave  to  the  case  four  or  five  columns  each  morn- 
ing in  the  newspapers.  Foster  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  first ;  but  this  speedily  disappeared, 
was  forgotten,  in  fact,  in  the  absorbing  interest 
of  the  case  itself,  which,  iK>m  the  numerous 
points  involved,  the  doubtful  character  and  va- 
rious vicissitudes  of  the  testimony,  and  the  abili- 
ty of  the  counsel  engaged,  had  in  fact  all  the 
features  of  a  grand  strategic  campaign.  Our 
friend  acquitted  himself  admirably.  He  had 
studied  the  issue  with  ardor  under  the  shrewd 
guidance  of  old  Codex,  and  had  gone  so  thor- 
oughly into  all  the  contingencies  of  it,  that  he 
found  himself  armed  at  all  points,  and  ready, 
like  a  skillful  chess-player   to  anticipate  every 


move  his  opponents  made.  So  well  indeed  had 
he  performed  his  part  that  Codex,  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  last  day  of  the  trial,  changed 
his  dispositions,  and  requested  his  ally  to  make 
the  closing  speech.  To  this  Foster  objected — 
but  the  old  lawyer  had  his  own  way. 

"All  I  was  afraid  of,"  said  he,  "was  that 
you  would  not  keep  cool.  This  you  have  shown 
your  ability  to  do.  We  have  fought  over  pretty 
much  all  the  technical  grounds  involved,  and  I 
want  you  to  go  before  tlie  jury  with  the  case. 
You  have  more  vim,  more  fire  than  I  have. 
I'm  too  old.  Your  young  blood  will  enable 
you  to  electrify  them  more — to  put  yourself  in 
closer  rapport  with  them.  That  is  all  we  need 
to  win  the  case.  Go  home  now,  and  get  ready 
to  give  it  to  them  strong.  I  thought  I  knew 
what  was  in  you,  Digby,  but  you  have  sur- 
passed my  expectations.  Do  your  best  to-mor- 
row." 

This  Foster  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  and 
when  the  morrow  came  he  acquitted  himself,  in 
a  speech  three  hours  long,  in  a  way  that  sur- 
prised him  as  much  as  it  did  every  one  who 
heard  him. 

"You  have  done  wonderfully,"  said  Mr.  Co- 
dex, grasping  his  hand  as  he  sat  down  at  last, 
trembling  all  over  with  unwonted  excitement. 

"He's  won  the  cause,"  grumbled  tlie  senior 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  flinging  a  shrewd  in- 
terrogative glance  at  the  jury  as  the  bailiffs  pi- 
loted them  out  of  the  court-room. 

And  so  it  proved,  for  in  less  than  an  hour  the 

B will-case  was  decided  by  a  verdict  for  the 

parties  represented  by  Codex  and  Foster. 

As  they  went  out  of  the  court-house  together 
Mr.  Codex  said:  "By-the-way,  Digby,  I've  a 
message  for  you." 

"For  me ?     From  whom ?" 

"  Yes,  for  you,  and  from  a  young  lady,  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine — Miss  Nannie  Bernardo 
You  know  her,  I  believe." 

Oh  yes,  he  knew  her ! 

"  Somehow  or  other — from  the  natural  cu- 
riosity of  her  sex,  I  suppose — she  has  taken  an 
immense  deal  of  interest  in  the  progress  of  this 

B will-case  of  ours ;  and  she  commissioned 

me  to  tell  you  that  she  would  like  you  to  call 
upon  her  some  time  to-morrow,  if  you  have  leis- 
ure, to  tell  her  all  about  it.  You  haven't  been 
to  see  her  lately,  she  said,  and  that  is  why  she 
sends  you  a  special  message.  I'm  most  too  old 
for  a  Ganymede,  but  I  pledged  myself  to  her  to 
send  you.     You'll  go,  won't  you  ?" 

Would  he  go  ?    What  a  superfluity  of  words ! 

Sarah  Lough  was  to  leave  the  city  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning ;  and  after  dinner  Foster 
went  toward  her  room  to  keep  his  promise  of 
bidding  her  good-by.  She  lived  at  the  top  of  a 
tall  house,  and  in  going  up  the  stairs,  which  ' 
were  quite  dark  in  the  gathering  twilight,  Foster 
was  brushed  against  by  a  lady  who  was  passing 
rapidly  down.  He  could  not  see  who  she  was. 
But  when  he  got  up  to  Sarah's  room  he  found 
that  woman  standing  in  the  door-way,  weeping 
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and  greatly  agitated.  Her  excitement  increased 
at  sight  of  liim,  and  she  cried  : 

"Did  you  not  meet  her?  Didn't  she  pass 
you  on  the  stairs  ?" 

"Her?     Who?"  he  exclaimed. 

"That  angel— Miss  Bernard!" 

"What!  Miss  Bernard  here?" 

"  Yes !  God  bless  her!  She  has  befriended 
me — has  done  as  much  for  me  as  you  have. 
She  heard  of  what  you  had  done  for  me.  She 
would  not  believe  the  lies.  She  hunted  me  up 
and  found  out  the  truth.  It  was  for  your  sake, 
I  know.  She  knows  every  thing.  Don't  wait 
for  me — go  after  her — catch  her.  Don't  stay 
here,  Mr.  Foster !  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  loves 
you  yet!  Hasn't  she  been  so  nervous  about 
your  speech  to-day  that  she  was  fit  to  cry? 
Good-by,  Mr.  Foster.  God  bless  you  and  Miss 
Bernard!" 

Foster  did  not  hear  her.  His  errand  was 
quite  forgot.  Down  stairs  he  plunged,  three 
steps  at  a  time,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his 
neck.  The  street  was  already  dark,  the  lamps 
lighted,  but  he  knew  in  which  direction  to  go, 
and  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  catch  up  with 
her  as  she  hurried  along,  with  her  veil  down. 

"Miss  Bernard — Nannie,"  cried  he,  breath- 
lessly, "I  am  going  your  way.  Will  you  take 
my  arm?" 

She  didn't  say  a  word  in  reply,  but  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  rested  it  upon  his  arm. 

"Mr.  Codex  said  you  wished  to  see  me  to- 
morrow— won't  to-night  do  as  well?" 

"Mr.  Codex  told  you  so?  The  old  rascal! 
I  never  sent  any  such  message,  believe  me,  Mr. 
Foster.     I'll  pinch  his  ears  for  that." 

"He  said  you  were  very  much  interested  in 
the  B will-case." 

"So  I  am.  Did  you  sj^eak  to-day?  Did 
you  win  the  case?" 

"Yes,  it  was  decided  in  our  favor." 

"You  did  very  well  then,  didn't  you,  Mr. 
Foster?" 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  know?" 

"Why?  because  I  gave  you  the  case,  to  be 
sure." 

"You — gave — me — the  case!" 

"  Of  course  I  did !  I  heard  you  were  so  des- 
perate that  you  had  come  down  to  assaults  and 
batteries,  so  I  took  pity  on  you  and  asked  Mr. 
Codex  to  get  you  on  some  nice  respectable  busi- 
ness so  that  you  needn't  disgrace  yourself  any 
more.  Of  course  I  wanted  you  to  do  well  after 
having  pledged  myself  that  you  would." 

"Nannie,  I've — I've  gone  to  work,  you  see." 

"Yes,  and  I  think  you  treat  your  friends  very 
meanly.  Are  you  so  busy  you  have  no  time  to 
visit?" 

"  Nannie,  you  know  you  cut  me,  right  on  the 
street." 

"  Oh,  I  was  mad  that  day — I  had  just  heard 
the  reports.  I  only  believed  them  a  single  day, 
Digby,  and  I'm  sorry  I  did  you  even  that  in- 
justice. I've  done  what  I  could  to  make  repara- 
tion to  you." 

"That  woman  told  me,  just  now,  how — " 


"Digby  Foster!"  said  Miss  Bernard,  turning 
her  fiice  to  his  suddenly,  and  as  suddenly  turn- 
ing it  away  again,  "  do  you  know  that  you  are 
a  very  noble  man  ?" 

"Am  I,  Nannie?  It  sounds  pleasant  to  be 
told  so  by  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are !  You  just  went  off  and  did 
what  was  exactly  right,  but  what  other  people 
wouldn't  have  done  for  the  world,  and  never 
dreamed  of  taking  credit  to  yourself  for  it. 
That's  what  I  call  being  noble." 

"Well,  but  I've  gone  to  work,  too,  Nannie." 

She  had  no  answer  to  make  now. 

"Don't  you  think  I've  done  something?" 

She  indicated  her  answer  by  a  slight  pressure 
upon  his  arm. 

"  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  Nannie." 

No  answer. 

"Don't  you  trust  me  yet,  Nannie?" 

Again  the  upturned  face,  the  face  suddenly 
turned  away  again. 

"I  do  trust  you,  Digb3^" 

And  thus  it  was  that  Digby  Foster  won  his 
spurs,  as  a  good  knight  and  true,  worthy  to 
break  a  lance  for  the  honor  of  his  ladye-love, 
Miss  Nannie  Bernard. 


NAIVIES  OF  PLACES. 

Verba  sunt  reruni  notce. — Cic.  Top.  8. 

"TVTAMES  are  the  records  of  things,  and  espe- 
jJi  cially  so  when  we  examine  the  names  of 
places  and  read  in  them  their  own  history.  It 
is  but  too  little  known,  or  at  least  too  rarely 
thought  of,  that  names  are  in  no  language  words 
arbitrarily  chosen,  much  less  the  product  of 
chance,  but  that  they  have  all  a  meaning  and  a 
history.  That  we  can  not  always  decipher  the 
former  and  retrace  the  latter  ought  to  be  but  an 
incentive  to  search  more  carefully  for  those  facts 
which  are  within  our  reach.  The  difficulty  it- 
self was  acknowledged  by  a  great  master  of  an- 
tiquity, for  Plato  says  already  in  his  Cratylus : 
"  O  Hermogenes,  sonof  Hippomeus!  there  is  an 
old  proverb  that  beautiful  things  are  somehow 
beautiful  to  learn.  Now  the  learning  relating 
to  names  happens  to  be  no  small  affair."  So  it 
is  in  our  English,  but  great  is  also  the  reward. 
Nowhere  are  we  made  more  clearly  to  see  and 
more  fully  to  feel  that  words  are  the  most  vital 
and  imperishable  of  man's  creations. than  in  the 
historical  names  of  places.  We  find  here,  above 
all,  that  "  as  words  are  mysterious  in  their  origin, 
so  have  they  something  of  an  awful  force  and 
intensity  of  life,  which  gives  them  a  perpetuity 
beyond  the  decay  of  races  and  the  revolutions 
of  emjjires."  To  trace  local  names,  it  is  true, 
has,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  led  to  much 
absurd  guess-work,  and  confirmed  the. oft-re- 
peated accusation  that  Etymology  was  but  the 
Scientia  ad  lihituvi.  AVe  ought  not  to  forget, 
however,  that  as  Astronomy  arose  from  Astrol- 
ogy, and  Chemistry  from  Alchymy,  so  generally 
"  Truth  coraeth  out  of  error."  Besides,  guesses 
in  themselves  are  interesting,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  the  only  means  of  sifting  out  of 
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much  chaff  the  precioas  grain  of  truth.  In- 
quiries into  the  meaning  of  names  of  places 
form  so  many  tributary  streams  of  history,  as 
that  excellent  journal  "Notes  and  Queries" 
has  now  for  many  a  year  proved  most  success- 
fully. They  serve  to  point  out  and  to  establish 
the  changes  of  races  who  have  inhabited  the 
land ;  they  remind  us,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
show,  of  extinct  customs  and  superstitions  ;  they 
augment  our  Interest  in  our  own  and  foreign 
countries  by  revealing  the  deep  impress  of  our 
common  humanity  even  on  what  appears  at  first 
sight  a  set  of  purposeless  sounds.  Is  there  not, 
for  instance,  a  i^eculiar  charm  and  deep  interest 
in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  at  the  same  time  the  oldest  known,  lost  in 
the  remoteness  of  antiquity,  and  the  most  mod- 
ern, by  which  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
is  known  to  mankind?  Does  it  not  at  once  bring 
before  the  mind  forcibly  the  singular  union  in 
England  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  with  the 
most  vigorous  manifestations  of  modern  life  and 
civilization  ?  Thus  it  is  more  or  less  with  all 
local  names,  and  as  their  connection  with  the 
races  of  our  forefathers  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  their  history,  we  propose  to 
give  some  account  of  them  in  this  aspect. 

If  we  were  to  believe  the  first  schoolmaster, 
who,  by-the-way,  was  certainly  "  most  strangely 
abroad,"  Eugene  Aram,  we  would  have  to  look 
upon  the  Celtic  as  the  common  parent  of  all 
languages,  and  especially  as  the  original  source 
from  which  English  is  derived,  for  so  he  tells  us 
in  the  MS.  of  a  Dictionary  on  the  principle  of 
Camparative  Philology,  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind him.  Modern  science  does  not  support  this 
theory,  but  the  large  number  of  local  names  in 
England,  derived  from  the  Celtic  and  still  sur- 
viving, might  well  have  misled  even  a  better 
scholar.  They  are  generally  of  no  great  im- 
portance for  the  language,  and  belong  mostly  to 
small  and  obscure  places;  but  they  are  extreme- 
ly interesting  in  their  relation  to  history  and  in 
themselves,  because  of  the  difference  between 
their  form  and  the  national  language  now  spok- 
en in  the  same  localities.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  peculiarly  melancholy  interest  connected  with 
them,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  Celtic 
fathers  have  left  here  and  there  a  ruined  temple 
and  a  few  popular  superstitions,  sad  relics  of 
their  pagan  worship,  but  scarcely  one  clear  and 
decided  trace  of  their  influence  on  the  language 
or  the  institutions  of  England.  It  has  been  as- 
serted by  high  authority  that  the  Arabic  words 
which  are  found  in  English  are  of  more  direct 
influence  on  the  higher  interests  of  man  than  all 
the  Celtic  words  we  have.  And  yet  no  idiom 
shows  more  clearly  than  the  Celtic  the  marvel- 
ous vitality  of  languages,  how  tenaciously  they 
adhere  to  the  soil,  how  they  die  only  with  the 
final  extinction  of  their  race,  and  often  survive 
it  for  ages.  The  Celtic  had  from  of  old  less 
vitality,  less  power  of  resistance  than  any  other 
language  of  Europe.  In  its  whole  known  his- 
tory in  England  or  on  the  Continent  it  has  never 
made  a  conquest;  for  the  trifling  inroad  it  is 


said  to  have  made  from  Wales  into  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  can  hardly  be  counted  as  such. 
Ever  feeble,  ever  waning,  it  has  yet,  to  this 
day,  never  been  entirely  extinguished,  and  still 
survives,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  France  and  in 
England.  A  great  many  names  still  linger  in 
these  countries  which  have  evidently  taken  deep 
root  in  the  soil,  and  remain  there  long  after  the 
race  that  first  bestowed  them  has  given  way  to 
another  and  more  vigorous  stock.  Ancient  Brit- 
isli  names  are  still  traceable  in  many  towns  and 
villages ;  and  great  natural  landmarks,  such  as 
rivers  and  mountains,  have  retained  until  now 
their  first  names,  unchanged  amidst  the  shock  of 
revolutions  and  the  press  of  invasions.  Trodden 
under  foot  by  the  stranger,  they  have  imposed 
upon  the  conqueror  their  own  language,  untrans- 
lated and  often  unchanged ;  so  that  many  names 
are  found  now  in  use  under  Queen  Victoria 
which  were  already  known  and  in  use  under 
Queen  Boadicea.  The  only  exception,  perhaps, 
where  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  entirely  new  names 
even  to  great  natural  objects,  are  the  mountains 
now  called  Saddleback  and  Snowdon.  But  these 
isolated  instances  sink  into  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  a  host  of  true  Celtic  names,  such  as  Thames 
and  Tamar,  Avon  and  Severn,  Cam  and  Isis, 
Ouse  and  Derwent,  Wye  or  Way,  Medlock  and 
Lune,  which  have  preserved  theirprimeval  forms. 
These  Celtic  names  abound,  of  course,  most  in 
localities  where  the  Britons  remained  longest  in 
power,  but  they  furnish  altogether,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  oldest  topographical  nomen- 
clature every  where  in  England.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  strange  act  of  historical 
justice,  which  has  allowed  the  ill-treated  Celts 
to  give  to  the  Empire  its  final  and  grandest 
name  of  Great  Britain.  Of  minor  names  there 
is  the  Celtic  Pen  (head),  which  we  find  in  Pen 
Pont,  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  Penden- 
nis  of  Cornwall,  the  fortified  headland.  Penance 
and  Penrose  mean  both  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  Pen  Mon  is  the  extreme  end  of  the  island 
of  Mona.  In  Pen  Hill  we  have  a  remarkable 
name  made  up  of  two  words,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent languages  and  meaning  almost  the  same 
thing — a  pleonasm  arising  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  population,  to  whom  the  word  Pen  con- 
veyed no  longer  a  clear  and  definite  meaning. 
A  similar  instance  exists  in  Calabria,  where  the 
romantic  Mongihello  shows  a  compound  of  the 
Norman  word  Mont  (mountain)  with  the  Ara- 
bic Gehel,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  Tliere 
also  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  had  been  too  short 
to  leave  in  the  mind  of  the  people  a  recollection 
of  the  signification  of  the  foreign  word,  and 
thus  the  strange  hybrid  v/as  produced. 

Besides  Pen  we  have  the  two  words  Aher  and 
Inver,  the  one  Cymric,  the  other  Gaelic,  but 
both  meaning  mouth,  and  entering  largely  into 
the  names  of  towns.  Abernethy  and  Tnvernethy 
are  thus  identical ;  Aberdeen  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Den,  and  Abergavenny  lies  at  the  place  where 
the  Usk  and  the  Gavenny  meet.  Berwick  was 
anciently  Abcrwick,  and  Ilaniber  comes  in  like 
manner  from  Hum  and  Aber.     The  name  of 
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the  town  of  Barmouth  in  Northern  Wales  was 
formed  from  two  Celtic  words  Aber  and  Man, 
but  changed  in  the  latter  into  the  more  familiar 
"mouth"  as  Celtic  was  forgotten  and  Saxon  be- 
came more  familiar.  Avon  is  the  Celtic  word 
for  river,  and  remains  unchanged  in  the  name 
of  more  than  one  river ;  Strath  means  a  valley, 
and  has  given  us  Strathclyde  and  famous  Strath- 
Jieldsaye;  Athe,  a  ford,  survives  in  Athlone, 
properly  Ath  Luain,  the  ford  of  St.  Lua,  and  in 
Athkague,  the  ford  of  rocks.  Ard,  which  means 
high,  reappears  in  Ardmore  and  Ardrossan. 
Bal,  a  city,  in  numerous  Welsh  and  Irish  towns, 
and  in  Bahnoral.  Den,  a  sheltered  region,  has 
become  a  thorough  English  word  and  hardly 
owes  any  longer  allegiance  to  its  own  idiom. 
In  Bangor  we  read  quite  a  historic  lesson.  It 
means  Great  Circle,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  Britons  circles  {gor)  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  better  organization. 
When  subsequently  one  of  these  circles  became 
more  numerous  and  powerful  it  was  called  a 
great  circle  (Ban-gor),  and  thus  soon  became  the 
common  designation  of  a  superior  monastery  or 
congregation.  Cambria  and  Cumberland  both 
still  bear  the  name  of  their  former  inhabitants, 
the  Cymri,  who  dwelt  there  during  the  rule  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  so  does  CornwalUs,  the 
"horn"of  the  Welsh. 

These  local  names  are  all  the  more  important 
for  our  knowledge  of  Celts  and  Celtic,  as  there 
are  but  few  other  traces  of  their  language  left 
in  modern  English.  The  yew,  anciently  spelled 
eugh  and  yvgh,  is  commonly  considered  as  still 
bearing  its  Celtic  name.  Ewhurst,  near  Basing- 
stroke,  no  doubt  received  its  name  from  the 
number  of  yew-trees  of  great  antiquity  for  wliich 
it  is  famous,  and  so  did  probably  Euridge  in 
Wilts.  With  a  few  such  exceptions,  however, 
the  number  of  Celtic  words  in  English  is  very 
small.  This  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  there  existed  no  Celtic  MSS.,  because 
the  people  never  wrote,  and  the  Druids,  as  Caisar 
tells  us,  thought  it  improper  to  commit  their 
mysteries  and  their  history  to  writing.  All 
their  myths  and  songs  were  handed  down  orally, 
and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  knowledge  of 
British  Celts  is  derived  from  tradition.  When 
the  Romans  subsequently  conquered  the  island, 
they  viewed  the  Druids  as  the  prop  and  support 
of  Celtic  nationality,  which  must  be  destroyed 
to  the  root.  They  took  their  measures  accord- 
ingly, and  were  but  too  successful.  Still  there 
are  some  Celtic  words  which  have  survived  in 
English,  mainly  because  they  represent  purely 
Celtic  things,  as  belt,  kilt,  clan,  pibroch,  and 
l)laid. 

The  Romans  exercised  likewise  but  little  in- 
fluence on  our  language  during  their  occupation 
of  the  British  isles,  and  hence  we  find  that 
among  local  names  also  there  are  but  few  which 
are  certainly  both  old  Latin  and  modern  English. 
We  know  in  fact  but  three :  castrum,  stratum, 
and  colonia.  The  first  survived  perhaps  in  few 
cases  altogether  unchanged ;  it  was  more  com- 


monly added  by  the  Saxons  to  local  names,  in 
order  to  designate  a  Roman  site  where  a  camp 
had  stood.  The  ancient  Durobrivce  on  the 
river  New  thus  survives  as  Castor;  Ancaster 
proves  its  Roman  origin  by  the  many  Roman 
coins  found  there;  and  Tadcaster,  Lancaster, 
and  Lancaster,  on  the  river  Lune,  have  the  same 
origin.  The  Latin  word  was  at  an  early  peri- 
od changed  into  Cester,  as  in  Cirencester  and 
Gloucester,  the  ancient  GlevjB  Castrum.  In  Ox-, 
fordshire  Bicester  and  A  Icester  appear  to  be  Ro- 
man  sites — a  presumption  which,  in  the  case  of 
Leicester,  has  been  proved  by  interesting  remains 
of  Roman  mansions  and  tesselated  pavements. 
Manceter  has  lost  an  s,  and  Wroxeter  is  a  vio. 
lent  contraction  of  Wreaken  Ceaster,  a  namt 
derived  from  the  neighboring  Wrekin  Hill.  A 
still  later  development  is  the  softened  Chester,  re, 
peated  in  Chesterholm  and  the  Great  Chesters. 
It  has  given  us  also  Cldckester,  founded  by  Cesse,, 
the  son  of  Elle,  and  Colchester,  the  first  Romai? 
city  that  was  made  a  colonia,  which,  however, 
may  also  have  taken  its  name  from  the  river 
Colne.  Rochester  and  great  Manchester,  Sil- 
chester,  whose  walls  once  included  a  circuit  of 
three  miles,  and  Winchester,  all  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity.  The  latter  corresponds  strik- 
ingly to  the  French  BicStre,  as  in  Germany  the 
city  of  Cassel  represents  the  ancient  Castellum, 
derived  from  the  Latin  castrum. 

The  second  Latin  word,  stratum,  recalls  to  us 
at  once  the  magnificent  roads  that  traversed  the 
island  in  many  directions,  built,  no  doubt,  part- 
ly at  least  by  the  manual  labor  of  our  British 
forefathers,  but  laid  out  by  Roman  engineers 
and  finished  under  Roman  direction.  Each  of 
the  great  lines  of  road  was  called  a  strata  by  the 
Romans  of  the  declining  empire,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invaders  adopted  the  word,  which  close- 
ly resembled  a  Gothic  word  of  their  own,  a  straet, 
adding  it  subsequently  to  many  places  situated 
on  the  old  lines  of  the  Roman  road.  A  village 
became  thus  easily  Stratton  or  Strethain,  a  straet 
town  or  a  straet  home ;  and  if  there  was  a  ford 
near  b}',  as  readily  Stratford ;  so  that  these  and 
similar  names  still  mark  for  long  distances  the 
course  of  former  Roman  roads,  even  where  all 
other  traces  have  long  disappeared. 

Colonia,  the  proud  title  of  many  a  provincial 
town  throughout  the  vast  empire,  survives  here 
and  there  in  local  names,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Colchester.  In  the  north  we  find 
Lincoln,  once  the  noble  city  of  Lindum. 

Besides  these  three  great  sources  of  modern 
names  we  meet  not  unfrequently  with  other 
traces  of  Roman  greatness,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  great  wall' of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
stretched  from  the  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  Traces  of  the  sites  and  names 
of  Roman  towns  abound  here,  beginning  with 
Wallsend  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  gigantic 
work,  and  further  on  Chester  on  the  Wall,  Wall- 
town,  Wallwick,  and  Thirlwall,  where  the  river 
passes  (thrills')  through  the  wall — a  locality  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  name  of  the  eminent 
scholar  was  originally  derived. 
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Other  races  followed  the  Romans  in  rapid 
succession,  invading  the  island  on  all  accessible 
points,  holding  some  parts  of  the  coast  for  a 
generation  or  two  and  then  disappearing  again. 
Of  these  only  one,  the  Frisians,  have  left  be- 
hind them  really  valuable  and  important  traces 
in  local  names,  and,  of  course,  most  distinctly 
again  in  those  parts  of  Great  Britain  where  they 
dwelt  longest.  With  the  exception,  however, 
of  the  diminutive  termination  hin^  which  we 
clearly  owe  to  them,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  now  what  is  due  to  them  and  what  to 
the  speech  of  the  Angles.  For  these  came 
themselves  from  that  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Sles- 
vic,  which  is  called  Frisia  Minor,  where  the  very 
place  is  shown  at  Tundern,  from  which  they 
embarked  when  they  went  forth  liually  to  take 
possession  of  Great  Britain. 

More  remarkable  is  the  influence  exercised  on 
local  names  by  the  conquerors  who  next  came 
to  carve  out  for  themselves  a  new  kingdom  in 
England.  The  Danes,  who  first  appeared  un- 
der the  indefinite  name  of  "  Pagani,  Normanni 
sive  Dani,"  became  soon  widely  known,  when 
the  great  Alfred  himself  had  to  cede  to  them 
the  larger  part  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  here, 
of  course,  that  the  Dendaga^  the  law  of  the 
Danes,  had  its  fullest  sway  ;  but  they  extended 
far  east  and  north,  so  that  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetland  are  to  this  day  true  Norse,  and  Sodor 
reminds  us  yet  of  the  Norse  for  Souther,  and 
Sutherland  itself  was  so  called  because  this 
northermost  county  of  Scotland  was  neverthe- 
less to  the  south  of  Norway.  Hence  they  left 
behind  them  a  vast  number  of  names  of  places 
which  they  bestowed,  and  which  are  still  pre- 
served. The  most  frequent  of  these  are  hj^  a 
farm  or  a  village  ;  thorpe,  a  hamlet ;  thwaite^  a 
piece  of  cleared  land ;  ejj,  an  island  ;  and  a  few 
of  less  importance,  as  holme,  toft,  beck,  and  ness. 
Of  these  by  has  served  to  form  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  names  and  towns  in  Lincoln- 
shire. The  Danes  were  fond  of  adding  it  to 
the  names  of  their  gods,  and  thus  made  Thoresby 
and  Baldcrsby,  justifying  the  poet  when  he  sings 
of  the  Northmen  that  they  "gave  their  gods  the 
land  they  won."  Other  Danish  names  of  the 
same  kind,  however,  make  it  clear  that  they 
were  mere  reminiscences  of  home,  and  that 
Christianity  was  already  the  religion  of  the 
people  when  they  gave  these  names.  Kirkby 
— Underdale  and  Kirkby — moorside,  Kirlby  in 
Lonsdale  and  Crossby  show  that  long  since  the 
Christian  bishop  had  driven  out  the  heathen 
priest,  and  the  Christian  church  and  cross  had 
succeeded  to  the  pagan  altar.  Where  neither 
God  nor  church  stood  sponsor,  the  name  of  the 
owner  served  instead,  and  thus  were  made 
Rolfsby,  Ormsby  (Gorm's  by),  Grimsby,  Ilaoon- 
hy,  Sivainsby,  Ingersby,  and  Osgodby.  Even  per- 
sons who  were  not  Danes  often  supplied  their 
names,  as  in  Saxby,  Frankby,  Scotsby,  and 
Fleningby.  Nor  did  the  favorite  name  disdain 
an  alliance  with  common  words  ;  thus  Derwent- 
hy,  Appleby,  and  Netherby  are  easily  understood, 
and  Coningsby  is  Danish  for  the  English  Cun- 


ningham, meaning  literally  "King's  Home." 
D'ujby  is  dike-town,  and  the  only  southern  town 
thus  named  is  old  Rokeby,  now  famous  Rugby. 
The  spelling  is  anglicized  in  Battersbee,  Hoi~ns- 
bee,  and  Ashbee.  Our  word  bye-law  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  Danish  word,  and  meant 
originally  the  law  of  the  byes  or  towns,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  law  of  the  kingdom. 

Thorpe  has  in  like  manner  furnished  a  large 
number  of  local  names.  Ullesthorpe  reminds 
us  again  of  a  Scandinavian  deity,  while  Bassing- 
thorpe  and  Shillingthorpe  are  derived  from  family 
names.  Bishopsthorpe  and  Ntmthorpe,  on  the 
other  hand,  recall  the  faith  of  the  first  owners. 

The  word  ca  for  island  is  not  only  Danish  but 
also  Frisic,  and  may  therefore  occasionally  be- 
long to  the  latter  language.  It  is  very  suggest- 
ive of  historic  changes.  Thus,  when  the  island 
of  Mona  was  taken  by  Egbert  he  changed  its 
name  into  the  Englishman's  island,  A.nglesea; 
and  Sheppy,  Ely,  and  Mersey  are  from  of  old  the 
islands  of  sheep,  eels,  and  of  the  mere  or  sea. 
Roodey  was  the  island  of  the  holy  rod  or  cross, 
and  Bardscy  was  called  the  bards'  island,  as  be- 
ing the  last  retreat  of  the  Welsh  bards;  but 
Jersey,  with  its  apparent  kinship  to  these  names, 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  overhasty  etymolo- 
gists, as  it  is  derived  from  Casarea,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Dane  or  Saxon. 

Besides  these  names  of  localities  the  Danes 
have  given  us  also  some  words  for  mere  features 
of  landscape,  as  billow,  gar,  and  elding.  Gil  is 
from  the  old  Norse,  and  means  a  small  ravine ; 
it  enters  into  the  proper  names  of  Gilbei^t  ^and 
Gilmoi^e,  just  as  /brse,  a  waterfall,  has  helped  to 
form  the  fiimous  name  of  WHberforce.  King 
Canute  lives  still  in  Knutsford,  the  great  Hacon 
in  Hacon's  isle,  Hackney,  and  the  "children  of 
God,"  Aesbjorn,  in  our  Osborne.  Another  im- 
portant relic  of  Danish  manners  and  custom, 
surviving  in  local  names,  is  found  in  the  word 
Thing.  They  gave  this  name  to  their  great 
assemblies,  as  is  still  done  in  "  Storthing," 
the  Great  Assembly  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Through  it  Thingwall  in  Cheshire  obtained  its 
name,  and  so  also  were  formed  the  names  of 
Dingwall  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Tingivall  in 
the  Shetland  islands,  and  Tynewald  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Some  of  the  petty  courts  of  this  kind 
were  not  held  in  the  open  air,  like  the  larger 
assemblies,  but  in  the  house,  and  were  hence 
known  as  Hustings — a  name  now  universally, 
though  ignorantly,  used  for  modern  purposes. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has,  of  course,  left  the 
strongest  impress  of  all  on  the  land,  and  its  title 
is  read  clearly  in  the  names  of  all  leadmg  lo- 
calities— 

In  ford,  in  ham,  in  ley,  and  tun 
The  most  of  English  surnames  run, 

says  an  old  ditty,  and  recent  researches  have 
confirmed  the  fact  that  these  syllal;)les  belong  to 
one-fourth  of  all  local  names  mentioned  in 
Saxon  charters.  Ford  is,  of  course,  the  present 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  but  by  so  much 
more  common  then,  as  fords  were  more  numer- 
ous than  bridges.     It  is  now  mostly  attached  in 
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local  names  to  common  words  as  in  Bradford, 
the  broad  ford ;  in  Hcrford,  the  army  ford ;  in 
Oxford,  not  the  ford  for  oxen,  but  the  ford  over 
the  river  Ouse.  At  other  times  it  is  added  to 
the  names  of  great  leaders,  who  have  made  cer- 
tain fords  historical,  as  to  UfFa  in  Suffolk,  from 
whom  Ufford  bears  its  name,  and  to  Knutsford 
from  Canute  the  Dane.  Bridgford  combines 
the  new  and  the  old  regime.  Ham  is  our  mod- 
ern home,  the  word  so  peculiarly  dear  to  all 
Saxon  hearts,  because  it  is  really  the  most 
sacred,  the  most  intimately  felt  of  all  the 
words  by  which  the  dwelling  of  man  is  distin- 
guished. By  its  historic  associations  it  gains, 
in  local  names,  an  additional  hold  upon  our 
sympathies.  Thus  the  memory  of  the  first 
Christian  Queen  of  England,  Ebba,  lives  still 
inEbba's  home,  now  Bpsom;  nor  is  it  quite  un- 
important that  in  the  south  of  England  it  should 
always  have  its  full  form  home,  while  the  sterner 
north  has  invariably  shortened  it  into  ham.  St. 
Keynan,  a  saint  of  whom  otherwise  few  would 
know,  has  left  his  memory  in  Keynham ;  iind 
Horsa,  the  companion  of  Hengist,  protests  by 
his  town  of  Horsham  against  being  treated  as  a 
simple  banner,  with  a  horse  for  its  emblem. 
Fai-nliam  still  abounds  in  ferns,  and  Denham  lies 
in  a  snug  den  ;  LangJiam  and  Il/ghan/,  Shorcham 
and  Coblium  exjdain  themselves,  while  the  di- 
minutive hamlet  ap))lies  with  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness to  places  like  Waltham,  the  home  in  the 
wood  or  the  weald.  Hampden  and  Hampton 
have  admitted  a  />,  which  loves  to  slip  in  be- 
tween labials  and  dentals,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  boasts  in  its  great  city  of  Gotham  the 
goats'  home — and  not  as  maligners  say  the  home 
of  the  Goths — of  the  father  of  modern  humbugs, 
Barnum,  whose  home  is  not  a  barn  but  an  East- 
ern palace. 

It  is  evident  from  many  of  the  examples  men- 
tioned that  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers  were  j^e- 
culiarly  fond  of  connecting  their  family  names 
with  their  dwelling-places.  They  remind  us 
uncomfortably  of  the  words  of  the  Tsalmist : 
''Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses 
shall  continue  forever,  and  their  dwelling-place 
to  all  generations.  They  call  their  lands  after 
their  own  names.''  But  the  same  tendency, 
still  so  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  race  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  prevailed  in  most  ages  and  in 
most  countries  of  the  world.  Great  kings  and 
conquerors  applied  their  names  to  countries  and 
cities  as  we  do  to  farms  and  villas.  Philip  of 
Macedon  gave  his  toPhilippi — so  ftimous  in  the 
history  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  dearer  to  us 
all  because  here  tidings  of  the  Gospel  seem  first 
to  have  been  received  gladly  by  European  list- 
eners. Alexander  and  Antiochus  left  behind 
them  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  The  Caesars 
are  remembered  by  name  in  Autun,  once  Au- 
gu«todunum,  Saragossa,  Ccesarea  Augusta,  Advi- 
anople,  and  Constantinople.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Repub- 
lic was  bestowed  upon  the  capital  and  hundreds 
of  smaller  towns,  and  the  British  Queen  has 
named  Victoria  in  her  distant  colonies. 


The  sweet  name  of  Leigh  is  the  most  recent 
and  fullest  form  of  the  Saxon  lea  or  ley,  whicii 
still  survives  every  where,  especially  in  Chesh- 
ire, where  there  are  ''  as  many  Leighs  as  fleas," 
as  the  proverb  has  it  bluntly.  Offley,  near  Hitch- 
ley,  recalls  the  great  King  OfTa;  Nettey,  little 
creditable  to  farmers,  who  generally  abhor  net- 
tles, makes  amends  by  its  beautiful  abbey  on 
the  lea,  and  Berkley  brings  up  before  the  mind's 
eye  fair  fields  surrounded  by  birches. 

Tun  is  of  all  Saxon  words  of  this  class  by  far 
the  most  frequent,  because  its  meaning  adapts 
itself  most  readily  to  a  great  variety  of  habita- 
tions. Originally  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb 
tynan,  which  meant  simply  to  close  or  inclose, 
it  was  soon  used  for  various  purposes,  now  help- 
ing to  count,  when  ten  meant  the  closed  hands, 
and  then  as  tyning,  an  inclosure  or  farm.  Its 
use  became  all  the  more  general,  as  the  Celts 
had  already  those  beautiful  hedgerows  which 
are  so  striking  a  feature  in  English  landscapes. 
These  were  early  called  tuns,  and  the  name 
gradually  applied  to  toicns.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Wiclife's  translation  of  the  Bible,  where 
the  invited  guest  excuses  himself  with  the  words* 
"  I  have  bought  a  town,  and  I  have  nede  to  go 
out  and  se  it ;"  and  in  the  reference  to  it :  "  But 
they  dispisiden  and  wentcn  forth,  oon  to  his 
toirn,  another  to  his  merchandise."  In  botli 
places  town  is  used  for  the  modern  farm,  while 
the  word  icyrt-tun  is  employed  for  a  "garden 
of  herbs."  Its  latest  and  most  peculiar  mean- 
ing is  found  in  tunnel,  an  inclosed  covered  way. 
Tvnhridge  is  one  of  the  few  names  in  which  the 
old  form  is  fully  preserved ;  generally  it  has 
been  lengthened  into  town  or  toun,  as  in  Hope- 
toun,  or  shortened  into  ton,  as  in  Bratton,  Leigh- 
ton,  and  LActinington.  Acton  in  INIiddlcsex  re- 
quires the  aid  of  the  noble  oaks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  its  once  famous  "  Old  Oak  Common," 
as  part  of  the  parish  is  still  called,  to  remind  us 
of  the  original  '"Oaktown."  Almost  every  where 
we  find  Norton  (North),  Sutton  (South),  and  New- 
ton. Local  names  of  this  kind  were  readily 
transferred  to  men  ;  and  hence  we  see  in  Milton 
the  mill,  in  Burton  and  Warhurton  the  burgh, 
in  Walton  the  wall,  and  in  Wootton  the  wood, 
in  Staunton  the  stone,  and  the  moor  in  Morton. 

Closely  connected  with  tliis  word,  and  yet 
different  in  origin  and  meaning,  is  our  dun  and 
its  many  forms,  all  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dun,  an  eminence  stretching  out  in  a 
gentle  slope,  and  hence  applied  to  the  sea-shore 
sands  as  doicns.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Dunes  of 
the  Continent  and  the  first  part  of  famous  Dun- 
qnerque,  the  Frenchified  Kirk  on  the  downs.  We 
find  it  likewise  in  the  South  Bourns,  in  Lands- 
downe,  Hun tingdone,  and  Farringdon.  The  Scotch 
prefer  placing  it  first,  hence  they  saj  Bunhar, 
Bunkeld,  Bunrohin,  and  Bumharton.  Its  short- 
est form  appears  in  Mcdden  and  Hampden. 

The  syllable  icic  or  icick  is  almost  as  com- 
mon ;  but  as  it  does  not  exist  in  German,  but 
only  in  Old  English  and  Frisian,  it  ought  per- 
haps to  be  credited  to  the  latter.  The  Swedish 
also  has  icic,  and  etymologists  have  been  fond 
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of  ti'acinr]^  its  connection  with  the  Latin  vicus 
and  the  Greek  olnog.  Lord  Coke  tells  us  that 
it  means  a  place  on  the  sea-shore  or  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  generally  this  definition  is  justi- 
fied by  the  local  position  of  places  that  bear  tlie 
name.  Alncicick,  pronounced  Annick,  lies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alne,  and  Bertvick  is  named 
from  the  Celtic  Aber.  Keswick,  Warwick,  and 
Sedf/wick,  all  remind  us  by  their  hard  final  let- 
ter of  north  of  England  speech  ;  while  in  south- 
ern counties  the  softer  wich  prevails,  as  in  Sand- 
wich, Greenwich,  Ij>sivich,  Droitwich,  and  Har- 
wich. The  ancient  name  of  bimj,  so  frequent  in 
all  Germanic  countries,  is  of  course  not  wanting 
in  English.  It  assumes  varied  forms,  changing 
from  the  fall  Scarborough  to  the  shortened  Julin- 
horo\  and  occasionally  appearing  as  burij  in 
Salisbur!/  and  others.  Aldboroiujh,  near  York, 
corresponds  thus  in  its  meaning  of  Old  Town  to 
the  PahBocastro  and  Castelvccchio  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  BroiKjh  in  Westmoreland  has  re- 
tained its  simple,  original  meaning,  and  the 
same  root  prevails,  but  slightly  altered,  in  the 
more  familiar  Drougliam. 

Although  the  sixty  thousand  followers  of  the 
Conqueror  were  at  once  ennobled  by  the  simple 
fact  of  their  victory  at  Hastings,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  lands  of  England  were  at  once  ap- 
propriated to  them  as  the  reward  of  past  and  an 
excitement  to  future  services,  this  cliange  was 
not  perceptible  in  the  local  names  of  all  but 
smaller  localities.  To  the  latter  belonged,  first 
of  all,  the  Manors,  into  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  parceled  out.  Along  with 
them  the  Normans  introduced  into  the  local  no- 
menclature of  England  numerous  castles,  which 
the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors 
caused  to  be  erected  all  over  the  land.  The 
king  himself  owned  many;  his  barons  followed 
the  example  ;  and  thus  the  Earl  of  Mortaine 
built  Montague,  and  another  Norman  noble 
Beauvoir  Castle.  Frequently  the  Norman  cas- 
tle took  its  name  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
so  there  still  exist  parishes  called  Castle  Hed- 
in<jhain.  Castle  Car]),  Castle  Acre,  etc.  In  oth- 
er instances  also  the  name  survives  the  exist- 
ence of  the  building.  Thus  Castle  Baynard  and 
Castle  Mountjichet,  which  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  near  St.  Paul's,  have  ceased  to 
exist  since  the  great  fire  of  London  in  16GG; 
but  Baynard  Castle  is  still  the  name  of  the  city 
ward  in  which  the  building  was  once  situated. 
As  the  Norman  noble,  even  when  willing  to  call 
his  town  or  village  by  its  old  Saxon  name,  was 
not  always  able  to  lay  aside  altogether  his  early 
predilections,  we  fijid  not  unfrequently  very  ec- 
centric French  additions — as  Adwick-/e-Street, 
B6tton-/e-Moor,  Laughten-cn-Ze-Morthen,  and 
liMck\i\.x\(\-t out- Saints.  In  very  rare  cases  only 
were  entirely  new  names  bestowed — as  in  Battle, 
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Beavdesert,  Beainnanoir,  Bellasis,  Belsire,  and 
Belleau.  A  mixture  of  old  and  new  produced 
often  not  unpleasant  effects.  Thus  Beaumaris, 
in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  looks  French,  but  sounds 
as  Bomorris,  like  fair  Anglo-Saxon.  The  old 
town  of  Ashby,  the  bye  or  town  of  the  Essi,  is 
slightly  disguised  by  its  foreign  owner's  name, 
JJe  la  Zouche,  who  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
to  impress  upon  posterity  that  he  was  "of  the 
genuine  stock."  It  was  also  a  common  custom 
to  add  simply  the  new  owner's  name  to  the  Sax- 
on name  of  the  place,  and  already  Camden  has 
Hurst  Bierpoint  and  Hurst  Monceaux,  Tarring 
Neville  and  Tarring  Peverell.  Other  localities 
have  suffered  sad  mutilations  of  their  once  fair 
names.  The  famous  Y  Widdang,  or  Conspicu- 
ous Mountain,  in  Wales,  was  surnamed  Moii- 
thault  by  the  Normans,  and  has  sunk  into  in- 
glorious Mold.  More  unfortunate  still  was  the 
high-sounding  Leiton  Beaii,  Desert,  the  "  grassy 
ground  near  the  beautiful  wooded  land,"  which 
soon  appears  in  public  documents  as  Leiton 
Bussard,  and  now  has  ignominiously  subsided 
into  Leigh  ton  Buzzard  I 

Occasionally  we  find,  moreover,  among  local 
English  names,  not  uninteresting  allusions  to 
certain  striking  features  of  the  rule  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Such  are  the  many  names  formed  with 
forest — a  word  which  did  not  mean  a  wood,  as 
now,  but  localities  privileged  for  the  chase,  and 
hunted  over  by  men  of  Norman  blood.  On  the 
sea-coast  the  Cintfie  l^orts  are  still  known  by 
their  collective  names,  although  the  individual 
names  of  the  five  harbors — Sandwich,  Hastings, 
Dover,  New  Ilomney,  and  Hythe — are  of  far 
older  origin.  The  Churcli  also  has  left  a  strong 
impress  of  its  power  under  Norman  rule  in  nu- 
merous localities.  They  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  ecclesiastical  titles — as  Abbas-Comhe, 
Abbotshury,  Priors  Hardwick,  Learn ington-P/7- 
ors,  i]/o?2/c--Wearmouth,  Monkland,  Toft  Mona- 
choruni,  and  Toller  Fratrum,  by  way  of  antithe- 
sis to  ToWcx- Porcorwn,  the  adjoining  parish. 
On  the  Tweed  the  stately  rule  of  the  monks' of 
Melrose  still  lives  in  the  well-known  name  of 
Abbotsford.  Bishop's  Lynn  became  subsequent- 
ly by  exchange  King's  Lynn,  while  Kingsbury 
passed  into  Km^shmy-Episcopi ;  so  also  Bishoj)- 
Auckland,  Bishop-Stokes,  and  with  double  em- 
phasis Bishop-Monkton.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit 
finally  the  Knights  Templar,  w^hose  large  pos- 
sessions are  still  traceable  in  local  names,  and 
add  to  the  Norman  element.  They  are  gener- 
ally known  by  the  addition  of  Temple — as  in 
Temple  itself  in  Cornwall,  in  Temple-EvaxxQY  in 
Lincolnshire,  Zc^/^^/e-Newsam  in  Yorkshire,  etc. 
The  head-quarters  of  these  soldiers  of  tlie  cross 
were  in  London,  and  the  locality  is  still  known 
as  The  Temple,  now  long  in  the  possession  of 
another  profession.      Cedunt  anna  toga. 
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THE  Christmas  season  and  the  -winter  weather 
make  charity  a  very  practical  question.  The 
■wannest  fireside  is  always  a  little  chilled  by  the 
thought  of  the  desolate  hearths;  and  the  happiest 
homes  are  shadowed  by  the  thought  of  the  cheer- 
less ones.  The  instinct  of  relieving  is  always 
checked  by  the  fear  of  being  cheated.  A  poor  wo- 
man, evidently  utterh'-  wretched,  stands  shudder- 
ing in  the  sharp  wind,  drawing  a  scant  shawl 
around  her,  and  asks  for  a  penny.  The  effect  upon 
the  warnilv-clad  passenger  whom  she  asks  is  ex- 
traordinary. His  impulse  is  to  give  the  penny. 
But  a  whole  pack  of  fears,  doubts,  and  feelings 
open  upon  that  impulse  in  full  cry. 

IIow  do  you  know  she  is  what  she  pretends,  the 
shameful  tramp ! 

IIow  do  you  know  she  has  not  money  in  bank, 
the  abominable  deceiver!  There  was  Beppo,  of 
the  Spanish  steps  in  Rome,  who  was  the  chief  of 
beggars  in  the  Holy  City,  yet  he  gave  his  daughter 
a  handsome  dowry. 

IIow  do  you  know  she  will  not  hurry  off  to  the 
next  grog-shop  and  drink  up  your  alms  in  whisky, 
the  abandoned  drunkard! 

IIow  do  you  know  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Beggars,  wlio  divide  a  hand- 
some dividend  every  week,  the  arch-impostor  ! 

IIow  do  you  know  she  is  not  a  thief,  a — a — a — 
yes,  worse  than  a  thief,  the  inconceivable  sinner! 
and  would  }'ou  openly  encourage  the  most  shame- 
less vice  ? 

How  do  you  know  she  lias  not  hired  that  puny 
child  and  drugged  it  to  stupefaction,  in  order  to 
harrow  3'our  mind  with  visions  of  starving  little 
ones — the  unnatural  woman  ! 

What  right  have  you  to  pay  a  premium  upon  de- 
ception and  probably  crime  by  giving  alms  with- 
out iiKiuiry  ? 

^^'Ily  do  you  abet  vagrancy  ? 

Why  do  you  perplex  good  men  and  missionaries, 
who  are  trvini;'  to  regulate  charities  and  to  expose 
imposture.' 

Why  don't  you  give  her  a  ticket  and  send  her  to 
the  proper  authorities  ? 

Why  not  give  her  a  tract,  which  she  can't  ex- 
change for  rum  ? 

Why  not  give  her  Jones's  direction  as  a  philan- 
thropist ? 

Public  morality  requires  you  to  frown  upon  all 
street  begging. 

If  you  give  to  this  woman  there  will  be  twenty 
more  upon  the  street  to-morroAv  than  to-day. 

Why  does  not  the  woman  go  to  work  ? 

So  the  pack  bays  and  circles  and  pours  on  in  a 
continuous  stream.  The  poor  man  who  by  an  in- 
stinct of  common  humanity  stopped  to  consider  is 
overwhelmed.  The  woman  stands  meekly  with 
open  hand,  and  those  hard,  sad  eyes  whose  expression 
does  not  change  with  any  emotion.  Impatient, 
petulant,  uncertain,  the  man  mutters  something 
about  "nothing,"  and  moves  along,  fervently  wish- 
ing that  there  were  no  one  in  the  street  that  he 
might  dare  to  be  generous.  He  moves  along  com- 
plimenting himself  profusely  and  half-angrily  for 
promoting  public  morality. 

What  ought  he  to  do  ?  And  we,  kind  reader,  b}' 
a  warm  fire,  what  ought  we  to  do  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances  ? 

Charles  Lamb,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 


play,  and  was  stopped  by  a  beggar,  gave  him  a  little 
piece  of  money,  and  was  reproached  by  his  friend 
for  helping  an  impostor.  "An  impostor!"  said 
Lamb.  "Why,  I  am  going  to  pay half-a-crown  to 
a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  acting.  Here  is  one  who 
does  it  so  well  that  I  can't  tell  whether  he  is  acting 
or  not,  and  you  grudge  him  a  half-penny !"  It  was 
his  airy  way  of  floating  over  the  dilemma. 

Von  Wick  had  another.  He  went  to  Europe  for 
pleasure,  and  returned  with  even  a  rounder  and 
rosier  face  than  when  he  left  home.  He  told  a  de- 
lightful tale  of  travel.  There  were  no  fleas  in  it, 
no  discomforts  of  any  kind.  Europe  was  to  him  a 
little  heaven  below.  "But  how  did  you  manage 
the  beggars?"  asked  a  nervous  friend  for  whom  the 
beggars  had  spoiled  the  Coliseum,  and  who  had 
waged  endless  war  with  rapacious  inn -keepers. 
"How  did  you  endure  the  universal  cheating?"' 
"Easily  enough,"  answered  Yon  Wick.  "I  set 
aside  live  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  a  sunken  fund 
— an  amount  to  be  swindled  out  of  my  pocket.  If 
a  landlord  charged  a  few  francs  too  much  I  paid  it, 
and  bought  his  ho7i  voyarje  with  the  sum.  If  a  fel- 
low caught  his  leg  in  his  arm  and  hopped  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  swearing  that  God  made  him  a 
poor  wreck,  I  threw  him  a  baioceho,  and  he  dropped 
his  leg  to  run  on  and  commend  Eccellenza  to  the 
village  saints.  If  a  rosy-cheeked,  pot-bellied  young- 
ster blubbered  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  and 
spat  out  the  bread  in  his  mouth  to  swear  tliat  he  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,  I  gave  him  a  grano, 
and  he  grinned  his  fat  delight.  They  were  all  liars 
and  rogues.  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  let  liars 
I  and  rogues  cheat  me  out  of  my  enjoyment  of  luirope. 
j  No,  no,  Sir — five  liun<]red  dollars  for  a  swindling 
1  fund  is  cheap,  Sir,  cheap.  I  never  i)aid  a  tax  more 
willingly  in  my  life.'' 

This  was  a  smiling  philosopher  and  a  merry 
traveler;  but  not  every  body  has  the  pleasant  five 
hundred  dollars  for  this  kind  of  sinking  fui.d,  and 
still  the  poor  woman  shivers  at  the  corner  and  holds 
out  her  inii)orlunate  palm.  Shall  we  drop  the  pen- 
ny into  it?  Shall  we  pass  silently  and  with  a  line 
air  of  preserving  the  public  morality  ?  Or  shall  we 
give  her  a  ticket  to  the  visiting  agent  of  the  ward, 
who  will  decide  the  case  and  relieve  her  if  she  be 
worthy  ? 

If  a  man  would  really  do  the  last  it  would  be  in- 
finitely better  than  the  other.  But  all  our  charity 
ought  not  to  be  delegated.  People  ought  to  know 
how  other  people  live — and  personal  sympathy  is 
essential  to  a  true  charity.  What  we  want  to  ob- 
viate is  not  merely  the  pang  of  hunger  but  of  the 
heart ;  to  remove  the  sense  of  utter  isolation  which 
is  the  spring  of  desperate  crime.  This  was  the  in- 
spiration of  John  Howard  and  of  Mrs.  Ery.  They 
would  not  suft'er  a  man  to  think  that  any  crime 
had  outlawed  him  from  human  care  and  pity.  And 
if  the  spirit  of  Howard  and  of  Mrs.  Fry  had  en- 
countered the  culprit  before  h6  went  to  prison,  it 
would  often  enough  have  saved  him  from  going 
there. 

Every  street  beggar  is  not  an  impostor" or  even  a 
knave.  Of  course  many  are,  and  the  organization 
of  beggary  is  a  curious  study.  A  gentleman  in 
New  York  was  called  upon  by  a  seedy  foreign  gen- 
tleman in  difficulties.  His  story  was  plausible  and 
the  gentleman  gave  him  some  money.  Within 
three  days  he  had  half  a  dozen  visits  from  needy 
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and  seedy  forcit^n  gentlemen  and  ladies.  He  gave 
to  saveral  of  tliein.  At  length  the  entire  needy  and 
seedy  foreign  i)()pulation  of  the  eity  was  evidently 
flowing  to  liis  door,  and  he  suddenly  closed  his  purse. 
The  moment  he  stopped  giving  the  throng  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  all  in  collu- 
sion with  each  other. 

Still  as  they  are  not  all  impostors,  as  every  man's 
experience  assures  him,  let  us  not  have  a  rule  which 
requires  us  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were.  The  tale 
of  many  a  man  and  woman,  who  asks  a  penny  as 
you  pass,  could  easily  chasten  your  life.  The  hard 
old  tramp,  the  professional  .dinner  is  plainly  discern- 
ible ;  but  when  you  are  in  doubt,  when  something 
touches  your  heart  and  your  mind  awakens,  don't 
think  of  the  soup-ticket  so  uuk  h  as  of  giving  an 
alms  and  of  speaking  a  word  in  a  way  that  shall 
sweeten  it.  "Some  have  entertained  angels  un- 
awares," is  one  of  those  texts  of  Oriental  hospitality 
which  make  every  man  regretfully  wonder,  "And 
how  many  have  I  turned  away?" 

Nor  need  the  way-sido  charity  interfere  with  the 
great  efforts  to  make  all  charity  of  ?uch  kinds  super- 
fluous. He  wdio  does  not  w'ork  shall  not  eat  is  an- 
other of  the  favorite  texts.  But  ought  we  to  quote 
it  very  sonorouslv  until  we  are  conscious  that  we 
have  done  every  thing  we  can  to  secure  work  for 
everyone.  A  reduced  gentleman,  as  the  ])hrase  is, 
once  said  to  the  Easy  Chair  that  he  had  ollen-d  him- 
self as  clerk  of  every  kind,  as  errand-boy,  as  porter ; 
and,  Anally,  had  implored  work  in  shoveling  dirt  at 
the  Central  Park.  But  the  reply  was,  "You  are 
not  fit  for  the  work.  Terence  M'Finnigan  is  Avorth 
twent}--  of  you."  It  was  easy  to  say  to  him,  "  Who 
will  not  work  shall  starve."  And  it  Avas  very  easy 
for  him  to  starve,  but  not  to  find  work. 

Insist  upon  the  general  truth,  but  relieve  the  in- 
dividual suffering.  Let  the  physician  preach  that 
every  body  shall  respect  the  laws  of  health.  But 
if  some  do  not,  and  fall  ill,  let  him  none  the  less 
spend  all  his  skill  to  cure  them.  The  rule  should 
be  abstinence,  says  Bacon,  but  let  there  bo  occa- 
sional indulgence.  So  the  rule,  when  the  shiver- 
ing woman  begs  a  penny,  should  in  the  city  be  dis- 
trust, perhaps ;  but  let  there  be  an  occasional  drop- 
ping of  the  penny  into  her  hand. 


In  the  midst  of  the  awful  railroad  crashes  of  last 
summer  a  letter  from  Gernumy  or  Switzerland  was 
published  in  one  of  the  papers  describing  some  of 
the  delights  of  railway  travel  which  are  not  only 
unknown  to  us,  but  are  utterly  inconceivable  in  the 
wild  hurry  of  our  traveling  life.  The  correspondent 
alluded  to  the  inevitable  accident  which  attended 
every  man  wdio  took  the  cars  in  this  country,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  pleasant  ways  of  a  German 
train.  The  statistics,  if  we  rightly  remember,  were, 
that  for  every  railroad  accident  in  France  there  are 
seven  in  this  country;  and  for  every  one  in  Ger- 
many seven  in  France.  This  is  an  agreeable  con- 
sciousness with  which  to  begin  your  journey. 

But  as  noon  approaches  and  the  hour  of  lunch  or 
dinner  has  fully  arrived,  a  good  angel  in  the  shape 
of  a  neat  Avaiter  enters  the  car  and  hands  a'ou  an 
ample  bill  of  fare,  while  you  whiz  smoothly  and 
safely  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
It  i-s  filled  with  every  thing  which  is  most  alluring 
under  such  circumstances,  and  you  tranquilly  com- 
pose your  dinnei*.  Passing  through  the  train  the 
good  angel  collects  all  the  orders,  and  at  the  next 
station  duly  telegraphs  the  great  commission ;  so 
that,  Avhen  again  the  train  stops,  your  dinner  en- 


ters complete,  with  napkin,  spoons,  forks,  knives, 
whatever  is  essential,  and  you  quiefly  consume  it 
at  leisure,  grateful  for  good  angels,  good  dinners, 
for  the  heavenly  ratio  of  accidents,  and  for  the  im- 
pressive common  sense,  which  declines  to  believe 
that  a  man  must  starve  as  well  as  have  his  neck 
broken  merely  because  he  is  going  upon  a  railroad 
journey.  At  the  following  station  the  angel  leaves 
the  train  with  his  empty  plates  and  bottles,  and  you 
proceed  happily  to  take  the  after-dinner  nap. 

There  is  pure  comedy  in  the  contrast  of  this 
reasonable  conduct  with  the  frantic  fury  of  our  rail- 
way performances.  The  train  stops  at  noon  or 
midnight:  "  Ten  minutes  for  refreshments.  Train 
doesn't  stop  again  this  side  of  Jericho.  Ten  min- 
utes for  dinner,"  The  pale,  eager  passengers,  who 
have  been  wondering  when  and  where  and  how 
they  could  procure  a  piece  of  pie,  swarm  from  the 
cars  in  a  frenzy.  There  is  a  conflict  of  the  outgoing 
and  the  inflowing  currents.  A  whole  minute  is 
probably  lost  in  the  struggle.  Then  the  breathless 
passenger  reaches  the  counter  spread  Avith  cups  of 
coffee,  pies,  and  blocks  of  cake.  The  compauA' 
stands  tightly  Avedgcd  together.  E\'ery  man  Avorks 
hard  for  himself,  and  the  solemn  eagerness  Avith 
Avhich  he  bolts  pie  and  oysters,  and  crams  cake  and 
dough-nuts  and  sandwiches,  and  bloAvs  his  horribly 
hot  tea  and  coffee,  jamming,  spilling,  sputtering, 
gulping,  and  swallowing  for  dear  life,  his  eyes  set 
Avith  inexorable  determination  to  bolt  pie  or  die,  is 
one  of  the  most  truly  exhilarating  spectacles  in  the 
])anorama  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  universal 
Yankee  nation. 

The  EasA'  Chair  rolled  rapidly  out  of  a  car  at  the 
great  central  station  upon  the  Gulf  and  Kocky  IMount- 
ain  Railroad,  and  rushed  Avith  the  croAvd  to  the  Te- 
cumseh  Hotel,  Avhere  dinner  Avas  made  ready  at  the 
highest  known  price.  He  had  a  li\'ely  suspicion 
that  the  time  Avas  A-ery  short,  and  that  he  should 
dine  very  sparely.  But  as  he  reached  the  door  of 
the  hotel  the  polite  and  gentlemanly  conductor  Avas 
sauntering  out  tranquilly  picking  his  teeth.  "Is 
there  any  time  for  dinner,  Mr.  Conductor.^"  gasped 
the  ancient  Chair  out  of  breath.  "  Ple-e-enty," 
calmly  replied  the  conductor  with  the  most  encour- 
aging emphasis,  and  leisurely  taking  out  his  Avatch. 
' '  Ple-enty  of  time ;  full  seven  minutes. "  That  Avas 
an  American  citizen  in  the  highest  condition,  Avho 
could  dine  amply  in  five  minutes  and  not  feel  in  the 
least  hurried. 

But  is  there  any  reason  Avhy  Ave  should  put  up 
Avith  the  imperfect  civilization,  or  rather  barbarism 
of  our  railroad  eating  habits  ?  Of  course  it  is  very 
presumptuous  to  speak  of  eating  comfortably  upon 
railroads  Avhere  managers  and  directors  are  most 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  if  they  do  not  smash 
cA^ery  passenger  for  his  foolish  temerity  in  trusting 
himself  in  a  car.  But  dum  vivwms,  vicamus.  Let 
us  at  least  eat  our  pie  in  comfort  so  long  as  the 
Railroad  Managers  leaA^e  us  the  chance.  If  you 
leave  New  York  at  eight  in  the  morning,  Avhat  dif- 
ference does  it  make  whether  you  arriA'e  half  an 
hour  later  at  the  end  of  the  day,  if  the  half  houi 
Avill  give  time  for  decent  dining? 

Or  if  the  genius  of  American  civilization  and  pro- 
gress forbids  the  stopping  of  a  train  long  enough  for 
such  a  purpose,  Avhy  not  do  as  the  Germans  do? 
There  is  a  baggage  agent  Avho  passes  through  the 
train  and  collects  checks  for  the  delivery  of  baggage, 
to  the  great  comfort  and  joy  of  AvaA'farers,  but  Avhero 
is  the  dinner  agent?  Let  him  pass  through,  and 
the  seven  minutes  Avliich  are  now  ple-e-enty  for 
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stopping  to  dine  may  be  subtracted  from  the  time 
of  the  whole  journey.  You  may  arrive  seven  min- 
utes sooner,  think  of  tliat,  American  citizens!  If 
some  Yankee  will  but  try  tiie  (iennan  i)lan,  we  can 
all  dine  without  losini;  a  ininiiteof  continuous  travel. 

And  even  it  the  other  change  were  not  made,  even 
if  the  train  still  stopped  ibr  the  allotted  ten  minutes, 
the  enterprise  might  yet  be  profitable,  because  there 
are  always  so  many  wlio  would  rather  give  thirty 
minutes  than  ten  to  the  great  central  ceremony  of 
the  day.  To  oat  com(brtal)ly  in  the  cars  is  not  only 
to  save  your  healtii  Init  your  seat.  For  since  the 
enormous  travel  of  the  war  there  is  immense  demor- 
alization in  the  etiquette  of  travel.  Even  a  shawl 
left  upon  a  seat  is  not  always  respected.  liooks  and 
newspapers  are  no  security  whatever  for  retaining 
a  ])lace  which  you  have  left.  Who  would  not  save 
his  seat  and  enjoy  his  dinner? 

Unless,  indeed,  it  were  in  that  dark  cavern  called 
the  New  Haven  station.  Tliat  is  a  glimpse  lA' 
Dante's  Inferno.  If  Dore  had  but  l>een  incarcerated 
in  that  darkness  during  tiie  stopping  of  a  train  he 
could  have  touched  the  horrors  of  his  illustrations 
with  a  blacker  edgr*.  Think  of  encountering  the 
perils  of  the  New  Haven  road  to  be  dumpoil  in 
that  kennel  at  last!  Ihit  the  longest  night  cuds, 
and  the  traveler  does  finally  emerge  from  that  mel- 
ancholy catacomb  into  the  stni  and  fresli  air.  Pos- 
sibly the  contrast  miglit  give  a  finer  edge  to  his 
hiwfiil  appetite,  and  h('iL,diten  the  gust  of  that  method 
of  dining  upon  tlie  rail  which  was  so  well  deseril)ed 
in  tlie  pleasant  summer  letter. 


;  ble  that  little  Tib  had  died  in  the  night,  there  was 
a  silence  and  sorrow  in  the  household,  the  conscifius- 
ness  of  a  common  loss.  In  childish  eyes  there  were 
the  tirst  tears  of  actual  grief,  and  in  older  hearts 
that  tenderness  of  regret  which  will  be  familiar  to 
thousands  and  thousands  ^\ho  do  not  think  a  true 
and  gentle  animal  is  unworthy  of  human  love. 


INIasy  poets  liave  sung  their  dogs;  and  if  the 
poem  were  an  elegy,  many  a  reader  has  thought  it 
strained  and  insincere.  Put  the  death  of  no  animal 
touclies  tlie  heart  so  closely  as  that  of  a  <log  which 
has  been  a  domestic  friend — n<»t  a  hunter  men  Iv. 
nor  a  ratter,  but  a  lireside  companion,  a  p.irt  of  the 
household,  a  playmate  of  children,  an  affectionate 
and  perpetual  presence.  The  kind  welcome  when 
you  returned;  the  eai^er  delight  when  you  permit- 
ted him  to  go  with  you;  the  thoughtful,  watchful 
eye  as  he  lay  before  the  fire  ;  the  sigh  of  perfect  con- 
fidence and  content  as  he  stretched  himself  to  sleep 
at  your  feet;  the  universal  dumb  lidelity,  never 
fawning  upon  a  richer  master,  never  whining  to 
enter  a  finer  gate  than  yours,  without  fear,  with- 
out reproach,  bearing  even  chastisement  sadlv  and 
meekly — this  is  a  friendship  whieh  deserves  an  cle- 
g\-,  a  lidelity  whicli  so  often  outlasts  the  human. 

Little  Tib  was  such  a  dog:  the  most  affectionate, 
patient,  and  unobtrusive;  always  ready  for  rats, 
and  sometimes  too  much  excited  by  rolling  wheels  ; 
plucky  in  every  hair,  and  olfering  tight  to  Tom,  the 
huge  Newfoundland,  or  Forest,  the  venerable  St. 
Bernard,  as  willin;^ly  as  to  any  road-side  cur,  he 
was  yet  tlie  mildest-nuinncred  of  all  dogs,  and  was 
as  patiently  gentle  with  the  teasing  of  little  chil- 
dren as  if  he  had  been  a  saint  canonized  long  ago. 

Charles  Lamb  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  any 
animal  which  had  excited  human  affection  in  this 
world  could  altogether  disappear  in  the  next.  Some 
eidolon,  some  image,  visible  and  similar,  he  hoped 
would  reward  the  fidelity  of  the  animal  and  greet 
the  pleased  recognizing  soul  of  the  man.  Such  is 
the  universal  feeling  when  a  faithful  little  dog  dies. 
A  horse  is  an  object  of  pride,  and  his  death  may 
well  be  a  grievous  loss.  But  except,  perhaps,  with 
the  Bedouin,  a  horse  does  not  wind  himself  so  close- 
ly around  the  human  heai-t  as  a  house-dog.  And 
when  ill  the  early  morning  news  came  from  the  sta- 


Dkspitk  the  solemnity  of  railroad  travel,  of  which 
^ve  have  elsewhere  spoken,  good  manners  do  not 
seem  yet  to  have  fully  asserted  themselves.  Thus 
the  following  letter  I'roin  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  shows  us  what  young  women  of  the  new 
school  sometimes  do  upon  their  travels : 

''Mb.  Kasv  CiiAiu,— I  know  not  to  whom  I  shall  turn 
if  not  to  you,  .nnd  I  a.-k  your  kind  attention  to  my  words. 
Lutely  traveling  in  tlie  earn  of  the  New  York  Central  Kail- 
road,  I  pat  (luieily  reading  but  not  unobservant  of  what 
pa3ged  around  nie.  It  is  a  great  cnor,  Mr.  Kasy  Chair, 
to  euppose  that  passengers  who  rc.id  in  the  raig  neither 
coe  niir  hear  what  huppius  around  tluni.  To  my  very 
certain  knowledge  they  do  Ixith. 

"There  was  sitting  oppofile  me  across  the  car  another 
•juiet,  steady  old  gentleman,  who  had  orriipied  liis  seat 
all  the  way  from  Alhaiiy,  and  at  tlu*  time  <)f  whieh  I  am 
writing  we  were  approaching  Syracuse.  At  some  station 
—  I  think  it  may  have  been  Chittenango— he  stepped  from 
his  place  for  a  moment  and  went  out  of  the  car,  having 
hi3  large  over-coat  spread  upon  the  seat.  Just  as  he  had 
closed  the  d(.x»r  behind  him  a  young  woman,  who  carried 
at  the  back  of  her  head  one  of  tho.-e  formless  and  ta.-teKp« 
l)undlcd  of  somebody  el.-e's  hair,  Avhich  are  Fiircastieally 
called  waterfalls  surmounted  by  a  hat  wreatlicd  with  n 
plume  nnd  hung  with  drops  of  various  kinus — n  youeg 
woman  who,  to  my  elderly  eyes,  mus  certainly  one  of  tlio 
most  ni'dancholy  spect-icles  they  ever  faw,  eivme  through 
the  car,  looking  for  n  seat,  and  seeing  none  which  jdeased 
her  s(»  well  as  that  upon  which  the  over-coat  l.iy,  she  tran- 
ijuilly  shoved  it  aside,  seated  her.-elf,  and  then  I  saw  Hint 
slie  wiis  accompmied  by  n  little  boy,  whom  she  placed  he- 
side  herself.  .*si,e  y.^^  ^  young  wnnmn  of  an  intelligent 
face,  and  of  comae  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  si  at 
was  already  occupied. 

"  I're-Hiitly  the  train  started,  and  the  occupant  of  the 
seat  opened  the  door  and  entcn-d  the  car.  He  came  slow- 
ly toward  the  yoimg  woman,  and  when  ho  reached  his 
^e.•lt  looked  ut  her  and  began  to  lift  his  coat.  She  glanced 
at  him  f/r  an  instant,  with  the  same  supreme  indiffereuco 
lus  if  she  had  been  looking  at  a  fly  upon  a  window-pan". 
She  did  not  move  to  asj^ist  the  rightful  occupant  of  the 
scat  in  getting  his  c<jat.  She  did  nut  usk  him  if  tiie  seat 
were  his,  or  beg  his  pardon  for  taking  it;  and  he  tran- 
(juilly  took  his  coat  and  went  to  find  a  scut  where  he 
could. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  suppo'c  that  young  woman  had 
left  her  .•hawl  or  her  bundle  of  hair,  or  any  other  part  of 
her  luggage,  in  a  seat  to  keep  it,  and  the  gentleman  had 
calmly  appropriated  it,  with  never  a  word  of  explanation 
or  apology,  do  you  think  she  would  have  moved  away  as 
quietly  tis  he  did?  I  do  not.  Sir.  And  I  should  like  to 
ask  j'ou  whether  the  American  young  woman  Lj  or  is  not 
the  mofft  uDCourteous  in  the  world? 

"  Yours  respectfully  to  command, 

"A  Ge:>!tleman  of  the  Old  School." 

Such  incidents  are  verj'  annoying.  Whoever 
does  such  things  announces  to  the  whole  company 
that  he  or  she  is  not  a  gentleman  or  a  lady ;  and  if 
the  offenders  could  only  know  tlie  hearty  contempt 
with  which  their  conduct  is  watched  by  all  decent 
travelers  they  would  not  be  so  swift  to  violate  the 
laws  of  courtesy.  But  '*  A  Gentleman  of  the  Old 
School"  is  much  too  sweeping  in  his  generalization. 
The  American  young  woman  is  not'to  be  personi- 
fied by  an  unmannerly  girl.  It  is  true  that  no- 
where else  in  the  world  would  young  women  travel 
alone,  but  then  nowhere  else  could  they  so  "safely 
travel.     That  the  thoughtless  often  enough  abuse 
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the  courtesy  with  which  they  are  universally  treated 
is  trui^ ;  and  for  that  reason,  because  the  letter  of  the 
old  gfutlenian  may  cliance  to  he  read  in  many  a  car 
\)y  many  a  traveling  youn<ij  woman — possibly  may 
be  seen  even  by  the  identical  sinner — the  Easy  Chair 
puts  it  into  print. 

"Tin:  WoiiKiNo  Man"  who  asks  wliat  the  Eas}' 
('liair  (hiiiks  of  tlie  Eii^ht  Hours'  movement,  shall 
have  a  frank  answer.  Any  ellbrt  to  prevent  over- 
work, and  to  secure  fair  play  for  every  man,  is  sure 
of  the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the  Chair.  I»ut  no 
question  is  more  complicated  than  tiiat  of  labor.  It 
would  liy  no  nv^iiis  follow  that  if  the  ideal  coudi- 
tiou  of  v'v^\\t  hours  for  sleep,  eii^ht  lor  labor,  and 
ei;j;lit  for  mental  improvement  and  recreation  were 
ordained  by  law,  every  workinj^  man  would  be  the 
gainer.  The  laws  of  supply  and  df-mand,  of  the  in- 
vestment of  ca[)ital  and  of  profits,  the  thousand  laws 
which  are  involved  in  the  (lufstion  of  lal)or,  areai)so- 
lut(;  and  linal.  They  would  Cv)ntimu>  to  operate 
whatever  le-^islation  there  mi|^ht  be;  and  no  les^is- 
lation  would  be  truly  beneficent  whiih  was  not  in 
accord  with  those  laws. 

Suppose  a  man  now  receives  three  dollars  for  a 
day's  work  of  ten  hours,  do  you  mean  to  make  a 
law  that  he  shall  reei-ive  the  same  sum  for  eiLjht 
hoiu's'  work  ?  If  you  do,  then  you  can  answer  your 
own  (piestion  by  askinij  yourself  what  you  should 
do  if  one  man  offered  you  a  pair  of  shoes  for  live 
dollars  and  anotlvT  man  offered  you  a  pair  cfjually 
i^ood  for  four  dollars.  You  would  l)uy  the  cheap 
pair.      W«'ll,  iKjw,  labor  is  a  commodity  as  much  as 


shoes,  and  the  buyer  will  not  give  five  dollars  for 
what  he  can  j^ct  for  four.  Hut  that  is  what  you 
a-k  him  to  do  when  you  ask  him  to  pay  you  three 
dollars  for  ei','ht  hours'  work,  when  elsewhere  he 
can  buy  ten  hours  for  the  same  money. 

l>ut  you  say  that  the  ei^ht  hours'  work  will  be 
as  valuable  as  the  ten.  Then  it  is  as  well  worth 
the  money,  and  will  receive  it.  Yet  you  see  that  in 
the  manifest  impossibility  of  provinj^  that  it  will 
be  so,  one  inevitable  result  would  be  to  make  all 
work  piece-work  that  could  be  made  so.  INIore- 
over,  all  capital  would  instantly  disappear  from  a 
rei^rion  in  which  the  law  undertook  to  regulate 
wayjes ;  and  with  capital  the  d<Min\nd  for  lal)or 
would  dwindle  ;  and  you  would  find  that  the  lii;is- 
lation  you  really  wanted  was  a  millennial  or  com- 
munistic le.^islation,  which  is  purely  visionary  and 
impracticable. 

A  working;  man,  and  all  workiuii^  men,  should 
rememi  cr  that  the  question  is  one  of  methods  not 
of  ends.  It  may  be  stated  thus  :  How,  in  the  actu- 
al state  of  society,  and  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  la- 
bor, can  more  time  be  secured  for  education  and 
recreation  ?  But  when  you  speak  of  coercive  laws, 
do  you  mean  them  to  apply  to  every  part  of  the  prop- 
osition? If  the  law  is  to  prevent  working;  more 
than  eii;ht  hours,  is  it  also  to  prevent  sleeping  more 
than  the  same  time,  or  to  comp'l  every  body  to 
amuse  or  instruct  himself  for  ei^lit  hours  ?  A  Work- 
inij  ^lan  may  be  sure  that  human  experience  has 
shown  that  the  }:;eneral  welfare  is  best  subserved 
by  the  utmost  practicable  freedom  in  every  depart- 
ment ol  activity. 
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rXITF.D  STATHS. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  28th  of  December, 
and    contains    the    events   of   the   prccediii;^ 
three  weeks. 

TiiK  Puesident's  Message  commences  with  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr. 
Johnson  was  called  to  the  Chief  ^lai^istraiv.  It 
then  proceeils  to  set  forth  the  principles  which  will 
guide  the  President,  and  their  application  to  the 
present  state  of  alfairs.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the 
principal  parts,  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
language,  and  in  all  cases  the  spirit  of  the  Message: 

Pi'rpctuiti/  of  (he  I'liion. — "■  Tlie  Union  of  the  United 
States  of  Amoricii  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  last  as 
lon^j;  as  the  States  tliemselves.  'Tlie  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual,' are  tlio  words  of  the  Confoderatiou ;  'To  form  a 
more  perfect  Union'  by  an  ordinance  of  the  poojjle  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  the  declared  pnrpo-e  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. .  .  .Tlie  Constitution  contains  within  itself  ample  re- 
sources for  its  own  preservation.  It  lia.s  power  to  enforce 
th;'  laws  and  to  punish  trcasou,  and  itisuvc  domestic  tran- 
quillity; and  in  c:vse  of  tlie  usurpation  of  the  government 
of  a  State  by  one  man  or  by  an  olitija'  chy,  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  make  good  t\w,  guarantee  to 
that  State  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  Does  the 
lapse  of  time  reveal  defects,  a  simple  mode  of  amendment 
is  provided  in  the  Constitution,  so  that  its  conditions  can 
always  be  made  to  conform  to  the  I'eqnireraents  of  ad- 
vancing civilization.  No  room  is  allowed  even  for  a 
thougiit  of  a  possibility  of  its  coming  to  an  end."  Tliis 
doctrine  has  always  been  maintained  by  every  patriotic 
President. 

State  Rights.— '■'' The  maintenance  of  the  Union  brings 
•with  it  the  support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their 
rights;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  rights  of  any  State  Govern- 
ment to  renounce  its  own  place  in  the  Union,  or  to  nullify 
the  laws  of  the  Union."  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  indecil  a  limited  government ;  but  so  is  that  of 
every  State  and  JIunicipality.     The  Constitution,  laws, 


and  treaties  are  "■the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  coiitiary 
notwitlistandiug."  States,  with  proper  limitations  of  power, 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Constitution.  Wiien 
the  p>^ople  ordained  the  Constitution,  it  was  the  assent  of 
the  individual  States  which  gave  it  validity;  and  amend- 
ments to  it  must  be  confirmed  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
States.  "  The  best  security  for  the  perpetual  existence 
of  the  States  is  the  ^«iiprenic  authority'  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

When  the  President  came  into  power  he  found 
that  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  had  ap- 
parently exhausted  itself;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
insurgent  territory  had  l)een  recovered  by  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and_the  question  was  in  what  manner 
this  territory  should  be  considered  and  treated : 

Militarii  Governments.— The  first  question  was:  Should 
the  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  seceding  States  •'•be 
held  as  conquered  terrilory,  under  military  authority 
emanating  from  the  Tresident  as  head  of  the  army  ?" 

^Military  governments,  established  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  the  President  argues,  would  divide  the 
people  into  vanquished  and  vanquishers;  avouUI 
envenom  hatred;  would  be  costly;  would  prevent 
the  emigration  of  industrious  citizens ;  and  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  President  powers  which 
he  himself  would  not,  ''unless  on  occasions  of  great 
emergencv,  consent  to  exercise.  The  willful  use  of 
such  powers,  if  continued  through  a  period  of  years, 
would  have  endangered  the  purity  of  the  General 
Administration,  and  the  liberties  of  the  States  which 
continued  loyal."  Besides,  continues  the  Presi- 
dent: 

''  Tiie  policy  of  militaiy  rule  over  a  conqtiered  territory 
would  have  implied  that  the  States  whose  inhabitants  may 
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have  taken  part  iu  the  rebellion  had,  by  the  act  of  those  I  be  left  to  the  several  States,  each  deciiliii"-  for  itself 


inhabitants,  ceased  to  exist.  But  tlie  true  tlieoiy  i?,  tliat 
all  pretended  acts  of  recession  were  from  the  beginning 
null  and  void.  Tlie  States  can  not  commit  trea.-ou,  nor 
screen  the  individual  citizen  who  may  liave  committed 
treason,  any  more  than  they  can  make  valid  treaties  or 
engage  in  lawful  commerce  witli  any  foreign  power.  The 
States  attempting  to  secede  placed  themaelve-s  in  a  condi- 
tion where  their  vitality  was  impaired,  but  not  cxtin- 
gui-^hcd — their  functions  s^uspended,  but  not  destroyed." 

Plan  of  Ilecanstritrtion. — "If  any  State  neglects  or  re- 
fuaes  to  perform  its  onices,  there  is  the  morenei'd  tliat  the 
General  Government  sliould  maintain  all  its  authority  and 
as  soon  as  possible  resume  the  exercise  of  all  its  fimctions. 
Upon  this  ])riuciple  I  liave  acted,  and  have  gradually  and 
quietly  and  by  almost  imperceptible  Fteps  sought  to  re- 
store tlie  rightful  energy  of  the  General  Goverumeut  and 
of  the  States," 

To  attain  these  ends  Provisional  Governors  had 
been  appointed,  Conventions  called,  State  officers 
and  nienibors  of  Conf^css  elected,  tlfe  courts  opened, 
the  blockade  removed,  custom-liouses  andpost-ofliccs 
rc-estal)lishrd,  'J'here  was  indeed  ri>k  attending;  this 
general  policy  ;  but  it  >vas  a  risk  -which  must  l)e  in- 
curred; and  in  order  to  render  this  as  small  as  jx)s- 
sible  he  had  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  assert  in 
the  most  ample  manner  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  pardons  for  treason.     lie  says : 

'•^  \^  no  State  can  throw  a  defense  over  the  riiuie  of 
trcasou,  the  power  of  pardon  is  exchisively  vested  in  tlie 
executive  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  ex(  rrising 
tliat  power,  I  liave  taken  every  pree.iution  to  connect  it 
with  the  olcar-st  rerognition  of  the  biudinir  force  cf  the 
laws  (if  the  rnite<l  State-,  and  an  iinqii!ilifie<l  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  social  change  of  coudi»iun  iu  regard 
to  slavery  which  lias  grown  out  of  the  war." 

Another  step  was  to  invito  the  States  to  ratify 
the  jiroposed  Amendment  to  tin;  Constitution  pro- 


within  its  own  limits ;  and,  moreover — 

'^  A  concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  freedmen, 
by  act  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  must  have 
been  extended  t<i  all  colored  men,  wherever  found,  and  so 
must  have  establisli(>d  a  change  of  suffrage  in  the  North- 
em,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  not  less  than  in  the 
Soutlum  and  Southwestern.  Such  an  act  would  have 
created  a  new  class  of  votci-s,  and  would  have  been  an  as- 
sumption of  i>o\ver  by  the  President  which  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  would  have  war 
ranted." 

But  good  faith  toward  the  Freedmen  requires  their 
"security  in  their  liberty  and  their  property,  their 
right  to  labor,  and  to  claim  the  just  return  of  their 

labor The  career  of  free  industry  must  be  left  to 

be  fairly  opened  to  them,  and  then  their  future  pros- 
perity and  condition  must  rest  mainly  on  them- 
selves." 

Sitgfjestlons. — Among  other  thing''  the  President 
urges  that  no  State,  as  far  as  it  can  be  constitution- 
ally prevented  by  the  General  Government,  should 
be  suflcrcd  to  impose  any  tiix  upon  the  transit  of 
persons  and  property  through  its  territory. — He 
favors  the  Ildinestead  Policy  especially  on  the 
ground  that  ''the  lands  in  the  hancls  of  industrious 
settlers,  whose  lalior  creates  wealth  and  contributes 
to  the  public  resources,  are  worth  more  to  the  I'nit- 
ed  States  than  if  they  had  been  reserved  as  a  soli- 
tude for  future  juirchasers." — He  urges  that  suita- 
ble j)rovisi(tn  should  lie  made  for  the  "relief  of  sol- 
diers nnitilated,  and  faniilies  mude  fatherless  in  the 
eflorts  tojireserve  our  naticuial  existence."  lie  rec- 
ommends lliat  ft  just  revenue  jiolicy  should  be  adojit- 
cd ;  that  every  clTort  should  l)0  made  for  as  speedy 


hiliitinix  slavery.     So  long  as  .Slavery  is  not  forever  |  a  return  as  possible  to  the  system  of  specie  pav 


jirohibited  ''doubt,  jealousy,  and  uncertainty  will 
]irevail ;  mitil  this  is  done  the  jiast,  however  much 
we  may  desire  it,  will  not  be  forgotten.  This  i-^  the 
measure  which  will  most  certainly  c.iU  population 
and  capital  and  security  into  tlio-o  parts  of  tlic 
Union  Avhich  need  them  most."  P.y  removing  the 
element  which  has  so  long  jierplexed  and  divided 
the  country,  it  will  reunite  us  beyond  all  power  of 
disruption.  This  amendment  being  adopted,  con- 
tinues the  President,  '•  It  an  ill  remain  for  the  States, 
whose  jiowcrs  have  lieen  so  long  in  abeyaiue,  to  re- 
sume their  jilaces  in  the  two  branches  of  the  National 


ments ;  that  duties  should  be  so  laid  as  to  fall  most 
heavily  upon  articles  of  luxury,  and  so  especially  as 
to  "fall  not  unduly  ui)oii  the  poor,  but  rather  ui)on 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  ;"  and  that 
"we  sliould  look  at  the  national  debt  not  as  a  na- 
tional blessing,  but  i\»  a  heavy  burden  on  the  in- 
dustry of  the  coimtry  to  be  discharged  without  im- 
necessary  delay."' 

Ft'rcirn  Ji'el'ilintis. — This  portion  of  tht;  Message 
is  mainly  devoted  to  a  brief  but  comprehensive  de- 
tail of  tlie  questions  growing  out  of  the  action  of 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  belligeretit  rights  con- 


Legislature  ;"  each  branch  being  the  judge  of  the  |  ceded  to  the  insurgent  States,  the  general  purport 


eligibility  of  its  own  members 

Triafsfor  Trea.'^on. — The  question  of  the  trial  of 
Jeft"(>rson  Davis  is  for  the  present  jiostponed  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  been  decided  that  no  sessions  of 
the  United  States  courts  would  be  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  imtil  Congress  had  an  opportuni- 


of  whicli  is  embodied  in  the  Adams  and  Piissell  cor- 
respondence, of  which  an  abstract  was  given  in  our 
liecord  for  November.  The  proposition  then  in 
abe}-ance,  made  by  ( Jreat  liritain  for  a  Commission 
to  examine  into  some  claims  on  both  sides,  but  ex- 
cluding those  ior  indemnity  for  the  spoliations  by 


ty  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  reopening  the  [  Anglo -Confederate    cruisers,    has   been   declined 

The  President  avers  that  the  United  States  did  not 
present  tliis  subject  by  way  of  impeachment  of  the 
good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  but — 

"As  involving  questions  of  public  law,  of  which  the  i-et- 
tlement  is  essential  to  the  i)eace  of  nations ;  and,  though 
pecuniary  reparation  to  their  injured  citizens  would  have 
followed  inciflentally  on  a  decision  against  Great  Uritain, 
sucli  compensation  was  not  their  primary  object.  They 
had  a  higher  motive,  and  it  was,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  justice,  to  e'tablish  important  principle*,  of  interna- 
tional law."  The  justification  set  up  by  Great  IJritain  for 
declining  to  admit  these  claims,  the  President  declares 
"  can  not  be  sustained  before  the  tribunal  of  nations.  At 
tlie  same  time  I  do  not  advise  to  any  present  attempt  at 
redress  by  acts  of  legislation.  For  the  future,  friendship 
between  the  two  countries  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual justice." 

Foreign  Tnterrention. — Tlic  President,  in  a  guard- 


courts  in  the  lately  insurgent  States.  This  would 
not  be  during  the  early  winter:  but  the  President 
urges  early  action  on  the  matter,     lie  says: 

"It  is  manifest  that  treason,  most  flagi-ant  in  character, 
has  been  committed.  Persons  who  are  charged  with  its 
commission  should  have  fair  and  impartial  trials  in  the 
highest  civil  tribunals  of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
G  n-'titution  and  the  laws  may  be  fully  vindicated;  the 
truth  clearly  established  and  affirmed  that  treason  is  a 
crime,  that  traitors  should  be  punished,  and  the  offense 
made  infamous;  and,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  the  question 
may  be  judicially  settled,  finally  and  forever,  that  no 
State  of  its  own  will  has  the  right  to  renounce  its  place  in 
the  Union." 

The  Freedmen. — The  question  of  the  duties  of  the 
National  Government  toward  the  Freedincn  is  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  Tlie  general  conclusions 
are:  that  under  the  Constitution,  and  all  authorita- 


tive interpreters  of  it,  the  (luestion  of  suffrage  must  '  ed  but  decided  manner,  reiterates  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
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trine"  of  non-intervention  by  European  Powers  in 
the  affairs  of  tliis  continent.     He  says : 

"Twicn  rumors  of  tlic  invaHiori  of  sonio  parts  of  Americn, 
•in  tlu!  intercut  of  nioimrcliy,  Imvc  pntviiiled ;  twice  my 
predccp.H-'orrt  luive  liad  occasion  to  announce  the  views  of 
tUirt  natinn  in  respect  to  hucIi  interference.  On  both  oc- 
casions tlie  remonstrance  of  the  United  States  was  respect- 
ed, from  a  deep  conviction,  on  tlu;  part  of  European  gov- 
ernments, that  the  system  of  noii-iuterfcrence  and  mutual 
nhstini'iici!  from  propagandi.sm  was  tlie  true;  rule  for  tiie 
two  lu-misplieres.  Since  those  times  we  have  advanced  in 
wealth  and  power;  but  wo  retain  the  same  purpose  to  leave 
tlic  nations  of  lOurope  to  choose  tlifir  own  <lynasties  and 
form  tiieir  own  systems  of  govei'nment.  Tiiis  consistent 
moderation  may  justly  demand  a  corresponding  modera- 
tion. We  should  regard  it  as  a  great  calamity  to  our- 
Helves,  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  to  tlie  peace 
of  the  world,  shoidil  any  European  I'ower  challenge  the 
American  people,  as  it  wrre,  to  the  defense  of  Iiej)ublican- 
ism  against  foreign  interference.  We  can  not  foresee  and 
arc  unwilling  to  consider  what  opportunities  might  present 
themsi'lves,  what  coMihiuatioiis  uiigiit  oiTw  to  ])rotect  our- 
felves  against  designs  inimical  to  our  form  of  government. 
Tiu!  United  States  desire  to  act  in  tlie  future  as  they  have- 
ever  acted  heretofore.  They  never  will  be  ilriveu  from 
that  course  but  by  the  aggression  of  ICuropean  Towers, 
Rnd  we  rely  on  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  those  Powers  to 
respect  the  system  of  non-interference  which  lias  .«o  long 
heen  sanctioiu'd  ))y  time,  and  which,  by  its  good  results, 
has  approved  itself  to'both  continents," 

After  advertinj;  to  tlic  Ivoports  of  tlic  Heads  of 
the  various  Departnicnt.H.  tliti  purport  of  wliich  will 
bo  ^iven  in  (heir  apjiropriate  places,  tlio  i\Ics.sa^c 
closes  uitli  a  eulo;^'y  upon  our  iorm  of  t^overnmcnt 
as  eminently  successful ;  and  a  hope  that — 

"rroviileiice  will  so  guide  us  onward  to  a  perftx't  res- 
toration of  fraternal  affection  tluit  we  of  this  day  may  be 
able  to  trausmit  our  great  inheritance  of  State  (Jovern- 
nients  in  all  their  rights,  of  the  (Jenenil  (Jovernment  in 
its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  to  our  posterity,  and  they  to 
theirs  throu-;h  countless  generations." 


The  IvKroiiT  or  riii:  Si;iMtr.TAnv  ov  W.\r.  em- 
bodies a  condensed  statement  of  militar}'  operations 
for  the  year  beginuini;  with  December,  18G1.  These 
have  been  substantially  related  in  the  successive 
Numbers  of  this  Kocord,  and  need  not  hero  be  re- 
peated. ()n  the  1st  day  of  INIarch,  18G5,  Mhen  the 
final  blows  a<^ainst  the  Confederacy  were  about  to 
be  struck,  the  National  forces,  of  all  arms,  ofticers 
and  men,  were  in  round  numbers: 

Total  nominal  f  irce 905,000 

Of  these:  Absent  on  detached  duty 13'-',000 

In  hospitals  or  on  sick  leave. .   17i>,00i) 

On  furlough  or  prisoners 32,(HiO 

Absent  without  leave 19,900  36'2,0()0 

Leaving  present  for  duty 003,000 

The  locations  of  the  principal  portions  of  this 
force  were  as  follows : 

Army  of  the  Potomac 103,000 

Department  of  the  Cumberland 03,0iH) 

Department  (^f  the  Tennessee 4(5,000 

Left  Wing  Army  of  Georgia 31,000 

Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Mississippi 27,010 

Reserve  Brigades  of  the  Mississippi 14,000 

Department  of  the  Gulf 30,000 

Department  of  Arkansas . .    24,000 

Department  of  the  Missouri 18,000 

Cavalry  Middle  Division 13^000 

Department  of  Washington 26,000 

Department  of  West  Virginia 10,000 

Department  of  Virginia 40,000 

Department  of  Nortli  Carolina 35,000 

Department  of  the  South 11,000 

Department  of  Kentucky 11,000 

Department  of  the  North 1 1,000 

531,000 

The  remainincj  72,000  were  stationed  in  smaller 
bodies  at  various  points.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1865, 
■when  the  army  had  reached  its  utmost  numbers, 
and  before  the  reduction  had  begun,  there  were  nom- 


inally a  little  more  than  one  million  men  (1,000,516). 
Of  these  more  than  800,000  have  been  already  dis- 
charged. The  entire  number  of  colored  troops  en- 
listed during  the  war  was  178,975  ;  the  largest  num- 
ber at  any  one  time  was  123,156.  The  entire  loss 
in  the  colored  troops,  I'roin  all  causes  except  mus- 
tering out,  is  68,178,  there  have  been  mustered 
out  33,234;  and  when  all  existing  orders  for  mus- 
tering out  shall  have  been  executed  there  will  re- 
nniin  in  service  85,024  colored  troops. 

It  is  pro])osed  to  reduce  the  entire  national  mili- 
tary*forcc  to  50,000,  but  so  organized  as  to  admit 
of  an  increase,  without  additional  organizations,  to 
82,000.  The  Secretary  enters  into  an  argument  to 
show  that  this  army  will  be  amply  suflicient.  The 
only  cases  in  which  a  greater  force  can  be  demand- 
ed are  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection  or  a  foreign 
war.  The  chief  demands  for  war  are :  1.  Troops , 
2.  Arms  and  Ammunition ;  3.  Cloth tng ,  4.  Trans- 
portation ;  5.  Subsistence. — Our  experience  shows 
that  troops  in  any  number  can  be  promptly  raised. 
In  1862,  80,000  men  Avcre  enlisted,  armed,  and  sent 
to  the  field  in  less  than  a  mouth;  6i),0(i0  have  re- 
peatedly gone  to  the  field  in  four  weeks;  00,000 
were  sent  from  the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Il- 
linois, and  Wisconsin  in  twenty  days.  The  arms 
used  in  the  war  are  still  in  existence;  after  allow- 
ing the  disbanded  soldiers  to  retain  their  arms  for 
a  nominal  jjrice,  Ciovernment  retains  in  its  arsenals 
mure  than  a  million  stand  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  artillery  on  hand  tasks  the  means  for  its  stor- 
age. There  are  on  hand  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ammunition  amply  sulhcient  for  any  w'ar 
that  can  be  waged  against  us.  Of  clothing  there 
is  yet  in  store  suflicient  for  any  ami}'  that  can  be 
called  into  service.  The  means  of  transportation 
by  land  and  water  used  in  the  war,  though  mainly 
sold  by  the  Government,  could  be  regained  if  re- 
{juired.  The  resources  of  the  country  for  the  sup- 
ply of  subsistence  are  practically  imlimitcd. — The 
military  appropriations  made  l)y  the  last  Con- 
gress, for  the  year  ending  June,  1806,  amounted  to 
$515,240,000;  the  estinuitcs  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  638,814,000. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
Confederate  prisoners  in  our  hands  at  the  close  of 
the  war : 

The  Commissaiy-General  of  Prisonera  reports  that  be- 
tween the  1st  of  January  and  the  20th  of  October,  there 
were  in  our  custody  ninety-eiglit  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  two  prisoners  of  war.  Of  these  nineteen  hundred  and 
lifty-tive  enlisted  into  the  United  States  service.  Sixty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  were  relea.«ed 
after  the  ces.^ation  of  hostilities,  and  thirty-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  delivered  in  exchange. 
Besides  these,  one  lumdred  and  seventy-four  thousand  two 
himdred  and  twenty-three  prisoners  surrendered  in  the 
different  rebel  armies,  and  were  released  on  parole,  viz. . 

Army  commanded  by  General  R.  E.  Lee 27,S05 

Army  commanded  by  General  J.  E.  Johnston 31,243 

General  Jetferson  Thompson's  Army  of  Missouri. . .  7,97S 

Miscellaneous  paroles.  Department  of  Virginia 9,072 

Paroled  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  etc 9,377 

Paroled  in  Alabama  and  Florida 6,4'28 

Army  of  General  R.  Taylor 42,293 

Army  of  the  Trans-:\Iississippi,  General  E.  K.  Smith  17,680 

Paroled  in  the  Department  of  Washington 3,390 

Paroled  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  and  Texas 13,922 

Surrendered  at  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 5,029 

Total 174,2i.'3 

The  Eeport  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  statistics, 
and  contains  many  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions. Among  these  are:  That  a  practical  and 
uniforni  militia  system  be  established ;  that  the 
number  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  at  "West  Point  be 
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increased ;  that  the  superintendency  be  no  longer 
restricted  to  the  Engineer  Bureau  ;  that  homes  and 
other  relief  be  provided  for  wounded  and  disabled 
soldiers ;  that  v/hile  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  should 
be  continued  so  long  as  necessary,  all  appropriations 
for  it  should  be  made  in  specific  terms,  distinct  from 
any  other  purpose  ;  and  that  the  number  of  agents, 
their  compensation,  and  duties  should  be  defined  by 
law. 


The  Report  of  Lieutenaxt-Gexekal  Grant, 
accompanying  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  AVar, 
presents  an  admirable  resume  of  the  entire  military 
operations  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command. 
These  have  been  narrated  in  this  Record  at  the  re- 
spective periods.  Besides  the  narrative  are  many 
criticisms  and  remarks  upon  different  operations  and 
commanders,  the  most  important  of  \\  hich  we  copy 
or  abridge.  At  the  outset  he  states  the  theory  upon 
whicli  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  war : 

''From  an  early  period  in  the  rebellion  I  had  been  im- 

prefped  with  the  idea  that  iictive  and  continuous  opera- 
tions of  all  the  troopd  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field, 
regardless  of  ^eas^on  and  weather,  were  necessary  to  a 
speedy  tenniuation  of  the  war.  The  resources  of  the  ene- 
my and  liirt  numerical  streugtli  were  far  inferior  to  our.s ; 
but  as  an  offset  to  this,  we  had  a  vast  territory,  with  a 
population  hostile  to  the  Goveinnient,  to  t^arrisnn,  and 
long  lines  of  river  and  railroad  communications  to  protect 
to  enable  us  to  .supply  the  operating  armies.  The  armies 
in  the  East  and  West  acted  independently  and  without 
concert,  like  a  balky  team,  no  two  ever  pulling  together, 
enabling  the  enemy  to  use  to  great  advantage  liis  interior 
lines  of  conmninication  for  transporting  troops  from  east 
to  west,  n-inforcing  the  army  most  vigorously  ])ressed,  and 
to  furlough  large  numbers,  during  seasons  of  inactivity  on 
our  part,  to  go  to  their  homes  and  do  the  work  of  piodiic- 
ing  for  the  support  of  tiieir  armies.  It  was  a  question 
wlicther  our  muncrical  strength  and  resources  were  not 
more  than  balanced  by  tliese  disadvantages  and  the  ene- 
my's superior  position.  From  the  first  I  was  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  no  peace  could  be  had  that  would  be  stable 
and  conducive  to  the  hai  piness  of  the  people,  both  North 
and  SiMitli,  until  tlie  military  power  of  the  rebellion  wa-s 
entirely  broken.  I  therefore  determined,  fir.-t,  to  use  the 
greatest  number  of  troops  practicable  against  the  armed 
force  of  the  enemy;  preventing  bim  from  using  the  same 
force  at  different  seasons  against  first  one  and  tlien  another 
of  our  armies,  and  the  po-sibility  of  repose  for  refitting 
and  producing  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  resist- 
ance. Second,  to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed 
force  of  the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere  attri- 
tion, if  in  no  otlier  way,  there  should  be  nothing  left  to 
liim  but  an  equal  submission  with  the  loyal  section  of 
our  common  country  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land." 

AYhen  he  took  the  command  the  Mississippi  was 
held  by  us,  and  the  whole  region  west  of  it  and 
north  of  the  Arkansas.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
points  near  the  river  and  a  small  garrison  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eio  Grande,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  in  possession  of  the  enem3\  We  held 
nearly  all  Tennessee,  and  had  a  foothold  in  one  cor- 
ner of  Georgia.  West  Virginia  was  substantially 
M'ithin  our  lines.  Nearly  all  of  Virginia  was  held 
by  the  enemy.  We  had  footholds  on  the  coast, 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  The  bulk  of  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  concentrated  in  the  tAvo 
armies  of  Lee  at  Richmond  and  Johnston  near  At- 
lanta; but  there  were  considerable  forces  at  other 
points.  These  two  great  armies  and  the  cities  cov- 
( red  by  them  were  the  main  objective  points  of  the 
campaign.  Sherman  commanded  the  force  to  oper- 
ate against  Johnston  ;  Meade  had  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  from  which 
Grant  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the 
movements  of  all  the  armies.  Sherman,  says  the 
Lieutcnant-General — 


"Was  instructed  to  move  against  Johnston's  army,  to 
break  it  up,  and  to  go  into  tlie  interior  of  the  enemy's 
country  as  far  as  he  could,  iufiicting  all  the  dfmage  he 
could  upon  their  war  resources.  If  the  enemy  in  his  front 
showed  signs  of  joining  Lee,  to  foUu^v  him  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  ability,  while  I  would  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  Lee  upon  him  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Army 
of  tlie  Potomac  to  do  so.  More  specific  written  instruc- 
tions were  not  given,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  talked  over 
Avith  bim  the  plans  of  the  campaign,  and  was  satisfied 
that  he  understood  them  and  would  execute  I  hem  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible." 

Banks,  whose  Red  River  Expedition  had  been 
previously  organized,  was  directed  to  abandon  it 
unless  the  object  for  which  it  was  undertaken  could 
be  accomplished  within  a  specified  time,  for  his 
Ibrce  woulcl  be  necessary  for  operations  east  of  the 
Mississippi ;  probabl}'  for  a  movement  upon  Mobile. 
Meade  was  instructed  that  "Lee's  army  would  be 
his  ol)jective  point ;  and  that  wherever  Lee  went  he 
should  go  also."  Butler,  who  commanded  the  Arm}-- 
of  the  James  River,  was  instructed  in  general  terms 
that— 

"■Richmond  is  to  be  your  objective  point,  and  that  there 
is  to  be  co-operation  between  your  force  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  must  be  your  guide.  Tiiis  indicates  the 
necessity  of  your  liolding  close  to  the  south  bank  of  the 
James  River  as  you  advance.  Tlu'U  slionld  the  enemy  be 
forced  into  his  intrenchments  in  Richmond,  the  Arm}-  of 
the  Potomac  would  follow,  and  the  two  armies  would  be- 
come a  unit." 

While  narrating  the  actual  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign, General  (Jrant  speaks  freely,  sometimes  in 
praise  and  sometimes  in  censure,  of  various  com- 
manders.    Thus  of  Meade  be  says : 

"Commanding  all  the  armies  as  I  did,  I  tried,  as  far  aa 
possible,  to  leave  General  Meade  in  independent  command 
of  tlie  Army  of  the  I'otomac.  My  instructions  fa-  that 
army  were  all  through  him,  and  were  general  in  their  na- 
tiue,  leaving  .all  the  details  and  the  execution  to  bim. 
The  campaigns  that  followed  proved  him  to  he  the  right 
man  in  tlie  right  place.  His  conuuanding  always  iu  the 
presence  of  an  ofiicer  superior  to  him  in  rank,  b.as  drawn 
from  liim  nuich  of  that  public  attention  that  his  zeal  and 
ability  entitle'  him  to,  and  M-hich  he  would  otherwise  have 
received." 

Of  Butler,  he  says,  after  narrating  his  capture  by 
surprise,  of  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred  on  the 
5th  of  May : 

"On  the  Gth  he  was  in  po.sition  with  his  main  army  and 
couimencW  intrenciiing.  On  the  7th  he  made  a  recon- 
noi-sance  against  the  Petersburg  and  Richmond  Railroad, 
destroying  a  portion  of  it,  after  some  fighting.  On  the  7th 
he  telegraphed  as  follows:  '  . . .  .We  have  landed  here,  in- 
trenched ourselves,  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad,  and 
got  a  position  which,  with  proper  supplies,  we  can  hold 

against  the  whole  of  Lee's  army General  Grant  will 

not  be  troubled  with  any  further  reinforcements  to  L'-e 
from  Beauregard's  force.'  On  the  evening  of  the  13th  and 
the  morning  of  the  14th,"  continues  General  Giant,  "■'•he 
carried  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  first  line  of  defenses  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  or  Fort  Darling,  Avith  small  los.s.  The  time 
thus  consumed  from  the  Cth  lost  to  us  the  benefit  of  the 
surprise  and  capture  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  en- 
abling, as  it  did,  Beauregard  to  collect  his  loose  forces  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  bring  them  to  the  defense 
of  those  places.  On  the  lOtb  the  enemy  attacked  General 
Butler  in  his  position  in  front  of  Drury's  Bluff.  He  was 
forced  back,  or  dreAV  back,  into  his  intrenchments  between 
the  forks  of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  the  enemy 
intrenching  strongly  in  his  front,  thus  covering  his  rail- 
roads, the  city,  and  all  that  Avas  valuable  to  him.  His 
army,  therefore,  though  in  a  position  of  great  security, 
was  as  completely  shut  off  from  further  operations  directly 
against  Richmond  as  if  it  bad  been  in  a  bottle  strongly 
corked.  It  required  but  a  comparatively  small  force  of 
the  enemy  to  hold  it  tliere." 

And  again,  after  describing  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Fisher  and  Wilmington,  of 
which  General  Butler  assumed  the  command,  the 
objects  of  which  were  soon  after  attained  bv  an- 
other expedition  under  General  Terry,  the  troops 
of  which  "consisted  of  the  same  that  composed  the 
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former,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  brigade  num- 
bering about  1500,"  General  Grant  adds. 

"At  my  request  Major-General  B.  F.  Butler  was  re- 
lieved, and  Miijor-Genenil  E.  O.  C.  Ord  assij^ned  to  the 
cominand  of  tlie  Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina." 

General  W.  F.  Smith  is  somewhat  indirectly  cen- 
sured for  the  failure  to  capture  Petersburg  on  the 
loth  of  June.     The  substance  is  that — 

"•  Smith  confronted  the  enemy's  pickets  near  Petersburg 
before  daylight  •  but  for  some  reason,  which  I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  understand,  did  not  get  ready 
to  assault  his  main  lines  until  near  suiulown.  Tlien  with 
a  part  of  his  comuiand  only  lie  made  tiie  assault,  and  car- 
ried the  lines  northeast  of  Pctersbui-g  from  the  Appomat- 
tox River,  for  a  distance  of  over  two  and  a  half  miles, 
capturing  15  pieces  of  artillery  and  300  prisoners.  This 
wag  about  7  I'.M.  Between  tlie  lines  tluis  captured  and 
Petersburg  tliere  were  no  otlier  worlds,  and  tiiere  was  no 
evidence  that  tiio  eneuiy  had  reinforced  Petersburg  witli 
a  single  brigade  from  any  other  source.  The  niglit  was 
clear,  the  moon  shining  brightly,  and  favorable  to  further 
operations." — Then  Hancock  came  up  and,  Avaiving  rank, 
offered  to  Smitli  the  service  of  liis  f  irce,  but  "■  instead  of 
taking  these  troops  and  pushing  at  once  into  Petersburg, 
General  Smitii  rcciuested  Hancock  to  relieve  a  part  of  his 
Hue  in  the  captured  works,  which  was  done  before  mid- 
night.'" General  Grant  adds,  ''■By  the  time  I  got  up  the 
next  morning  the  enemy  was  in  force." 

Of  the  Quarter-master  and  Commissary  Depart- 
ments General  Grant  says : 

"  During  tlie  campaign  of  forty-three  days,  from  the 
Kapidan  to  James  River,  the  army  had  to  be  supplied  from 
an  ever-shifting  base,  by  wagons,  over  narrow  roads, 
through  a  denr^ely-wooded  country,  with  a  lack  of  wharves 
at  each  new  base  from  which  to  conveniently  discharge 
vessels.  Too  much  credit  can  not,  therefore,  be  awarded 
to  the  Quarter-master  and  (Jommissary  Departments  for 
the  zeal  and  efliciency  displaj'ed  by  tlieni.  Under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Chief  Quarter-master,  Briga- 
dicr-Gener:il  R.  Ingalls,  the  trains  were  made  to  occupy 
all  the  available  roads  between  the  army  and  our  water 
base,  and  but  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  protect- 
ing them.'" 

Of  Sheridan  he  says  : 

"I  met  him  at  Charleston,  Virginia"  [this  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1SG4],  ''and  he  pointed  out  distinctly  how  each 
army  lay ;  what  he  could  do  the  moment  he  was  author- 
ized ;  and  expressed  such  confidence  of  success  that  I  saw 
there  were  but  two  words  of  instructions  necessary — '  Go 
in  I'  For  the  convenience  of  forage  the  teams  for  supply- 
ing the  force  were  kept  at  Harper's  Ferry.  I  asked  him 
if  lie  could  get  out  his  teams  and  supplies  in  time  to  make 
the -attack  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  morning.  His  reply 
Avas  tliat  he  could  before  daylight  on  Monday.  He  was 
off  promply  to  time,  and  1  may  here  add  that  the  result 
was  such  that  I  have  never  since  deemed  it  necessary  to 
visit  General  Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders." 

Of  Thomas  ho  says : 

*■'  Before  the  battle  of  Nashville  I  grew  very  impatient 
over,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the  unnecessary  delay.  This 
impatience  was  increased  upon  learning  that  the  enemy 
bad  sent  a  force  of  cavalry  across  the  Cumberland  into 
Kentucky.  I  feared  Hood  would  cross  his  whole  army 
and  give  us  great  trouble  there.  After  urging  upon  Gen- 
eral Thomas  the  necessity  of  immediately  assuming  the 
offensive,  I  started  West  to  superintend  matters  there  in 
person.  Reaching  Washington  CJity  I  received  General 
Thomas's  dispatch  announcing  his  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my, and  the  result  as  far  as  tlie  battle  had  progressed.  I 
was  delighted.  All  fears  and  apprehensions  were  dispelled. 
I  am  not  yet  satisfied  but  that  General  Thomas,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  appearance  of  Hood  before  Nashville,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  fortify,  should  have  moved  out  with 
his  whole  force  and  given  him  battle,  instead  of  waiting  to 
remount  his  cavalry,  which  delayed  him  until  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  made  it  impracticable  to  attack  ear- 
lier than  he  did.  But  his  tinal  defeat  of  Hood  was  so  com- 
plete that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  vindication  of  that  dis- 
tinguished officer's  judgment." 

A  very  noticeable  feature  in  this  Report  is  the 
full  andfrank  credit  repeatedly  given  to  General 
Sherman  for  the  conception  and  execution  of  his 
campaign,  and  especially  for  his  "  Great  March" 


from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  thence  to  Golds- 
borough.  Probably  there  is  no  otlier  instance  on 
record  where  two  commanders,  who  might  so  easi- 
ly liave  assumed  the  position  of  rivals,  gave  each  to 
the  other  sucli  hearty  co-operation  and  entire  recog- 
nition. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  feared  that 
Lee  would  prematurely  abandon  Pichmoud,  and  by 
joining  Johnston  protract  the  war.  General  Grant 
says  • 

'■'■  I  had  spent  days  of  anxiety  lest  each  morning  should 
bring  the  report  that  the  enemy  had  retreated  the  night 
before.  I  was  firmly  convinced  tiiat  Sherman's  crossing 
tlie  Roanoke  would  be  the  signal  for  Lee  to  leave.  Witli 
Jolinston  and  iiim  combined  a  long,  tedious,  and  expensive 
campaign,  consuming  most  of  the  summer,  might  become 
necessary.  By  moving  out  I  would  put  the  army  in  bet- 
ter condition  for  pursuit,  and  Avould  nt  least,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Danville  Road,  retard  the  concentration 
of  the  two  armies  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  cause  the  en- 
emy to  abandon  much  material  tliat  he  might  otherwise 
save.  I  therefore  determined  not  to  delay  the  movement 
ordered." 

The  Report  closes  with  the  following  eulogy  upon 
the  armies  of  the  East  and  of  the  West : 

*■'  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  the  armies  of  both  the 
West  and  the  East  fight  battles,  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  I  know  there  is  no  difference  In  their  figliting  qual- 
ities. All  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do  in  battle  they 
have  done.  The  Western  armies  commenced  their  bat- 
tles in  tlie  Jlississippi  Valley,  and  received  tlie  final  sur- 
render of  the  remnant  of  the  principal  army  opposed  to 
tliem  in  North  Carolina.  The  armies  of  the  East  com- 
menced their  battles  on  the  river  from  which  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  derived  its  name,  and  received  the  final 
surrender  of  their  old  antagonist  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Virginia.  The  splendid  achievements  of  each' have 
nationalized  our  victories,  removed  all  sectional  jealousies 
((if  Avhich  we  have  unfortunately  experienced  too  much), 
and  tlie  cause  of  crimination  and  recrimination  that  might 
have  followed  had  either  section  failed  in  its  duty.  All 
have  a  proud  record,  and  all  sections  can  Avell  congratu- 
late tliemselves  and  each  other  for  having  done  their  full 
share  in  restoring  the  supremacy  of  law  over  every  foot 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Let  them 
hope  for  perpetual  peace  and  liarmony  with  that  enemy, 
whose  manhood,  however  mistaken  the  cause,  drew  forth 
such  Herculean  deeds  of  valor." 


Thk  Report  oftiik  Secrktary  of  the  Treas- 
ury contains  an  immense  mass  of  statistics  and 
arguments  respecting  the  Currency,  the  Public 
Debt,  and  the  Revenue,  of  which  we  can  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  most  important  topics.  The  pa- 
per circulation  is  as  follows  • 

U.  S.  notes  and  fractional  currency $454,218,000 

National  Banks lS5,0i  10,000 

State  Banks 05.000,000 

Treasury  notes  in  circulation 30.000,0<X) 

$7i]4,21S,000 

In  January,  18G0,  the  total  amount  of  paper-mon- 
ey was  $207^000,000.  The  Secretary  urges  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency  as  speedily  as  can  be  effect- 
ed with  safety  to  the  country;  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  can  be  done  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  public  securities. 
He  recommends: 

'•'•  F/r.sf— That  Congress  declare  that  the  compound  inter- 
est notes  sliall  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender  from  the  day  of 
their  maturity. 

'-'•  Seco)id — That  the  Secretary  be  authorized,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, to  sell  bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.,  and  redeemable  and 
payable  at  such  periods  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Governtftent,  for  tlie  purpose  of  retiring  not 
only  compound  interest  notes,  but  the  United  St  ates  notes." 

He  thinks  that  in  addition  to  the  compound  inter- 
est notes  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  retire  more  than 
$^100,000,000  or  $200,000,000  of  United  States  notes 
in  order  to  bring  the  currency  within  proper  limits. 

The  national  debt,  of  all  kinds,  amounted,  on  the 
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81st  of  October,  to  $2,808,549,000.  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
18G5,  were  as  follows : 

Jieceijits. 
Balance  in  Treasury  agreeably  to  war-' 

rants,  July  1,  lSo4 $90,739,205  73 

Receipts  from  loans  applicable  to  expend- 
itures   804,563,499  17 

Receipts  from  loans  applied  to  payment 

of  public  debt 007,301,241  OS 

Receipts  from  customs t4,'J28,2('.0  00 

Receipts  from  lands 990,553  3 1 

Receipts  from  direct  tax 1,200,573  03 

Receipts  from  internal  revenue 209,404,215  25 

Receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources. . . .  32,97S,2S4  47 

Total $l,b9J>,532,533  '.'4 

Expeiiditiires. 

Redemption  of  public  debt $007,301,241  OS 

For  t!ie  civil  service 44,705  55S  I'J 

For  pensions  and  Indiana 14,258,575  3S 

For  the  War  Department 1,031,323,300  79 

For  the  Navy  Department 122,5tJ7J76  12 

For  interest  on  public  debt 77,397,712  00 

Total $1,SJ7,074,-J4  09 

Leaving  a  bjilance  in  the  Treasury  on 

the  1st  day  of  July,  1S05,  of. $S5S,300  15 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  18G5,  the 
expenditures  and  receipts  arc  put  down  thus,  in 
round  numbers  • 

Ez2)enditiire8. 

Fii-st  (luarter  (actual) $.373,000,000 

Three  (luarters  (estimated). . .     484,000,000  $857,000,000 

Ilecci2>ts. 

First  quarter  (actual) $440,000,000 

Tiircc  (luarters  (estimated)  . . .      305,000,000  $74.\000,000 
Deficiency,  to  be  provided  for $H2,U00,t)UU 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  18GG,  the 
estimates  arc : 

Ri'ceipis  fiom  all  sources $396,000,000 

Fxponditiircs  for  all  purposes 2'<4.0()(i,Oi  0 

Leaving  a  surplus  of $112,o0it,tKH) 

In  the  estimates  of  receipts  for  this  last  year 
the  intern.il  revenue  is  put  down  at  .^'JTo.OdO^OoO; 
customs  at  $100,000,000.  Of  the  expenditures  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt  is  put  down  at 
$141,000,000,  almost  half  of  the  whole;  for  the 
War  Department,  $:)D,000,000 ;  for  the  Naval 
Department.  $13,000,000;  for  the  Civil  Service, 
$4*2,000,(Hii) ;  for  Pensions  and  Indians,  $17,000,000. 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  on  the  1st  of  July, 
]8nG,  when  the  entire  debt  will  be  ascertained,  it 
will  amount  to  $3,000,000,000.  He  recommends 
that  this  bo  funded  at  an  interest  of  5  or  5.V  per 
cent.,  and  that  $200,000,000  a  year  l>c  ai)plied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  the  reduction  of  the 
principal.  The  whole  debt  would  then  be  extin- 
guished in  28  years  if  the  interest  be  at  5  per  cent., 
and  in  32  years  if  it  be  ;H  per  cent. 


The  REPf^KT  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Naa-y 
furnishes  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  tlie 
Navy,  and  of  its  present  condition  as  compared  with 
its  state  during  the  war.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  there  were  in  service  7G00  men ;  at 
the  close  tliere  were  ol.oOO.  At  the  commencement 
there  Avere  employed  in  the  Navy-yards  3800;  at 
the  close  10,800,  besides  as  many  in  private  yards 
working  for  the  Government.  During  this  period 
208  vessels  have  been  commenced  and  mostly  com- 
pleted ;  418,  of  which  313  were  steamers,  have  been 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,000 ;  of  these  340  have 
been  sold  for  $5,600,000.  In  January  there  were 
on  duty  in  the  blockading  squadron  471  vessels, 
with  2455  guns ;  there  are  now  in  service  on  the 


coast  29  vessels  with  210  guns.  The  squadrons  on 
foreign  service  consist  of  36  vessels  with  403  guns. 
The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  captured  and  sent 
in  for  adjudication  during  the  war  was  1149,  of 
which  210  were  steamers ;  the  number  destroyed 
was  355,  of  which  85  were  steamers:  being  a  total 
of  1405  vessels  captured  and  destroyed.  The  value 
of  the  captured  vessels,  "much  of  which  was  Brit- 
ish property  engaged  in  un-neutral  commerce,  and 
so  justly  condemned  and  captured,"  was  more  than 
$31,000,000.  The  entire  expenditures  of  the  Naval 
Department,  from  ^larch,  1861,  to  June,  1865,  was 
$314,000,000,  an  average  of  $72,500,000  a  year. 
The  estimates  for  the  vcar  beginning  July  1,  186G, 
are  $24,000,000. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior presents  many  interesting  facts  connected 
witli  this  Department  of  tlie  Government.  Fore- 
most among  tliese  arc  the  Public  Lands.  During 
the  year  ending  June  30  the  number  of  acres  dis- 
posed of  were : 

Sold  fur  cash 557,212 

Located  with  military  warrants 34S,06O 

Located  M  ith  agricultural  scrip 400,130 

Selecti'd  under  Agricultural  College  grant 808,358 

Ai^pnivcd  to  the  States  as  swamp  lauds 571,4'J9 

Approved  to  the  States  for  railroads 007,415 

Taken  luider  the  homestead  law l,lClt,532 

4,513,730 
During  the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1805, 

the  aggi'cgate  ipiantity  was 880,591 

Making  during  five  (juartcrs 5,y.»4,327 

The  cash  receipts  during  these  five  quarters,  from 
sales  and  fees,  Avas  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000. 
The  whole  quantity  of  public  lands  surveyed  a'.ul 
unsold  is  132,000,000  acres.  The  Secretary  recom- 
mends that  "all  lands  denominated  mineral  which 
do  not  bear  tl.o  jjrecious  nu  tals  should  be  brought 
to  market."  Tlioso  which  do  produce  the  jjrecious 
metals  should,  he  thinks,  l)e  made  to  j)roduce  a  rev- 
enue to  the  (Jovernment;  but  he  leaves  it  to  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  whether  this  should  l>e  secured 
by  selling  them  or  by  raising  a  revenue  from  their 
annual  prodiut.  As  things  now  stand  he  says: 
"  It  is  estimated  that  20(1,000  or  300, 0"0  able-l)odied 
men  arc  engaged  in  mining  operations  on  the  jiub- 
lic  lands  without  autliority  of  law,  who  pay  nothing 
to  the  Government  for  the  privilege,  or  for  the  per- 
manent possession  of  projjcrty  wortli,  in  many  in- 
stances, millions  to  the  claimant." 

Our  relations  to  the  various  Indian  tribes  are  pre- 
sented at  length.  The  most  important  points  are: 
"The  whole  number  of  Indians  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  about  350,000,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  maintained,  during  the  last  year, 
peaceful  relations."  Some  of  the  tribes,  however, 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  rebel  authorities  and 
raised  regitnents  and  fought  in  support  of  their 
cause.  After  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  forces  west 
of  the  Mississippi  they  asked  lor  peace,  and  commis- 
sioners were  sent  who  negotiated  a  treaty,  "which, 
it  is  believed,  will  result  in  the  abolition  of  slav- 
er}' among  them  ;  the  cession  within  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory of  lands  for  the  settlement  of  civilized  In- 
dians now  residing  on  reservations  elsewhere,  and 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  civil  government, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  United  States." 

''Their  perfi'lious  conduct  in  making  unprovoked  war 
upon  us  has  bi-en  visited  with  the  severest  retribution. 
The  country  within  the  Indian  Territory  has  been  laid 
waste,  vast  amounts  of  property  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
liabitants  reduced  from  a  prosperous  condition  to  such  ex- 
treme destitution  that  thousands  of  them  must  inevitably 
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ppri.sli  (Iminfr  tlm  pro^cnt  winter,  iinlea.s  limely  provision 
be  miidt:  by  this  Governinent  Cor  their  relief." 

After  speaking  of  the  exasperation  resulting  from 
the  Indian  massacres  in  Minnesota,  in  18151,  the 
Secretary  says : 

*'The  policy  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  Indians  has 
been  openly  advocated  by  gentlemen  of  high  position,  in- 
telligence, and  pergonal  cliaracter;  but  no  enlightened 
nation  can  adopt  or  sanction  it  wittiout  a  forfeiture  of  its 
Belf-respect  and  the  respect  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
eartii.  Financial  con^iidcrations  foibid  the  inauguration 
of  sucli  a  policy.  The  att('nii)ted  de.-itruction  of  t hne  hun- 
dred tliousaud  of  these  people,  accustomed  to  a  nomadic 
life,  subsisting  upon  th(!  spontaneous  prixluctions  of  the 
earth,  and  familiar  with  the  fastnesses  of  tiie  mountains 
and  the  swamps  of  the  plains,  would  involve  an  appalling 
eacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  soMiers  and  frontier  settlers, 
and  the  expenditure  of  untold  treasure.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  maintenance  of  each  regiment  of  troops  engaged 
against  tlie  Indians  of  the  plains  costs  the  Government 
$'i,i)()(),0()0  per  annum.  All  the  military  operations  of  last 
Kummer  have  not  occasioned  the  inuuediate  destruction  of 
more  tlian  a  few  hundred  Indian  warriors.  Sucii  a  policy 
is  nianif  stly  as  impracticable  as  it  is  in  violation  of  every 
dictate  of  humanity  and  (Jhristian  duty.  It  is  tlierefore 
recommended  that  stringent  legislation  bo  adopted  for  the 
punisliment  of  violations  of  t lie  rights  of  jM-rsoni  and  prop- 
erty of  nu'tnberd  of  Indian  tribes  who  are  at  peace  with  the 
Government." 

The  alVairs  of  tlic  District  of  Cohnnhia  occupy 
consiik'rahle  space  in  this  lieport,  the  most  import- 
ant paragrapli  of  whicli  is  : 

"  The  controlling  object  in  the  original  design  of  this  city 
was  the  accommodation  of  the  jiuljlic  interests  whicli  it 
was  anticipated  woidd  cluster  about  the  cai)itnl  of  a  great 
nation.  .Vccordingly,  only  three  thousand  and  sixteen  of 
the  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  tliirty-four  acres  com- 
posing its  entire  aKca  were  surveyed  into  lots  for  sale  to 
individuals.  The  remainder  embraces  streets,  avenues  of 
inordinate  width,  s([uares,  circles,  and  i)ul>lic  rescr\'ations. 
l?y  the  adoption  of  tliis  design,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  the  sparse  population  thus  provided  for 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  local  im- 
pri)vements,  reciuired  more  for  the  national  convenience 
than  for  tliat  of  tlie  permanent  residents.  At  the  last  as-ess- 
nient  the  National  Government  owned  real  estate  within 
the  city  limits  to  the  value  of  $2S,121,(wl  45 — a  sum  near- 
ly equal  to  the  estimated  worth  of  all  indivi<lual  property 
in  the  city.  At  the  usual  rate  of  taxation  this  property 
would  yield  a  revenue  of  $"210,'.)12  '2H.  The  Mayor  suggest  s 
that  such  a  tax,  in  coiuiection  witii  the  present  resources, 
woidd  yield  a  n'venue  amply  surticieut  to  support  the  Mu- 
nicipal Government,  improve  the  streets  and  avenues, 
make  proper  provision  for  tlie  indigent,  and  maintain  a 
complete  system  of  public  scliools." 


TiiR  Kktout  ov  TiiK  Postmastkr-Gkxekal  an- 
nounces that  during  the  last  year  the  receipts  of  the 
Department  -svcrc  $14,550,000,  and  its  expenditures 
$13,094,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $802,000.  For  the 
ensuing  year,  however,  owing  apparently  mainly  to 
the  reopening  of  Southern  mail  routes,  where  the 
expenditures  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  receipts,  a 
deticiency  of  $1,200,000  is  anticipated.  If  the  ex- 
penditures of  this  Department  were  conlined  to  its 
legitimate  ojierations,  and  not  burdened  with  cji^Ty- 
ing  on  operations  which  are  not  strictly  postal,  its 
receipts  would  at  present  rates  be  largely  in  excess 
of  its  expenditures.  The  following  table  shows  the 
cost  and  receipts  of  some  unproductive  overland 
routes . 

Routes.  Pay.        Receipts. 

Salt  Lake  City  to  Fol.'om $385,000)  ^„ ,  ^,^ 

Atcheson  to  Salt  Lake 305,000/  ^--^^^^^ 

Kansas  City  to  Santa  Fc 35,000         6,000 

Lincoln  to  Portland 225,000       25,00'» 

The  Dalles  to  Salt  Lake lSfi,000         6,000 

$1,196,000    $61,000 

Showing  a  deficiency  of  $1,135,000  in  these  five 
routes.  If  to  this,  says  the  Secretary,  "be  added 
the  revenue  -which  would  accrue  upon  '  free  matter' 
charged  with  the  existing  rates  of  postage  less  the 


sum  annually  appropriated  therefor,  it  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
are  lost  to  the  Department,  preventing  an  enlarge- 
ment to  that  extent  in  those  States  from  which  the 
postal  revenues  are  mainly  derived." 


CONGRESS. 

Dec.  4. — In  the  House,  immediateh'  after  its  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Stevens  offered  a  joint  resolution, 
which  w-as  passed  by  a  vote  of  133  to  30,  that : 

"  A  Joint  Committee  of  15  shall  be  appointe<l,  9  of  whom 
shall  b !  members  of  tlie  House  and  6  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  States  whicli  formed 
the  so-called  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  report 
whether  they  or  any  of  them  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  either  House  of  Congress,  with  leave  to  report  at  ar.y 
time,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  and  until  such  report  shall 
have  been  made  and  finally  acted  ujwn  by  Congress  no 
member  shall  be  received  in  either  House  from  any  of  the 
said  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  all  papers  relating 
to  the  representatives  of  the  said  States  shall  be  referred 
to  the  said  Committee." 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  proj)osing  so  to  amend  the  Con.stitution  as 
to  make  voters  instead  of  population  the  basis  of 
representation  ;  and  a  series  of  resolutions  declara- 
tory of  the  duties  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  States 
lately  in  insurrection.  These  resolutions  declare, 
in  substance,  that : 

"Congress  should  take  care  that  none  of  the.=e  States 
should  be  allowed  to  re-enter  the  Union  without  having 
formally  complied  with  the  five  following  conditions:  (1.) 
Fully  recognizing  the  iniity  of  the  Kepublic,  and  the  duty 
of  allegiance  to  it  at  all  time.^  (2.)  "The  complete  en- 
franchisement of  all  citizi  ns  so  that  there  shall  be  no  de- 
nial of  rights  on  account  of  color  or  race;  but  that  justice 
shall  be  impartial,  and  all  shall  be  equal  before  the  law." 
(o.)  Tiu^  absolute  rejection  of  the  rebel  debt,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  their  just  proportion  of  the  national  debt.  (4.) 
"  Tlie  organization  of  an  educational  sy.stem  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race."  (5.) 
The  choice  for  all  officers.  "  State  or  National,  of  persons 
of  constant  and  undoubted  loyalty." 

Dec.  5. — The  President's  IMessage  was  read ;  no- 
tices of  several  important  bills  to  be  presented  were 
given  in  both  branches;  and  a  resolution  in  the 
House  was  passed  with  but  a  single  dissentient 
vote,  Mr.  Trimble,  of  Kentucky,  that 

"  The  public  debt  created  during  the  late  rebellion  was 
contracted  upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  nation  ;  that  it 
is  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  must  and  ought  to  be  paid, 
principal  and  interest,  and  any  attempt  to  repudiate,  or  in 
any  manner  to  impair  said  debt,  should  be  universally  dis- 
countenanced by  the  people,  and  promptly  rejected  by  Con- 
gress, if  proposed." 

Dec.  6. — In  the  Senate,  the  Standing  Committees 
were  elected ;  the  chairmen  of  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing :  Forelfjii  Relations,  Sumner :  Finance,  Fessen- 
den  :  Commerce,  Chandler ;  Manufactures,  Spraguc ; 
ApriciLlture,  Sherman;  j\fiHtarij  Affairs,  Wilson. 
Xaval  Affairs,  Anthony ;  Territories,  Wade. — In 
the  House,  several  important  resolutions  and  bills 
were  introduced,  most  of  which  will  hereafter  be- 
come subjects  of  record.  Both  branches  adjourned 
until  the  11th,  to  give  time  for  the  appointment  of 
Standing  Coinmittees  in  tlie  House. 

Dec.  11. — In  the  Senate  several  bills  were  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  proper  Committees;  and 
Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a  series  of  resolutions  relat- 
ing to  Mexico.  The  preamble  recites  the  measures 
taken  to  establish  a  French  IMonarchy  in  Mexico, 
and  refers  to  the  decrees  of  Maximilian  practically 
re-establishing  slavery,  and  ordering  the  immediate 
execution  of  all  Republican  soldiers  who  may  be 
captured.     The  resolutions  are  as  follows : 

"•1.  That  we  contemplate  the  present  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  with  the  most  profound 
solicitude. 
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"2.  That  the  attempt  to  subvert  one  of  the  republican 
governments  of  this  continent  by  a  foreign  Power,  and  to 
establish  on  its  ruins  a  monarchy,  sustained  solely  by  Eu- 
ropean bayonets,  is  opposed  to  the  declared  policy  of  tlie 
United  States  Government,  offensive  to  our  people,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions. 

"3.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  take  such  steps  concerning  this  grave  matter  as  will 
indicate  the  recognized  policy  and  protect  the  honor  and 
interests  of  our  Government." 

In  the  House,  the  Standhig  Committees  were  an- 
nounced, the  Chairmen  of  the  principal  ones  being ; 
1  V'ays  and  Means,  IVIorrill ;  Appropriations,  Stevens  , 
Foreign  Affairs,  Banks ;  Commerce,  "Washburne  ; 
Elections,  Dawes  ;  MilUarij  Affairs,  Schenck  •  Na- 
val Affairs,  Kice;  ^fanvfactures,  Morehead ,  Agri- 
culture, Bidwell ;  Territories,  Ashley '.  h'anJcs  and 
Currency,  Ponieroy, — The  question  of  the  status  of 
those  persons  claiming  seats  from  the  seceding 
States  was  settled  by  the  rejection,  by  a  vote  of  111 
to  40,  of  a  resolution  allowing  them  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  while  their  claims  were  pending.  This 
resolution  was  subsequentl}'^  modified  in  the  ca'^c  of 
the  members  from  Tennessee,  by  granting  them  this 
privilege.  Their  ultimate  claim  being  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  fifteen. 

Dec.  12. — The  Senate  agreed  to  '\\x.  Stevens's 
resolution  for  a  joint  committee  of  fifteen,  Avith  a 
slight  amendment.  This  amendment  was  subse- 
quently (Dec.  14)  agreed  to,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Stevens, 
Washbui'iic,  Morrill,  Grider,  Bingham,  Conkling, 
Boutwell,  Blow,  and  Rogers. 

Several  days  were  passed  In  both  Houses  in  de- 
bates upon  various  subjects.  IMany  resolutions  were 
introduced,  tliemostnotableof  which  was  one,  passed 
in  the  House  without  dissent,  declaring  that  '■  trea- 
son against  the  United  States  is  a  crime  and  ought 
to  be  punished."  A  joint  resolution  was  adopted, 
ordering  that  on  the  Vl\\\  of  February,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthdav  of  President  Lincoln,  an  address 
comineinorativo  of  liis  life  and  character  should  be 
given  before  both  Houses,  by  Mr.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Dec.  19. — In  the  Senate  a  special  Message  from 
the  President  was  read  in  response  to  a  resolution 
calling  for  "information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion."  The  following  are  the 
leading  points  in  this  Message : 

"As  the  result  of  the  measures  instituted  by  tlie  Execu- 
tive with  a  view  of  inducing  a  n^sumption  of  the  functions 
of  the  States  comprehended  in  the  inquiry  of  the  Senate, 
the  people  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  'I'eunes- 
see,  have  recognized  their  respective  State  Governments, 
and  are  yielding  obedience  to  the  laws  and  Government 
of  tiie  United  States  with  more  willingness  and  greater 
pi'omptitude  than  under  tlie  circumstances  could  reasona- 
bly have  l)oen  anticipated.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  providing  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  for- 
ever within  the  limits  of  the  country  has  been  ratilied  by 
each  one  of  tiiese  States,  with  the  exception  of  Mississippi, 
from  which  no  information  has  been  received;  and  in 
nearly  all  of  them  measures  have  been  adopted,  or  are  now 
pending,  to  confer  upon  the  freedraen  the  privileges  which 
are  essential  to  their  comfort,  protection,  and  security." 
It  is  expected  that  Florida  and  Texas  will  soon  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  resume  their  relations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. "•The  people  throughout  the  entire  South  evince  a 
laudable  desire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  repair  the  devastations  of  war  by  a  prompt 
and  cheerful  return  to  peaceful  pursuits.  An  abiding  faitli 
is  entertained  that  their  actions  will  conform  to  their  pro- 
fessions." In  some  States  there  have  been  occasional  dis- 
orders; but  these  are  disappearing;  and  systems  are  grad- 
ually developing  themselves  under  which  the  freedmen 
will  receive  due  protection  and  be  enabled  to  become  use- 
ful members  of  the  community.  The  Message  closes  thus : 
"From  all  the  information  in  my  possession,  I  am  induced 
to  cherish  the  belief  that  sectional  animosity  is  surely  and 


rapidly  merging  itself  into  a  spirit  of  nationality;  and 
tliat  representation,  connected  with  a  properly  adjusted 
system  of  taxation,  will  result  in  a  harmonious  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  National  Union." 

This  Message  was  accompanied  by  a  Report  from 
General  Grant,  who  has  been  making  a  brief  tour 
through  portions  of  the  South,  "in  order  to  see 
what  changes  were  necessary  in  the  disposition  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  country,  and  to  learn,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the 
citizens  of  those  States  toward  the  General  Gov- 
ernment." The  following  arc  some  of  the  leading 
points  in  this  Report 

"I  am  satisfied  that  the  mass  of  the  thinking  men  of 
the  South  accept  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  good 
faith.  The  (luestions  of  slavery  and  of  the  riglit  of  a  State 
to  secede  from  the  Union  they  regard  as  having  been  set- 
tled by  the  highest  tribunal— arms— that  men  can  resort 
to."  It  is  universally  admitted,  says  (leneral  (Jrant,  that 
it  is  not  practicable  at  present  to  withdraw  tiie  military 
entirely  from  tlie  South.  The  force  in  the  interior  should 
be  white,  because  "•the  presence  of  black  troops,  lately 
slaves,  demoralizes  labor,  lotli  by  their  advice  and  by 
furnishing  in  their  camps  a  resort  for  the  freedmen  for 
long  distances  around  ;"  nnd  ''colored  troops  must  be  kept 
in  l)odies  suflicient  to  defend  themselves;"  while  ''white 
troops  generally  excite  no  opposition,  and  therefore  a  .«mall 
number  of  them  can  maintain  order  in  a  given  district." 

General  Grant  speaks  cautiously  respecting  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  He  says  tliat,  "  In  some  form 
it  is  .".n  absolute  necessity  until  civil  law  is  estab- 
lished and  enforced,  securing  to  the  freedmen  their 
rights  and  full  i)rotcction,"  and  "every  Mhere  Gen- 
eral Howard,  (he  able  head  of  the  Bureau,  made 
friends  by  the  just  and  fair  instructions  and  advice 
which  he  gave."     But,  he  adds  ; 

"Conversations  with  oflicers  connected  with  the P.urc au, 
led  me  to  tiiink  that  in  some  <  f  the  States  its  atfairs  have 
not  been  conducted  with  good  judgment  or  economy,  and 
that  the  belie  f  widely  spread  among  the  freedmen  of  the 
Southern  States  that  the  lands  of  their  former  ownei's  will, 
at  least  in  p^rt,  I  e  divided  among  them,  lias  come  fruni 
the  agents  oi  thi-  I'ureaii.  'i'his  belief  is  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  williiiLjness  of  the  freedmen  to  make  contracts 

for  the  ensuing  year Many,  perhaps  tiie  nrnjority,  of 

the  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Uiireau,  advise  the  freedmen 
that  by  tiiclr  own  industry  they  must  expect  to  live.  To 
this  end  tiiey  endeavor  to  secure  employmont  for  them, 
and  to  see  that  both  contracting  parties  comply  witli  tluir 
engagement-'.  In  some  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  fj'eed- 
nian's  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  disal)used  of  the  idea  that 
the  freeiiman  hns  tlie  right  to  live  without  care  or  provi- 
sion for  tiie  future.  Tlie  effect  of  the  belief  in  the  division 
of  the  lands  is  idleness  and  accumulation  in  camps,  (owns, 
and  cities."  The  general  conclusions  are  that,  '-It  can 
not  be  exi>ected  that  the  oi)inions  held  by  men  at  the  South 
for  years  can  be  changed  in  a  day;  and  therefore  the  freed- 
men require,  for  a  few  years,  not  only  laws  to  protect  them, 
but  the  fostering  care  of  those  who  will  give  them  good 
counsel,  and  upon  whom  they  can  rely;"  and  that,  "the 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  while  separated  from  the  military 
establishment  of  the  country,  reepiires  all  the  expense  of  a 
separate  organization. "  General  Grant  would  have  "  every 
officer  on  duty  with  troops  in  the  Southern  States  regnrd- 
ed  as  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Buieau  ;  and  then  have 
all  orders  from  the  head  of  the  P.nreau  sent  thr()ugh  the 
Department  commanders.  Tliis,"  he  says,  "would  create 
a  responsibility  that  would  cause  uniformity  of  action 
throughout  the  South;  would  insure  the  orders  and  in- 
structions from  the  head  of  the  Bureau  being  carried  out; 
and  would  relieve  from  duty  and  pay  a  large  number  of 
emploj'es  of  the  Government." 

This  Message  of  the  President,  and  the  Report  of 
General  Grant,  elicited  an  animated  debate  in  the 
Senate.     Mr.  Sumner  said  ; 

"•We  have  a  Message  from  the  President  which  is  like 
the  whitewashing  Message  of  Franklin  Pierce  with  regard 

to  the  atrocities  in  Kansas In  former  days  there  was 

but  one  Kansas  to  suffer  under  illegal  power.  Nov,'  there 
are  eleven  Kansases  suffering  as  only  one  suffered.  There- 
fore, as  eleven  are  more  than  one,  so  is  the  enormity  of 
the  present  time  more  than  the  enormity  in  the  days  of 
Franklin  Pierce." 

Senators  Doolittle  and  Dixon  replied  to  Mr.  Sum- 
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ner,  assuming  that  in  styling  the  Message  of  tlie 
President  a  "whitewashing"  one  he  imijlied  that  it 
was  "intended  to  eover  up,  hy  falsehood  and  mis- 
representation, certain  facts,"  and  to  charge  the 
President  with  "want  of  truth  and  want  of  patriot- 
ism." Mr.  Sumner  rejoined  that  such  was  not  his 
meaning;  he  had  "no  reflection  to  make  on  the 
patriotism  or  truth  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Dec.  21.  —  In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Fessenden, 
Grimc3S,  Harris,  Ilowland,  Johnson,  and  Williams 
were  appointed  as  the  Senatorial  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen.  Both  Houses  of  Congress 
agreed  to  adjourn  for  the  holidays,  and  to  meet 
again  on  the  5lh  of  January. 


The  most  important  event  of  the  month  is  the 
adoption,  by  the  requisite  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  all  the  States,  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery.  The  Ibrmal  announce- 
ment of  the  fact",  in  virtue  of  vvhich  this  proliibition 
becomes  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is 
as  follows : 

William  II.  Si:\VAun,  Sccrctarij  of  State  of  the  United 
Stateii,  to  all  to  ivIioDi  these  Pre^ciita  may  come.,  Greet- 
ing: 

Know  7/c,  th.at,  whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited 
States,  ou  the  Irit  of  February  last,  pis.sed  a  reaoluti  /u, 
whicli  is  in  the  wordd  following,  namely: 

A  re.solution  submitting  to  tlie  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral Stated  a  propo.sitiou  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  : 

Jiesulncd.^  Hy  tlie  Senate  and  IIoi?se  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  (/'ongres.s  assembled, 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  liuit  the  following 
article  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatiu'es  of  the  several  .^tates 
as  an  ameiidmenl  to  the  Constitution  ofth  •  United  States, 
which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures, 
sliall  ho  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  ;  part  of  said 
Constitution,  namely: 

Article  XTIL 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servititde., 
except  o.s  a  2^^f'i^'i'^hnient  for  crime  u-In'reof  the  party 
shall  hate  been  duly  convicted.,  shall  exist  xvithin  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  j iirisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  apj)ropriate  legislation.        * 

And,  whereas,  it  appears  from  official  documents  on 
file  in  this  department  that  the  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  proposed  as  aforesaid  has 
been  ratified  by  the  Legishitures  of  the  States  of  Illinois, 
llliode  Island,  Michigan,  Maryland,  New  Yo]k,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Maine,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  Vermont,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Connect- 
icut, New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  all  twenty-seven  States; 

And  whereas,  the  whole  number  of  States  in  the  United 
States  is  thirty-six ; 

And  whereas,  the  before  specially  named  States,  whose 
Legislatures  have  ratified  the  said  proposed  amendment, 
constitute  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  States  in 
the  United  States ; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  William  II.  Sew- 
ard, Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congres^ 
approved  the  20th  of  April,  ISIS,  entitled  "•  An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  L'nited  States 
and  for  other  purposes,"  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Amend- 
ment aforesaid  has  ueoome  valid  to  all  intents  and 

I'URI'OSES  AS  A  TAUT  OF  TUE  CONSTITUTION  OF  TUB  UNITED 

STATES. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  tlie  seal  of  the  Department  of  State  to  be  af- 
fixed. Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  ISth  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1SG5,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
90th.         William  II.  Sewakd,  Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  list  of  States  in  our  last  Record  it  was  as- 
sumed that  Colorado  would  be  formally  admitted 
into  the  Union,  making  the  whole  number  37  in- 
stead of  3G.  Iowa  was  also  said  to  have  ratified 
the  Amendment,  whereas  the  proposition  was  acted 


upon  by  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Geor- 
gia, which  is  included  in  the  official  list,  ratified  the 
amendment  on  the  (Jtli  of  December;  and  Oregon 
on  the  11th  of  November,  although  the  oliicial  an- 
nouncement has  not  been  received. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  President 
the  Provisional  Governors  appointed  lor  the  States 
which  have  ratified  the  Amendment  have  been  re- 
lieved, and  the  administration  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governors  elected  by  the  people.  These 
States  are  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Texas  and  Florida  are 
the  only  States  now  under  Provisional  Governors, 
none  having  ever  been  appointed  for  Virginia,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  This  change  was 
officially  made  in  the  form  of  an  official  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  State.  These  notices  were  essen- 
tially tlie  same  for  each  State.  That  to  Provision- 
al Governor  Perry  of  South  Carolina  is  as  follows: 

"Sir,— The  time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  care  and  con- 
duct of  the  proper  aifairs  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
may  be  remitted  to  the  constitutional  authorities  chosen 
by  the  people  thereof,  without  danger  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States.  By  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  you  are  relieved  from  the  trust  which  was 
heretofore  reposed  in  you  as  Provisional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  whenever  the  Governor  elect 
shall  have  accepted  and  become  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  executive  otlice.  You  will  transfer  the  pa- 
pers and  property  of  the  State  now  in  your  custody  to  his 
Kxcelleucy  the  Governor  elect.  It  gives  me  especial  pleas- 
ui'e  to  convey  to  you  the  President's  acknowledgments  of 
the  fidelity,  the  loyalty,  and  the  di.-cretion  which  have 
marked  your  administration.  Yon  -will  please  give  me  a 
reply,  specifying  the  day  on  which  this  comnumicatioQ  is 
received." 

The  dispatch  to  Governor  Orr  reads : 

"  Sir, — By  direction  of  the  President  I  have  the  honor 
herewith  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  a  communication, 
which  has  been  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Benjamin  F. 
Perry,  late  Provisional  Governor  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  whereby  he  has  been  relieved  of  the  trust  here- 
tofore reposed  in  him,  and  directed  to  deliver  into  your 
Excellency's  possession  the  papers  and  property  i-elating 
to  the  trnst.  I  have  the  honor  to  tender  you  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
it  may  be  found  necessary  in  effecting  the  early  restora- 
tion and  the  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
State  over  which  you  liave  been  called  to  preside." 

Governor  Worth,  of  North  Carolina,  in  his  Mes- 
sage says  that  the  people  of  that  State  ardently  de- 
sire its  restoration  to  the  Union  and  a  condition  of 
national  amity ;  that  they  are  read}'  to  perform 
their  Constitutional  obligations  ;  that  the  animosity 
at  the  South  growing  out  of  the  war  is  passing 
awa}';  and  that  North  Carolina  "will  grasp  the 
hand  of  conciliation,  if  offered  with  generous  and 
magnanimous  confidence."  He  adds,  that  if  the 
acts  of  the  people,  in  promptly  complying  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  President's  plan,  are  held  in- 
sufficient to  entitle  them  to  confidence,  they  can 
hardly  hope  to  do  any  thing  which  will  be  held 
satisfactory. — This  Message  was  delivered  before 
the  President  had  shown  the  desired  confidence  in 
the  people  of  that  State,  by  restoring  the  govern- 
ment to  their  hands. 

Governor  Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  in  his  INIessage 
says  that  in  remodeling  tlieir  Constitution  the  peo- 
ple have  acknowledged  the  National  Constitution 
as  their  supreme  law,  and  have  promised  "  fidelity 
to  the  supreme  law  in  all  future  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  action,  and  in  all  future  move- 
ments of  the  people  en  mnsse."  He  urges  the  most 
generous  treatment  of  the  freedmen,  and  argues  that 
the  courts  must  be  opened  to  them,  and  that  in  the 
assertion  and  defense  of  their  rights  they  must  be 
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allowed  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
of  their  own  race. 

Governor  Patton,  of  Alabama,  contrasts  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  State,  when  in  the  Union,  with  its 
condition  under  the  Confederacy.  He  declares  that 
all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  President  have 
been  complied  with;  that  the  people  are  united  in 
their  determination  to  obey  the  laws,  and  in  the  de- 
sire for  a  restoration  of  harmonious  relations  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  He  urf;es  that  mai;- 
iianimous  treatment  should  be  extended  to  the  freed- 
men  ;  and  reminds  the  Lei^islature  that  they  were 
required  l)y  the  Convention  to  provide  full  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  colored  popu- 
lation. 

Governor  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  ^lessage 
sets  forth  the  pecuniaiy  condition  of  tlie  State.  lie 
says  tlie  people  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  the 
usual  taxes  heretofore  collected,  and  recommends 
that  no  appropriations  be  made  beyond  what  are  re- 
quired for  the  elficient  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  treasury  being  empty,  no  loan  procur- 
able, and  no  taxes  collectable  until  June,  he  recom- 
mends that  certificates  of  indebtedness  be  issued,  re- 
ceivable for  all  State  taxes.  lie  urges  that  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  induce  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stntes  to  permit  the  direct  tax  to  be  assumed 
by  the  State,  and  to  suspend  for  a  time  its  collection. 
After  setting  forth  the  loss  by  confiscation  and  sale 
for  taxes  of  land  near  the  sea-board — the  sales  alone 
amounting,  he  thinks,  even  at  tiie  low  prices  at 
which  they  were  made,  to  nearly  the  whole  amount 
of  the  direct  tax  apportioned  to  the  State — he  recom- 
mends that  the  "  Executive  be  autliorized,  if  possi- 
ble, to  efiect  with  the  General  Government  some 
amelioration  of  the  enormous  and  ruinous  sacrifice 
which  has  thus  been  imposed  u])on  a  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State."  He  al>o  recommends  that 
debtors  should  be  protected  by  a  law  partiallv  stay- 
ing the  collection  of  debts.  Of  the  freedmcn  he 
says: 

"Our  policy  toward  tlie  freedinen  hIiouM  be  kind  and 
luuiiane.  If  his  ri^Oits  of  por-ou  and  i)i(HM,'ity  are  nut  fully 
and  oftV'ctually  socun-d  by  our  local  let^islation,  we  can  not 
hope  to  l)c  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the  .Nlilitary  and 
rrovo:?t  Coiuts.  The  juitliorities  of  the  I  nitcd  State.->  will 
not  remove  tlicir  protecting  lian<l  fiuni  the  nej,'ro,  whom 
they  have  manumitted,  and  in  whose  freedom  we  have  ac- 
quiesced, until  we  provide  by  our  laws  to  give  him  full 
protection  in  all  his  civil  rights.  His  labor  is  necessary 
for  the  succes.-;ful  prosecution  of  the  agriculture  of  tlie 
State,  and  it  will  be  best  commanded  by  making  him 
cheerful  and  contented." 

After  having  been  put  in  the  exercise  of  his  oflii- 
cial  powers.  Governor  Oit  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  the  Secretary  of  State : 

'■'■  It  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  her  government  has  been  intrusted  to  ofTiccrs  of 
their  own  selection.  In  their  name  I  thank  you  for  the 
tender  of  co-operation  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  when  found  necessarj',  in  effecting  the  early  resto- 
ration and  permanent  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  State. 
You  may  be  assured  of  my  unalterable  purpose  to  aid  in 
upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  advancing  the  honor,  interests,  and  prosperity  of 
our  commun  country." 

From  Colorado  we  learn  that  Messrs.  Chafi^ee  and 
Evans,  both  Republicans,  have  been  elected  United 
States  Senators,  in  case  the  Territory  is  admitted  as 
a  State,  and  that  they  have  left  for  Washington. 
They  report  a  uniform  confidence  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Colorado  in  the  prompt  admission  of  that 
State  into  the  Union,  every  part  of  the  enabling 
act  having  been  complied  with.  The  Legislature 
passed  a  joint  resolution  requesting  the  President. 


if  he  did  not  deem  himself  authorized  to  proclaim 
the  State  in  the  Union,  to  urge  its  early  admission 
upon  Congress.  Kesolutions  guaranteeing  the  rat- 
ification of  the  anti-slavery  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution were  passed. 

A  bitter  feud  has  sprimg  up  between  the  leaders 
of  the  Fenian  organization  in  this  country,  headed 
by  Mr.  John  O'Mahony  the  "President,"  and  his 
"Cabinet,"  on  the  one  side,  and  the  "Senate"  on 
the  other.  The  Senate  impeached  the  President 
upon  charges  of:  (1.)  "Violation  of  his  oath  of 
oftiee."  (2.)  "  Calumniating  the  C.  E.  of  the  I.  K." 
(3.)  "  Calumniating  the  Senate  and  members  of  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood."  (4.)  "Perfidy  in  impeding 
the  objects  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood."  Under 
each  charge  are  a  number  of  specifications,  twenty 
in  all.     Upon  trial — 

''John  O'Mabony,  being  found  guilty  on  nil  the  charges 
and  gppcilkatidns,  tlie  followin-:  was  the  judgment  of  the 
court:  Tliat  Jnhn  O'.Malumy,  being  fcuiul  guilty  (f  the 
furegoing  charges  and  specifications,  be  deposed  f:om  the 
oflice  of  President  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  and  declared 
incapable  of  holding  office  hereafter." 

^Ir.  W.  II.  Pobcrts  was  appointed  by  the  Senate 
as  President.  Bernard  I).  Killian,  the  "Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,"  was  also  impeached  upon  charges 
of:  (1.)  "Perfidy."  (2.)  "  Malfeasance  in  ofiice  ;" 
found  guilty,  deposed,  and  declared  incapable  of 
holding  ofiice  hereafter.  The  (VMahony  party 
charge  the  Senators  with  similar  ofienses,  and  like- 
wise with  having  been  "bought  up  with  British 
gold."  As  far  as  now  aj)pears  the  country  "  circles" 
generally  side  with  the  Senate;  those  in  the  princi- 
pal cities,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  ^^'est, 
with  O'Mahony. 

SOUTIIEUX    AMERICA. 

From  Mca-ico  the  accounts  are  still  so  contra- 
dictory that  they  nmst  be  considered  onl}'  as  ru- 
nu)rs.  Each  party  claims  decided  succes.ses  in  the 
interior.  K(  inforgements  of  Austrian  and  French 
troops  have  arrived  in  aid  of  ^Maximilian,  l.'pon 
the  llioCJrande  there  has  been  .some  desultory  fight- 
ing. The  relations  between  our  commanders  and 
those  of  the  Emperor  in  this  quarter  appear  to  be 
somewhat  unfriendly,  and  a  collision  has  more  than 
once  seemed  probable. 

\n  llaijti  the  insurrection  has  been  in  a  manner 
suppressed  by  the  capture  of  Cape  Ilaytien  ;  but  Sal- 
nave,  the  principal  loader,  escaped,  and  is  reported 
to  be  gathering  troops,  made  up  in  a  considerable 
part  of  deserters  from  Geffrard's  army. 

In  Jamaica  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  and 
troops  in  suppressing  the  late  riots  appears  to  have 
been  even  more  brutal  than  previously  reported. 
It  has  excited  intense  indignation  in  England.  Gov- 
ernor Eyre  has  been  suspended  from  his  functions, 
and  Sir  Henry  Storks,  Governor  of  Malta,  has  been 
temporarily  appointed  in  his  place.  The  commis- 
sion for  his  appointment  recites  that — 

"Great  dissatisfaction  is  alleged  to  have  prevailed  in 
Jamaica  ;  that  grievous  disturbances  had  broken  out,  and 
that  excessive  and  unlawful  severity  had  been  used  in 
their  suppression ;  and  whereas  it  being  urgent  that  full 
and  impartial  imjuiry  should  be  made  into  the  origin,  na- 
ture, and  circumstances  of  the  said  disturbances,  and  the 
measures  adopted  for  their  suppression,  the  powers  now 
vested  in  (j^vernor  Eyre  are  revoked,  on  the  giound  that 
it  may  be  advisable  that  he  should  be  present  during  the 
inquiry;  but  for  t.lie  sufficiency  of  said  inquiry  the  powers 
of  Governor  should  be  vested  in  some  other  person,  and 
Sir  H.  storks  is  accordingly  temporarily  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica." 
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The  Spanish  (ioveninient  appoars  to  be  at  last 
^vakulg  up  to  tlie  necessity  of  making  some  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  its  West  Indian  colonies. 
A  royal  decree  has  been  lately  published,  authoriz- 
ing the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  to  form  a  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  the  subject,  of  which  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Colonics  is  to  be  the  President.  Besides 
the  odicials  and  persons  of  rank  to  be  examined  by 
tlie  commission,  twenty-two  delegates,  natives  or 
residents  of  the  Islands  of  Cul)a  and  Porto  Pico, 
and  chosen  by  the  various  corporate  bodies  there 
existing,  are  to  be  included,  the  Corporation  of 
Havana  electing  two  delegates,  and  the  fourteen 
largest  towns  after  Havana  electing  one  each. 
Porto  Rico,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  to  elect  two 
ddegates,  and  the  next  four  largest  cities  one  each. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  tl»e  Minister  of  the  Colo- 
nies is  empowered  to  select  twenty-two  others,  six- 
teen for  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  six  for  that  of 
Porto  Pico,  who  have  resided  at  least  four  years  in 
eitlier  of  the  islands,  or  who  have  served  as  public 
functionaries  there,  to  be  examined  before  the  com- 
mission. Ex -Captain- Generals,  Governors,  etc., 
etc.,  are  also  to  bo  examined,  so  that  before  under- 
taking the  reform,  the  preliminary  business  of  hear- 
ing the  various  opinions  2^>'0  and  con  will  be  the 
adair  of  a  lifetime. 

Spain  persists  in  Iicr  demands  upon  Chili,  and 
maintains  the  blockade — whicli  seems  nominal  rath- 
er than  edective — of  the  Chilean  ports.  It  is  said 
that  the  Spanish  Admiral  has  been  ordered  to  treat 
all  Chilean  privateers  as  pirates. 

On  the  Pivcr  J'iata  the  allies  appear  to  be  still 
successful.  They  were  at  last  accounts  pushing 
after  the  retreating  Paraguayans  ;  but  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  abandoned  country,  and  the  violent 
storms,  rendered  the  pursuit  b}'  land  slow  and  difli- 
cult.  The  fleet  had,  however,  advanced  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Parana.  The  latest  intelligence  indi- 
cates that  the  I'araguayans  have  withdrawn  en- 
tirely across  the  Upper  Parana,  out  of  Corrientes. 
The  Brazilian  fleet  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay, 
and  the  allied  army  has  crosse(f  the  Kivcr  Cor- 
rientes on  its  march  to  the  Parana,  near  Goza.  It 
will  be  sent  in  vessels  up  that  river  to  the  point  se- 
lected for  further  operations.  Great  sickness  pre- 
vails among  the  land-forces. 


In  Great  Britain  several  Fenians  have  been  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  conl:ne- 
nient.  Among  those  arrested  was  James  Stephens, 
the  '•  Head  Centre"  or  "  President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public." Upon  his  trial  he  denied  the  riglit  of  the 
British  Government  to  exercise  any  authority  in 
Ireland,  and  declared  that  "  I  defy  and  despise  any 
punishment  it  may  inflict  upon  me."  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  extraordinary  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  his  escape.  But  he  man- 
aged to  efl'ect  his  escape.  The  following,  with  some 
abridgments,  is  an  account  of  the  circumstances, 
as  given  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  : 

'•'The  corridor  in  which  Stephens  slept  was  securely 
locKed,  the  ell  door  was  kept  locked,  except  during  the 
hour  allowed  for  exorcise.  This  corridor  forms  the  upper 
story  of  one  wing  of  an  L-shaped  building ;  it  is  about 
thirty  yards  long,  and  is  divided  from  its  continuation  in 
the  other  wing  by  a  heavy,  solid  iron  door,  wliicli  was 
kept  securely  locked.  At  tlie  wrong  side  of  this  door, 
through  which  they  could  not  even  see  the  prisonei's  cell- 
dooi",  the  three  policemen  were  stationed.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  corridor  is  a  massive  iron  door,  with  a  huge 
lock,  opening  directly  on  the  lobby  of  a  stone  staircase, 
by  dcFcending  four  flights  of  which  yon  n\ach  the  ground. 
The  door  of  the  cell  in  which  Stephens  slept  is  cased  with 


iron ;  the  keyhole  is  on  the  outside,  the  inner  side  being 
a  complete  blank.  The  door  is  secured  by  a  huge  swing 
bar,  fastened  by  a  padlock  of  about  eighteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 

"At  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  night  the  keys  of  the  cell 
and  corridor  doors,  with  many  others,  were  deposited  in 
the  Governor's  room.  The  night  was  wild  and  stormy, 
and  the  prison  authorities  slept  on  in  full  security  till 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  watchman 
for  the  night,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the  outer  yards 
and  pas<ag<s  around  the  prison,  startled  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor out  of  ills  sleep  with  the  information  tiiat  he  had 
just  discovered  two  tables  piled  against  the  bouudaiy  wall 
of  the  prison.  An  alarm  was  instantly  sounded  ;  the  whole 
force  of  turnkeys,  warders,  etc.,  were  at  once  assembled. 
Headed  by  the  Governor,  a  number  of  them  rushed  to 
Stephens's  cell,  and  found  it  empty;  the  door  was  wide 
open,  the  padlock  lying  on  the  ground  together  with  the 
false  key  to  which  it  had  yielded ;  the  cell  door  leading 
out  on  the  stairs  stood  also  open.  Between  this  point  and 
the  spot  where  the  tables  were  found  there  are  no  less  than 
twelve  doors,  ten  of  which  are  always  kept  locked  at  night. 
One  of  the  doors  which  should  have  been  open  Avas  found 
locked ;  of  the  ten  doors  which  should  have  been  locked 
nine  were  found  open;  the  tenth,  a  heavy  solid  iron  door, 
was  found  locked  from  the  outside,  and  the  false  key 
which  opened  it  was  found  in  the  keyhole. 

"  It  was  i^een  at  a  glance  that  Stephens,  the  only  person 
mi?!sing,  had  been  guided  by  some  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  devious  windings  of  the  prison  ;  no  one 
else  could  have  led  him  through  the  intricate  by-ways, 
yard.s  and  unfrequented  passages  through  whicli  he  had 
pas.-ed.  In  order  to  open  all  the  doors  thi'ough  which 
Stephens  had  escaped  four  keys  only  were  necessary — a  key 
for  the  cell  door,  two  latch  keys  for  the  outer  doors,  and  a 
'pass  key'  which  opens  some  forty  doors  within  the  prison, 
including  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  leading  from 
Stephens's  corridor,  and  eight  others  on  his  route  to  the 
boundary  wall." 

A  reward  of  £1000  was  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion ;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that  he  has  es- 
caped from  the  country;  if  that  is  the  case  he  will 
likely  make  his  way  to  America. 

Leojiold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  died  at  Brussels 
on  the  Dth  of  December  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  uncle  of 
Prince  All)ert,  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria.  In 
181G  he  married  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  British  Crown,  when  a  pension  of 
£50,000,  besides  other  emoluments,  was  settled  upon 
him.  The  Princess  died  within  a  year,  but  he 
continued  to  receive  his  pension,  which  for  forty 
3'ears  has  amounted  to  fully  twelve  and  a  half  mill- 
ions of  dollars — more  than  six  times  the  entire  sal- 
aries of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  from 
Washington  dow^n.  In  1830  the  crown  of  Greece 
was  oftbred  him,  as  it  was,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  to  his  grand-nephew.  Prince  Alfred.  This  he 
declined  ;  and  a  year  after,  when  Holland  was  forced 
to  consent  to  a  dismemberment,  he  was  made  by 
the  Great  Powers  King  of  Belgium.  In  1832  he 
man-ied  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  He  was  an  able  and  cautious  statesman, 
and  his  kingdom,  almost  alone  of  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  was  undisturbed  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  1848.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  under 
the  title  of  Leopold  II. 


THE   EAST. 

From  C/iinn  we  learn  that  the  steamer  Wanatah 
was  captured  by  pirates  Avhile  on  the  Avay  from 
Shanghai  to  Foo  Chow.  Piracy  in  Chinese  waters 
is  on  the  increase.  The  district  l^dng  southeast  of 
Pekin  has  been  ravaged  by  troops  of  bandit  cavalry. 
A  body  of  180  mounted  rancheros  made  a  raid  to 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  capital.  A  force 
was  sent  out  after  them,  but  they  made  good  their 
escape.  The  last  strong-hold  of  rebellion  in  the 
province  of  the  Kiangsi  is  reported  to  be  evacuated. 
The  insurgents,  it  is  added,  retreated  to  Fukien. 


€Mtnr'0  DrnutEr. 


A  FRIEND  in  Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County, 
Pennsylvania,  writes : 
A  man  was  arrested  for  stealing  chickens,  and 
was  brought  before  our  court.  The  case  was  given 
to  the  jury,  who  brought  him  in  guilty,  and  the 
Judge  sentenced  him  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment in  our  county  jail.  Captain  Halleck,  the  jail- 
er, Avas  a  jovial  man,  fond  of  a  smile,  and  feeling 
particularly  good  on  that  particular  day,  felt  in- 
sulted at  once  when  the  prisoner  looked  around  his 
cell  and  told  him  it  was  dirty,  and  not  fit  for  a  hog 
to  be  put  in.  One  word  brought  on  another,  and 
finally  Captain  II.  told  the  prisoner  that  if  he  did 
not  behave  himself  he  would  put  him  out;  to  which 
the  prisoner  replied,  "Captain  Ilallcck,  I  will  give 
you  to  understand  I  have  as  good  a  right  here  as 
vou  have !" 


As  Deacon  A ,  on  an  extremely  cold  morning 

in  old  times,  was  riding  b}-  the  house  of  his  neigh- 
bor B ,  the  latter  was  chopping  wood.     The 

usual  salutations  Avere  exchanged,  the  severity  of 
the  weather  briefly  discussed,  and  the  horseman 
made  demonstrations  of  passing  on,  when  his  neigh- 
bor detained  him  with, 

"Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Deacon.  Wouldn't  you 
like  a  glass  of  old  Jamaica  this  morning?" 

"Tliank  a^ou  kindly,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  at 
the  same  time  beginning  to  dismount  with  all  the 
deliberation  becoming  a  deacon,  "  I  don't  care  if  I 
do." 

"  Ah,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  get  off.  Deacon," 
said  the  neighbor;  "I  merely  askrd  for  informa- 
tion.    We  haven't  a  drop  in  the  house." 


The  New  Bedford  Mercwy  tells  a  storv  of  "the 
height  of  economy — l)ordering  on  meanness."  A 
man  of  immense  wealth  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
was  sick.  At  length,  after  some  weeks  of  illness, 
he  died  during  the  hours  of  night.  A  child,  only 
heir  to  his  vast  estate,  sat  by  the  window  the  next 
morning  watching  the  advent  of  the  physician.  As 
he  approached  the  house  the  bereaved  one  lifted  the 
sash  and  cried  out,  "It  is  all  over,  doctor;  you 
needn't  come  in." 


Photograph  of  fashionable  music ;  copied  from 
tlie  original : 

\Va,^v-ka^v,  swnw  daw  aw  raw, 

Thaw  saw  thaw  law  aw  waw; 
Waw-kaw  taw  thaw  raw  vaw  yaw  braw 

Aw  thaw  raw-jaw  saw  aws. 

Ke}'  to  the  above  : 

Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest, 

That  saw  the  Lord  arise; 
Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast. 

And  these  rejoicing  eyes. 


"Ah,  Sam,  so  you've  been  in  trouble,  have  you  ?" 
"Yes,  Jim,  yes."  "  Well,  cheer  up,  man  !  adversi- 
ty tries  us,  and  shows  us  our  best  qualities."  "  Ah, 
but  adversity  didn't  try  me ;  it  was  an  old  vaga- 
bond of  a  Judge,  and  he  showed  up  mv  worst  quali- 
ties." 


From  a  town  out  West  comes  the  following  spec- 
imen of  the  smartness  of  its  children  : 

We  (h)  have  some  smart  children  here  ;  and  here 
is  one  of  them.     A  religious  society  worshiping  not 


many  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  scribe  hereof 
decided  to  build  a  new  church  this  season,  and  the 
pastor,  among  others,  was  chosen  to  solicit  funds. 
He  did  his  work  very  zealously,  taking  not  only  the 
widow's  but  the  child's  mites.  Well,  he  has  a  class 
of  children  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  one  Sundav, 
not  long  since,  Avhile  instructing  thom,  he  com- 
pared himself  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  then  in- 
quired what  the  latter  did  wiih  his  flock?  One 
bright -eyed  little  fellow  promptlj'  replied,  "He 
shears  them !"  There  was  some  smiling  at  that  an- 
swer. 


A  CLERGYMAN,  a  fcAV  Sablmths  since,  was  preach- 
ing a  sermon  upon  Death,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
asked  the  question,  "  Is  it  not  a  solemn  thought?" 
His  little  four-year  boy,  Avho  had  been  listening 
with  rapt  attention  to  his  father,  immediately  an- 
swered, in  a  shrill,  piping  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  house,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of 
the  congregation,  "  Yes,  Sir;  it  is." 


Littlf:  Alice,  of  four  j'ears,  talks  a  good  deal 
about  her  baby  sister,  who  is  dead.  The  other 
night,  while  going  to  l)ed,  she  asked : 

"  Does  baby  have  all  her  things  in  heaven  ?" 

"  She  has  every  thing  she  wants  there,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Does  she  have  a  table,  and  a  spoon,  and  a  little 
rattle  ?" 

"She  has  all  she  Avants  in  hea\'cn,"  ansAvered 
mamma. 

"Do  the}'-  haA^e  beds  in  heaven?"  persisted  the 
child,  springing  at  the  same  time  into  her  own  lit- 
tle nest. 

The  mother's  attention  had  been  called  to  some- 
thing else,  and  she  replied  alisently : 

"  I  don't  knoAV  ;  I  ncA'cr  Avas  there." 

Little  Alice  sprang  up,  and  gazing  earnestly  at 
her  mother,  exclaimed : 

"  Didn't  God  make  A'OU?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"And  didn't  you  look  around  you  Avhen  you  Avas 
made?"  demanded  the  child  in  accents  of  astonish- 
ment. 


Rea'.  Simeon  Par:\ilee,  avcII  knoAvn  in  Northern 
Vermont,  and  for  many  years  a  settled  minister  in 
the  toAvn  of  Westford,  used  to  relate  the  folloAving 
respecting  one  of  his  parishioners,  Avho  Avas  never 
known  to  engage  in  any  religious  conversation,  so 
strongly  Avas  he  attached  to  things  earthly.  Mr. 
Parmlee  called  one  day  to  have  a  talk  Avith  him. 
He  Avished  to  haA^e  the  minister  Avalk  OA'er  his  avcII- 
cultiA'ated  farm,  which  request  was  complied  with. 
After  looking  at  his  stock  and  crops,  he  Avaited  for 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  subject  to  things  of  a 
religious  nature.  At  last  the  minister  thought  the 
time  had  arrived,  Avhen  he  said : 

"All  these  are  well  enough  in  their  place;  but 
thou  lackest  one  thing," 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  farmer :  "a good  cart.  And 
I'll  have  it  too," 

The  minister  gaA^e  it  up. 


A  tender-hearted  railway  engineer  on  a  cer- 
tain railroad  says  he  never  runs  over  a  man  when 
he  can  help  it,  because  "it  musses  up  the  track 
so." 


EDITOR'S  DRAWER. 
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A  CKLEBRATED  artist  of  Boston,  who  excels  in 
painting  animals,  saw,  as  he  was  passing  through 
one  of  the  rural  towns  of  Massachusetts,  a  very  an- 
imated-looking bull.  Thinking  he  would  like  to 
take  him  on  canvas,  he  got  permission  of  the  own- 
er, an  honest  old  farmer,  and  in  due  time  produced 
an  excellent  likeness  of  the  bull,  which  he  sold  for 
two  hundred  dollars.  On  seeing  the  farmer  soon 
after  he  told  him  he  had  sold  the  picture  of  his  bull 
for  two  hundred  dollars.  "Good  gracious!"  said 
the  old  man,  "why  I  would  have  sold  him  the  bull 
for  less  than  that!" 


I  iTAVK  a  little  five-year-old.  He  had  been  sit- 
ting in  deep  thought  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
he  exclaimed : 

"Aunty"  (he  lives  with  an  aunt,  his  mother  be- 
ing dead),  "  I  wish  1  was  boss  of  the  whole  world." 

"Why,  Jimmie,  what  would  you  do.^  Do  j'ou 
think  you  could  make  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain 
fall,  so  that  the  trees  and  grass  and  all  the  pretty 
flowers  should  grow?  And  could  you  take  care  of 
the  sun  and  moon  and  all  the  stars?" 

He  thought  a  moment  and  replied : 

"Why,  Aunty,  I'd  tend  to  things  down  here, 
and  let  God  tend  to  things  up  there." 


One  of  our  neighbors  writes  to  the  Drawer: 
When  I  was  in  the  army  I  assisted  Major  Phelps 
(Paymaster)  to  "  pa}'  off"  the  TAventy-fit'th  Regi- 
ment Indiana  Volunteers,  which,  like  our  other 
Indiana  regiments,  was  noted  for  its  go-in-itiveness. 
The  sutler  of  the  regiment  was  called  "  Old  Joe," 
though  he  was  an  "old  Jew,"  but  a  good  sutler 
withal,  and  very  much  liked  by  the  boys.  We  were 
then  before  Corinth,  and  as  we  were  skirmishing 
most  all  the  time,  and  the  Twenty-fifth  was  in  tl^ 
advance  line,  the  Major,  as  a  precaution,  had  a  team 
hitched  up  and  standing  ready  to  carry  off  the  safe 
and  funds  if  they  should  be  in  danger.  About  10 
A.M.  the  wagon  stood  in  readiness,  and  the  Major 
had  his  funds  out  on  the  plank  ready  to  pa}'  the  first 
Company,  which  was  drawn  up  in  line  before  the 
Major's  tent,  waiting,  like  the  team,  though  not  so 
patiently,  to  carry  off  the  money,  and  old  Joe,  pa- 
pers in  liand,  waited  to  take  his  toll.  Just  then  our 
line  of  skirmishers,  which  was  only  about  fifty  yards 
in  advance,  commenced  a  very  brisk  fire.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  long  roll  beat,  and  the  order  came — "  Fall 
in,  men!"  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
the  Company  which  was  in  line  for  pay  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  were  in  line,  and 
moving  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  to  sustain  the  skirm- 
ishers. The  IMajor  threw  the  money  in  the  safe, 
and  the  safe  in  the  wagon,  and  with  the  team  await- 
ed the  result  of  the  first  fire  before  knowing  whether 
or  not  to  decamp.  Happening  to  look  round,  the 
Major  and  I  both  at  once  beheld  old  Joe  standing  at 
the  Major's  late  tent-door,  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  despair  I  ever  saw.  His  under  jaw  hung  down 
a  rod,  and  his  eyes,  almost  on  his  cheeks,  eagerly 
followed  the  regiment  as  it  moved  off.  Seeing  us 
in  turn  staring  at  him,  in  the  most  pitiful  of  tones 
he  exclaimed,  "Dare  goes  dat  regiment  out!  Dey 
always  fights  like  every  ting!  Dey  git  killed 
effery  von!     Who  pays  me  my  monish  ?" 


While  I'm  in  the  Dutch  line  I'll  write  another: 
One  of  the  most  conscientious  Dutchmen  I  ever 
knew  was  porter  in  a  commission  house  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  sometimes  sold  some  of  the  merchand- 
ise when  the  proprietors  were  absent.     He  was  a 
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good  salesman  and  a  pretty  good  judge  of  money, 
but  in  one  of  his  sales  he  took  in  a  very  suspicious- 
looking  five-dollar  bill,  and  when  the  book-keeper 
took  it  to  the  bank  the  bank  refused  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  spurious,  but  said  it  was  an  excellent 
imitation.  The  book-keeper  returned  it  to  the  por- 
ter, and  told  liim  to  return  it  to  the  party  of  whom 
he  received  it.  About  a  Aveek  afterward  the  book- 
keeper, thinking  he  had  had  time  to  see  the  party 
and  get  another  note,  asked  the  porter  if  he  had  re- 
turned the  spurious  "V."  "Well,"  he  said,  "  dat 
man  vot  gave  me  dat  bill  he  didn't  comed  around 
already,  and  some  days  I  tink  de  bill  vas  goot,  and 
some  days  I  tink  it  vas  bad ;  so  one  of  dem  days  vot 
I  tink  it  vas  good  I  passed  him  out !" 


H ,  of  Yale,  Professor  of  a  dead  language,  yet 

fully  alive  to  his  own,  gave  this  advice  to  the  tobac- 
co-chewers  of  his  class :  "  Those  who  expec-to-rate 
on  the  floor,  can  not  e:spect  to  rate  high  in  my  es- 
timation!" 


M.   M.   Bent,    well    known   throughout  West 
Virginia,  began  life  as  clerk  in  a  country  store  at 

G ,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  very  small  for 

his  age  (a  difficulty,  by-the-way,  that  he  has  never 
surmounted).  One  day  a  huge  customer  came  into 
the  store  —  a  man  who  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  came  of  a  race  to  the  full  as  large — to 
buy  cloth  for  a  suit  for  his  bo}'.  He  didn't  know 
how  much  it  would  take,  he  said,  and  seemed  quite 
pvizzled  as  to  how  much  he  should  buy.  Young 
Bent  spoke  up:  "How  old  is  your  boy.  Sir?" 
"Fifteen,"  was  the  reply.  "Just  mt/  age,"  said 
Bent ;  "  is  he  as  big  as  me?"  "  Big  as  you  ,'"  ejac- 
ulated the  large  customer,  stepping  back  a  pace  and 
surveying  the  boy  from  head  to  foot  with  a  look  of 
the  most  unutterable  contempt.  "Big  as  you  I 
He  was  as  big  as  vou  when  he  was  born !" 


Zanesville,  Ohio,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
was  governed  b}'  a  Town  Council,  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  citizens,  elected  by  the  people. 
They  had  no  "  City  Solicitor,"  but  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  elect  one  of  the  lawyers  of  the  town  a  member 
of  the  Council,  to  advise  that  body  in  all  matters 
of  law,  and  put  in  legal  language  the  ordinances 
passed  for  the  government  of  about  four  thousand 

people.     An  old  Pennsylvania  barrister,  IMr,  C , 

was  a  member  of  the  Council ;  he  reported  an  ordi- 
nance to  which  he  gave  this  title:  "An  ordinance 
regulating  by-standers  during  any  house  being  on 
fire."  The  ordinance  was  passed,  and  remains  in 
force  to  this  da}',  with  the  title  at  its  head. 


A  JOLLY  old  German,  whose  name  was  Harder, 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  Saturday  afternoons 
at  the  village  tavern.  He  was  as  generous  as  he 
was  witty,  fond  of  drink,  and  would  invite  every 
one  to  take  a  glass  who  entered  the  bar-room.  If 
they  were  strangers  he  always  asked  their  names. 
Two  strangers  came  in  one  day,  and  were  forthwith 
invited  to  drin]<.  On  being  asked  their  names,  the 
first  answered  that  his  name  was  Smith  ;  the  other 
said  he  had  a  very  hard  name.  The  old  German 
said,  "I'll  bet  drinks  I  beat  you  on  that."  "Done!" 
said  the  gentleman,  and  they  shook  hands.  "Now 
for- your  name.  Sir."  The  cool  reply  was,  "My 
name  is  Stone."  "  Dat's  hard,"  said  old  Teuton  ; 
"  but  mine  is  Harder."     Of  course  he  won. 


A  RATHER  conceited  young  lawyer,  just  admitted 
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to  practice,  placed  on  his  office-door  a  flashy  sign, 
gilt  letters,  on  a  large  black  varnished  tin  plate, 
and  which  read  thus  :  "  David  Johnson,  Councilor- 
at-Law."  The  next  morning  a  sheet  of  paper, 
about  the  size  of  the  sign,  was  pasted  on  the  door, 
under  the  sign,  on  which  was  plainly  written : 

"This  is  Davy  Johnson's  sign, 
A  sign  for  his  employer; 
But  do  not  think  it's  any  sign 
That  Davy  is  a  lawyer." 


just  coming  up),  "  that  is  Jo  Marshall ;  I  command 
you  to  arrest  him."  And  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tempted explanation  of  the  reverend  gentleman  he 
was  marched  off,  Jo  making  his  escape,  but  to  be 
arrested  the  second  time,  and  the  duel  adjourned 
sine  die. 


Two  gentlemen  in  a  bar-room  were  discussing 
military  matters,  when  one  of  them  quoted  Lavater 
to  sustain  a  position  he  had  assumed.  ' '  Nonsense  I " 
said  the  other,  "to  quote  Lavater.  What  did  he 
know  about  military  matters?"  The  first  insisted 
he  was  right.     They  agreed  to  leave  the  question 

to  Major  T ,  who  Avas  with  a  group  of  gentlemen 

sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  So  they 
walked  over  and  asked  the  gallant  Major  whether 
Lavater  was  a  military  author.  "  Certainlj^,"  said 
the  Major ;   "  didn't  he  write  ' about  face ?' " 


A  HALF-DRUNKEN  wag  passing  along  the  side- 
walk, stopped  opposite  the  large  low  window  of  a 
tailor's  shop.  The  window  was  wide  open,  and  the 
tailor  was  seated  at  work  on  the  table  near  it,  when 
the  wag  walked  up,  and  in  loud  voice  said,  "Hallo, 
Cabbage!  what  o'clock  is  it?"  Cabbage  seized  his 
yard-stick  and  gave  Mr.  Wag  a  heavy  blow  over 
the  shoulders,  exclaiming,  "  It  has  just  struck  one!" 
The  wag  sprung  back,  and,  rubbing  his  sore  shoul- 
der, but  with  a  very  sober  flxco,  said,  "Look  here, 
old  Cabbage,  I  want  to  know  if  your  watch  is  a  re- 
peater?" 

In  the  city  of  Madison,  Indiana,  resided  the  Hon. 
Jos.  G.  Marshall,  celebrated  throughout  the  West 
as  a  lawyer  and  politician.  On  one  occasion  Jo 
had  a  new  coat  made,  and  the  tailor,  in  placing 
the  pockets,  put  them  inside  instead  of  outside  the 
tail  of  the  garment.  This  was  a  new  idea  to  Jo, 
and  he  did  not  discover  the  pockets  in  time  for  much 
practical  use.  When  the  coat  was  about  worn  out, 
Mr.  Marshall  again  visited  the  tailor  for  another 
fit,  and  remarked  to  him  that  he  thought  a  pocket 
in  the  coat  would  be  quite  an  addition  ;  that  the  one 
he  had  on  had  no  such  appendix ;  and  he  had  no 
place  for  his  handkerchief.  The  tailor  quietly  took 
Jo's  hand  and  placed  it  in  the  pocket  behind  him. 
"Bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  Jo,  "the  discoveries 
of  man  are  infinite !" 


In  1850  Mr.  Marshall  received  and  accepted  a 
challenge  from  Hon.  Jesse  D.  Bright.  The  pre- 
liminaries wera  all  arranged,  and  the  duel  to  come 
off  (rifles — fifty  paces)  on  Twelve -Mile  Island, 
twelve  miles  above  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Both 
parties,  with  respective  friends,  repaired  to  Louis- 
ville, and  were  about  ready  to  leave  for  the  Island 
when  the  police  got  the  track  of  the  parties,  mak- 
ing very  artful  dodging  necessary.  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Marshall,  one  of  Jo's  brothers,  hearing  of  the 
difficulty,  had  hastened  to  Louisville  to  put  his 
pastoral  ban  upon  the  proceedings,  and  had  just  ar- 
rived. When  Jo  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  Lou- 
isville Hotel  he  was  politely  tapped  upon  the  shoul- 
der by  a  policeman,  with  the  remark,  "Mr.  Mar- 
shall, you  are  my  prisoner."  Jo's  wits  upon  this 
occasion  stood  him  in  better  need  than  in  the  affair 
of  the  pockets.  "  That  is  not  my  name,  Sir,"  said 
he ;  and  pointing  to  his  reverend  brother  (who  was 


Away  back  in  '59,  just  after  the  John  Brown 
raid,  when  small  politicians  were  trying  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  raid  by  tr^ang  to  impli- 
cate prominent  Northern  men,   a  INIr.   B ,   of 

P ,  up  in  Vermont  (b^'-the-way,  quite  a  windy 

man),  having  just  returned  from  a  neighboring 
town  on  the  railroad,  visited  the  village  store,  and 
soon  opened.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  they  are  making 
things  hum,  and  more  than  one  will  get  brought  out. 
Why,  I  saw  a  cop}'  of  a  letter  from  Douglas  that 
was  found  in  old  BroM^n's  papers."  "Oh,  that  was 
from  Fred  Douglass,"  said  Dr.  P ,  "not  Ste- 
phen A."     "Well,"  says  B ,  "I  don't  believe 

Fred  M'as  there  without  the  old  man  knowing  some- 
thing about  It !'' 

Paddy  O'Keefe,  as  we  delighted  to  call  him, 
or  P.  B.  O'Keefe,  Esq.,  as  he  delighted  to  be  called, 
was  one  who  preferred  to  try  and  reach  the  "  upper 
crust"  rather  than  run  always  "with  the  plebeians. 
Paddy  kept  the  Austin  House  in  Weaverville  some 
3'ears  ago,  and  did  the  honors  with  such  grace  and 
urbanity  that  the  Austin  House  became  a  popular 
resort.  One  day  several  of  the  county  notabilities 
were  in  the  bar-room,  and  P.  B.,  rigged  in  his  best 
suit,  Avas.  in  his  glory.  It  chanced  that  his  Avife 
wanted  to  see  him  in  the  kitchen  ;  so  coming  to  the 
little  door  behind  the  bar,  she  called  out  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  "  Pathrick !"  Patrick  heard  her,  and  felt 
spmewhat  as  a  peacock  does  Avhen  it  happens  to  see 
its  feet.  Stepping  backward  Avith  a  smiling  phiz, 
he  soon  got  near  enough  to  rebuke  her  in  an  angry 
Avhispcr:  "Whisht,  Mary,  Avith  yer  'Pathrick!' 
Call  me  Mislher  O'Keefe  before  the  jintlemen!" 


In  Douglas  City,  Trinity  County,  California, 
lives  a  man  Avho  sends  a  lot  of  good  things  to  the 
DraAver : 

In  the  early  days  of  mining,  before  roads  had 
been  laid  out  and  saAV-mills  built,  a  blacksmith  lo- 
cated on  one  of  the  I'iver  bars  in  California,  and, 
erecting  a  forgo  of  stones  and  clay,  set  the  anvil  on 
a  stump  which  he  sawed  Ioav  for  the  purpose,  and 
sharpened  the  picks  and  drills  of  the  boys  Avho 
worked  in  the  Aacinity.  He  Avorked  at  mining  him- 
self in  the  day  time,  and  did  his  blacksmithing  at 
night ;  and  not  knowing  Avhat  day  his  claim  might 
fail,  and  he  be  compelled  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
leave,  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  build  a  roof 

over  the  "shop,"      One  day  Bill  S and  two 

others  left  the  bar  for  Weaverville,  the  county  seat. 
As  the}"-  came  into  the  main  trail  leading  to  that 
place  they  met  a  disconsolate-looking  chap,  leading 
a  horse  that  stumbled  at  every  step.  The  man  at 
once  inquired : 

'  Strangers,  can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  a 
blacksmith's  shop  ?  My  boss  has  lost  a  shoe,  an' 
goes  powerful  lame." 

"Oh  yes,"  answers  Bill;  "you're  in  the  shop 
now,  but  it's  about  four  miles  to  the  anvilP'* 


The  old  ^Methodist  circuit  riders  Avcre  very  plain, 
blunt,  earnest  men.     Many  years  ago  old  Brother 

H was  preaching  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 

our  village.     One  of  his  auditors,  a  very  Avorthy 
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young  man,  had  purchased  a  music-box,  and  placed 
it  in  his  coat-pocket  just  as  he  started  for  church. 
Unfortunately  the  instrument  was  not  in  good  order, 
and  would  sometimes  stop  before  it  run  down,  and 
then  a  slight  jar  would  set  it  going  again. 

Old  Brother  11 was  preaching  away,  in  no 

very  low  tone  of  voice,  when  our  musical  friend 
struck  his  coat-tail  against  the  seat  as  he  changed 
position,  and  away  started  the  music-box,  grinding 
out  that  unmethodistic  tune,  "  Pop  goes  the  weasel." 
Its  owner,  nearly  mortified  to  death,  clutched  his 
coat-tail  with  both  hands,  and  tried  to  choke  it  into 
silence.  Finding  he  could  not  stop  it,  he  rushed 
for  the  door.  The  old  preacher,  not  comprehending 
the  situation,  j^elled  after  him,  "  Young  man,  j'ou'll 
make  another  kind  of  music  in  another  world  if  you 
don't  repent ! " 

Last  February  I  was  riding,  in  the  language  of 
the  late  John  Leech,  "a-horsebag"  from  this  city 
to  Westport,  Kentucky,  The  mud  was  very  deep, 
and  not  at  all  clear.  Late  in  the  day  I  inquired  of 
an  old  gentleman  I  met  how  far  it  was  to  the  river. 
He  stopped  his  horse  and  assumed  a  very  thoughtfiil 
aspect.  "  How  far  to  the  river,  young  gentleman  ? 
Well,  as  near  as  I  can  calculate  [he  was  evidently  a 
mathematician],  it's  about  twelve  mile — ten  thar, 
and  two  deep!" 

A  YOUNG  blood  of  the  F.  F.'s  of  Virginia  was  in 
the  habit  of  daily  standing  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Richmond,  and  talking  loud- 
ly and  insolently  when  any  of  the  Union  officers 
were  passing.  A  favorite  expression  of  his,  in  a 
tone  to  be  heard  by  all  around,  was,  "Didn't  we 
give  the  Yankees  Jesse  at  Bull  Run?"  This  he 
repeated  so  often  that  it  was  reported  finally  to  the 
Provost  Marshal,  who  sent  for  him,  and  told  him 
tliat  it  would  probably  be  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  Bichmoncl,  as  his  conversation  was  calculated 
to  provoke  disturbance.  The  young  fellow  begged 
hard  to  stay;  he  had  no  money  to  live  on  if  sent 
away  from  home ;  he  would  take  the  oath,  and 
never  "say  so  again,"  if  he  could  only  stay. 

The  oath  was  administered  to  him,  and  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when,  coming  back,  he 
said  to  the  Marshal,  "Didn't  the  rebels  give  us 
Yankees  Jesse  at  Bull  Run?" 


A  CITIZEN  of  on  City  thus  begins  :  "I  have  often 
pictured  you  in  your  sanctum — a  jolly,  rotund,  old 
fellow,  possessing  not  only  aldermanic  proportions, 
but  aldermanic  capabilities  for  the  demolition  of  all 
good  things,  whether  appearing  as  witticisms  or 
wittles,"  etc,  etc. ;  and  then  he  adds : 

Captain  D is  a  brave  New  England  soldier, 

and  while  standing  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings, 
possesses  the  carriage  and  easj'-  dignity  of  a  full- 
fledged  Major-General.  One  day  a  group  of  officers 
were  discussing  and  guessing  each  other's  ages; 
finally  some  one  said,  "  Well,  '  Cap,'  how  old  are 
you?"  "Twenty-two,"  he  replied.  A  very  dry 
old  fellbw  looked  up,  and  deliberately  surveying 
the  tall  Captain  from  feet  to  head,  said,  "  Good  gra- 
cious. Captain  !  you  didn't  grow  all  that  in  twenty- 
two  years,  did  you  ?" 

Here  are  two   authentic   anecdotes  of  Major 

P \   once  postmaster  of  Lockport,  New  York, 

and  widely  known  for  his  liberal  treatment  of  the 
President's  English,  especially  in  its  grammar. 
Most  of  his  written  and  spoken  language  was  lib- 


erally garnished  with  the  most  ferocious  buUs,  two 
of  which  I  subjoin  : 

The  Major  was  accustomed  to  mingle  much  in 
politics,  and  to  declaim  loudly  to  select  circles  upon 
passing  events.  Commenting,  upon  one  occasion, 
upon  some  grave  official  malfeasance,  he  expressed 
himself  as  follows : 

"  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  these  Oregon  stables 
must  be  cleaned  out !" 


Our  friend  was  once  traveling  from  Suspension 
Bridge  to  Lewiston  on  the  cars.  The  grade  of  this 
road  is  very  heavy,  and  the  track  runs  for  several 
miles  along  the  Niagara  River,  midway  between 
the  precipitous  rocks  above  and  the  raging  waters 
below.  The  IMajor's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
apparently  dangerous  position  of  the  train,  and  he 
remarked,  after  a  survey  of  the  situation  : 

"  Yes,  yes ;  a  wretched  place  for  a  coalition  /" 


Some  years  ago,  in  n  fracas  which  occurred  not 
a  thousand  miles  from  Vincennes,  Indiana,  a  man 
accidentally  present  was  severely  wounded  with  a 
knife  by  one  of  the  belligerents.  Much  alarm  was 
excited,  and  doctors  were  hastily  sent  for,  and  one 
Esculapian  came  "armed  and  equipped,"  as  he 
thought  was  exactly  right ;  at  an}"-  rate,  he  went  to 
work  upon  the  case  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing. Rolling  up  his  sleeves  and  "diving  into  it," 
he  said  to  the  horror-stricken  bj'-standers,  "Bad 
case — incised  cut  of  the  perineum  membranus — and 
— through  the  umbilicus  misintary  to  the  lineral- 
bum.  The  viscus  and  the  sigmum  are  incised — 
and  the  piluric  orilice  of  the  hepatic  ductus  is  lacer- 
ated to  the  anterior  spinu-s  of  the  attachment  of  the 
fifth  gang — "  It  was  too  much  for  a  particular 
friend  of  the  poor  suflferer.  He  gave  up,  and  hast- 
ened out  into  the  fresh  air  to  revive  his  fainting 
faculties.  While  walking  up  and  down,  painfully 
and  despairingly  wringing  his  hands,  in  front  of  the 
saloon  where  the  mischief  had  been  done,  an  ac- 
quaintance came  hurriedly  up  and  said  to  him, 
"  How  is  Sam  ?"  He  replied,  "There  is  no  chance 
in  the  world  for  him ;  he  must  die,  poor  fellow ! 
The  Latin  parts  of  his  howels  are  all  cut  to  pieces .'" 
Does  any  body  wonder  that  Sam  died  ? 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  Frozen  Zone — that  is, 
up  in  the  White  Mountains — writes  to  the  Drawer : 

It  was  my  good  fortune  some  years  since  to  spend 
a  winter  in  the  "  wilds"  of  Cape  Cod,  engaged  in 
the  laudable  enterprise  of  "teaching  the  young 
idea,"  etc.,  and  many  are  the  pleasing  reminis- 
cences which  I  occasionally  indulge  in  of  that  pleas- 
ant Avinter.  The  Cape  Coddcrs  arc,  notwithstand- 
ing their  semi-aquatic  life,  thorough  Yankees,  with 
all  a  Yankee's  love  of  the  marvelous,  to  say  no- 
thing of  more  substantial  merits  of  which  mention 
might  be  made.  One  old  fellow,  who  had  been  a 
Captain  for  many  years,  but,  becoming  unseawor- 
th}"-,  was  rusting  out  his  remaining  days  on  shore, 
was  particularly  famous  for  the  "toughness"  of  his 
"yarns,"  and  his  principal  amusement  that  winter 
consisted  in  reeling  them  off,  to  the  well-affected 
amazement  and  exclamations  of  wonder  of  myself 
and  another  equally  verdant  son  of  the  Granite 
State.     This  kind  of  amusement  continued  until 

my  friend  H ,  not  liking  to  be  outdone  in  the 

marvelous,  sought  opportunity  to  retaliate,  which 
was  not  long  in  presenting  itself.  One  day  the 
topic  of  conversation  chanced  to  be  the  violence  of 
ocean  winds,  and  of  course  the  captain  was  thor- 
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ougbly  at  home  with  the  subject;  and  his  illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  his  own  experience,  were  none 
of  the  most  zephyr-like.  Among  other  things 
equally  astounding,  he  averred  that  he  had  seen  a 
davit  (or  crane,  used  in  hoisting  boats  on  board  ves- 
sels— a  piece  of  iron  some  two  inches  in  diameter) 
broken  short  off  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  there 
being  no  boat  suspended  from  the  davit  at  the  time. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  II did  not  seem 

to  betray  any  amazement  at  this  "stunner,"  much 
to  the  Captain's  chagrin ;  but  merely  replied  that 
"  among  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  the 
wind  frequent]}'  blew  with  equal  violence.  I  well 
remember,"  said  he,  "  one  night  I  got  caught  in  a 
snow  squall  on  the  side  of  old  White  Face,  and  I 
think  that  wind  would  have  broken  off  your  iron 
davit."  "  Guess  not,  guess  not,  Sir,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, doubtingly.  "  Well,"  returned  II ,  a  mer- 
ry twinkle  beaming  in  his  eye,  "  I  can't  say  that  it 
would,  but  I'll  tell  j^ou  what  it  did  do.  I  had  on 
at  the  time  a  stout  pilot-cloth  over-coat,  and  the 
wind  actually  blew  out  every  particle  of  the  filling, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  warp  on  my  back  !" 

"  Poh  !  poll !"  said  the  Captain  ;  "them  shoddy 
pilot-jackets — I've  seen  'em !  A  cat's  paw  'd  blow 
em  all  to  rope-yarns  any  time  !" 

This  is  from  Yale  College,  that  foundation  of 
Avisdom,  where  the  boys  never  indulge  in  fun  : 

York  and  Johnson  were  room-mates,  and  were 
in  their  mutual  friendship  a  second  edition  of  Damon 
and  Pythias,  which  friendship  allowed  practical  sells 
and  jokes  upon  one  another  ud  ivjinilum.  York  was 
a  hard  student,  and  his  time  was  spent  in  vigorous 
attempts  to  reach  a  "  philosophical  stand,"  which 
would  have  been  attained  with  greater  ease  if  John- 
son had  not  systematically  devoted  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  the  tuning  of  a  second-hand  fiddle,  and 
from  morning  to  night  in  mixing  togethertsnatches 
of  disjointed  octaves. 

-Johnson's  love  for  music  was  inspired  by  the  de- 
votion of  Mr.  Smith,  his  teacher,  a  violinist,  who 
drew  sweet  sounds  from  Johnson's  violin,  and  much 
cash  from  his  pocket.  One  day,  however,  as  the 
pupil  expected  his  teacher  to  give  him  his  tri-week- 
ly  music-lesson,  and  heard  his  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs,  Johnson,  through  fear  of  a  failure  in  the 
recitation-room,  determined  for  once  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  annoying  his  studious  room-mate,  and 
begged  him,  as  he  jumped  into  a  narrow  closet  and 
shut  the  door,  hugging  in  his  arms  Liddcll  and 
Scott's  large  Lexicon  and  Anthon's  voluminously- 
annotated  '•  Horace,"  to  announce  to  his  teacher, 
Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  gone  out,  and  would  not 
return  for  two  hours!  "Certainly,"  said  York, 
just  as  Smith,  with  face  beaming  o'er  the  calcula- 
tion of  "one  dollar"  to  his  short  cash  account,  en- 
tered and  inquired : 

"  Mr.  Johnson  at  home  to-day  ?" 

"No,"  answered  York;  "he  has  gone  out,  but 
will  return  in  half  an  hour." 

"Ah!  then  I'll  wait,"  said  our  music-teacher, 
who  took  a  cozy  seat  and  whetted  his  impatience 
with  the  good  things  of  the  DraAver  for  that  month. 
About  forty  minutes  had  unconsciously  elapsed  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  ask  again :  "  Sure  he'll  be  back 
soon?" 

"Yes,"  answered  York;  "expect  him  every 
minute," 

"  Well,  guess  I'll  wait  ten  minutes  more,"  he 
said,  resuming  his  attack  on  llarper^s  Magazine^ 
until  one  hour  had  elapsed,  much  to  the  discomfort 


of  the  martyr  in  that  narrow  closet.  At  this  time 
Smith  made  his  adoo,  leaving  his  compliments  for 
Mr.  Johnson,  "Avho  would  never  progress  if  he 
didn't  practice  more." 

Just  as  Smith  closed  the  door  Johnson  emerged 
from  his  bath  of  perspiration,  and  threw  first  "  Lid- 
dell  and  Scott,"  and  then  "  Anthon"  at  the  head  of 
York,  raising  bumps  which  remained  permanent  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  phrenological  bump  of  Lan- 
guage. 

Little  Charlie  Waring  is  a  thoughtful,  soulful 
boy,  who  looks  into  your  face,  out  of  his  great  blue 
eyes,  and  says  such  wonderful  unaccountable  things. 
Though  he  is  such  a  little  fellow,  only  eight  years 
old,  still  he  goes  to  a  military  school.  One  day  last 
summer  he  stood  on  his  father's  balcony  at  Amster- 
dam, looking  at  the  rainbow,  and  wondering  what 
it  was.  Presently  he  went  into  the  library  and  said 
to  his  father : 

"  Papa,  what  is  the  rainbow  ?" 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  now,  Charlie,"  said  the  fa- 
ther.     "  I  am  reading." 

But  Charlie  still  stood,  looking  very  disappoint- 
ed, and  presently  his  father  said : 

"  At  some  future  time,  when  you  will  under- 
stand it,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

So  he  walked  away,  looking  troubled  and  thought- 
ful, and  took  his  stand  again  where  he  could  see  the 
beautiful  bow,  now  fading  away  in  the  evening  sky. 
Suddenly  a  gleam  of  light  came  across  his  face,  as 
if  some  angel  were  whispering  to  him,  and  he  ran 
into  the  parlor  and  said : 

"Papa!  I've  found  out  about  the  rainbow;  'tis 
the  angels  out  on  dress  parade !" 

The  angels  on  dress  parade  !  Who  but  a  little  in- 
nocent child  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  any  thing 
so  sweet  and  beautiful.'  Wh}^  will  we  ever  forget 
the  presence  of  the  angels?  Why  ever  forget  tlie 
presence  of  the  great  God,  Father  of  angels  and  of 
men  ? 


Our  Charlie,  being  the  youngest,  considers  it  his 
especial  privilege  to  go  wherever  his  mother  does, 
and  feels  that  he  has  been  deeply  injured  if  she 
makes  a  visit  without  him.  Forgetting  this,  how- 
ever, I  one  day  called  him  to  me  while  I  was  read- 
ing the  Bible,  and  said : 

"See  here,  Charlie,  what  Solomon  says  about 
punishing  little  boys  :  '  The  rod  and  reproof  bring- 
eth  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 
mother  to  shame. ' " 

Overlooking  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  and 
recurring  to  his  own  particular  grievance  imme- 
diately, he  turned  the  tables  on  me  by  exclaiming : 

"  Well,  what  does  she  evev  leave  him  by  him- 
self for  then?" 

A  LITTLE  friend  of  ours  was  reading  the  chron- 
ological list  of  the  patriarchs,  when,  coming  to  this 
verse  he  read:  "And  Methuselah  lived  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty -nine  years,  and  he  cZ/ec?."  Such  a 
monstrous  statement  as  that  he  seemed  to  think  re- 
quired double  asseveration,  so  he  read:  "And 
Methuselah  lived  nine  hundred  and  sixty -nine 
years,  and  lie  did!'''' 

One  of  our  little  boys,  about  eight  years  old, 
went  with  his  father  to  a  printing  establishment 
where  the  press  was  worked  by  horse,  or  rather  by 
mule,  power.  He  bought  a  book  with  which  he 
was  delighted,  but  in  a  few  days  was  much  puzzled 
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by  finding  several  leaves  had  been  inserted  upside 
down.  It  was  a  mystery  to  him  how  it  happened, 
and  one  with  which  he  worried  his  brain  several 
days.  At  length  he  came  to  me,  his  face  all  aglow 
with  excitement  at  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
exclaimed:  "Mother,  I've  found  it  out!  here's 
where  the  mules  didn't  pull  straight  I" 


Good  Brother  P ,  of  Concord  Presbj-tery,  is 

an  oft-hand  speaker,  and  like  most  men  of  that  class 
has  stereotype  expressions,  which,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  he  sometimes  applies  rather 
inappropriately.  Once  preaching  a  funeral  sermon, 
while  the  corpse  lay  before  him,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Here,  brethren,  we  have  before  us  a  living  wit- 
ness and  a  standing  vionwnent  of  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man hopes!" 

Brother  Hortox,  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  in 
North  Carolina,  had  an  original  way  of  dealing  with 
Bible  characters  and  Bible  truths,  which  sometimes 
provoked  a  smile.  Delivering  &,  sermon  once  on  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  and  endeavoring  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  name,  he  exclaimed: 

"Brethren,  you  know  there  are  some  in  this 
world  so  niggardly  that  they  are  never  willing  to 
give  a  fair  price  for  any  thing ;  you  may  fix  your 
price,  they  will  Jew  you  down,  and  Jeio  3-ou  down, 
and/ez^  you  down  to  the  last  cent.  Now,  my  breth- 
ren, 3'ou  all  know  that  the  children  of  Abraham 
have  always  been,  and  still  are,  notorious  ^oy  jewing 
folks  down — hence  thev  are  called  the  JeicsP^ 


Since  the  assassination  of  the  late  much-lament- 
ed President,  "Old  Abe's  jokes"  have  naturally 
been  but  little  in  vogue.  It  is  nevertheless  an  un- 
disputed fact  that  honest  Abraham  Avas  a  most  in- 
veterate joker  and  fun-lover.  \Vhile''tis  true  that 
thousands  in  print  have  been  attributed  to  him 
wdiich  he  never  perpetrated  nor  heard  of,  it  is  equal- 
ly true  that  many  really  funny  things  were  said  by 
him  which,  as  Burns  says  in  his  "Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook,"  were  "never  penned."  And  this  that 
I'm  going  to  tell  was  related  to  me  by  Albert  B. 
Chandler,  who  Avas  and  is  a  cipher  operator  in  the 
office  of  Major  Eckert,  novr  Assistant-Secretary  of 
War: 

"The  President  was  sitting  by  my  table,"  said 
Albert,  "one  evening,  as  was  his  custom  almost  ev- 
ery evening,  reading  the  dispatches  of  the  afternoon. 
There  was  nothing  in  any  of  the  dispatches  of  much 
importance.  All  was  still  without,  save  the  pecul- 
iar nasal,  whining  cry  of  newsboys'  song — '  Phila- 
delphia \\\-qui-vyV  The  President  laid  down  the 
last  slip  and  his  spectacles  simultaneously,  and 
caught  up  the  newsboys'  cry,  repeating,  'Phila- 
delphia In-^uj-ry !'  in  their  very  accent  and  key. 
After  singing  about  three  verses  of  the  laconic 
song,  he  said :  '  Boys,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  joke 
the  Chicago  newsboys  came  on  me  ?'  And  Albert 
and  Bates  and  Charley  Tinker,  the  only  audience 
of  the  President,  as  with  one  voice,  said  '  No,'  and 
intimated  that  they  would  like  to  know  it.  '  Well,' 
said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  soon  after  I  was  nominated  for 
President  at  Chicago,  I  went  up  one  day,  and  one 
of  the  first  really  distinguished  men  who  waited  on 
me  was  a  picture-man,  who  politely  asked  mo  to 
favor  him  with  a  sitting  for  my  picture.  Now  at 
that  time  there  were  less  photographs  of  my  phiz 
than  at  present,  and  I  went  straightway  with  the 
artist,  who  detained  me  but  a  moment,  and  took 
one  of  the  most  really  life-like  pictures  I  have  ever 


seen  of  myself,  from  the  fact  that  he  gave  me  no 
fixing  nor  X)Ositions.  But  this  stifi^,  ungovernable 
hair  of  mine  was  all  sticking  every  way,  very  much 
as  it  is  now,  I  suppose  ;  and  so  the  operation  of  his 
camera  was  but  "  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 
I  departed,  and  did  not  think  of  pictures  again  until 
that  evening  I  was  gratified  and  flattered  at  the  cry 
of  newsboys  who  had  gone  to  vending  the  pictures  : 
"  'Ere's  yer  last  picter  of  Old  Abe !  He'll  look  bet- 
ter when  he  gets  his  hair  combed  |"  '  " 


The  Honorable  Thomas  Corwin,  Tom  Cor- 
win,  the  Wagon-Bo}^,  Senator,  Minister,  etc.,  died 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Some  amusing  anecdotes  of  him 
have  since  been  published,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
must  be  in  the  Drawer : 

His  very  dark  complexion  was  often  made  the 
subject  of  jokes  by  Corwin  and  his  friends.  Thom- 
as F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky  (Avho  had  a  very  red 
complexion  himself,  and  who  used  to  frequently  re- 
late a  story  connected  therewith,  which,  like  many 
details  of  the  Strong  divorce  case,  will  not  bear 
publication),  once  told  an  adventure  which  he  had 
with  Mr.  Corwin  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  Mr.  Corwin's 
place  of  residence.  Marshall  had  stopped  at  Leb- 
anon overnight,  and  had  registered  himself  at  the 
hotel  as  "  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky."  While  sit- 
ting in  the  public  room  in  the  evening  he  noticed  a 
neatly-dressed  colored  man  enter  the  hall,  and,  ap- 
proaching the  register,  begin  to  read  it.  When  he 
had  reached  Marshall's  name  he  read  it  aloud,  and 
asked  the  clerk  if  "  Mr.  Marshall  was  in  the  hotel." 
The  clerk  replied  by  pointing  him  to  the  gentleman 
in  question.  The  colored  man  approached  Marshall, 
saluted  him  \exy  respectfully,  and  asked  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  Lexington  family  of  Marshalls.  JMar- 
shall  was,  as  he  expressed  it  afterward,  "somewhat 
put  out  by  the  familiar  manner  of  the  '  culled  gem- 
man  ;' "  but  answered  civilly  that  he  did.  The  col- 
ored man  was  delighted  to  hear  it  and  to  meet  him. 

"I  had,"  he  said,  "the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  INIarshall  from  1831  to 
1835." 

Mr.  Marshall,  thinking  he  had  met  one  of  the  old 
family  servants  who  had"  run  away"  from  Ken- 
tucky to  freedom  in  Ohio,  Vv^as  about  to  ply  him 
with  questions,  but  found  no  opportunity  of  "  get- 
ting in  a  word  edgeways."  The  coloi'ed  man  asked 
in  rapid  succession  after  the  various  members  of  the 
famih',  spoke  feelingly  and  familiarly  of  old  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  the  head  of  the  Kentucky  Marshall 
family,  and  at  last  asked  if  the  gentleman  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Henry  Clsij.  On  Marshall  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative  the  colored  gentleman  be- 
gan to  tell,  in  a  voice  intended  for  the  little  crowd 
of  listeners  who  had  gathered  around,  some  remi- 
niscences of  Henry  Clay,  one  of  which  he  began  by 
the  remark, 

"  When  I  was  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Clay — " 

"You  in  Congress  with  Mr.  Clay?"  interrupted 
Marshall— "you  in  Congress?" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  yes,  Sir.     My  name  is  Tom  Corwin." 

"  Tom  Corwin !"  exclaimed  Marshall.  "Excuse 
me,  but  I  thought  you  were  a  free  negro." 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Corwin,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  1845  or  1846,  arguing  seriously  against  the 
morality  of  the  projected  war  against  Mexico,  per- 
mitted his  appreciation  of  broad  humor  to  lead  him 
into  the  extravagant  expression,  "  If  I  were  a  Mex- 
ican, as  I  am  an  American,  I  would  welcome  you 
with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves."     A  few 
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years  aftei',  when  this  expression  had  been  quoted 
by  the  newspapers  until  it  had  become  as  familiar 
as  "household  words,"  Mr.  Corwin  was  retained  as 
counsel  for  a  man  charged  with  murder,  and  who, 
he  claimed,  acted  in  self-defense.  In  his  closing 
speech  to  the  jury  Corwin  pictured  the  condition 
of  his  client  as  endeavoring  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
poPtra^'cd  the  murdered  man  as  forcing  it  upon  him, 
dogging  his  steps,  denouncing  him  as  a  coward,  and 
at  last  threatening  to  strike  him.  "  What,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "would  you  have  done  in  such  an  emerg- 
ency.' What,  Sir,"  turning  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney, "what  would  you  have  done.?" 

"Done,"  replied  the  attorney,  with  great  grav- 
ity—  "done;  I  w^ould  have  welcomed  him  with 
bloody  hands  to  a  hospitable  grave." 

The  jury  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  Cor- 
win lost  his  case. 


A  WORTHY  clergA'man  (and  the  clergy  are  spe- 
cially invited  to  visit  the  Drawer  with  their  pleas- 
ant experiences)  writes  to  us  from  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania : 

The  little  county  seat  of  N L ,  on  the 

eastern  border  of  Ohio,  though  now,  in  the  days  of 
railroads,  a  secluded  place,  was  once  famous  for  the 
ability  of  its  lawyers,  such  men  as  E.  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  A.  W.  Loomis,  Judges  Spaulding 
and  Coffin  practicing  at  its  bar.  C.  L.  Vallandi- 
gham  and  the  famous  M'Cook  family  were  also 
raised  there.  It  was  also  famed  for  the  mischief- 
making,  fun-loving  character  of  its  boys.  To  give 
one  instance :  In  one  of  the  churches  there  was  a 
protracted  meeting  in  progress,  and  after  preaching 
it  was  customary  to  have  prayer-meeting.  The 
boys  in  the  Academy  of  the  place  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  meeting,  but  on  returning  were  strictly 
examined  as  to  text  and  hymns  by  the  Principal, 
in  evidence  that  tliey  had  really  attended  the  meet- 
ing. As  the  boys  were  not  religiously  inclined  it 
was  customary  for  about  a  dozen  to  get  permission 
to  go  to  church,  and  then  b}^  lot  choose  two  who 
should  really  go  and  take  down  the  text,  hymns, 
and  notes  of  the  sermon.  The  others  would  enjoy 
themselves  about  town  till  church  was  out,  when 
the}'  would  all  meet  at  some  appointed  place,  and 
each  get  a  copy  of  the  notes  that  had  been  taken  to 
be  ready  for  examination.  The  place  where  they 
thus  met  was  a  shoemaker's  shop,  just  across  the 
alley  and  facing  the  side  of  the  church.  Here  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  boys  were  waiting  on  one  oc- 
casion for  the  church  to  close.  But  the  meeting 
was  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  a  matter  of 
no  small  interest  was  the  fact  that  "Old  Music" 
was  there — a  large  colored  man,  who  drove  a  dray 
about  town,  and  Avas  not  so  much  noted  for  his  mor- 
als as  for  his  vocal  powers.  His  voice  was  clear, 
loud,  mellow,  and  musical.  "  Old  Music"  dropped 
into  the  prayer -meeting  after  preaching.  He 
wouldn't  kneel,  but  he  enjoyed  the  singing,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "mos'  powerful."  The  night  was 
warm,  the  windows  up,  and  they  were  singing  with 
great  spirit  a  hymn,  the  chorus  of  which  was : 
"And  we'll  pass  over  Jordan, 
Come  go  along  with  me; 
And  we'll  pass  over  Jordan, 
And  sound  the  Jubilee." 

"Old  Music"  was  in  his  element;  he  laid  his 
head  back  in  the  Avindow ;  and  his  voice,  rich,  sweet, 
and  full,  sounded  loud  above  all  voices  in  the  con- 
gregation. jMost  of  the  bovs  in  the  shop  were  re- 
ally enjoying  the  singing,  when  one  of  their  num- 


ber, Joe  Parr,  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul,  pro- 
posed that  they  make  "Old  Music"  change  the 
tune,  and  declared  if  they  would  contribute  a  dime 
apiece  he  would  see  that  the  thing  was  done.  The 
money  was  produced,  and  Joe  had  a  short  consulta- 
tion with  a  little  weasel-faced  apprentice,  in  whom 
there  was  more  imp  than  boy ;  and  immediatel}^  the 
little  fellow,  armed  with  a  pair  of  rib-jawed  pincers, 
crossed  the  alley  and  crawled  up  the  jutting  foun- 
dation of  the  church  in  the  dark,  just  as  they  were 
singing  the  chorus  for  the  last  time.  "  Old  Music" 
was  exerting  all  his  powers ;  every  ear  was  filled 
with  the  tones  of  his  voice ;  he  was  on  the  last  line : 

"And  sound  the — " 
Here  he  broke  out  into  the  wildest,  most  terrific 
howl  to  which  mortal  ear  ever  listened,  so  full  of 
thrilling  terror  that  it  seemed  instantly  to  paralyze 
every  voice  in  the  church.  In  a  moment  all  was 
explained  b}'-  the  squealing  voice  of  the  little  shoe- 
maker saj'ing,  in  half-frightened,  half-angry  tones, 
"  Let  go  my  pincers  and  I'll  let  go  your  ear !"  He 
had  caught  "  Old  Music"  by  the  ear. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  bad  char- 
acter of  the  negro  and  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
whole  affair  saved  the  guilty  parties  from  the  pun- 
ishment they  so  richly  merited  in  thus  disturbing  a 
worshiping  assembly. 

General  Rosecrans  was  on  this  coast  (says  a 
Californian)  lately,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  gro- 
tesque sayings  and  doings  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion. On  one  occasion,  riding  through  a  dilapidated 
mining  carvp.  made  of  canvas  and  split  stakes,  near 
the  summit  ui'  the  Sierras,  he  passed  the  length  of 
its  only  street  without  meeting  a  human  being ;  but 
at  the  end  of  the  village  he  encountered  a  brawny 
IMexican,  sunning  himself  in  a  door-way,  while  an 
"honest  miner,"  leaning  against  the  door-frame, 
was  lazil}^  notching  it  with  his  jack-knife.  The 
following  colloquy  ensued : 

General.  "  My  friend,  wliat  place  is  this  ?" 

Honest  IMiner  (slowly  whittling,  without  look- 
ing up).  "What  place?" 

General.  "Yes,  what  place  is  this .'" 

Honest  Miner  (after  a  long  pause,  still  whit- 
tling). "What  place?" 

General  (a  little  impatiently).  "Yes!  I  asked 
you  icliai  place!" 

Honest  Miner  (looking  up).  "What  place  is 
this  ?  Well,  it's  Butte  City,  and  a  gay  old  town 
it  was  in  its  day,  yer  bet  yer  life !" 


The  sententiousness  peculiar  to  California  was 
better  exemplified  at  Stockton,  some  years  since, 
when  a  man  was  awakened  at  dead  of  night  by  the 
noise  of  a  burglar  climbing  in  at  his  window.  Seiz- 
ing his  ever-present  pistol,  he  pointed  it,  unloaf^led, 
at  the  burglar,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  "Git!" 
The  burglar,  foiled  in  his  operations,  raised  his  head 
over  the  window-sill,  and  replied,  "You  bet!" 
dropped,  and  was  seen  no  more. 


One  more :  A  teamster,  bound  to  Eeese  River, 
a  mining  region  where  great  expectations  have 
most  generally  been  realized  in  small  results,  while 
driving  up  a  long,  dusty  hill,  overtook  a  weary 
Dutchman,  who  was  toiling  along  in  the  heat  and 
dust  with  a  mining  kit  and  other  traps  packed  upon 
his  back.  The  good-natured  teamster  called  out : 
"Won't  yer  ride.  Mister?  You  look  tuckered." 
The  reply  of  the  disgusted  Dutchman  Avas,  "No, 
no,  I  won't  ride  one  shtep ;  I'se  bin  such  a  big  fool 
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as  ter  go  to  Reesh  River  !"     That  was  doing  pen- 
ance for  foolishness  with  a  vengeance. 


Indiana  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
the  State  in  which  restive  partners  under  the  matri- 
monial yoke  can  more  easily  become  twain  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Republic.  She  must  now 
yield  the  palm  to  Oregon,  where  the  outgivings 
of  "an  uneasy  civilization"  are  less  trammeled  by 
law,  usage,  and  custom  than  elsewhere;  all  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  following  "decree  of 
divorce"  granted  by  an  indulgent  spouse  to  her  be- 
loved husband,  at  Umatilla,  Oregon  : 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I  hereby  give, 
grant,  and  bequeath  unto  ray  beloved  husband,  Proudhon 
St.  Felix,  a  full  and  free  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony, granting  and  bequeathing  unto  him,  my  beloved 
husband,  all  the  happiness  he  can  get.  Witness  my  hand 
and  seal  this  8th  day  of  September,  a.d.  1S65.  This  di- 
vorce is  granted  for  a  little  rat-colored  mule,  •which  he 
gives  to  me.  her 

"  Mauy  St.  +  Felix." 
mark. 

The  above  is  a  veritable  document. 


When  a  certain  town  in  Iowa  was  in  its  infancy 
the  inhabitants  thereof  had  some  peculiar  waj^s  of 
testifying  their  likes  and  dislikes.  For  instance, 
one  man  once  thought  he  had  cause  for  complaint 
against  another,  so  taking  a  "shooting  iron"  in  his 
hand  he  started  forth  in  quest  of  satisfaction.  Ar- 
riving at  the  hotel  of  his  enemy,  ho  found  him 
quietly  seated  in  his  own  room,  enjoying  himself 
over  rum-and-water.  Without  ado  the  intruder 
commenced  firing,  but  none  of  the  shots  took  effect. 
His  target,  without  bsing  the  least  dismayed,  cool- 
ly picked  up  an  umbrella  from  the  floor,  and  throw- 
ing it  at  him,  exclaimed,  "Go  'way  now!  you 
sha'n't  be  shooting  around  here !" 


In  Central  New  York  there  lived  a  man  who  was 
a  stanch  adherent  to  old-time  customs,  and  very 
suspicious  of  modern  improvements.  Railroads 
he  particularly  denounced,  prophesjdng  that  they 
would  never  come  into  general  use  ;  and  for  years 
he  carried  his  aversion  so  far  as  not  to  look  upon  a 
train  of  cars.  But  one  day  a  friend  induced  him  to 
accompany  him  to  a  railway-station,  in  order  to 
examine  a  locomotive,  with  a  view  to  softening  his 
prejudice.  His  examination  was  a  cynical  one, 
and  while  he  yet  stood  looking  at  the  train,  it  start- 
ed up,  and  after  going  a  few  rods  returned  to  its  for- 
mer position. 

"  There !  there  !"  said  the  man.  "  I  don't  want 
to  see  any  more !  It's  just  as  I  knew  it  would  be  ! 
The  thing's  just  as  likely  to  go  one  way  as  another. 
It's  all  a  humbug,  I  tell  you — all  a  humbug!" 

And  the  poor  man  lived  and  died  in  the  same 
faith. 


I  SAID  one  day  to  Charley  Wipe,  the  most  invet- 
erate joker  in  our  neighborhood ; 

"  Did  you  ever  get  the  worst  of  it  in  3^our  many 
and  serious  encounters?" 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  did  get  'boxed  up'  once 
rather  neatly." 

"How?"^ 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  You  know  what  an 
awfully  rough  voice  Sid  Tole  has  got.  Well,  one 
day  I  was  at  work  hoeing  corn  with  three  or  four 
of  the  boys,  and  Sid  came  by. 

"  'Boys,'  I  sung  out,  'here  comes  a  man  with 
the  voice  of  a  jackass. ' 


"  'And  there,'  instantly  retorted  Sid,  'goes  the 
jackass  with  the  voice  of  a  man !' 

"The  boys  grinned  audibly,  and  I  was  shut  up 
tight  as  a  clam." 


James  Sjiitiiers,  Esq.,  is  our  particular  friend. 
We  always  loved  him,  and  we  shall  do  so  to  the 
end  of  life.  "A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind."  His  wife  governs  him  after  the  Dobbs  style 
of  female  dominion ;  and  he  meekly  bows  his  head 
to  the  yoke,  and  acknowledges  the  justice  of  his  des- 
tiny. Blessed  man!  His  usual  song,  when  at 
work,  is  thundered  out  with  evident  unction  as  fol- 
lows : 

"O  stand  the  storm, 
It  won't  be  long, 

We'll  anchor  by-aud-by!" 

We  regret  to  say  that  Smithers  has  a  distressing 
peculiarity  in  his  disposition.  He  is  superstitious 
to  the  last  degree.  He  listened  to  ghost  stories 
when  he  was  a  comparative  infant,  and  isn't  well 
of  it  yet.  He  is  a  believer  in  spiritual  existences, 
and  believes  also  that  they  walk  the  earth.  He 
was  never  known  to  visit  a  cemetery  after  night, 
and  was  never  heard  to  speak  of  apparitions  except 
in  a  low,  tremulous,  timid  voice. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Smithers  attended  a 
Temperance  or  some  other  sort  of  meeting  at  one 
of  the  restaurants  in  town;  and  we  are  pained  to 
add  that  he  remained  until  a  late  hour.  He  started 
for  home  in  a  condition  of  unusual  exhilaration. 
He  walked  up  Walnut  Street  with  an  excited  step, 
and  ever  and  anon,  despite  his  apparent  cheerful- 
ness, he  gloomily  anticipated  a  reverse  of  fortune 
when  he  should  arrive  at  home.  He  saw  Waterloo 
in  the  distance ;  but  driving  back  the  fears  which 
were  beginning  to  neutralize  the  eftects  of  the  res- 
taurant, he  sang  his  favorite  song : 
"O  stand  the  storm. 
It  won't  be  long, 

We'll  anchor  b3'-and-by!" 

Smithers  reached  his  humble  dwelling,  opened 
the  door,  stumbled  in  darkness  over  half  a  dozen 
chairs,  and  then  clambered  up  stairs  to  his  virtuous 
bedchamber.  As  he  entered,  a  broad  streak  of 
moonshine  from  the  large  window  fell  full  on  the 
carpet,  and  gave  a  kind  of  sepulchral  twilight  to 
the  room.  Near  this  window,  not  ten  feet  from 
him,  and  partially  obscured  by  the  curtain,  stood  a 
tall  form,  perhaps  seven  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
a  shaggy  head,  and  a  face  so  positively  supernat- 
ural and  revolting  that  Smithers  sank  to  his  knees 
with  overwhelming  fear. 

"I  say,  Sally  dear!''  called  out  the  poor  gentle- 
man so  soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  voice.  He 
expected  his  wife  to  answer,  but  no  answer  came. 
The  apparition,  with  its  great,  staring,  superhuman 
eyes,  looked  down  on  him  from  its  lofty  height,  and 
Smithers  imagined  that  it  was  approaching  him. 
"  I  say,  Sally !  oh,  dear  Sally  !  come  here  !" 

Every  thing  was  still.  Not  a  mouse  stirred. 
But  the  frightened  man  still  fancied  that  the  giant 
spectre  was  nearing  him,  and  he  fancied,  too,  that 
he  could  feel  its  hot  breath  moving  through  his  hair 
and  over  his  face.  It  was  horrible !  He  tried  to 
climb  from  his  knees,  but  he  hadn't  the  ability  to 
move.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  keep  his  posi- 
tion, wring  his  hands  in  anguish,  call  upon  the  name 
of  his  beloved  wife,  and  direct  his  stony  and  fasci- 
nated gaze  to  the  awful  countenance  of  the  spectre. 

At  twelve  o'clock  that  night  a  well-known  citizen 
of  this  place,  while  passing  the  residence  of  Mr. 
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Smithers,  was  startled  by  cries,  wails,  prayers,  en- 
treaties, and  objurgations  of  all  descriptions. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ghost !  please  don't !  Keep  away !  I 
say,  Sally !  for  mercy's  sake,  come  here !  Oh,  keep 
away !  I'll  reform  !  I  won't  stay  out  of  nights  any 
more  !     Murder !  mercy ! 

'I'll  stand  the  storm, 
It  won't  be  long — ' 
Mercy!" 

The  well-known  citizen  rushed  into  the  house, 
hastened  up  stairs  in  the  direction  of  the  terrific 
noises,  and  found  poor  Smithers  lying  flat  on  his 
back  near  the  door,  apparent!}^  in  the  last  struggles 
of  dissolving  nature.  He  was  holding  his  arms  up 
perpendicularly  from  his  body,  and  was  kicking 
with  awful  energy  against  some  imaginary  object. 

"Smithers!  what  on  earth  is  the  matter.^"  ex- 
claimed the  citizen,  placing  the  poor  man  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  and  trying  to  console  him  in  his  af- 
fliction. 

"There!  there!  there!"  hissed  Smithers,  point- 
ing to  the  terrible  apparition,  and  catching  his 
breath  with  spasmodic  quickness.  The  citizen  went 
up  to  the  spectre  —  a  little  startled  himself,  by- 
the-way.  He  laughed  outright  when  he  discovered 
that  the  apparition  consisted  of  several  pieces  of  fur- 
niture piled  on  each  other,  encircled  by  drapery, 
and  topped  by  one  of  those  horrible  masks  which 
you  may  see  at  the  shops.  Due  explanations  were 
given.  Smithers  was  brought  fully  to  life  j  but  he 
didn't  see  his  wife  until  next  day.  She  had  ab- 
sconded for  the  night. 

Smithers  has  reformed.  He  doesn't  stav  out  late 
of  nights.  But  in  view  of  the  spectral  trick  which 
his  wife  played  on  him  he  still  sings : 

"I'll  stand  the  storm, 
It  won't  be  long, 

We'll  anchor  by-and-by !" 


Old  Dr.  Joe  II ,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  a  rath- 
er peculiar  character.  He  is  far  from  being  the 
handsomest  person  in  the  world ;  in  fact,  he  is  said 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  veritable  knife  which  falls 
to  the  plainest  man.  He  has  but  one  eye,  and  that 
squints,  and  is  near-sighted.  But  "handsome  is  as 
handsome  does,"  and  the  Doctor  has  many  sterling 
qualities,  which  endear  him  to  all  lovers  of  good  or- 
der and  morality.  Among  the  others  is  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  the  habit  of  profanity  too  often  in- 
dulged in  by  persons  who  would  otherwise  pass  for 
gentlemen.  To  hear  a  string  of  oaths  nettles  the 
Doctor  very  much ;  and  he  often  has  independence 
and  spirit  enougli  to  tell  the  pei'son  using  such  lan- 
guage what  he  thinks  of  it,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
too,  as  confounds,  if  it  does  not  convict.  But  the 
Doctor  once  met  bis  match.  One  rainy  evening  he 
stepped  into  a  barber's  shop  for  a  shave,  standing 
his  umbrella  (a  rather  dilapidated  specimen)  in  a 
corner.  Soon  afterward  a  young  man — a  stranger 
— stepped  in  with  a  nice  new  umbrella  and  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  the  Doctor's.  In  some  conversa- 
tion with  the  barber  the  new-comer  let  out  an  oath 
or  two.  This  was  too  much  for  old  Joe,  who  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lecture  the  guilty  party  in 
round  terms  for  the  ill-breeding  and  disregard  of 
morals  and  religion  his  conduct  betokened.  The 
lecture  was  taken  in  good  part  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  who  acknowledged  his  fault, 
saying  it  was  a  bad  habit  he  had  acquired,  and  of 
which  ho  wotdd  endeavor  to  break  himself,  thank- 
ing the  Doctor  for  his  timely  reminder.  Here  the 
matter  dropped.    The  Doctor  took  the  vacant  chair 


and  was  shaved.  This  over,  he  resigned  his  seat  to 
the  recipient  of  his  lecture,  and  proceeded  to  invest 
himself  with  his  cravat,  coat,  etc.,  after  which  he 
inadvertently  picked  up  the  new-comer's  umbrella 
and  started  for  the  door.  The  latter  was  watching 
him,  and  arrested  him  thus: 

"See  here,  ^Id  Squinty,  you  gave  me  a  lecture 
a  short  time  ago.  It's  my  turn  now.  Of  all  the 
lowest,  meanest,  most  despicable  tricks  a  man  can 
be  guilty  of,  stealing  another's  umbrella  is  tlie 
wor.st." 

The  Doctor  drew  a  focus  on  the  umbrella,  set  it 
down,  took  his  own,  and  left  the  shop  without  a 
word,  greeted,  however,  by  a  roar  of  laughter  from 
the  inmates. 


A  RECENT  English  work  presents  the  following 
philosophical  poem : 

Commandments  ten 
♦■  God  gave  to  men, 
But  none  gave  loomcn; 
So  what  they  like 
They  keep  or  break, 
And  woe  to  him 
Who  calls  it  sinning. 

When  conrtsh'p's  on, 

Then  well  they  don 

Both  smiles  and  dresses; 

But  wed  and  joined. 

Take  what  you  fmd 

In  hif.s  or  rtdsscs — 

They're  right !  they're  women. 

rii !  man  so  strong, 
liow  thou'rt  undone 
When  Avoman  rceak 
Thou  tak'st  to  keep  ! 
She  says,  "•  Obey;" 
But  thou  must  pay — 
She's  right!    she's  woman. 


The  John  o'  Groats  Journal  gives  the  following : 

Two  worthies  who  had  quarreled,  and  Avho  had 
been  vowing  vengeance  on  each  other  for  some  time, 
happened  to  meet  recently  in  a  public  house  in  Pul- 
teneytown,  where  thc}'^  mutually  determined  to  set- 
tle up  old  scores,  mine  host  volunteering  to  act  as 
referee.  The  most  natural  weapon,  the  fist,  was  of 
course  the  only  one  that  had  occurred  to  them  ;  l)ut 
mine  host,  having  one  eye  to  his  business  and  an- 
other to  his  fun,  suggested  that  their  quarrel  was 
not  one  which  should  be  settled  by  the  vulgar  re- 
sort to  fisticuffs.  Would  they  allow  him  to  select 
the  weapons  with  Avhich  they  should  fight? 

"Agreed,"  said  both  the  worthies. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  mine  host,  "you  shall 
fight  it  out  across  this  table,  and  3'our  weapons  shall 
be,  not  pistols,  but  soda-water  bottles." 

A  dozen  baskets  having  been  supplied  to  each, 
the  fight  began  in  downright  earnest,  each  firing 
away  his  corks  as  fast  as  he  could  make  them  "  pop," 
and  by  the  time  that  each  had  stood  a  dozen  rounds 
from  his  opponent  they  were  tired  enough,  and  the 
ludicrousness  of  the  operations  having  changed  their 
wrath  to  laughter  loud  and  long,  they  shook  hands 
and  departed,  not  foes,  but  friends. 


An  editor  and  his  wife  were  walking  out  in  tlic 
bright  moonlight  one  evening.  Like  all  editois' 
wives,  she  was  of  an  exceedingh'  poetic  nature, 
and  said  to  her  mate,  "Notice  that  moon;  how 
In-ight,  and  calm,  and  beautiful  !'■'  "  Couldn't  think 
of  noticiug  it  for  any  less  than  the  usual  rates— a 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  twelve  lines!" 
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IN  AND  AROUND  RICHMOND. 


EUINS  OF   RICUMOND  AND   PETERSBUEG   KAILEOAD  BKIDGE. 


PROFESSOR  CREASY  has  described  what 
he  termed  the  "Six  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World."  His  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  to 
find  out :  first,  what  constitutes  a  decisive  bat- 
tle ;  and,  second,  which,  out  of  many  famous 
combats,  deserved  the  character.  The  differ- 
ence among  them  is  obviously  one  of  degree. 
All  battles,  great  or  small,  decide  something ; 
and  the  greatest  of  them  arc  but  expressions 
of  the  results  prepared  by  slow-working  influ- 
ences and  conditions.  The  word  event,  applied 
with  ju'st  precision  by  those  masters  of  the  ex- 
act sciences,  the  French  savans  and  the  En- 
glish betting-ring,  to  a  horse-race  or  a  revolu- 
tion, meets  the  question.  Battles  are  events. 
They  follow  rather  than  originate.  The  fate 
of  Rome  was  settled  long  before  Actium,  and 
that  of  Napoleon  before  Waterloo.  The  going 
off  of  Cleopatra  or  the  coming  up  of  the  Prus- 
sians did  not  settle  the  establishment  of  the 


Roman  or  the  fall  of  the  French  empire. 
Cromwell's  "crowning  mercy"  of  Worcester, 
as  he  used  to  call  it,  crowned  Charles  II.  if  it 
crowned  any  one.  It  afforded  the  latter  per- 
son a  few  more  years  of  leisure  for  the  culture 
of  wild  oats,  and  for  forgetting  the  blunders 
which  had  brought  his  father  to  the  block. 
That  brief  interval  past,  the  bones  of  the  victor 
were  on  the  gil^bet,  and  the  vanquished  was  on 
the  throne  of  England. 

All  wondered  why  Bull  Run  was  not  deci- 
sive. Johnston  could  have  made  it  so,  it  was 
the  custom  to  allege,  if  he  had  liad  more  am- 
munition, more  cavalry,  more  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  things  in  Washington,  and,  above 
all,  more  audacity.  It  is  now  seen  tliat,  had 
the  advantages  of  that  day  been  pushed  to  the 
utmost  and  Washington  been  captured,  the  re- 
sult of  the  war,  though  it  miglit  have  been  post- 
poned, would  hardly  have  been  altered.    Stead- 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  18GG,  by  Harper  and  Brother?,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Yoi-k. 
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ier  and  deeper  causes  were  beneath  the  fortunes 
of  battle.  Accidents  had  their  eifect  in  both  di- 
rections, on  botli  sides.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of  mineral  oil  in 
rcnnsylvania  furnished  an  unlooked-for  sub- 
stitute for  cotton  in  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial systems  of  the  North.  The  unaccountable 
panic  which  folloAved  the  repulse  at  Manassas 
gave  the  South  time  to  organize  and  develop 
her  military  resources.  But  things  like  these 
are  but  pebbles  or  reefs  which  slightly  divert  or 
temporarily  obstruct  the  current  of  events  with- 
oiit  stopping  or  materially  retarding  its  progress 
to  the  assured  end.  To  the  contemporary  ob- 
server they  are  apt  to  appear  all-controlling ; 
but  as  the  present  fades  into  the  past,  they 
lose  their  apparent  importance  with  every  year 
till  they  are  assigned  their  true  value  by  fin- 
ished history,  if  history  can  ever  be  called  fin- 
ished. 

The  London  Times,  in  the  true  spirit  of  that 
criticism  which  settles  everything  with  a  phrase, 
termed  the  combats  of  the  war  "gigantic  skirm- 
ishes," mere  military  demonstrations — that  is,' 
as  indeterminate  in  their  immediate  issue  as  in 
their  bearing  on  the  general  struggle.  That 
designation  might  as  well  be  applied  to  nearly 
all  Wellington's  European  battles,  save  his  last, 
and  even  to  that  so  far  as  liis  own  army  was 
concerned.  The  topography  of  our  battle- 
fields generally  combined  with  the  stubborn 
character  of  the  troops  on  both  sides  to  prevent 
a,  crushing  rout.  On  a  vast  plain,  mostly  cov- 
ered with  wood,  a  reliable  rec(»nnoissance  was 
very  difficult,  and  the  manoeuvring  of  large 
armies  with  energy  and  effect  correspondingly 
so.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  comparison  be- 
tAveen  American  and  European  campaigns  were 
furnished  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  coun- 
try is  open  and  undulating,  with  bold  streams 
and  few  or  no  swamps.  Operations  there  were 
rapid,  sweeping,  and  effective.  From  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  Port  Re- 
public, M'Dowell,  and  New  Hope  collisions 
were  battles  and  reverses  defeats.  It  was  the 
grave  of  armies  and  of  military  rcptitations. 
Patterson,  Miles,  Shields,  Fremont,  Banks,  Mil- 
ro}^,  Early,  are  among  the  unburicd  shades  that 
stalk  along  the  Styx  of  the  Shenandoah.  To 
the  commanders  in  that  district  are  peculiarly 
applicable  the  classic  epitaph  on  the  cow,  who 
lived  in  clover  and  "died  all  over."  There 
gun-boats  were  unheard  of  and  iron-clads  a 
myth.  Warfiire  was  wholly  terrestrial.  A 
"change  of  base"  was  unknown,  because  no 
base  existed  except  what  generalship  created. 
Till  Sheridan's  torch  erased  it  from  the  military 
map  that  once  beautiful  and  always  historic 
vale  was  the  Flanders  of  the  South,  ever  fought 
for  but  never  conquered.  The  only  fragment 
of  mountain  territory  that  adhered  in  spirit  to 
the  Confederacy,  its  record  serves  to  show  how 
seriously  the  contest  might  have  been  prolonged 
had  all  the  upland  nominally  included  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  latter  ])roved  as  standi  to  its 
fortunes.      Save  along  the  skirts  of  the  Blue 


Ridge  the  Confederacy  existed  only  on  the 
plains  that  border  the  sea.  It  fell,  like  that 
other  edifice  that  was  built  upon  the  sand. 

We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  play  neither 
the  military  nor  the  philosophic  historian. 
That  task  is  for  other  pens,  present  or  to  come. 
We  feel  qualified  neither  for  its  Froissart — the 
racy  raconteur  of  feats  he  saw — nor  for  its  cold 
and  passionless  Guizot,  mercilessly  picking  to 
jpieces  its  springs  and  movements  and  calmly 
solving  the  cui  bono.  We  are  very  sure  that 
abler  hands  will  eliminate  from  the  bloody  story 
all  the  lessons  it  contains  for  America  and  the 
world.  Our  intention  is  only  to  sketch  a  por- 
tion of  its  theatre — to  follow,  in  a  slight  and 
desultory  way,  the  furor  of  the  cannon-shot  as 
it  deepened  toward  Richmond,  making  the  pen- 
cil supplement  the  pen  in  delineating  some  of 
the  most  notable  scenes  as  they  now  appear. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simply  described  than 
the  profile  of  the  country  near  the  falls  of  the 
James.  It  is  naturally  a  smooth  plain,  sloping 
very  gradually  toward  the  east.  What  are  callec*! 
hills  are  only  the  intervals  of  the  original  sur- 
face left  by  the  w.ashing  of  the  water-courses. 
It  has  but  two  levels,  say  one  hundred  feet  apart. 
One  is  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  the  other  the  bed 
of  the  streams.  The  Chickahominy,  the  James, 
and  all  the  other  rivers,  run  southeast,  their 
short  affluents  coming  in,  generally  from  the 
north,  at  regular  intervals,  forming,  with  the 
"hills"  between,  so  many  intrenchments  and 
wet  ditches.  M'Clellan  used  them,  along  the 
Chickahominy,  rather  as  traverses,  protecting 
his  flanks  while  his  front  pressed  westward. 
For  Lee,  in  18G4-5,  they  were,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  James,  front  defenses,  looking  to 
the  southeast. 

The  conformation  of  the  ground  thus  requir- 
ing an  army  moving  on  Richmond  to  approach 
it  diagonally  along  the  crests  of  the  water- 
sheds, unless  strong  enough  to  despise  any  op- 
position in  crossing  the  rivers,  M'Clellan  and 
Grant  advanced  in  directions  precisely  opposite, 
and  both  obliquely  to  the  city.  Both  found, 
after  ricochetting  against  Lee's  lines  on  the 
Chickahominy,  that  nature*  had  fixed  their  line 
of  retreat  for  them.  It  did  not  lead  to  the 
White  House,  as  both  seem  at  first  to  have  im- 
agined. Neither  did  it  lead  down  the  Penin- 
sula ;  for  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Coal 
Harbor  lines,  the  Confederate  cavalry  had  tol- 
erably free  sweep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy to  its  mouth.  It  led  to  Westover  and 
its  neighborhood  necessarily.  Thus,  by  favor 
of  nature  the  Federal  armies  of  invasion  drifted, 
and  by  favor  of  Lee  were  driven,  into  the  true 
channel  of  advance  on  Richmond — the  same  fol- 
lowed by  Phillips  and  Cornwallis  eighty  odd 
years  before.  The  rediscovery  of  this  fossil 
fact  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  Manassas,  the 
Rapidan,  the  Fredericksburg,  and  the  Penin- 
sular plans.  M'Clellan,  in  his  meditations  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  had  a  glimpse  of  it ;  but  it 
remained  for  Grant  to  bring  the  old  idea  to 
practice.     Instead  of  continuing   his  ecliclon 
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movement  to  tlic  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
giving  np  his  objective  point,  he  turned  at  right 
angles  from  the  northwest  and  southeast  line 
and  placed  himself  in  the  path  of  1781,  at  Pe- 
tersburg. 

So  it  is  that  the  battle-fields  of  the  Richmond 
campaigns  arrange  themselves  into  two  clusters, 
or  strings,  one  extending  from  the  upper  Rap- 
iiahannock  to  Malvern  Hill,  and  the  other  from 
City  Point  to  Five  Forks.  Subsidiary  to  the 
Litter  is  the  line  joining  the  two,  from  Fort 
Harrison  to  Port  Walthall.  This  was  merely 
subsidiary.  Tiie  Butler  movement,  as  a  move- 
ment on  Richmond,  was  a  failure  from  the  first. 
It  did  very  well  up  to  the  head  of  gun-boat  nav- 
igation. There  it  stopped.  It  was  aquatic,  or 
nothing ;  and  head-quarters  were  very  appro- 
]n-iately  located  on  the  steamboat  Greyhound. 
The  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad  contin- 
ued to  be  used  regularly  by  the  Confederate 
army,  government,  and  citizens,  throughout  its 
whole  length,  and  in  sight  of  the  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred lines,  up  to  the  night  of  the  evacuation. 

We  do  not  mean,  in  this  paper,  to  ape  Jomini, 
to  discuss  gravely  either  maps  or  marches,  or  to 
be  polemic  in  any  way.  It  is  our  purpose  sim- 
])ly  to  glance,  in  discursive  fashion,  and  from 
jui  inside  point  of  view,  at  leading  or  illustrative 
events,  places,  and  incidents  in  the  region  we 
have  sketched. 

The  merry  month  of  May,  18G2,  in  and  around 
Richmond,  came  fully  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  poets.  It  was  lovely  indeed,  in  city  and 
field.  The  fine  elms  of  the  Capitol  Square 
drooped  their  spring  foliage  over  flashing  fount- 
ains, soft  sward,  and  walks  thronged  with  "fair 
Avomen  and  brave  men."  The  gay  bustle  of 
military  preparation  brightened  the  streets. 
New  regiments,  with  full  ranks,  from  the  South, 
marched  every  day  through  a  gauntlet  of  cheers 
and  waving  of  white  handkerchiefs  in  whiter 
hands.  Outside  the  city,  the  farms,  undream- 
ing of  devastation,  smiled  with  springing  grain 
and  happy  labor. 

"From  his  sweet  banquet,  micl  the  perfumed  clover, 
The  robin  soared  and  sung." 


On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  came  a  line 
from  Stonewall  Jackson  :  "  God  blessed  us  with 
'victory  at  M  'Dowell  to-day ! "  A  few  days  later 
came  sometliing  in  the  opposite  vein — Norfolk 
was  evacuated,  and  the  Merrimac  blown  up.  The 
former  was  expected  ;  but  nobody  could  realize 
the  latter.  That  a  captain  selected  for  his  dar- 
ing, in  an  invulnerable  ship,  at  a  post  it  was  of 
the  last  consequence  to  hold,  should  have  de- 
stroyed her  without  attacking  or  being  attacked 
Avas  simply  incredible.  But,  a  morning  or  two 
after,  a  procession  of  tAvo  liundred  sturdy  tars, 
bearing  at  their  head  a  flag  torn  by  shot  and 
shell,  came  from  the  Petersburg  train  and  filed 
doAvn  Maine  Street  on  their  Avay  to  Drcwry's 
Bluif.  M'Clellan's  aspiration  had  been  grati- 
fied. His  Avay  Avas  open.  The  Merrimac  Avas 
nevtralized.  Nothing  sadder  had  the  AA'ar  yet 
brought  to  the  Confederate  capital  than  that 
reinforcement  from  the  sea.  As  it  ])assed  along 
manly  eyes  for  a  moment  filled,  and  firm  lips 
gave  AA'ay  to  ill-forebodings. 

As  the  month  nearcd  its  close  Jackson  again 
turned  the  scale.  Banks  was  on  the  trot ;  and 
that  gray  old  border  toAvn,  Winchester,  tlic 
aerie  of  the  young  Washington,  was  recovered. 
The  place  has  quite  a  history  of  its  OAvn,  as  its 
good  people  Avere  always  fond  of  telling  you. 
That  history  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the 
war ;  since  it  Avas  the  outpost  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, as  it  was  that  of  the  Colonics  in  1755, 
and  in  the  four  years  clianged  hands  scvcnty-six 
times.  Of  all  these  military  vicissitudes,  hoAV- 
CA'er,  none  aa'HI  be  so  long  remembered  as  the 
occasion  Avhereon  Banks's  army,  struck  at  once 
in  front,  on  right  and  left,  and  in  rear,  stag- 
gered back,  a  mass  of  mere  chaos,  through  the 
narrow  limestone  streets,  and  streamed  over  the 
northeastern  hills  in  hopeless  rout. 

Shade,  hoAA-ever,  followed  light  closely  ngain. 
Indeed  in  those  latter  days  of  May  their  altern- 
ations Avere  so  rapid  that  tAvilight  may  be  said 
to  have  for  a  AA'hile  prevailed.  The  ncAvs  of 
the  CA-acuation  of  Corinth,  and  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter's severe  treatment  of  Branch's  North  Caro- 
linians, around  Ashland  and  the  cr-ossing  of  tlvo 
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South  Anna,  were  discouraging.  The  day  after 
the  latter  affair  a  train  loaded  with  wounded 
of  both  armies  came  in  on  the  Fredericksburg 
road.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  installment 
of  visitors  from  the  besieging  army ;  and  though 
they  had  all  the  attention  and  consideration 
men  in  their  condition  could  receive  any  where, 
there  was  still  visible,  among  the  lookers-on,  a 
feeling  very  different  from  that  which  had  greet- 
ed previous  Federal  prisoners,  and  in  which  pity 
had  almost  predominated  over  satisfaction.  The 
besieged  were  called  on  to  welcome  the  be- 
siegers, and  did  it,  naturally,  with  an  ill  grace, 
though  with  no  demonstrations  whatever. 

These  North  Carolinians  were,  in  great  part, 
perfectly  new  troops.  The  bulk  of  the  rein- 
forcements to  Lee'g  army  at  this  period  came 
from  that  State.  Her  men  were  larger,  and 
there  were  more  of  them.  The  solecisms  of 
manners  and  language  resulting  from  the  rustic 
and  secluded  life  of  a  peo])le  almost  devoid  of 
towns  made  them  somewhat  of  a  butt  in  the 
army.  Yet  they  fought  well.  This  same  bri- 
gade of  Branch  Avas  one  of  the  three  Avhich 
came  up  from  Harper's  Ferry  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Antietam  and  checked  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  left.  Its  leader  fell  in  that  strug- 
gle about  the  same  time  with  his  opponent 
Rodman.  The  new  trooi)s  were  nearly  all  vol- 
unteers, the  rush  of  conscripts  having  barely 
set  in.  Camp  Lee,  "that  Avord  of  fear,"  Avas 
but  donning  its  terrors. 

Both  sides,  at  this  juncture,  seemed,  to  use 
a  homely  expression,  tolerably  comfortable. 
M'Clellan  Avas,  in  his  oavu  Avords,  "quietly 
closing  in  upon  the  enemy,  preparatory  to  the 
last  struggle."  The  people  of  the  beleaguered 
city,  on  the  other  hand,  Avere  making  little 
pleasure  excursions,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  or 
in  buggies,  to  the  picket  lines,  "to  see  the 
Yankees."  Four  miles  and  a  half  out,  on  the 
MechanicsA-ille  turnpike,  Cobb's  Georgians  sup- 


ported the  videttes.  Standing  on  the  broAV  of 
a  gentle  slope,  and  looking  directly  doAvn  the 
road  across  the  open  valley  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  you  saAV,  at  point-blank  cannon-shot, 
M'Clellan's  men.  A  mile  to  the  right,  dowji 
stream,  the  reconnoitring  balloon,  that  so  fully 
taught  the  Federal  commander  that  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  hovered  calm- 
ly above  the  Avoods.  Fcav  troops  Avere  visible 
on  either  side.  Nothing  suggested  the  pres- 
ence of  tAvo  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  It  Avas 
a  placid  and  cozy  scene  for  a  summer  evening's 
driA'e.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the 
month  a  less  fashionable  turni)ike  Avas  more 
densely  thronged  Avith  far  less  cheerful  sur- 
roundings. On  the  Williamsburg  road,  for  five 
miles,  the  floAV  and  ebb  of  the  living  tide  was 
unbroken.  EA-ery  hack,  omnibus,  or  private 
carriage  the  city  contained  was  on  duty,  either 
voluntarily  or  under  impressment,  to  bear  the 
Avoimded  of  the  ScA^en  Pines.  Besides  these 
a  long  train  of  ambulances  and  army  Avagons 
contributed  their  freight  of  misery.  Hundreds 
of  soldiers,  not  too  badly  hurt  to  Avalk,  dragged 
themselves  cityAvard.  The  road,  at  many  points, 
Avas  yet  flooded  for  one  or  tAvo  hundred  yards 
by  the  storm  of  the  preceding  day,  Avhich  had 
brought  on  the  battle.  Here  and  there  it  Avas 
blocked  up  by  an  oA'erturned  or  broken  vehicle, 
and  extempore  paths  Avere  Avorn  back  and  forth 
into  the  fields  across  the  ditches  AA^hich  bordered 
it,  causing  iicAv  pangs  to  the  sufiercrs.  Thus 
it  Aras  all  through  the  Aveary  night.  The 
Avounded  Avho  Avere  left  upon  the  field  till  next 
day  probably  fared  better  in  most  cases  than 
those  Avho  Avere  dragged  oft'  in  the  darkness  to 
the  hospital. 

The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and  Avounded 
ai»proached  seven  thousand,  making  this  prob- 
ably the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  Avar  to 
their  side.  The  loss  of  the  Federals  was  also 
serious,  though  not  so   lieaA^y.     And  yet  the 
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battle-field  is  a  dead  level,  a  great  part  of  it  at 
that  time  under  water ;  and  very  little  artillery 
could  be  used.  In  the  dense  swampy  thickets 
wliich  cover  much  of  the  surface  many  wound- 
ed of  both  sides  died  undiscovered,  and  re- 
mained for  a  year  or  more  unburied.  The 
tangled  undergrowth  may  still  furnish  his  only 
sepulture  to  more  than  one  of  the  nameless 
brave. 

The  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  of  the  san- 
guinary campaign  of  J8G2  offers  little  now  to 
the  eye  or  the  pencil.  South  of  the  York  River 
Railway  the  whole  country  between  the  James 
and  the  Chickahominy  possesses  little  more  va- 
riety than  that  between  a  dry  flat  and  a  wet 
flat.  In  its  heart  arc  the  vast  recesses  of  the 
White  Oak  Swamp,  wherein  M'Clellan's  army 
of  ninety  thousand  men  were  so  wholly  swal- 
lowed up  that  Huger,  with  guides  "to  the 
manner  born,"  could 
not  find  it,  and — more 
extraordinary  still — 
Jackson  could  not  get 
within  striking  dis- 
tance. So  far  as  the 
battle  -  fields  in  this 
nook  of  the  seat  of 
war  have  any  marked 
topography  they  are 
but  reproductions,  on 
a  feeble  scale,  of  those 
to  the  northward.  A 
gentle  slope  of  open 
ground,  with  a  belt  of 
timber,  a  shallow  de- 
clivity, and  a  swamp, 
more  or  less  wide  in 
front,  is  the  uniform 
description.  Tlie  field 
of  Coal  Harbor,  or 
Gaines's   Mill,  is   the 


general  type,  wirh  more  prononc':  features  than 
those  south,  of  the  river.  Ellerson's  Mill,  on 
the  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  is  the  scene  of  the 
hardest  fighting  on  June  26,  1862,  the  first  of 
the  "Seven  Days." 

In  the  hush  of  June,  commonly  the  month 
of  battles,  the  sword  now  seemed  to  partici- 
pate. Richmond  forgot,  in  the  care  cf  tl'e 
wounded,  the  army  at  her  gates.  The  city  be- 
came, as  it  remained  throughout  the  year,  one 
vast  hospital.  Her  blockade  -  smitten  shops, 
Avarehouses,  and  tobacco  factories,  with  many 
private  dwellings,  were  filled  Avith  the  sick  and 
wounded.  As  the  passenger  threaded  Main 
Street,  and  glanced  in  the  open  doors  of  the 
fashionable  dry-goods  establishments,  he  saw, 
instead  of  silks  and  laces,  long  rows  of  cots, 
each  with  its  pale  and  languid  occupant.  Tlie 
elegant  habituees  of  the  realms  of  brocade  were 
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still  there,  but  in  plainer  garb  ;  their  mission 
now  to  minister — not  to  their  own  taste  #)r 
beauty  or  show,  but — to  the  solace  and  relief 
of  men  who  had  been  stricken  down  in  their 
defense.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ladies  had 
left  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  naval  attack  on 
Drewry's  Bluff.  But  many  came  from  other 
parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Soutli  to  look  after 
relatives  of  whom  they  had  heard  in  the  list  of 
casualties  or  could  not  liear  at  all.  At  the 
railway  termini,  receiving  the  haggard  travel- 
ers of  the  sick  train,  cooling  the  parched  throat, 
fanning  the  fevered  brow,  or  easing  the  clotted 
bandage ;  passing  with  silent  step  from  pillow 
to  pillow  through  the  often  noisome  hospital ; 
or  lavishing  on  as  many  invalids  the  resources 
of  her  own  home,  woman  was  what  woman  al- 
way  is. 

•  A  little  military  episode  transpired  the  11th 
of  June.  Whiting's  small  division,  of  two  bri- 
gades and  four  thousand  men,  marched  into 
the  city  and  took  the  Danville  cars.  They 
were  going,  it  was  given  out,  to  reinforce  Jack- 
son for  a  tramp  down  the  Valley.  That  com- 
mander had  a  day  or  two  before,  it  was  known, 
repulsed  Fremont  and  Shields.  But  his  force 
was  so  much  smaller  than  theirs  united  that  an 
addition  to  his  strength  was  thought  a  very 
reasonable  thing.  The  soldiers  themselves  had 
perhaps  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  their  destina- 
tion as  had  their  officers,  which  may  be  safely 
set  down  at  nothing.  But  they  were  delight- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  action,  and  set  oft"  in  great 
glee.  Hood's  Texans,  who  constituted  the  pith 
of  the  command,  were  especially  enthusiastic. 
Many  of  them  were  Virginians,  some  from  the 
Valley ;  and  they  liked  this  mode  of  revisiting 
home  and  relatives.  Their  tone  was  one  of 
pleasure  in  so  far  that  it  Avas  leisurely  enough. 
They  dawdled  along  on  the  railway,  reaching 
Staunton  on  the  18th.  Here,  very  suddenly, 
the  trij:)  to  the  mountains  terminated.  Next 
day,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  join  Jackson,  the 
division  started  back.  Jackson  Avas  true  to  his 
reputation  for  turning  up  in  the  rear  of  every 
body  who  went  after  him. 

It  is  wonderful  Avith  what  unanimity  both 
friends  and  enemies  Avere  at  this  juncture  eager 
in  inquiring  as  to  his  AA'hereabouts.  Both  AA'ere 
deceiA'ed.  The  Richmond  public  Avere  design- 
edly misled  by  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment, and  through  them  dust  Avas  throAvn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hostile  commander.  On  the  20th 
that  officer  had  "no  doubt  that  Jackson  has 
been  reinforced  from  here. "  On  the  24th  he  Avas 
A'ery  suspicious  of  a  deserter's  statement  that 
"Jackson,  EavcII,  and  Whiting  Avere  at  Gor- 
donsville  on  the  21st ;  that  they  Avere  moving 
to  Frederickshall,  and  that  it  Avas  intended  to 
attack  my  rear  on  the  28th."  He,  therefore, 
telegraphs  to  Washington  for  "exact  informa- 
tion" as  to  the  position  and  moA'ements  of  Jack- 
son. This  Avas  not  to  be  had.  One  account, 
said  the  reply,  gave  him  40,000  men  "nine  days 
ago."  Another  located  him  with  10,000  at 
Gordonsvillc  ;    "  others,  that  his  force  is  at  Port 


Republic,  Harrisonburg,  and  Luray.  Fremont 
yesterday  (24th)  reported  that  Western  Vir- 
ginia Avas  threatened  ;  and  General  Kelly,  that 
Ewell  Avas  advancing  to  New  Creek,"  about  200 
miles  from  his  real  locale.  Banks,  again,  said 
his  "  pickets  AA-ere  strong  in  advance  at  Luray. 
The  people  decline  to  giA^e  any  information  of 
his  Avhereabouts."  On  the  Avhole,  Mr.  Stanton 
AA^as  indaccd  to  "  suspect  that  Jackson's  real 
moA'ement  is  noAv  tOAvard  Richmond." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  "mysterious  disappearance"  recorded  in  mil- 
itary history.  An  army  confronted,  threatened, 
and  expected  by  three  other  armies  on  its  front 
and  both  flanks,  and  but  a  fcAv  days  before  in 
actual  conflict  Avith  one  of  them,  was  various- 
ly located,  by  conjecture  and  reconnoissance, 
at  different  points  over  a  space  of  tAvo  hun- 
dred miles  !  General  Banks  judged  his  in- 
formants, or  non-informants,  too  hastily.  They 
AA^ere  no  better  informed  than  he.  It  Avas  Jack- 
son's habit  to  do  eA'ery  thing  in  his  power  to 
mystify  and  mislead  all.  Sometimes,  Avhen  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  he  Avould  hurry  his  men 
at  double-quick  through  the  tOAvns  of  the  Val- 
ley to  meet  an  imaginary  foe  or  attain  an  in- 
definite position.  The  popular  expression,  on 
these  occasions,  Avas  that  he  "had  gone  into 
his  hole."  In  the  present  instance,  he  had 
organized  his  army  into  a  society  of  Know-No- 
things.  They  kneAv  not  their  destination,  and 
Avere  formally  instructed  to  say  so  in  reply  to 
all  questions — to  knoAv  nothing  Avhatever,  in 
brief.  Some  odd  incidents  resulted  on  the 
march.  The  General  one  day  obserA'ed  a  strag- 
gler executing  a  flank  movement  Avith  a  tempt- 
ing cherry-tree  for  his  objective  point. 

"  Where  are  you  going.  Sir  ?"  demanded  he. 

"I  don't  knoAv,  Sir." 

"Where  is  your  regiment?" 

"I  don't  knoAV,  Sir," 

"  To  what  brigade  do  you  belong  ?" 

"I  don't  knoAv,  Sir." 

The  consistent  disciple  of  Sam  Avas  rapidly 
getting  into  trouble,  when  a  comrade  explained : 

"You  see,  Sir,  old  Stone  Avail  issued  orders  to 
us  not  to  knoAV  any  thing ;  and  Ave 're  going  to 
doit." 

Thanks  to  Porter,  Jackson  had  but  small  as- 
sistance from  the  railroad  in  this  movement. 
His  command,  numbering  seA-enteen  thousand, 
Avhereof  nine  thousand  had  fought  at  Port  Re- 
public, and  LaAvton's  brigade  (8500)  and  Hood's 
diAdsion  had  joined  him  from  Lee's  army,  trav- 
eled on  the  "ride  and  tie"  system,  on  foot  and 
by  steam.  At  midnight,  on  Monday  the  23d, 
unknoAvn  to  all  but  an  aid  Avho  accompanied 
him,  and  two  or  three  others  of  his  staff',  the 
General  left  his  head-quarters  at  Fredericks- 
hall  and  rode  to  Richmond,  forty-fiA'e  miles. 
At  eight  the  next  morning  he  AA^as  back,  haA'ing 
ridden  ninety  miles  and  concerted  Avith  Lee  the 
grand  attack  Avithin  eight  hours.  Of  course 
he  had  relays  of  horses.  Hoav,  on  the  25th, 
his  command  Avas  at  Ashland,  and  on  the  27th 
at  Coal  Harbor,  Avhere  the  long-mooted  question 
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of  Jackson's  whereabouts  was  solv^ed,  we  need 
not  describe. 

But  the  path  from  the  mountains  which  Jack- 
son then  traced  was  not  destined  to  continue 
one  of  Confederate  triumph.     As  the  Confed- 
erate cavahy  from  want  of  horses,  equipments, 
and  discipline,  declined  in  efficiency,  and  that 
of  the  other  side,  from  opposite  causes,   im- 
proved, the  unhappy  counties  to  the  northwest 
of  Richmond  learned  to  measure  time  by  raids. 
— Custer,  Kilpatrick,  Dahlgren,  and  Sheridan 
were  the  astronomers  who  reformed  their  cal- 
endar.     Nor  were  these  scientific  innovators 
entirely  without  difficulties  to  overcome.      Up 
to  March,   1864,   their  efforts  were  of  trifling 
result.      Confidence  was  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in    the   bosoms   of  Burnside's,   Hooker's,   and 
Meade's  troopers,     A  battalion  of  invalids  or  a 
squadron  of  patrols,  as  at  Gordonsville,  more 
than  once  nipped  very  promising  enterprises  in 
the  bud.     The  demonstration  of  Kilpatrick,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  was  executed  with  more 
spirit.     It  simply  failed  in  entering  Richmond, 
as  incomparably  larger  forces  had  failed  before. 
On  the  west  and  north  they  approached  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  city.     The  night  rencontre 
between  the  western  column  and  the  battalion  of 
clerks  had  its  ludicrous  features.      The  "  Ar- 
mory Battalion,"  composed  of  operatives  in  the 
Government  work-shops,  fell  back  in  very  bad 
order.     The  assailants  then  moved  on,  in  al- 
most perfect   darkness   and    at   a   slow   pace, 
against  the  second  line.     To  get  at  this  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  the  field  in  which  it  was 
drawn  np,   by  pulling  down  some   panels  of 
fence.     The  knights  of  the  quill,  many  of  whom 
had  been  under  fire  before,  rose  from  the  ground 
as  the  cavalry  became  dimly  visible  on  a  slight 
elevation  "  darkly  painted  on  the"  evening  sky. 
After  a  brief  interchange  of  shots,  the  attack- 
ing party  retired,  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
many  brigades  they  had  encountered,  greatly  to 
the  relief  and  surprise  of  their  clerical  antago- 
nists.    They  traced  their  dei)arture  by  a  distant 


crash  from  the  rail- 
fence,  which  was  rid- 
den into  by  the  re- 
treating cavalcade. 
One  trooper  w^as  found 
the  next  morning  in 
the  pit  of  an  old  ice- 
house, having  ridden 
into  it  in  the  darkness. 
The  appearance  of 
the  expedition  on  the 
.f  ijj  Brooke  turnpike  was 
more  imposing.  The 
sight-seers  who  car- 
ried their  muskets  out 
on  that  occasion,  de- 
posed to  a  sight  of  Kil- 
patrick on  a  fine  iron- 
gray.  But  he  was 
merely  the  Columbus 
of  this  field  of  military 
discovery.  He  failed, 
and  left  304  prisoners.  Those  who  came  after 
him  were  the  settlers.  Sheridan's  large  column, 
in  May  1864,  played  sad  havoc  with  the  farmers 
of  Louisa  and  Hanover  counties,  and  maintain- 
ed for  twenty-four  hours  a  fight  which  cost  the 
Confederacy  Stuart  and  Gordon,  two  of  its  best 
cavalry  officers. 

The  wits  of  the  farmers,  sharpened  by  expe- 
rience, were  sorely  tried  by  the  counter-expe- 
rience of  the  raiders.  One  old  gentleman  gath- 
ered up  his  live-stock  and  retired  to  a  "se- 
questered spot"  in  the  pines,  two  miles  from 
his  house.  A  servant  who  went  back  and  forth, 
and  in  whose  discretion  he  put  implicit  faith,  in- 
advertently betrayed  him,  and  the  little  colony 
was  surprised  and  stripped.  Little  distinction 
of  color  was  made  on  this  occasion  of  plunder. 
Negroes  suftered  with  their  masters.  One  fel- 
low, seeing  the  tendency  of  things,  bethought 
him  of  saving  at  least  his  spare  funds  and  his 
Sunday  suit.  With  the  former  in  his  boots 
and  the  latter  on  his  person,  he  blandly  received 
the  volunteer  inspectors  of  his  cabin.  But  one 
soldier  expressed  an  interest  in  his  stove-pipe 
hat ;  another  had  never  seen  any  thing  more 
attractive  than  his  black  broadcloth  ;  and  a 
third  w^as  enamored  of  his  plethoric  boots.  All 
had  to  go.  The  plucked  proprietor  was  left, 
nearly  in  the  national  costume  of  his  ancestors, 
to  mourn  over  a  ruin  more  thorough  than  even 
his  master's. 

Here  and  there  the  exjjlorers  found  a  self- 
styled  "Union"  man,  generally  of  the  stamp  of 
him  who,  finding  himself  stripped  despite  his 
protestations  of  loyalty,  burst  out  into  an  ago- 
nized aspiration  for  the  advent  of  "Stonewall 
Jackson  and  our-  army  !" 

Near  Hanover  Junction —  "Saxton's  Junc- 
tion" as  it  has  been  called,  incomprehensibly 
to  us,  until  we  saw  tiuit  on  one  of  the  common 
maps  the  name  of  a  trifiing  stream  happens  to 
align  with  "Junction" — three  rivers  come  to- 
gether to  form  the  Bamunky.  This  tends 
to  complicate  military  movements.      Here,  ac- 
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cordingly,  there  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  mighty 
wrestle  that  began  on  the  Rapidan  and  ended 
at  Appomattox  Court  House.  In  this  tangle 
of  rivers  the  two  foes,  writhing  southward  in 
mortal  hug,  were  for  a  space  torn  apart,  and 
glared  silently  at  each  other. 

Of  course  so  fine  a  field  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  highest  powers  of  combination  and  the 
promptest  mental  resources  was  not  lost  on 
two  such  commanders.  The  adroitness  with 
which  Lee  lured  Grant,  with  only  the  trifling 
sacrifice  of  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  the 
south  side  of  the  North  Anna,  then  and  there 
politely  presenting  to  him  the  apex  of  an  ob- 
tuse >►,  as  a  spear-head  wherewith  to  pitch  him 
back  into  the  river,  has  a  handsome  set-ofi"  in 
the  facility  Avith  which  the  latter  "saw  the 
point."  "Bock  agen"  was  his  response,  like 
that  of  Sawney  when  found  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  orchard-hedge,  and  asked  his  destina- 
tion by  the  proprietor.  Down  the  north  side 
of  the  river  to  its  mouth,  and  down  the  Pa- 
munky  to  a  point  where  the  Little  River  and 
South  Anna  ceased  from  troubling,  and  rest 
was  within  reach  at  the  White  House,  made  a 
little  glance  of  twenty-five  miles.  Then  the 
map  of  1862  was  to  be  resurveyed.  Coal  Har- 
bor and  Mechanicsville  rose  again  into  notice. 
M'Clellan's  works,  confined  in  this  quarter  to 
the  isolated  positions  of  Mechanicsville,  Bea- 
ver Dam  Creek,  and  Turkey  Hill,  were  now  re- 
placed by  parallel  intrenchments  twelve  miles 
long,  lying  generally  a  mile  north  of  the  line 
they  mark,  and  braced  at  intervals,  on  the  Fed- 
eral side  at  least,  with  redoubts  more  massive 
tlian  any  of  them.  The  remains  of  these  enor- 
mous field-works,  the  creation  of  a  few  days, 
and  mementoes  of  a  struggle  of  less  than  a  fort- 
night— for  Grant  reached  the  position  on  the 
80th  of  May  and  left  it  the  10th  of  June— will 
long  excite  the  wonder  of  the  tourist.  The 
labyrinth,  deep,  high,  and  intricate,  will  baffle 
the  plow  for  years.  Many  a  goodly  field,  pro- 
lific of  old  of  sweet-potatoes,  black-eyed  pease, 
and  water-melons,  will  show  no   growth  but 


palisades,  gabions,  and  abatis.  On  a  ravine 
near  Gaines's  Mill  the  epidemic  of  ditching  at- 
tained its  most  malignant  type.  Seven  or  eight 
distinct  lines,  each  of  them  a  Gibraltar  of  dirt, 
wind  in  and  out,  interlace  and  chassez  with  each 
other,  in  such  bewildering  and  incomprehensi- 
ble fi^ishion  that  it  must  have  required  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  soldier's  mental  faculties 
to  realize  which  side  he  was  on. 

To  a  bird's-eye  view,  however,  all  things  are 
clear.  Right  and  left  over  the  plain,  obscured 
here  and  there  by  woods,  now  rushing  boldly 
and  closely  at  each  other,  and  now  as  coquet- 
tishly  retiring,  noAV  scolloped  into  a  salient,  or 
"  aggravated"  (see  etymology  of  that  word  ac- 
cording to  Gunter — not  Webster,  for  Webster 
foolishly  says  ad  and  gravis,  while  his  rival 
hath  the  correct  root,  agger)  into  a  ganglion  of 
redoubts,  covered  ways,  and  rifle-pits,  stretches 
the  long,  3'ellow,  double  line,  like  the  diabolic 
father  of  fighting  and  all  other  evil,  "many 
a  rood,"  or  rather  like  Macaulay's  Armada, 
"heaving  many  a  mile."  As  every  thing  has 
a  centre  and  climax,  however,  yvo,  find  one  here 
close  by  the  very  old,  small,  and  classic  village 
of  New  Coal  Harbor.  To  do  a  little  more  in 
the  etymological  line  while  Ave  are  about  it,  Ave 
shall  explain  our  substitution  of  Coal  for  the 
common  rendering  of  Cold  by  reference  to  an 
authority  of  tAA'o  centuries  old.  In  "Samuel 
Pepys  his  Diary"  allusion  is  made  by  that  mod- 
el of  an  old-time  placeman  to  his  search  for 
certain  state-papers,  Avhich  he  extended  through 
the  ToAver,  CA'en  looking  into  the  "coal-har- 
bor," i.  e.,  the  receptacle  of  the  winter's  fuel. 
The  name  must  have  been  applied  to  Old  Coal 
Harbor,  a  mile  north  of  this  place,  from  its  re- 
mote and  desolate  inland  situation.  Ncav  Coal 
Harbor  consists  of  one  house  and  the  decayed 
relics  of  another,  separated  by  a  field  and  or- 
chard some  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
joined  by  a  road  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  Pamunky  and  passing  southeastAvardly  to 
the  Chickahominy  at  Ncav  Bridge,  and  thence 
"on  to  Richmond."     Prom  this  straight  and 
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level  route  each  house  boasts  its  own  road 
branching  off  toward  Turkey  Hill,  the  battle- 
ground of  July  27,  18G2,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant.  These  two  cross-roads  unite  at 
the  swampy  little  stream  the  Confederate  storm- 
ers  found  it  so  hard  to  cross  in  face  of  M'Clel- 
lan's  sharp-shooters  behind  their  log  breast- 
works. 

The  most  northerly  house  appears,  by  virtue 
of  being  inhabited,  to  represent  the  village, 
though  its  cross-road  is  deserted  now  for  that 
of  its  more  ancient  rival.  It  was  Lee's  head- 
quarters for  some  hours  at  the  battle  of  1862, 
and  is  bored,  ripped,  and  threaded  by  Grant's 
balls  of  18G4.  Along  the  main  road  by  its  side 
was  drawn  the  Confederate  battle-line  in  the 
former  year.  Follow  the  road  a  thousand  yards 
northward  and  you  strike  the  trenches  of  1 864, 
coming  from  your  right  and  crossing  at  an  acute 
angle.  At  the  point  of  intersection  a  powerful 
salient  reinforces  Grant's  works,  commanding 
the  straight  and  level  track  in  both  directions, 
and  frowning  contemptuously  on  the  feeble 
ditch  of  hifi  antagonist.  A  little  in  front  of  it, 
under  a  pine  that  far  o'ertops  the  forest,  Breck- 
inridge's line  was  stormed  and  held  for  a  while 
in  the  attack  of  June,  1864.  Here  happened 
the  most  sanguinary  part  of  the  charge  of  June 
3.  For  some  cause,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  Federal  commander  left  many  of  his  dead 
on  the  field  when  he  moved  southward  on  the 
lOth.  Lee  did  not  think  the  request  for  a  truce 
to  bury  sufficiently  supplicatory,  and  his  oppo- 
nent Avould  not  amend  it.     Hundreds  of  Fed- 


eral  soldiers    consequently   lay   above-ground 
until  the  following  spring. 

Across  this  strip  of  intrenchment,  so  des- 
perately contested  tAvo  years  later,  the  mass 
of  Jackson's  force  moved  to  turn  M'Clellan's 
right,  at  M 'Gee's  house,  a  mile  to  the  east, 
and  in  full  view  of  where  we  stand,  but  for 
the  shallow  woods  which  veil  the  front  of  that 
position.  Let  us  pass  thither  by  the  little 
hostelry,  the  Haye  Sainte  of  a  brace  of  Water- 
loos,  which  has  survived  in  better  plight  than 
that  of  Europe  the  cross-fire  of  twice  as  many 
men.  Winding  by  a  very  gentle  descent  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  general  level  to  the 
banks  of  the  little  stream,  fringed  with  fern 
and  starred  with  the  cardinal  flower,  we  find 
the  opposite  rise  more  abrupt.  Ascending  it 
we  emerge  from  the  woods,  within  two  hundred 
yards,  upon  an  open  field,  Avliich  rises  gradu- 
ally, for  three  or  four  times  that  distance,  to 
the  elevation' of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet.  On 
the  left  we  see  Porter's  main  works,  running 
up  the  hill,  at  right  angles  nearly  to  his  line, 
facing  the  woods  which  skirt  the  nortliern  edge 
of  the  field.  Through  these  woods  came  Jack- 
son's left,  flanking  the  jjosition,  at  the  same 
time  that  two  of  iiis  regiments — the  Fonrtli 
Texas  and  Eighteenth  Georgia,  or  rather,  fing- 
ments  of  them — succeeded  finally,  after  tlic 
bloody  repulse  of  several  brigades,  in  carrying 
the  front.  These  regiments,  after  rushing 
across  three  hundred  yards  of  o])en  space, 
found  shelter  under  the  bank  of  a  trifling  rivu- 
let which  seams  the  field  diagonally,  flowing 
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from  the  north.  After  a  breathing  space  here 
they  sprang  forward,  capturing  nine  guns  of 
the  fourteen  that  had  been  so  troublesome — re- 
pulsing, en  passant,  a  charge  of  the  skeleton 
Eifth  United  States  Cavalry,  and  finishing  off 
with  tlie  infantry  on  the  crest,  who  of  course 
were  already  in  trouble  on  the  right. 


Here  was  the  key  of  the  combat,  so  to  speak. 
The  ridge  stretches  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
south,  where  it  overlooks  the.Chickahominy ; 
and  the  fight  was  brisk  along  the  whole  extent. 
But  where  we  now  stand  was  decided  the  fate 
of  the  advance  on  Richmond  of  1862,  just  as  on 
the  spot  we  just  left  was  settled  that  of  1804. 

Looking  southward,  the  everlasting  horizon 
of  pines  hangs  above  the  not  very  divergent 
paths  which  both  campaigns  followed  to  other 
fields.  Frazier's  Earm,  Savage  Station,  and 
Malvern  Hill,  though  grave  and  bloody  actions, 
were,  like  the  affairs  at  White  Tavern  and  Fort 
Harrison — in  the  former  of  which  the  Confed- 
erate Generals  Chamblis  and  Girardy  were 
killed,  and  in  the  latter  the  inland  citadel  of  the 
Chaffin'sFarm  works  was  stormed — of  quite  sec- 
ondary import  as  regards  the  final  issue  of  the 
campaign.  That  was,  in  both  cases,  decided  else- 
where. M  'Clcllan's  success  at  Malvern  Hill  only 
somewhat  facilitated  his  retreat  to  Berkeley  and 
Westover.  Grant's  shuttle  -  cock  movements 
across  Butler's  narrow  bailiewick  to  and  from 
the  north  side,  were  but  by-])lay  to  the  great 
struggle  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox. 
The  surprise  of  Fort  Harrison  at  first  produced 
some  dismay  in  Richmond,  as  a  dangerous  blov/ 
at  the  hitherto  invulnerable  water  defenses  of 
the  city.  But  in  a  few  days  it  was  so  thor- 
oughly overawed  by  the  guns  of  a  new  line  that 
it  became,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
perfectly  inefficient.  And  had  its  capture  led 
to  the  fall  of  Chaffin's,  the  position  gained 
would  still  have  rested  under  the  point-blank 
fire  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  and  could  not  have  ma- 
terially extended  the  domain  of  the  Monitors. 
It  is  very  little,  by-the-Avay,  that  the  iron-clads 
on  either  side  accomplished  in  this  part  of  the 
seat  of  war.  They  never  encountered  each 
other,  singly  or  in  squadron,  and  never  ven- 
tured far  beyond  the  protection  of  their  re- 
spective shore  batteries.     The  unsuccessful  at- 
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tack,  in  May,  18G2,  on  a  three-gun  battery  at 
Drewry's,  and  the  quite  effective  support  of 
M'Clellan's  left  at  Malvern  Hill,  are  nearly  the 
measure  of  their  achievements  on  the  Federal 
side ;  w^hile  the  Confederate  rams  Virginia^ 
Fredericksburg,  and  Richmond  did  nothing  to 
gratify  the  nigh  expectations  of  Mr.  Mallory 
and  his  friends.  Their  formidable  prows  never 
plunged  into  any  thing  more  solid  than  the  mud 
that  received  them  at  launching.  On  the  20th 
of  June,  1864-,  they  undertook  to  hurry  Grant's 
movement  to  the  South,  but  after  reaching  the 
neighborhood  of  Dutch  Gap,  and  tossing  a  few 
shot  toward  where  the  next  bend  of  the  river 
was  supposed  by  the  imaginative  gunners  to 
be,  returned.  They  aided  somewhat  in  con- 
tributing to  the  discomfort  of  Butler's  sand- 
martins  in  the  burrows  at  the  south  end  of  the 
canal. 

The  Virginia  having  an  armor  of  eight  inch- 
es on  her  bows,  and  being  otherwise  a  superior 
craft,  was  expected  by  the  sanguine  to  carry 
the  terrors  of  the  Confederate  marine  as  far  as 
City  Point.  She  was  made  the  flag-ship.  One 
after  another  commodores  most  noted  for  brav- 
ery and  enterprise  were  placed  in  command ; 
but  none  could  exorcise  the  demon  of  ill-luck 
that  held  the  Farrar's  Island  bend  stoutly  against 
both  navies.  On  one  occasion  of  high  water  a 
spirited  move  was  made.  The  Virginia  ground- 
ed on  the  obstructions,  and  retired  with  some 
loss.  A  wooden  satellite,  of  one  gun,  also 
struck,  and  was  blown  up.  Only  the  Freder- 
icksburg passed,  and  she  concluded  that  seven 
or  eight  Monitors  and  unlimited  earth-works 
and  torpedoes  Avere  too  much  to  assail  in  vin- 
dication of  Secretary  Mallory,  and  retraced  her 
steps. 

Want  of  adequate  steam-power  was  the  fail- 
ing of  these  vessels.  The  engines  were  small 
and  bad.  The  smoke-stacks  could  stand  but  a 
few  shots,  and  then  what  little  steam  had  been 
started  Avith  Avas  pretty  sure  to  be  lost.  The 
timbers  Avere,  of  course,  green.  In  the  Fred- 
ericksburg they  Avere  put  together  Avithout  a 
keel,  the  vessel  on  the  stocks  having  the  form 
of  a  kaleidoscope,  the  upper  half  split  off  for  a 
short  distance  at  each  end.  The  guns  Averc 
no  match  for  the  15-inch  smooth-bores  of  tlie 


Monitors.  A  heavier  class  AA^as  in  process  of 
perfection  at  the  Tredegar  Works  Avhen  the 
catastrophe  came,  but,  like  many  other  achieve- 
ments of  the  Confederate  Navy  Department, 
they  Avere  just  in  time  to  be  too  late.  As  it 
Avas,  these  craft  and  their  armament  were  cer- 
tainly notable  results  of  skill  and  e-nergy  under 
difficulties.  Had  the  South  evinced,  as  deA'el- 
oped,  the  same  aptitude  for  manufacturing  in- 
dustry before  as  during  the  w^r  it  Avould  prob- 
ably never  liaA'e  occurred. 

When  Grant  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on 
his  Avay  to  a  ncAAi  base,  one  Aveek  after  liis  great 
assault  of  the  3d  of  June,  Ave  consider  that  the 
last  leaguer  of  Richmond,  as  a  fortified  place, 
was  at  an  end.  That  open  toAvn  of  forty  thou- 
sand souls,  seated  on  a  sandy  flat,  Avashed  by 
an  estuary  possessed  by  the  most  poAverful  naAy 
in  the  Avorld,  never  provisioned  for  more  than 
a  fortnight,  and  devoid  of  permanent  Avorks, 
remained  a  maiden  fortress.  Three  hundred 
thousand  men,  Avith  CA^ery  appliance  of  modern 
warfare,  had  sat  doAvn  before  it,  and  opened 
trenches  Avithin  sight  and  shot  of  its  spires.  A 
greater  number  had  at  difterent  times,  distant 
three  or  four  days'  march,  engaged  the  only 
army  that  could  be  mustered  for  its  defense — 
that  army  aA'eraging  from  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand, and  ncA'er  but  once,  and  then  for  a  fsAV 
weeks  only,  reaching  eighty  thousand  eftect- 
ives. 

Sebastopol's  one  year  of  triumph,  ended  by 
storm,  Avas  nothing  to  Richmond's  four.  In 
disparity  of  force  and  resources  there  can  be 
no  comparison.  Nature,  time,  and  all  the 
strength  of  a  vast  empire  backed  Todtlcben. 
All  these  fought  against  Lee.  Engineer,  strat- 
egist, drill -master,  generalissimo,  the  moral 
mainstay  of  a  new,  poor,  and  divided  nation, 
Avith  the  evils  of  a  bad  civil  administration  to 
contend  Avith,  and  a  commissariat  that  made 
no  contracts  and  depended  Avholly  on  impress- 
ment,* he  accomplished  Avhat  Ave  have  seen — 
what  has  never  been  seen  before.  Richmond 
ultimately  fell,  Avhen  Lee's  army,  ten  leagues 
distant,  Avithout  bayonets  and  Avithout  the  hope 
of  reinforcements  or  of  food,  Avas  flanked,  by 
three  times  its  number,  out  of  lines  twice  as 
long  and  not  half  as  strong  by  nature  as  those 
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of  Sebastopol  or  Torres  Vedras,  and  having  no 
base  at  all.  She  fell  with  all  her  works  intact 
and  all  her  guns  in  position.  Of  the  disaster 
which  befell  Richmond  after  her  fall  we  will  not 
speak ;  nor  attempt  to  decide  upon  whom  the 
blame  should  rest.  The  few  sketches  given 
Avill  indicate  in  a  measure  how  great  was  the 
ruin. 

Wide  and  bright  is  the  fame  of  Grant  and 
Iiis  brother  soldiers.  Pen  and  pencil  in  a 
thousand  hands  crowd  to  its  illustration.  But 
those  brave  men  will  not  contest  the  merits  of 
an  antagonist  any  more  than  Pelissier  or  Delia 
Marmora  would  extinguish  Mouravieif  or  Todt- 
leben.     We  are  not  viewing  the  scene  from  a 


distance,  but  on  the  spot.  And  at  Richmond, 
as  at  Sebastopol,  the  story  oftenest  told  will  bo 
the  story  of  the  besieged.  You  will  be  shown 
the  place  Avhere  Stuart  fell  of  a  pistol  ball ;  the 
smooth  upland  where  Hood's  Texans  met  the 
Zouaves  ;  the  grove  where  Jackson  rested  after 
the  Seven  Days  ;  the  spot  Avhere  a  staff-officer, 
Avho  came  the  night  before  the  march  for  Cedar 
Run  and  Manassas  the  Second  to  tell  him  that 
the  red-tape  people  had  failed  to  clothe,  alone 
of  all  his  corps,  the  Stonewall  Brigade,  found 
him  lying  on  his  stomach  reading  the  Bible, 
and  went  away  with  a  scribbled  line  that  start- 
ed every  man  at  daylight  next  morning  newly 
clad. 
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SAND-MARTINS. 


T  PASSED  an  inland  cliff  precipitate: 

From  tiny  caves  peeped  many  a  sooty  poll; 
In  each  a  mother  martin  sat  elate, 
And  of  the  news  delivered  her  small  soul. 

Fantastic  chatter  1    hasty,  glad,  and  gay. 
Whereof  the  meaning  was  not  ill  to  tell: 

''Gossip,  how  wags  the  world  with  you  to-day?' 
"•'Gossip,  the  world  wags  well,  the  world  wags  well.'^ 

And  listening,  I  was  sure  their  little  ones 
Were  in  the  bird-talk,  and  discourse  was  made 

Concerning  hot  sea-flights,  and  tropic  suns, 
For  a  clear  sultriness  the  tune  conveyed : 

When  should  the  young  be  fledged,  and  with  them  hie 
Where  costly  day  drops  down  in  crimson  light; 

(Fortunate  countries  of  the  fire-fly, 
Swarm  with  blue  diamonds  all  the  sultry  night. 

And  the  immortal  moon  takes  turn  with  them) ;» 
When  should  they  pass  again  by  that  red  land 

■\Vhore  lovely  mirage  works  a  broidered  hem 
To  fringe  with  phantom  palms  a  robe  of  sand ; 


When  should  they  dip  their  breasts  again  and  play 
In  slumberous  azure  pools  clear  as  tlie  air, 

Where  rosy-winged  flamingoes  fish  all  day. 
Stalking  amid  the  lotus-blossoms  fair; 

Then  over  podded  tamarinds  bear  their  flight, 
While  cassias  feed  the  wind  with  spiceries ; 

And  so  betake  them  to  a  south  sea-bight. 
To  gossip  in  the  crowns  of  cocoa-trees 

Whose  roots  are  in  the  spray.     O  haply  there, 
Some  dawn — white-winged,  they  might  chance  to  find 

A  frigate  standing  in  to  make  more  fair 
The  loneliness  unaltered  of  mankind : 

A  frigate  come  to  water.     Nuts  would  fall, 
And  nimble  feet  would  climb  the  flower-flushed  strand. 

And  northera  talk  Avould  ring,  and  therewithal 
The  martins  would  desire  the  cool  north  land. 

And  all  would  be  as  it  had  been  before.    * 
Again  at  eve  there  would  be  news  to  tell ; 

Who  passed  should  hear  them  chant  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
"Gossip, how  wagd  the  world  ?"     "  Well,  Gossip,  welP  • 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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FORTRESS  OF  TUE  MOLE. 


THE  wonderful  ingenuity  evinced  by  many 
animals  in  the  construction  of  their  homes 
has  led  the  naturalist  to  persevering  researches 
in  tracing  out  the  haunts  and  ways  of  those 
not  familiarly  known. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  lover  of  nature  has 
opened  to  him  such  a  rare  and  curious  museum 
as  is  exhibited  in  the  volume  from  Avhicli  the 
materials  of  this  article  are  drawn.  The  au- 
thor tells  of  strange  habitations,  ma4e  without 
hands,  beneath,  above,  and  around  us — bur- 
rows, nests,  and  curious  domiciles  of  every 
kind,  in  earth,  air,  and  water.  Nor  are  these 
presented  to  the  mental  vision  merely,  but  are 
so  clearly  and  elegantly  illustrated,  that  we  al- 
most fancy  that  these  strange  dwelling-places 
are  really  before  the  eye. 

It  is  impossible,  Avithin  the  limits  of  a  single 
article,  to  do  more  than  present  to  the  reader 
of  the  Magazine  a  few  specimens  of  these 
homes — and  these  are  selected  from  the  Bur- 
rowers — whose  secret  localities  are  rarely  no- 

*  Homes  without  Hands:  Being  a  Description  of  the 
Hahitations  of  Animals,  classed  accordimj  to  their  jn'in- 
dple  of  Construction.  By  tlic  Rov.  J.  G.  Wood.  With 
new  desiguB  by  W.  F.  Keyl  aud  E.  Smith.  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


ticed,  much  less  investigated,  by  the  ordinary 
observer. 

Yet  the  burrow  is  the  simplest  form  of  habi- 
tation, whether  it  is  in  the  ground,  or  in  stone, 
wood,  or  any  other  substance. 

Among  mammalia,  the  Mole  ranks  first  in 
the  list  of  burrowers.  This  extraordinary  ani- 
mal, which  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, forms  a  complicated  subterranean  dwell- 
ing-place, with  x;hambers,  passages,  and  other 
arrangements  of  wonderful  completeness.  It 
has  regular  roads  leading  to  its  feeding-grounds ; 
establishes  a  system  of  communication  as  elab- 
orate as  that  of  a  modern  railway,  or,  to  bo 
more  correct,  as  that  of'the  subterranean  net- 
work of  metropolitan  sewers ;  and  is  an  animal 
of  varied  accomplishments. 

It  can  run  tolerably  fast,  fight  like  a  bull-dog, 
capture  prey  under  or  above  ground,  swim  fear- 
lessly, and  can  sink  wells  for  the  purpose  of 
quenching  its  thirst. 

Take  the  mole  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  and 
it  is  awkward  and  clums}' ,  but  replace  it  in  tlie 
familiar  earth,  and  it  becomes  a  different  be- 
ing— full  of  life  and  energy,  and  actuated  by  a 
fiery  activity  whicli  seems  quite  inconsistent 
with  its  dull  aspect  and  seemingly  inert  form. 
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The  absence  of  any  external  indication  of  eyes 
communicates  a  peculiar  dullness  to  the  creat- 
ure's look,  and  the  formation  of  the  fore  limbs 
gives  an  indescribable  awkwardness  to  its  gait. 

We  need  not  pity  the  mole  for  the  dull  life 
we  suppose  it  leads  below  the  ground.  There 
it  is  happy,  and  there  only  can  it  develop  its 
various  capabilities.  No  one  can  witness  the 
eagerness  with  which  it  flings  itself  upon  its 
]>rcy,  and  the  evident  enjoyment  Avith  which  it 
consumes  its  hapless  vk.'tim,  without  perceiving 
that  the  creature  is  exultantly  hapjjy  in  its  own 
])eculiar  way. 

The  ordinary  mole-hills  present  nothing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  They  are  the  shafts 
through  wliich  the  quadrupedal  miner  ejects  the 
materials  Avhich  it  has  scooped  out,  as  it  drives 
its  many  tunnels  through  the  soil,  and  if  they 
])e  carefidly  opened  after  tlie  rain  has  consoli- 
dated the  heap  of  loose  material,  nothing  more 
will  be  discovered  than  a  sim^ole  hole  leading 
into  the  tunnel.  But  if  we  strike  into  one  of 
the  large  tunnels,  and  follow  it  up,  we  come  to 
the  real  abode  of  the  animal.  A  section  of 
this  extraordinary  habitation,  hidden  under  a 
hillock  of  considerable  size,  is  given  in  the  il- 
lustration on  the  preceding  page. 

The  central  aj)artment  is  a  nearly  spherical 
chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  earth  around  the  hill,  and  therefore 
situated  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  apex 
of  the  heap.  Around  this  arc  driven  two  cir- 
cular galleries — one  just  level  with  the  ceiling, 
nnd  the  other  at  some  height  above.  The 
upper  circle  is  much  smaller  than  the  lower. 
Five  short  descending  passages  connect  the 
galleries  with  each  other,  but  the  only  entrance 
into  the  inner  apartment  is  from  the  upper  gal- 
lery, out  of  whicli  three  passages  lead  into  the 
ceiling.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Avhen 
a  mole  enters  the  house  from  one  of  his  tun- 
nels, he  has  first  to  get  into  the  lower  gallery, 
to  ascend  thence  to  the  upper  gallery,  and  so 
descend  into  his  chamber. 

There  is,  however,  another  entrance  from 
below,  by  a  passage  w^hich  dips  downward  from 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  then,  taking  a 
curve  upward,  opens  into  one  of  the  larger  tun- 
nels. 

The  use  of  so  complicated  a  series  of  cells 
nnd  passages  is  extremely  doubtful,  since  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  owner,  instead  of 
retiring  to  his  fortress  to  rest,  often  contents 
himself  with  lying  in  the  high-road.  "Wonder- 
ful as  is  this  subterraneous  abode,  it  is  not  the 
only  one  constructed  by  this  animal.  A  nursery 
is  provided,  more  extended,  though  simpler,  in- 
laid with  dried  grass,  and  intersected  by  many 
passages,  so  that  the  mother  and  young  may 
easily  escape  from  any  apprehended  danger. 
The  walls  of  all  these  passages  are  rendered 
smooth  and  hard  by  the  pressure  of  the  mole's 
far,  so  that  the  earth  will  not  fall  in  after  the 
severest  storm. 

The  whole  life  of  the  mole  is  one  of  fury, 
and  he  eats  like  a  starving  tiger,  tearing  and 


rending  his  prey  with  claws  and  teeth,  and 
crunching  audibly  the  body  of  the  worms  be- 
tween the  shar])  points.  A  mole  has  been  seen 
to  fling  itself  upon  a  small  bird,  tear  its  body 
open,  and  devour  it  while  still  palpitating  Avith 
life.  Nothing  short  of  this  fiery  energy  could 
sustain  an  animal  in  the  lifelong  task  of  forcing 
itself  through  the  solid  earth. 

A  battle  betAveen  two  moles  is  as  tremendous 
as  one  betAveen  tAvo  lions,  if  not  more  so,  Ijc- 
cause  the  mole  is  more  courageous  than  the 
lion,  and,  relatiAxly  speaking,  is  far  more  poAver- 
ful  and  armed  Avith  Aveapons  more  destructive. 
Magnify  tlie  mole  to  the  size  of  the  lion,  and 
you  Avill  haA'e  a  beast  more  terrible  than  the 
Avorld  has  yet  seen.  Though  nearly  blind,  it 
Avould  be  actiA'e  beyond  conception,  leaping 
Avith  lightning  quickness  iqjon  any  animal 
Avhich  it  met,  and  rending  it  to  pieces  in  a  mo- 
fnent.  Such  a  creature  Avould,  Avithout  the 
least  hesitation,  devour  a  serpent  tAventy  feet 
in  length,  and  so  terrible  Avould  be  its  voracity 
that  it  Avould  eat  tAvcnty  or  thirty  of  such  snakes 
in  the  course  of  a  day. 

When  fighting  Avith  one  of  his  own  species 
the  mole  gives  his  Avhole  energies  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  opponent,  Avithout  seeming  to 
heed  the  injuries  Avhich  are  inflicted  upon  him- 
self, exhibiting  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
muscvilar  poAver  concentrated  into  a  Aery  small 
space. 

The  mole  emerges  from  the  earth  Avitli  un- 
soiled  fur.  This  cleanliness  is  due  in  part  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  hair,  and  partly  to 
strong  membraneous  muscle  beneath  the  skm, 
by  means  of  AA'hich  the  animal  gives  itself  a  fre- 
quent and  poAverful  shake. 

There  are  many  burrowing  animals,  but  the 
mole  is  emphatically  tlie  burroAver — the  very 
type  of  a  creature  Avhicli  is  intended  to  pass 
the  Avhole  of  an  actiA-e  existence  under  ground. 
He  absolutely  riots  in  the  exuberance  of  ani- 
mal si)irits  and  muscular  activity,  passing 
through  the  earth  almost  like  a  fish  through 
the  Avater,  and  giving  to  its  strange  and  ap- 
parently sombre  life  a  poetr}^  and  an  interest 
Avhich  we  fiiil  to  find  in  the  lives  of  many  creat- 
ures more  richly  endowed  Avith  external  beauty. 

The  Arctic  Fox,  an  annnal  Avhich  dAvells  in 
the  polar  regions,  is  notable  for  the  extent  and 
structure  of  the  burroAv.  In  order  to  shield 
itself  from  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  it 
digs  to  a  considerable  depth ;  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  a  solitary  burroAv  is  seldom 
found,  tAventy  or  thirty  foxes  generally  sinking 
their  tunnels  in  close  proximity  to  each  other. 

If  one  of  these  little  colonies  could  be  laid 
open  a  very  curious  sight  Avould  present  itself 
The  earth  would  be  seen  to  be  pierced  Avith 
multitudinous  tunnels,  each  complete  and  in- 
dependent in  itself,  and  ncA-er  interfering  Avith 
burroAVS  belonging  to  other  owners.  Each  bur- 
roAv,  too,  is  of  a  very  complex  character,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  distinct  passages,  each 
of  Avhich  opens  into  a  common  chamber  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.     There  is  also  a  sei)arate 
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nursery,  communicating  by  a  passage  with  this 
chamber,  where  four  or  five  young  are  reared. 

The  Arctic  Fox  has  been  subjected  to  a  mer- 
ciless persecution  on  account  of  the  value  of  its 
skin ;  and  consequently  it  has  become  so  ex- 
ceedingly crafty  that  it  is  caught  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.  Curious  tales  are  told  hoAV  they 
have  learned  to  remove  the  baits  without  fall- 
ing into  the  traps  or  being  shot  by  the  spring- 
guns. 

Even  in  its  ordinary  state  the  skin  of  the 
Arctic  Fox  is  in  great  favor  as  a  fur ;  but  when 
it  is  bleached  by  the  dread  cold  of  the  regions 
in  which  the  animal  resides,  and  is  of  a  pure 
snowy  whiteness  down  to  the  very  roots  of  the 
hair,  it  is  so  exceedingly  costly  that  a  mantle 
made  of  that  fur  is  only  to  be  purchased  by 
millionaires,  or  placed  on  imperial  shoulders. 
The  fur  of  a  fine  old  fox  in  perfect  condition 
is  Avorth  many  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

Tlie  habitation  of  the  common  fox  is  by  no 
means  so  complicated  as  that  of  the  Arctic 
species.  It  avoids,  when  possible,  the  labor 
of  burrowing,  and  avails  itself  of  tlie  deserted 
home  of  a  badger,  or  even  of  a  rabbit,  altering 
and  enlarging  to  suit  its  OAvn  purposes.  Here- 
in it  lies  asleep  all  day,  as  is  the  custom  Avith 
most  prcdaceous  animals,  and  only  sallies  forth 


at  night.  Herein  the  mother  produces  and 
nurtures  her  young,  and  sometimes  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening  the  whole  family,  the  father, 
mother,  and  cubs  come  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air.  They  never  wander  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  and  as  the  young  are  gamesome 
little  creatures,  as  playful  as  puppies,  and  much 
prettier,  and  the  mother  helps  her  young  ones 
in  their  sports  as  a  good  mother  ought  to  do, 
the  group  presents  a  very  pretty  siglit.  Tiiough 
there  is  but  one  burrow  for  the  nursery  the 
fox  generally  has  access  to  "earths,"  as  they 
are  called,  at  considerable  distances  apart,  to 
any  one  of  which  he  will  repair  if  danger 
threatens. 

The  Prairie  Dog,  so  called  from  the  short, 
yelping  sound  which  it  utters,  is  a  ])retty  ani- 
mal, about  sixteen  inches  long.  Its  head  is 
peculiarly  flat,  which  gives  it  a  remarkable  as- 
pect. It  is  an  exceedingly  prolific  animal, 
multiplying  rapidly,  and  extending  its  excava- 
tions to  vast  distances.  Indeed,  when  once 
the  Prairie  Dogs  settle  themselves  in  a  con- 
venient spot,  their  increase  seems  to  have  no 
bounds,  and  the  little  heaps  of  earth  which 
stand  near  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  extend 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  They  are  dug  in 
a  sloping  direction,  forming  an  angle  of  about 
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forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon, 
and  after  descending  for  five  or  six 
feet,  they  take  a  sudden  turn  and  rise 
gradually  upward.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  these  burrows  hvg  dug  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
honey-comb  the  ground  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  rendered  quite  un- 
safe for  horses. 

The  scene  presented  by  one  of 
these  "dog  towns'"  or  ' "  villages^ "  as 
the  assemblages  of  burrows  are  called, 
is  most  curious,  and  well  repays  the 
trouble  of  approaching  without  alarm- 
ing the  cautious  little  animals.  For- 
tunately for  the  traveler  the  Prairie 
Dog  is  as  inquisitive  as  it  is  wary, 
and  the  indulgence  of  its  curiosity  oft- 
en costs  the  little  creature  its  life. 
Perched  on  the  hillocks,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  the  Prairie 
Dog  is  able  to  survey  a  wide  extent 
of  horizon,  and  as  soon  as  it  sees  an 
intruder,  it  gives  a  sharp  yelp  of 
alarm  and  dives  into  its  burrow,  its 
little  feet  knocking  together  with  a 
ludicrous  flourish  as  it  disappears. 
In  all  directions  a  similar  scene  is 
enacted.  Warned  by  the  well-known 
cry,  all  the  Prairie  Dogs  within  reach 
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repeat  the  call  and  leap  into  their  burrows. 
Their  curiosity,  however,  is  irrepressible,  and 
scarcely  have  their  fegt  vanished  from  sight 
than  their  heads  are  seen  cautiously  protruded 
from  the  burrow,  and  their  inquisitive  brown 
eyes  sparkle  as  they  examine  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

The  Prairie  Dog  has  not  the  privilege  of 
possessing  a  home  for  its  own  exclusive  use ; 
the  Burrowing  Owl  and  terrible  rattlesnake 
take  forcilile  possession  of  the  burrows.  For- 
merly it  Avas  supposed  that  these  incongruous 
beings  associated  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
forming  a  sort  of  "Happy  Family"  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  But  all  these  romantic 
notions  have  been  dispelled  by  the  naturalist, 
and  the  snake  has  been  proved  to  be  no  wel- 
come guest,  but  an  intruder  on  the  premises, 
self-billeted  on  the  inmates  like  soldiers  on  ob- 
noxious householders,  procuring  lodging  with- 
out permission,  and  eating  the  inhabitants  by 
way  of  board  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
owl  may  snap  up  a  3'oung  and  tender  Prairie 
Dog  in  its  early  infancy. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rabbit  lives  socially 
in  burrows — a  number  of  them  forming  a  war- 
ren. They  seek  a  loose,  sandy  locality,  where 
the  soil  is  easily  excavated,  and  where  furze 
abounds,  the  young  shoots  of  which  furnish 
them  with  nutritious  food.  When  once  estab- 
lished they  increase  with  incredible  rapidity. 
The  creature  becomes  a  parent  at  a  very  early 
age  ;  and  by  the  time  a  rabbit  is  a  year  old,  it 
may  have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  grand-pa- 
rent. She  does  not  i)roduce  her  young  in  any 
of  the  burrows  to  which  the  general  rabbit  col- 
ony has  access,  but  prepares  an  isolated  timnel, 
at  the  end  of  which  she  forms  her  nest.  The 
bed  on  wliich  the  young  recline  is  beautifully 
i>;oft  and  fine,  being  composed  chiefly  of  the 
downy  fur  which  grows  on  the  mother's  breast, 
and  which  she  plucks  off  with  her  teeth  in  tufts 
of  considerable  size. 

Tlie  Polar  Bear  makes  its  curious  burrow  in 
a  peculiar  substance,  and  is  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Toward  the  month  of  December  she 
retreats  to  the  side  of  a  rock,  where,  by  dint  of 
scraping,  and  allowing  the  snow  to  fall  upon 
her,  she  forms  a  cell  in  which  to  reside  during 
the  period  of  her  accouchement.  Within  this 
strange  nursery  she  produces  her  young,  and 
remains  with  them  beneath  the  snow  until  the 
month  of  March,  when  she  emerges  into  the 
outer  air,  bringing  with  her  the  baby  bears,  who 
are  then  about  as  large  as  ordinary  rabbits.  As 
the  time  passes  on,  the  breath  of  the  family, 
together  Avith  the  warmth  exhaled  from  their 
bodies,  serves  to  enlarge  the  cell,  so  that  in  pro- 
portion with  their  increasing  dimensions  the 
accommodation  is  increased  to  suit  them.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  snow-covered  sheep,  the 
hidden  bear  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the 
little  hole  which  is  made  by  the  Avarm  breath, 
and  is  rendered  more  distinguishable  by  the 
hoar-frost  Avhich  collects  around  it. 

This  curious  abode  is  not  sought  by  eA'ery 


Polar  Bear,  its  only  use  being  to  shelter  the 
young.  Before  retiring  into  Avinter- quarters 
the  bear  eats  enormously,  and,  dl-iven  by  an 
unfailing  instinct,  resorts  to  the  most  nutritious 
diet,  so  that  it  becomes  prodigiously  fat. 

During  the  three  months  of  her  seclusion 
she  takes  no  food,  but  exists  upon  the  store  of 
fat  Avhich  has  been  accumulated  before  retiring 
to  her  Avinter  home.  A  similar  phenomenon 
may  be  observed  in  many  of  the  hibernating 
animals,  but  in  the  bear  it  is  more  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  she  has  not  only  to  support 
her  OAvn  existence,  but  to  impart  nourishment 
to  her  offspring.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  find  sufficient  food,  they  are  of 
wonderfully  small  dimensions  AA^hen  compared 
Avith  the  parent ;  but  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
animal  is  able  to  lay  up  Avithin  itself  so  large  a 
store  of  nutriment  that  it  can  maintain  its  OAvn 
life  and  suckle  its  young  for  a  space  of  three 
months  Avithout  taking  a  morsel  of  food. 

The  A^arious  species  of  Armadillo  are  all 
mighty  burro Avers.  They  are  carnivorous,  and 
feed  upon  insects,  and  all  kind  of  animal  sub- 
stances found  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  Giant  Armadillo  is  so  determined  a  bur- 
roAver  that  it  has  often  been  knoAvn  to  dig  up 
dead  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  them. 
All  these  creatures,  hoAvevcr,  are  fond  of  ani- 
mal substances,  and  many  of  them  may  be  found 
upon  the  savannas  of  South  America,  feasting 
greedily  upon  the  bodies  of  the  cattle  Avhich  are 
slaughtered  so  recklessly  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides.  In  all  these  animals  the  coat  of  mail 
is  exceedingly  hard,  so  hard  indeed  that  it  is 
used  for  sharpening  the  long  Spanish  knife. 

If  an  Armadillo  should  be  surprised  at  any 
time,  and  its  retreat  to  its  burrow  intercepted, 
it  at  once  commences  sinking  a  ncAv  tunnel ; 
and  so  rapidly  does  it  excavate,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  capture  one.  The  coat  of  mail  is 
perfectly  flexible,  giving  full  freedom  to  the 
limbs,  and  permitting  the  animal  to  roll  itself 
into  a  ball  Avhen  threatened  Avith  danger. 

The  curious  Aar-d  Vark  of  Southern  Africa 
resides  for  the  most  part  in  great  holes  Avhich 
it  scoops  in  the  ground.  The  name  signifies 
Earth-hog,  and  is  given  to  the  animal  on  ac- 
count of  its  extraordinary  powers  of  excaA^ation 
and  the  SAvine-like  contour  of  its  head.  The 
claAvs  Avith  AA'hich  this  animal  Avorks  are  enor- 
mous, and  are  by  no  means  intended  merely  to 
excavate  burroAvs  in  soft  or  sandy  soil,  though 
they  are  frequently  employed  for  that  purpose. 
By  means  of  these  implements  the  Aard  Vark 
tears  to  pieces  the  enormous  ant-hills  Avhich 
stud  the  plains  of  Southern  Africa — edifices  so 
strongly  made  as  to  resemble  stone  rather  than 
mud,  and  capable  of  beaiing  the  Aveight  of  many 
men  on  their  summits.  These  marA'elous  dAA^ell- 
ings  are  absolutely  swarming  Avith  inmates ;  and 
it  is  for  the  pm-pose  of  feeding  upon  the  tiny 
builders  that  the  Aard  Vark  plies  its  destruct- 
ive labors. 

ToAvard  evening  the  Aard  Vark  issues  from 
the  burrow  Avherein  it  has  lain  asleep  during 
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the  da}',  proceeds  to  the  phiins,  and  searches 
for  an  ant-hill  in  full  operation.  With  its 
powerful  claws  it  tears  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  breaking  up  the  stony  walls  with  perfect 
ease,  and  scattering  dismay  among  the  inmates. 
As  the  ants  run  hither  and  thither,  in  conster- 
nation, their  dwelling  falling  like  a  city  shaken 
by  an  earthquake,  the  author  of  all  this  misery 
flings  its  slimy  tongue  among  them,  and  sweeps 
them  into  its  mouth  by  hundreds. 

Among  the  feathered  burrowers  the  Sand- 
Martin,  so  common  in  England,  is  an  excellent 
example.  Few  would  suppose  that  tne  tiny 
bill  of  this  pretty  little  bird  was  capable  of 
boring  tunnels  into  sand-stone.  The  Sand- 
Martin,  however,  prefers  an  easy  task,  when 
that  is  possible,  and  will  always  avail  itself  of 
a  locality  Avhere  the  soil  is  loose,  and  yet  Avhere 
the  sides  of  the  burrow  will  not  collapse.  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  a  suitable  spot,  it  commences  to 
work  in  a  circular  direction,  using  its  legs  as 
a  pivot,  and  by  dint  of  turning  round  and 
round,  and  pecking  away  as  it  proceeds,  soon 
chips  out  a  tolerably  circular  hole.  After  the 
bird  has  lived  for  some  time  in  the  tunnel  the 
shape  of  the  entrance  is  much  damaged  by  in- 
cessant passing  to  and  fro  of  the  inmates ;  but 
while  the  burrow  is  still  new  and  untenanted 
its  form  is  almost  cvlindrical.      In  all  cases  the 


tunnel  slopes  gently  upward,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  lodgment  of  rain. 

At  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  burrow, 
which  is  always  rather  larger  than  the  shaft,  is 
placed  the  nest,  a  very  simple  structure,  upon 
which  are  laid  the  eggs,  which  are  very  small, 
and  of  a  delicate  pinky  whiteness. 

Few  foes  can  injure  the  Sand-Martin  during 
incubation,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  gaining 
admission  to  the  nest. 

Man  is  perhaps  its  worst  enemy,  for  there  is 
a  mixture  of  adventure  and  danger  in  taking 
the  eggs,  which  is  irresistible  to  the  British 
school-boy.  To  climb  up  a  perpendicular  rock, 
to  cling  Avith  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  thrust 
into  the  burrow,  and  to  know  that  a  chance 
slip  will  certainly  snap  the  invading  arm  like 
a  tobacco-pipe  stem,  is  a  combination  of  joys 
which  no  well-conditioned  boy  can  withstand. 

The  illustration  shows  the  nest  of  the  King- 
Jisher,  which,  although  it  does  not  excavate 
the  whole  of  the  burrow  in  which  it  resides, 
alters  and  arranges  a  ready-made  burrow  to 
suit  its  own  necessities. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  that  bird  of  ill  omen,  as 
the  sailors  think  it,  digs  its  little  burrow  in 
the  sandy  soil,  and  there  conceals  itself  and  its 
treasure — a  single  egg. 

Formerly    the     Woodpecker    was    reckoned 
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among  the  enemies  of  the  forest. 
But  now  it  is  generally  known  that 
the  common  species  is  unable  to  cut 
through  sound  wood,  but  chooses  a 
decayed  tree,  in  which  its  pick-axe- 
like beak  is  able  easily  to  make  its 
burrow.  The  burrowing  powers  of 
the  ivory -billed  "Woodpecker  are 
marvelous,  its  chisel-like  beak  hav- 
ing been  known  to  chip  splinters 
from  a  mahogany  table,  and  to  cut  a 
hole  fifteen  inches  in  width  through 
a  lath-and-plaster  partition. 

The  Toucan  is  remarkable  for  its 
enormous  bill,  which  is  decorated 
with  brilliant  tints  of  orange  and 
black,  scarlet  and  yellow,  or  red  and 
green-— varying  in  different  species. 
Whether  this  huge  beak  is  the  tool 
with  which  it  excavates  its  burrow 
is  uncertain.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  young  of  the  Toucan,  being 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  monkeys  and 
birds  of  prey,  whenever  the  parent 
bird  is  alarmed,  all  she  has  to  do  is 
to  poke  her  beak  out  of  the  aperture 
leading  to  her  nest.  Tlie  assailant, 
seeing  so  huge  a  bill,  fancies  an  an- 
imal of  corresponding  size  behind  it, 
and  hastily  flees. 
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Among  the  Crustacea  the  Land 
Crab  is  fully  entitled  to  be  ranked 
in  the  class  of  burrowers.  Its  sin- 
gular habits  are,  however,  more 
familiarly  known  than  those  of 
the  Bobber  Crab  —  a  creature  of 
strange,  weird  shape,  difficult  to 
describe,  but  easily  comprehended 
by  reference  to  the  illustration. 
The  Robber  Crab  inhabits  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  It  docs  not  live  in  a 
shell,  but  its  abdomen  is  protect- 
ed by  hard  plates.  It  is  a  quick 
walker,  although  rather  awkward 
in  its  gait,  impeded  probably  by 
the  enormous  claws.  While  walk- 
ing it  presents  a  curious  aspect, 
being  lifted  nearly  a  foot  above 
the  ground  on  its  two  central  pairs 
of  legs ;  and  if  it  be  intercepted 
in  its  retreat  it  brandishes  its  for- 
midable weapons,  clattering  them 
loudly,  and  always  keeping  its  face 
tOAvard  the  enemy. 

The  food  of  the  Robber  Crab  is 
of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  consist- 
ing mostly,  if  not  entirely,  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  It  seizes  upon  the 
fallen  cocoa-nuts,  and  with  its 
enormous  pincers  tears  away  the 
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rUOLAS  IN   WOOD. 

outer  covering,  reducing  it  to  a,  mass  of  ravel- 
ed threads.  This  substance  is  carried  by  the 
crabs  into,  their  holes,  for  the  puipose  of  form- 
ing a  bed.  When  the  crab  has  freed  the  nut 
from  the  husk  it  introduces  the  small  end  of 
a  claw  into  one  of  the  little  holes  which  are 


SHIPWOKM. 


PnOLAS   IN   KOCK. 

found  at  one  end  of  the   cocoa-nut,   and  by 

turning  the  claw  backward  and  forward,  as  if 

it  were  a  brad-awl,  the  crab  contrives  to  scoop 

out  the  soft  substance  of  the  nut.     These  crabs 

burrow  in  the  earth  under  the  roots  of  the  trees 

that  furnish  them  witli  provisions,  prudently 

storing  up  in  their  holes 

large  quantities  of  co- 

IZ-  coa-nuts,    stripped   of 

f%^^  their    husk,    at     those 

-^  times  when    the   fruits 

--~  are     most     abundant, 

against    the    recurring 

intervals  when  they  are 

scarce. 

It  is  stated  that  if 
the  long  and  delicate 
antennye  of  these  robust 
creatures  be  touched 
with  oil,  they  instantly 
die.  They  are  not  found 
on  any  of  these  islands 
except  the  small  coral 
ones,  of  which  they  are 
the  principal  occu- 
pants. 

This  crab  is  more 
than  two  feet  in  length 
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jrown,  and  is  accounted  delicious 

^f  Pholas,  one  of  the  marine  burrowing 
^e^iuscs,  has  an  extremely  fragile  shell,  of 
.ather  soft  texture,  and  its  outer  surface  is 
covered  Avith  ridges,  which  sweep  in  graceful 
curves  from  the  hinge  to  the  edge,  and  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  projections  upon  a 
file.  By  means  of  these  tiny  points  the  Pholas 
is  able  to  work  its  way  into  rock,  using  his 
shell  as  a  sort  of  brad-awl.  Some  species  bore 
into  wood,  but  always  across  the  grain  ;  while 
the  Shipworm^  whose  ravages  often  produce 
such  disastrous  consequences,  always  bores  with 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  When  the  Shipworm 
first  issues  from  the  sheltering  mantle  of  its 
])arent  it  is  a  little,  round,  lively  object,  cov- 
ered with  cilia,  like  a  very  minute  hedgehog, 
but  it  speedily  changes  into  a  worm-like  mol- 
lusc nearly  a  foot  in  length.  It  devours  wood 
of  every  description,  often  taking  possession 
of  a  piece  of  timber  and  -wholly  destroying 
it ;  thus  being  the  hidden  cause  of  numerous 
wrecks. 

Of  all  the  burrowing  spiders  none  is  so  ad- 
mirable an  excavator  as  the  Trap-door  Spider 
of  Jamaica,  and  none  displays  so  much  inge- 
nuity in  the  arrangement  of  its  burrow.  When 
the  earth  Avhich  surrounds  it  is  removed,   a 


double  silken  tube  is  found,  the  outer  portion 
being  thick,  harsh,  and  crumpled,  looking  more 
like  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree  than  a  spider's 
web.  The  inner  layer  is  of  a  very  different 
character.  This  is  uniformly  smooth  to  the 
eye,  and  of  a  silken  softness  to  the  touch.  The 
texture  of  the  interior  surface  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  the'  inner  or  outer  tube,  being  nearly 
white  and  of  a  smoothness  and  consistency 
much  resembling  rough  and  unsized  paper.  It 
is  curiously  stiff  also,  and  is  so  formed  that  no 
one  Avho  saw  it  for  the  first  time  would  be  like- 
ly to  guess  at  its  real  character.  The  entrance 
of  the  tube  is  guarded  by  the  "trap-door," 
from  wjiich  the  spider  takes  its  name.  This  is 
a  flap  of  the  same  substance  as  the  tube,  circu- 
lar in  shape,  so  as  to  fit  the  orifice  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  attached  to  the  tube  by  a  tolerably 
Avide  hinge,  so  that  AA^hen  it  closes  it  does  not 
fall  to  either  side,  but  comes  true  and  fair  upon 
the  opening  Avhich  it  defends.  The  inner  sur- 
face of  the  trap-door  is  Avhite  and  felt-like,  and 
exactly  resembles  the  interior  of  the  tube,  but 
its  outer  surface  is  covered  Avith  earth,  taken 
from  the  soil  in  which  the  hole  is  dug.  As 
the  trap-door  is  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  is  evident  that,  Avhen  it  is  closed, 
all  traces  of  the  burrow  and  its  inhabitant  are 
lost. 
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The  spider  is  urged  by  a  curious  instinct  to 
make  its  tunnel  in  some  sloping  spot,  and  to 
keep  the  hinge  uppermost,  so  that  when  the 
inhabitant  leaves  its  home,  or  retreats  to  the 
extremity  of  its  burrow,  the  door  closes  of  its 
own  accord,  and  effectually  conceals  it.  New- 
comers into  the  country  which  the  Trap-door 
Spider  inhabits  are  often  surprised  by  seeing 
the  ground  open,  a  little  lid  lifted  up,  and  a 
rather  formidable  spider  peer  about,  as  if  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  before  leaving  its  fort- 
ress. At  the  least  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator  back  pops  the  spider,  like  the 
cuckoo  on  a  clock,  clapping  its  little  door  after 
it  quite  as  smartly  as  the  Avooden  bird,  and  in 
most  cases  succeeds  in  evading  the  search  of 
the  astonished  observer,  the  soil  being  appar- 
ently unbroken,  without  a  trace  of  the  curious 
little  door  that  had  been  so  quickly  shut. 

Even  if  the  little  door  should  be  found,  it  re- 
quires some  force  to  open  it,  for  the  ingenious 
creature  secures  it  on  the  inside,  probably  by 
holding  it  down  with  his  claws,  which  are  very 
powerful. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  violence  will  induce 
the  Trap-door  Spider  to  vacate  the  premises 
which  it  so  courageously  defends.  It  will  per- 
mit the  earth  to  be  excavated  around  its  bur- 
row, and  the  whole  nest  to  be  removed,  Avith- 
out  deserting  its  home  ;  and  in  this  manner 
specimens  have  been  removed  and  placed  in 
positions  where  their  proceedings  could  be 
watched. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction, we  give  an  illustration  showing  the 
nest  of  the  common  Humble  Bee  (familiarly 
called  Bumble  Bee),  which  is  usually  in  the 
side  of  some  bank  of  earth ;  and  of  the  Lapi- 
dary Bee,  which  makes  its  nest  either  in  the 
ground  or  within  a  heap  of  stones. 

There  is  one  well  known  and  handsome  in- 
sect which  is  greatly  disliked  by  almost  every 
one.  Yet  the  habitation  of  this  insect  is  a 
marvel  of  ingenious  industry.  Let  us  fancy 
ourselves  watching  the  construction  of  its  nest. 
In  the  early  days  of  spring,  a  Wasp  issues 
from  the  place  in  which  it  has  passed  the  win- 
ter, and  anxiously  surveys  the  country.  She 
does  not  fly  fast  nor  high,  but  passes  sloAvly 
and  carefully  along,  examining  every  earth- 
bank,  and  entering  every  crevice  to  which  she 
comes. 

At  last  she  finds  a  burrow  made  by  a  field- 
mouse,  or  perhaps  strikes  upon  the  deserted 
tunnel  of  some  large  burrowing  insect,  enters 
it,  stays  a  long  while  within,  comes  out  again 
and  fusses  about  outside,  enters  again,  and 
seems  to  make  up  her  mind.  In  fact,  she  is 
house-hunting,  and  all  her  movements  are  very 
like  those  of  a  careful  matron  selecting  a  new 
home. 

Having  thus  settled  upon  a  convenient  spot, 
she  proceeds  to  form  a  chamber,  at  some  depth 
from  the  surface,  breaking  away  the  soil,  and 
carrying  it  out  piece  by  piece.  When  she  has 
thus  fashioned  the  chamber  to  her  mind — for 


she  has  a  mind — she  flies  off"  again,  and  makes 
her  way  to  an  old  wooden  fence  which  has 
stood  for  many  years,  and  which,  although  not 
rotten,  is  perfectly  seasoned.  On  this  she  set- 
tles, and,  after  running  up  and  down  for  a  lit- 
tle time,  she  fixes  upon  some  spot,  and  begins 
to  gnaw  away  the  fibres,  working  with  all  her 
might,  so  eagerly  engaged  that  even  were  we 
not  invisible  we  might  stand  by  and  watch  her 
proceedings.  At  last  she  has  gathered  a  little 
bundle  of  fibres,  which  she  gnaws  and  works 
about  until  she  reduces  them  to  a  kind  of  pulp, 
and  then  flies  back  to  the  burrow. 

She  now  runs  up  the  side  of  the  chamber, 
and  clings  to  its  roof  with  the  two  last  pairs 
of  legs,  while  with  the  first  pair,  aided  by  her 
jaws,  she  fixes  the  woody  pulp  on  the  roof, 
kneading  it  until  it  forms  a  kind  of  little  pillar. 
Another  and  another  supply  is  brought,  until 
this  pillar,  which  is  pendent  from  the  roof,  like 
a  papier-mache  stalactite,  is  completed.  The 
wasp  now  begins  to  form  the  comb,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  pillar  she  places  three  very  shallow 
cells,  of  a  cup-like  shape,  not  hexagonal,  as 
are  the  completed  cells.  In  each  of  these  lit- 
tle cups  she  deposits  an  egg,  and  then  con- 
structs a  roof  over  them,  made  from  the  same 
material  as  the  cells,  but  laid  in  a  diflerent 
manner,  the  length  of  the  fibres  being  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  centre-  of  the  proposed 
comb.  More  cells  are  then  added,  eggs  are 
laid  in  them,  and  the  roof  extended  over  them. 
The  eggs  first  laid  are  soon  hatched,  producing 
tiny  grubs ;  the  parent  wasp  meauAvhile  pro- 
ceeds in  her  task  of  building  the  nest,  deposit- 
ing eggs,  and  feeding  these  ever-hungry  grubs. 
In  due  time  the  oldest  of  them  cease  to  feed, 
spin  a  silken  cover  over  their  (iells,  and  after  a 
short  retirement  come  forth  as  wasps  to  aid 
their  mother  in  some  of  her  labors. 

When  the  first  cell  terrace  is  full  the  wasps 
construct  several  pendent  pillars,  and  form  a 
second  terrace  below  the  first.  A  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  are  added  as  required,  the  cells  being 
very  small.  The  wasps  that  come  from  these 
cells  are  small,  and  are  the  Avorkers.  Larger 
cells  are  then  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  hatch- 
ing the  grubs  which  will  become  perfect  male 
and  female  Avasps.  These  come  out  near  the 
end  of  the  season. 

A  large  nest  Avill  contain  scA^en  or  eight  thou- 
sand cells,  and  on  the  average  each  cell  is  the 
birth-place  of  three  generations.  It  seems 
Avonderful  that  so  slight  a  habitation  will  en- 
dure such  a  Aveight.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  Avasps  abandon  their  nest,  and  most  of  them 
die.  The  few  who  remain  creep  into  some 
crevice,  and  lie  dormant  until  the  folloAving 
spring,  Avhen  they  emerge  to  be  the  queens 
and  mothers  of  future  colonies. 

The  strength  and  perseverance  of  the  Beetle 
is  well  knoAvn.  The  Sexton,  or  Burying  Beetles, 
accomplish  their  work  mostly  at  night.  Hav- 
ing found  some  dead  bird,  for  example,  they 
burroAv  entirely  beneath  it,  scrape  out  the  loose 
soil,  Avalk  round  the  bird,  mount  it  as  if  to  see 
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how  the  work  is  proceeding,  and  then  disap- 
pear afresh  and  renew  their  labors.  Some- 
times they  dig  rather  too  much  on  one  side, 
and  then  they  appear  sadly  puzzled,  running 
round  and  round  the  bird,  getting  on  it  as  if 
to  press  it  down  with  their  weight,  pulling  it 
this  way  and  that  way ;  but  they  resume  their 
work  until  the  hole  is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  bird  to  sink  into  it. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  transaction  neces- 
sarily varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bur- 
ied object  and  the  condition  of  the  beetle  ;  but 
on  the  average  an  ordinary  finch,  or  a  mouse, 
can  be  buried  in  the  course  of  a  day.  When 
the  task  is  completed  a  number  of  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  buried  animal,  and  then  the 
beetles  emerge,  cover  it  with  earth,  and  then 
fly  away. 

The  Egyptian  Scarabcetis  sinks  a  deep  per- 
pendicular hole  in  the  ground,  and  having  de- 
posited an  egg  in  a  portion  of  soil,  which  she 
forms  into  a  rude  ball,  begins  a  curious  and 
laborious  task.  Seizing  the  ball  between  her 
hind-feet,  she  begins  to  roll  it  about  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  not  taking  it  direct  to  the  shaft  which 
she  has  sunk,  but  remaining  near  the  spot. 
Should  rain  come  on  she  ceases  to  roll,  or 
should  the  ball  be  made  just  before  sunset  she 
waits  for  the  morning  before  recommencing 
her  labor.     The  consequence  of  all  this  curi- 


ous rolling  about  is  twofold ;  it  accelerates  the 
hatching  of  the  inclosed. egg  by  the  exposure 
to  the  sunbeams,  and  it  forms  a  thin,  hard, 
clay-like  crust  round  the  soft  material  in  which 
the  egg  reposes. 

When  the  ball  is  sufficiently  rolled  it  is  taken 
to  the  hole,  dropped  doAvn,  and  the  earth  filled 
in.  The  egg  is  very  soon  hatched,  and  from 
it  proceeds  a  little  white  grub,  which  finds  it- 
self at  once  in  the  midst  of  food,  and  begins  to 
eat  vigorously.  By  the  time  it  has  devoured 
the  whole  of  the  contents  of  its  cocoon — if  the 
mere  empty  shell  may  be  so  called — it  is  ready 
for  its  change  into  the  pupal  form,  and  there 
lies  in  the  earth  until  it  again  changes  its  form 
and  becomes  a  perfect  beetle. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  plate,  he  will 
there  see  two  of  these  beetles  at  work  upon  a 
ball,  for  it  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  that 
two  insects  should  propel  the  same  ball. 

Also  in  the  closing  illustration  may  be  seen 
the  completed  cocoon  of  this  beetle,  as  well  as 
an  extraordinary  cocoon  of  an  insect  called  the 
Goliath.  This  specimen  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  is  as  large  as  a  swan's  egg.  It  is 
strengthened  by  a  remarkable  belt,  which  runs 
around  its  centre.  A  common  house-fly  is  in- 
troduced into  the  drawing,  in  order  to  show  the 
comparative  size  of  the  cocoon  and  the  insect. 

In  the  illustration  on  the  next  page  we  have 
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three  excellent  examples  of  wood-boring  in- 
sects. Passing  by  the  Spirifer  and  Saperda — 
which  are  curious  looking  creatures — we  will 
describe  only  the  dwelling  constructed  by  the 
splendid  South  African  Carpenter  Bee,  a  wood- 
borer  of  great  power.  In  the  centre  of  the 
drawing  is  seen  a  portion  of  a  tunnel  which  is 
completely  hollowed  out,  and  divided  into  cells. 
This  is  the  nest  of  the  Carpenter  Bee, 

When  the  insect  has  fixed  upon  a  piece  of 
wood  which  suits  her  pui*pose,  usually  the  trunk 
or  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  an  old  post,  or  a  piece 
of  wooden  railing,  she  bores  a  circular  hole 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  large 
enough  to  permit  her  to  pass.  Suddenly  she 
turns  at  an  angle,  and  drives  her  tunnel  parallel 
to  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  makes  a  burrow 
of  several  inches  in  length.  None  of  the  chips 
and  fragments  are  wasted,  but  are  carried  aside 
and  carefully  stored  up  in  some  secure  place, 
sheltered  from  the  action  of  the  wind. 

The  tunnel  having  now  been  completed,  the 
industrious  insect  seeks  rest  in  change  of  em- 
ployment, and  sets  off  in  search  of  honey  and 
pollen.  With  these  materials  she  makes  a  lit- 
tle heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  de- 
posits an  egg  upon  the  food  which  she  has  so 
carefully  stored. 

Then  she  proceeds  to  construct  above  the  in- 


closed egg  a  ceiling,  which  shall  be  the  floor  of 
another  cell.  For  this  puipose  she  goes  off  to 
her  store  of  chips,  and  fixes  them  in  a  ring  above 
the  heap  of  pollen,  cementing  them  together 
with  a  glutinous  substance,  which  is  probably 
secreted  by  herself.  A  second  ring  is  then 
placed  inside  the  first,  and  in  tliis  manner  the 
insect  proceeds  until  she  has  made  a  nearly  flat 
ceiling  of  concentric  rings.  The  thickness  of 
each  ceiling  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  penny. 

The  number  of  cells  is  extremely  variable, 
but  on  the  average  each  tunnel  contains  seven 
or  eight,  and  the  insect  certainly  makes  more 
than  one  tunnel.  As  each  tunnel  generally 
exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  diameter  is 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  wide- 
bodied  insect  who  makes  it,  the  amount  of  la- 
bor performed  by  the  bee  is  truly  wonderful. 
The  jaws  are  the  only  boring  instruments  used, 
and  though  they  are  strong  and  sharp,  tlie}^ 
scarcely  seem  to  be  adequate  to  the  work  for 
which  they  are  destined. 

In  the  illustration  the  upper  part  of  one  of 
these  tunnels  is  shown,  and  in  the  two  upper- 
most cells  the  egg  has  not  been  hatched.  In 
the  lower  cells  the  young  larva  is  given  in  order 
to  show  the  attitude  in  whicli  it  passes  its  early 
life.  When  all  is  complete  the  entrance  is 
closed. 
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We  have  thus  briefly  en- 
deavored to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  wonderful 
field  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction which  the  author  of 
"Homes  without  Hands"  has 
opened.  We  have  given  ex- 
amples of  only  one  general 
class  of  habitations,  while 
there  are  many  other  kinds 
equally  curious,  which  can 
not  fail  of  affording  rich  en- 
tertainment to  those  who 
have  any  taste  for  the  Mar- 
vels of  Nature.  From  this 
abundant  store-house  we  pro- 
pose hereafter  to  present  oth- 
er dwellings  built  by  other 
handless  architects. 
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IT  was  four  o'clock  of  a  sultry  August  after- 
noon. The  Marvel  of  Peru  beneath  my 
window  had  but  just  unfolded  its  variegated 
petals;  and  the  sun-loving  Portulacca,  reveling 
in  the  intense  light  and  heat,  opened  its  heart 
to  the  descending  rays,  and  expanded  itself  un- 
til the  bed  on  which  it  lay  was  one  dense  mass 
of  gorgeous  coloring.  Not  a  breath  stirred  the 
maple  leaves,  and  even  the  quivering  aspen  was 
for  once  hushed  into  complete  repose. 

Drawing  my  lounge  to  a  favorable  position 
between  the  two  windows,  I  threw  myself  upon 
it,  and  tried  to  lose  in  sleep  the  consciousness 
of  heat  and  weariness.  All  my  other  resources 
had  been  long  before  exhausted.  My  favorite 
authors  had  ceased  to  charm ;  and  my  fingers, 
skilled  in  all  manner  of  "fancy  work,"  to-day 
had  lost  their  wonted  cunning.  I  tried  to  write, 
but  the  magnetic  current  between  my  thoughts 
and  my  pen  was  certainly  not  in  working  order. 
Now  sleep  also  failed  me,  and  in  utter  despair  I 
arose,  and  gathering  up  my  remaining  energies, 
concentrated  them  upon  the  task  of  making  as 
elaborate  a  toilet  as  the  heat  of  the  day  would 
admit. 

I  tried  to  cheat  myself  into  the  belief  that  all 
this  restlessness,  this  incapacity  for  work  or  en- 
joyment, was  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  heat. 
But  my  heart  and  my  conscience  taught  me 
better.  The  truth  was  I  had  reached  a  crisis 
in  my  life.  Hitherto  I  had  trodden  a  smooth, 
well-beaten  path,  with  but  few  windings  and  un- 
mistakable landmarks.  But  now  I  had  reached 
the  angle  of  divergence,  and  before  me  stretched 
two  paths,  both  new  and  untried.  Which  should 
I  choose  ? 

It  was  the  attempt  to  answer  this  momentous 
question  that  had  so  harassed  and  unnerved  me. 
I  could  endure  the  whirl  and  tumult  of  my  own 
thoughts  no  longer,  and,  hastily  putting  on  a 
light  bonnet  and  mantilla,  I  left  the  house. 

The  scorching  sunbeams  beat  upon  my  head 
with  a  fury  that  was  almost  overwhelming.    But 


Aunt  Esther's  pretty  cottage  was  but  a  little  way 
off,  and  I  kept  on  bravely.  And  when  I  en- 
tered the  cool,  still  parlor,  with  its  quaint  old 
furniture,  where  all  was  subdued  and  quiet  in 
coloring,  save  two  or  three  sunny  pictures  upon 
the  wall,  and  a  tiny  vase  of  exquisite  flowers,  I 
was  at  once  calmed  and  elevated  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place,  and  felt  that  "  it  was  good 
for  me  to  be  there." 

If  old  age  could  always  wear  the  beauty  and 
loveliness  of  Aunt  Esther's  well  might  the 
youngest  and  gayest  pray  to  be  old.  I  thought, 
as  she  extended  her  hand  and  with  a  beaming 
smile  of  welcome  drew  me  to  a  low  seat  by  her 
side,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  lovelier  picture. 
The  calm,  sweet  face — the  placid  brow  on  which 
the  soft  white  hair  lay  as  caressingly  as  when  it 
rivaled  the  raven's  wing  in  hue  and  lustre — the 
dress  of  plain  black  silk — the  kerchief  of  snowy 
lawn  fastened  by  the  tiniest  of  pearl  brooches — 
the  widow's  cap  which  she  had  worn  so  long, 
and  which  she  would  wear  in  her  coffin — the 
small  hands  meekly  folded,  save  when  she  un- 
consciously toyed  with  the  heavy  wedding-ring 
— all  were  in  perfect  keeping.  I  sank  to  my 
seat  at  her  feet  with  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"You  are  always  so  cool  and  quiet  here, 
Aunt  Esther,"  I  said,  as  she  removed  my  bon- 
net and  smoothed  back  my  moistened  hair.  I 
ougiit  to  say  before  I  go  on  with  my  story  that 
I  called  this  dear  friend  Avnt  by  no  right  save 
that  of  affection.  She  had  been  the  cherished 
friend  of  my  mother,  had  watched  over  her 
death-bed,  and  I  had  called  her  by  that  famil- 
iar  title  from  my  earliest  remembrance.  "You 
are  always  so  cool  and  quiet,"  I  repeated. 
"Heat  and  feverishness  and  unrest  never  find 
their  way  inside  your  doors.  Auntie," 

She  smiled  slightly  as  her  cool  head  touched 
my  burning  cheek. 

"I  am  afraid  you  have  brought  them  with 
you  this  time,  Katie.  Your  hands  burn  me 
and  your  lips  are  parched  with  fever." 
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"  It  is  so  hot,"  I  replied,  evasively.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  was  imprudent  for  me  to  come  out  to- 
day." 

"  It  would  have  been  more  imprudent  for  you 
to  have  staid  at  home,  Katie,"  she  said,  looking 
steadily  into  my  face  with  her  clear,  searching 
eyes — "  at  home,  with  only  your  own  unquiet 
thoughts  for  company.  My  dear  child,  you 
never  needed  your  mother  as  you  do  now." 

"Oh,  I  know  it!"  I  exclaimed,  with  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears,  as  I  buried  my  face  in 
Aunt  Esther's  lap.  "If  she  were  only  here, 
and  would  take  this  whole  matter  off  my  hands, 
and  tell  me  just  what  to  do !" 

Aunt  Esther  shook  her  head  half  sadly  as  she 
answered :  "  She  could  not  do  that  if  she  were 
here,  Katie.  Theie  are  certain  questions  that 
every  woman  must  decide  for  herself,  and  you 
are  no  automaton.  Your  own  heart  and  your 
own  judgment  are  your  best  guides  after  all. 
And  your  mother's  God  is  your  God." 

"Yes,  but  sometimes  He  seems  a  great  way 
off — not  as  near  to  me  as  in  my  childhood. 
Talk  to  me,  dear  Auntie,"  I  continued — "I 
have  no  other  mother,  and  I  come  to  you. 
Tell  me  what  you  think  about  this  matter." 

"  My  dear  Katie,  I  can  not  do  that,"  she  an- 
swered. "You  must  go  to  your  own  heart  for 
counsel.     What  does  that  say?" 

"Aunt  Esther,  I  like  John  Millman  a  great 
deal  better  than  I  do  Mr.  Eldridge.  There's  no 
denying  that.  I  have  known  him  longer,  and 
he  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant,  and  cultivated, 
and  lovable  of  the  two.  But  then — you'll  think 
me  very  worldly,  I  am  afraid.  Aunt  Esther — but 
I  must  tell  you  the  truth  now  that  I  have  begun 
I  certainly  am  proud  and  ambitious — fond  of 
wealth,  position,  and  all  that  those  words  in- 
clude. The  question  is,  would  I  be  hai)pier 
with—" 

I  paused,  blushing  and  confused,  utterly  un- 
able to  finish  the  sentence  I  had  commenced  so 
glibly.  For  a  long  time  there  was  silence  be- 
tween us  two.  At  length  Aunt  Esther  took  my 
face  between  her  hands,  and,  leaning  gently  for- 
ward, kissed  my  forehead. 

"I  was  very  worldly-minded  once  myself," 
she  said,  softly.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story, 
Katie?" 

I  nodded  assent,  for  I  could  not  speak ;  and 
after  a  pause  of  several  minutes'  duration,  Aunt 
Esther  commenced : 

You  know,  said  Aunt  Esther,  something  of 
my  early  history  already.  You  know  that  I 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  my  only  remaining 
parent  died ;  and  that  after  that  event  I  was 
carried  from  the  city  to  my  mother's  early  home, 
where  my  aged  grandparents  welcomed  me  as 
the  sole  legacy  of  their  lost  daughter.  At  first 
even  their  unvarying  tenderness  could  not  make 
me  forget  that  I  was  an  orplian.  My  eyes  re- 
fused to  behold  any  thing  on  the  broad  green 
earth  but  the  three  graves  in  the  dreary  city  ! 
church-yard,  where  my  fiuher,  my  mother,  and  , 
my  little  brother  were  to  sleep  until  the  heavens  : 


should  be  no  more.  I  thought  I  should  never 
smile  again.  But  childhood's  griefs  are  seldom 
enduring ;  and  as  the  spring  came  on  my  spirits 
gradually  recovered  from  the  unnatural  weight 
of  sorrow.  I  had  never  been  in  the  country  be- 
fore, and  every  thing  about  me  filled  me  with 
wonder  and  delight.  Before  the  summer  was 
over  I  was  as  much  at  home  in  Maybrook  as  if 
I  had  been  born  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  ever- 
lasting hills. 

Maybrook  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  vil- 
lage, but  it  had  no  other  claim  to  it  than  that 
derived  from  the  possession  of  a  single  store,  a 
"  hotel,"  and  a  blacksmith's  shop.  -  Our  nearest 
neighbor  upon  one  side — and  not  very  near  at 
that — was  your  grandfather  Bailey.  Our  near- 
est on  the  other  side  was  Mrs.  Grey,  a  widow 
with  two  children — a  son  a  year  or  two  older 
than  myself,  and  a  daughter  a  little  younger. 
Your  mother  had  several  brothers  and  sisters. 
Gay,  lively  young  people  they  were,  thoroughly 
good-hearted  and  aflPectionate.  But  she  was 
the  rose,  the  gem,  the  pearl.  As  we  grew  older 
we  were  always  together,  the  young  folks  from 
your  grandfather's,  Horace  Grey  and  his  sister, 
and  myself.  There  were  many  other  boys  and 
girls  in  the  neighborhood — our  neighborhood  ex- 
tended over  a  circuit  of  three  or  four  miles — but 
they  were  farther  off;  and  for  our  ordinary, 
everyday  society  we  three  families  were  mostly 
dependent  upon  each  other. 

But  at  length  there  came  a  change.  Your 
aunt  married  very  3'oung,  and  went  away  from 
us.  One  of  your  uncles  entered  college,  and 
another  went  into  business  at  Reedville.  Just 
about  that  time  Mrs.  Grey  met  with  an  accident 
which  left  her  a  confirmed  and  hopeless  invalid. 
She  was  not  a  great  sufferer,  but  was  utterly 
helpless,  unable  to  move  from  the  bed  upon 
which  she  lay.  It  was  a  terrible  trial  to  her — 
worse  than  death — not  so  much  on  her  own  ac- 
count as  on  that  of  her  children. 

I  have  said  she  was  a  widow.  Her  husband 
died  when  she  was  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Young  and  still  beautiful,  she  henceforth  de- 
voted herself  wholly  to  her  children,  refusing, 
for  their  sakes,  to  listen  to  the  "voice  of  the 
charmer,  charming  never  so  wisely."  Mr.  Grey 
had  owned  a  small  fiirm,  and  after  mature  de- 
liberation she  had  concluded  to  keep  it,  feeling 
that  by  so  doing  she  secured  at  least  a  home  and 
maintenance  for  her  precious  charge.  Provi- 
dence had  abundantly  blessed  her,  even  beyond 
her  hopes;  and  while  many  luxuries  were  de- 
nied to  them,  a  comfortable  and  happy  home 
had  been  theirs  always.  To  promote  her  chil- 
dren's welfare,  to  advance  their  interests,  and 
by  giving  them  every  advantage  in  her  power  to 
prepare  them  to  fill  honorably  any  position  to 
which  God  should  call  them,  had  been  the  aim 
of  her  life.  Now  all  was  changed — instead  of  a 
help  she  was  to  be  a  hindrance,  instead  of  a 
staff,  a  burden.  She  had  hoped  to  stand  between 
them  and  trouble  ;  but  henceforth  she  was  to  be 
dependent  upon  them  for  the  supplying  of  her 
simplest  needs. 
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They  took  up  the  burden  thus  cast  upon  then- 
young  lives — not  as  a  burden,  but  trustfully, 
even  joyfully.  Never,  by  word  or  look  or  deed, 
did  they  allow  their  mother  to  perceive  the  dis- 
appointment they  must  have  felt  at  this  sudden 
blighting  of  all  their  hopes  for  the  future — this 
rude  awakening  from  their  happy  dreams.  Eor 
such  it  was.  Julia  Grey  has  but  little  to  do 
with  my  story,  and  of  her  I  will  merely  say  that 
she  possessed  uncommon  musical  ability,  which 
had  been  thoroughly  trained  and  cultivated. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  she  had  just  se- 
cured a  situation  as  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
city,  with  a  salary  that  would  enable  her  greatly 
to  lessen  her  mother's  cares,  and  to  addf^to  her 
comforts.  But,  alas  !  her  filial  devotion  was  to 
beai  far  di^erent  fruit. 

As  for  Horace,  in  spite  of  the  manly  cheerful- 
ness with  which  he  submitted  to  what  was  inev- 
itable, I  knew  that  it  must  be  almost  moVe  than 
he  could  bear  to  give  up  all  the  ambitious  hopes, 
the  eager,  stirring  dreams  of  his  young  man- 
hood, and  tie  himself  to  the  couch  of  an  in- 
valid, even  though  that  invalid  was  the  mother 
he  so  deeply  loved.  When  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy  he  had  looked  far  onward  into  the  future, 
and  had  chosen  his  life-path.  Since  then  every 
energy  of  his  being  had  been  turned  toward  one 
object  —  preparation  for  that  path.  He  had 
chosen  tlie  law  as  his  profession.  At  first  a  col- 
legiate education  had  seemed  to  him  indispensa- 
ble— the  first  stepping-stone,  without  which  he 
could  not  hope  to  reach  the  heights  above  him. 
But  when  he  thought  of  their  limited  resources, 
and  of  the  privations  and  self-denials  his  pursu- 
ance of  that  course  would  entail  upon  his  mo- 
ther and  sister,  he  gave  it  up.  Educated  he 
must  and  would  be,  but  in  some  different  way. 
How  he  labored  and  studied  I  need  not  tell 
here.  Inspired  by  an  intense  love  of  learning, 
by  his  own  personal  ambition,  and  by  his  desire 
to  place  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  where  he 
could  not  only  maintain  himself  but  give  his 
mother  and  sister  a  home  more  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  for  them,  his  rapid  progress,  his 
rapid  mental  growth,  was  a  wonder  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had  nearly 
reached  the  goal,  and  during  the  coming  au- 
tumn was  to  enter  the  office  of  an  eminent  law- 
yer, under  flattering  auspices. 

For  several  weeks  after  Mrs,  Grey  was  hurt  I 
was  with  her  most  of  the  time,  assisting  Julia 
in  the  care  of  the  dear  sufferer.  It  was  one 
evening,  as  Horace  was  accompanying  me  home 
after  a  day  spent  in  his  mother's  sick  room,  that 
he  first  spoke  to  me  of  his  changed  prospects. 

"1  must  give  up  the  law,  Esther,"  he  said. 
"It  is  worse  than  useless  for  me  to  think  of  it 
any  longer." 

His  compressed  lip,  and  the  forced  firmness 
of  his  voice,  told  me  how  much  it  cost  him  to 
speak  those  words  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  own  . 
voice  trembled  as  I  replied,  in  a  low  tone : 

"Do  not  decide  too  hastily,  Horace.  I  have 
been  so  sorry  for  you  all  these  weeks !  Is  there 
no  way- 
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"  It  is  hard,  Esther,"  he  rejoined,  after  a  mo- 
ment ;  ' '  harder,  perhaps,  than  you  can  imag- 
ine. It  changes  my  whole  future.  I  meant  to 
be  a  great  man  some  day.  It  is  hard  to  give  it 
all  up.'' 

I  did  not  reply.  What  was  there  for  me  to 
say?     After  a  while  Horace  continued: 

"But  it  is  all  right — all  right.  It  is  such  a 
comfort  to  feel  that  God  knows  what  is  best  for 
us,  and  what  we  need,  better  than  we  do  our- 
selves. And  I  do  feel  that,  Hetty.  I  have  had 
a  hard  struggle ;  but  it  is  over  now,  and  my 
mind  is  made  up." 

I  asked  him  what  his  decision  was — very 
needlessly,  for  I  knew  already. 

"Why,  I  shall  stay  here,  of  course,"  he  re- 
plied, "carry  on  the  farm,  and  take  care  of  mo- 
ther. I  shall  make  a  capital  farmer  too.  I  am 
going  to  raise  nobody  knows  how  many  bushels 
of  corn  and  potatoes  next  summer  —  see  if  I 
don't!" 

"Is  there  not  some  other  way  to  manage?" 
I  asked,  after  a  pause.  "Farming  is  all  well 
enough,  but  it  is  not  your  calling,  Horace. 
Can  nothing  else  be  done?" 

"Nothing  else,  Esther.  There  is  no  other 
course  for  me  to  pursue.  Here  is  my  work. 
God  never  appointed  any  man's  field  of  labor 
more  unmistakably  than  he  has  mine.  I  thank 
Him  for  that ;  and  I  shall  walk  in  the  path  His 
providence  has  marked  out  for  me.  But  here 
we  are  at  the  gate.  Good-night,  Hetty  !" — and 
our  conversation  ended. 

Horace  kept  his  word,  and  more  corn  and 
potatoes  were  raised  on  the  little  Grey  farm  that 
year  than  had  ever  grown  there  before. 

The  next  few  years  wrought  but  few  changes 
in  Maybrook.  Mrs.  Grey  grew  neither  better 
nor  worse.  Every  morning  Horace  carried  her 
from  her  bed  to  a  lounge  in  the  family  sitting- 
room  ;  and  there  she  lay,  as  helpless  as  an  in- 
fant, until  her  strong  and  stalwart  son  came  in 
from  his  work  and  carried  her  back  again.  She 
had  ceased  to  worry,  ceased  to  be  anxious.  I 
never  saw  such  perfect  peace  and  serenity  upon 
any  mortal  face  as  dwelt  upon  hers. 

"I  have  learned  one  thing  since  I  have  lain 
here,  Esther,"  she  said  to  me  as  I  sat  by  her 
side  one  day:  "I  have  learned  that  we  can 
none  of  us  choose  our  own  work  or  our  own 
discipline.  God  chooses  for  us,  and  content- 
ment is  the  highpst  wisdom." 

I  can  hardly  tell  how  or  when  I  first  became 
aware  that  Horace  Grey  loved  me.  We  had 
been  friends  for  so  long,  almost  like  brother 
and  sister,  that  I  was  not  aware  when  the  rela- 
tions between  us  began  almost  imperceptibly  to 
change.  Not  a  word  of  love  had  ever  passed 
between  us.  Horace  had  little  time  for  love- 
making.  He  had  grown  more  manly,  more 
quiet,  more  self-possessed  than  ever  since  he 
had  become  the  head  of  the  household,  and  felt 
the  cares  of  this  "  work-a-day  world"  pressing 
so  heavily  upon  him.  We  met  less  often  than 
formerly  ;  yet  gradually  I  came  to  know  beyond 
a  peradventure  that  all  the  wealth  of  his  deep, 
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earnest  heart  was  lying  at  my  feet.  Perhaps 
this  consciousness  accounted  in  part  for  our  less 
frequent  interviews.  Whatever  else  I  might  be, 
I  was  assuredly  no  coquette ;  and  I  shunned 
rather  than  sought  his  presence. 

Your  eyes,  Katie,  ask  me  if  I  loved  him.  I 
was  not  insensible  to  the  homage  of  a  heart  like 
his.  No  girl  could  have  been.  But  I  told  you 
before  I  began  my  story  that  I  was  once  very 
worldly-minded ;  and  I  determined  to  lock  the 
door  of  my  heart,  and  keep  the  key  in  my  own 
possession.  I  could  not  be  the  wife  of  a  May- 
brook  farmer. 

That  summer,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  there  was  a  picnic  party  at  Millar's 
Grove.  It  was  a  more  pretentious  affair  than 
our  ordinary  gatherings,  and  the  young  people 
for  m.iles  around  had  been  for  a  fortnight  half- 
wild  with  delightful  anticipation.  The  prepa- 
rations were  complete,  and  in  due  time  the  com- 
pany began  to  assemble.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  The  grove  was  soon  illumined  with  bright 
young  faces  ;  airy  forms  were  flitting  among  the 
trees,  and  peals  of  ringing  laughter  filled  the 
air. 

The  hours  flew  by,  and  at  length  we,  who 
were  expected  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  to  wear 
the  honors — in  other  words,  the  "special  com- 
mittee"— stationed  ourselves  at  intervals  around 
the  tables.  Then,  amidst  shouts  and  laughter, 
one  of  the  young  men  blew  a  long,  loud  blast 
upon  a  conch-shell,  the  preconcerted  signal  which 
was  to  call  our  scattered  flock  together. 

Doubtless  you  wonder  why  I  linger  thus  over 
the  occurrences  of  that  day.  I  hardly  know 
myself.  Old  age  is  garrulous,  and  the  most 
trivial  events  of  that  bright  evening  return  to 
my  mind  as  vividly  to-day  as  if  they  had  oc- 
curred but  yesterday.  It  may  be  that  I  linger 
in  the  sunshine,  loth  to  plunge  into  the  sliadows 
beyond. 

The  gay  company  came  flocking  in,  and  the 
mirthful  spirit  of  the  hour  held  undisputed  sway. 
I  was  carrying  a  cup  of  fragrant  mocha  in  one 
hand  and  a  basket  of  cake  in  the  other,  as  I 
laughingly  discharged  my  duties  as  waitress, 
when  one  of  my  curls  became  entangled  in  a 
drooping  branch  that  intercepted  my  way.  Ju- 
lia Grey  sprang  to  my  assistance ;  but  ere  she 
reached  me  a  strange  voice  at  my  elbow  said, 
"Allow  me,"  and  a  strange  hand  had  released 
me  from  my  unpleasant  position.  With  a  grace- 
ful bow  and  a  slight  smile  the  gentleman  passed 
on,  and  I  retired  with  Julia  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  to  recover  from  my  confusion  and 
smooth  my  tangled  hair. 

"Who  was  my  deliverer,  Julia?"  I  asked,  as 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  hearing.  "  Who  can  he 
be?" 

"Don't  you  know  him?  Why,  it  is  Mr. 
Ralph  Ainsley — Laura  Ainsley's  brother,"  she 
continued,  by  way  of  explanation,  as  I  shook 
my  head.  "  He  lives  in  Philadelphia,  and  lost 
his  wife  four  or  five  years  ago.  Laura  says  he 
is  going  to  stay  in  Maybrook  all  summer.  He 
is  fine-looking,  I  think;  don't  you  ?" 


"Rather,"  said  I,  hesitatingly.  "He  is  not 
very  young,  though." 

"  No,  not  young — neither  is  he  old.  He  can 
not  be  over  forty  ;  and  that  is  not  old  for  a  man. 
I  hate  boys !"  she  continued,  energetically.  "I 
imagine  he  will  find  Maybrook  rather  dull." 

"  Has  he  any  children  ?"  I  asked. 

"  One  ;  a  little  black-eyed  thing,  just  the  pic- 
ture of  her  mother.  Laura  says  he  has  a  very 
elegant  home,  and  she  does  not  know  how  he 
will  content  himself  in  their  little  plain,  brown 
house." 

We  returned  to  the  company,  and  presently  I 
saw  Mr.  Ainsley  and  his  sister  coming  toward 
us.  A#moment  more,  and  we  were  all  laughing 
gaylyover  my  "entanglement"  and  my  release. 

Dancing  was  soon  proposed,  and  Mr.  Ainsley 
eagerly  sought  my  hand  for  the  first  quadrille, 
I  was  already  engaged  to  Horace.  "  For  the 
next,  then  ?"  I  assented,  and  as  I  took  my 
place,  Mr.  Ainsley,  declining  to  seek  another 
partner,  leaned  against  a  tree  and  followed  my 
every  movement  with  his  eye. 

I  danced  with  him  several  times  that  even- 
ing; and  conscious  as  I  was  that  we  were  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  that  I  was  en- 
vied by  half  the  girls  present,  I  carried  myself 
more  proudly  and  moved  with  more  grace  and 
spirit  than  ever  before. 

"What  new  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  you 
to-night,  Esther?"  whispered  Clara,  in  one  of 
the  pauses  of  the  dance,  I  am  speaking  of 
your  mother,  Katie.  She  was  a  gay  young  girl 
that  night,  and  I  must  call  her  by  the  name  by 
which  I  knew  her  then,  "You  were  never 
half  as  beautiful  before,"  she  continued. 

Mr.  Ainsley's  admiring  glances  told  me  the 
same  story,  and  my  heart  throbbed  with  pride 
and  pleasure.  The  festivities  were  kept  up  till 
a  late  hour,  and  I  returned  home  with  my  brain 
in  a  whirl  of  excitement  and  delight.  I  could 
hardly  analyze  my  own  feelings.  I  was  not 
particularly  charmed  with  Mr.  Ainsley  person- 
ally ;  but  as  I  glanced  at  myself  in  the  mirror 
there  was  a  triumphant  smile  upon  my  lip  and 
a  new  light  within  my  eye.  Never  before  had 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  measure  myself  by,  and 
compare  myself  with  those  of  a  higher  grade 
in  life,  those  who  might  be  expected  to  have 
attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  social  culture. 
And  now  I — a  simple  country  girl,  who  had  not 
since  her  childhood  passed  from  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Maybrook  mountains — had  met 
this  polished,  traveled  man  of  the  world,  and 
met  him  on  his  own  ground,  as  an  equal.  Men- 
tally I  reviewed  the  events  of  the  evening.  Not 
a  word  or  a  look  of  Mr,  Ainsley's  escaped  me. 
I  criticised  his  manner,  his  conversation,  his 
whole  bearing.  We  had  talked  of  life,  of  books, 
of  men,  and  I  knew  that  in  no  one  thing  had  I 
been  found  wanting.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  condescension  on  his  part.  He  had  not 
been  amusing  himself  with  me.  We  stood  on 
the  same  plane,  and  I  had  given  as  much  as  I 
had  received, 

I  can  safely  say  that  that  night  my  thoughts 
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went  no  farther  than  this.  I  dreamed  of  no 
possible  future  as  connected  Avith  Mr.  Ainsley. 
I  only  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he,  so  far  above 
me  in  social  position  and  advantages,  acknowl- 
edged me  as  his  equal.  That  he  did  so  his 
deferential  bearing  and  evident  pleasure  in  my 
society  was  abundant  proof. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Ainsley  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  my  grandfather,  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  boyhood,  and  to  inquire  after  his  partner 
of  the  preceding  evening.  On  the  succeeding 
day  a  servant  left  at  the  door  an  exquisite  bou- 
quet that  I  very  well  knew  came  from  the  Reed- 
ville  green-houses.  No  name  accompanied  it, 
but  of  course  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  donor. 
Still  another  day  brought  Mr.  Ainsley  himself — 
and  another,  and  another.  Sometimes  a  book 
was  the  pretext  for  a  call :  sometimes  an  en- 
graving, or  a  flower  of  which  we  had  spoken. 
Until  at  last  he  threw  aside  all  pretexts,  and 
came  simply  and  openly  because  he  wished  to 
come. 

Things  went  on  very  much  after  this  fashion 
for  a  month,  and  by  that  time  Mr.  Ainsley's  at- 
tentions to  Esther  Wainwright  were  upon  all 
tongues.  You  know  very  well  how  bitter  and 
how  virulent  the  gossip  of  a  little  country  vil- 
lage can  be ;  and  every  harsh  and  censorious 
remark  that  was  made  speedily  reached  my  ears. 
Every  imaginable  form  of  evil  was  predicted  of 
and  for  me,  of  which  desertion  and  a  broken 
heart  were  the  very  least.  All  the  fiery  pride 
of  my  nature  was  aroused,  and  when  in  less 
than  six  weeks  from  our  first  interview  Ralph 
Ainsley  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  I  said  "  Yes !" 

Mr.  Ainsley  urged  a  speedy  marriage,  on  the 
plea  that  he  must  take  me  with  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  in  October.  Business  en- 
gagements would  prevent  his  coming  for  me  later 
in  the  fall,  and  lie  said  that  his  home  would  be 
unbearably  desolate  without  me  through  the 
winter.  At  first  I  demurred,  for  my  heart 
shrank  from  so  hasty  an  alliance.  But  my 
grand-parents  agreed  with  him  that  a  long  de- 
lay was  unnecessary ;  and  at  last  his  lover-like 
eagerness  won  the  day,  and  I  consented. 

Amidst  the  hurry  and  bustle  that  ensued, 
converting  our  quiet  home  into  the  semblance 
of  a  mantua-maker's  shop,  I  had  little  time  for 
thouglit.  It  was  well  that  I  had  not.  I  dared 
not  look  into  my  own  heart,  Katie,  for  I  knew 
but  too  well  that  the  name  of  my  afiianced  hus- 
band was  not  written  there.  I  did  not  love 
him.  Polished,  cultivated,  and  refined,  and 
loving  me,  as  I  firmly  believe  he  did,  in  all 
truth  and  sincerity,  he  yet  utterly  failed  to  touch 
the  depths  of  my  nature.  In  our  recent  inter- 
course I  had  taken  his  measure  even  more  cor- 
rectly than  at  first,  when  dazzled  by  the  charm 
of  manner,  and  by  a  certain  conventional  polish 
to  which  I  was  unaccustomed.  He  had  but  lit- 
tle real  strength  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  I 
felt  that  I  could  never  glory  in  him  ;  that  he 
could  never  incite  me  to  high  and  noble  en- 
deavor ;  that  there  were  chords  in  my  heart 
whose  music  he  could  not  draw  forth. 


Alas!  that  I  should  say  this,  when  at  that  very 
moment  he  stood  above  me  as  far  as  the  heavens 
are  above  the  earth.  He  at  least  brought  to 
me  a  true  and  sincere  aftection ;  while  I  was 
compromising  my  womanhood,  and  giving  him 
falsehood  in  exchange  for  truth.  He  was  will- 
ing, nay  anxious,  to  make  me  his  wife,  dower- 
less  as  I  was,  and  with  no  one  thing  to  render 
an  alliance  with  me  desirable  in  a  worldly  sense ; 
while  I  was  taking  into  the  account  his  position, 
his  social  standing,  and  the  elegances  and  refine- 
ments with  which  he  would  surround  his  bride. 

I  had  not  met  Horace  Grey  since  the  day  of 
the  picnic.  A  certain  indefinable  feeling  had 
prevented  my  usual  visits  to  his  mother,  except 
in  one  or  tAvo  instances  when  I  knew  he  was 
not  at  home.  Doubtless  he  had  as  intentional- 
ly avoided  me. 

The  days  rolled  on  too  swiftly  toward  the 
last,  and  at  length  every  arrangement  was  com- 
pleted. My  bridal  robe  lay  upon  the  bed  in  the 
large  "  spare  chamber" — a  costly  India  muslin, 
and  a  wreath  and  veil,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  seen  in  Maybrook.  As  your  mother  and 
Laura  Ainsley,  who  were  to  be  my  bridemaids 
the  foUovnng  evening,  were  examining  the  ele- 
gant f  ibrics,  a  small  ivory  casket  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  Upon  opening  it  I  found  an  entire 
set  of  pearls,  brooch,  ear-rings,  neck-lace,  and 
bracelets.  On  a  card  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask- 
et these  words  were  written  : 

"For  my  wife.     R.  A." 

Clara's  admiration  both  of  the  gift  and  the 
giver  knew  no  bounds. 

"You  must  wear  them  to-morrow  night,  Het- 
ty. How  beautiful  they  are !  They  just  suit 
you,  too.  I  must  say  Mr.  Ainsley  has  excellent 
taste." 

I  closed  the  casket  wearily  and  without  a 
word.  My  heart  was  growing  heavier  every 
moment.  Every  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Ains- 
ley's devotion  but  added  to  its  weight.  Clara 
wondered  at  my  unnatural  apathy.  She  could 
not  read  me  then ;  and,  with  a  laugh  and  a 
kiss,  she  bade  me  good-night,  saying: 

"Marriage  seems  to  be  a  dismal  sort  of  an 
aftair  after  all,  Hetty.  I  hope  you  will  look 
brighter  to-morrow." 

My  trunks  were  packed.  The  house  was  in 
perfect  order;  and  down  stairs  in  my  grand- 
mother's spacious  store-room  I  knew  that  the 
richly-frosted  cakes,  the  snowy  pyramid,  and 
all  the  elegant  trifles  that  were  to  grace  the 
table  on  my  wedding-night,  were  in  readiness. 
There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do,  and  the  four 
walls  of  my  room  seemed  to  stifle  me.  I  pant- 
ed for  the  fresh  air  and  a  look  at  "God's  broad, 
silent  sky." 

Throwing  a  light  shawl  over  my  head  I  went 
out.  How  beautiful,  how  holy  seemed  the  earth, 
sleeping  so  serenely  in  the  embrace  of  the  moon- 
light !  Alone,  alone  with  God  and  night  I  wan- 
dered on,  unheeding  the  heavy  dews  and  the 
growing  chillness  of  tlie  air.  What  was  I  seek- 
ing? Peace — but  she  came  not  to  me  with 
healing  on   her  wings.     At  last   I  was   fully 
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awake  to  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  step  I  I 
was  about  to  take.  I  felt  that  I  was  offering  up  i 
myself,  my  life,  my  soul  upon  the  unholy  altar 
of  my  ambition.  I  was  to  live  a  lie  the  remain- 
der of  my  days.  I  should  be  rich  and  envied, 
admired  and  caressed ;  yet  how  long  and  how 
dreary  looked  the  far  future  !  And  then,  Katie, 
to  add  to  my  misery,  the  form  of  Horace  Grey 
rose  up  before  me,  and  I  felt  that  one  smile  of 
his  was  worth  more  to  me  than  all  Ralph  Ains- 
ley's  rank  and  gold. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  past.  I  had  had 
my  dreams  like  all  other  girls.  I  had  dreamed 
of  an  hour  when  I  should  stand  by  one  who  was 
"all  earth  to  me"  and  promise  to  be  his,  come 
weal,  come  woe,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  But 
I  had  never  dreamed  of  being  an  unloving  bride 
— of  approaching  the  altar  as  the  grave  of  every 
joy  and  hope. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Katie.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  woman  should  always  follow 
the  dictates  of  her  heart.  I  do  not  say  that  she 
is  bound  by  any  law  of  God  or  of  her  own  na- 
ture always  to  marry  the  man  she  loves.  She 
may  love  him  devotedly,  and  yet  feel  that,  for 
the  sake  of  both,  it  is  best  that  eacli  should  go 
to  heaven  by  a  separate  path.  And,  not  un- 
seldom,  fate  and  circumstance  combine  to  render 
a  union  between  two  loving  hearts  impracticable 
or  even  culpable.  Often,  too,  young  girls  make 
the  great  mistake  of  confounding  a  fancy  with 
a  real  affection  ;  and  many  a  woman  in  the  full 
content,  the  overflowing  blessedness  of  a  true 
marriage,  thanks  God  that  she  did  not  marry 
her  "first  love."  No,  Katie,  I  do  not  say  that 
a  woman  should  always  marry  the  man  she 
loves.  But  I  do  say,  she  should  never  marry 
the  man  she  does  not  love.  Upon  such  a  union 
rests  the  blessing  of  neither  God  nor  man.  Such 
an  alliance  is  a  contract,  not  a  marriage. 

I  felt  this  even  then,  as,  wearied  and  exhaust- 
ed with  the  effort  of  controlling  my  emotions,  I 
sank  upon  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and  bur- 
ied my  face  in  my  hands.  But  I  felt,  too,  that 
I  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  I  had  mixed  the 
bitter  cup  that  was  already  lifted  to  my  shrink- 
ing lips,  and  I  must  drain  it  to  the  dregs.  I 
had  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  I  must  reap  the 
storm.  I  had  but  one  hope,  and  that  hope  I 
dared  not  utter  in  the  form  of  prayer.  It  was 
that,  after  I  had  been  sufficiently  punished,  God 
would  turn  my  heart  toward  him  who  was  so 
soon  to  be  my  husband  and  help  me  to  love  him 
as  I  ought. 

I  was  not  kneeling.  I  had  merely  crouched 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  with  my  face  buried  in 
my  lap.  Suddenly  a  hand  touched  me.  As  I 
lifted  my  head  Horace  Grey  started  back  in  be- 
wildered astonishment. 

"Is  it  possible?  is  it  you,  Esther?"  he  asked, 
falteringly.  "I  was  ])assing  by,  and  seeing 
some  one  bowing  here  apparently  in  distress,  I 
approached  to  ask  if  I  could  be  of  any  service. 
Pardon  me,"  and  he  turned  away. 

He  had  gone  but  a  step  or  two,  however,  when 
he  turned  and  came  back  to  my  side. 


"  I  can  not  leave  you  thus,  Esther,"  he  said. 
"You  are  evidently  suffering.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  oh  nothing!"  I  exclaimed,  pas- 
sionately, as,  with  a  vehement  effort  at  self-con- 
trol, I  arose  and  stood  before  him.  "I  need  no 
assistance  whatever.     I  am  going  home  now." 

The  moon-beams  fell  full  and  clear  upon  my 
face,  and  he  gazed  upon  me  earnestly  as  he  said. 

"Tears,  Esther — and  you  a  happy  bride  to- 
morrow!    They  are  not  fitting." 

"Indeed  they  are,"  I  replied,  lightly,  and 
with  an  effort  to  laugh.  "Brides  always  cry. 
It  is  quite  according  to  rule." 

His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  felt  that 
he  was  reading  my  very  heart.  He  knew  that 
poor  attempt  at  levity  was  a  miserable  sham  and 
a  miserable  failure. 

"Happy  brides  do  not  shed  such  tears  as 
yours,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "Oh,  Esther, 
Esther!" 

He  said  no  more.  But  never  did  I  feel  more 
fully  the  strength,  the  nobleness,  the  self-abne- 
gation that  characterized  him  than  at  that  hour. 
He  stood  by  rny  side  so  closely  that  in  the  utter 
stillness  I  could  hear  his  heart  beat ;  and  I 
knew  that  the  impulse  was  strong  within  him  to 
speak  the  passionate  words  that  trembled  on 
his  tongue.  /  trembled  lest  he  should  ;  and  I 
knew  that  if  he  did,  my  burden  would  be  great- 
er than  I  could  bear.  But,  manly  and  heroic 
as  he  was,  he  crushed  the  impulse  ere  it  had 
blossomed  into  being.  Quietly,  yet  with  a  firm- 
ness that  was  irresistible,  he  took  my  arm  with- 
in his  own  and  silently  led  me  home.  Then  as 
silently,  without  one  look  or  sign,  he  went  his 
way. 

The  next  day  —  my  wedding-day  —  dawned 
fair  and  beautiful.  "Happy  is  the  bride  that 
the  sun  shines  upon,"  said  my  grandfather,  as 
he  met  me.  "This  is  a  bright  day  and  a  dark 
one  too.  How  shall  we  ever  live  without  you, 
Hetty?" 

Dear  old  man !  I  thanked  God  that  he  little 
dreamed  it  was  the  darkest  day  that  had  ever 
dawned  for  me. 

Laura  Ainsley  and  Clara,  who  were  to  be  my 
bridemaids,  were  with  me  all  day  long.  Blithe 
and  busy  as  bees,  they  flew  about  the  house  giv- 
ing the  last  adorning  touches  to  table  and  hall, 
parlor,  and  bridal  chamber.  My  thanks  and 
kisses  satisfied  them ;  and  I  was  glad  that,  in 
the  fullness  of  their  own  delight,  they  did  not 
feel  the  lack  of  mine. 

Evening  came  at  last.  The  day  had  dawned 
fair  as  a  dream,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  weath- 
er changed  from  balmy  June  to  bleak  Novem- 
ber. Yet  within  doors  all  was  bright.  My 
gay  young  bridemaids  danced  from  room  to 
room,  continually  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  perfection  of  their  arrangements. 

"But  come,  Hetty,  come,"  said  Clara,  seiz- 
ing my  hand  and  half-drawing  me  to  the  door 
of  my  room.  "Yon  must  begin  to  dress. 
Shall  I  dress  your  hair,  or  shall  Laura?" 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  care." 
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*'What  sublime  indiflference !"  exclaimed 
Clara,  half  laughing  and  half  vexed.  "  What 
jriils  you,  Hetty  ?  Are  you  flesh  and  blood,  or 
are  you  not?  Can  yon  feel?''  she  continued, 
giving  my  arm  a  hearty  pinch  as  she  spoke. 
"Any  way,  Laura,  her  hair  must  be  dressed. 
Which  shall  officiate — you  or  I?" 

Laura  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the 
direction  of  her  own  home, 

"You  may,"  she  said.      "There's  a  carriage 
coming  yonder,  and  I  presume  it  is  Ralph's. 
I'll  run  down  stairs  and  show  him  to  his  room." 
Away  she  ran.    Presently  she  returned,  lead- 
ing a  little  girl  by  the  hand. 

"It  was  not  Ralph,  after  all,"  said  she. 
"Only  father  and  mother  and  little  Amy. 
Here,  pet,  come  and  kiss  this  lady.  This  is 
your  new  mamma,  do  you  know  it?" 

The  child  had  evidently  been  instructed,  for 
she  came  toward  me  immediately,  with  her  head 
turned  shyly  on  one  side.  Then  suddenly  put- 
ting up  her  rosy  lips  for  a  kiss,  she  said : 

"Amy  loves  new  mamma,  loves  her  indeed.'" 
I  caught  her  to  my  heart  with  a  throb  that 
was  half  a  pang,  half  a  joy.  At  all  events  I 
would  be  a  loving  mother  to  little  Amy ;  and 
perhaps  in  time  God  would  forgive  me  for  my 
great  sin,  and  give  me  calm  and  peace,  if  I 
might  not  hope  for  joy. 

' '  Where  is  Mr.  Ainsley  ?"  asked  Clara.  ' '  It 
is  time  he  was  here." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"'  Laura  replied.  " He  will 
surely  be  late.  And  where  do  you  suppose  he 
lias  gone?  To  Reedville  after  some  flowers  for 
Esther — just  as  if  this  pretty  little  bouquet  we 
made  for  her  would  not  have  answered  every 
purpose  ?  Mother  wanted  him  to  send  Tom 
over ;  but  no,  he  must  select  them  himself.  And 
now  there's  notliing  surer  than  that  he  will  be 
late,  and  keep  us  all  waiting." 

"There — her  hair  is  done,"  said  Clara,  tri- 
umphantly. ' '  Now  for  the  dress  and  veil.  Take 
care,  Laura.     Don't  tear  the  lace." 

"Amy,  you  are  in  the  way !"  exclaimed  Lau- 
ra. "Run  down  to  grandma,  there's  a  darling. 
And  the  minute  you  hear  your  papa,  come  and 
tell  us." 

Amy's  little  feet  pattered  down  the  stairs,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  girls  led  me  before  the 
mirror  that  they  might  present  me  to  "  the 
bride." 

"  Oh,  the  pearls  !"  cried  Clara.  "  We  had 
nearly  forgotten  them.  Where  are  they,  Het- 
ty?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  wear  them  to-night,"  I 
answered. 

"Not  wear  them  !  Oh,  but  you  must  I"  said 
Laura.     ' '  What  will  Ralph  say  ?" 

"  He  will  not  care,"  was  my  reply.  "Do  not 
tease  me,  girls.  My  dress  is  vv'ell  enough,  and 
I  can  not  wear  them." 

Perceiving  that  I  was  in  earnest  they  ceased 
their  persuasions,  aud  hurriedly  gave  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  their  own  toilets. 

Carriage  after  carriage  rolled  to  the  door,  and 
we  heard  merry  voices  and  light  laughter  as  the 


!  ladies  tdpped  up  stairs  to  their  dressing-room 
Laura  paced  the  room  restless  and  impatient. 

"Why  in  the  world  doesn't  Ralph  come!" 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  from  the  window 
for  the  fortieth  time.  "Esther,  how  can  you 
be  so  calm  and  quiet?  If  I  were  in  your  place 
I  should  go  crazy." 

I  did  not  answer  her,  I  knew  not  what  I 
feared — what  I  dreaded ;  but  the  presence  of 
some  unknown  horror  was  overshadowing  me. 
Your  uncle  Charles  was  to  be  first  groomsman 
— and  just  then  he  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Is  Mr.  Ainsley  here  ?  We  have  none  of  us 
seen  him,  and  it  is  getting  very  late." 

"We  know  it,"  replied  Laura.      "He  went 
to  Reedville  after  some  flowers.     That  ever  he 
should  have  done  such  a  thing ! " 
"  How  did  he  go  ?" 

"On  horseback.  He  told  mother  he  would 
be  here  in  half  an  hour;  and  it  is  three  hours, 
certainly.  I  suppose  he  is  waiting  for  the  un- 
folding of  some  choice  rose-bud."  And  Laura 
laughed,  simply  because  she  felt  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  cry. 

Charles  did  not  reply,  but  I  knew  by  his  face 
that  he  was  alarmed. 

"Hark!"  cried  Clara,  "I  hear  the  horse's 
hoofs."  And  just  then  little  Amy  flew  up  stairs, 
exclaiming: 

"Papa's  come.  Aunt  Laura!  Amy  hears 
him." 

Laura  rushed  to  the  window.  In  the  black 
darkness  of  the  murky  night  she  could  see  no- 
thing ;  and  we  reseated  ourselves  to  await  the 
next  movement  of  the  tide  as  best  we  might. 
Presently  there  were  hurried  voices  down  stairs, 
cries  of  alarm  and  exclamations  of  dread. 

Our  hearts  stopped  beating,  and  we  looked  in 
each  other's  faces  in  white,  blank  terror.  Neither 
of  us  dared  to  approach  the  door  to  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sounds  we  heard.  After  a  while — 
how  long  I  know  not — my  grandfather  came 
into  the  room. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  children,"  he  said,  step- 
ping quickly  up  to  us,  and  clasping  my  cold 
hand  in  his.  "Be  as  brave  and  as  calm  as 
you  can.  We  do  not  know  what  has  ha])pen- 
ed,  but  Mr.  Ainsley's  horse  has  come  without  a 
rider." 

Laura  and  Clara  screamed  and  locked  each 
other  in  a  close,  half-frenzied  embrace.  As  for 
me,  I  was  struck  dumb,  motionless.  I  could  not 
speak  or  weep,  I  hardly  breathed. 

"What  have  you  done?"  at  last  asked  Clara, 
in  a  scarcely  audible  whi.sper. 

"The  boys  have  gone  out  to  look  for  him — 
Charles,  and  Horace  Grey,  and  the  rest.  God  help 
you,  my  poor  child  !"  he  continued,  clasping  my 
nerveless  hands.  ' '  This  suspense  is  very  terrible, 
I  know,  but  we  must  not  despair.  It  is  too  soon 
for  that." 

I  knew  that  Ralph  Ainsley  was  dead.  The 
girls  wept  and  moaned,  and  sympathizing  friends 
looked  in  upon  us,  bidding  us  be  of  good  cheer 
and  hope  for  tlie  best.  But  I  sat  listening  for 
the  sound  that  I  knew  must  come — the  solemn, 
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measured  tread  of  those  who  should  bring  the 
bridegroom  to  his  bride. 

It  came  at  last.  Slowly,  sadly,  reverently 
they  bore  that  cold,  still  form  into  the  house — 
through  the  hall  where  cowered  those  who  but 
a  few  brief  hours  ago  had  come  so  gayly  to  the 
wedding-feast — up  the  stairs,  and  laid  it  in  the 
bridal  chamber. 

They  had  found  him  about  a  mile  from  the 
bouse.  Death,  so  the  physician  said,  must  have 
been  instantaneous.  The  horse  had  taken  fright, 
and  in  the  wind  and  storm  and  darkness  the 
rider  had  been  unable  to  control  him. 

Had  my  prayers  been  answered  ?  Had  God 
thus  removed  the  evil  to  come  from  both  of  us? 
I  know  not.  But,  Katie,  as  tearless  and  be- 
numbed, both  in  body  and  mind,  I  stood  by  the 
bedside  and  gazed  upon  that  white,  dead  face, 
I  felt  as  Cain  must  have  felt  when  the  voice 
of  his  brother's  blood  called  to  him  from  the 
ground. 


The  flowers  for  which  Ralph  Ainsley  had 
bartered  his  life  were  lightly  clasped  in  his  stiff- 
ened fingers,  and  they  were  buried  with  him. 

I  need  not,  I  can  not  tell  you  of  the  long  years 
of  remorse  and  self-abasement  that  followed. 
God  knows,  and  He  keeps  a  record  of  them  all 
in  the  book  of  His  remembrance.  But  I  came 
forth  from  that  fiery  furnace  chastened,  and,  I 
trust,  purified  by  "much  tribulation." 

You  know  that  long  after  these  events — it 
was  more  than  ten  years — I  became  Horace 
Grey's  wife.  I  felt  very  unworthy  of  him,  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  such  unchanging  love  as  he 
had  given  me.  For  months  and  years  I  dared 
not  listen  to  him,  dared  not  grant  myself  the 
blessedness,  the  rest  and  peace  he  offered  me. 
There  came  a  time,  however,  when  I  felt  that 
God  had  forgiven  me;  and  that  at  last  I  might 
place  my  hand  in  his  without  the  fear  of  its 
being  to  him  who  held  it  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessing. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MISS     G  wilt's     diary. 

"  All  Saints'  Terrace,  New  Road,  London, 
'•''July  28 — Monday  night. 
CAN  hardly  hold  my  head  up,  I  am  so 
tired.  But,  in  my  situation,  I  must  trust 
nothing  to  memory.  Before  I  go  to  bed  I  must 
write  my  customary  record  of  the  events  of  the 
day. 

."  So  far,  the  turn  of  luck  in  my  favor  (it  was 
long  enough  before  it  took  the  turn  I)  seems  like- 
ly to  continue.  I  succeeded  in  forcing  Arma- 
dale— the  brute  required  nothing  short  of  forc- 
ing!)— to  leave  Thorpe-Ambrose  for  London 
alone  in  the  same  carriage  with  me,  before  all 
the  people  in  the  station.  There  Avas  a  full  at- 
tendance of  dealers  in  small  scandal,  all  staring 
hard  at  us,  and  all  evidently  drawing  their  own 
conclusions-  Either  I  knew  nothing  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  or  the  town-gossip  is  biisy  enough  by 
this  time  with  Mr.  Armadale  and  Miss  Gwilt. 

"I  had  some  difficulty  with  him  for  the  first 
half  hour  after  we  left  the  station.  The  guard 
(delightful  man! — I  felt  so  grateful  to  him!) 
had  shut  us  up  together,  in  expectation  of  half- 
a-crown  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Armadale 
was  suspicious  of  me,  and  he  showed  it  plainly. 
Little  by  little  I  tamed  my  wild  beast — partly 
by  taking  care  to  display  no  curiosity  about  his 
journey  to  town,  and  partly  by  interesting  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  friend  Midwinter,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  opportunity  that  now  offered 
itself  for  a  reconciliation  between  them.  I  kept 
harping  on  this  string  till  I  set  his  tongue  going, 
and  made  liim  amuse  me  as  a  gentleman  is 


bound  to  do  when  he  has  the  honor  of  escorting 
a  lady  on  a  long  railway  journey. 

"  What  little  mind  he  has  was  full,  of  course, 
of  his  own  affairs  and  Miss  Milroy's.  No  words 
can  express  the  clumsiness  he  showed  in  trying 
to  talk  about  himself,  without  taking  me  into 
his  confidence  or  mentioning  Miss  Milroy's  name. 
He  was  going  to  London,  he.  gravely  informed 
me,  on  a  matter  of  indescribable  interest  to  him. 
It  was  a  secret  for  the  present,  but  he  hoped  to 
tell  it  me  soon ;  it  had  made  a  great  diff'erence 
already  in  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  the  slan- 
ders spoken  of  him  in  Thorpe-Ambrose  ;  he  was 
too  happy  to  care  what  the  scandal-mongers  said 
of  him  now,  and  he  should  soon  stop  their  mouths 
by  appearing  in  a  new  character  that  wopld  sur- 
prise them  all.  So  he  blundered  on,  with  the 
firm  persuasion  that  he  was  keeping  me  quite  in 
the  dark.  It  was  hard  not  to  laugh,  when  I 
thought  of  my  anonymous  letter  on  its  way  to 
the  major ;  but  I  managed  to  control  myself — 
though,  I  must  own,  with  some  difficulty.  As 
the  time  wore  on  I  began  to  feel  a  terrible  ex- 
citement ;  the  position  was,  I  think,  a  little  too 
much  for  me.  There  I  was,  alone  with  him, 
talking  in  the  most  innocent,  easy,  familiar  man- 
ner, and  having  it  in  my  mind  all  this  time  to 
brush  his  life  out  of  my  way,  when  the  moment 
comes,  as  I  might  brush  a  stain  off  my  gown. 
It  made  my  blood  leap  and  my  cheeks  flush.  I 
caught  myself  laughing  once  or  twice  much 
louder  than  I  ought ;  and  long  before  we  got  to 
London  I  thought  it  desirable  to  put  my  face  in 
hiding  by  pulling  down  my  veil. 

"  There  was  no  difficulty,  on  reaching  the 
terminus,  in  getting  him  to  come  in  the  cab 
with  me  to  the  hotel  where  Midwinter  is  staying. 
He  was  all  eagerness  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
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dear  friend — principally,  I  have  no  doubt,  be- 
cause he  wants  the  dear  friend  to  lend  a  help- 
ing-hand to  the  elopement.  The  real  difficulty 
lay,  of  course,  with  Midwinter.  My  sudden 
journey  to  London  had  allowed  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  to  warn  him — or,  rather,  of 
writing  to  combat  his  superstitious  conviction 
that  he  and  his  former  friend  are  better  apart. 
I  thought  it  wise  to  leave  Armadale  in  the  cab 
at  the  door,  and  to  go  into  the  hotel  by  myself 
to  pave  the  way  for  him. 

"Fortunately  Midwinter  had  not  gone  out. 


His  delight  at  seeing  me  some  days  sooner  than 
he  had  hoped  had  something  infectious  in  it,  1 
suppose.  Pooh !  I  may  own  the  truth  to  my 
own  diary !  There  was  a  moment  when  /  for- 
got every  thing  in  the  world  but  our  two  selves 
as  completely  as  he  did.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  bnck 
in  my  teens — until  I  recovered  and  remembered 
the  lout  in  the  cab  at  the  door.  And  then  I  was 
five-and-thirty  again  in  an  instant. 

"His  face  altered  when  he  heard  who  was 
below,  and  what  it  was  I  wanted  of  him.  He 
looked  not  angry  but  distressed.     He  yielded, 
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however,  before  long,  not  to  my  reasons,  for  I 
gave  him  none,  but  to  my  entreaties.  His  old 
fondness  for  his  friend  might  possibly  have  had 
some  share  in  persuading  him  against  his  will ; 
but  my  own  opinion  is  that  he  acted  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  ids  fondness  for  Me. 

"I  waited  in  the  sitting-room  while  he  went 
down  to  the  door ;  so  I  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  between  them  when  they  first  saw  each 
other  again.  But  oh,  the  difference  between 
the  two  men  when  the  interval  had  passed,  and 
they  came  up  stairs  together  and  joined  me. 
They  were  both  agitated,  but  in  such  different 
ways!  The  hateful  Armadale,  so  loud  and  red 
and?  clumsy;  the  dear,  lovable  Midwinter,  so 
pale  and  quiet,  with  such  a  gentleness  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke,  and  such  tenderness  in 
his  eyes  every  time  they  turned  my  way  Ar- 
madale overlooked  me  as  completely  as  if  I  had 
not  been  in  the  room.  He  referred  to  me  over 
and  over  again  in  the  conversation  ;  he  constant- 
ly looked  at  me  to  see  what  I  thought,  while  I 
sat  in  my  corner  silently  watching  them ;  he 
wanted  to  go  with  me  and  see  me  safe  to  my 
lodgings,  and  spare  me  all  trouble  with  the  cab- 
man and  the  luggage.  When  I  thanked  him 
and  declined,  Armadale  looked  unaffected,  re- 
lieved at  the  prospect  of  seeing  my  back  turned 
at  last,  and  of  having  his  friend  all  to  himself. 
I  left  him  with  his  awkward  elbows  half  over 
the  table,  scrawling  a  letter  (no  doubt  to  Miss 
Milroy),  and  shouting  to  the  waiter  that  he 
wanted  a  bed  at  the  hotel.  I  had  calculated  (if 
I  succeeded  in  reconciling  them)  on  his  staying 
as  a  matter  of  course  where  he  found  his  friend 
staying.  It  was  pleasant  to  find  my  anticipa- 
tions realized,  and  to  know  that  I  have  as  good 
as  got  him  now  under  my  own  eye. 

"After  promising  to  let  Midwinter  know 
where  he  could  see  me  to-morrow,  I  went  away 
in  the  cab  to  hunt  for  lodgings  by  myself. 

"With  some  difficulty  I  have  succeeded  in 
getting  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom  to  suit  me 
in  this  house,  where  the  people  are  perfect  stran- 
gers to  me.  Having  paid  a  week's  rent  in  ad- 
vance (for  I  naturally  preferred  dispensing  with 
a  reference),  I  find  myself  with  exactly  three 
shillings  and  ninepence  left  in  my  purse.  It  is 
impossible  to  ask  Midwinter  for  money,  after  he 
has  already  paid  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  note-of-hand. 
I  must  borrow  something  to  -  morrow  on  my 
watch  and  chain  at  the  pawnbroker's.  Enough 
to  keep  me  going  for  a  fortnight  is  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  I  want.  In  that  time,  or  in  less 
than  that  time.  Midwinter  will  have  married 
me. 

'^July  29th.  Two  oWoc^.— Early  in  the 
morning  I  sent  a  line  to  Midwinter,  telling  him 
that  he  would  find  me  here  at  three  this  after- 
noon. That  done,  I  devoted  the  morning  to 
two  errands  of  my  own.  One  is  hardly  worth 
mentioning — it  was  only  to  raise  money  on  my 
watch  and  chain.  I  got  more  than  I  cxi)ected, 
and  more  (even  supposing  I  buy  myself  one  or 
two  little  things  in  the  way  of  cheap  summer 


dress)  than  I  am  at  all  likely  to  spend  before 
the  wedding-day. 

"The  other  errand  was  of  a  far  more  serious 
kind.     It  led  me  into  an  attorney's  office. 

"I  was  well  aware  last  night  (though  I  was 
too  weary  to  put  it  down  in  my  diary)  that  I 
could  not  possibly  see  Midwinter  this  morning, 
in  the  position  he  now  occupies  toward  me,  with- 
out at  least  appearing  to  take  him  into  my  con- 
fidence on  the  subject  of  myself  and  my  cirdim- 
stances.  Excepting  one  necessary  consideration 
which  I  must  be  careful  not  to  overlook,  there  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  my  drawing  on  my  in- 
vention, and  telling  him  any  story  I  please — 
for  thus  far  I  have  told  no  story  to  any  body. 
Midwinter  went  away  to  London  before  it  was 
possible  to  approach  the  subject.  As  to  the  Mil- 
roys  (having  provided  them  with  the  customary 
reference),  I  could  fortunately  keep  them  at 
arm's-length  on  all  questions  relating  purely  to 
myself.  And  lastly,  when  I  effected  my  mem- 
orable reconciliation  with  Armadale  on  the ' 
drive  in  front  of  tlie  house,  he  was  fool  enough 
to  be  too  generous  to  let  me  defend  my  charac- 
ter. When  I  had  expressed  my  regret  for  hav- 
ing lost  my  temper  and  threatened  Miss  Milroy, 
and  when  I  had  accepted  his  assurance  that  my 
pupil  had  never  done  nor  meant  to  do  me  any 
injur}'^,  he  was  too  magnanimous  to  hear  a  word 
on  the  subject  of  my  private  affairs.  Thus  I 
am  quite  unfettered  by  any  former  assertions  of 
my  own ;  and  I  may  tell  any  story  I  please — 
with  the  one  drawback  hinted  at  already  in  the 
shape  of  a  restraint.  Whatever  I  may  invent 
in  the  way  of  pure  fiction,  I  must  preserve  the 
character  in  which  I  have  appeared  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose — for,  with  the  notoriety  that  is  at- 
tached to  71)1/  other  name,  I  have  no  other  choice 
but  to  marry  Midwinter  in  my  maiden  name  as 
'  Miss  Gwilt.' 

"  This  was  the  consideration  that  took  me 
into  the  lawyer's  office.  I  felt  that  I  must  in- 
form myself,  before  I  saw  Midwinter  later  in 
the  day,  of  any  awkward  consequences  that  may 
follow  the  marriage  of  a  widow  who  conceals 
her  widow's  name. 

"Knowing  of  no  other  professional  person 
whom  I  could  trust,  I  went  boldly  to  the  law- 
yer who  had  my  interests  in  his  charge  at  that 
terrible  past  time  in  my  life  which  I  have  more 
reason  than  ever  to  shrink  from  thinking  of  now. 
He  was  astonished,  and,  as  I  could  plainly  de- 
tect, by  no  means  pleased  to  see  me.  I  hardly 
opened  my  lips  before  he  said  he  hoped  I  was 
not  consulting  him  again  (with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  word)  on  my  own  account.  I 
took  the  hint,  and  put  the  question  I  had  come 
to  ask  in  the  interests  of  that  accommodating 
personage  on  such  occasions — an  absent  friend. 
The  lawyer  evidently  saw  through  it  at  once  ; 
but  he  was  sharp  enough  to  turn  my  '  friend'  to 
good  account  on  his  side.  He  said  he  would 
answer  the  question  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to- 
ward a  lady  represented  by  myself;  but  he  must 
make  it  a  condition  that  this  consultation  of  him 
by  deputy  should  go  no  further. 
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"I  accepted  his  terras,  for  I  really  respected 
the  clever  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  keep 
me  at  arm's-length  without  violating  the  laws 
of  good-breeding.  In  two  minutes  I  heard  what 
he  had  to  say,  mastered  it  in  my  own  mind,  and 
went  out. 

"  Short  as  it  was,  the  consultation  told  me 
every  thing  I  wanted  to  know.  I  risk  nothing 
by  marrying  Midwinter  in  my  maiden  instead 
of  my  widow's  name.  The  marriage  is  a  good 
marriage  in  this  way — that  it  can  only  be  set 
aside  if  ray  husband  finds  out  the  imposture, 
and  takes  proceedings  to  invalidate  our  mar- 
riage in  my  lifetime.  That  is  the  lawyer's  an- 
swer in  the  lawyer's  own  words.  It  relieves  me 
at  once — in  this  direction,  at  any  rate — of  all 
apprehension  about  the  future.  The  only  im- 
posture my  husband  will  ever  discover — and 
then  only  if  he  happens  to  be  on  the  spot — is 
the  imposture  that  puts  me  in  the  place,  and 
gives  me  the  income,  of  Armadale's  widow ; 
and  by  that  time  I  shall  have  invalidated  my 
own  marriage  forever. 

"  Half  past  two !  He  will  be  here  in  half  an 
hdur.  I  must  go  and  ask  my  glass  how  I  look. 
I  must  rouse  my  invention,  and  make  up  my 
little  domestic  romance.  Am  I  feeling  nervous 
about  it  ?  Something  flutters  in  the  place  where 
my  heart  used  to  be.  At  five-and-thirty  too! 
and  after  such  a  life  as  mine !  • 

^^  Six  o'clock. — He  has  just  gone.  The  day 
for  our  marriage  is  a  day  determined  on  already. 
"  I  have  tried  to  rest  and  recover  myself.  I 
can't  rest.  I  have  come  back  to  these  leaves. 
There  is  much  to  be  written  in  them  since  Mid- 
winter has  been  here  that  concerns  me  nearly. 

"  Let  me  begin  with  what  I  hate  most  to  re- 
member, and  so  be  the  sooner  done  with  it — 
let  me  begin  with  the  paltry  string  of  falsehoods 
I  told  him  about  my  family  troubles. 

"What  can  be  the  secret  of  this  man's  hold 
on  me  ?  How  is  it  that  he  alters  me  so  that  I 
hardly  know  myself  again  ?  I  was  like  myself 
in  the  railway  carriage  yesterday  with  Arma- 
dale. It  was  surely  frightful  to  be  talking  to 
the  living  man,  through  the  whole  of  that  long 
journey,  with  the  knowledge  in  me  all  the  while 
that  I  meant  to  be  his  widow — and  yet  I  was 
only  excited  and  fevered.  Hour  after  hour  I 
never  shrunk  once  from  speaking  to  Armadale 
— but  the  first  trumpery  falsehood  I  told  Mid- 
winter turned  me  cold  when  I  saw  that  he  be- 
lieved it !  I  felt  a  dreadful  hysterical  choking 
in  the  throat  when  he  entreated  me  not  to  re- 
veal my  troubles.  And  once — I  am  horrified 
when  "I  think  of  it — once,  when  he  said,  'If  I 
could  love  you  more  dearly,  I  should  love  you 
more  dearly  now,'  I  was  within  a  hair's-breadth 
of  turning  traitor  to  myself!  I  was  on  the  very 
point  of  crying  out  to  him, '  Lies !  all  lies !  I'm 
a  fiend  in  human  shape  !  Marry  the  wretched- 
est  creature  that  prowls  the  streets,  and  you  will 
marry  a  better  woman  than  me!'  Yes!  the 
seeing  his  eyes  moisten,  the  hearing  his  voice 
tremble  while  I  was  deceiving  him,  shook  me  in 


that  way.  I  have  seen  handsomer  men  by  hun- 
dreds, cleverer  men  by  hundreds.  What  can 
this  man  have  roused  in  me  ?  Is  it  Love  ?  I 
thought  I  had  loved,  never  to  love  again.  Does 
a  woman  not  love  when  the  man's  hardness  to 
her  drives  her  to  drown  herself?  A  man  drove 
7ne  to  that  last  despair  in  days  gone  by.  Did 
all  my  misery  at  that  time  come  from  some- 
thing which  was  not  Love?  Have  I  lived  to 
be  five-and-thirty,  and  am  I  only  feeling  now 
what  Love  really  is  ? — now,  when  it  is  too  late  ? 
Ridiculous !  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  ask- 
ing? What  do  I  know  about  it?  What  does 
any  woman  ever  know?  The  more  we  think 
of  it  the  more  we  deceive  ourselves.  I  wish  I 
had  been  born  an  animal.  My  beauty  might 
have  been  of  some  use  to  me  then — it  might 
have  got  me  a  good  master. 

' '  Here  is  a  whole  page  of  my  diary  filled ; 
and  nothing  written  yet  that  is  of  the  slightest 
use  to  me !  My  miserable  made-up  story  must 
be  told  over  again  here,  while  tlie  incidents  are 
fresh  in  my  memory — or  how  am  I  to  refer  to 
it  consistently  on  after-occasions  when  I  may 
be  obliged  to  speak  of  it  again  ? 

"  There  was  nothing  new  in  what  I  told  him  : 
it  was  the  commonplace  rubbish  of  the  circulat- 
ing libraries.  A  dead  father ;  a  lost  fortune  ; 
vagabond  brothers,  whom  I  dread  ever  seeing 
ag^in ;  a  bedridden  mother  dependent  on  my 
exertions —  No  !  I  can't  write  it  down !  I 
hate  myself,  I  despise  myself,  when  I  remember 
that  he  believed  it  because  I  said  it — that  he  was 
distressed  by  it  because  it  was  my  story !  I 
will  face  the  chances  of  contradicting  myself — I 
will  risk  discovery  and  ruin — any  thing  rather 
than  dwell  on  that  contemptible  deception  of 
him  a  moment  longer. 

"  My  lies  came  to  an  end  at  last.  And  then 
he  talked  to  me  of  himself  and  of  his  prospects. 
Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was  to  turn  to  that,  at  the 
time  !     What  a  relief  it  is  to  come  to  it  now ! 

"He  has  accepted  the  ofi'er  about  which  he 
wrote  to  me  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  ;  and  he  is  now 
engaged  as  occasional  foreign  correspondent  to 
the  new  newspaper.  His  first  destination  is 
Naples.  I  wish  it  had  been  some  other  place  ; 
for  I  have  certain  past  associations  with  Naples 
which  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  renew.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  he  is  to  leave  England 
not  later  than  the  eleventh  of  next  month.  Be- 
fore that  time,  therefore,  I,  who  am  to  go  with 
him,  must  go  with  him  as  his  wife. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about 
the  marriage.  All  this  part  of  it  is  so  easy  that 
I  begin  to  dread  an  accident.  The  proposal  to 
keep  the  thing  strictly  private — which  it  might 
have  embarrassed  me  to  make  —  comes  from 
him.  Marrying  me  in  his  own  name  —  the 
name  that  he  has  kept  concealed  from  every 
living  creature  but  myself  and  Mr.  Brock — it 
is  his  interest  that  not  a  soul  who  knows  him 
should  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  his  friend 
Armadale  least  of  all.  He  has  been  a  week 
in  London  already.  When  another  week  has 
passed  he  proposes  to  get  the  License,  and  to 
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be  married  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  par- 
ish in  which  the  hotel  is  situated.  These  are 
the  only  necessary  formalities.  I  had  but  to 
say  '  Yes'  (he  told  me),  and  to  feel  no  further 
anxiety  about  the  future.  I  said  'Yes,'  with 
such  a  devouring  anxiety  about  the  future  that 
I  was  afraid  he  would  see  it.  What  minutes 
the  next  few  minutes  were,  when  he  whispered 
delicious  words  to  me,  while  I  hid  my  face  on 
his  breast ! 

"I  recovered  myself  first,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  subject  of  Armadale ;  having  my  own 
reasons  for  wanting  to  know  what  they  said  to 
each  other  after  I  had  left  them  yesterday. 

"The  manner  in  which  Midwinter  replied 
showed  me  that  he  was  speaking  under  the  re- 
straint of  respecting  a  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  his  friend.  Long  before  he  had  done  I  de- 
tected what  the  confidence  was.  Armadale  had 
been  consulting  him  (exactly  as  I  anticipated) 
on  the  subject  of  the  elopement.  Although  he 
appears  to  have  remonstrated  against  taking  tlie 
girl  secretly  away  from  her  home,  Midwinter 
seems  to  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  speaking 
strongly  ;  remembering  (widely  different  as  the 
circumstances  are)  that  he  was  contemplating 
a  private  marriage  himself.  I  gathered,  at  any 
rate,  that  he  had  produced  very  little  effect  by 
what  he  had  said ;  and  that  Armadale  had  al- 
ready carried  out  his  absurd  intention  of  con- 
sulting the  head-clerk  in  the  office  of  his  Lon- 
don lawyers. 

"Having  got  as  far  as  this.  Midwinter  put 
the  question  which  I  felt  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  He  asked  if  I  objected  to  our  engage- 
ment being  mentioned  in  the  strictest  secrecy  to 
his  friend. 

"'I  will  answer,'  he  said,  'for  Allan's  re- 
specting any  confidence  that  I  place  in  him. 
And  I  will  undertake,  when  the  time  comes,  so 
to  use  my  influence  over  him  as  to  prevent  his 
being  present  at  the  marriage,  and  discovering 
(what  he  must  never  know)  that  my  name  is  the 
same  as  his  own.  It  would  help  me,'  he  went 
on,  'to  speak  more  strongly  to  him  about  the 
object  that  has  brought  him  to  London,  if  I  can 
requite  the  frankness  with  which  he  has  spoken 
of  his  private  affairs  to  me,  by  the  same  frank- 
ness on  my  side.' 

"I  had  no  choice  but  to  give  the  necessary 
permission,  and  I  gave  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  me  to  know  what  course  Major 
Milroy  takes  with  his  daughter  and  Armadale, 
after  receiving  my  anonymous  letter ;  and,  un- 
less I  invite  Armadale's  confidence  in  some  way, 
I  am  nearly  certain  to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 
Let  him  once  be  trusted  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  to  be  Midwinter's  wife  ;  and  what  he 
tells  his  friend  about  his  love-affair  he  will  tell  me. 

"When  it  had  been  imderstood  between  us 
that  Armadale  was  to  be  taken  into  our  confi- 
dence, we  began  to  talk  about  ourselves  again. 
How  the  time  flew !  What  a  sweet  enchant- 
ment it  was  to  forget  every  thing  in  his  arms ! 
How  he  loves  me ! — ah,  poor  fellow,  how  he 
loves  me ! 


"  I  have  promised  to  meet  him  to-morroW 
morning  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  less  he  is 
seen  here  the  better.  The  people  in  this  house 
are  strangers  to  me  certainly — but  it  may  be 
wise  to  consult  appearances,  and  not  to  produce 
the  impression,  even  on  their  minds,  that  Mid- 
winter is  engaged  to  me.  Now  I  think  of  it,  it 
might  be  wiser  still  to  get  Armadale  to  pay  me 
some  visits,  and  to  set  these  people  thinking  (as 
I  have  set  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  people  thinking) 
that  he  is  the  man  who  is  to  marry  me !  If  any 
after-inquiries  are  made,  when  I  have  run  my 
grand  risk,  the  testimony  of  my  London  land- 
lady might  be  testimony  worth  having. 

"That  wretched  old  Bashwood !  Writing 
of  Thorpe-Ambrose  reminds  me  of  him.  What 
will  he  say  when  the  town-gossip  tells  him  that 
Armadale  has  taken  me  to  London,  in  a  car- 
riage reserved  for  ourselves?  It  really  is  too 
absurd  in  a  man  of  Bashwood's  age  and  appear- 
ance to  presume  to  be  in  love! 

^'•JnlijZOth.  News  at  last!  Armadale  has 
heard  from  Miss  Milroy.  My  anonymous  let- 
ter has  i^roduced  its  effect.  The  girl  is  removed 
from  Thorpe-Ambrose  already  ;  and  the  whole 
project  of  the  elopement  is  blown  to  the  winds 
at  once  and  forever.  This  was  the  substance 
of  what  Midwinter  had  to  tell  me,  when  I  met 
hin^in  the  Park.  I  affected  to  be  excessively 
astonished,  and  to  feel  the  necessary  feminine 
longing  to  know  all  the  particulars.  -Not  that 
I  expect  to  liave  my  curiosity  satisfied,'  I  added, 
'  for  Mr.  Armadale  and  I  are  little  better  than 
mere  acquaintances,  after  all.' 

'"You  are  far  more  than  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance in  Allan's  eyes,'  said  Midwinter.  '  Having 
your  permission  to  trust  him,  I  have  already 
told  him  how  near  and  dear  you  are  to  rte.' 

"Hearing  this,  I  thought  it  desirable,  before 
I  put  any  questions  about  Miss  Milroy,  to  attend 
to  my  own  interests  first,  and  to  find  out  what 
effect  the  announcement  of  my  coming  marriage 
had  produced  on  Armadale.  It  was  possible 
tliat  he  might  be  still  suspicious  of  me,  and  that 
the  inquiries  he  made  in  London,  at  Mrs.  Mil- 
roy's  instigation,  might  be  still  hanging  on  his 
mind. 

' ' '  Did  Mr.  Armadale  seem  surprised,'  I  asked, 
'  when  you  told  him  of  our  engagement,  and 
when  you  said  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  from 
every  body?' 

"  'He  seemed  greatly  surprised,'  said  Mid- 
winter, '  to  hear  that  we  were  going  to  be  mar- 
ried. All  he  said  when  I  told  him  it  must  be 
kept  a  secret  was,  that  he  supposed  there  were 
family  reasons  on  your  side  for  making  the  mar- 
riage a  private  one.' 

"  'What  did  you  say,'  I  inquired,  '  when  he 
made  that  remark  ?' 

"'I  said  there  were  family  reasons  on  my 
side,'  answered  Midwinter.  'And  1  thought  it 
right  to  add — considering  that  Allan  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  misled  by  the  ignorant  dis- 
trust of  you  at  Thorpe-Ambrose — that  you  had 
confided  to  me  the  whole  of  your  sad  family 
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story,  and  that  you  had  amply  justified,  in  my 
eyes,  your  unwillingness  to  speak  of  your  pri- 
vate affairs,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances.' 

("J  breathed  freely  again.  He  had  said  just 
what  was  wanted,  just  in  the  right  way.) 

"  ' Thank  you,'  I  said,  ' for  putting  me  right 
in  your  friend's  estimation.  Does  he  wish  to 
see  me?'  I  added,  by  way  of  getting  back  to  the 
other  subject  of  Miss  Milroy  and  the  elopement. 

"  'He  is  longing  to  see  you,'  returned  Mid- 
winter. '  He  is  in  great  distress,  poor  fellow — 
distress  which  I  have  done  my  best  to  soothe, 
but  which  I  believe  Avould  yield  far  more  readi- 
ly to  a  woman's  sympathy  than  to  mine.' 

"  '  Where  is  he  now  ?'  I  asked. 

"  He  was  at  the  hotel ;  and  to  the  hotel  I  in- 
stantly proposed  that  we  should  go.  It  is  a 
busy,  crowded  place  ;  and  (with  my  veil  down) 
I  have  less  fear  of  compromising  myself  there 
than  at  my  quiet  lodgings.  Besides,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  me  to  know  what  Armadale  does 
next,  under  this  total  change  of  circumstances 
— for  I  must  so  control  his  proceedings  as  to  get 
him  away  from  England  if  I  can.  We  took  a 
cab :  such  was  my  eagerness  to  sympathize  with 
the  heart-broken  lover,  that  we  took  a  cab. 

"Any  thing  so  ridiculous  as  Armadale's  be- 
havior under  the  double  shock  of  discovering 
that  his  young  lady  has  been  taken  away  from 
him,  and  that  I  am  to  be  married  to  Midwinter, 
I  never  before  witnessed  in  all  my  experience. 
To  say  tliat  he  was  like  a  child  is  a  libel  on  all 
children  who  are  not  born  idiots.  He  congrat- 
ulated me  on  my  coming  marriage,  and  exe- 
crated the  unknown  wretch  who  had  written 
the  anonymous  letter,  little  thinking  that  he 
was  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  person  in 
one  and  the  same  breath.  Now  he  submissively 
acknowledged  that  Major  Milroy  had  his  rights 
as  a  father,  and  now  he  reviled  the  major  as 
having  no  feeling  for  any  thing  but  his  mechan- 
ics and  his  clock.  At  one  moment  he  started 
up,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  declared  that 
his  '  darling  Neelie'  was  an  angel  on  earth.  At 
another  he  sat  down  sulkily,  and  thought  that 
a  girl  of  her  spirit  might  have  run  away  on  the 
spot  and  joined  him  in  London.  After  a  good 
half  hour  of  this  absurd  exhibition  I  succeeded 
in  quieting  him  ;  and  then  a  few  words  of  ten- 
der inquiry  produced  what  I  had  expressly  come 
to  the  hotel  to  see — Miss  Milroy's  letter. 

' '  It  was  outrageously  long  and  rambling  and 
confused — in  short,  the  letter  of  a  fool.  I  had 
to  wade  through  plenty  of  vulgar  sentiment  and 
lamentation,  and  to  lose  time  and  patience  over 
maudlin  and  nauseous  outbursts  of  affection,  of 
kisses  inclosed  in  circles  of  ink.  However,  I 
contrived  to  extract  the  information  I  wanted  at 
last ;  and  here  it  is  : 

"The  major,  on  receipt  of  my  anonymous 
warning,  appears  to  have  sent  at  once  for  his 
daughter,  and  to  have  shown  her  the  letter. 
'You  know  what  a  hard  life  I  lead  with  your 
mother;  don't  make  it  harder  still,  Neelie,  by 
deceiving  me.'     That  was  all  the  poor  old  gen- 


tleman said.  I  always  did  like  the  major; 
and,  though  he  was  afraid  to  show  it,  I  know  he 
always  liked  me.  His  appeal  to  his  daughter 
(if  her  account  of  it  is  to  be  believed)  cut  her  to 
the  heart.  She  burst  out  crying  (let  her  alone 
for  crying  at  the  right  moment !),  and  confessed 
every  thing. 

"After  giving  her  time  to  recover  herself  (if 
he  had  given  her  a  good  box  on  the  ears  it  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose!)  the  major 
seems  to  have  put  certain  questions,  and  to  have 
become  convinced  (as  I  was  convinced  myself) 
that  his  daughter's  heart,  or  fancy,  or  whatever 
she  calls  it,  was  really  and  truly  set  on  Arma- 
dale. The  discovery  evidently  distrfrseed  as  well 
as  surprised  him.  He  appears  to  have  hesitated, 
and  to  have  maintained  his  own  unfavorable 
opinion  of  Miss  Neelie's  lover  for  some  little 
time.  But  his  daughter's  tears  and  entreaties 
(so  like  the  weakness  of  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man !)  shook  him  at  last.  Though  he  firmly 
refused  to  allow  of  any  marriage  engagement  at 
present,  he  consented  to  overlook  the  clandes- 
tine meetings  in  the  Park,  and  to  put  Arma- 
dale's fitness  to  become  his  son-in-law  to  the 
test,  on  certain  conditions. 

"These  conditions  are,  that  for  the  next  six 
months  to  come  all  communication  is  to  be 
broken  off,  both  personally  and  by  writing,  be- 
tween Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy.  That  space 
of  time  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  young  gentle- 
man as  he  himself  thinks  best,  and  by  the  young 
lady  in  completing  her  education  at  school.  If 
when  the  six  months  have  passed  they  are  both 
still  of  the  same  mind,  and  if  Armadale's  con- 
duct in  the  interval  has  been  such  as  to  improve 
the  major's  opinion  of  him,  he  will  be  allowed 
to  present  himself  in  the  character  of  Miss  Mil- 
roy's suitor ;  and  in  six  months  more,  if  all  goes 
well,  the  marriage  may  take  place. 

"I  declare  I  could  kiss  the  dear  old  major  if 
I  was  only  within  reach  of  him  !  If  I  had  been 
at  his  elbow,  and  had  dictated  the  conditions 
myself,  I  could  have  asked  for  nothing  better 
than  this.  Six  months  of  total  separation  be- 
tween Armadale  and  Miss  Milroy !  In  half 
that  time — with  all  communication  cut  off  be- 
tween the  two — it  must  go  hard  with  me  indeed 
if  I  don't  find  myself  dressed  in  the  necessary 
mourning,  and  publicly  recognized  as  Arma- 
dale's widow. 

"But  I  am  forgetting  the  girl's  letter.  She 
gives  her  father's  reasons  for  making  his  condi- 
tions in  her  father's  own  words.  The  major 
seems  to  have  spoken  so  sensibly  and  so  feeling- 
ly that  he  left  his  daughter  no  decent  alterna- 
tive— and  he  leaves  Armadale  no  decent  altern- 
ative—but to  submit.  As  well  as  I  can  remember 
it,  he  seems  to  have  expressed  himself  to  Miss 
Neelie  in  these,  or  nearly  in  these  terms : 

"  '  Don't  think  I  am  behaving  cruelly  to  you, 
my  dear ;  I  am  merely  asking  you  to  put  Mr. 
Armadale  to  the  proof.  It  is  not  only  right,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  that  you  should  hold  no 
communication  with  him  for  some  time  to  come 
— and  I  will  show  you  why.     In  the  first  place, 
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if  you  go  to  school,  the  necessary  rules  in  such 
places — necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  other  girls 
— would  not  permit  you  to  see  Mr,  Armadale  or 
to  receive  letters  from  him ;  and,  if  you  are  to 
become  mistress  of  Thorpe-Ambrose,  you  must 
finish  your  education ;  for  you  would  be  ashamed, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed,  if  you  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  a  lady  of  station  without  having  the 
accomplishments  which  all  ladies  of  station  are 
expected  to  possess.  In  the  second  place,  I 
want  to  see  whether  Mr.  Armadale  will  con- 
tinue to  think  of  you  as  he  thinks  now,  without 
being  encouraged  in  his  attachment  by  seeing 
you,  or  reminded  of  it  by  hearing  from  you.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  thinking  him  flighty  and  unre- 
liable, and  if  your  opinion  of  him  is  the  right 
one,  this  is  not  putting  the  young  man  to  an 
unfair  test — true  love  survives  much  longer  sep- 
aration than  a  separation  of  six  months.  And 
when  that  time  is  over,  and  well  over — and 
when  I  have  had  him  under  my  eye  for  another 
six  months,  and  have  learned  to  think  as  highly 
of  him  as  you  do — even' then,  my  dear,  after  all 
that  terrible  delay,  you  will  still  be  a  married 
woman  before  you  are  eighteen.  Think  of  this, 
Neelie,  and  show  that  you  love  me  and  trust  me 
by  accepting  my  proposals.  I  will  hold  no  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Armadale  myself.  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  write  and  tell  him  what  has 
been  decided  on.  He  may  write  back  one  letter, 
and  one  only,  to  acquaint  you  with  his  decision. 
After  that,  for  the  sake  of  your  reputation,  no- 
thing more  is  to  be  said,  and  nothing  more  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  matter  is  to  be  kept  strictly 
private  between  ourselves  until  the  six  months' 
interval  is  at  an  end.' 

"To  this  effect  the  mtijor  spoke.  His  be- 
havior to  that  little  slut  of  a  girl  has  produced 
a  stranger  impression  on  me  tlian  anything  else 
in  the  letter.  It  has  set  me  thinking  (me,  of 
all  the  people  in  the  world!)  of  what  they  call 
'a  moral  difficulty.'  We  are  perpetually  told 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  connection  between 
virtue  and  vice.  Can  there  not?  Here  is  Ma- 
jor Milroy  doing  exactly  what  an  excellent  fa- 
ther, at  once  kind  and  prudent,  affectionate  and 
firm,  would  do  under  the  circumstances — and 
by  that  very  course  of  conduct  he  has  now 
smoothed  the  way  for  me,  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  been  the  chosen  accomplice  of  that  abomin- 
able creature,  Miss  Gwilt.  Only  think  of  my 
reasoning  in  this  way !  But  I  am  in  such  good 
spirits  I  can  do  any  thing  to-day.  I  have  not 
looked  so  bright  and  so  young  as  I  look  now 
for  months  past ! 

"  To  return  to  the  letter,  for  the  last  time — 
it  is  so  excessively  dull  and  stupid  that  I  really 
can't  help  wandering  away  from  it  into  reflec- 
tions of  my  own,  as  a  mere  relief. 

"After  informing  her  disconsolate  swain  that 
she  meant  to  sacrifice  herself  to  her  beloved  fa- 
ther's wishes  (the  brazen  assurance  of  her  set- 
ting up  for  a  martyr  after  what  has  happened 
exceeds  any  thing  I  ever  heard  or  read  of!). 
Miss  Neelie  next  mentioned  that  the  major  pro- 
posed taking  her  to  the  sea-side  for  change  of 


air,  during  the  few  days  that  were  still  to  elapse 
before  she  went  to  school.  Armadale  was  to 
send  his  answer  by  return  of  post,  and  to  ad- 
dress her,  under  cover  to  her  father,  at  Lowes- 
toft. With  this,  and  with  a  last  outburst  of 
tender  protestation,  crammed  crookedly  into  a 
corner  of  the  page,  the  letter  ended.  (N.B. — 
The  major's  object  in  taking  her  to  the  sea-side 
is  plain  enough.  He  still  privately  distrusts 
Armadale,  and  he  is  wisely  determined  to  pre- 
vent any  more  clandestine  meetings  in  the  park, 
before  the  girl  is  safely  disposed  of  at  school.) 

"  When  I  had  done  with  the  letter — I  had 
requested  permission  to  read  parts  of  it  which 
I  particularly  admired,  for  the  second  and  third 
time! — we  all  consulted  together  in  a  friendly 
way  about  what  Armadale  was  to  do. 

"He  was  fool  enough,  at  the  outset,  to  pro- 
test against  submitting  to  Major  Milroy's  con- 
ditions. He  declared,  with  his  odious  red  face, 
looking  the  picture  of  brute  health,  that  he  should 
never  survive  a  six  months'  separation  from  his 
beloved  Neelie.  Midwinter  (as  may  easily  be 
imagined)  looked  a  little  ashamed  of  him,  and 
joined  me  in  bringing  him  to  his  senses.  We 
showed  him,  what  would  have  been  plain  enough 
to  any  body  but  a  booby,  that  there  was  no  hon- 
orable, or  even  decent,  alternative  left  but  to 
follow  the  example  of  submission  set  by  the 
young  lady.  'Wait  —  and  you  will  have  her 
for  your  wife,'  was  what  I  said.  'Wait — and 
you  will  force  the  major  to  alter  his  unjust  opin- 
ion of  you,'  was  what  Midwinter  added.  With 
two  clever  people  hammering  common  sense  into 
his  head  at  that  rate,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
his  head  gave  way,  and  he  submitted. 

"Having  decided  him  to  accept  the  major's 
conditions  (I  was  careful  to  warn  him,  before  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Milroy,  that  my  engagement  to 
Midwinter  was  to  be  kept  as  strictly  secret  from 
her  as  from  every  body  else),  the  next  question 
we  had  to  settle  related  to  his  future  proceed- 
ings. I  was  ready  with  the  necessary  arguments 
to  stop  him,  if  he  had  proposed  returning  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  But  he  proposed  nothing  of 
the  sort.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared,  of  his 
own  accord,  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
go  back.  The  place  and  the  people  were  asso- 
ciated with  every  thing  that  was  hateful  to  him. 
There  would  be  no  Miss  Milroy  now  to  meet 
him  in  the  park,  and  no  Midwinter  to  keep  him 
company  in  the  solitary  house.  '  I'd  rather  break 
stones  on  the  road,'  was  the  sensible  aijd  cheer- 
ful way  in  which  he  put  it,  '  than  go  back  to 
Thorpe- Ambr6se.' 

"The  first  suggestion  after  this  came  from 
Midwinter.  The  sly  old  clergyman  who  gave 
Mrs,  Oldershaw  and  me  so  much  trouble,  has,  it 
seems,  been  ill :  but  has  been  latterly  reported 
better.  '  Why  not  go  to  Somersetshire,' said 
Midwinter,  '  and  see  your  good  friend,  and  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Brock?' 

"Armadale  caught  at  the  proposal  readily 
enough.  He  longed,  in  the  first  place,  to  see 
'  dear  old  Brock,'  and  he  longed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  see  his  yacht.     Yes ;  he  would  stay  a 
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few  days  more  in  London  with  Midwinter,  and 
then  he  would  go  to  Somersetshire.  But  what 
after  that  ? 

"Seeing  my  opportunity,  /came  to  the  res- 
cue this  time.  'You  have  got  a  yacht,  Mr.  Ar- 
madale,' I  said  ;  '  and  you  know  that  Midwinter 
is  going  to  Italy.  When  you  are  tired  of  Som- 
ersetshire, why  not  make  a  voyage  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  meet  your  friend,  and  your 
friend's  wife,  at  Naples?' 

"I  made  the  allusion  to  'his  friend's  wife,' 
with  the  most  becoming  modesty  and  confusion. 
Armadale  was  enchanted.  I  had  hit  on  the 
best  of  all  ways  of  occupying  the  weary  time. 
He  started  up  and  wrung  my  hand  in  quite  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude.  How  I  do  hate  people  who 
can  only  express  their  feelings  by  hurting  other 
peoples'  hands ! 

"  Midwinter  was  as  pleased  with  my  proposal 
as  Armadale  ;  but  he  saw  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  out.  He  considered  the  yacht 
too  small  for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  hire  a  larger  ves- 
sel. His  friend  thought  otherwise.  I  left  them 
arguing  the  question.  It  was  quite  enough  for 
me  to  have  made  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Armadale  will  not  return  to  Thorpe-Ambrose ; 
and  to  have  decided  him,  in  the  second  place, 
on  going  abroad.  He  may  go  how  he  likes.  I 
should  prefer  the  small  yacht  myself — for  there 
seems  to  be  a  chance  that  the  small  yacht  might 
do  me  the  inestimable  service  of  drowning 
him 

^'•Five  o'clock. — The  excitement  of  feeling 
that  I  have  got  Armadale's  future  movements 
completely  under  my  own  control  made  me  so 
restless,  when  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  that 
I  w^as  obliged  to  go  out  again  and  do  some- 
thing. A  new  interest  to  occupy  me  being 
what  I  wanted,  I  went  to  Piralico  to  have  it  out 
with  Mother  Oldershaw. 

"I  walked — and  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
way  that  I  would  begin  by  quarreling  with  her. 
One  of  my  notes  of  hand  being  paid  already, 
and  Midwinter  being  willing  to  pay  the  other 
two  when  they  fall  due,  my  present  position 
with  the  old  wretch  is  as  independent  a  one  as  I 
could  desire.  I  always  get  the  better  of  her 
when  it  comes  to  a  downright  battle  between 
us,  and  find  her  wonderfully  civil  and  obliging 
the  moment  I  have  made  her  feel  tliat  mine  is 
the  strongest  will  of  the  two.  In  my  present 
situation  she  might  be  of  use  to  me  in  various 
ways,  if  I  could  secure  her  assistance  without 
trusting  her  with  secrets  which  I  am  now  more 
than  ever  determined  to  keep  to  myself.  That 
was  my  idea  as  I  walked  to  Pimlico,  Upset- 
ting Mother  Oldershaw's  nerves,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  twisting  her  round  my  little 
finger,  in  the  second,  promised  me,  as  I  thought, 
an  interesting  occupation  for  the  rest  of  the  aft- 
ernoon. 

"When  I  got  to  Pimlico  a  surprise  was  in 
store  for  me.  The  house  was  shut  up — not 
only  on  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  side,  but  on  Doctor 


Downward's  as  well.  A  padlock  was  on  the 
shop-door;  and  a  man  was  hanging  about  on 
the  watch,  who  might  have  been  an  ordinary 
idler  certainly,  but  who  looked,  to  my  mind, 
like  a  policeman  in  disguise. 

"Knowing  the  risks  the  doctor  runs  in  his 
particular  form  of  practice,  I  suspected  at  once 
that  something  serious  had  happened,  and  that 
even  cunning  Mrs.  Oldershaw  was  compromised 
this  time.  Without  stopping,  or  making  any 
inquiry,  therefore,  I  called  the  first  cab  that 
passed  me  and  drove  to  the  post-office,  to  which 
I  had  desired  my  letters  to  be  forwarded  if  any 
came  for  me  after  I  left  my  Thorpe-Ambrose 
lodging. 

"On  inquiry  a  letter  was  produced  for  'Miss 
Gwilt.'  It  was  in  Mother  Oldershaw's  hand- 
writing, and  it  told  me  (as  1  had  supposed)  that 
the  doctor  had  got  into  a  serious  difficulty — 
that  she  was  herself  more  unfortunately  mixed 
up  in  the  matter — and  that  they  were  both  in 
hiding  for  the  present.  The  letter  ended  with 
some  sufficiently  venomous  sentences  about  my 
conduct  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  with  a  warn- 
ing that  I  have  not  heard  the  last  of  Mrs.  Older- 
shaw yet.  It  relieved  me  to  find  her  writing  in 
this  way — for  she  would  have  been  civil  and 
cringing  if  she  had  had  any  suspicion  of  what  I 
have  really  got  in  view.  I  burned  the  letter  as 
soon  as  the  candles  came  up.  And  there,  for 
the  present,  is  an  end  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Mother  Jezebel  and  me.  I  must  do  all 
my  own  dirty  work  now — and  I  shall  be  all  the 
safer,  perhaps,  for  trusting  nobody's  hands  to  do 
it  but  my  own. 

'■'■Juhj  ?>\st.- — More  useful  information  forme. 
I  met  Midwinter  again  in  the  Park  (on  the  pre- 
text that  my  reputation  might  suffer  if  he  called 
too  often  at  my  lodgings) ;  and  heard  the  last 
news  of  Armadale  since  I  left  the  hotel  yesterday. 

"After  he  had  written  to  Miss  Milroy,  Mid- 
winter took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him 
about  the  necessary  business  arrangements  dur- 
ing his  absence  from  the  great  house.  It  was 
decided  that  the  servants  should  be  put  on  board 
wages,  and  that  Mr.  Bashwood  should  be  left  in 
charge.  (Somehow  I  don't  like  this  reappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bashwood  in  connection  with  my 
present  interests,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.) 
The  next  question — the  question  of  money — was  ' 
settled  at  once  by  Armadale  himself.  All  his 
available  ready-money  (a  large  sum)  is  to  be 
lodged  by  Mr.  Bashwood  in  Coutts's  Bank,  and 
to  be  there  deposited  in  Armadale's  name.  This, 
he  said,  would  save  him  the  worry  of  any  fur- 
ther letter-writing  to  his  steward,  and  would 
enable  him  to  got  what  he  wanted,  when  he 
went  abroad,  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  plan 
thus  proposed  being  cdrtainly  the  simplest  and 
the  safest,  was  adopted  with  Midwinter's  full 
concurrence;  and  here  the  business  discussion 
would  have  ended,  if  the  everlasting  Mr.  Bash- 
wood had  not  turned  up  again  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  prolonged  it  in  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion. 
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"  On  reflection,  it  seems  to  have  struck  Mid- 
winter that  the  whole  responsibility  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  ought  not  to  rest  on  Mr.  Bashwood's 
shoulders.  Without  in  the  least  distrusting 
him,  Midwinter  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  ought 
to  have  somebody  set  over  him  to  apply  to  in 
case  of  emergency.  Armadale  made  no  objec- 
tion to  this  ;  he  only  asked,  in  his  helpless  way, 
who  the  person  was  to  be  ? 

"  The  answer  was  not  an  easy  one  to  arrive 
at.  Either  of  the  two  solicitors  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose might  have  been  employed — but  Arma- 
dale was  on  bad  terms  with  both  of  them.  Any 
reconciliation  with  such  a  bitter  enemy  as  the 
elder  lawyer,  Mr.  Darch,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  reinstating  Mr.  Pedgift  in  his  former 
position  implied  a  tacit  sanction  on  Armadale's 
part  of  the  lawyer's  abominable  conduct  toward 
7«e,  which  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  re- 
spect and  regard  that  he  felt  for  the  lady  who 
was  soon  to  be  his  friend's  wife.  After  some 
further  discussion  Midwinter  hit  on  a  new  sug- 
gestion which  appeared  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
He  proposed  that  Armadale  should  write  to  a 
respectable  solicitor  at  Norwich,  stating  his  po- 
sition in  general  terms,  and  requesting  that 
gentleman  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs,  and  to 
act  as  Mr.  Bashwood's  adviser  and  superintend- 
ent when  occasion  required.  Norwich  being 
within  an  easy  railway  ride  of  Thorpe- Ambrose, 
Armadale  saw  no  objection  to  the  proposal,  and 
promised  to  write  to  the  Norwich  lawyer.  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  make  some  mistake,  if  he 
wrote  without  assistance,  Midwinter  drew  him 
out  a  draft  of  the  necessary  letter,  and  Arma- 
dale having  delayed  till  the  next  morning,  was 
now  engaged  in  copying  the  draft,  and  also  in 
writing  to  Mr.  Bashwood  to  lodge  the  money 
immediately  in  Coutts's  Bank. 

"These  details  are  so  dry  and  uninteresting 
in  themselves  that  I  hesitated  at  first  about  put- 
ting them  down  in  my  diary.  But  a  little  re- 
flection has  convinced  me  that  they  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over.  Looked  at  from  my 
point  of  view  ^ey  mean  this — that  Armadale's 
own  act  is  now  cutting  him  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  Thorpe-Ainbrose,  even  by  let- 
ter. He  is  as  good  as  dead  already  to  every 
body  he  leaves  behind  him.  The  causes  Avhich 
have  led  to  such  a  result  as  that  are  causes 
which  certainly  claim  the  best  place  I  can  give 
them  in  these  pages. 

'■^August  \st. — Nothing  to  record,  but  that  I 
have  had  a  long,  quiet,  happy  day  with  Midwin- 
ter. He  hired  a  carriage,  and  we  drove  to  Rich- 
mond, and  dined  there.  After  to-day's  expe- 
rience it  is  impossible  to  deceive  myself  any 
longer.     Come  what  may  of  it,  I  love  him. 

"  I  have  fallen  into  low  spirits  since  he  left 
me.  A  persuasion  has  taken  possession  of  my 
mind,  that  the  smooth  and  prosperous  course  of 
my  affairs  since  I  have  been  in  London  is  too 
smooth  and  prosperous  to  last.  There  is  some- 
thing oppressing  me  to-night,  which  is  more 
than  the  oppression  of  the  heavy  London  air. 


^^  August  2d.  Three  o'clock. — My  presenti- 
ments, like  other  peoples',  have  deceived  me 
often  enough — but  I  am  almost  afraid  that  my 
presentiment  of  last  night  was  really  prophetic, 
for  once  in  a  Avay. 

"  I  went  after  breakfast  to  a  milliner's  in  this 
neighborhood  to  order  a  few  cheap  summer 
things.  Erom  the  milliner's  I  drove  to  Mid- 
winter's hotel ;  and  (in  pursuance  of  my  reso- 
lution to  throw  dust,  if  I  can,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  this  house)  when  I  invited  him  to 
come  and  drink  tea  with  me  to-night,  I  begged 
that  he  would  bring  Armadale  with  him.  I 
drove  to  the  milliner's  and  to  the  hotel,  and 
part  of  the  way  back.  Then,  feeling  disgusted 
with  the  horrid  close  smell  of  the  cab  (some- 
body had  been  smoking  in  it,  I  suppose),  I  got 
out  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.  Before  I  had 
been  two  minutes  on  my  feet  I  discovered  that 
I  was  being  followed  by  a  strange  man. 

"This  may  mean  nothing  but  that  an  idle 
fellow  has  been  struck  by  my  figure,  and  my 
appearance  generally.  My  face  could  have  made 
no  impression  on  him — for  it  was  hidden  as 
usual  by  my  veil.  Whether  he  followed  me 
(in  a  cab  of  course)  from  the  milliner's,  or  from 
the  hotel,  I  can  not  say.  Nor  am  I  quite  cer- 
tain whether  he  did  or  did  not  track  me  to  this 
door.  I  only  know  that  I  lost  sight  of  him  be- 
fore I  got  back.  There  is  no  help  for  it  but  to 
wait  till  events  enlighten  me.  If  there  is  any 
thing  serious  in  what  has  happened  I  shall  soon 
discover  it. 

"F/^"c  o'clock. — It  is  serious.  Ten  minutes 
since  I  was  in  my  bedroom,  Avhich  communi- 
cates with  the  sitting-room.  I  was  just  coming 
out  when  I  heard  a  strange  voice  on  the  land- 
ing outside — a  woman's  voice.  The  next  in- 
stant the  sitting-room  door  was  suddenly  opened: 
the  woman's^  voice  said,  '  Are  these  the  apart- 
ments you  have  got  to  let?'  and  though  the 
landlady,  behind  her,  answered,  '  No !  higher 
up,  ma'am,'  the  woman  came  on  straight  to  my 
bedroom,  as  if  she  had  not  heard.  I  had  just 
time  to  slam  the  door  in  her  face  before  she  saw 
me.  The  necessary  explanations  and  apologies 
followed  between  the  landlady  and  the  stranger 
in  the  sitting-room — and  then  I  was  left  alone 
again. 

"I  have  no  time  to  write  more.  It  is  plain 
that  somebody  has  an  interest  in  trying  to  iden- 
tify me,  and  that,  but  for  my  own  quickness, 
the  strange  woman  would  have  accomplished 
this  object  by  taking  me  by  surprise.  She  and 
the  man  who  followed  me  in  the  street  are,  I 
suspect,  in  league  together ;  and  there  is  proba- 
bly somebody  in  the  back-ground  whose  inter- 
ests they  are  serving.  Is  Mother  Qldershaw  at- 
tacking me  in  the  dark  ?  or  who  else  can  it  be? 
No  matter  who  it  is,  my  present  situation  is  too 
critical  to  be  trifled  with.  I  must  get  away  from 
this  house  to-night,  and  leave  no  trace  behind 
me  by  which  I  can  be  followed  to  another  place. 

^^  August  3d. — Gart/  Street,   Tottenham  Court 
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Road. — I  got  away  last  night  (after  writing  an 
excuse  to  Midwinter,  in  which  '  ray  invalid  mo- 
ther' figured  as  the  all-sufficient  cause  of  my 
disappearance)  ;  and  I  have  found  refuge  here. 
It  has  cost  me  some  money ;  but  my  object  is 
attained !  Nobody  can  possibly  have  traced  me 
from  All  Saints'  Terrace  to  this  address. 

' '  After  paying  my  landlady  the  necessary  for- 
feit for  leaving  her  without  notice,  I  arranged 
with  her  son  that  he  should  take  my  boxes  in  a 
cab  to  the  cloak-room  at  the  nearest  railway  sta- 
tion, and  send  me  the  ticket  in  a  letter,  to  wait 
my  application  for  it  at  the  post-office.  While 
he  went  his  way  in  one  cab  I  went  mine  in  an- 
other, with  a  few  things  for  the  night  in  my 
little  hand-bag.  I  drove  straight  to  the  millin- 
er's shop — which  I  had  observed,  when  I  was 
there  yesterday,  had  a  back  entrance  into  a 
mews,  for  the  apprentices  to  go  in  and  out  by. 
I  went  in  at  once,  leaving  the  cab  waiting  for 
me  at  the  door.  'A  man  is  following  mfe,'  I 
said  :  'and  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him.  Here  is 
my  cab-fare  ;  wait  ten  minutes  before  you  give 
it  to  the  driver,  and  let  me  out  at  once  by  the 
back  way.  In  a  moment  I  was  out  in  the  mews 
— in  another,  I  was  in  the  next  street — in  a  third, 
I  hailed  a  passing  omnibus,  and  was  a  free  wo- 
man again. 

''  Having  now  cut  off'  all  communication  be- 
tween me  and  my  last  lodgings,  the  next  pre- 
caution (in  case  Midwinter  or  Armadale  are 
watched)  is  to  cut  off"  all  communication,  for 
some  days  to  come  at  least,  between  me  and  the 
hotel.  I  have  written  to  Midwinter — making 
my  supposititious  mother  once  more  the  excuse 
— to  say  that  I  am  tied  to  my  nursing  duties, 
and  tliat  we  must  communicate  by  writing  only 
for  the  present.  Ignorant  as  I  still  am  of  who 
my  hidden  enemy  is,  and  of  what  that  enemy's 
object  may  be,  I  can  do  no  more  to  defend  my- 
self than  I  have  done  now. 

^'■August  4:th. — The  two  friends  at  the  hotel 
have  both  written  to  me.  Midwinter  expresses 
his  sympathy,  and  his  regret  at  our  separation, 
in  the  tenderest  terms.  Armadale  writes  an 
entreaty  for  help  under  very  awkward  circum- 
stances. A  letter  from  Major  Milroy  has  been 
forwarded  to  him  from  the  great  house,  and  he 
incloses  it  in  his  letter  to  me. 

'Having  left  the  sea-side,  and  placed  his 
daughter  safely  at  the  school  originally  chosen 
for  her  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Ely),  the  major 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  at 
the  close  of  last  week ;  to  have  heard  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  reports  about  Armadale  and 
me  ;  and  to  have  written  instantly  to  Armadale 
to  tell  him  so.  The  letter  is  stern  and  short. 
Major  Milroy  dismisses  the  report  as  unworthy 
of  credit,  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be- 
lieve in  such  an  act  of  '  cold-blooded  treachery,' 
as  the  scandal  would  imply,  if  the  scandal  were 
true.  He  simply  writes  to  warn  Armadale  that, 
if  he  is  not  more  careful  in  his  actions  for  the 
future,  he  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  Miss 
Milroy 's  hand.      '  I  neither  expect,  nor  wish  for, 


'  an  answer  to  this'  (the  letter  ends),  '  for  I  desire 
to  receive  no  mere  protestations  in  words.  By 
your  conduct,  and  by  your  conduct  alone,  I  shall 
judge  you  as  time  goes  on.  Let  me  also  add, 
that  I  positively  forbid  you  to  consider  this  let- 
ter as  an  excuse  for  violating  the  terms  agreed 
on  between  us,  by  writing  again  to  my  daugh- 
ter. You  have  no  need  to  justify  yourself  in 
her  eyes — for  I  fortunately  removed  her  from 
Thorpe-Ambrose  before  this  abominable  report 
had  time  to  reach  her,  and  I  shall  take  good 
care,  for  her  sake,  that  she  is  not  agitated  and 
unsettled  by  hearing  it  where  she  is  now.' 

"Armadale's  petition  to  me,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, entreats  (as  I  am  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  new  attack  on  his  character)  that  I  will 
write  to  the  major  to  absolve  him  of  all  indiscre- 
tion in  the  matter,  and  to  say  that  he  could  not, 
in  common  politeness,  do  otherwise  than  accom- 
pany me  to  London.  I^forgive  the  impudence 
of  his  request,  in  consideration  of  the  news  that 
he  sends  me.  It  is  certainly  another  circum- 
stance in  my  favor,  thatjihe  scandal  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  reach  Miss 
Milroy's  ears.  With  her  temper  (if  she  did 
hear  it)  siie  might  do  something  desperate  in 
the  way  of  claiming  her  lover,  and  might  com- 
promise me  seriously.  As  for  my  own  course 
with  Armadale,  it  is  easy  enough.  I  shall  quiet 
him  by  promising  to  write  to  Major  Milroy ;  and 
I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  my  own  private  in- 
terests, of  not  keeping  my  word. 

"Nothing  in  the  least  suspicious  has  hap- 
pened to-day.  Whoever  my  enemies  are,  they 
have  lost  me,  and  between  this  and  the  time 
when  I  leave  England  they  shall  not  find  me 
again.  I  have  been  to  the  post-office,  and  have 
got  the  ticket  for  my  luggage  inclosed  to  me  in 
a  letter  from  All  Saints'  Terrace,  as  I  directed. 
The  luggage  itself  I  shall  still  leave  at  the  cloak- 
room until  I  see  the  way  before  me  more  clear- 
ly than  I  see  it  now. 

^^  August  5th. — Two  letters  again  from  the 
hotel.  Midwinter  writes  to  remind  me,  in  the 
prettiest  possible  way,  that  he  will  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  parish  by  to-morrow  to  be 
able  to  get  our  marriage  license,  and  that  he 
proposes  applying  for  it  in  the  usual  way  at  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  Now,  if  I  am  ever  to  say  it,  is 
the  time  to  say  No.  But  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
disappoint  him,  he  is  so  eager  to  marry  me. 

"Armadale's  letter  is  a  letter  of  farewell. 
He  thanks  me  for  my  kindness  in  writing  to  the 
major,  sends  me  his  best  wishes,  and  bids  me 
good-by  till  we  meet  again  at  Naples.  He  has 
learned  from  his  friend  that  there  are  private 
reasons  which  will  oblige  him  to  forbid  himself 
the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  our  marriage. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  him  in  London.  He  has  made  all  his 
business  arrangements;  he  goes  to  Somerset- 
shire by  to-night's  train,  and,  after  staying  some 
time  with  Mr.  Brock,  he  will  sail  for  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  Bristol  Channel  (in  spite  of 
Midwinter's  objections)  in  his  own  yacht. 
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*'  The  letter  incloses  a  jeweler's  box,  with  a 
ring  in  it — Armadale's  present  to  me  on  my 
marriage.  It  is  a  ruby — but  rather  a  small  one, 
and  set  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  He  could 
have  given  Miss  Milroy  a  ring  worth  ten  times 
the  money,  if  it  had  been  her  marriage  present. 
There  is  no  more  hateful  creature,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  a  miserly  young  man.  I  wonder 
whether  his  trumpery  little  yacht  will  drown 
him? 

"I  am  so  excited  and  fluttered  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  writing.  Not  that  I  shrink  from 
what  is  coming — I  only  feel  as  if  I  was  being 
hurried  on  faster  than  I  quite  like  to  go.  At 
this  rate,  if  nothing  happens,  Midwinter  will 
have  married  me  by  the  end  of  the  week.  And 
then— ! 

^^  August  Qth. — If  any  thing  could  startle  me 
now,  I  should  feel  startled  by  the  news  that  has 
reached  me  to-day. 

"On  his  return  to  the  hotel  this  morning, 
after  getting  the  Marriage  License,  Midwinter 
found  a  telegram  waiting  for  him.  It  contained 
an  urgent  message  from  Armadale,  announcing 
that  Mr.  Brock  had  had  a  relapse  on  the  previ- 
ous day,  and  that  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was 
pronounced  by  the  doctors  to  be  at  an  end.  B}^ 
the  dying  man's  own  desire  Midwinter  was 
summoned  to  take  leave  of  him,  and  was  en- 
treated by  Armadale  not  to  lose  a  moment  in 
starting  for  the  rectory  by  the  first  train. 

"The  hurried  letter  which  tells  me  this  tells 
me  also  that,  by  the  time  I  receive  it.  Midwin- 
ter will  be  on  his  way  to  the  west.  He  prom- 
ised to  write  at  greater  length,  after  he  had  seen 
Mr.  Brock,  by  to-night's  post. 

"  This  news  has  an  interest  for  me  which 
Midwinter  little  suspects.  There  is  but  one  hu- 
man creature  besides  myself  who  knows  the  se- 
cret of  his  birth  and  his  name — and  that  one  is 
the  old  man  who  now  lies  Vv^aiting  for  him  at 
the  point  of  death.  What  will  they  say  to  each 
other  at  the  last  moment  ?  Will  some  chance 
word  take  them  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  in 
Mrs.  Armadale's  service  at  Madeira  ?  Will  they 
speak  of  Me  ? 

"  August  1th. — The  promised  letter  has  just 
reached  me.  No  parting  words  have  been  ex- 
changed between  them — it  was  all  over  before 
Midwinter  reached  Somersetshire.  Armadale 
met  him  at  the  rectory  gate  with  the  news  that 
Mr.  Brock  was  dead. 

"I  try  to  struggle  against  it,  but,  coming 
after  the  strange  complication  of  circumstances 
that  has  been  closing  round  me  for  Meeks  past, 
there  is  something  in  this  latest  event  of  all 
that  shakes  my  nerves.  But  one  last  chance 
of  detection  stood  in  my  way  when  I  opened  my 
diary  yesterday.  When  I  open  it  to-day  that 
chance  is  removed  by  Mr.  Brock's  death.  It 
means  something ;  I  wish  I  knew  what. 

"The  funeral  is  to  be  on  Saturday  morning. 
Midwinter  will  attend  it  as  well  as  Armadale. 
But  he  proposes  returning  to  London  first ;  and 


he  writes  word  that  he  will  call  to-night,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  me  on  his  way  from  the  station 
to  the  hotel.  Even  if  there  was  any  risk  in  it, 
I  should  see  him,  as  things  are  now.  But  there 
is  no  risk  if  he  comes  here  from  the  station,  in- 
stead of  coming  from  the  hotel. 

"It  is  not  ten  o'clock  yet — how  am  I  to  get 
through  the  long,  lonely  hours  before  Midwin- 
ter comes  ?  I  can't  read  ;  I  can't  work.  If  I 
had  a  piano—no,  even  if  I  had  a  piano  I  couldn't 
touch  it.  Oh,  the  weariness  of  this  empty,  sol- 
itary day !  If  I  could  only  sleep  through  it  from 
now  to  the  evening ! 

"  Five  o^ clock. — I  was  not  mistaken  in  believ- 
ing that  my  nerves  were  all  unstrung.  Trifles 
that  would  not  have  cost  me  a  second  thought 
at  other  times  weigh  heavily  on  my  mind  now. 

' '  Two  hours  since,  in  despair  of  knowing  how 
to  get  through  the  day,  I  bethought  myself  of 
the  milliner  who  is  making  my  summer  dress. 
I  had  intended  to  go  and  try  it  on  yesterday, 
but  it  slipped  out  of  my  memory  in  the  excite- 
ment of  hearing  about  Mr,  Brock.  So  I  went 
this  afternoon^  eager  to  do  any  thing  that  might 
help  me  to  get  rid  of  myself.  I  have  returned, 
feeling  more  uneasy  and  more  depressed  than  I 
felt  when  I  went  out — for  I  have  come  back, 
fearing  that  I  may  yet  have  reason  to  repent 
not  having  left  my  unfinished  dress  on  the  mil- 
liner's hands. 

"Nothing  happened  to  me,  this  time,  in  the 
street.  It  was  only  in  the  trying-on  room  that 
my  suspicions  were  roused  ;  and  there  it  cer- 
tainly did  cross  my  mind  that  the  attempt  to 
discover  me,  which  I  defeated  at  All  Saints' 
Terrace,  was  not  given  up  yet,  and  that  some 
of  the  shopwomcn  had  been  tampered  with,  if 
not  the  mistress  herself. 

"Can  I  give  myself  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  reason  for  this  impression  ?  Let  me  think 
a  little. 

"I  certainly  noticed  two  things  which  were 
out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  under  the  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  there  were  twice  as 
many  women  as  were  needed  in  the  trying-on 
room.  This  looked  suspicious — and  yet  I  might 
have  accounted  for  it  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Is  it  not  the  slack  time  now  ?  and  don't  I  know 
by  experience  that  I  am  the  sort  of  woman  about 
whom  other  women  are  always  spitefully  curi- 
ous? I  thought  again,  in  the  second  place, 
that  one  of  the  assistants  persisted  rather  oddly 
in  keeping  me  turned  in  a  particular  direction, 
with  my  face  toward  the  glazed  and  curtained 
door  that  led  into  the  work-room.  But,  after 
all,  she  gave  a  reason  when  I  asked  for  it.  She 
said  the  light  fell  better  on  me  that  way ;  and 
Avhen  I  looked  round  there  was  the  window  to 
prove  her  right.  Still,  these  trifles  produced 
such  an  effect  on  me  at  the  time  that  I  purpose- 
ly found  fault  with  the  dress,  so  as  to  have  an 
excuse  for  trying  it  on  again,  before  I  told  them 
where  I  lived  and  had  it  sent  home.  Pure 
fancy,  I  dare  say.  Pure  fancy,  perhaps,  at  the 
present  moment.     I  don't  care  •  I  shall  act  on 
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instinct  (as  they  say)  and  give  up  the  dress. 
In  plainer  words  still,  I  won't  go  back. 

^^  Midnight. — An  hour  has  passed  since  Mid- 
winter left  me ;  and  here  1  still  sit,  with  my 
pen  in  my  hand,  thinking  of  him.  No  words 
of  mine  can  describe  what  has  passed  between 
us.  The  end  of  it  is  all  I  can  write  in  these 
pages — and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  he  has  shaken 
my  resolution.  For  the  first  time  since  I  saw 
the  easy  way  to  Armadale's  life  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose I  feel  as  if  the  man  whom  I  have  doomed 
in  my  own  thoughts  had  a  chance  of  escaping  me. 

"  Is  it  my  love  for  Midwinter  that  has  altered 
me  ?  Or  is  it  his  love  for  ?«e  that'  has  taken 
possession,  not  only  of  all  I  wish  to  give  him, 
but  of  all  I  wish  to  keep  from  him  as  well?  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  lost  myself — lost  myself,  I  mean, 
in  him — all  through  the  evening.  He  was  in 
great  agitation  about  what  had  happened  in 
Somersetshire;  and  he  made  me  feel  as  dis- 
heartened and  as  wretched  about  it  as  he  did. 
Though  he  never  confessed  it  in  words,  I  know 
that  Mr.  Brock's  death  has  startled  him  as  an 
ill-omen  for  our  marriage — I  knew  it,  because  I 
felt  Mr.  Brock's  death  as  an  ill-omen  too.  The 
superstition — his  superstition — took  so  strong  a 
hold  on  me  that  when  we  grew  calmer  and  he 
spoke  of  the  future — when  he  told  me  that  he 
must  either  break  his  engagement  with  his  new 
employers,  or  go  abroad,  as  he  is  pledged  to 
go,  on  Monday  next — I  actually  shrank  at  the 
thought  of  our  marriage  tollowing  close  on  Mr. 
Brock's  funeral ,  I  actually  said  to  him,  in  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  '  Go,  and  begin  your 
new  life  alone !  go,  and  leave  me  here  to  wait 
for  happier  times.' 

"He  took  me  in  his  arms.  He  sighed,  and 
kissed  me  with  an  angelic  tenderness.  He  said 
— oh,  so  softly  and  so  sadly  I — 'I  have  no  life 
now  apart  from  you.'  As  these  words  passed 
his  lips  the  thought  seemed  to  rise  in  my  mind 
like  an  echo,  '  Why  not  live  out  all  the  days 
that  are  left  to  me,  happy  and  harmless,  in  a 
love  like  this !'  I  can't  explain  it — I  can't  real- 
ize it.  That  was  the  thought  in  me  at  the  time ; 
and  that  is  the  thought  in  me  still.  I  see  my 
Q-wn  hand  while  I  write  the  words — and  I  ask 
myself,  in  astonishment,  whether  it  is  really  the 
hand  of  Lydia  Gwilt ! 

"  Armadale — 

*'No!  I  will  never  write,  I  will  never  think 
of  Armadale  again. 

"Yes!  Let  me  write  once  more — let  me 
think  once  more  of  him,  because  it  quiets  me  to 
know  that  he  is  going  away,  and  that  the  sea 
will  have  parted  us  before  I  am  married.  Plis 
old  home  is  home  to  him  no  longer,  now  that 
the  loss  of  his  mother  has  been  followed  by  the 
loss  of  his  best  and  earliest  friend.  When  the 
funeral  is  over  he  has  decided  to  sail  the  same 
day  for  the  foreign  seas.  We  may  or  we  may 
not  meet  at  Naples.  Shall  I  be  an  altered  wo- 
man if  we  do  ?     I  wonder !     I  wonder ! 

^'■August  Sth. — A  line  from  Midwinter.     He 
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has  gone  back  to  Somersetshire  to  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  funeral  to-morrow ;  and  he  will  re- 
turn here  (after  bidding  Armadale  good-by)  to- 
morrow evening. 

"  The  last  forms  and  ceremonies  preliminary 
to  our  marriage  have  been  complied  with.  I 
am  to  be  his  wife  on  Monday  next.  The  hour 
must  not  be  later  than  half  past  ten — which  will 
give  us  just  time,  when  the  service  is  over,  to 
get  from  the  church  door  to  the  railway,  and  to 
start  on  our  journey  to  Naples  the  same  day. 

"To-day — Saturday — Sunday!  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  time ;  the  time  will  pass.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  myself,  if  I  can  only  keep  all 
thoughts  but  one  out  of  my  mind.  I  love  him  ! 
Day  and  night,  till  Monday  comes,  I  will  think 
of  nothing  but  that.      I  love  him ! 

*'  Fhur  o  clock. — Other  thoughts  are  forced 
into  my  mind  in  spite  of  me.  My  suspicions 
of  yesterday  were  no  mere  fancies  ;  the  milliner 
has  been  tampered  with.  My  folly  in  going 
back  to  her  house  has  led  to  my  being  traced 
here.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  I  never  gave 
the  woman  my  address — and  yet  my  new  gown 
was  sent  home  to  me  at  two  o'clock  to-day  ! 

"  A  man  brought  it  with  the  bill,  and  a  civil 
message  to  say  that,  as  I  had  not  called  at  the 
appointed  time  to  try  it  on  again,  the  dress  had 
been  finished  and  sent  to  me.  He  caught  me 
in  the  passage ;  I  had  no  choice  but  to  pay  the 
bill  and  dismiss  him.  Any  other  proceeding, 
as  events  have  now  turned  out,  would  have  been 
pure  folly.  The  messenger  (not  the  man  who 
followed  me  in  the  street,  but  another  spy  sent 
to  look  at  me  beyond  all  doubtj  would  have  de- 
clared he  knew  nothing  about  it,  if  I  had  spoken 
tc  him.  The  milliner  would  tell  me  to  my 
face,  if  I  went  to  her,  that  I  had  given  her  my 
address.  The  one  useful  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
set  my  wits  to  work  in  the  interests  of  my  own 
security,  and  to  step  out  of  the  false  position  in 
which  my  own  rashness  has  placed  me — if  I  can. 

''  Seven  o'clock. — My  spirits  have  risen  again. 
I  believe  T  am  in  a  fair  way  of  extricating  my- 
self already. 

"I  have  just  come  back  from  a  long  round 
in  a  cab.  First,  to  the  cloak-room  of  the  Great 
Western,  to  get  the  luggage  which  I  sent  there 
from  All  Saints'  Terrace.  Next,  to  the  cloak- 
room of  the  South  Eastern,  to  leave  my  luggage 
(labeled  in  Midwinter's  name),  to  wait  fur  me 
till  the  starting  of  the  tidal  train  on  Monday. 
Next,  to  the  General  Post-office,  to  post  a  let- 
ter to  Midwinter  at  the  rectory,  which  he  will 
receive  to-morrow  morning.  Lastly  back  again 
to  this  house — from  which  I  shall  move  no  more 
till  Monday  comes. 

"  My  letter  to  Midwinter  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  lead  th  his  seconding  (quite  innocently) 
the  precautions  that  I  am  taking  for  my  own 
safety.  The  shortness  of  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal on  Monday  will  oblige  him  to  pay  his  bill 
at  the  hotel  and  to  remove  his  luggage  before 
the  marriage  ceremony  takes  place.     All  I  ask 
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him  to  do  beyond  this  is  to  take  the  luggage 
himself  to  the  South  Eastern  (so  as  to  make 
any  inquiries  useless  which  may  address  them- 
selves to  the  servants  at  the  hotel) — and,  that 
done,  to  meet  me  at  the  church  door  instead  of 
calling  for  me  here.  The  rest  concerns  nobody 
but  myself.  When  Sunday  night  or  Monday 
morning  comes,  it  will  be  hard  indead — freed  as 
I  am  now  from  all  encumbrances — if  I  can't 
give  the  people  who  are  watching  me  the  slip 
for  the  second  time. 

' '  It  seems  needless  enough  to  have  written  to 
Midwinter  to-day  when  he  is  coming  back  to  me 
to-morrow  night.  But  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
what  I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  of  him,  without 
making  my  false  family  circumstances  once  more 
the  excuse  ;  and  having  this  to  do — I  must  own 
the  truth — I  wrote  to  him  because,  after  what  I 
suffered  on  the  last  occasion,  I  can  never  again 
deceive  him  to  his  face. 

*' August  dth — Two  o^dock. — I  rose  early 
this  morning,  more  depressed  in  spirits  than  usu- 
al. The  re-beginning  of  one's  life,  at  the  re- 
beginning  of  every  day,  has  always  been  some- 
thing weary  and  hopeless  to  me  for  years  past. 
I  dreamed  too  all  through  the  night — not  of 
Midwinter  and  of  my  mamed  life,  as  I  had 
hoped  to  dream — but  of  the  wretched  conspiracy 
to  discover  me,  by  which  I  have  been  driven 
from  one  place  to  another  like  a  hunted  animal. 
Noihirig  in  the  shape  of  a  new  revelation  enlight- 
ened me  in  my  sleep.  All  I  could  guess,  dream- 
ing, was  what  I  had  guessed  waking,  that  Mo- 
ther Oldershaw  is  the  enemy  who  is  attacking 
me  in  the  dark. 

"  My  restless  night  has,  however,  produced 
one  satisfactory  result.  It  has  led  to  my  win- 
ning the  good  graces  of  the  servant  here,  and 
securing  all  the  assistance  she  can  give  me  when 
the  time  comes  for  making  my  escape. 

"  The  girl  noticed  this  morning  that  I  looked 
pale  and  anxious.  I  took  her  into  my  confi- 
dence to  the  extent  of  telling  her  that  I  was' 
privately  engaged  to  be  married,  and  that  I  had 
enemies  who  were  trying  to  part  me  from  my 
sweet-heart.  This  instantly  roused  her  sympa- 
thy— and  a  present  of  a  ten-shilling  piece  for  her 
kind  services  to  me  did  the  rest.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  her  house-work  she  has  been  with  me 
nearly  the  whole  morning ;  and  I  have  found 
out,  among  other  things,  that  her  sweet-heart  is 
a  private  soldier  in  the  Guards,  and  that  she  ex- 
pects to  see  him  to-morrow.  I  have  got  money 
enough  left,  little  as  it  is,  to  turn  the  head  of 
any  Private  in  the  British  army — and,  if  the 
person  appointed  to  Avatch  me  to-morrow  is  a 
man,  I  think  it  just  possible  that  he  may  find 
his  attentions  disagreeably  diverted  from  Miss 
Gwilt  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

"The  last  time  Midwinter  came  here  from 
the  railway  he  came  at  half  past  eight.  How 
am  I  to  get  through  the  weary,  weary  hours  be- 
tween this  and  the  evening?  I  think  I  shall 
darken  my  bedroom,  and  drink  the  blessing  of 
oblivion  from  my  bottle  of  Drops. 


'■^Eleven  o'clock. — We  have  parted  for  the  last 
time  before  the  day  comes  that  makes  us  man 
and  wife. 

"He  has  left  me,  as  he  left  me  before,  with 
an  absorbing  subject  of  interest  to  think  of  in 
his  absence.  1  noticed  a  change  in  him  the  mo- 
ment he  entered  the  room.  When  he  told  me 
of  the  funeral,  and  of  his  parting  with  Armadale 
on  board  the  yacht,  though  he  spoke  with  feelings 
deeply  moved,  he  spoke  with  a  mastery  over  him- 
self which  is  new  to  me  in  my  experience  of  him. 
It  was  the  same  when  our  talk  turned  next  on  our 
own  hopes  and  prospects.  He  was  plainly  dis- 
appointed when  he  found  that  my  family  embar- 
rassments would  prevent  our  meeting  to-morrow, 
and  plainly  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  me 
to  find  my  way  by  myself  on  Monday  to  the 
church.  But  there  was  a  certain  hopefulness 
and  composure  of  manner  underlying  it  all, 
which  produced  so  strong  an  impression  on  me 
that  I  was  obliged  to  notice  it.  'You  know 
what  odd  fancies  take  possession  of  me  some- 
times,' I  said.  '  Shall  I  tell  you  the  fancy  that 
has  taken  possession  of  me  now  ?  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  something  has  happened  since  we 
last  saw  each  other,  which  you  have  not  told  me 
yet.' 

"'Something  has  happened,'  he  answered. 
'  And  it  is  something  which  you  ought  to  know.' 

"With  these  words  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  produced  two  written  papers  from  it. 
One  he  looked  at  and  put  back.  The  other  he 
placed  on  the  table  before  me.  Keeping  his 
hard  on  it  for  a  moment,  he  spok^  again. 

"  'Before  I  tell  you  what  this  is,  and  how  it 
came  into  my  possession,'  he  said,  'I  must  own 
something  that  I  have  concealed  from  you.  It 
is  no  more  serious  confession  than  the  confession 
of  my  own  weakness.' 

"lie  then  acknowledged  to  me,  that  the  re- 
newal of  his  friendship  with  Armadale  had  been 
clouded,  through  the  whole  period  of  their  in- 
tercourse in  London,  by  his  own  superstitious 
misgivings.  On  every  occasion  when  they  were 
alone  together,  the  terrible  words  of  his  father's 
death-bed  letter,  and  the  terrible  confirmation 
of  them  in  the  warnings  of  the  Dream,  were 
present  to  his  mind.  Day  after  day,  the  convic- 
tion that  fatal  consequences  to  Armadale  would 
come  of  the  renewal  of  their  friendship,  and  of 
my  share  in  accomplishing  it,  had  grown  stron- 
ger and  stronger  in  its  influence  over  him.  He 
had  obeyed  the  summons  which  called  him  to 
the  rector's  bedside,  with  the  firm  intention  of 
confiding  his  previsions  of  coming  trouble  to  Mr. 
Brock;  and  he  had  been  doubly  confirmed  in 
his  superstition,  when  he  found  that  Death  had 
entered  the  house  before  him,  and  had  parted 
them,  in  this  world,  forever.  He  had  traveled 
back  to  be  present  at  the  funeral,  with  a  secret 
sense  of  relief  at  the  prospect  of  being  parted 
from  Armadale,  and  with  a  secret  resolution  to 
make  the  after-meeting  agreed  on  between  us 
three  at  Naples  a  meeting  that  should  never 
take  place.  With  that  purpose  in  his  heart  he 
had  gone  up  alone  to  the  room  prepared  for  him, 
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on  his  arrival  at  the  rectory,  and  had  opened  a 
letter  which  he  found  waiting  for  him  on  the  ta- 
ble. The  letter  had  only  that  day  been  discov- 
ered, dropped,  and  lost,  under  the  bed  on  which 
Mr.  Brock  had  died.  It  was  in  the  rector's 
handwriting  throughout,  and  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  was  Midwinter  himself. 

*' Having  told  me  this,  nearly  in  the  words 
in  which  I  have  written  it,  he  lifted  his  hand 
from  the  written  paper  that  lay  on  the  table  be- 
tween us. 

"  '  Read  it,'  he  said ;  '  and  you  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  my  mind  is  at  peace  again,  and 
that  I  took  Allan's  hand  at  parting,  with  a  heart 
that  M'-as  worthier  of  Allan's  love.* 

"I  read  the  letter.  There  was  no  supersti- 
tion to  be  conquered  in  my  mind  ;  there  were  no 
old  feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Armadale  to  be 
roused  in  my  heart — and  yet,  the  effect  which 
the  letter  had  had  on  Midwinter  was,  I  firmly 
believe,  more  than  matched  by  the  effect  that 
the  letter  now  produced  on  Me. 

"It  was  vain  to  ask  liim  to  leave  it,  and  to 
let  me  read  it  again  (as  I  wished)  when  I  was  left 
by  myself.  He  is  determined  not  to  let  it  out 
of  his  own  possession  ;  he  is  determined  to  keep 
it  side  by  side  with  that  other  paper  which  I  had 
seen  him  take  out  of  his  pocket-book,  and  which 
contains  the  written  narrative  of  Armadale's 
Dream.  All  I  could  do  was  to  ask  his  leave  to 
copy  it ;  and  this  he  granted  readily.  I  wrote 
the  copy  in  his  presence ;  and  I  now  place  it  here 
in  my  diary,  to  mark  a  day  which  is  one  of  the 
memorable  days  of  my  life : 

"BoscombA  Rectory,  Aiujzist  2. 

"Mr  DEAR  Midwinter, — For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  my  illness,  I  found  strength 
enough  yesterday  to  look  over  my  letters.  One 
among  them  is  a  letter  from  Allan,  which  has 
been  lying  unopened  on  my  table  for  ten  days 
past.  He  writes  to  me  in  great  distress,  to  say 
that  there  has  been  dissension  between  you,  and 
that  you  have  left  him.  If  you  still  remember 
what  passed  between  us,  when  you  first  opened 
your  heart  to  me  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  you  wili  be 
at  no  loss  to  understand  how  I  have  thought  over 
this  miserable  news,  through  the  night  that  has 
now  passed,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I  have  roused  myself  this  morning  to 
make  the  effort  of  writing  to  you.  Although  I 
am  far  from  despairing  of  myself,  I  dare  not,  at 
my  age,  trust  too  confidently  to  my  prospects  of 
recovery.  While  the  time  is  still  my  own  I 
must  employ  it  for  Allan's  sake  and  for  yours. 

"I  want  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  parted  you  from  your  friend.  If  my 
estimate  of  your  character  is  not  founded  on  an 
entire  delusion,  the  one  influence  which  can  have 
led  to  your  estrangement  from  Allan  is  the  in- 
fluence of  that  evil  spirit  of  Superstition,  which  I 
have  once  already  cast  out  of  your  heart—which 
I  will  once  again  conquer,  please  God,  if  I  have 
strength  enough  to  make  my  pen  speak  my  mind 
to  you  in  this  letter. 

"It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  combat  the 


belief  which  I  know  you  to  hold  that  mortal 
creatures  may  be  the  objects  of  supernatural 
intervention  in  their  pilgrimage  through  this 
world.  Speaking  as  a  reasonable  man,  I  own 
that  I  can  not  prove  you  to  be  wrong.  Speak- 
ing as  a  believer  in  the  Bible,  I  am  bound  to  go 
farther,  and  to  admit  that  you  possess  a  higher 
than  any  human  warrant  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
you.  The  one  object  which  I  have  it  at  heart 
to  attain,  is  to  induce  you  to  free  yourself  from 
the  paralyzing  fatalism  of  the  heathen  and  the 
savage,  and  to  look  at  the  mysteries  that  per- 
plex, and  the  portents  that  daunt  you,  from  the 
Christian's  point  of  view.  If  I  can  succeed  in 
this,  I  shall  clear  your  mind  of  the  ghastly  doubts 
that  now  oppress  it,  and  I  shall  reunite  you  to 
your  friend,  never  to  be  parted  from  him  again. 

"  I  have  no  means  of  seeing  and  questioning 
you.  I  can  only  send  this  letter  to  Allan  to  be 
forwarded,  if  he  knows,  or  can  discover,  your 
present  address.  Placed  in  this  position  toward 
you,  I  am  bound  to  assume  all  that  can  be  as- 
sumed in  your  favor.  I  will  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  something  has  happened  to  you  or  to 
Allan,  which  to  your  mind  has  not  only  con- 
firmed the  fatalist  conviction  in  which  your  fa- 
ther died,  but  has  added  a  new  and  terrible 
meaning  to  the  warning  which  he  sent  you  in 
his  death-bed  letter. 

"On  this  common  ground  I  meet  you.  On 
this  common  ground  I  appeal  to  your  higher  na- 
ture and  your  better  sense. 

"  Preserve  your  present  conviction  that  the 
events  which  have  happened  (be  they  what  they 
may)  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  ordinary  mor- 
tal coincidences  and  ordinary  mortal  laws;  and 
view  your  own  position  by  the  best  and  clearest 
light  that  your  superstition  can  throw  on  it. 
What  are  you  ?  You  arc  a  helpless  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Fate.  You  are  doomed,  beyond 
all  human  capacity  of  resistance,  to  bring  misery 
and  destruction  blindfold  on  a  man  to  whom  you 
have  harmlessly  and  gratefully  united  yourself 
in  the  bonds  of  a  brother's  love.  All  that  is 
morally  firmest  in  your  will  and  morally  purest 
in  your  aspirations,  avails  nothing  against  the 
hereditary  impulsion  of  you  toward  evil,  caused 
by  a  crime  which  your  father  committed  before 
you  were  born.  In  what  does  that  belief  end  ? 
It  ends  in  the  darkness  in  which  you  are  now 
lost ;  in  the  self-contradictions  in  which  you  are 
now  bewildered;  in  the  stubborn  despair  by 
which  a  man  profanes  his  own  soul,  and  lowers 
himself  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 

"Look  up,  my  poor  suffering  brother — look  u\>, 
my  hardly-tried,  my  well-loved  friend,  higher 
than  this!  Meet  the  doubts  that  now  assail 
you  from  the  blessed  vantage-ground  of  Chris- 
tian courage  and  Christian  hope ;  and  your  heart 
will  turn  again  to  Allan,  and  your  mind  will  be 
at  peace.  Happen  what  may,  God  is  all-mer- 
ciful, God  is  all-wise :  natural  or  supernatural, 
it  happens  through  Him.  The  mystery  of  Evil 
that  perplexes  our  feeble  minds,  the  sorrow  and 
the  suffering  that  torture  us  in  this  little  life, 
leave  the  one  great  truth  unshaken  that  the  de.s- 
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tinj  of  man  is  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and 
that  God's  blessed  Son  died  to  make  us  wor- 
thier of  it.  Nothing  that  is  done  in  unquestion- 
ing submission  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
is  done  wrong.  No  evil  exists,  out  of  which,  in 
obedience  to  His  laws,  Good  may  not  come. 
Be  true  to  what  Christ  tells  you  is  true.  Encour- 
age in  yourself,  be  the  circumstances  what  they 
may,  all  that  is  loving,  all  that  is  grateful,  all 
that  is  patient,  all  that  is  forgiving,  toward  your 
fellow-men.  And  humbly  and  trustfully  leave 
the  rest  to  the  God  who  made  you,  aud  to  the 
Saviour  who  loved  you  better  than  his  own  life. 

"This  is  the  faith  in  which  I  have  lived,  by 
the  Divine  help  and  mercy,  from  my  youth  up- 
ward. I  ask  you  earnestly,  I  ask  you  confident- 
ly, to  make  it  your  faith  too.  It  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  the  good  I  have  ever  done,  of  all 
the  happiness  I  have  ever  known ;  it  lightens 
my  darkness,  it  sustains  my  hope ;  it  comforts 
and  quiets  me,  lying  here,  to  live  or  die,  I  know 
not  which.  Let  it  sustain,  comfort,  and  enlight- 
en you.  It  will  help  you  in  your  sorest  need,  as 
it  has  helped  me  in  mine.  It  will  show  you 
another  purpose  in  the  events  which  brought  you 
and  Allan  together  than  the  purpose  which  your 
guilty  father  foresaw.  Strange  things,  1  do  not 
deny  it,  have  happened  to  you  already.  Stran- 
ger things  still  may  happen  before  long,  which 
I  may  not  live  to  see.  Remember,  if  that  time 
comes,  that  I  died  firmly  disbelieving  in  your 
influence  over  Allan  being  other  than  an  influ- 
ence for  good.  The  great  sacrifice  of  the  Atone- 
ment— I  say  it  reverently — has  its  mortal  reflec- 
tions, even  in  this  world.  It  danger  ever  threat- 
ens Allan,  you,  whose  father  took  his  father's 
life — yon,  and  no  otiier,  may  be  the  man  whom 
the  providence  of  God  has  appointed  to  save 
him. 

"  Come  to  me,  if  I  live.      Go  back  to  the 
friend  who  loves  you,  whether  1  live  or  die. 
"Yours  affectionately  to  the  last, 

''Decimus  Brock." 

"  *  If  danger  ever  threatens  Allan,  you,  whose 
father  took  his  father's  life — you,  and  no  other, 
may  be  the  man  whom  the  providence  of  God 
has  appointed  to  save  him.' 

"Those  are  the  words  which  have  shaken  me 
to  the  soul.  Those  are  the  words  which  make 
me  feel  as  if  the  dead  man  had  left  his  grave, 
and  had  put  his  hand  on  the  place  in  my  heart 
where  my  terrible  secret  lies  hidden  from  every 
living  creature  but  myself.  One  part  of  the  let- 
ter has  come  true  already.  The  danger  that  it 
foresees  threatens  Armadale  at  this  moment — 
and  threatens  him  from  Me ! 

'*If  the  favoring  circumstances  and  the 
frightful  temptation  which  have  driven  me  thus 
rar  drive  me  on  to  the  end;  and  if  that  old 
man's  last  earthly  conviction  is  prophetic  of  the 
truth,  Armadale  will  escape  me,  do  what  I  may, 
and  Midwinter  will  be  the  victim  who  is  sacri- 
ficed to  save  his  life. 

"  It  is  horrible  !  it  is  impossible  !  it  shall  nev- 
er be !      At  the  thinking  of  it  only  my  hand 


trembles  and  my  heart  sinks.  I  bless  the  trem- 
bling that  unnerves  me !  I  bless  the  sinking  that 
turns  me  faint !  I  bless  those  words  in  the  let- 
ter which  have  revived  the  relenting  thoughts 
that  first  came  to  me  two  days  since !  Is  it 
hard,  now  that  events  are  taking  me,  smoothly 
and  safely,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  End?  Is 
it  hard  to  conquer  the  temptation  to  go  on? 
No !  it  is  easy  to  conquer  the  temptation — for 
Midwinter's  sake.  I  have  never  loved  him  yet, 
never,  never,  never  as  I  love  him  now ! 

'^Sunday,  Aiigust  IQtIi. — The  eve  of  my  wed- 
ding-day !  I  close  and  lock  this  book,  never  to 
write  in  it,  never  to  open  it  again. 

"I  have  won  the  great  victory ;  I  have  tram- 
pled my  own  wickedness  under  foot.  I  am  in- 
nocent ;  I  am  happy  again.  My  love !  my  an- 
gel! when  to-morrow  gives  me  to  you,  I  will 
not  have  a  thought  in  my  heart  which  is  not 
youi-  thought  as  well  as  mine!"       L 


THE  SECOND  LIFE  OF  WASHING- 
TON. 

ON  th^  22d  of  February,  1732,  in  a  plain 
homestead  of  one  story  and  attic,  between 
Pope's  and  Bridge's  Creek,  in  Virginia,  near  the 
Potomac,  was  born  George,  son  of  Augustine 
Washington,  and  great-grandson  of  the  John 
Washington  who,  with  his  brother  Lawrence, 
came  from  England,  a  Cavalier  refugee,  in  IG57. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  in  the  stately 
mansion  of  Mount  Vernon,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  that  was  overlooked  by  that  old  home- 
stead many  miles  'below,  George  Wiishington 
died,  and  the  most  memorable  man  whom  God 
has  granted  to  America  entered  upon  his  sec- 
ond life.  With  that  second  life,  as  it  lives  and 
acts  in  history,  and  especially  in  our  national 
history,  I  am  now  to  deal  in  this  essay,  not  pre- 
suming to  treat  of  that  second  life  in  God  to 
which  His  faithful  servants  are  called  from  this 
earth.  He  lived  to  see  sixty-seven  birthdays, 
and  if  we  add  sixty-seven  to  1799,  we  have  18GG, 
and  February  22,  18G6,  closes  the  cycle  of  birth- 
days in  his  second  life. 

Since  his  death  Washington  has  been  a  living 
power  on  earth  as  never  before :  and  as  we  are 
to  meet  together  now,  as  a  great  and  united  na- 
tion, on  the  festival  of  his  birth.  Ave  can  not  but 
recognize  his  virtual  presence,  and  are  quite  sure 
that  his  spirit  speaks  in  our  laws,  guards  our 
homes  and  forts,  marches  with  our  armies,  sails 
with  our  fleets,  and  watches  over  our  flag.  His 
career,  we  say,  is  now  completing  its  second 
cycle,  and  it  is  now  about  as  long  time  since 
Washington's  death  as  his  death  was  from  his 
birth — an  obvious  but  most  significant  fact  that, 
just  as  the  nation  has  closed  up  the  present  sig- 
nal chapter  of  its  history  and  crushed  out  the 
great  rebellion,  abolished  slavery,  and  restored 
the  Union,  the  Father  of  our  Country  is  round- 
ing this  great  historic  period  of  his  second  life, 
and  the  echoes  of  his  old  triumphs  in  war  and 
peace  arc  ringing  through  the  land  in  the  grand 
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jubilee  of  liberty  and  union  that  is  sounding 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  review  or  sum  up  the 
fii'st  life  of  Washington.  The  simplest  and  most 
comprehensive  generalization  will  suffice  to  keep 
the  main  points  of  those  sixty-seven  years  in 
mind.  The  first  period  covers  twenty-seven 
years,  and  may  be  called  his  preparation.  It 
begins  with  the  removal  of  the  family  up  the 
river  to  Stafford  County,  opposite  Fredericks- 
burg, and  his  instruction  in  the  "old  field 
school-house"  by  Hobby,  the  parish  sexton  ;  it 
then  presents  him  to  us  as  fatherless,  and  living 
at  Bridge's  or  Pope's  Creek,  with  his  brother 
Augustine,  under  the  excellent  discipline  of 
Mr.  Williams's  school ;  then  as  living  with  his 
brother  Lawrence,  at  Mount  Vernon ;  then,  at 
sixteen,  a  surveyor  beyond  the  Blue  llidge,  and 
for  years  familiar  with  the  wildest  scenes  and 
roughest  people  of  the  Virginia  borders ;  then 
begins  his  preliminary  military  career,  and  this 
presents  him  to  us  at  nineteen,  in  1751,  as  Dis- 
trict Adjutant-General ;  and  in  1754,  as  second 
in  command,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  seven  years'  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  which  closed  in  1759.  Then,  after  an 
interval,  during  which  the  tyranny  of  English 
rule  was  developing  itself,  his  second  period — 
his  great  war  career — opens ;  he  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  in  1775, 
and  in  1783  he  resigns  his  commission  and 
closes  his  military  career.  Then  the  third,  or 
civic,  period  begins,  and  covers  the  remaining 
sixteen  years  of  his  life,  tlie  eight  years  of  his 
Presidency  being  hardly  more  memorable  for 
their  power  over  the  nation  than  the  eight  years 
of  Ills  nominally  private  life.  In  order  to  make 
the  parallel  between  his  first  and  second  life  more 
distinct,  it  is  best  to  remember  iiis  work  under  the 
three  aspects — first,  his  preliminary  training  till 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  in  1759 ; 
then  his  service  in  the  Revolution,  ending  in 
1783;  then  his  civic  influence  in  establishing 
the  Constitutional  Republic  and  administering 
its  supreme  office,  and  in  watching  over  its  wel- 
fare to  the  last. 

When  he  died  he  was  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
nation  than  ever,  and  the  career  whi-ch  had  been 
developing  itself  part  by  part,  and  fastening  at- 
tention to  each  successive  part,  now  rose  before 
tlie  people  in  its  unity,  and  his  true  historical 
cycle  began.  It  began  and  continued,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet,  for  it  takes  about  the  usual  term 
of  human  life — seventy  years — to  show  a  great 
man's  place,  under  the  Providence  of  God  and 
in  the  destiny  of  his  nation  and  his  race. 
Through  three  stages  history  must  pass  before 
it  bears  its  ripe  fruit  and  rises  to  its  true  digni- 
ty within  the  Divine  word  and  kingdom.  Its 
first  stage  is  the  journal,  that  gives  events  as 
they  transpire  from  day  to  day  ;  its  second  stage 
is  that  of  annals,  that  unite  the  journals  in  the 
sequence  and  order  of  the  year;  last  of  all 
comes  the  teonic  stage  of  high  history,  in  which 
the  wisdom  of  ages  is  heard,  and  the,  story  of 
things  past  takes  its  place  in  that  eternal  truth 


wherein  past,  present,  and  future  are  one.  The 
instinct  of  our  people  has  gone  before  our  schol- 
ars in  thus  making  the  history  of  our  civic  Fa- 
ther. The  tidings  of  his  death,  that  went  from 
State  to  State,  village  to  village,  and  house  to 
house,  as  of  a  personal  calamity,  quickened  the 
memory  of  the  nation  as  it  moved  their  grief 
and  fixed  their  affection.  The  popular  mind 
first  recalled  the  scenes  and  events  of  his  life  in 
impassioned  musing,  as  our  own  personal  expe- 
riences sometimes  rise  before  us  like  pictures 
upon  some  memorable  vicissitude;  then  came 
more  tranquil  recollection  asking  for  some  due 
arrangement  of  his  annals  in  sequence  and  or- 
der, such  as  his  principal  biographers,  Marshall, 
Sparks,  and  Irving,  have  given ;  then  comes  the 
yearning  for  the  higher  story  of  his  career — his 
true  life  in  history — such  a  story  as  is  now 
shaping  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  but 
which  has  not  yet  found  any  adequate  embodi- 
ment. This  essay  aims  rather  to  express  the 
yearning  than  to  fulfill  the  requirement,  and  I 
speak  as  one  of  the  yearning  people  who  are 
readers,  not  as  one  of  the  masters  of  history 
who  are  their  teachers. 

Let  us  understand  at  the  outset  what  we 
mean  by  the  position  that  we  assign  to  Wash- 
ington as  our  Representative  Patriot.  We,  of 
course,  do  not  mean  to  glorify  his  personal  or 
individual  character  in  oversight  of  the  Provi- 
dential ideas  and  forces  that  \vorked  through 
him  ;  nor  to  the  disparagement  of  his  comrades 
in  the  field  and  the  council,  as  if  to  make  them 
out  to  be  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  that  we 
may  make  him  all  in  all.  No,  we  can  not  ap- 
preciate him  without  appreciating  them,  for  he 
knew  and  used  them  all  for  the  best  purposes, 
and  in  being  their  leader  he  was  their  inter- 
preter and  organizer,  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
that  keeps  the  other  stones  together.  What  the 
nation  could  have  done  without  him  we  can  not 
say  ;  but,  thank  God,  in  having  him,  we  had  all 
other  patriots  under  their  rightful  chief;  and- in 
thus  honoring  him  we  do  not  put  him  on  a 
pedestal  for  hero-worship  as  a  demigod,  but 
we  accept  him  from  God  as  the  child  of  his 
Providence  and  the  father  of  the  nation.  The 
characteristics  that  gave  him  place,  and  keep 
him  still  rising  in  estimation  as  our  Providential 
man,  are  obviously  three ;  in  him  met  all  the 
essential  elements  of  our  American  condition 
and  character ;  in  him  these  elements  were  com- 
bined in  personal  life  and  organized  into  insti- 
tutions ;  in  him  these  elements  and  institutions 
developed  a  diversity  in  unity,  the  many  in  one, 
which  years  are  confirming  in  the  destiny  of  our 
nation,  which  still,  in  its  differences  and  its  one- 
ness, is  and  is  to  be  the  Constitutional  Republic 
of  Washington.  Consider  his  position  in  his- 
tory, then,  as  the  representative  of  our  national 
idea  and  destiny — in  fact,  as  ideally  as  well  as 
geographically  our  continental  man,  who  con- 
tained in  himself  the  elements  of  our  national 
destiny,  and  who  was  the  practical  synthesis  of 
our  domain,  people,  and  principles. 

I.  Our  national  idea  is,  that  w^e  shall  unite 
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many  soils,  people,  and  parties  in  one  country, 
government,  and  civilization.  In  each  of  these 
respects  the  Father  of  our  nation  has  been  working 
for  its  welfare  without  stop,  and  being  dead  he 
is  yet  alive.  In  him  the  idea  of  the  nation  lives 
and  goes  forward. 

1.  He  has  been  a  mighty  power,  first  of  all,  in 
securing  our  territorial  unitij.  At  his  birth  the 
last  of  the  old  thirteen  colonies  was  just  planted, 
and  Georgia  was  the  youngest  of  the  illustrious 
sisterhood.  Probably  the  whole  thirteen  colo- 
nies then  did  not  contain  as  many  people  as 
now  live  in  this  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity ; 
while  the  bond  of  union  was  slight,  being  little 
more  than  community  of  language,  dependence 
upon  the  British  crown,  and  common  hostility 
to  the  Indian  and  Erench  marauders.  In  his 
lifetime  Washington  was  the  great  Unionist 
leader — alike  as  a  surveyor,  land-owner,  soldier, 
and  magistrate.  When  a  boy  of  sixteen,  with 
compass  and  chain,  he  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge, 
he  carried  the  new  empire  of  civilization  with 
him ;  ayd  as  he  looked  down  the  slopes  that 
empty  into  the  Ohio,  his  glance  was  the  pioneer 
of  the  march  which  afterward  led  him  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  when,  in  capturing  what  is  now  Pitts- 
burg, he  virtually  secured  the  wliole  Western 
valley  to  the  fnture  nation  by  securing  the  waters 
that  dominate  Its  destiny.  It  was  indeed  a 
comparatively  little  strip  of  land  that  he  knew 
in  his  lifetime.  He  traveled  north  and  south 
only  as  far  as  Boston  and  Savannah,  and  no 
farther  west  than  the  Ohio ;  and  when  he  died, 
only  three  new  States,  Vermont,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  had  been  added  to  tlie  old  thirteen, 
making  sixteen  States  in  all,  Avith  a  population 
of  about  five  millions,  with  annual  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
and  with  an  area  of  820,G80  square  miles,  about 
a  quarter  of  our  present  domain. 

After  his  death  his  name  and  power  entered 
upon  a  new  cycle  of  territorial  dominion.  In 
1793  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  original 
Capitol  at  Washington ;  and  in  the  year  1800, 
November  17,  about  a  year  after  his  death, 
Congress  held  its  first  session  in  the  new  me- 
tropolis, and  recognized  his  presiding  name  and 
influence.  What  a  power  that  metropolis  has 
been  to  the  nation !  and  what  foresight  he  who 
gave  it  its  name  showed  in  his  choice  of  the 
Seat  of  Government !  It  binds  North  and  South, 
an*d  virtually  East  and  West,  together  by  its 
central  position  and  the  flow  of  its  neighboring 
waters.  It  holds  Virginia  and  Maryland  with- 
in the  Union  by  territorial  necessity;  commands 
Fortress  Monroe  as  the  key  to  Chesapeake  Bay; 
and  commanding  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  claims  the 
control  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  vir- 
tually integrates  with  itself  the  great  States  that 
have  colonized  and  controlled  the  West.  New 
powers  have  confirmed  and  extended  these  ob- 
vious territorial  aflinities  ;  and  since  Fulton  and 
Watt  and  Stephenson  and  Morse  have  given  the 
nation  the  mighty  forces  of  steam  navigation, 
railways,  and  telegraphs,  the  Seat  of  Govern- 


ment is  more  than  ever  the  centre  of  the  nation ; 
and  ere  long  the  remote  northwestern  border, 
the  State  of  Washington  that  is  to  be,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  will  be  within  easier  distance  of 
the  capital  than  Savannah  was  in  Washington's 
time,  and  will  catch  and  answer  each  word  from 
the  metropolis  as  by  the  nerve  that  binds  the 
hand  and  foot  of  the  nation  to  the  imperial 
brain. 

Our  Territorial  troubles  have  come  chiefly 
from  the  new  domain  that  was  annexed  since 
Washington's  death,  especially  from  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  in  1803,  with  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  the  whole  national  domain  before. 
The  State  of  Missouri,  formed  from  a  part  of 
that  Territory,  became,  as  all  know,  the  battle- 
ground between  slavery  and  liberty ;  and  after 
first  being  committed  to  slavery  within  the 
Union,  in  spite  of  the  sound  old  Washington 
doctrine  of  emancipation  and  no  more  slavery, 
tried  to  keep  and  extend  slavery  outside  of  the 
Union.  There  the  slavery  propagandists  show- 
ed their  hand,  first  in  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
then  in  its  repeal,  and  then  in  the  attempt  at 
secession.  The  mantle  of  Washington  had 
fallen  upon  a  patriot  President  at  the  capital, 
and  first  by  the  sword  and  banner  of  the  Union, 
under  the  rightful  rulers,  and  then  by  the  free 
act  of  the  people,  the  treason  was  rebuked,  and 
the  curse  of  slavery  has  been  forever  removed 
from  the  soil.  The  leading  influence  went  forth 
from  the  old  capital,  and  border  feuds  were  pat 
down  first  of  all  by  national  power  under  the 
executive  head.  Back  of  the  sword  of  Wash- 
ington there  was  a  moral  force  that  has  never 
parted  company  with  his  name,  and  that  has 
been  ever  carrying  out  his  emancipation  princi- 
ples. In  1786  he  wrote  to  Morris:  "There  is 
not  a  man  living  who  wishes  more  sincerely 
than  I  do  to  see  a  plan  adopted  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  But  there  is  only  one  proper  and 
effectual  mode  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  that  is,  by  legislative  authority ;  and  this, 
as  far  as  my  suffrage  will  go,  will  never  be  want- 
ing." 

So  from  the  capital  of  the  nation  and  from 
its  cardinal  principle,  liberty,  our  great  Father 
has  been  guarding  the  unity  of  the  soil,  remov- 
ing the  root  of  division,  and  bringing  the  new 
domain  into  harmony  with  the  old.  The  land 
itself,  in  many  respects  so  new  and  unadorned 
by  history  and  romance,  has  an  ideal,  human 
worth  from  his  influence;  and  a  mighty  power 
of  civilization  goes  with  his  name  from  the 
mountain  that  lifts  it  to  the  skies  down  to  the 
frontier  village  that  speaks  it  to  the  prairies  or 
forests,  and  the  university  that  teaches  it  to 
youth  as  part  of  the  living  word  of  God  and  lib- 
erty. 

Under  God,  we  believe  that  Washington,  in 
his  second  life,  is  keeping  the  national  domain 
at  one  ;  and  the  whole  horde  of  traitors,  backed 
by  foreign  confederates,  have  not  and  can  not 
take  from  us  the  capital  that  is  our  inheritance 
— our  band  and  our  destiny.  The  most  impas- 
sioned and  effective  outbreak  of  national  valor 
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came  like  a  volcano's  fire  at  the  word  that  the 
capital  was  in  danger  of  capture.  While  the  war 
has  been  raging  its  walls  have  been  rising,  and  its 
paintings  and  sculptures  going  forward,  and  the 
statue  of  Liberty  is  crowning  the  dome.  Under 
God  and  Liberty  our  chief  still  guards  the  land 
and  keeps  the  many  in  one.  The  soil  that  is 
identified  with  his  name  and  centralized  by  his 
capital  bears  his  mark  every  where,  and  is  our 
country,  under  God. 

2.  Thus  Wa^^hington  lives  still  in  the  terri- 
torial unity  of  the  country,  whose  many  sections 
he  did  so  much  to  make  one.  We  might  show 
that  he  had  foresight  of  the  great  lines  of  com- 
munication that  were  to  fix  this  Union,  as  when 
he  planned  the  draining  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
of  Virginia,  and  the  uniting  of  the  waters  of  the 
James  with  the  Potomac,  and  opening  commu- 
nications between  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio. 
But  men  are  masters  of  the  soil,  and  the  land 
is  one  when  the  parties  and  races  that  tend  to 
separate  men  are  made  to  integrate  them  in  a 
sound  citizenship  and  generous  humanity.  We 
recognize  his  power  as  a  living  force  in  our  cit- 
izenship and  our  humanity. 

Our  American  citizenship  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  unity  in  difference — many  States  under 
one  Federal  Union.  Washington  was  practi- 
cally the  Father  of  our  Union,  and  he  is  still  its 
great  practical  representative.  I  do  not  say  that 
as  a  speculative  thinker^or  a  professional  states- 
man he  excelled  other  founders  of  our  national 
polity.  Franklin  had  undoubtedly  more  con- 
structive sagacity ;  Jay  more  juridical  knowl- 
edge and  acumen ;  Adams  more  intellectual 
originality ;  Jefferson  more  ideal  insight.  Mad- 
ison had  more  cogent  logic,  and  Hamilton  more 
of  a  statesman's  genius  for  combination  and 
forecast.  But  practically  Washington  carried 
more  weight  than  any  of  them,  simply  because 
he  best  embodied  in  his  continental  manhood, 
so  contained  and  all-containing,  the  national 
life  that  they  sought  to  school,  define,  and  codi- 
fy. He  brought  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion over  which  he  presided  the  American  Na- 
tionality itself  in  its  solar  mass,  light,  and 
warmth,  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  while 
his  associates  were  rather  the  observers,  and 
mathematicians,  and  philosophers,  who  noted 
the  phenomena,  studied  and  stated  the  overrul- 
ing laws  of  the  forming  system,  or  superintended 
special  departments  of  operation.  He  felt,  and 
saw,  and  stated  the  principles  that  should  shape 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  nation,  as  they  had 
been  developing  themselves  and  working  within 
him  from  his  youth  of  public  spirit  through  his 
career  of  military  rule  and  civil  influence.  He 
carried  in  him  the  fact  and  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tional life  that  was  to  be  interpreted  and  written 
out.  He  bore  the  forces  of  repose  and  action  in 
the  body  politic,  while  they,  his  associates,  were 
to  draw  up  the  statical  and  dynamical  laws  of 
those  forces,  or  administer  especial  branches  of 
their  action.  Thus  he  was  solar  and  they  were 
planetary.  Franklin  said  a  true  and  deep  word 
when,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 


stitutional Convention  in  1787,  as  the  members 
were  signing  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Consti- 
tution, he  looked  toward  the  President's  chair, 
at  the  back  of  which  a  sun  was  painted,  and  ob- 
served to  the  persons  next  to  him ;  "  I  have  oft- 
en, in  the  course  of  the  session  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked 
at  that  sun  behind  the  President  without  being 
able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting.  At 
length  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  it  is  a  ris- 
ing, not  a  setting  sun."  So  it  was  over  that 
chair  of  Washington  the  sun  of  our  America 
rose,  and  has  not  set  nor  waned.  Practically 
he  was  our  great  statesman,  and  embodied  the 
nation  virtually,  whilg  others  undoubtedly  more 
acutely  defined  its  theory.  Yet  he  knew  his 
grounds  well ;  and  in  his  plain,  common-sense 
way  he  states  the  defects  of  the  old  Confederacy 
and  the  principles  of  the  desired  Union  as  dis- 
tinctly as  words  can  do  it.  To  Colonel  Henry 
Lee,  in  1786,  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  sup- 
pressing tumults  in  Massachusetts,  and  thus  met 
his  call  for  influence  rather  than  for  positive 
authority:  "  Influence  is  not  government.  Let 
us  have  a  government  by  which  our  lives,  liber> 
ties,  and  properties  will  be  secured,  or  let  us 
know  the  worst  at  once." 

Again,  to  Madison,  in  the  same  year :  "  Thir- 
teen sovereignties  pulling  against  each  other, 
and  all  tugging  at  the  Federal  head,  will  soon 
bring  ruin  on  the  whole." 

Washington  well  understood  and  indicated 
the  two  focal  points  of  our  national  order,  by 
which  party-spirit  and  sectional  jealousy  are  to 
be  kept  in  check,  and  anarchy  and  despotism 
are  to  be  kept  off:  the  two  principles  of  per- 
sonal and  local  liberty  and  central  order  that 
are  to  bring  and  keep  our  many  people  and 
States  at  one.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to 
interpret,  define,  and  apply  these  principles  in 
their  sequences  and  relations  as  sagaciously  as 
his  associates;  but  practically  he  wielded  and 
mastered  them  as  no  other  man  could  do,  and 
kept  them  within  their  wholesome  bounds.  He 
accepted  them  both  as  Providential  facts,  when 
he  held  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  his  Cabinet : 
those  two  focal  minds  of  the  nation,  who  are  still 
with  us  in  their  influence,  and  still  held  together 
by  that  national  sagacity  which  centred  in  their 
Providential  chief.  Jefterson  and  Hamilton  are 
gone,  but  they  live  still  in  their  characteristic 
ideas,  and  are  working  together  in  the  new  life 
of  the  nation  more  harmoniously  than  they 
worked  together  in  the  Cabinet  of  Washington. 
I  will  not  speak  now  of  their  personal  characters, 
but  of  their  historical  mission  as  representatives 
of  the  ruling  principles  of  the  republic,  Liberty 
and  Union.  Jefferson  was  more  of  the  French 
theoretical  school — our  political  Rousseau,  in 
some  respects ;  while  Hamilton  was  more  of  the 
English  historical  school — the  Edmund  Burke 
of  America ;  yet  each  needed  the  other,  and 
our  nationality  is  integrating  them  both  under 
startling  and  significant  circumstances.  A 
strange  transformation,  in  one  respect,  has  tak- 
en   place    in   the   championship   of  the  great 
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Virginia  Liberal's  idea  of  human  rights";  our 
Free  States  have  adopted  his  ideal  principles, 
and  left  to  Virginia  his  personal  frailties — as 
when  the  wine  is  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and 
only  the  lees  are  left  behind  If  any  reader 
wishes  to  make  a  bad  pun  on  the  word  '•  lees" 
he  may  do  so,  but  we  are  not  punning,  but  try- 
ing to  study  out  our  national  history  seriously. 
Our  national  life  has  been  joining  the  ideal  lib- 
erty of  Jefferson  with  the  conservative  union- 
ism of  Hamilton  in  the  great  struggle  under 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  patriot  President,  who  was 
a  Western  edition  of  Washington — on  paper  a 
little  rough,  but  with  all  the  print  there,  and 
full  and  clear:  while  the  Old  Dominion  was 
left  to  ruin  under  the  tottering  rule  of  a  slave- 
breeding  oligarchy  of  traitors  who,  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  been  trying  to  betray  every  princi- 
ple for  which  Washington  fought  and  conquered 
and  legislated.  Long  live  that  Liberty  and  that 
Union  !  Confounded  are  that  junto  of  traitors. 
God  blesses  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public, and  confounds  the  Confederacy  that 
conspired  for  its  ruin.  The  Constitution  now 
vindicates  itself  as  never  before,  and  the  con- 
summation that  Washington  desired  has  come 
through  that  legal  amendment  by  which  Liber- 
ty and  Union  are  one ;  and  those  focal  points 
that  seemed  sometimes  in  danger  of  separating 
draw  near  each  other,  like  the  foci  in  the  ellipsis 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  repeat  the  order  of  the 
spheres.  He  lived  in  our  Constitution,  and 
lives  still,  and  still  holds  our  many  States  in  its 
unity.  Andrew  Johnson  succeeds  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  guarding  the  Union  and  Liberty  of 
the  Republic  of  Washington. 

3.  The  same  influence  which  Washington 
holds  in  harmonizing  the  antagonist  principles 
and  parties  of  the  republic  under  our  law,  he 
exercises  in  reconciling  differences  of  race  and 
habits  in  our  civilization  and  humanity.  In 
him,  as  a  soldier  and  civilian,  all  the  elements 
and  characters  of  American  society  seemed  to 
be  reconciled.  In  him,  most  obviously  of  all, 
the  North  and  South  met  together  and  were 
friends.  When  he  visited  Boston,  as  early  as 
1756,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  the 
staid  Puritan  population  rejoiced  to  welcome 
him,  and  his  blood-horses  and  stately  equip- 
ments won  more  admiration  than  censure  from 
grave  fathers  and  mothers  and  earnest  sons  and 
daughters.  When  he  had  John  Adams  for  his 
Vice-President  the  Cavalier  and  Puritan  min- 
gled their  wisdom  and  affection  ;  and  what  God 
has  been  doing  for  two  centuries  and  more  in 
English  history,  he  did  signally  for  America  in 
that  union  of  Cavalier  Ibrdliness  with  Puritan 
independence.  The  Southern  people,  except  a 
certain  class  of  sectionalists  and  slavery-lovers 
and  propagandists,  liked  him,  and  the  unspoiled 
heart  of  the  Old  Dominion  set  him  forward  as 
the  model  man.  An  incident  in  the  campaign 
of  1754  shows  something  of  the  mischief  that 
even  then  was  breeding  in  the  temper  of  South 
Carolina — that  Judas  Iscariot  of  the  old  thir- 
teen States  in  treason,  although  not  betraying 


with  a  kiss.  When  Washington  and  his  little 
army  were  in  great  danger  from  the  French  and 
Indians  about  Fort  Duquesne,  Captain  Mackay 
arrived  with  his  independent  company  of  South 
Carolinians,  and  soon  began  his  game  of  cross- 
purposes,  with  all  airs  of  civility  and  etiquette, 
as  if  he  carried  his  ramrod  in  his  back-bone,  not 
in  his  gun.  Holding  a  commission  from  the 
King,  the  Captain  would  not  acknowledge  a 
provincial  officer  as  superior,  kept  separate 
guards,  and  refused  to  use  the  parole  and  coun- 
tersign. Washington  bore  with  the  foolery  of 
this  Carolina  captain  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
left  him  when  he  refused  to  have  his  men  help 
make  the  military  road  that  the  other  soldiers 
were  at  work  upon,  unless  he  could  have  a  shil- 
ling sterling  a  day  for  each  man,  which  Wash- 
ington would  not  pay.  Washiugton  left  Cap- 
tain Mackay  at  Fort  Necessity — the  Fort  Neces- 
sity virtually  ^yhere  the  city  of  Charleston  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  have  been  left  to  lie, 
and  ought  to  lie  till  they  repent,  which  they  will 
have  ample  time  to  do,  and  will  perhaps  do  more 
effectually  from  changing  the  logical  method  of 
their  madness  to  the  logic  of  loyalty. 

Generally,  however,  Washington  was  the  bond 
of  union  between  Northern  and  Southern  men, 
and  under  his  commanding  and  genial  presence 
it  became  clear,  as  true  philosophy  affirms,  that 
a  certain  difference  of  traits  and  culture  helps 
instead  of  harming  social  fellowship,  and  differ- 
ences, when  wisely  and  kindly  treated,  integrate 
instead  of  provoking  and  sundering  the  parties. 
In  old  times  the  Northern  man,  with  his  re- 
served, thoughtful  individualism,  rejoiced  to 
meet  the  genial,  easy  Southerner,  with  his 
ready  fellowship  and  commanding  air.  So  it 
will  be  again,  when  American  ideas  are  carried 
out,  and  our  commercial,  agriculturd,  and  edu- 
cational habits  are  allowed  to  move  among  the 
Southern  planters,  and  develop  the  industry 
that  rests  on  liberty,  and  the  order  that  gives 
power, to  character,  not  to  caste.  The  New 
South  and  the  New  North  are  to  meet  together 
more  cordially  than  the  old,  and  Mason's  and 
Dixon's  line  is  to  be  the  belt  of  our  union,  not 
the  chain  of  our  separation.  Not  precisely  as 
some  of  us  thought  our  great  Father  is  mediat- 
ing between  the  alienated  secUons,  yet  he  is  none 
the  less  mediating.  Edward  Everett  bore  aloft 
through  the  nation  his  sacred  image  to  stay  the 
storm,  almost  as  Peter  the  Hermit  bore  the 
cross;  yet  the  rebellion  came,  and  Edward  Ev- 
erett lived  to  see  that  Washington  was  to  sway 
the  Union,  not  by  ignoring,  but  by  declaring 
and  enforcing  his  anti-slavery  principles  and 
his  emancipation  policy. 

Here  again  Washington  was  and  is  the  repre- 
sentative idea  of  the  union  of  our  many  races 
under  one  republic.  Around  him,  in  the  field 
and  court,  all  the  nationalities  gathered — French, 
German,  Irish,  Scotch,  Polish ;  and  all  were 
represented  in  the  new  Union.  The  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  elements  came  together,  and  gave 
promise  of  that  large  hospitality  that  has  since 
taken  millions  of  new-comers  to  itself,  and  as- 
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similated  them  to  its  temper  and  polity.  The 
best  heart  of  Ireland  gave  its  allegiance  to  the 
Union  in  the  faithful  and  ardent  Knox,  who 
clung  to  Washington  like  a  brother  when  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  army,  and  served  him  as 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  last.  In  Lafayette 
France  was  with  us,  and  its  best  heart  Is  with  us 
still,  in  spite  of  its  master.  In  Steuben  our 
loyal  Germany  in  America  had  a  noble  repre- 
sentative in  the  soldier  who  stood  by  his  chief  in 
the  field,  and  who,  with  Hamilton,  Knox,  and 
St.  Clair,  represented  the  army  at  the  Inaugura- 
tion. 

The  relation  of  the  African  race  to  our  na- 
tion Washington  represented.  He  was  noi  a 
radical  reformer,  not  an  ideal  theorist,  but  a 
practical  thinker  and  ruler,  and  as  such  he  in- 
terpreted the  African  s  destiny.  He  recognized 
his  capacity  to  be  a  farmer,  mechanic,  and  sol- 
dier, treated  him  kindly,  and  taught  and  prac- 
ticed the  principle  of  emancipation.  He  regard- 
ed slavery,  indeed,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  denied  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  interfere 
with  the  legal  claims  of  the  master  to  his  slave  ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  law  ought  to  be  changed, 
and  he  stands  in  our  history  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  old  school  of  Emancipationists,  who 
regarded  slavery  as  a  fading  relic  of  a  semi-civ- 
ilized form  of  society.  He  could  work  with  the 
negroes,  and  mingle  praise  with  blame  in  his 
judgments ;  and  without  having  extreme  opin- 
ions of  their  gifts  or  virtues,  he  thought  them 
fitted  for  freedom  and  capable  of  education. 
He  died  before  the  cotton  gin  had  made  slave- 
labor  so  attractive,  but  he  has  said  enough  of 
the  negro's  worth  to  teach  us  how  to  make  the 
cotton  gin  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse,  by  teach- 
ing that  the  negro  is  open  to  all  worthy  human 
motives ;  and  his  free  labor,  and  in  time  his  in- 
telligence, is  to  do  for  the  South  what  the  lash 
and  chain,  the  Black  Code  and  blood-hound 
can  never  do. 

Thus  in  all  leading  respects  we  regard  Wash- 
ington as  embodying  our  national  idea  of  the 
Many  and  One,  and  as  still  a  living  force  that 
is  drawing  us  together  in  a  common  country, 
government,  and  civilization.  He  is  our  Amer- 
ica embodied  and  ensouled,  and  his  majestic 
countenance  rises  up  with  new  radiance  in  each 
new  crisis  of  our  history.  His  portraits  are  com- 
manding, but  the  loyalty  of  the  people  paints 
and  carves  better  than  all  the  artists,  and  sees 
him  rising  still  in  transfigured  glory,  as  the 
years  leave  behind  his  earthly  limitations  and 
bring  out  his  Providential  mission.  The  lover 
like  Dante  sees  his  departed  idol  in  her  second 
beauty  revealed  in  his  vision  6f  Paradise.  The 
patriot  sees  our  hero  in  his  second  glory  in  the 
firmament  of  our  national  fellowship,  all  radiant 
with  ideas,  powers,  and  destinies  that  he  embod- 
ied, and  building  better  than  he  knew,  prophet 
as  he  was  in  his  life  more  than  in  his  thought. 

It  IS  the  sober  faith  of  our  people  that  Wash- 
ington is  the  Providential  leader,  the  chosen 
Man  for  our  America.  I  was  brought  up  to 
believe  this,  and  I  belieye  it  more  than  ever 


with  expanding  study  and  deepening  thought. 
In  the  civil  sphere  the  Eternal  Word  tiiat  made 
and  the  Eternal  Spirit  that  holds  the  worlds 
manifest  themselves  to  us  in  him  ;  and  the  Di- 
vine ideas  and  forces  that  united  in  him  as 
their  Providential  agent  still  work  for  us  in  his- 
tory, and  are  our  elemental  law  and  continuous 
strength.  His  second  life  surpasses  his  natural 
life  in  these  three  respects — that  it  exalts  him 
above  earthly  limitations,  gives  him  universal 
range,  and  also  distinct  and  integral  develop- 
ment. Above  us,  yet  with  us,  he  is  seen  of  all 
as  never  before,  and  his  ruling  idea  is  express- 
ing, articulating  itself  in  integrated  diversity — 
the  Many  in  One  of  our  land,  parties,  and  peo- 
ple. 

II.  Washington  leads  the  Manifest  Destiny 
of  our  country  not  only  by  thus  representing  its 
idea  of  Many  in  One,  but  by  adding  such  vir- 
tue to  that  idea  as  to  make  it  an  organic  power 
throughout  the  land,  a  power  that  still  retains 
his  energy,  and  under  God  still  carries  out  his 
will.  What  is  Destiny  but  a  faith  made  into 
deed  ?  and  our  Man  of  Destiny  is  not  a  despot, 
nor  a  soldier  of  fortune,  but  a  citizen  whose 
wisdom  and  courage  fixed  the  original  character 
of  our  institutions,  and  whose  name  still  brings 
the  loyal  nation  toother  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  emergencies  of  war.  His  virtue  lives 
still,  and  adds  power  to  his  wisdom,  and  holds 
us  within  the  nation  that  he  organized. 

1 .  We  read  our  manifest  destiny  under  Wash- 
ington's lead  in  the  land  itself,  and  make  it  our 
creed  to  give  up  not  an  inch  of  soil,  not  a  drop 
of  water,  but  to  hold  all  in  trust  for  the  people, 
for  humanity,  for  liberty,  and  God.  The  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  sacred  in  the  name  of  the  great 
chief  of  our  industry,  the  thrifty  farmer  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  far-seeing  surveyor  of 
our  early  borders,  as  well  as  the  captain  of  our 
armies  and  the  head  of  our  councils.  When- 
ever the  integrity  of  our  domain  is  threatened, 
either  from  near  or  from  afar,  we  will  cry,  "The 
Sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Washington!"  and 
strike  down  the  robbers  of  our  birth-right  and 
of  the  domain  that  our  birth-right  controls. 

The  products  of  the  soil,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  results  under  the  hand  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, Ave  claim  for  the  nation,  and  insist  that 
our  wealth  should  not  corrupt,  but  ratlier  up- 
build our  worth.  Let  the  treasures  of  field  and 
forest,  orchard  and  vineyard,  mountain  and  val- 
ley, all  combine  to  draw  us  together  by  bonds 
of  interest  and  public  spirit.  Let  the  mines  and 
farms  conspire  together,  bring  gold,  silver,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  coal,  with  grain,  fruit,  hay,  cotton, 
rice,  sugar,  wool,  and  join  in  raising  a  circle  of 
work-shops  and  factories  throughout  the  land, 
that  shall  bind  our  borders  with  a  mighty  bond, 
keep  the  peace  at  home,  and  set  all  foreign 
threats  at  defiance.  Let  our  industry  rise  into 
beauty  and  intelligence  as  well  as  thrift;  and 
let  taste  and  culture  school  our  youth  in  the 
useful  arts,  and  preside  over  the  festivals  of 
honorable  labor.  The  majestic  face  of  our  Prov- 
idential chief  will  then  smile  u])on  us  anew, 
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and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  its  joy  in 
peace  and  its  sinew  in  war.  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  what  we  have  thus  far  seen  done  toward  this 
consummation — that  in  these  years  of  our  trou- 
ble the  mountains  and  rivers  have  opened  un- 
exampled treasures  of  the  mine,  and  even  the 
cold,  dark  earth  has  at  last  heard  the  decree, 
''Let  there  be  light!"  and  light  has  gushed  up 
m  fountains  on  every  side  ■  The  rock  has  been 
stricken,  and  oil  as  well  as  water  comes  forth  at 
the  stroke. 

Thank  God  for  the  loyal  purse  of  the  nation, 
and  for  the  ability  and  readiness  of  the  people 
to  sustain  the  rightful  rule  against  a  cursed  re- 
bellion with  the  earnings  of  industry,  under  a 
taxation  as  vast  in  amount  as  it  is  noble  and 
effective  in  its  aim !  Well  will  it  be  for  the 
nation  if  its  book-keeping  is  modeled  and  its 
gigantic  accounts  are  kept  according  to  his  pre- 
cision, frugality,  and  honesty ! 

2.  The  Sioord  as  well  as  the  Puy-se  of  the  na- 
tion is  token  of  its  Manifest  Destiny,  and  our 
sword  as  well  as  our  purse  follows  the  lead  of 
our  Providential  chief.  Whether  sheathed  in 
peace  or  drawn  out  in  war,  to  him  the  sword 
was  the  symbol  of  Law.  So  it  is  now  ;  and 
now,  as  ever,  we  are  a  law-loving  people.  How 
majestic  was  the  spectacle'  of  this  great  nation 
quietly,  as  on  a  Sabbath,  casting  its  vote  of  mill- 
ions on  that  great  November  that  chose  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  securing  loyal  rule  over  our 
empire  for  four  years  in  the  midst  of  terrible 
warfare,  and  after  the  heat  of  party  agitation 
of  unexampled  intensity!  How  impressive  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  stand  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  flag  at  whatever  cost  of  treas- 
ure and  of  blood ! 

Our  Man  of  Destiny  has  been  with  us  in  this 
war  of  our  Constitutional  Republic  against  the 
seditious  Confederacy,  which  ever  since  his  day 
has  been  trying  to  show  its  head,  but  has  al- 
ways been  put  down  in  his  name.  During  the 
thirty  years  after  his  death  the  sectional  fac- 
tions were  from  time  to  time  defeated,  quite  as 
much  by  his  influence,  when  the  Democratic 
party  ruled,  as  if  the  nominal  Federalism  that 
claimed  his  good-will  had  prevailed ;  and  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison,  as  Democrats,  were  proba- 
bly able,  with  less  suspicion  from  the  masses,  to 
carry  out  Washington's  Union  idea,  than  if  they 
had  worn  his  Conservative  colors.  We  may 
compare  the  years  of  Washington's  second  life 
in  the  nation,  from  1800  to  1830,  to  Washing- 
ton's preliminary  career  to  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  w^ar,  and  afiirm  that  during 
those  thirty  years  his  power  was  felt  in  meeting 
the  various  difficulties  of  our  position,  in  repel- 
ling foreign  aggressions  that  were  like  the  old 
French  invaders,  and  in  putting  down  home 
broils  and  factions  that  raged  like  the  old  sav- 
ages. In  1830  his  second  life  entered  upon  its 
new  term,  and  repeated  against  domestic  trea- 
son the  military  strength  and  civic  wisdom  that 
it  of  old  directed  against  English  tyranny.  In 
1832  and  in  18GI  he  was  again  our  soldier  and 
statesman ;  and  he  has  been  completing  his  cy- 


cle of  military  and  civic  influence  by  sanction- 
ing our  national  defense  and  confirming  and 
maturing  our  national  polity.  When  Nulli- 
fication and  Secession  showed  their  traitorous 
front,  Democracy  hoisted  without  reserve  the 
old  Union  colors,  and  Washington  held  the  pen 
for  Andrew  Jackson  when  he  signed  the  Union 
proclamation  against  Carolina  in  1832,  and  he 
sailed  with  Winfield  Scott  into  Charleston  har- 
bor in  the  good  ship  Constitution.  Washington 
stood  by  Anderson  when  he  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes  on  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  and  with  Gill- 
more  when  he  put  back  that  flag  in  its  place. 
He  was  with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  called 
the  nation  to  avenge  their  insulted  standard,  and 
recover  their  stolen  forts  and  store-houses  and 
treasure.  Washington  has  gone  with  us  through 
the  war — teaching  us  to  bear  reverses  patiently 
and  successes  calmly.  He  went  with  Farragut 
and  Butler  to  New  Orleans,  with  Meade  to 
Gettysburg,  with  M'Clellan  to  Antietam,  with 
Sheridan  to  the  Shenandoah,  with  Thomas  to 
Nashville,  with  Grant  to  Fort  Donelson  and 
Chattanooga  and  Vicksburg  and  Richmond, 
with  Terry  and  Porter  to  Wilmington,  with 
Sherman  to  Atlanta  and  Savannah  and  Colum- 
bia. He  led  in  this  second  war,  not  of  revolu- 
tion but  of  conservatism,  and  by  his  wisdom  in 
council  and  valor  in  battle  he  defends  the  work 
of  the  first  revolution  and  its  organic  fruit,  the 
Federal  Republic;  and  again  he  met  the  trai- 
tors at  home,  backed  as  of  old  by  tyrants  abroad. 
He  trod  down  at  once  the  insolence  of  the  slave 
oligarchy  and  the  British  aristocrac}'-,  and  in 
his  outward  work  fights  out  again  the  old  war 
with  England,  and  in  his  inner  work  enacts 
again  the  Constitution  of  the.  United  States. 
He  held  the  pen  when  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  when 
Andrew  Johnson  declared  emancipation  se- 
cured, and  called  on  the  nations  to  respect  the 
power  of  the  free  and  united  republic.  He  has 
been  the  mighty  though  unseen  enemy  of  the 
rebel  chiefs  who  have  been  trying  to  undo  every 
good  work  that  he  did,  and  to  ruin  the  republic 
that  he  lived,  and  would  have  died,  to  save.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  leading  fire-eaters 
of  the  South  were  long  in  the  habit  of  making 
light  of  Washington's  old-fashioned  Unionism, 
and  Jefferson  Davis  took  the  lead  in  the  merri- 
ment. His  mighty  shade  hovered  over  the  mis- 
erable Lord  of  Misrule,  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, as  the  avenging  angel  over  the  Prince  of 
Darkness.  Sherman  and  Grant,  Thomas  and 
Sheridan  might  strike,  but  an  unseen  power 
guided  their  arm  in  defense  of  the  nation  against 
the  traitor,  as  the  archangel  Michael  struck 
down  Satan : 

"Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnamed  in  heaven,  now  plenteou.«,  as  thou  seest 
These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
Though  heaviest  hy  iwnt  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents — how  liast  thou  disturbed 
Heaven's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  tliy  rebellion?  how  hast  thou  in- 
stilled 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upright 
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And  faithful,  now  proved  false? 
Hence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell, 
Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew." 

To  the  hell  of  baffled  ambition  the  Confeder- 
ate Lucifer  has  gone,  and  he  needs  no  curse  or 
stroke  of  ours  to  bring  him  to  his  doom.  With- 
out calling  for  his  blood,  we  leave  him  to  him- 
self and  his  friends.  With  the  fall  of  the  re- 
bellion and  the  return  of  peace  the  sword  has 
been  sheathed,  not  in  token  of  the  cessation  of 
the  national  force,  but  of  its  rest  and  its  health. 
The  nation  will  not,  can  not  lose  its  vital  pow- 
er, but  will  turn  to  new  triumphs  of  peace  the 
great  organic  strength,  the  vital  loyalty,  which 
has  been  so  schooled  in  war.  He  who  surren- 
dered his  commission  when  his  country  was  re- 
deemed and  laid  his  sword  at  the  footstool  of 
law  leads  our  destiny  still,  and  in  his  name  we 
shall  be  guided  to  deeds  of  enterprise,  conser- 
vation, humanity,  and  religion  that  shall  turn 
swords  into  plow-shares,  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  and  make  the  arts  of  industry  majestic 
and  brilliant  and  brave  enough  to  be  marshaled 
by  banners  and  drums  and  bugles  and  saluted 
with  peals  of  bells  and  cannon.  His  influence 
is  behind  tli^e  marvelous  developments  of  our 
peace,  and  a  million  of  soldiers,  repeating  his 
lesson,  have  been  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of  in- 
dustry, no  more  an  army  of  destroyers,  but  a 
host  of  producers.  So  Washington  still  holds 
our  sword  and  nerves  our  power  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

3.  The  Flag,  as  well  as  tlie  Purse  and  Siuord, 
of  the  nation  follows  the  Manifest  Destiny  be- 
gun by  our  leader ;  and  in  our  relation  to  other 
nations,  as  in  our  industry  and  our  law,  we  are 
not  to  desert  Washingtonian  principles.  Our 
flag — Washington  first  raised  it  aloft,  and  may 
every  hand  be  confounded  that  Avould  tread  it 
down! — our  flag  expresses  our  international 
policy  as  well  as  our  national  idea.  It  declares 
in  its  stars  that  we  are  many  in  one ;  and  in  its 
stripes  it  waves  toward  other  lands  the  same 
large  aflinity  that  we  ourselves  cherish.  Under 
our  flag  we  aflirm  that  there  are  certain  inborn 
and  inbred  differences  of  condition,  and  that 
these  ought  to  be  reconciled  or  integrated  by 
good  citizenship  and  broad  humanity.  We  are 
many  in  one,  and  we  have  borne  all  sectional 
feuds  and  jealousies  with  marvelous  patience, 
and  have  resisted  faction  only  when  it  became 
rebellion,  and  when  turning  the  other  cheek  but 
invited  injury.  We  have  tolerated  and  defend- 
ed each  other,  and  shall  do  it  again  as  of  old ; 
again  under  the  old  banner,  and  over  the  abom- 
inated shreds  of  the  rebel  flag,  that  would  inau- 
gurate the  empire  of  slavery  in  the  place  of  our 
free  republic,  and  put  up  the  freebooters  pagan 
signal  instead  of  our  Christian  standard. 

Thus  large  and  fraternal  among  our  States 
and  races,  we  are  ready  also  to  be  amicable 
abroad,  and  act  on  foreign  nations  rather  by 
our  example  of  freedom  and  prosperity  than  by 
meddlesome  intervention.  In  this  respect  we 
are  still  of  the  school  of  Washington,  and  our 


Government  still  holds  his  policy  and  keeps  us 
at  peace  with  Europe.  Honor  to  the  great  rep- 
resentatives of  this  foreign  policy,  especially  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  William 
H.  Seward,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  prevent  Europe  from  as- 
sailing us,  by  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Wash- 
ington !  Under  him  as  our  representative  man 
we  stand  before  the  world,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  hide  our  heads  in  presence  of  other  na- 
tions with  their  imperial  chiefs,  the  heroes  of 
their  history.  Under  him,  in  our  Providential 
position,  we  are  developing  a  certain  character, 
that  is  as  yet  by  no  means  contemptible,  and 
ought  to  be  noble — a  certain  union  of  independ- 
ence and  reverence,  of  individuality  and  fellow- 
ship, such  as  b.istory  has  not  seen.  We  ought 
to  be  as  universal  as  the  Frenchman  in  ideas 
without  his  imperialism,  as  independent  as  the 
German  without  his  stubborn  individualism,  as 
loyal  as  the  Englishman  without  being  so  much 
of  a  fixture  as  he ;  to  seek  catholicity  without 
Popery,  Protestant  freedom  without  self-will, 
fidelity  to  institutions  without  bondage  to  pre- 
judices— many  in  all  generous  traits  and  affini- 
ties, but  one  in  loyal  patriotism  and  humanity. 
Such  should  all  true  Americans  be,  as  we  sit  be- 
neath our  flag  at  home  or  sail  under  it  around 
the  world.  True  to  this  standard  we  honor  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  write  in  our  own 
career  and  character  the  Second  Life  of  Wash- 
ington. 

That  life  is  now  rounding  itself;  and  soon,  as 
already  said,  the  term  since  his  death  will  equal 
the  term  of  his  natural  life.  This  year,  that  com- 
pletes his  second  cycle,  will  without  doubt  bring 
new  triumphs  of  his  principles,  and  establish  the 
great  interests  and  institutions  for  Avhich  he  la- 
bored and  lived.  Our  continental  hero,  he  rep- 
resents the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  our  na- 
tional life ;  and  we  forget  hira  when  we  part  with 
any  element  of  our  material  welfare,  our  civic 
birth-right,  or  our  human  dignity.  Our  whole 
country,  our  whole  rights,  and  our  whole  people 
— that  is  the  true  Washington  platform,  and 
there  we  stand,  with  God  as  our  trust. 

The  great  questions  that  are  perplexing  us 
will  be  settled  by  the  mighty  working  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  historical  habits  and  indomitable 
instincts  of  our  people,  if  our  legislators  will  bo 
content  to  leave  time  and  God  to  do  their  work. 
The  States  will  be  free  and  equal,  but  not  sov- 
ereign ;  and  the  Union  shall  be  sovereign,  but 
not  tyrant.  Free  labor  will  make  its  way  south- 
ward as  westward,  and  the  logic  that  reduces 
idleness  to  starvation  and  brings  industry  to 
abundance  will  be  stronger  than  any  verbal  ar- 
guments to  cure  the  folly  of  slavery  propagand- 
ists and  the  laziness  of  vagabonds,  black  or 
white.  Our  republic  will  dominate  the  conti- 
nent, and  keep  at  bay  the  crowned  Powers  of 
Europe  by  its  own  prosperity  and  intelligence, 
its  liberty  and  order.  The  Monroe  doctrine  will 
prevail  sooner  under  a  calm  and  determined 
statesmanship  than  a  rapacious  filibusterism ; 
and  the  French  will  leave  Mexico  as  soon  as  it 
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is  clear  that  Germanic  liberty,  not  Latin  em- 
pire, is  to  be  the  rule  of  this  continent.  The 
strong  arm  must  be  always  ready,  indeed  ;  and 
it  will  be  all  the  stronger  when  lifted  only  in  a 
quarrel  that  is  just,  and  the  arts  of  peace  have 
been  invoked  in  vain. 

Who  can  number  the  images  and  associations 
that  rise  before  us  as  we  recall  those  sixty-seven 
years  of  Washington's  second  life  ?  The  most 
memorable  of  all  images  and  associations  in  our 
mind  came  to  us  in  April  25,  1865,  when  the 
stately  hearse  bearing  the  body  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  passed  the  statue  of  Washington  in  our 
Union  Square,  before  the  great  multitude  of 
uncovered  heads,  and  attended  by  a  vast  escort 
of  soldiers  and  citizens.  Then  the  two  most 
remarkable  men  in  American  history  met  to- 
gether to  our  insight  as  guardians  of  the  coun- 
try;  and  Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  progen- 
itor and  regenerator  of  the  nation,  stood  before 
the  people,  above  the  changes  of  time  and  the 
shadows  of  mortality,  as  good  angels  of  the  re- 
public and  servants  of  humanity  and  God.  Lin- 
coln, the  President  of  the  plain  people,  keeps 
near  the  common  heart  the  principles  of  the 
stately  chief  who  first  ruled  the  land ;  and  his 
death  gives  the  majesty  of  tragedy  to  the  annals 
of  the  office  that  Washington  begun  in  his  ca- 
reer of  triumpli  and  crowned  with  his  death  of 
peace.  George  Washington — Abraham  Lincoln 
— and  between  them  a  line  of  Presidents  un- 
equaled,  on  the  whole,  in  integrity  and  efficiency 
by  any  dynasty  of  princes  in  history.  The  last 
name  says  Amen  to  the  first ;  and  in  view  of 
the  whole  array,  with  honor  to  nearly  all  and 
charity  for  the  few  most  open  to  our  censure,  it 
is  easy  to  say,  Long  live  the  republic  of  Wash- 
ington, and  God  bless  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ! 


TOO  LATE. 

REMEMBER  that  Corinne  was  worse  that 
afternoon,  and  I  left  her  somewhat  sadly. 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  throw  aside  all  interest 
in  my  story  when  you  learn  that  Corinne  was 
my  wash-woman  and  a  quadroon. 

You  do  not  understand  how  it  could  sadden 
me,  this  illness  of  hers,  and  her  poor,  thin  face, 
and  her  slow  slipping  away  out  of  my  hands  into 
eternity  ?  That  is  because  you  have  never  lived 
among  these  people  as  I  did  in  that  six  months 
at  Beaufort.  To  be  sure,  you  might  live  among 
them  a  thousand  years,  and  your  soul  and  theirs 
never  touch  at  a  single  point;  never  take  so 
much  as  a  step  of  common  ground  together ; 
never  speak  the  one  to  the  other  a  word  of  that 
hidden  language  which  God  Almighty  has  es- 
tablished between  soul  and  soul.  But  to  live 
their  life  with  them  ;  to  sorrow  in  their  sorrows 
and  weep  at  their  tears  ;  to  be  glad  in  their  joys, 
to  make  all  their  little  hopes,  and  plans,  and 
fears  your  hopes,  your  plans,  your  fears ;  to 
help  Ciiloe  contrive  Tom's  new  jacket  out  of  his 
father's  coat,  to  save  Ccesar's  earnings  for  him, 
and  go  out  with  him  to  count  the  planks  just 


bought  for  his  cabin  ;  to  puzzle  away  with  gray- 
haired  Jake  over  his  alphabet,  and  turn  and 
twist  the  contents  of  your  own  pocket  to  buy 
Juno  the  doll  promised  as  a  prize  in  the  spell- 
ing-class :  this  is  what  makes  them  dear. 

And  they  were  dear  to  me — every  one,  from 
Jake  down  to  the  funny  little  coal-black  baby 
born  last  week.  They  were  my  people.  Mine 
whom  God  had  given  to  me  to  help  over  their 
rough  places — my  poor,  sorrowful  people.  Was 
it  not  a  blessing,  even  for  that  little  time,  to  see 
their  sad  eyes  brighten  and  their  cramped  souls 
grow  ?     I  think  it  was. 

Perhaps  Corinne  was  my  favorite — I  do  not 
claim  to  be  infallible — but  indeed  she  had  stolen 
her  way  down  into  my  heart  before  I  knew  it ; 
she  was  such  a  pretty,  sad-eyed  creature.  And 
she  had  such  a  story.  She  used  to  tell  it  to  me 
sometimes:  her  patient  head  bent  low  upon  her 
breast,  her  hands  clutching  at  each  other  till  it 
made  my  heart  ache  to  see  them.  The  thought 
of  her  followed  me  into  the  school-room  that 
night ;  nor  could  I  shake  it  off  when  I  sat  down 
among  the  crowd  of  upturned,  sable  fiices  for 
the  evening  lesion. 

It  was  one  of  those  quiet  evenings,  I  remem- 
ber, when  the  very  air  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
The  light  that  slanted  in  through  the  windows, 
and  lay  golden  on  the  school-room  floor,  was 
fading  lazily  away  ;  at  the  door  the  scarlet  blos- 
soms of  a  trumpet-vine  peered  in  and  hung  mo- 
tionless ;  over  the  sandy  slope  and  the  pine  bar- 
rens the  winds  were  hushed ;  I  could  see,  as  I 
sat  at  my  desk,  the  purpling  water,  and  beyond 
a  bit  of  still,  soft  sky.  A  very  rough,  bare  room, 
I  suppose  that  school-room  was;  but  to  me, 
with  the  shifting  pictures  that  the  beautiful 
evenings  painted  beyond  the  open  door,  and  the 
low,  sweet  winds  that  crept  in  at  the  windows, 
and  the  rows  of  happy,  quiet  foces  that  had 
learned  to  look  their  "  God  bless  you !"  when  I 
came  in,  it  had  become  a  very  palace  for  fair- 
ness and  dearness.  Indeed,  something  greater, 
more  holy  than  a  palace — a  sanctuary  ;  for  my 
humble  work  among  these  humble  people  had 
brought,  I  think,  richer  blessings  to  me  than  to 
them.  I  used  to  fancy  that  certain  silent  pray- 
ers of  mine  for  guidance  had  consecrated  that 
little  wooden  step  at  the  door  into  an  altar. 

But  it  is  not  my  story  that  you  want  to  hear. 
You  suspect  there  was  a  story  about  that  going 
to  Beaufort,  since  women  are  not  prone  to  go 
out  into  life  to  find  a  work,  and  that  without  a 
motive.  It  is  possible.  As  to  the  title  and  the 
particular  number  of  chapters,  that  is  of  littlo 
consequence  to  you  or  to  any  one.  It  is  enough 
that,  if  I  went  there  full  of  bitter  discontents 
and  sharp  rebellings,  my  steps  were  led  straight 
to  a  Bethel.  I  claimed  to  be  a  teacher — /,  It 
was  I  who  was  taught  of  this  sorrowing  people. 
It  was  I  who  stood  as  a  little  child,  abashed  be- 
fore the  mystery  of  their  grief. 

But  I  started  to  tell  you  about  Corinne  and 
what  happened  that  evening. 

I  had  set  David  and  Caisar  fairly  at  work  in 
their  uev/  copy-books,  observed  ^^ith  quiet  de- 
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spair  the  third  capsizing  of  Chloe's  ink-bottle, 
and  brouglit  Jake  triumphantly  through  his  first 
a-b — ab,  when  a  shadow  in  the  door-way  ob- 
structed ray  light,  and  I  looked  up.  It  is  sin- 
gular, and  perhaps  a  specimen  of  the  remark- 
able sense  which  usually  accompanies  such  pre- 
sentiments, that  when  I  looked  up  I  expected 
to  see  Corinne.  She  not  having  left  her  bed 
for  weeks  the  clearness  of  perception  exhibited 
in  this  expectation  is  apparent  at  once.  So  ftir 
from  seeing  Corinne  I  saw  a  man.  He  was 
tall  and  erect ;  I  think  the  most  massively  built 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  had  courteously  re- 
moved his  hat,  and  was  looking  around  the  room 
Avith  a  look  of  inquiry.  I  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment whether  or  not  to  pronounce  him  a  white 
man.  Before  I  had  decided  his  eye  fell  upon 
me  and  he  came  into  the  room.  I  consigned 
Jake  to  the  depths  of  his  primer,  and  stepped 
out  to  meet  him. 

"Good-evening,  Madam." 
"Good-evening,  Sir — you  were  looking  for 
the  teacher?" 

"I  was  looking  for  the  teacher." 
"Can  I  be  of  service  to  you  ?" 
"  I  should  like  to  leai  n  to  write,  if  you  please." 
I  started.      I  looked  at  his  soft,  curling  hair, 
clear,  dark  skin,  and  regular  features  ;    also  at 
the  massive  manliness  of  his  figure,  so  erect, 
and  tov/ering  above  rae.     The  hot,  indignant 
blood  rushed  into  my  fiice.     He  saw  it,  perhaps, 
for  his  own  cheek  flushed  slightly ;  he  changed 
his  hat  from  hand  to  hand. 

"  I  came  here  yesterday.  I  have  just  escaped 
from  my — master." 

I  wish  type  could  convey  to  you  the  biting 
bitterness  of  that  word — a  bitterness  the  more 
intense  from  the  smooth,  low  tones  in  which  it 
was  veiled. 

"Very  well ;  here  is  an  empty  seat." 
I  saw  that  the  laconic,  business-like  answer 
suited  him.  He  did  not  come  there  to  be  com- 
passionjited.  He  sat  down  in  silence,  and  took 
up  a  primer  that  lay  upon  the  desk.  I  took  a 
chair  beside  him. 

"I  know  how  to  read,  you  see,"  turning  the 
leaves  with  a  curious  smile ;  a  smile  that  sent 
the  hot  blood  into  my^cheeks  again.  I  folded 
my  paper,  and  took  my  pen  from  the  desk.  I 
should  have  been  thankful  at  that  moment  to 
any  power,  natural  or  preternatural,  that  would 
have  transported  me  bodily  to  some  "far  island 
of  the  sea,"  any  where,  out  of  that  Beaufort 
school-room. 

"You  would  like  to — begin?"  He  took  up 
the  paper,  gravely. 

"  I  have  picked  out  a  few  of  the  letters  ^y 
myself;  perhaps — " 

I  took  the  paper  from  him  and  wrote  a  copy, 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  ever  copy  was  writ- 
ten before,  I  fancy.  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
I  wrote? — "For  the  Lord  will  not  hold  them 
guiltless."  Happening  to  be  the  only  words 
that  came  to  me  just  then. 

He  looked  up  at  me  when  he  had  spelled  out 
the  words,  .then  down  again  upon  the  paper. 


In  that  look  I  took  the  full  measurement  of  the 
man's  face.  It  was  a  face  that  I  should  have 
singled  out  in  a  crowd ,  finely  moulded,  but 
thin ;  the  eyes  deep  sunken,  restless,  defiant ; 
lips  defiant  too,  or  curling  into  that  curious 
smile,  but  never  coarse  ;  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  coarseness  about  him.  Neither  did  the  de- 
fiance in  doing  its  worst  make  it  an  evil  face. 
Nevertheless,  hardly  the  face  of  a  saint. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  what  I  felt,  sitting 
there  teaching  that  man  to  write  ;  his  hair  had 
begun  to  turn  gray  years  ago.  Certainly  my 
equal,  possibly  my  superior,  in  such  gifts  as 
God  had  given  him.  A  man.  A  man  who  had 
never  owned  his  manhood ;  and  the  manhood 
was  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator  and  mine. 
You  spoke  of  property  ?  One  would  never  ob- 
ject to  teaching  one's  horse  or  one's  parlor  chairs 
to  write  ?  A  rattle  of  marbles,  m  the  corner 
where  Plato  and  Cato  were  dog-earing  one  spell- 
ing-book together,  called  me  away  presently 

"I  will  come  back  to  you  again,'  I  said. 
"  Your  name,  if  you  please  ?" 

"Herschel  Du  Bois,"  scrawling  the  D  over 
his  sheet,  absently.  I  pardoned  him  a  faint 
flash  of  his  restless  eye.  It  was  something  to 
own  a  name.  How  he  came  by  it  mattered  not. 
It  was  his  in  Beaufort. 

The  lazy  light  was  dimming  fast  upon  the 
floor,  before  I  had  gone  my  round  among  the 
dusky  faces,  and  come  back  to  him.  I  observed 
that  every  instant  of  the  time  had  been  dili- 
gently occupied ;  also,  that  his  page  was  un- 
blotted.  He  handed  it  to  me  with  a  certain 
proud  humility  that  fitted  his  face. 

"You  like  it?"  I  said. 

He  answered,  with  his  curious  smile,  '•  1 
want  to  learn.  I  used  to  be  hungry  for  learn- 
ing, once  —  hungry."  Checking  himself  then 
into  a  sudden  reserve. 

"  You  will  not  need  my  teaching  long,  Mr. 
Du  Bois." 

Must  I  beg  pardon  for  such  a  mistake?  I 
assure  you  that  it  was  instinctive,  unconscious, 
spoken  quite  as  I  should  speak  the  word  to 
other  men.  Being  naturally  absent-minded, 
perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  that  I  did  not  re- 
member he  was  black?  Be  comforted  ;  he  had 
not  forgotten  it. 

His  eyes  caught  mine  quickly,  his  face  flush- 
ing all  over ;  then  lie  turned  it  away.  We  un- 
derstood one  another  then.  I  pushed  away  the 
papers. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it." 

He  turned  back,  the  defiance  gone  from  his 
mouth,  a  certain  tremor  in  it. 

"You — you  are  very  good.  But  you  hear 
so  many  of  these  stories." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it." 

The  people  had  begun  to  disperse,  breaking 
up  in  merry  groups ;  they  left  us  quite  alone 
in  that  corner  of  the  room  before  he  spoke. 
Then,  slowly, 

"I  haven't  any  thing  new  to  tell.  I  have 
lived  forty-five  years  with  my  master.  Colonel 
Du  Bois ;  you  knov/  they  often  call  us  by  our 
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masters'  naraes.  You  won't  be  interested  to 
know  how  many  times  I  went  to  the  whipping- 
house  ;  how  many  spelling-books  and  Bibles  he 
look  away  from  me.  It's  just  like  all  the  rest. 
I'm  black." 

His  finely-moulded  profile,  the  cheek  and 
forehead  almost  as  fair  as  mine,  was  turned 
toward  me. 

"Well?" 

"  That's  pretty  much  all ;  only — " 

He  turned  abruptly  from  me,  his  eyes  look- 
ing off  through  the  window,  some  struggle  in 
his  face.  Whatever  was  written  in  the  dark 
places  of  this  man's  life  there  was  that  m  it 
which  only  he  and  God  should  ever  know.  The 
mere  story  he  might  tell  me,  as  he  did,  his 
voice  smothered,  intense : 

*I  loved  her — my  wife," 

Some  birds  chirped  to  each  other  in  their 
nest  in  the  cypress  by  Nthe  window ;  the  faint 
twitter  filled  the  silence.     Then — 

"  She  was  all  I  had — all.  And  Colonel  Du 
Bois  had  a  son." 

He  turned  sharply  around.  His  eyes  startled 
me.  You  have  seen  eyes,  perhaps,  burned  to  a 
white  heat  ? 

••'Colonel  Du  Bois  had  a  son  —  Pierre  Du 
Bois.  For  some  reason  he  always  hated  me. 
I  found  him  alone  one  day  by  the  cotton-field. 
I  don't  know  what  I  said.  He  struck  me,  and — 
Well,  they  sent  me  to  the  calaboose  then.  My 
master  threatened  to  kill  me.  I  wish  he  had. 
That  was  too  good  for  me.  He  sold  her.  He 
sold  my  wife.  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  I 
su])pose  I  never  shall.     That's  all." 

If  I  had  dared  to  say  one  word !  I  only 
looked  at  him,  anxl  then  I  hid  my  face  on 
the  desk  to  hide  the  quick  tears.  At  last  I 
said : 

"You  sJiall  find  her.  God  can  do  it.  He 
won't  forget  you." 

"  I  supjiose  he  has  remembered  me  for  forty- 
five  )'ear.s ;  so  Colonel  Du  Bois's  minister  says. 
I  hope  He  will  forget  me  a  while  now.  I  should 
like  to  try  it!"  the  still  white  heat  in  his  eyes 
changing  and  flashing. 

I  did  not  tell  him  that  whom  lie  will  He 
setteth  up,  and  whom  He  will  He  bringeth  low ; 
neither  did  I  assure  him  that  it  was  good  for  a 
man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth ;  nor  did  I 
comfort  him  by  the  eternal  predestination  of  the 
African  race  to  fall  into  the  keeping  of  benevo- 
lent Southerners.     I  only  said : 

"I  do  not  understand  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  any  more  about  that  than  you  do.  But  I 
know  He  loves  you." 

His  face  softened,  possibly. 

"And  now  He  has  given  you  your  free- 
dom." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  my  freedom  ?"  breaking 
into  sudden  vehemence.  "What  use  is  my 
freedom  to  me  without  her?  Great  God!  if  it 
had  come  five  years  ago !" 

The  faint,  sweet  sound  of  a  distant  hymn  the 
people  were  chanting  floated  in  just  then  through 
the  open  window : 


"  Along  de  darksome  journey, 
Along  de  darksome,  journey, 

I'se  walking  all  alone. 
Alone  in  de  lonesome  journey." 

He  turned  around  presently,  his  face  quite  grave 
and  still. 

'•  You  are  very  good.     I  have  troubled  you." 

I  was  so  sorry  for  him  I  could  have  cried.  I 
wonder  if  I  am  foolish  and  tender-hearted — it 
hurts  me  so  to  see  these  lonely  lives. 

The  room  was  quite  empty  and  nearly  dark. 
He  stood  on  the  steps  while  I  locked  the  door. 
Just  then  Chloe  and  her  husband — the  happiest 
of  lovers  they  were  since  their  freedom — passed 
by,  and  in  at  their  cabin  door,  nodding  and 
smiling  at  me. 

The  man's  face  paled. 

"I'll  hunt  the  earth  over  but  I'll  find  her!" 
his  breath  coming  fiercely. 

It  came  to  me  many  times  that  night,  and  the 
cry  in  the  school-room,  "Great  God!  if  it  had 
only  been  five  years  ago  !"  Thinking  it  over, 
it  grew  unconsciously  into  a  prayer :  "  If  it  had 
only  been  five  yciirs  ago,  great  God ! "  For  was 
it  not  a  pitiful  cry,  in  a  land  where  the  name 
of  Christ  is  dear? 

And  we  talk  of  recompense.  And  we  count 
citizenshi}! — nay,  even  the  very  rights  of  self- 
defense — too  costly  a  gift  to  render  to  these  our 
brethren  And  we  do  not  see  it  written  in 
blazing  crablci:;s  on  God's  i)urc,  truthful  sky, 
that  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
by  His  terrible  mystery  of  justice  our 'sin  shall 
find  them  out. 

Rcooiiipcnse  ! 

Corinne's  room  was  on  the  lower  floor — a  lit- 
tle room  l)y  the  kitchen  opening  on  the  piazza. 
As  I  pa.ssed  by  the  window  the  curtain  stirred, 
and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  there  alone  in 
bed,  her  liLLle  dim  lamp  burning  beside  her. 
Her  face  was  turned  over  toward  it  on  the  pil- 
low. Even  with  its  poor,  pinched  cheeks,  and 
bloodless  lips,  it  was  a  fair  face  to  look  upon. 
She  must  have  been  very  beautiful  as  a  girl. 
There  was  a  certain  patient  endurance  about 
her  mouth,  a  certain  sharpness  of  i)ain  in  her 
eyes,  as  seen  in  the  faint  light  which  struck  me 
freshly.  The  picture  fitted  into  my  thought. 
Freedom  could  not  give  her  back  her  life — the 
beautiful,  glorious  freedom  which  had  come  so 
late.  They  were  not  murderers  who  worked 
the  delicate  creature  there  in  the  cotton-field  a 
year?  I  am  sorry  not  to  agree  with  you.  And, 
as  I  said,  she  had  such  a  story — far  sadder  than 
the  one  I  had  heard  that  night.  You  see  I  was 
used  to  sad  stories  at  Beaufort.  But  I  can  not 
tell  it  to  you.  I  can  not  even  tell  you  what  this 
woman  had  lived  through.  And  she  was  as  wo- 
manly a  woman  as  God  ever  made. 

She  heard  my  step  upon  the  veranda  and 
called  me,  feebly.  I  broke  off  a  spray  of  the 
jasmine  that  clung  to  the  pillars  and  carried  it 
in  to  her.  She  loved  flowers.  She  looked  up 
to  thank  me,  laying  it  all  cool  and  dewy  against 
her  hot  cheek.     I  saw  her  face  more  fully  then. 

"Why,  Corinne!"  » 
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"  Yes'm,     I  am  worse  to-night." 

I  sat  down  by  the  bed  and  felt  of  her  pulse. 
She  watched  me, 

"  Corinne,  you  must  see  the  doctor." 

"  I  have  seen  him." 

"And  he  says — " 

"Just  what  I  knew  before." 

I  was  silent.  I  looked  at  her  face,  so  thin, 
and  furrowed  with  such  pitiful  furrows — the 
little  gay  flower  touching  it  in  such  sharp  con- 
trast. It  liad  been  such  a  young,  warm  face 
once.  And  so  happy.  For  she  had  been  hap- 
py once ;  a  few  years.  I  had  often  thought 
how  pretty  she  must  have  been  in  those  few 
years ;  how  her  little  fanciful  name  must  have 
suited  her.  Very  dear  the  name  was  then. 
For  fherc  was  one  to  speak  it  who  made  aW 
words  music  to  her.     Corinne !   Corinne  ! 

Ah,  how  the  voice  would  call  her  now  if  it 
could ! 

Corinne !  Corinne ! 

Never  to  hear  the  voice  again  !  To  die,  and 
never  the  voice  again  ! 

While  the  thought  was  in  my  heart  she  start- 
ed, looking  out  nervously  at  the  window. 

"I  thought,  I —  Miss  Nichols,  did  you 
hear  any  thing?" 

"No,  lie  down,  Corinne." 

"  I  thouglit  some  one  called  me.  I  thought 
it  was —  I  thought  he  said  '  Corinne !  Corinne ! ' 
Oh,  it's  so  long  since  he  said  it — so  long!  He 
used  to  think  it  was  a  pretty  name,  Miss  Nich- 
ols." 

I  went  to  the  window  and  out  upon  the 
piazza.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Oh  yes, 
the  stranger,  Herschel  Du  Bois,  pacing  back 
and  forth  in  the  shadow  of  a  little  lonely  road 
that  wound  away  from  the  house  among  the 
pines.  I  knew  him  by  his  massive  shoulders. 
That  was  all.     I  came  back  to  Corinne. 

"I  must  live!"  she  said,  looking  up. 

I  came  up  and  took  both  her  hands  in  mine. 

"You  won't,  Corinne,  if  you  look  so." 

"I  didn't  want  to  live  until  to-night.  I 
wanted  to  die  until  to-night.    Now  I  must  live !'' 

"God  will  do  right,  Corinne." 

She  threw  her  arms  up  over  the  pillow. 

"I've  had  to  think  that  all  my  life.  Miss 
Nichols.  I  get  so  tired  of  it  sometimes  !  If 
He'd  only  give  me  any  thing — any  thing  t^' 

Presently  she  caught  my  hand  with  a  little 
sob. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  live  for,  and 
it's  very  silly  in  me,  and  I  know  He — Miss 
Nichols—" 

I  knew  what  she  wanted ;  so,  still  clasping 
her  hand,  I  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  asked 
Him  who  had  always  loved  Corinne  to  do  with 
her  as  seemed  unto  Him  good. 

Looking  back  now — remembering  that  night 
and  all  that  came  after — I  know  that  He  did 
with  her  and  for  her  what  s<?emed  unto  Him 
good.  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  no  seeming 
with  Him. 

I  left  her  quietly  sleeping  at  last,  and  went 
to  my  own  room.     One  has  no  chance  to  be 


romantic  in  Beaufort — at  least  in  our  part  of  it. 
We  inhabited  a  venerable  mansion  on  one  of 
the  old  plantations,  which  let  in  snow-drift  and 
tornadoes  through  the  crack  in  winter,  and  del- 
uged us  with  mosquitoes  in  summer.  So  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  blow  out  my  lamp  and  take 
down  the  netting  before  I  could  sit  down  to 
look  out  of  the  window.  Under  these  practical 
circumstances  I  had  a  little  fit  of  meditation. 
It  was  all  my  own,  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  about  it,  even  if  you  want  me  to,  which  I 
don't  suppose  you  do.  Only  this  you  may 
know,  that  if  the  old  discontents  and  sharp  re- 
bellings  came  up,  we  talked  together  there  in 
the  dark,  they  and  I :  and  I  told  them  what  I 
have  told  you — about  that  woman  struggling 
with  death  down  stairs,  and  the  man  who  had 
gone  out  into  his  lonely  freedom,  seeking,  and 
seeking  in  vain,  for  all  that  would  have  made  it 
bright — Corinne  and  Herschel  Du  Bois.  I  said 
the  words  over,  as  I  had  said  over  many  other 
such  simple  words  before  there  in  the  dark,  since 
I  came  to  Beaufort.  All  weak  sorrows  paled 
before  the  faces  of  those  two.  So  the  discon- 
tents and  sharp  rebellings — if  there  were  any — 
grew  quiet  and  hid  themselves  away :  and  just 
then  a  mosquito  bit  me,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
them. 

I  think  it  was  two  days  after  that  I  took  that 
afternoon  walk  in  the  woods.  The  day  was  op- 
pressive almost  to  suffocation.  I  had  stolen 
away  after  school  was  over  to  be  alone  in  the 
shadow  and  stillness.  The  shadow  Avas  very 
deep,  down  on  the  red-cup  mosses  and  nodding 
ferns  •  the  stillness  was-  very  still  up  in  the 
branches  of  the  pines ;  there  was  only  the  sigh- 
ing of  a  sleepy  wind  and  the  song  of  summer 
bees  to  break  it.  That  rare  glow  of  Southern 
skies  was  warm  and  golden  through  the  leaves ; 
the  Cherokee  roses,  like  pale  invalids,  unfolded 
their  wax-like  leaves  to  it,  hanging  motionless ; 
on  the  oaks,  the  great  gray-beards  of  moss  caught 
vines  of  holly  and  myrtle,  twining  among  them 
darlj,  and  rich,  and  green.  Down  the  slope  a 
broad  belt  of  cypresses  towered  grim  and  gloomy 
against  the  sky.  The  soldiers  had  worn  a  little 
path  to  it,  coming  to  and  from  the  barracks. 
There  were  beds  of  myrtle  there  too,  and  gay 
green  moss,  and  woodland  berries  of  scarlet  and 
black. 

It  would  have  made  a  pretty  bit  for  Weber  or 
Church.  I  was  thinking  so,  watching  it  lazily 
half  asleep  there  under  the  pines,  when  the 
sound  of  footsteps  up  the  path  broke  into  my 
dreaming.  Then  voices ;  then  silence ;  then  a 
few  more  steps ;  then  silence  again,  as  if  one 
had  stopped  abruptly. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  said  a  voice.  I 
fancied  I  recognized  it,  and  sprang  up  with  a 
vague  fear.  A  low  growl  was  the  only  answer. 
Then  again  : 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am ?  I  never  expected 
to  have  such  a  chance  as  this,  Pierre  Du  Bois. 
I'm  not  a  saint.     I'm  afraid  I  can't  stand  it." 

And  then  I  heard  a  laugh ;  and  then  there 
came  a  cry,  cleaving  the  sweet  summer  air — 
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lorif]^,  and  sharp,  and  terrible  I — a  fearful  cry  to 
hear  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  still,  fair  })lace. 
Murder ! 

A  man  in  a  rebel  uniform,  his  lii)s  ashy,  his 
eyes,  great  with  liorror,  fixed  on  Herschcl  Du 
Bois,  who  stood  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
of  a  pistol,  and  smiled.  That  was  what  I  saw. 
It  was  what  I  expected  to  see.  I  looked  up 
and  down  the  path,  and  through  the  trees,  but 
there  was  no  other  face  in  sight  —  and  still 
Herschel  Du  Bois  smiled  that  smile.  I  looked 
up  and  down  the  patli,  and  through  the  trees, 
and  my  heart  stood  still.  What  could  /do  with 
a  man  who  smiled  like  that?  But  I  laid  my 
hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  into  his  face.  lie 
started,  then  laughed  again. 

"  This  is  my  master — that's  all.  They  took 
him  prisoner  to-day.  The  sergeant  told  me  to 
take  him  over  to  the  barracks.  He  didn't  know 
he  was  my  master.  Now  you'd  better  go.  Miss 
Nichols.  You'd  better  leave  master  and  slave 
to  themselves,  when  they  haven't  seen  each  oth- 
er for  so  long." 

I  knew  a  word  might  madden  him,  so  I  sim- 
ply kei)t  my  hand  upon  his  arm  and  looked  into 
his  face  It  Avas  a  fearful  face !  The  great 
veins  stood  out  like  iron  on  his  forehead ;  every 
dro]j  of  blood  had  left  his  dark,  thin  cheeks ; 
iiis  breath  came  like  one  in  ])hysical  agony. 

"I  tell  you  he's  my  master!  Where  is  my 
wife,  ricrrc  Du  Bois?" 

Pierre  Du  Bois,  reassured  by  the  protecting 
])rcscnce  of  a  woman,  raised  his  sullen  eyes 
from  the  ground  and  looked  up  angrily  : 

"  Confound  your  impudence  !  I  don't  know ! " 

The  other  laughed.  I  heard  the  trigger 
click  a  little 

*'Give  me  back  my  wife!  Give  me  back 
my  wife  !  I  don't  want  your  accursed  blood  on 
my  hands — I  want  my  wife!" 

"  I  don't  know  how  you're  going  to  get  her. 
/don't  know  any  thing  about  lier.  Darn  their 
impudence! — putting  a  man  under  charge  of 
his  own  niggers  !  INIadam,  I  wish  you'd  oblige 
rae  by  calling  some  of  the  Yankees.  Since  I'm 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  prisoner,  I  prefer  to 
be  guarded  by  a  white  man." 

"//5  oini  niggers — " 

I  sprang  between  them. 

^Tor  God's  sake  be  still,  if  you  value  your 
life !  Herschel  Du  Bois,  do  you  mean  to  be  a 
murderer?" 

Ilis  breath,  with  its  weight  of  agony,  came 
sharper  and  liarder,  I  could  feel  CA'ery  nerve 
quiver  Avhere  my  hand  touched  his  arm. 

"  I  don't  know !  I  don't  know !"  gasping  as 
if  for  air.  "  Oh,  my  God  !  I  don't  know.  She 
was  viy  icife.^'' 

"Let  me  have  that  pistol."  He  clicked  the 
trigger. 

' '  Pistol  ?  Yes.  I  can.  You  see  I  can  do  it, 
Pierre  Du  Bois.  I  can  send  you  where  you'll 
think  of  her  through  all  eternity,  and  think  of 
me,  and  think  why  I  sent  you  there,  and  then — " 

"Herschel,  let  me  have  that  pistol."  He 
looked  at  me. 


"Let  me  have  that  pistol.  Go  and  call  the 
guard.     I'll  stay  with  him."^ 

There  was  a  long  silence.  In  the  silence 
the  two  men  looked  into  one  anotlier's  eyes  and 
neither  spoke.  Then  Herschel  turned  away, 
trembling  like  a  child. 

"I  will  go.  You  may  thank  IMiss  Nichols's 
God,  Pierre  Du  Bois,  that  you're  not  in  hell." 

The  other  made  no  answer,  but  kcjjt  his  eyes 
upon  the  ground.  Then,  Avithout  once  pausing 
to  look  back,  Herschel  Avalked  slowly  and  Aveak- 
ly  aAvay.  Without  once  pausing  to  look  back 
he  passed  over  the  myrtles,  out  of  the  SAveet 
summer  stillness  of  the  slope  where  the  bees 
Averc  humming  and  the  sunlight  ilickering,  and 
out  of  sight  behind  the  cypress-trees. 

If  it  had  not  been  such  a  solemn  thiitg  to 
have  felt  that  human  life  hanging  on  my  poor, 
weak  Avords,  and  if  my  fiice  had  not  still  been 
too  Avhitc  for  a  smile,  I  should  have  thought  the 
second  act  of  the  drama  supremely  ludicrous. 
I,  Avho  luid  never  fired  a  j)istol  more  than  half  a 
dozen  times  in  my  life — I,  Avho  didn't  hit  any 
tiling  Avhen  I  did  fire — I,  who  Avas  frightened  half 
out  of  my  Avits  at  that — /  left  to  guard  a  full- 
groAvn  man ! 

However,  he  Avas  very  accommodating,  and 
made  me  no  trouble  at  all.  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  him,  Avith  the  most  an  j ait  man- 
ner I  could  assume,  that  I  su])j)Oscd  he  need 
hardly  be  told  that  he  would  be  a  dead  man  if 
he  stirred. 

*'I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  prisoner,"  replied 
he,  looking  uj)  Avitli  a  lordly  air. 

I  supposed  I  AA'as  face  to  face  Avith  genuine 
Southern  honor,  and  reflected  on  the  stupen- 
dous fact  in  appropriate  silence.  I  might  have 
felt  imju-essed  if  I  had  not  thought  of  that  lost 
Avifc.  To  say  that  it  Avas  a  relief  Aviien  the 
guard  came  up  is  a  mild  expression.  It  Avas  an 
ecstasy. 

Herschel  came  to  school  that  night  as  usual. 

j  The  story,  of  course,  had  gone  about  among  the 

'  people,  and  they  Avatched  him  curiously.     His 

eyes  Avere  a  shade   sadder,  but  otherwise  his 

face  Avas  quite  the  same.      He  liagercd  after 

school  for  me. 

'*  I  thank  you,"  he  said;  and  then  turned 
abruptly  away. 

The  next  afternoon  Chloe  came  to  the  school- 
room, and  called  me  out. 

"  Corinne  is  dying ;  an'  de  poor  critter  she's 
takin'  on  drefful,  and  say  she  can't  die  Avidout 
Misse  Nichols  noAvays." 

So  I  dismissed  the  children  quietly,  and  went 
up  to  the  house. 

Corinne  lay  upon  her  little,  low  bed  by  the 
window,  her  eyes  Avandering  off  through  the 
trees.     She  caught  my  hand  when  I  came  uj). 

"It's  come.  I  did  want  to  live  for  some- 
thing, something — I  don't  knoAv — I — " 

It  Avas  such  a  pitiful,  appealing  look.  Then 
presently, 

"If  I  could  only  die  out  under  the  trees, 
Miss  Nichols  ?" 

I  looked  at  the  doctor. 
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"  Ahem.  It  might  shorten  life  by — perhaps 
an  hour  ;  bat  if  the  wish  is  so  strong — " 

"  If  I  could  only  die  out  under  the  trees !" 

I  could  not  bear  it,  or  the  look  that  came 
with  it ;  to  deny  this  i)Oor  worn  life  that  had  al- 
v/ays  been  denied,  even  the  least  of  a  longing 
now,  seemed  cruel.  So  we  carried  her  gently 
out,  and  laid  her  down  under  a  great  dark  oak, 
where  the  shade  was  thick  and  cool,  and  there 
were  glimpses  of  sky  through  hanging  moss. 
The  sea,  too,  distant  and  golden  in  the  after- 
noon light,  and  the  murmur  of  waves.  Beyond, 
ranks  ujjon  ranks  of  pines,  and  the  western  sky 
that  waited  for  the  sun  setting.  Tin-ough  all 
tlic  still  hours,  as  I  sat  beside  her  on  the  grass,  a 
mocking-bird  sang  a  little  mournful  tune  in  the 
branches  overhead.  I  have  never  heard  tlie 
bird  since  without  living  over  that  afternoon  and 
the  end  with  which  it  ended. 

It  seemed  so  hard  that  such  a  life  should  meet 
such  a  dying.  It  seemed  so  hard  that  she  must 
pass  into  the  mystery  of  Eternity  without  one 
look  into  eyes  that  she  loved,  one  sound  of  the 
voice  tliat  had  made  all  words  music  to  her. 

Corinnc  I  Corinne ! 

Ah,  how  it  would  have  cried  unto  hcr  in  this 
hour  if  it  could — tlie  long-lost  voice ! 

She  was  thinking  of  tiuit,  for  she  looked  up 
once  into  my  face. 

"Miss  Nichols,  if  I  could  see  him  just  once  ' 
— only  just  once!"  Was  I  foolish?  I  could  ! 
not  help  it.  I  bowed  my  head  hiding  the  quick 
tears,  and  asked  that  Corinne  might  see  him 
just  once.  Even  now ;  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
For,  was  not  He  omnipotent — lie  who  had  wrung 
out  waters  of  a  full  cu])  to  Corinne  so  many 
years  ? 

The  sun  stooped  into  the  AYest,  and  the  shad- 
ow slanted  long  and  still.  She  cried  out  with 
a  bitter  cry  : 

"I  can't  die  I  I  can  not  die  !  It  is  time  to 
live." 

Time  to  live!  Time  to  live,  at  the  end  of  such 
weary  years,  and  such  jiaticnt  waiting  for  death  ! 
I  wondered  at  the  words.  I  ceased  to  wonder 
when  I  knew  what  they  meant  and  why  they 
were  sent  to  her. 

The  sun  was  still  stooping  into  the  AYcst,  and 
the  shadows  slanted  longer  and  more  still. 

"I  can't  die!  I  can  not  die !"  And,  indeed, 
I  almost  believed  she  might  wrench  her  life  back 
to  her  again  with  a  face  like  that.  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  calm,  determined  struggle  with  death. 
Yet  why  she  should  have  one  single  desire  to 
live — why  the  end  of  her  pain  should  not  bring 
her  perfect  peace,  she  knew  no  more  than  I. 
At  last  she  closed  her  eyes  wearily  and  there 
was  a  long  silence.     Then, 

"It's  no  use.  I  guess  He  knows  best.  I 
won't  try  any  more." 

After  a  pause. 

"Miss  Nichols." 

"Yes." 

"  If  you  ever  find  him." 

"  Y''es,  Corinne." 

"Tell  him  I'll  be  his  wife  there;  nobody'll 
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ever  take  me  away  up  there  :  do  vou  think  they 
will  ?" 

The  sun  stooped  lower  and  lower  into  the 
West,  and  the  shadows  slanted  longer  and  more 
still. 

Corinne  did  not  speak  again.  A  fleck  of 
sunliglit  struck  her  face  through  the  leaves  with 
its  closed  eyes  and  drooping  hair.  Even  then 
the  face  was  beautiful.  The  steps  of  her  going 
home  had  grown  peaceful  at  last. 

And  Avhile  the  sunlight  struck  her  face  the 
wind  caught  the  voices  of  some  singers  on  the 
beach.  The  words  were  the  words  of  that  lit- 
tle refrain  of  Tennyson's,  than  which  few  things 
more  mournful  were  ever  written  since  the  sa- 
cred pen  first  told  their  story.  The  air — you 
have  heard  it,  perha])S — sings  itself  over  to  me 
now  as  the  only  thing  I  have  ever  heard  that 
was  too  sad  for  earth.  I  think  it  might  go 
wailing  through  the  world  of  woe  forever,  and 
the  very  blackness  of  darkness  find  language  in 
it. 

"Late,  late  I  so  late!   and  dark  the  night  and  chill: 
Late,  late'.   8o  late!  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

"Wc  had  no  light;  for  that  we  do  repent; 
And  hearing  thi?,  the  bridegroom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

"■No  light:  .eo  late!  and  dark  and  chill  the  night! 
O  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light! 
Too  late,  too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now. 

"Uave  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so  sweet? 
O  let  U3  in,  though  late,  to  kiss  his  feet! 
No,  no,  too  late!  ye  can  not  enter  now." 

It  died  away  like  a  cry,  and  a  footstep  sound- 
ed on  the  grass.  I  looked  up.  Herschel  Du 
Bois.  The  wail  came  up  from  the  beach  once 
more : 

"•No,  no,  too  late!  too  late!  too  late!" 

"Is  she  dead?" 

The  happy  sunlight  flecked  Corinne's  face, 
Avith  its  closed  eyes  and  drooping  hair.  There 
was  no  sound  or  breath.  The  mocking-bird 
chirped  faintly  in  the  branches. 

Herschel  Du  Bois  knelt  down  beside  her. 

I  took  up  one  of  the  curls  that  lay  lightly  in 
her  neck,  and  touched  it  to  her  lips.  He  caught 
it  from  me  and  held  it;  he  held  it  like  iron. 
Not  a  nerve  of  his  hand  trembled.  It  stirred — 
as  fiiintly  as  it  might  stir  over  a  baby's  dream. 

"Corinne!  Corinne!" 

I  never  saw  such  a  face.  I  never  heard  such 
a  cry. 

"  Corinne !  Corinne  !" 

The  fiiint  breath,  like  the  breath  of  a  baby's 
dream,  was  the  only  answer. 

He  threw  up  his  arms,  as  men  will  throw  up 
their  arms  in  battle. 

"  Great  God,  she  is  viy  icifer 

She  heard  him.  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  up  into  his  face — her  husband's  face. 
She  only  looked  up  into  his  face.  She  only 
smiled  the  shadow  of  a  smile.  And  that  was 
all.  The  man  kneeling  there  had  not  moved 
or  spoken.     Upon  the  still  face  the  happy  sun- 
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light  flickered  through  the  trees.    Upon  the  still 
face  the  smile  yet  rested. 

We  stole  softly  away,  and  left  them  alone  to- 
gether. 

The  next  day,  when  the  twilight  came,  we 
carried  her  to  a  quiet  grave  down  in  tlie  shadow 
of  the  cypress-trees.  The  people  followed  iier, 
their  dusky  faces  touched  with  awe.  It  was  as 
much,  perhaps,  at  the  sight  of  that  solitary 
mourner  as  for  the  mystery  of  death. 

I  do  not  think  he  had  once  left  her.  Food 
and  sleep  were  quite  forgotten.  None  had  seen 
him  shed  a  tear.  His  face —  But  I  can  not 
tell  you  what  his  face  was.  I  know  no  words 
that  dare  touch  upon  that  which  looked  out  of  it. 

There  were  flowers  about  the  grave,  and  sun- 
light, and  fresh  winds;  but  tlie  cypress  shadow 
lay  dark  upon  it  when  we  laid  her  down  in  her 
slumber.  Full  in  the  cypress  shadow  he  stood 
and  looked  upon  her,  and  said  no  word.  She 
was  his  wife,  you  know.  He  loved  her.  Forty- 
five  years  had  he  waited,  and  toiled,  and  longed 
for  freedom.  And  freedom  had  come.  And 
freedom  meant  this.  Forty-five  years  had  he 
toiled  and  waited  for  t/iis. 

While  we  stood  there  there  was  a  sound  of 
steps  ui)on  the  road,  and  I  looked  up.  A  pris- 
oner Avas  passing  by,  strongly  guarded.  Pierre 
Du  Bdis. 

If  llcrschel  Du  Bois  had  seen  him  (Iicn  I  But 
he  did  not.  His  eyes  were  upon  his  wife  whom 
he  loved. 

Pierre  Du  Bois  saw  the  grave ;  he  saw  the 
solitary  mourner.  I  hope  he  will  see  them  as 
long  as  he  lives ;  I  hoi)e  ho  will  see  them  in  his 
dying  liour;  I  hoi)C  he  will  see  them  until  he 
cries  out  in  agony,  and  prays  God  to  take  the 
sight  away. 

In  the  hush  tliat  followed  the  prayer  the  ne- 
groes chanted  softly.  The  sweet,  mournful  har- 
mony fitted  the  words: 

''I  walk  in  dc  moonlight, 
I  walk  in  de  starliglit, 
To  lay  dis  body  down. 
And  your  soul  and  my  soul  shall  moot  in  de  day 
\Vlicn  I  lay  dis  body  doun." 

So  she  found  her  rest  at  last — this  M-oman 
whose  story  I  can  not  even  tell  you.  Long  sleep 
to  the  tired  eyes — long,  sweet  sleep !  Long 
bright  waking  to  the  happy  eyes,  and  the  touch 
of  the  hand  that  wipes  the  tears  away ! 

When  all  the  rest  had  gone  reverently  away  I 
lingered.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  that  solitary 
figure  standing  there  gazing  into  the  grave.  If 
there  had  been  but  a  tear  or  a  groan  I  should 
have  left  him.     But  to  see  him  stand  so  ! 

I  went  up  and  touched  his  arm. 

"  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth  has 
taken  her.      She  will  be  very  happy." 

His  hand  clenched. 

"What  right  has  the  Lord  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  got  to  take  her  ?  What  right  ?  She 
is  viine .'" 

"  Corinne  loves  Him.  She  has  gone  to  Him. 
She  said  she  would  be  your  wife  there.'' 


He  groaned  aloud. 

"I'm  not  fit— I'm  not—" 

And  then  he  broke  down.  He  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands ;  he  sobbed  aloud — great 
choking  sobs,  as  if  they  would  wring  the  life- 
blood  from  his  heart.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
see  a  strong  man  weep.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  sec  a  man  weep  as  Herschcl  Du  Bois  wept. 
I  turned  away  that  the  open  grave  might  be  his 
only  witness. 

He  came  to  me  presently,  his  face  quite  pale 
and  still,  and  simply  said, 

"Good-by!" 

I  had  not  the  heart  to  question  him.  I  only 
watched  him  walking  slowly  away  under  th.e 
cypress  shadow,  his  face  turned  seaward.  Walk- 
ing slowjy  away  and  alone  into  his  freedom. 
And  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  I  have  oft- 
en searched  the  ])a]»ers  for  the  lists  of  the  dead 
in  battle  and  hosj'ital,  and  hoped  to  find  his 
name. 

Did  you  speak  of  recompense  ? 

THE  CUMBERLAND. 

SO^IE  names  there  are  of  telling  sound. 
Whose  vowclcd  syllables  free 
Are  pledge  that  they  shall  ever  live  renownc  d ; 

Such  seems  to  be 
A  frigate's  name  (by  present  glory  spanned) — 
The  Cumberland. 

Sounding  name  as  ere  was  sung, 
Flowing,  rolling  on  the  tongue — 
Cumberland !    Cumberland ! 

She  warred  and  sunk.     There's  no  denying 

That  she  was  ended — quelled ; 
And  yet  her  flag  above  her  fate  is  flying, 

As  when  it  swelled 
Unswallowcd  by  the  swallowing  sea:  so  grand — 
The  Cumberland. 

Proud  a  name  as  ere  was  sung, 
Roundly  rolling  on  the  tongue — 
Cumberland !   Cumberland ! 

What  need  to  tell  how  she  was  fought — 

The  sinking,  flaming  gun — 
The  gunner  leaping  out  the  port — 

Washed  back,  undone! 
Tier  dead  unconquerably  manned 
The  Cumberland. 

Noble  name  as  ere  was  sung,    • 
Slowly  roll  it  on  the  tongue — 
Cumberland !   Cumberland ! 

Long  as  hearts  shall  share  the  flame 
Which  burned  in  that  brave  creVv 
Iler  fame  shall  live;    outlive  the  victor's  name; 

For  this  is  due. 
Your  flag  and  iiag-staff  shall  in  story  stand- 
Cumberland  ! 

Sounding  name  as  ere  was  sixng, 
Long  they'll  roll  it  on  the  tongue — 
Cumberland !    Cumberland ! 
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THE  SEVEN  DAYS'  BATTLES  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 

JUNE  2G  TO  JULY  1,  1S62. 

[This  paper,  with  considerable  curtailments  of  detail,  forms  Chapter  XIX.  of  "  IlAnrEu's  Pictorial 
lIi.sroKV  OF  TiiK  GiiKAT  Kkuellion."  The  title  the  "  Seven  Days'  Battles"  has  been  adopted,  although 
tlic  series  of  actions  was  wholly  conipris(!d  within  six  days,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville, 
June  20,  and  ending  with  that  of  Malvern  Hill,  July  1.  This  account  is  based  almost  exclusivelv  upon 
ollicial  documents;  and  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give,  either  by  full  citation  or  by  reference,  the 
authority  for  every  important  statement. — The  first  volume  of  the  "Reports  of  the  Operations  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia"  is  mainly  devoted  to  this  period.  Besides  the  Report  of  General  R.  E.  Lee, 
it  contains  the  Reports  of  each  commander  of  a  Confederate  division,  those  of  nearly  every  oflicer  com- 
manding a  brigade,  with  many  regimental  and  even  company  Reports:  in  all  more  than  150.  These, 
taken  together,  give  a  perfect  representation  of  the  operations  on  the  Confederate  side.  These  are  cited 
as  "  Lets  Rvp,"  with  special  note  of  the  separate  Reports  when  necessary.  The  Reports  on  the  Union 
side  are  far  less  full.  General  McClellan's  Report  (cited  as  "  ^fcC.  Rep.'")  is  vague  and  indeterminate 
as  to  actual  operations;  and  few  of  the  Reports  of  his  subordinate  commanders  have  as  yet  been  made 
accessible.  But  this  delieiimcy  is  measurably  supplied  by  their  Testimony  embodied  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  tlie  War  (cited  as  ''Com.  Rep."). — The  foregoing  are  the  authorities 
constantly  cited.  Others  arc  named  when  adduced.  The  newspaper  accounts  of  the  time,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  abound  in  errors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  of  little  historiciil  value.] 


THURSDAY,  June  2G,  had  l)cen  fixed  upon 
by  both  aMcClelhin  and  Lcc  as  the  day  when 
cacli  was  to  coninicncc  an  oflensive  movement. 
Neither  was  aware  of  the  intention,  and  eacli 
was  deceived  as  to  the  object  and  ])Osition,  of 
tlie  other.  Lee  presumed  that  ^IcClellan  in- 
tended to  lay  siege  to  llichmond  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. The  city  was  in  no  condition  to  sus- 
tain a  prolonged  and  close  investment.  It  was 
not  provisioned  for  a  f<n'tnight  in  advance,  and 
its  line  of  supply  was  liable  to  be  interrupted  at 
any  moment.  His  object  was  simply  to  raise 
the  siege.  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  assailing 
McClcllan  at  the  point  wliere  he  himself  was 
most  vulnerable :  by  threatening  his  line  of  com- 


*  "The  iutcntion  of  the  enemy  peomcd  to  be  to  attack 
Richmond  by  regular  approaches.  By  sweeping  down  the 
Chickahominy  on  the  north  yide,  and  threatening  hi.s  com- 
munications with  York  lUvcr,  it  was  thought  tliat  the  en- 
emy would  be  compelled  to  retreat  or  give  battle  out  of 
hi.s  intreuchments."  {Lcc's  Rep.  5.)— "-On  the  25th,  our 
bridges  and  intrcnchments  being  at  last  completed,  an 
advance  of  our  picket  line  on  the  left  was  ordered,  pre- 
paratory to  a  general  forward  movement."  "  On  the  2Gtli, 
tlie  day  upon  whicli  I  had  decided  as  the  time  for  our 
iinal  advance,  the  enemy  attacked  our  right,  and  turned 
my  attention  to  the  protection  of  our  communications  and 
depots  of  supply."     {McC.  Rc2>.  -30,  239.) 

t  The  strength  of  ^McClellan's  force  at  this  time  is  fixed 
Avithin  a  few  hundreds  by  ofticial  evidence.  McGlellan 
(Report.,  53)  st.ites  its  numbers,  from  whicli  should  proper- 
ly be  deducted  UQl  men  with  Colonel  Ingalls,  Quarter- 
master, at  the  White  House,  on  tlie  20tli  of  June,  to  have 
been,  ^'•Officers  and  men,  present  for  duty,  105,825." 
Tliis  is  exclusive  of  Dix's  corps  of  10,000  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, which  was  too  far  removed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
operations.  The  Report  of  JlcClellan's  Adjutant-General 
of  the  same  day  (Cont.  Rep.  337)  gives  the  apportion- 
ment of  this  force.  From  this  number  should  be  deduct- 
ed the  losses  by  casualty  and  sickness  for  the  week  be- 
tween tho  20th  and  tlie  20th.  These,  including  the  GOO 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  "affair"  of  the  25th,  could  not 
vary  greatlj' from  1500. 

The  Confederate  force  consisted  of  the  divisions  of  Hu- 
gor,  IMagruder,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  D.  II.  Hill,  the 
reserve  artillery  of  Pendleton,  and  Stuart's  cavalry,  in 
front  of  Richmond ;  Jackson's  command,  comprising  the 
thr.e  divi.sion3  of  liimself,  Ewell,  and  \Yhiting,  coming 
down  from  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  To  these  are 
to  be  added  a  portion  of  Holmes's  division  and  Wise's  bri- 
gade, brought  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  James  River 
near  the  close  of  the  operations.— A.  P.  Hill  {Lee's  Rep). 


munications  with  the  York  Kiver,  whence,  as 
Stuart's  raid  had  sliown,  his  sup])lies  were  wholly 
drawn.  McClellan's  purpose  was  to  attack  Rich- 
mond by  direct  assault.* 

T!ie  armies  by  which  these  two  plans  were 
to  be  carried  out  were  almost  equal  in  number, 
character  of  troops,  and  equipment.  Each  con- 
sisted of  a  little  more  than  100,000  effective  men, 
present  for  duty.  IMaking  every  allowance  for 
defective  rei)orts  on  either  side,  the  difference 
could  not  have  been  more  than  5000.  In  a 
contest  between  forces  so  nearly  balanced  the 
victory  would  rest  with  that  which  was  most 
abl}-  commanded.  The  general  who  made  the 
fewest  errors  would  win.f 

173),  D.  II.  Hill  {Ihid.  187),  and  Holmes  a^id.  151)  give 
the  number  of  their  force.  Longstreet  does  not  state  hi.'--, 
but  four  of  his  six  brigade  commanders  {Ihid.  330,  331, 
340,  353)  give  the  number  in  their  brigades,  which  en- 
ables us  to  fix  very  nearly  the  strength  of  the  whole  divi- 
sion. Magruder  (Ihid.  100)  gives  his,  and  {Ihid.  191,  202) 
enables  us,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of  two  of  his 
four  brigade  commanders  {Ibid.  307, 371),  to  fix  very  near- 
ly that  of  linger.  Pendleton  {Ibid.  224)  enumerates  fif- 
teen batteries  as  constituting  the  reserve  artillery ;  to  each 
of  these  we  assign  100  men.  Stuart's  cavalry  {IbvL  398) 
consisted  of  six  regiments  and  three  legions;  we  give  the 
strength  wholly  by  estimate.  The  precise  numbers  are, 
however,  of  little  consequence,  as  the  cavalry  was  not  act- 
ually employed  on  either  side.  The  main  source  possible 
of  error  in  estimating  the  Confederate  force  consists  in 
fixing  the  strength  of  Jackson's  command,  of  Avhich  we 
find  no  ofticial  statement.  The  lowest  probable  estimate 
is  27,000,  the  highest  35,000;  we  put  it  at  30,000,  net 
merely  as  a  medium  between  the  two,  but  as  the  one 
which,  upon  careful  examination,  appears  to  be  the  closest 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  educe  the  table  on  the  next 
page,  representing  the  effective  force  upon  each  side  on  the 
20th  of  June. 

Besides  this  effective  force,  "present  for  duty,"  each 
array  contained  many  sick.  Of  these,  on  the  20th  of  June, 
there  were  in  JlcClellan's  army  12,225,  probably  increased 
on  the  2Gth  to  13,000;  moreover,  there  were  nearly  30,000 
reported  as  ''absent,"  a  considerable  portion  of  whom 
were  undoubtedly  away  on  sick-leave.  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  these  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  but  scattered  incidentally  through  the  Reports  are 
evidences  that  it  was  very  considerable.  It  is  clear,  how- 
evei-,  that  Lee  brought  into  the  field  every  effective  man 
at  his  disposal. 

The  Confederate  force  in  Virginia  previous  to  the  "  Sev- 
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Lee's  plan  of  operations  was  carefully  elab- 
orated by  himself  and  Jefferson  Davis,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  under  the  eye,  and  by  the 
direction  of  both,  who  were  on  the  field,  and 
under  fire  at  the  most  decisive  points.  A  chance 
shot  might  at  any  moment,  by  killing  either, 
have  changed  the  Avhole  course  of  the  war.* 

The  whole  scheme  of  operations  was  set  forth 
on  the  24:th,  in  an  elaborate  General  Order  from 
Lee,  in  which  the  movements  of  each  division 
were  carefully  prescribed.  A.  P.  Hill,  Long- 
street,  and  D.  H.  Hill,  with  34,000  men,  were 

en  Days"  hag  been  variously  estimated,  nncl  always  over- 
stated. Tlie  following  statement,  farni=hed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  writer  of  this  chapter,  by  General  J.  E.  John- 
ston, gives  the  force  under  his  command,  at  different  pe- 
riods from  September,  1861,  to  June,  1SG2,  when  he  was 
wounded  and  succeeded  by  General  11.  E.  Lee: 

"Januart/^,  18C6. 

"In  September,  13G1,  the  cflfccUve  strength  of  tlie  army 
under  my  command  in  Xorthrrn  Virginia  was  al)out 
37,000.  It  occupied  Lcesburg,  Ceutreville,  and  Manassas, 
and  the  Lower  Occoquan. 

"On  the  31st  of  December  It  had  been  increased,  by 
improved  health  and  tlie  addition  of  Loring'.s  and  Holmes's 
troops,  to  51,000,  including  Jackson's  command.  Jack- 
son's 8000  were  near  AVinchester  .".nd  Konmey.  There 
were  2G00  at  Leesburg;  31,800  at  Centreville  and  Manas- 
sas; TOltO  on  the  Lower  Occoquan  and  near  Dumfries; 
and  5000  about  Fredericksbuig.  This  army  was  mucli 
reduced  during  the  winter  by  the  effect  of  wliat  we  called 
the  '  Bounty  and  Furlough  Law,'  hut  received  some  re- 
cruits from  the  South  in  the  early  spring.  "When,  in 
April,  it  moved  to  Williamsburg,  its  strength  (oflfrctive) 
was  about  50,000,  of  whicli  C  tOO  were  left  witli  Jackson,  in 
the  Valley,  and  GOOO  with  Ewell,  on  the  Rappahannock. 

''The  remaining  33,000  were  sent  to  the  position  near 
Yorktown  in  two  bodies.  I  accompanii-d  tlie  second,  wliicli 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  April.  Magrulei's  oavu  force  was 
about  15,('00,  making  our  army  at  Yorktown  near  5.".,000, 
exclusive  of  cavahy.  Sickness  and  the  figlit  at  "Willi.ims- 
burg  reduced  thi?;  nimiber  by  Gl»0O.  Our  loss  at  ■Williams- 
burg was  about  1300. 

'•'■According  to  tlie  abovo  numbers  the  strength  of  this 
army,  when  it  roaclied  the  neighborhood  of  liichmond, 
was  about  47,0(t0.  To  this  were  added,  near  tlio  <'nd  of 
May,  Anderson's  .ind  Branch's  troops — about  l:'.,u00 — and 
lluve  brigades  of  Iluger's  division — not  quite  700().  If  the 
cflfjct  of  sickness  is  not  considered,  thid  would  make  the 


Union  Forcks. 


Sumner's  Corps 17.5SI 

Ileiutzelman's  Corps 1S,S10 

Keycs'3  Corps 1 1.GIO 

Porter's  Corps 10,DGO 

Franklin's  Coips 19,4  i5 

McCall's  Division 9,.M-1 

McClellan's  Staff,  Engineers,  Cavalry  Divi->  a  <m 

sion,  Provost  Guard,  etc j  ^i  ^^ 

101,724 

Deduct  Icsses,  June  20  to  2G  (say) 1,500 

Entire  Force,  June  26 lU8,2-24 


to  march  from  before  Richmond,  cross  theChick- 
ahominy  aboA'e  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union 
lines,  and  join  Jackson,  who,  with  30,000,  was 
coming  down  from  the  north.  Half  of  the  cav- 
alry were  also  to  cross  the  Chickahominj'-.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river  were  left  only  Huger's 
and  Magruder's  divisions,  numbering  24,000, 
and  the  reserve  artillery  and  the  remaining  cav- 
alry, about  3000  in  all:  making  less  than  30,000 
men  of  all  arms  on  that  side.f  This  plan  in- 
volved one  error  whicli  should  have  insured  his 
destruction.     It  was  made  on  the  assumption 

army  amount  to  G7,000  at  the  time  of  the  fights  at  Fair 
Oaks  and  Seven  Pines.  On  that  occasion  four  brigades 
of  G.  W.  Smith's  division  were  engaged  at  Fai;;'  Oaks  ; 
and  at  Seven  Pines,  D.  IL  Hill's  four,  and  two  of  Long- 
street's,  M-erc  cngr.ged  on  the  31st  of  May.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Jun^  1  there  wore  nine  Confederate  brigades  at 
Fair  Oaks,  five  of  Ihcm  fresh,  and  thirteen  at  Seven  Pines, 
seven  of  them  fre-h — that  is  to  say,  v.hich  had  not  been 
engaged  the  day  before." 

At  the  close  of  October,  ISGl,  when  its  actual  force  is 
thus  .shown  to  have  been  between  4)  and  50,000,  McClel- 
lan  (liejy.  4G)  estimated  it  at  not  less  than  "■150,000  strong, 
well  drilled  and  equipped,  ably  commanded,  and  strongly 
intrenched."  "When,  in  the  spring  of  1SG2,  it  evacuated 
Manassas,  he  esfiiliated  it  {[bid.  122)  at  115,500,  instead 
of  50,000,  its  actual  strength.  At  Yorktown,  April  7,  he 
thought  he  ''should  have  on  his  hands  the  wliole  force  of 
the  enemy,  probably  not  less  than  ir0,00i>  men,  and  pos- 
sibly more"'  (Com.  IIcjk)  ;  whereas,  ten  days  later,  when 
Johnston  himself  had  arrived  with  reinforcements,  the 
whole  force  was  only  "  53,0C0,  exclusive  of  cavalry."  And 
months  after  (/^■;w/•^  230),  he  says  that  "the  estimated 
strength  of  the  enemy  at  tlie  time  of  tlic  evacuation  of 
Yorktown  was  from  100,000  to  120,000."  So,  too,  in  May 
and  June,  he  constantly  supposed  himself  outnumbered, 
whert-as  the  utmost  numbers  of  the  enemy  at  the  close 
of  Mav,  sick  and  well,  was  G7,0  iO,  his  own  being  [April 
30,  115,000,  June  20,  117,000,  well  and  sick,  Re2)ort,  53j 
about  117,000.  And  on  the  25th  of  June,  the  day  before 
the  first  of  the  '^  .^evcn  Days,"  when  the  Confederates  had 
been  hirgcly  strengthened,  lie  puts  their  force  at  200,000 
{Rt'port^  2C;Si,  or  at  least  1S0,0(I0  {[hid.  239),  whereas  our 
table  shows  that  it  numbered  barely  100,000  effective  men 
of  all  arms. 


CoNFEDEUATE    FORCES. 


A.  P.  Hill's  Division 14,0('0 

D.  II.  Hill's  Division 10,000 

Longstreet's  Division 10,000 

Magruder's  Division 13,000 

Iluger's  Division 11,'iOO 

1  lolmes's  Division ^7,000 

Jackson's  Command S0,000 

Pendleton's  Artillery 1,500 

Stuart's  Cavalry 4,000 


Entire  Force,  June  2G ; 100,500 


*  "  The  plan  was  submitted  to  bis  Excellency  the  Pres- 
ident, who  was  I'epeatedly  on  the  field  in  the  course  of  its 
execution."  {Lee's  Rev.  5.) — The  presence  of  Davis  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  different  officers. 
We  find  him  on  the  2Cth  giving  directions  for  the  battle 
at  Mechanicsville ;  on  the  27th  and  2Stli  we  find  him  on 
the  field;  and  on  the  30th  at  Froziers  Farm,  where  "  the 
fight  was  commenced,  by  fire  from  the  enemy's  artillery, 
which  swept  down  the  road,  and  from  which  his  Excellency 
the  President  narrowly  escaped  accident."  {Ibid.  177.) 

t  The  following  are  the  most  important  portions  of  the 
General  Orders  of  Lee ;  "  No.  75 ;  June  24  {Lee's  Rep. 
44,  45)  : 

''General  Jackson's  command  M-ill  proceed  to-morrow 
from  Ashland  toward  the  Slash  Church,  and  will  encamp 
at  some  convenient  point  west  of  the  Central  Railroad. 
Branch's  brigade  of  A.  P.  Hill's  division  will  also,  to-mor- 
row evening,  take  position  on  the  Chickahominy,  near 
Half  Sink.    At  3  o'clock,  Thursday  morning,  2Gth  instant, 


General  Jackson  will  advance  on  the  road  leading  to 
Pale  Green  [Walnut  Green]  Church,  communicating  his 
march  to  General  Branch,  who  will  immediately  cross  the 
Chickahominy,  and  take  the  road  leading  to  Mechanics- 
ville. As  soon  as  the  movements  of  these  columns  are  dis- 
covered. General  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the  rest  of  his  division, 
will  cross  the  Chickahominy  near  I\Ieadow  Bridge,  and 
move  direct  upon  Mechanicsville.  To  aid  his  advance,  the 
heavy  batteries  on  the  Chickahominy  will  at  the  proper 
time  open  upon  the  batteries  at  Jleehanicsville.  The  en- 
emy being  driven  from  ■Mechanicsville,  and  the  passage 
across  the  bridge  opened.  General  Longstreet,  with  his 
division  and  that  of  General  D.  H.  Hill,  will  cross  the 
Chickahominy  at  or  near  that  point— General  D.  H.  Hill 
moving  to  the  support  of  General  Jackson,  and  General 
Longstreet  supporting  General  A.  P.  Hill— the  four  di- 
visions keeping  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
moving  en  echelon  on  separate  roads,  if  practic;ible.  The 
left  division  in  advance,  Avith  skirmishers   and  sharp- 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  Union  army  was  still  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  whereas,  of  the 
100.000  men  of  whicli  it  was  composed,  only 
30,000  were  on  that  side  ;  the  remaining  70,000 
had  already  crossed,  and  were  strongly  posted 
on  the  south  side.*  While  thus  assailing  the 
Union  army  on  that  side  with  double  its  force, 
he  left  llichmond  open  to  assault  from  more 
than  twice  the  number  by  which  it  was  defend- 
ed. But  the  very  magnitude  of  the  error  pre- 
vented its  being  susi)cctcd.  Neither  McClellan 
nor  one  of  his  Generals  ever  imagined  that 
Richmond  was  practically  uncovered.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  during  the  27th — the  de- 
cisive day — while  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
the  Confederate  force  was  two  to  one,  and  on 
the  south  side  the  Union  force  two  to  one,  the 
commanders  on  both  sides,  and  at  all  points, 
believed  themselves  to  be  fighting  with  or  con- 
fronted against  superior  numbers. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  2G.— MIXlIANICSVILLE.t 
During  the  evening  of  the  25th — at  almost 
the  hour  when  IMcClellan  was  awakened  from 
his  dream  of  rejoicing  over  what  he  thought  the 
successful  result  of  the  advance  of  his  picket  line 
preparatory  for  the  final  advance  of  his  whole 
army  on  the  following  day,  by  the  unwelcome 
tidings  that  Jackson  was  close  at  hand,  threaten- 
ing his  right  and  rear — A.  P.  Ilill  had  marched 
northVard  and  concentrated  his  whole  division 
near  INIcadow  Bridge.  Branch's  brigade  had 
gone  still  further  in  order  to  communicate  with 
Jackson,  who  was  to  be  at  that  point  at  early 
dawn  ;  the  whole  movement  being  entirely  hid- 
den by  the  formation  of  the  ground  from  tlie 
view  of  the  Union  pickets  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Chickahominy. J  Two  and  three  hours 
after  midnight  Longstrect  and  I).  11.  Hill  com- 
menced their  still  longer  march,  through  mud 
and  darkness,  in  the  same  direction,  reaching 
their  assigned  positions  in  front  of  Mechanics- 
ville  at  eight  in  the  morning.§  Branch  waited 
for  six  long  hours  for  the  approach  of  Jackson. 
At  ten  word  was  sent  that  he  was  close  at  hand. 
Branch  then  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and 
moved  slowly  down  its  north  bank,  driving  the 

shooters  extending  in  their  front,  will  sweep  down  the 
Chickahominy  and  endeavor  to  drive  the  enemy  from  his 
position  above  New  Bndge;  General  Jack.-^on,  hearing 
well  to  his  left,  turning  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  taking 
the  direction  toward  Cold  Harbor.  They  will  then  press 
forward  toward  the  York  Kiver  Railroad,  closjng  upon  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  forcing  him  down  the  Chickahominy. 
Any  advance  of  the  enemy  toward  Richmond  will  be  pre- 
vented by  vigorously  following  his  rear,  and  crippling  and 
arresting  his  progress.  The  divisions  of  Genei-als  Huger 
and  Magrnder  will  hold  their  positions  in  front  of  the  en- 
emy against  attack,  and  make  such  demonstrations,  Tiiurs- 
day,  as  to  discover  his  operations.  Should  opportunity  offer, 
the  feint  will  be  converted  into  a  real  attack;  and  should 
an  abandonment  of  his  intrenchments  by  the  enemy  be 

discovered  he  will  be  closely  pursued Commanders  of 

divisions  will  cause  their  commands  to  be  provided  with 
three  days'  cooked  rations.  The  necessary  ambulances 
and  ordnance  trains  will  be  I'eady  to  accompany  the  di- 
visions, and  receive  orders  from  their  respective  com- 
miUKlers." 
Magruder  states  (Lee's  Rep.  101)  that  when  these  or- 


Union  pickets  before  him.  A.  P.  Hill,  with  the 
rest  of  his  division,  waited  at  their  post  for  hours, 
also  momently  expecting  the  approach  of  Jack- 
son. Three  o'clock  came,  and  yet  no  tidings. 
Jackson  had  been  delayed  by  the  Union  skirm- 
ishers spread  out  along  his  line  of  march.  Hill 
resolved  to  cross  at  once,  rather  than  hazard 
the  failure  of  the  wliole  plan  by  longer  deferring 
the  execution  of  his  part  of  it.  The  crossing 
was  effected  without  serious  opposition,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  division.  Branch  being  yet  far  behind, 
pressed  down  toward  Mechanicsville.  Here,  but 
on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  Longstreet  and 
D.  H.  Hill  were  in  waiting,  and  after  a  little  de- 
lay in  repairing  the  bridge  also  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy, the  Union  advance  falling  back  from 
the  village  for  a  mile  to  a  position  beyond  Bea- 
ver Dam  Creek. 

This  was  held  by  two  divisions  of  JNIcCall's 
Pennsylvania  Reserves,  who  had  joined  McClel- 
lan a  fortnight  before.  The  position  was  a 
strong  one  —  the  creek  curving  around  Me- 
chanicsville for  a  mile;  the  water,  waist-deep, 
was  five  or  six  yards  ^vidc,  with  steep  banks.  It 
was  impassable  for  artillery  except  by  bridges 
on  two  roads,  one  crossing  at  Ellison's  Mill, 
near  its  mouth,  the  other  a  mile  above.  These 
roads  and  the  open  fields  between  them  were 
commanded  by  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  on 
the  north  bank  was  defended  by  rifle-pits  and 
felled  trees.  The  position  could  be  carried  in 
front  only  by  a  superior  force,  and  with  heavy 
los^;.  But  it  could  be  turned  on  the  right ;  and 
A.  P.  Hill  supposed  that  this  had  been  already 
done  by  Jackson,  who  would  then  have  inter- 
])Osed  his  force  between  JMcCall  and  Porter,  cut- 
ting ofi'  both  retreat  and  reinforcements.  With- 
out waiting  to  ascertain  whether  this  had  been 
accomplished.  Hill  marched  his  whole  division 
across  the  open  fields,  swept  by  the  Union  bat- 
teries. The  main  stress  of  his  attack  was  at 
first  directed  upon  the  Union  right  at  the  upper 
road,  which  was  held  by  Reynolds.  The  Con- 
federates advanced  gallantly  under  a  murderous 
fire,  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  creek.  A  few 
even  succeeded  in  crossing  above  Reynolds's 
position,  and  gained  a  lodgment  on  the  oppo- 

ders  had  been  executed  '■'•  there  were  but  25,000  men  be- 
tween the  enemy's  army  of  100,000  and  Richmond."  He 
understates  the  actiuil  force  of  all  arms  by  some  8000. 

*  Lee  seems  never  to  have  discovered  this  error,  for  in 
his  Report,  prepared  eight  months  later,  he  says  u .  8) : 
"  The  principal  part  of  the  enemy  Avas  now  [June  27]  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Chickahominy." 

t  The  battle  of  Thursday,  June  20,  is  usually  styled  by 
Federal  authorities  that  of  Beaver  Dam,  from  the  small 
stream  on  whose  banks  it  was  fought ;  Lee,  and  all  Con- 
federate authorities,  more  properly  call  it  that  of  Mechan- 
icsville.—Lee  calls  the  battle  of  the  2Tth  that  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy ;  by  the  majority  of  Union  authorities  it*is  styled 
that  of  Gaines's  Mill ;  but  we  follow  all  other  Confeder- 
ate Reports,  and  designate  it  as  the  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor.— Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  action  of 
June  30,  such  as  Glendale,  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  and 
White  Oak  Swamp;  we  follow  Lee  and  all  other  Confed- 
erate Reports,  and  call  it  the  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm, 
that  being  the  place  where  the  sharpest  fighting  oc- 
curred. 

}  Lee's  Rqx  173,  258.  §  Ibid.  122,  ISO. 
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site  side  ;  but  they  effected  nothing.  Elsewhere 
the  assault  was  repulsed,  the  assailants  suffering 
fearfully. 

Davis  and  Lee,  who  were  watching  the  fight 
from  different  positions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chickahominy,  ordered  D.  H.  Hill  to  send  for- 
ward a  brigade  to  the  support  of  the  division 
v/hich  had  been  roughly  handled.  Ripley's  was 
dispatched,  and  a  little  before  dark  aided  A.  P. 
Hill  in  a  furious  assault  upon  the  Union  left  at 
Ellison's  Mill,  which  was  held  by  Seymour. 
The  attack  failed  even  more  disastrously  than 
that  npon  the  right.  At  9  o'clock,  the  Confed- 
erates, repulsed  at  all  points,  fell  back  beyond 
artillery  range,  and  the  firing  gradually  ceased. 

This  action  was  fought  on  the  Union  side 
wholly  by  Reynolds's  and  Seymour's  divisions, 
numbering  6000,  and  five  brigades  of  the  Con- 
federates, numbering  about  12,000.  The  Con- 
federate loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
1500,  of  which  two-fifths  fell  upon  Ripley's  sin- 
gle division.  The  Union  troops  had  every  ad- 
vantage in  position,  and  their  loss  was  not  more 
than  300.* 

From  the  moment  when  INIcClcllan  learned 
of  the  aj)proach  of  the  enemy  on  his  right  he 
wisely  gave  up  all  idea  of  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy. 
At  noon  of  the  2Gth  he  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  his  pickets  were  being  driven 
in,  he  supposed  by  Jackson's  advance-guard; 

*  For  the  data  upon  whicli  tlic  losses  in  this  and  subse- 
quent battles  are  estimated,  see  Note  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. — Tlie  Reports  of  the  vaiious  Confederate  Com- 
manders arc  very  minute,  and  fully  set  forth  the  com- 
pktencss  of  their  defeat. 

Lee  says  {Report^  G) :  ''Jackson's  march  on  the  2Cth 
was  longer  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  his  prepress 
also  being  retarded  by  tlie  enemy,  A.  V.  Hill  did  nut  begin 
his  movement  until  3  p.m.,  when  he  crossed  the  river  and 
advanced  upon  Mechanicsville.  Longstrcet  and  D.  II.  Hill 
crossed  tlie  .Mechanicsville  bridge  as  soon  as  it  could  be  re- 
paired, but  it  was  late  before  they  reached  the  north  bank. 
D.  11.  Hill's  leading  brigade,  under  Ripley,  advanced  to 
the  support  of  the  troops  engnged,  and  at  a  late  hour  united 
with  Pender's  brigade  of  A.  P.  lliira  division  in  an  effort 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left;  but  the  troops  were  unable,  in 
the  growing  darkness,  to  overcome  the  obstructions,  and 
after  sustaining  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery at  short  range  were  M-ithdrawn." 

D.  H.  Hill  (Ibid.  ISO)  says:  ''I  had  received  several 
messages  from  General  Lee,  and  one  from  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  to  send  forward  a  brigade.  In 
advancing  this  brigade  I  met  General  Pender,  whose  bri- 
gade had  just  been  roughly  handled,  who  told  me  that, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  regiments  of  Ripley's  brigade, 
ho  could  turn  the  position  at  Ellison's  Mill  by  the  right, 
Avhile  two  regiments  should  advance  in  front.  General 
Ripley  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Pender,  and  the  at- 
tack was  made  about  dark.  The  enemy  had  intrench- 
ments  of  great  strength  and  development  on  the  other 
side  of  Beaver  Dam,  and  had  the  banks  lined  with  his 
magnificent  artillerj-.  The  approach  was  over  an  open 
plain,  exposed  to  a  murderous  fire  of  all  arms,  and  an  al- 
most impUssable  stream  was  to  be  crossed.  The  result  was, 
as  might  Iiave  been  anticipated,  a  disastrous  and  bloody 
repulse." 

Ripley  (Thid.  230)  says:  "I  was  informed  by  General 
A.  P.  Hill  that  the  enemy  had  a  strong  and  well-sen'ed 
battery  and  force  in  position  near  Ellison's  Mill,  to  attack 
which  he  had  sent  Pender's  brigade  by  the  right,  and 
other  troops  to  the  left ;  and  it  was  ai'ranged  that  my  bri- 
gade should  co-operate.  While  the  troops  were  in  motion 
I  received  orders  to  assault  the  enemy  from  General  Lee, 


that  his  communications  would  probably  be  cut 
off,  and  even  Yorktown  might  be  recaptured  ; 
the  case  was  a  desperate  one,  but  he  would  do 
his  best  to  outmanoeuvre,  outwit,  and  outfight 
the  enemy,  t  The  Quarter-master  at  West  Point 
was  directed  to  send  supplies  to  the  front  to  the 
last  moment ;  to  hurry  the  remaining  stores  up 
the  James  River,  burning  every  thing  which 
could  not  be  got  off— to  i)repare,  in  fact,  for  a 
change  of  base,  from  the  York  to  the  James 
River— a  change  which  should  have  been  made 
weeks  before.  INIore  than  a  week  before,  McClel- 
lan  had  made  some  arrangements  looking  to  this 
movement.  J  Had  it  been  undertaken  in  time, 
the  whole  course  of  the  campaign  must  have 
been  changed.  Lee,  instead  of  raising  the  siege 
of  Ixichmond  by  threatening  the  line  to  the 
York  River,  must  Iiavc  assailed  IMcClcllan  in  his 
intrenchmcnts,  or  subjected  the  ill-provisioned 
city,  with  its  immense  ])rotecting  army,  to  the 
hazard  of  a  siege  or  of  direct  assault.  This 
change  of  base  demanded  that  the  whole  armv 
should  be  united  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cliicka- 
hominy.  IMcClellan  thought  that  Jackson — 
whose  force  was,  supposed  to  be  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  less  than  half,  of  that  opposed  to  him 
on  the  right — was  so  close  that  the  trains  could 
be  saved  only  by  acce])ting  battle  on  the  north 
side.  He  did  not  expect  to  win  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. His  utmost  hope  was  to  hold  his  own  for 
a  few  hours. §     The  battle  was  to  be  fought  by 

and  also  from  General  I).  H.  Hill.  Jsight  coming  on,  and 
it  being  deemed  important  to  attack  the  i)osition  at  once, 
the  advance  was  ordered  along  tlie  whole  line.  We  drove 
back  the  enemy  from  his  advanced  positions,  and  closed  in 
upon  the  batteries  and  their  heavy  infantry  supports,  all 
of  which  poured  upon  our  troop)  a  heavy  and  incessant 
fire  of  slicll,  canister,  and  nnisketry.  The  ground  was 
rugged  and  intersected  by  ditches  and  covered  with  abat- 
tis  a  short  distance  in  fnnit  of  tlio  position  to  be  assaulted. 
A  mill-race,  with  scarped  banks  and  in  some  places  waist- 
deep  in  water,  ran  along  the  front  of  the  enemy,  at  a  dis- 
tance ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards.  To  this 
position  our  troops  succeeded  in  advancing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  exceedingly  severe.  Tlie 
loss  was  heavy  in  the  extreme,  amounting  in  the  41th 
Georgia  to  335,  and  in  the  3d  North  Carolina  to  142. 
Some  time  after  nightfall  our  troops  were  withdrawn. 
The  fragments  of  the  3d  North  Carolina  and  the  41th 
Georgia  were  rallied  some  distance  in  the  rear,  under 
some  difticulty,  owing  to  the  loss  of  all  their  field  and  many 
of  their  company  officers."  In  this  assault  of  hardly  an 
hour's  duration  Ptipley'-s  single  brigade  of  23G6  men  lost 
574  in  killed  and  wounded— more  than  one-fourth  being 
killed  outright. 

A.  P.  Hill  (Ibid.  1T4),  after  describing  the  several  as- 
saults made  by  his  division,  and  their  ''  failure  with  heavy 
loss,"  adds:  "It  was  never  contemplated  that  my  division 
alone  should  have  sustained  the  shock  of  this  battle;  but 
such  was  the  case,  and  the  only  assistance  I  received  was 
from  Ripley."  Each  of  Hill's  four  brigade  commanders 
who  were  engaged  in  this  action  speak  of  heavy  losses  in 
their  commands.  t  iJ/cC.  Rep.  240. 

t  Ibid.  241,  243— ''The  superiority  of  the  James  River 
route,  as  a  line  of  attack  and  supply,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
exposition." — Ibid.  242. 

§  "Our  retreat  was  a  contingency  I  thought  of;  but 
my  impression  is,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill,  I  still  hoped  that  we  should  be  able  to  hold 
our  own."  (McClellan,  in  Com.  Rrj).  435.) — "By  despe- 
rate fighting  our  right  wing  inflicted  so  severe  a  loss  upon 
the  enemy  as  to  check  his  movement  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  and  give  us  time  to  get  our  materiel  out  of  the 
way."— IZ^u?.  434. 
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Porter,  and  McClellan  wished  to  give  him  all 
the  reinforcements  which  could  be  spared  from 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  asked  each  com- 
mander of  a  corps  on  the  south  side  how  many 
men  he  could  spare  to  reinforce  Porter,  after 
retaining  sufficient  to  hold  his  own  position  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  answers  showed  that 
not  one  of  them  imagined  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  confronted 
them  had  been  withdrawn  and  was  now  on  the 
other  side.  Kcyes  wanted  to  keep  all  the  men 
he  had,  "if  the  enemy  is  as  strong  as  ever  in 
front;"  Heintzelman  would  undertake  to  hold 
his  intrcnchments  with  four  brigades,  which 
would  leave  two  disposable  for  service  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  when  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  hung 
in  even  scale,  Franklin,  half  of  whose  corps  had 
already  been  sent  over,  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  take  any  more  troops  from  him  ;  and  Sumner 
ventured  only  to  say  that  he  could  send  two  of 
his  eight  brigades  ;  and  even  tliat  would  be  haz- 
ardous.* These  two  brigades  were  sent,  but  an 
hour  too  late  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
They  were  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  battle; 
but  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  sore  defeat  from 
becoming  a  total  rout. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  27.— COLD  HARBOR. 

The  position  at  Beaver  Dam  Creek  was  far 
in  advance  of  the  main  force  and  easily  turned. 
During  the  night  the  force  which  had  held  it 
was  quietly  withdrawn,  leaving  only  enough  to 
serve  as  a  blind,  and  they  were  to  retreat  a^  the 
enemy  advanced.  A  new  line  was  taken  uj)  five 
miles  below.  The  thirty  heavy  guns  which  had 
been  placed  in  batteries  between  these  two  posi- 
tions were  removed  across  the  Chickahominy, 
Avith  nearly  all  the  wagons  of  Porter's  corps, 
and  New  Bridge,  the  u})per  one  on  the  stream, 
was  destroyed  behind  them.  This  was  done 
during  the  night,  and  as  the  morning  of  the  27th 
broke,  hot  and  sultry,  Porter  and  McCall,  freed 
from  all  impedimenta,  stood  ready  for  action. 

The  position  was  a  strong  one.  A  small  un- 
named stream,  curving  sickle-wise,  empties  into 
the  Chickahominy,  The  banks  are  in  most 
places  fringed  with  a  belt  of  swamp,  but  in 
places  they  rise  steeply,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  forms  a  ravine.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  land  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  crossed  by 
gullies,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  swamp,  and 
spreads  into  aflat  table-land,  with  here  and  there 
a  gentle  swell.  Patches  of  woodland  dot  the 
plain,  which  is  mostly  cleared  and  cultivated, 
the  fiirm-houses  standing  alone  each  in  the  midst 
of  its  own  fields.  Two  places  find  names  on  the 
map :  New  Cold  Harbor,  nearest  the  Chickahom- 
iny, and  Cold  Harbor  a  mile  northward.  Each 
consists  of  two  or  three  dilapidated  houses,  a 
rifle-shot  apart.  Cold  Harbor  was  the  centre 
of  Porter's  line,  which  thence  turned  sharply 
eastward  for  a  mile.  The  whole  semicircular 
line  covered  the  heads  of  the  bridges  crossing 
the    Chickahominy.      Hasty  preparations   had 
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been  made  for  defense.  The  trees  in  the 
swamp  had  been  felled ;  rifle-pits  and  barri- 
cades had  been  flung  up  on  the  hill-side ;  and 
the  crest  was  crowned  by  the  artillery,  which 
could  thus  play  over  the  heads  of  the  infantry 
upon  an  advancing  enemy ;  but  the  elaborate 
earth-works,  which  now  seam  the  region,  were 
the  work  of  Grant,  almost  two  years  later.  The 
plain  over  which  was  the  approach  to  the  front 
of  this  line  was  also  swept  by  the  heavy  guns 
two  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy. 

Butterfield  held  the  extreme  left  of  this  line, 
extending  to  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy ; 
next  came  Martindale — both  of  MorelFs  divi- 
sion— then  Griffin's  division  ;  then  Sykes,  with 
his  regulars  :  all  of  these,  of  Fitz-John  Porter's 
corps,  formed  the  first  line.  Behind  this  was 
^NIcCalTs  division  :  jMcade,  then  commander  of 
a  brigade,  who  was  a  year  and  a  week  after  to 
win  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  true  turning 
])oint  of  the  war,  was  on  the  left ;  next  Rey- 
nolds, in  a  few  hours  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war, 
then  Seymour,  who  a  few  hours  before  had 
crushed  Kipley  and  Pender  at  Beaver  Dam,  as 
reserve  behind  the  second  line.  Stoneman's  cav- 
alry were  miles  away  to  the  north;  they  could 
be  of  no  use  on  this  field,  which  must  be  con- 
tested by  infimtry  and  artillery.  Porter,  fear- 
ing that  Stoneman  would  be  cut  off  by  the  ad- 
vance of  Jackson,  sent  orders  to  him  to  retreat 
to  the  White  House,  and  afterward  rejoin  the 
army  as  best  he  could — where,  no  one  knew. 

If  a  battle  was  to  be  fought  here  by  these  forces, 
no  stronger  position  could  have  been  chosen, 
and  no  better  dispositions  made.  Porter  ex- 
jjccted  to  be  hard  pressed  in  front ;  he  hoped  to 
hold  his  position  without  aid  long  enough  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  army ;  but  he  asked  that 
some  division  on  the  other  side  should  be  held 
ready  to  support  him.f 

At  dawn  of  the  27th  the  Confederates  at 
IMechanicsville  were  astir.  They  had  been 
aroused  by  a  sharp  artillery  fire,  and  expected 
a  renewal  of  the  fight  at  Beaver  Dam.  After 
an  hour  they  discovered  that  the  firing  was  a 
ruse  to  detain  them,  and  that  the  Federal  forces 
had  retired.  Another  hour  was  spent  in  repair- 
ing the  bridges  so  that  the  artillery  could  cross  ; 
and  then  the  divisions  took  up  the  line  of  n^arch, 
as  prescribed  in  Lee's  order.  D.  H.  Hill  bore 
to  the  left  to  unite  with  Jackson,  who  was  still 
behind.  He  had  encamped  for  the  night  with- 
in sound  of  the  cannonade.  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Longstreet — Hill  in  advance — kept  to  the  right, 
following  the  road  along  the  Cl^ickahominy. 
The  march  was  slow  and  cautious,  for  on 
rounding  any  swell  of  land  they  might  come 
upon  their  enemy  in  force.  Noon  had  passed 
before  five  miles  had  been  accomplished.  Pass- 
ing Gaines's  Mill,  where  a  slight  skirmish  oc- 
curred, from  which  has  been  given  one  of  the 
names  to  the  whole  battle,  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  Union  force  drawn  up  upon  the  hill-side 
across  the  unnamed  creek.    Between  them  lav  an 
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open  plain  a  quarter  of  a  mile  •wide,  swept  by- 
artillery  from  the  crest  in  front  and  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  bounded 
by  a  wood  tangled  with  undergrowth,  and  trav- 
ersed by  a  sluggish  stream  which  converted  the 
soil  into  a  dense  morass.  Here  a  slight  delay 
occurred  to  form  the  line. 

It  was  past  two  o'clock*  when  Hill  v/as  di- 
rected to  begin  the  assault.  Longstreet  was 
held  back,  because  it  was  thought  by  Lee  that 
Jackson's  approach  on  the  left,  which  was  every 
moment  expected,  would  cause  the  extension 
of  the  Union  line  in  that  direction.  Hill's 
brigades  dashed  across  the  plain,  floundered 
through  the  swamp,  and  pressed  up  the  oppo- 
site slope  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry.  Some  brigades  advanced  close 
to  the  infantry  lines ;  a  few  regiments  even 
pierced  them.  But  they  were  soon  forced 
back.  For  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with 
equal  obstinacy  on  either  side.  The  Federal 
troops  gained  ground,  and  from  being  assailed 
became  the  assailants.  Hill  was  defeated, 
crushed,  and  almost  routed.  Some  of  his  regi- 
ments stood  their  ground ;  others  threw  them- 
selves flat  on  the  earth  to  escape  the  withering 
fire;  others  rushed  from  the  field  in  disorder.! 

Longstreet's  division  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  rear  of  Hill,  covered  from  fire  by  a  low 

*  There  is  a  general  discrepaucy  between  the  Union 
and  the  Confederate  notation  of  the  lime  of  the  different 
points  of  the  whole  series  of  actions;  the  latter  making  them 
usually  about  an  hour  later  than  tlie  former. 

t  The  completeness  of  the  defeat  at  tliis  point  is  fully 
shown  in   tlie  Confederate  Reports.     Lee  (AVj'-  S)  and 

Hill  {Ibid.  ITC)  afiirm  it  in  general  terms Archer  (Ibid. 

25G)  says :  "•  My  troops  fell  back  before  the  irresistible  fire 
of  artillery  and  rifles.  The  obvious  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing the  position  witliout  support  prevented  me  from  at- 
tempting to  check  the  retreat.  Had  they  not  fallen  back 
1  -would  myself  have  ordei'ed  it." — Pender  says  (Ibid.  253) : 
"My  men  were  rallied  and  pushed  forward  again,  but  did 
not  advance  far  before  they  fell  back ;  and  I  tliink  I  do 
but  justice  to  my  men  Avhen  I  say  tliat  they  did  not  com- 
mence it.  The  enemy  Averc  continually  bringing  up  fresh 
troops,  and  succeeded  in  driving  us  from  the  road." — 
Whiting,  of  Jackson's  command,  ■who  came  to  the  relief 
of  these  troops,  says  {Ibid.  154) :  ''Men  were  leaving  the 
field  in  eveiy  direction,  and  in  great  disorder;  two  regi- 
ments, one  from  Soutli  Carolina  and  one  from  Louisiana, 
were  actually  marching  back  from  the  fire.  Tlie  1st 
Texas  were  ordered  to  go  over  them,  and  through  them, 

which  they  did Near  the  cr>  st,  in  front  of  us  and  lying 

down,  appeared  the  fragments  of  a  brigade.  Men  -were 
skulking  from  the  front  in  a  shameful  manner;  the  woods 
on  our  left  and  rear  were  full  of  troops  in  a  safe  cover, 

from  which  they  never  stirred Still  further  on  our  ex- 

ti'eme  right  our  troops  appeared  to  be  falling  back The 

troops  on  our  immediate  left  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  glad 
I  don't.  Those  that  did  come  up  were  much  broken,  and 
no  entreaty  or  command  could  induce  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  never  left  the  cover  of  the  wood  on  the  west  side  of 
the  ravine." — Whiting  does  great  injustice  to  the  troops 
of  Hill.  They  were,  indeed,  defeated  and  broken,  but  it 
was  after  two  hours  of  desperate  fighting,  under  every 
disadvantage  of  position,  against  a  force  quite  equal  to 
them,  as  the  record  of  their  losses  shows.  Thus,  the  regi- 
ment from  South  Carolina,  which  '■'•  was  actually  march- 
ing back  under  fire,"  must  have  been  the  ''1st  Rifles, 
S.  C.  Volunteers."  Of  this  regiment  its  Colonel,  Mar- 
shall, reports  (Ibid.  502) :  "  In  that  charge  we  sustained 
a  loss  of  70  killed,  221  wounded,  and  58  missing;  and  on 
the  next  morning  I  had  only  1-19  officers,  non-coramis- 


ridge.  Lee,  finding  Hill  sorely  worsted,  or- 
dered Longstreet  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon 
the  left,  hoping  to  divert  a  part  of  the  Union 
force  to  that  direction,  and  thus  relieve  Hill. 
Longstreet  soon  found  that  the  force  here  was 
too  strong  to  be  disturbed  by  a  mere  feint,  and 
that  to  be  of  service  he  must  make  a  real  attack 
with  his  whole  force.  Jackson  now  came  into 
view;  D.  H.  Hill,  wdio  had  joined  him,  in  ad- 
vance, on  the  extreme  right,  Ewell  and  Whiting 
on  the  left,  and  Lawton  a  little  in  the  rear. 
The  line  was  now  complete,  and  a  general  ad- 
vance along  its  whole  extent  was  ordered. 

Porter,  in  the  mean  while,  seeing  the  im- 
mense force  advancing  upon  him  had  two  hours 
before  asked  for  reinforcements.  Slocum's  di- 
vision of  Franklin's  corps  had  been  all  day 
kept  in  readiness  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  for  this  purpose.  They  had,  in- 
deed, been  ordered  over  at  daybreak ;  and  had 
begun  to  cross;  but  when  half-way  over  the 
order  was  countermanded.  They  were  now 
hurried  over,  and  came  upon  the  field  at  half 
past  four,  when  the  general  Confederate  attack 
had  been  fairly  commenced.  Porter's  whole 
line  was  so  severely  pressed  at  every  point  that 
he  "was  forced  to  divide  Slocum's  force,  sending 
parts  of  it,  even  single  regiments,  to  the  points 
most  threatened.  J 


sioncd  officers,  and  privates  for  duty.  I'arly  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle  I  made  a  detail  from  each  company  to 
bury  their  dead,  and  so  severe  was  the  work  of  death  in 
some  of  the  companies  that  it  took  the  detail  all  day  to 
bury  their  dead  ;"  and  of  those  "missing"  in  the  morn- 
ing all  but  four  rejoined  their  regiment.'  (Ibid.  505.) — 
Hill  states  the  case  fairly.  After  acknowledging  the  re- 
pulse, lie  says  (Ibid.  ITG) :  "■  My  division  was  engaged  full 
two  hours  before  assistance  v/as  received.  We  failed  to 
carry  the  enemy's  lines,  but  we  paved  the  way  for  the 
successful  attack  afterward,  and  in  which  attacks  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  the  whole  of  our  army  that  side  of 
the  Chickahominy.  About  four  o'clock  reinforcements 
came  up  on  my  right  from  General  Longstreet,  and  later 
Jackson's  men  on  my  left  and  centre,  and  my  division  waa 
relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  contest." 

t  McC.  Bep.  243-251 :\IcClellan  says  (P.ep.  24S)  :  ''At 

3.30  Slocum's  division  reached  the  field  and  was  immedi- 
ately brought  into  action  at  the  weak  points  of  our  line." 
It  is  clear  that  he  pl.ices  the  arrival  of  Slocum  a  full  hour 
too  early ;  for  at  G.25  he  telegraphed  to  Porter  (Ibid.  251)  : 
"  Slocum  is  now  crossing  Alexander's  bridge  with  his  Avhole 
command."  To  finish  the  crossing,  form,  march  up  the 
bank,  and  reach  the  field  of  action,  must  have  required  an 
hour  or  more. — There  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  recall  of 
Slocum's  division  in  the  morning.  McClelhm  says  (Rcj). 
243):  "General  Franklin  received  instructions  to  hold 
General  Slocum's  division  in  readiness  by  daybreak  of  the 
27th,  and  if  heavy  firing  should  at  that  time  be  heard  in 
the  direction  of  General  Porter,  to  move  it  at  once  to  his 
assistance  without  further  orders ;"  and  (Ibid.  251)  "  Slo- 
cum's division  commenced  crossing  the  river  to  support 
Porter  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  27tli ; 
but  as  the  firing  in  front  of  Porter  ceased,  the  movement 
was  suspended."  Franklin  testifies  (Com.  Rep.  622)  : 
"  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  "day  I  was  or- 
dered to  send  Slocum's  division  to  assist  Porter.  This  or- 
der was  countermanded  about  nine  o'clock,  after  a  part  of 
the  division  had  crossed  the  Chickaliominy.  The  order  to 
send  the  division  over  was  signed  by  Colonel  Colburn,  and 
I  sent  back  some  word,  I  do  not  remember  what.  General 
Marry  ansv/ered  that  he  hardly  supposed  the  General 
commanding  could  have  intended  to  send  the  division 
over;  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  it, 
he  thought.     Then  about  nine  o'clock,  perhaps  nearly  tQ|i, 
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The  general  Confederate  assault  was  com- 
menced by  D.  II.  Hill  upon  the  extreme  Union 
right,  held  by  Sykes  with  his  regulars.  He 
opened  by  a  sharp  artillery  fire ;  but  in  half  an 
hour  the  battery  was  withdrawn  badly  crippled. 
Meanwhile  he  could  hear,  by  the  direction  of 
the  fire  on  his  right,  that  the  Federals  were 
forcing  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  back.  The 
assault  must  be  made  hand  to  hand.  In  the 
face  of  a  fierce  fire,  by  which  his  force  was 
sorely  galled,  and  some  of  the  regiments  thrown 
into  disorder,  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  swamp 
in  his  front,  and  pressed  up  the  opposite  slope, 
only  to  be  forced  back.  Ewell  had  come  up  on 
Hill's  left,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  position 
in  front  of  him  ;  but  most  of  his  command  gave 
way  under  the  fierce  fire  which  they  encounter- 
ed. "We  were  attacked,"  he  says,  "in  front 
and  flank  by  superior  numbers,  and  were  for 
hours  without  reinforcements."  The  "hours" 
were  less  than  an  hour,  and  the  "  superior  num- 
bers" existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  as- 
sailants, justifiable  indeed  by  tlie  terrible  fire  to 
which  they  were  exposed.  Trimble,  of  this  di- 
vision, led  his  brigade  toward  the  Confederate 
right ;  he  met  two  regiments  coming  out  of  the 
field  in  confusion,  who  cried  out,  "You  need 
not  go  in ;  we're  whipped  ;  you  can't  do  any 
thing!"  "Get  out  of  our  way!"  his  men  re- 
plied ;  "we  will  show  you  how  to  do  it!"  and 
they  charged  at  a  run  across  tiie  field  against  the 
Union  lines.*  Still  Ewell  was  losing  ground, 
when  Lawton's  brigade  came  upon  the  field. 
This  brigade,  4000  strong,  composed  wholly  of 
Georgian  troops,  was  a  part  of  the  force  sent 
from  Richmond  a  fortnight  before  to  join  Jack- 
son, and  "  mask  his  withdrawal  from  the  Val- 
ley." Jackson  had  incorporated  -this  brigade 
with  his  "own"  division,  and  it  held  the  rear 
of  his  entire  command.  It  was  ordered  for- 
ward from  the  place  where  it  had  been  halted, 
two  miles  from  the  battle-field.  Lawton  went 
as  rapidly  as  possible  over  a  road  blocked  up 
by  artillery  and  ambulances.  Coming  upon 
the  field  he  learned  that  Ewell  "was  sorely 
pressed,  and  that  reinforcements  were  prompt- 
ly needed."  Here  he  met  two  regiments  stand- 
ing in  the  open  field,  who  had  just  been  driven 
from  the  open  woods.  "I  moved,"  he  says, 
"through  the  interval  between  these  regiments, 
promptly  formed  line  of  battle,  and  accepted  the 
position  which  they  had  abandoned.  A  con- 
tinuous line  of  3500  men  moving  forward  in 
perfect  order,  and  at  once  opening  fire  along  its 
entire  length,  chiefly  armed  with  Enfield  rifles. 


the  order  wag  countermanded,  the  oi'der  countermanding 
coming  from  General  McCIellan,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber who  signed  it.  What  was  the  reason  for  ordering  the 
division  back  I  do  not  know." 

*  Lee's  Pxep.  309.  t  lUd.  270. 

X  Lee's  Rep.  124,  353. 

§  Confederates  :  Jackson,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  D.  H. 
Hill, 64,000;  deduct  losses, thus  far,  8000=56,00f).— Union: 
Porter,  19,000 ;  McCall,  9000;  Slocum,  8000=36,000;  de- 
duct losses,  thus  far,  3000=33,000.  These  are  given  mere- 
ly as  a  close  approximation  to  the  actual  numbers  at  that 
moment, 

II  Jackson  in  Lee's  Rep.  135. 


promptly  marked  the  preponderance  of  musketry 
on  our  side."  This  long  line  advanced  toward 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  In  the  wood  Ewell 
was  seen.  He  shouted,  "  Hurrah  for  Georgia  1" 
as  he  saw  Lawton's  long  line  advancing.! 

It  was  now  half  past  six,  an  hour  before  sun- 
set. The  whole  Confederate  force  on  this  side 
of  the  Chickahominy,  with  the  exception  of 
Kemper's  single  brigade  of  "  1433  muskets,"  of 
Longstreet's  division,  which  was  held  in  re- 
serve, J  was  brought  into  action.  Opposed  to 
them  were  only  Porter's  corps,  McCall's  division, 
and  Slocum's  sent  over  from  the  other  side. 
Making  allowance  for  losses  on  each  side  up  to 
this  time,  the  Confederate  force  on  the  field 
numbered  about  5G,000 ;  the  Union  force 
33,000.  §  The  Confederates,  at  a  fearful  sac- 
rifice, had  crossed  the  swamp  at  all  points,  and 
thus  neutralized  the  former  great  advantage  of 
position  against  them.  The  Union  line  was 
pressed  along  its  whole  length  by  a  force  of  al- 
most two  to  one.  The  crowning  attack  was  made 
Iialf  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  the  Union  line 
gave  way  almost  simultaneously  on  the  right, 
centre,  and  left.  Where  it  first  broke  no  one 
can  say.  Each  Confederate  commander  be- 
lieved that  his  troops  gave  the  decisive  blow. 
In  our  judgment  the  most  decisive  blow  was 
struck  near  the  centre,  where  Hood's  Texans, 
of  Whiting's  division,  cliarged  upon  a  battery 
which  Avas  so  posted  that  it  had  done  fearful 
execution  all  through  the  fight.  "In  this 
charge,  in  which  upward  of  a  thousand  men 
fell,  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  which  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery 
were  captured,  the  Eoiirth  Texas,  under  the 
lead  of  General  Hood,  was  the  first  to  pierce 
these  strong-holds  and  seize  theguns."i|  About 
the  same  time  Longstreet,  on  the  extreme  left, 
had  driven  back  the  Union  force  opposed  to 
him,  and  was  pressing  them  toward  the  brink 
of  the  Chickahominy.  Five  companies  of  cav- 
alry, who  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  charged 
upon  the  pursuers,  but  were  scattered  at  the 
first  fire.^ 

D.  H.  Hill,  on  the  Confederate  left,  had  been 
annoyed  by  an  isolated  battery  which  swept  the 
road  by  which  he  proposed  to  attack  in  flank  the 
Union  right.  A  sudden  charge  by  two  of  his 
regiments  captured  this  battery ;  it  was  hold 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  then  retaken,  and  the 
Confederates  driven  back,  the  regiment  which 
had  captured  the  guns  losing  half  its  number  in 
the  work.  Brief  as  the  time  was,  it  was  enough. 
The  temporary  silence  of  the  terrible  battery 

IF  iMcC.'s  Rep.  248;  Lai's  Rep.  124].— This  slight  cav- 
alry affair  is  the  only  one  in  which  that  arm  was  actively 
engaged  on  either  side  during  the  seven  days,  Avith  the 
exception  of  a  Confederate  charge  two  days  later,  which 
McCIellan  {RcjJ.  258)  calls  ''a  sharp^kirmi;-h  with  the  en- 
emy's cavalry;"  but  Bowers,  the  commander  of  the  Con- 
fedei-ate  cavalry  regiment,  tells  the  exact  story.  He  says 
{Lee's  Rep.  417)  that  he  cliarged  upon  the  Federal  cav- 
alry, but  was  beaten  back,  carrying  with  him  two  officers 
and  eleven  privates  wounded,  but  leaving  behind  two 
more  officers  and  '•'•  forty-six  non-commissioned  officers 
[and  privates?]  missing,  being  wounded,  killed,  and 
thrown  from  tlicir  horses." 
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enabled  the  rest  of  Hill's  division  to  advance. 
The  extreme  right  of  the  Union  line  gave  Avay ; 
it  rallied,  and  was  again  forced  back,  not  Avith- 
out  disorder,  toward  the  river  bank.  Hill  as- 
serts* that  it  was  "this  final  charge  upon  their 
right  flank  which  decided  the  fortunes  of  the 
day."  The  truth  is,  that  the  Union  line,  now 
pressed  along  its  whole  length  by  a  twofold 
force,  who  had  at  a  fearful  sacrifice  overcome 
the  advantage  of  position,  gave  way  on  every 
point  almost  at  once,  and  fell  back  toward  the 
bluff  which  here  bounded  the  Chickahominy. 
They  were  followed,  though  cautiously,  by  the 
enemy  in  the  twilight  which  was  fast  closing  in. 

It  was  not  a  rout,  though  fast  threatening  to 
become  one.  The  core  of  every  division  re- 
mained solid,  but  fragments  were  flying  oft',  like 
sparks  from  an  iron  under  the  blacksmith's  ham- 
mer. But  all,  soldiers  and  fugitives,  pressed 
toward  the  bridges  which  stretched  through 
swamp  and  over  river,  beyond  which  lay  safety. 
All  at  once  a  great  shout  rent  the  murky  air, 
and  French's  and  Meagher's  brigades — Meagher, 
they  say,  leading  in  his  shirt-sleeves — daslied 
up  the  bluft",  driving  through  the  stragglers,  who 
were  thronging  toward  the  bridge,  and  advanced 
to  what  was  now  the  front.  Their  presence 
gave  heart  to  the  fugitives,  who  rallied  beliind 
them  and  marched  up  the  hill.  The  Confeder- 
ates paused  in  the  pursuit,  and  after  delivering 
a  few  ineftectual  volleys  withdrew,  as  night  set 
in,  and  the  battle  was  over.  An  hour  earlier 
and  these  two  brigades  alone  would  have  turned 
the  wavering  scale  and  won  a  victory.  As  it 
was,  they  were  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  great 
defeat  from  becoming  a  disastrous  rout.  D,  II. 
Hill,  moralizing  afterward,  says:  "A  vigorous 
attack  might  have  resulted  in  the  total  rout  of 
the  Yankee  army  and  the  capture  of  thousands 
of  ])risoncrs.  But  I  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
elevated  plateau  and  advance  in  the  dark  along 
an  unknown  road,  skirted  by  dense  woods,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Yankees."! 

When  morning  broke  the  whole  Union  force 
was  safely  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  the 
bridges  behind  them  were  down.  Three  regi- 
ments, at  difterent  points,  had  been  isolated  by 
the  Confederate  rush,  were  surrounded  and  made 
prisoners.  Many  stragglers,  scattered  through 
the  wood,  were  picked  up  next  day  by  the  cav- 
alry who  scoured  the  region.  In  all,  the  Fed- 
erals lost  about  2000  prisoners,  among  whom 

*  Lee's  Rep.  1S3.  t  Ihid.  ISl. 

X  "During  the  battle  at  Gaines's  Mills  I  was  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  at  Dr.  Trent's  house,  as  the  most 
central  position." — ilcClellan's  testimony,  in  Com.  Ilcp. 
435. 

§  jMcClcllan  writes  {Report.,  252)  "  from  3  pieces."  This 
is  probably  a  simply  clerical  error,  for  Franklin  testifies 
{Com.  Re]).  C22) :  "  We  had  put  up  a  work  during  the  night 
of  the  2Cth.  The  enemy  opened  upon  that  work  and  such 
of  our  artillery  as  he  could  see,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th,  and  there  was  a  very  severe  cannonading,  with 
30 guns  on  each  side,  I  should  judge,  lasting  about  an  hour. 
Their  object  appeared  to  be  to  drive  us  away  from  Geld- 
ing's, but  it  was  evidently  a  diversion  to  prevent  our  send- 
ing assistance  to  Porter.  There  was  no  infantry  fighting 
till  about  dark." 


was  General  Reynolds,  who,  three  days  later,  at 
Richmond,  met  his  division  commander,  McCall, 
captured  in  a  subsequent  battle.  The  Union 
loss  in  this  action  was  about  4000  in  killed 
and  wounded ;  that  of  the  Confederates  9500. 
The  Federals  also  lost  22  guns,  of  which  20  were 
captured  by  the  enemy;  the  others  were  run  off 
the  bridge  while  crossing. 

During  the  whole  of  this  actipn,  while  Lee 
was  with  his  troops  controlling  their  movements 
and  directing  the  fight,  McClcllan  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. J  He  was  kept  in 
alarm  by  the  messages  sent  to  him  hour  by  hour 
from  different  positions  on  that  side.  At  half 
past  eight,  Smith,  on  the  extreme  right,  reported 
that  six  or  eight  regiments  had  moved  down  to 
the  woods  in  front  of  Sumner.  At  eleven,  Sum- 
ner telegraphed  that  the  enemy  threatened  an 
attack  on  his  right,  near  Smith  ;  and  an  liour 
and  a  half  later,  that  there  was  sharp  shelling 
on  botii  sides;  and  two  hours  after,  that  there 
was  sliarp  musketry  firing  in  front,  to  which  he 
was  re}>lying  with  artillery  and  infantry,  and  the 
man  on  the  look-out  reported  that  there  were 
some  troops — how  many  could  not  be  made  out 
— drawn  u])  in  line  of  battle  o])posite  his  right. 
Then,  at  intervals,  Franklin  reported.  In  the 
morning  the  enemy  were  massing  heavy  columns 
on  his  right;  then,  an  attack  had  been  begun 
there  on  Smith,  which  proved  to  be  an  artillery 
fire  ;§  but  his  own  sliells  were  bursting  well,  and 
Smith  thought  Sumner  would  soon  have  a  cross- 
fire upon  the  enemy  which  would  silence  them. 
At  a  quarter  past  five  Franklin,  half  of  whose 
corps,  under  Slocum,  were  across  the  river, 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  take  any  more  troops 
from  him  at  ])resent.  Ten  minutes  after,  ]\IcClel- 
lan  rcjjlied  that  Porter  was  hard  pressed,  and 
it  was  not  a  question  of  prudence,  but  of  possi- 
bilities, if  Franklin  could  possibly  hold  his  posi- 
tion until  dark  with  two  brigades,  he  should 
send  one  to  su])j)ort  Porter.  This  last  order 
seems  not  to  have  reached  Franklin,  for  he  says 
that  during  the  whole  day  he  did  not  know  that 
a  battle  was  going  on  across  the  river. || 

All  the  movements  by  the  Confederates,  on 
this  side  of  the  Chickahominy,  are  detailed  at 
length  by  the  difterent  commanders.  The  sub- 
stance is,  that  with  pickets,  skirmishers,  and  ar- 
tillery, they  felt  the  Union  line  along  its  whole 
length,  showing  themselves  at  points  here  and 
there,  and  then  the  force  vanished,  to  reappear 

II  McC.  Rej).  251-253.  —  Franklin  testifies  {Com.  Rep. 
G23):  ''At  my  position  at  Golding's  the  woods  were  so 
dense  between  Fitz-John  Porter  and  myself,  that  we  did 
not  hear  a  musket  or  heavy  gun  of  his  all  day.  We  did 
not  know  that  there  was  any  infantry  fight  going  on.  We 
saw  some  of  the  enemy's  infantry  going  up  .to  attack  what 
we  supposed  to  be  his  position,  and  we  shelled  them  as 
well  as  we  could  from  our  side,  I  was  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  field  of  battle  at  Gaines's  Mills." — Gen- 
eral J.  E.  Johnston  reports  a  similar  occurrence  at  Fair 
Oaks,  Tliough  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  battle- 
field of  May  31,  he  did  not  hear  the  cannonading,  which 
was  yet  distinctly  audible  at  the  Federal  head-quarters, 
ten  miles  or  more  distant,  across  the  stream,  Johnston  sup- 
posed that  this  was  occasioned  by  some  peculiar  condition 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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at  a  different  spot,  thus  trebling  their  apparent 
numbers.  The  nature  of  the  ground  afforded 
facilities  for  these  operations.  There  was  a  se- 
ries of  swamps,  forests,  low  ridges,  and  ravines, 
which  shut  out  all  sight  of  what  was  passing  at  a 
few  hundred  yards'  distance.  If  a  body  of  troops 
showed  itself  at  any  point,  no  one  could  say 
whether  it  was  a  single  regiment  or  the  head  of 
a  full  division.  So  an  artillery  fire  upon  any 
point  might  be  a  mere  feint,  or  the  prelude  to 
an  attack  in  force.  All  the  shows  of  force  wliich 
had  all  day  long  disturbed  McClellan  were  but 
feints.  The  only  real  attack  on  that  day,  south 
of  the  Chickahominy,  was  just  at  sunset,  when 
Toombs,  anxious  to  distinguish  himself,  sent 
two  small  infantry  regiments,  reinforcing  them 
afterward,  to  force  the  Union  pickets.  The  at- 
tempt cost  dearly.  Half  of  the  Georgia  Second 
went  into  action  271  strong,  and  lost  ]20;  the 
Fifteenth  carried  in  370,  and  lost  70,  in  killed 
and  wounded.  Toombs  claims  that  after  "two 
hours  of  fierce  and  determined  conflict"  the  Fed- 
erals were  ' '  driven  back  and  rc])ulsed. "  Frank- 
lin says  :  "There  was  no  infantry  fighting  until 
about  dark,  when  two  brigades  of  the  enemy  at- 
tacked Hancock's  brigade,  which  was  in  position 
as  the  advance  of  the  picket  line.  He  had  a 
sharp  engagement  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  was  driven  back.  It  was 
then  entirely  dark,  too  late  to  make  any  pur- 
suit."* 

Toward  midnight  McClellan  held  a  council 
of  war — the  only  one,  apparently,  during  the 
campaign.  Even  then  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  purpose  of  recrossing  the  Chickahominy 
and  risking  another  battle  on  that  side.  If  the 
purpose  was  a  serious  one  it  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  orders  were  given  fur  a  retreat  to 
the  James  River. f  He  then  wrote  a  bitter 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War :  He  knew  the 
whole  history  of  the  day.  On  this  side  of  the 
river,  the  right  bank,  we  repulsed  several  strong 
attacks ;  on  the  left  our  men  did  all  that  men 
could  do,  but  they  were  repulsed  by  vastly  su- 
perior numbers  soon  after  he  had  brought  his 
last  reserves  into  action.  If  he  had  20,000  or 
even  10,000  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow  he 
could  take  Eichmond ;  but  he  had  not  a  man 
in  reserve,  and  lie  should  be  glad  to  cover  his 
retreat  and  save  the  material  and  personnel  of 
the  army.  A  few  thousand  more  men  would 
have  changed  this  battle  from  a  defeat  to  a  vic- 
tory ;  as  it  was,  the  Government  could  not  hold 

*  Lee's  Bep.  280;  Com.  Rr2X  622._This  skirmish  at 
Goidiug's  Fiirm  is  the  only  affair  wliich  in  any  Avay  justi- 
fies McClellan\s  assertion  (Report^  257):  "Ou  the  right 
bank  we  repulsed  several  strong  attacks." 

t  Of  this  council  Heintzelman  testifies  {Com.  Reji. 
355) :  "  At  about  eleven  o'clock  I  got  a  telegram  that 
General  McClellan  wished  to  see  me  immediately  at  his 
head-qnarters,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off.  I  found  them 
all  packed  up  and  ready  to  move.  The  General  stated 
the  situation  of  affairs  and  Avhat  he  proposed  to  do.  One 
thing  was  to  move  across  to  the  James  River.  The  other 
plan  was  to  collect  all  the  troops  from  my  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  have  a  battle  the  next  day,  and  throw 
eveiy  thing  upon  the  result  of  that  battle.  I  asked  him 
what  would  be  the  result  if  we  lost.     He  said  that  if  we 


him  responsible  for  the  result.  "If  I  save  this 
army  now,"  he  concludes,  "I  tell  you  plainly 
that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  per- 
sons in  Washington.  You  have  done  your  best 
to  sacrifice  this  army."| 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  28 THE  RETREAT. 

Lee  had  indeed  Avon  a  formal  victory,  but  at 
a  fearful  cost.  In  the  two  actions  he  had  suf- 
fered a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  almost 
10,000  men,  double  that  which  he  had  inflicted. 
He  had  indeed  driven  the  enemy  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  across  the  river;  but  this  cross- 
ing was  just  what  his  opponent  was  endeavor- 
ing to  gffcct.  He  had  cut  McClellan's  line  of 
communication  and  supply  with  the  York  River; 
but  that  line  had  been  already  given  up,  and  a 
far  better  one  chosen.  To  accomplish  this  he 
had  placed  his  army  in  a  position  which,  had  his 
opponent  known  it,  rendered  its  destruction  in- 
evitable. Two-thirds  of  it,  54,000  strong  after 
its  losses,  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cliicka- 
hominy.  The  other  third,  ten  miles  away  in  a 
straight  line,  was  before  Richmond.  Between 
them,  and  more  than  equal  to  both,  the  Union 
army,  at  last  united,  lay  like  a  solid  wedge. 
The  river,  which  IMcClellan  had  so  long  found 
to  be  an  impassable  barrier,  lay  right  between 
Lee's  two  wings,  which  he  could  unite  only  by 
retracing  his  two  days'  march  up  the  left  bank 
to  Mcchanicsvillc,  then  down  the  other  side  to 
Richmond.  Had  McClellan  on  the  28th  or  29th 
struck  at  Richmond  with  his  whole  available 
force,  the  city  must  have  fallen  in  five  hours. 
The  bridges  being  down,  25,000  men  could  have 
held  the  whole  line  of  the  Chickahominy  from 
Bottom's  Bridge  to  New  Bridge,  leaving  fully 
70,000  for  the  assault  of  Richmond,  which  was 
defended  by  only  27,000,  along  a  line  of  nearly 
ten  miles.  The  fall  of  Richmond  must  have 
involved  the  destruction  or  dispersion  of  the 
force  across  the  Chickahominy ;  for  at  Rich- 
mond were  his  only  depots  of  supplies.  His 
men  had  marched  out  with  only  three  days'  ra- 
tions, and  were  followed  by  a  very  small  train. 
The  rapidity  of  Jackson's  march,  and  the  nature 
of  the  country  traversed,  show  that  he  could  have 
only  a  meagre  train.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  suppose  that,  away  from  Richmond, 
the  Confederates  had  within  a  hundred  miles 
jn-ovisions  sufficient  to  supply  Lee's  54,000  men 
for  five  days ;  and  without  supplies  an  army  in 
that  time  becomes  a  disorganized  and  paralyzed 


were  defeated  the  army  would  be  lost,  but  he  was  inclined 
to  risk  every  thing  upon  that  battle.  I  told  him  that  it 
was  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  I  thought,  to  save 
that  array  ;  that  we  were  ruined  if  that  army  was  lost ; 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  better  for  us  not  to  figlit  that 
battle,  but  to  fall  back  from  there  to  the  James  River; 
that  we  could  reach  there  with  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  few 
pieces  of  siege  artillery  and  some  wagons— and  then  we 
could  receive  reinforcements.  He  said  that  was  his  opin- 
ion ;  still  he  felt  inclined  to  risk  every  thing  on  a  battle. 
The  next  day  we  commenced  to  retreat.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  was  consulted  in  that  campaign,  any  thing 
more  than  by  mere  conversation." — See  also  3[cC.  Rep. 
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mass,  incapable  of  offense  or  defense.  If  McClel- 
lan  had  but  known  bis  own  position  and  strength, 
and  that  of  his  opponent,  he  could  hardly  have 
wished  that  Lee  should  have  ]jlaced  his  troops 
in  any  other  position  than  that  occupied  by 
them  just  after  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor.  Ma- 
gruder,  who  was  in  chief  command  on  the  left 
bank,  appreciated  the  sore  peril  of  the  Confed- 
erate capital  and  cause.  He  saw  that  a  vigor- 
ous attack  upon  him  could  not  be  other  than 
successful.* 

But  McClellan  had  resolved,  instead  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  Lee  on  the  left  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  or  of  assaulting  Richmond  on  the  right, 
to  abandon  the  whole  position  and  retreat  with 
his  whole  force  to  the  James  River,  f  he  dif- 
ferent commanders  were  ordered  to  load  the 
wagons  witli  ammunition  and  provisions,  and 
the  necessary  baggage  of  officers  and  men,  and 
to  destroy  every  thing  Avhich  could  not  be  carried 
off.  The  sick  and  wounded,  who  could  not 
march  or  be  carried,  were  to  bo  left  behind. 
These  were  fewer  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. Of  the  13,000  on  the  sick  list,  and  the 
3000  wounded  in  the  two  previous  days,  about 
2500  in  all  were  thus  abandoned. 

Tlie  problem  of  the  ''Change  of  Base"  was, 
after  all,  a  very  simple  one.  It  was  merely  to 
march  an  army  for  fifteen  miles  with  no  enemy 
in  front,  but  v/ith  one,  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  superior,  in  its  rear,  and  upon  one  flank. 
The  main  dithculty  was'  to  carry  off'  the  guns 
and  trains  of  supplies  and  ammunition.  The  ' 
country  over  which  the  march  was  to  be  made 
f-ivored  the  retreating  army.  Tiie  retreat  must 
indeed  be  slow,  for  the  roads  were  few  and  dif- , 
ficult ;  but  the  pursuit  must  be  slower,  for  these 
roads  could  be  obstructed  at  every  step. 

Some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Union  position  White  Oak  Creek 
empties  into  the  Chickahominy.  This  creek  is 
bordered  by  a  swamp.  For  five  miles  the  stream 
has  some  volume,  and  the  swamp  is  narrow, 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  wide ;  then  it  spreads 
out  for  eiglit  miles  toward  Richmond,  to  a 
breadth  of  three  miles  or  more.  From  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  head  of  the  swamp  it  was 
crossed  by  only  two  roads.  Southward,  toward 
the  James,  the  ground  rises  slowly,  and  becomes 
a  dry  flat  instead  of  a  wet  flat,  but  with  swamps 
along  the  sluggish  streams,  covered  with  scrub- 
by forests,  with  here  and  there  a  clearing.  The 
maps  show  roads  in  abundance  and  intricate 
confusion,  but  they  are  mainly  mere  paths,  over 

*  Maj^ruder,  in  Lee's  Rep.  191:  ''From  the  time  at 
■v^liich  the  enemy  M'ithdrew  his  forces  to  this  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  destroyed  the  bridges  to  the  moment 
of  his  evacuation — that  is,  from  Friday  night  until  Sun- 
day morning — I  consideied  the  situation  of  our  army  as 
extremely  critical  and  perilous.  The  larger  portion  of  it 
v,-as  on  th'^  otlier  side  of  the  Chickahominy ;  the  bridges 
had  all  been  destroyed,  and  but  one  Avas  rebuilt,  the  New 
Bridge,  which  was  fully  commanded  by  the  enemy's  guns 
from  Golding's  ;  and  there  were  but  ^5,000  men  between 
his  army  of  100,000  and  Richmond.  I  received  repeated 
instructions  during  Saturday  night,  from  General  Lee's 
head-quarters,  enjoining  upon  my  command  the  utmost 


some  of  which  no  wheeled  vehicle  had  passed 
for  years.  Three  roads,  however,  starting  from 
Richmond,  spread  out  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan, 
and  then  unite  half-way  between  the  swamp 
and  Malvern  Hill,  the  point  to  which  McClel- 
lan directed  his  retreat.  Thence  they  branch 
out  in  every  direction  :  toward  the  lower  bridges 
of  the  Chickahominy,  some  miles  below  the  rail- 
road, and  toward  the  rich  plantations  which  bor- 
der the  James.  Just  skirting  the  swamp  is  the 
Charles  City  Road,  then  the  Central  or  Darby- 
town,  then  the  Newmarket.  It  was  by  these 
roads  that  Longstrcet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  who,  hav- 
ing recrossed  the  Chickahominy  and  turned 
the  head  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  marched  to 
make  their  attack  on  the  30th  upon  the  retreat- 
ing column ;  and  Magrnder,  coming  from  near 
Richmond,  reached  JMalvcrn,  where  he  was  so 
disastrously  beaten  back  on  the  1st  of  July. 

McClellan's  retreat  was  in  the  following  or- 
der: At  noon  on  the  28tli  Keyes,  who  lay  near- 
est, crossed  White  Oak  Creek  and  took  position 
on  its  opposite  bank,  to  cover  the  jiassage  of  the 
other  troops  and  trains.  These,  which  would  have 
stretched  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  if  drawn 
up  in  single  line — accompanied  by  a  herd  of 
2500  cattle — were  got  safely  over,  and  proceeded 
on  their  way,  Kcyes's  corps  guarding  the  ad- 
vance. They  reached  the  James  River  with- 
out molestation  on  the  morning  of  the  30th. 
Franklin  and  Porter  followed  from  the  rear,  by 
the  same  route,  and  were  over  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th.  At  daybreak  of  this  day  Ileint- 
zclman  and  Sumner  evacuated  tlieir  works  in 
front,  falling  back  toward  Savage's  Station,  which 
they  were  to  hold  until  night,  and  then  to  cross 
the  swamp  by  the  upper  road.  A  part  of  these 
scA'cral  corps  were  to  keep  a  line  of  battle  front- 
ing toward  the  creek  to  check  pursuit  from  the 
rear ;  while  others  Averc  to  take  positions  across 
the  three  roads,  and  so  fronting  toward  Rich- 
mond, in  order  to  protect  the  trains  passing  be- 
hind them  from  assault  in  flank.  McClellan, 
having  given  general  directions  for  the  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  troops,  rode  to  the 
James  to  select  the  best  position  on  that  river, 
and  to  consult  with  the  naval  commanders 
there,  t 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  Lee  was  wliolly 
at  a  loss  what  next  to  do.  There  was  no  force 
in  front  of  him  on  his  side  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny ;  but  still  McClellan  might  propose  to  cross 
the  river  lower  down,  and  give  battle,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  communications  with  the  York 


vigilance,  directing  the  men  to  sleep  on  their  arms,  and 
to  be  prepared  for  v/hatever  might  occur.  I  passed  the 
night  witliout  sleep,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  their 
execution.  Had  McClellan  massed  his  whole  force  in  col- 
umn, and  advanced  it  against  any  point  of  our  line  of 
battle,  as  was  done  at  Austerlitz  by  the  greatest  captain 
of  any  age,  though  the  head  of  his  column  would  have 
suffered  greatly,  its  momentum  would  have  insured  him 
success,  and  the  occupation  of  our  Avorks  about  Kichmond, 
and  consequently  the  city,  might  have  been  his  reward. 
Our  relief  Avas  therefore  great  when  information  reached 
us  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  his  works,  and  was  re- 
treating." t  McC.  Rep.  255-2G5. 


THE  SEVEN  DAYS'  BATTLES  ON  THE  PENINSULA. 


River  The  cavalry,  with  Ewell's  division  of 
Jackson's  command,  were  sent  down  to  the  rail- 
road to  observe  the  state  of  things  there.  As 
they  approached,  the  few  troops  guarding  the 
raih'oad  passed  the  river,  burning  the  bridge 
behind  them.  Ewell  remained  nntil  evening, 
and  then  rejoined  liis  command.  Stuart,  with 
his  cavalry,  dashed  down  the  railroad  toward 
the  White  House,  which  they  reached  next 
morning.  With  him  was  the  proprietor  of  that 
estate,  Eitz-Hugh  Lee,  son  of  the  Confederate 
commander.  The  house  was  in  flames;  nearly 
all  the  immense  quantity  of  stores  accumulated 
here  had  been  removed,  and  Avere  on  their  way 
to  the  James.*  The  abandonment  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  showed 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  hold  that 
line ;  but  still  it  might  be  McClcllan's  purpose 
either  to  move  upon  Richmond  or  to  reach  the 
lower  bridges  on  the  Chickahominy,  cross  the 
stream,  and  retreat  down  the  Peninsula.  Lee 
was  therefore  forced  to  wait  until  the  intent  of 
his  opponent  was  developed.  During  the  night 
it  was  evident  that  the  Union  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  Confederate  pickets  failing  to  de- 
tect any  approach  to  the  lower  bridges,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  retreat  was  toward  tlie 
James  River.  So,  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  Longstrect  and  A.  P.  Hill  Avere  ordered  to 
cross  the  Chickahominy  by  the  New  Bridge, 
which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Magruder  during  the 
night  of  the  27th  ;  and,  crossing  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, to  move  down  by  the  Central  Road  ;  Ma- 
gruder and  Huger  were  to  move  by  the  Charles 
City  Road,  thus  taking  the  Federal  army  on  the 
flank,  while  Jackson  at  a  later  hour  was  to  cross 
by  the  Grapevine  Bridge  and  move  down  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  thus  threatening  the 
rear.f 

At  dawn  Magruder  discovered  that  the  Fed- 
eral works  at  Fair  Oaks  were  abandoned,  and 
Sumner  and  Heintzelman  were  slowly  falling 
back  toward  Savage's  Station.     The  works  on 


*  Stuart  (Lee's  Iiep.  402)  gives  a  glowing  account  of  tlie 
quantity  of  munitions  and  stores  destroyed  here.  He  says : 
"The  conflagration  had  raged  fearfully  at  the  White  House 
during  tlie  night  previous,  while  explosions  of  shells  rent 

the  air.     I  Avas  informed  that  5000  men  held  the  place 

Provisions  and  delicacies  of  every  description  lay  in  heaps, 
and  the  men  regaled  themselves  on  the  fruits  of  the  trop- 
ics as  well  as  the  substantials  of  the  land.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  forage  were  left  also.  Nine  large  barges  loaded  with 
stores  were  on  fire  as  we  approached.  Immense  numbers 
of  tents,  wagons,  and  cars  in  long  trains,  loaded,  and  five 
locomotives  ;  a  number  of  forges ;  quantities  of  every  spe- 
cies of  quarter-master's  stores  and  property,  making  a  to- 
tal of  many  millions  of  dollars — all  more  or  less  destroyed." 
— Ingalls,  the  Quarter-master  at  the  White  House,  how- 
ever, testifies  {Com.  Re2y.  448) :  "•  There  were  no  stores  of 
any  importance  destroyed.  There  was  some  pork  de- 
stroyed, and  some  whisky,  belonging  to  the  Commissary 
Department.  There  were  also  the  stores  on  one  of  the 
trains  that  I  was  going  to  send  out  at  the  time  the  rebels 
got  possession  of  the  I'oad.  Most  of  the  stores  on  that 
train  were  abandoned.  All  the  vessels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  barges  which  had  been  got  close  to 
the  shore,  were  got  ofi".'' 

t  Lee's  Reii.  10.  t  lUd.  109,  2S5. 

§  Tlfis  retreat  of  lleintzslman  has  occasioned  much 
censure.  He  himself  {McC.  Re]).  261;  Com.  Rep.  35G) 
gives  reasons  for  his  movement  which  seem  hardly  recon- 


the  extreme  right  were  held  a  little  longer.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  them,  but  it  was  repulsed, 
with  a  loss  of  150. |  Magruder,  in  the  mean- 
time, followed  cautiously  down  the  railroad,  open- 
ing a  distant  fire  at  intervals — Sumner's  retir- 
ing troops  turning  occasionally,  and  then  keep- 
ing on  the  retreat.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they 
had  fallen  back  nearly  to  Savage's  Station,  from 
the  front  and  the  right.  Sumner  and  Heintzel- 
man had  been  ordered  to  hold  this  point  until 
nightfall,  the  positions  of  each  being  assigned  to 
them  by  McClellan.  But  Heintzelman  aban- 
doned his  position  before  the  time,  and  crossed 
the  swamp  by  the  upper  road,  giving  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  re- 
maining at  Savage's  Station,  which  could  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  trains.  The  stores  and' provi- 
sions were  piled  up  in  a  great  pyramid  and  set 
on  fire.  The  ammunition  and  shells  were  heaped 
upon  a  train,  which,  with  steam  up,  was  sent 
down  the  railroad  to  the  Chickahominy.  Fire  was 
set  to  the  train,  and  before  it  reached  the  site  of 
the  bridge  it  was  ablaze,  and  the  shells  began  to 
explode.  So  great  was  the  momentum,  that  the 
engine  and  first  car  leaped  clear  across  the  chasm 
and  landed  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same 
instant  the  whole  mass  of  powder  exploded,  and 
the  remaining  cars  plunged,  shattered,  into  the 
mud  of  the  river. § 

Magruder  in  the  mean  time  had  been  delayed 
by  various  contradictory  orders ;  but  at  length 
came  in  sight  of  Sumner's  corps,  drawn  up  a 
little  in  front  of  SaA^age's  Station,  and  about 
half  past  five  o'clock  opened  a  sharp  attack  with 
artillery,  supporting  it  by  infantry.  He  had 
one  heavy  gun  nv>unted  on  a  railroad  car,  pro- 
tected from  cannon-shot  in  front  by  a  sloping 
iron  roof,  and  from  rifle-shot  on  the  sides  by 
thick  walls  of  wood,  lined  with  iron.  This  con- 
trivance, which  the  Confederates  named  "the 
land  Merrimac,"  was  used  with  considerable 
effect.  The  action  continued  hot  for  more  than 
two  hours,  when  darkness  coming  on,  the  firing 


cilable  with  eacli  other.  Sumner,  he  says,  had  taken  a 
position  in  advance  of  that  ordered,  and  "■this  movement 
of  General  Sumner  uncovering  my  riglit  flanli,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  retreat."  But  immediately  after  he 
says  that  after  having  been  ordered  to  hold  his  position  by 
Sumner,  who  was  the  commanding  officer  on  the  ground, 
he  said  that  Sumner  and  Franklin  had  "more  troops  than 
could  be  brought  into  action  judiciously,"  and  '■'  the  reason 
I  left  with  my  corps  was  that  the  ground  was  so  constructed 
that  there  were  absolutely  more  troops  there  than  could 
find  room.  The  roads  in  their  rear  wei'e  filled  with  artil- 
lery and  wagons I  knew  that  General  Sumner  had  as 

many  troops  as  were  necessary,  and  my  corps,  in  case  of  a 
forced  retreat,  would  only  have  rendered  it  more  disas- 
trous  Sumner  and  Franklin  had  a  very  sharp  action 

that  afternoon,  and  repulsed  the  enemy."  Sumner  (McC. 
Rej).  2G0)  says:  "When  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Will- 
iamsburg road,  I  could  not  imagine  why  General  Heintzel- 
man did  not  attack  him,  and  not  till  some  time  afterward 
did  I  learn,  to  ray  utter  amazement,  that  General  Heint- 
zelman had  retreated  with  his  whole  corps  (about  15,000 
men)  before  the  action  commenced.  This  defection  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences ; 
and  although  Ave  beat  the  enemy  signally,  and  drove  him 
from  the  field,  Ave  .should  certainly  have  given  him  a  more 
crusliing  blow  if  General  Heintzelman  had  been  there  vvith 
his  corps." — It  is  clear  that  not  lialf  of  Sumner's  force  was 
engaged. 
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ceased  as  if  by  common  consent,  neither  side 
gaining  any  perceptible  ground  from  the  other, 
though  the  action  was  so  close  that  firing  was 
sometimes  suspended  on  account  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  distinguishing  friends  from  foes.  The 
numbers  actually  engaged  on  either  side  were 
small.  Magruder  brought  fairly  into  action  only 
McLaw's  two  small  brigades,  numbering  togeth- 
er 2250  men ;  of  these  345  were  killed  and 
wounded.  His  entire  loss  was  about  400.  The 
loss  on  the  Union  side  was  considerably  larger. 
Early  next  morning  Magruder  was  ordered  by 
Lee  to  cross  over  to  the  Newmarket  Road  in 
order  to  join  in  the  flank  attack  of  that  day. 
Lee  had  counted  in  this  action  upon  the  co-op- 
eration of  Jackson ;  but  he  was  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  a  bridge  in  order  to  cross 
the  Chickahominy.  Sumner's  stand  had  effect- 
ed its  object  of  delaying  the  enemy ;  and  before 
midnight  his  force  was  on  its  way  to  White  Oak 
Swamp,  leaving  behind  2500  sick,  wounded,  and 
their  attendants  in  the  hospital  at  Savage's  Sta- 
tion.* 

MONDAY,  JUNE  30.-FRAZIER'S  FARM. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Longstreet  and 
A.  P.  Hill  recrossed  the  Chickahominy  at  New 
Bridge,  and  after  passing  through  the  deserted 
Union  lines,  and  going  almost  Avithin  sight  of 
Richmond,  headed  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  went 
down  the  Darby  town  Road,  and  encamped  with- 
in striking  distance  of  the  centre  of  McClellan's 
retreating  column.  They  had  made  a  forced 
march  under  a  fierce  sun,  and  many  of  the  men 
dropped  from  the  ranks  in  utter  exhaustion. 
Magruder  and  Huger  were^  marching  to  the 
same  point  by  parallel  roads.  Jackson  and  D. 
H.  Hill  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the  30th, 
and  followed  straight  upon  the  line  of  McClel- 
lan's retreat  to  White  Oak  Swamp.  In  the 
mean  while  Holmes,  whose  brigade  was  at  Fort 
Darling,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  James  Riv- 
er, was  to  cross  with  all  his  disposable  force  and 
join  in  the  attack.  McClellan's  whole  force 
was  stretched  in  a  line  ten  miles  long  from  the 
swamp  to  IMalvern  Hill,  on  the  James ;  pro- 
tected by  this  line,  his  artillery  and  trains  were 
slowly  floundering  over  diflicult  roads. 

Lee's  plan  of  battle  for  this  day  was  an  illus- 
tration of  grand  strategy — the  only  one  deserv- 
ing the  name  during  the  whole  campaign.  His 
purpose  was  to  make  an  attack  in  column  upon 
McClellan's  long  line,  break  through  it  at  the 
centre,  hurl  the  left  back  upon  Jackson,  and 
assault  the  right  in  the  rear.  To  accomplish 
this  plan  his  whole  strength — more  than  80,000 
men — were  so  situated  that  they  might  appar- 
ently be  concentrated  at  the  right  moment  upon 
the  given  point :  Jackson  upon  the  rear,  all  the 

*  McC.  Rep.  259-2G2;  Lee's  Re]y.  10, 160,  193,  290,  295, 
238 — No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Confederate  es- 
timates of  the  Union  loss  in  this  action.  Thus  Magruder 
(Lee's  Rejy.  195)  says  :  "  I  estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
to  he  not  less  than  3000  killed  and  wounded;  Semmes 
[who  lost  53]  reporting  not  less  than  400  dead  in  his  front 
alone ;"  while  Kershaw,  Avho  was  more  hotly  engaged, 
"turns  (IbuL  29'.))  with  pi'ide  and  satisfaction  to  500  dead 


rest  upon  the  flank.  The  plan  failed  because 
the  force  could  not  be  brought  together  in  time  ; 
and  instead  of  the  attack  being  made  by  the 
whole,  the  action  on  his  side  was  confined  whollv 
to  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill,  with  18,000  men'; 
and  in  place  of  a  grand  and  decisive  battle  there 
were  a  series  of  combats,  in  which  each  brigade 
on  both  sides  engaged  almost  without  concert. 
From  the  accounts,  more  or  less  at  variance, 
and  all  incomplete,  we  have  to  attempt  to  set 
forth  the  leading  points  in  this  fierce  but  de- 
sultory conflict,  t 

Holmes,  joined  by  Wise,  crossed  the  James 
with  7000  men,  mostly  fresh  North  Carolinians, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  80th  came  within 
sight  of  McClellan's  retreating  right,  upon  whom 
in  the  afternoon  he  opened  fire  from  a  distance. 
A  few  rounds  of  artillery  and  a  few  shells  from 
the  gun-boats  scattered  his  force,  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  breaking  into  a  wild  stampede, 
and  riding  over  and  through  the  infantry.  Two 
were  killed,  forty-one  wounded,  and  several  oth- 
ers seriously  hurt  by  being  run  over  by  the  cav- 
alry and  artillery.  Holmes  and  Wise  made  no 
further  appearance  in  this  campaign  ;  but  tlie 
day  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  marched  quietly 
back  to  their  encampments  across  the  James. 

Jackson  reached  the  White  Oak  Bridge  at 
noon.  He  found  the  bridge  destroyed  and  the 
approaches  covered  by  artillery  from  the  oppo- 
site side.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  repair  it  all 
through  the  afternoon.  The  men  would  not 
work  under  the  heavy  fire  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  He  was  but  two  miles  distant  from 
the  fierce  battle  in  which  Longstreet  and  Hill 
were  engaged,  and  the  noise  of  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  ;  but  he  was  powerless  to  aid  the 
attack  in  which  he  had  been  expected  to  bear  so 
prominent  a  part. 

Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  resumed  their  march 
down  the  Darbytown  Road  in  the  morning,  and 
about  noon  came  in  sight  of  a  part  of  the  Union 
line  drawn  up,  its  centre  at  Erazier's  Farm,  near 
a  point  where  a  road  leading  to  the  James  River 
crosses  the  roads  coming  from  Richmond,  by 
which  they  were  advancing.  Pluger  was  sup- 
posed to  be  coming  down  the  Charles  City  Road, 
two  miles  on  the  right. 

The  whole  Union  line  was  so  long  that  it  was 
unoccupied  in  portions.  At  this  point  McCall 
was  in  the  centre,  with  Kearney  on  the  left,  and 
Hooker,  then  Sumner,  on  the  right.  McCall 
was  somewhat  advanced,  and  upon  his  division, 
weakened  by  the  two  battles  in  which  it  had 
been  engaged,  the  first  onset  fell. 

After  some  skirmishing  at  about  four  o'clock 
Longstreet  made  the  onset  with  the  fiery  im- 
petuosity which  he  ever  manifested.  The  first 
attack  was  made  by  Kemper's  brigade,  which 


of  the  enemy  left  on  the  field,"  as  evidence  of  the  prowefs 
of  his  troops. 

t  Our  authorities  are:  Lee  (Lee's  Rep.  10),  Longstreet 
{Ibid.  125),  A.  P.  Hill  (Ibid.  177),  Jackson  (Ibid.  131), 
and  Reports  of  the  several  Confederate  brigade  command- 
ers engaged,  all  given  in  Lee's  Report ;  McClellan's  Re- 
port (pp.  2G5-2C9);  the  testimony  of  Heintzclmau,  Sum- 
ner, and  McCall  (Com.  Rep.  357,  305,  5S6). 
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had  not  yet  been  engaged,  it  having  been  the 
only  one  held  in  reserve  at  Cold  Harbor,  The 
brigade  was  driven  back,  losing  250  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  200  prisoners — a  quarter 
of  its  whole  number.  Its  place  was  taken  by 
others,  who,  in  greater  force,  dashed  upon  the 
same  point.  They  swept  in  the  Union  line  for 
a  space,  bat  were  checked  by  Hooker  and  forced 
back.  This  Avas  on  McCall's  left.  All  the 
force  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  now  rushed  in, 
each  brigade  commander  apparently  acting  for 
himself.  Foiled  at  one  point  they  dashed  upon 
another,  determined  to  break  the  line  some- 
where. At  last,  Wilcox's  Alabama  brigade 
leading,  they  poured  over  a  swampy  stream 
and  through  a  dense  wood,  and  across  an  open 
field  upon  McCall's  right,  straight  in  the  teeth 
of  his  batteries.* 

The  battle  raged  with  almost  equal  fury  along 
the  whole  line.  Hill,  on  tlie  Confederate  left, 
pressed  forward  his  brigades  in  a  mass,  and 
gained  ground  at  first,  capturing  two  full  bat- 
teries, which  he  retained ;  but  he  was  unable  to 
gain  any  ground  permanently,  and  it  at  last  be- 
came apparent  that  Hooker  and  Kearney,  on 
their  right  and  left,  were  slowly  gaining,  while 
the  earlier  repulse  of  McCall's  flanks  had  been 
retrieved,  and  his  centre  remained  unbroken. 
Lee,  indeed,  says  :t  "The  enemy  had  been  driv- 
en with  great  slaughter  from  every  position  but 
one,  wliich  he  maintained  until  he  was  enabled 
to  withdraw  under  cover  of  darkness.  At  the 
close  of  the  struggle  nearly  the  entire  field  re- 
mained in  our  possession."  Longstreet  reports  :$ 
"The  enemy  was  driven  back,  slowly  and  stead- 
ily, contesting  the  ground  inch  by  inch.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  some  of  his  batteries  off 
the  field,  and,  by  holding  his  last  position  till 
dark,  in  withdrawing  his  forces  under  cover  of 
night."  Sumner  errs  equally  on  the  other  side. 
He  says  :§  "  After  a  furious  contest,  lasting  till 
dark,  the  enemy  was  routed  at  all  points,  and 
driven  from  the  field."  There  was  no  rout; 
though,  as   most   of  the   Confederate  brigade 

*  Here,  with  abridgments,  are  the  accounts  given  by 
the  opposing  commanders  of  this  charge: 

McCall  {Com.  Rep.  55S)  says:  "On  the  right,  Randall-'s 
battery  was  charged  upon  by  the  enemy  in  great  force, 
and  with  a  reckless  impetuosity  I  never  saw  equaled. 
They  advanced  at  a  run  over  a  space  of  six  hundred  yards 
of  open  ground.  The  guns  of  the  battery  mowed  them 
down,  yet  they  never  paused.  A  volley  of  musketry  was 
poured  into  them  at  a  short  distance  by  the  4th  regiment, 
in  support  of  the  battery,  but  it  did  not  check  them  for  an 
instant ;  they  dashed  on  and  pistoled  and  bayoneted  the 
cannouiers  at  their  guns.  Part  of  the  4th  regiment  gave 
way;  the  remainder,  however,  with  part  of  the  Tth  regi- 
ment in  their  rear,  tiien  coming  forward,  stood  their 
ground  like  heroes.  As  I  was  with  the  battery  at  the 
time  it  '.vas  my  fortune  to  witness,  in  the  bayonet  fight 
that  there  took  place,  such  a  display  of  reckless  daring  on 
the  part  of  the  Ahibamians,  and  of  unflinching  courage  on 
the  part  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  as  is  rarely  beheld.  My 
men  were,  however,  overpowered  and  borne. off  the  ground. 
The  battery  was  taken,  but  immediately  after  abandoned 
by  the  enemy,  who  rapidly  retired.  Just  before  sunset 
Cooper's  battery  in  front  of  the  centre  was,  after  several 
charges  had  been  repulsed,  finally  taken  by  the  enemy, 
but  only  to  be  retaken  by  the  9th  regiment  in  a  most 
glorious  charge." 


commanders  report,  their  brigades  were  greatly 
shattered.  A.  P.  Hill||  gives  the  true  account 
of  the  condition  when  darkness  closed  the  strug- 
gle :  "  On  our  extreme  right  matters  seemed  to 
be  going  badly.  Two  brigades  of  Longstrect's 
division  had  been  roughly  handled,  and  had 
fallen  back.  Archer  was  brought  up,  and  sent 
in,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves  leading  his  gallant 
brigade,  affairs  were  soon  restored  in  that  quar- 
ter. About  dark  the  enemy  were  pressing  us 
hard  along  our  whole  line,  and  my  last  reserve, 
General  J.  R.  Anderson,  was  directed  to  advance 
cautiously.  Heavy  reinforcements  to  the  enemy 
were  brought  up  at  this  time,  and  it  seemed  that 
a  tremendous  effort  was  being  made  to  turn  the 
fortunes  of  the  battle.  The  volume  of  fire  that, 
approaching,  rolled  along  the  line  was  terrific. 
Seeing  some  troops  of  Wilcox's  brigade  who  had 
rallied,  they  were  rapidly  re-formed,  and,  being 
directed  to  cheer  long  and  loudly,  moved  again 
to  the  fight.  This  seemed  to  end  the  contest, 
for  in  less  than  five  minutes  all  firing  ceased, 
and  the  enemy  retired." 

The  Confederates  captured  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  action  about  20  guns,  and  lost  about  300 
prisoners.  Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
exceeded  that  of  their  opponents.  Their  two 
divisions  kept  a  part  of  the  field  after  their  ene- 
my had  retired,  thus  holding  the  honors  of  the 
battle  ;  but  they  were  so  fearfully  shattered, 
here  and  before,  that  not  a  man  of  them  was 
brought  into  the  greater  fight  fought  next  day 
at  Malvern.  A.  F.  Hill  had  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy  four  days  before  with  14,000  men,  and 
at  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Fraziers 
Farm  had  lost  4000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Longstreet  had  crossed  with  10,000,  and  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  here  lost  4200.  Some  of  his  bri- 
gades had  more  than  half  their  number  killed 
and  wounded.  Wilcox  carried  1850  into  action 
at  Cold  Harbor ;  in  the  two  battles  he  lost  1035. 
Pryor  had  1400,  and  lost  850. 

Accounts  current  at  the  time  represent  the 
division  of  McCall  as  having  been  thoroughly 

Wilcox  {Lee''s  ii^j).  342)  says:  '^The  enemy's  battery 
had  an  open  field  of  fire,  the  ground  being  perfectly  level. 
The  11th  Alabama  advanced,  and,  entering  upon  the  open 
field,  came  on  the  battery,  which  began  a  rapid  fire  of 
grape  and  canister.  The  regiment  did  not  halt  an  in- 
stant, but  continued  to  advance,  steadily  and  rapidly, 
without  firing  until  it  approached  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  battery,  when  it  gave  loud  cheers  and  made 
a  rush  for  tlie  guns.  Halting  in  front  c)f  it  for  an  instant 
they  fire  upon  the  battery  and  infantry  immediately  in 
rear  of  it,  and  then  make  a  successful  charge  upon  and 

take  it The  enemy,  at  first  repulsed  and  driven  from 

the  battery,  retire  to  the  woods  and  deliver  a  terrible  and 
destructive  fire  upon  this  regiment.  With  its  ranks  sadly 
thinned,  it  heroically  stands  its  ground.  The  enemy,  now 
seeing  this  regiment  isolated  and  unsupported,  advance 
from  their  cover  against  it.  The  sword  and  bnyonet  are 
freely  used;  many  of  the  men  received  and  gave  in  re- 
turn bayonet  Avounds.  Tliere  are  no  supports  for  'them ; 
no  reinforcements  come,  and  they  are  at  length  forced  to 
yield  and  retire  to  the  woods  in  the  rear,  having  loft  upon 
the  field  and  aroimd  the  battery  in  dead  alone  eight  offi- 
cers, of  whom  seven  were  captains  or  lieutenants  com- 
manding companies,  and  forty-nine  privates." 

t  Lee's  lieji.  11.  t  Ibid.  12G. 

§  McC.  Rexi.  208.  B  Lee's  Rep.  177. 
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routed  on  this  field.  Parts  of  it  were,  indeed, 
shattered  and  broken  ;  but,  as  a  division,  it 
fought  bravely  and  held  its  ground  firmly.  Of 
the  whole  army  it  alone  had  fought  in  two  bat- 
tles— Mechanicsville  and  Cold  Harbor.  Here 
it  was  opposed  to  the  first  onset  and  the  severest 
brunt  of  the  fight.  Meade,  then  leading  one  of 
its  brigades,  and  a  year  after,  lacking  two  days, 
to  command  the  whole  Army  of  the  Potomac 
down  to  the  close  of  the  war,  claimed  for  this 
division  no  more  than  its  rightful  due  when  he 
wrote:  "It  was  only  the  stubborn  resistance 
offered  by  our  division,  prolonging  tlie  contest 
till  after  dark,  and  checking  till  that  time  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  that  enabled  the  concen- 
tration during  the  night  of  the  whole  army  on 
the  James  River,  which  saved  it."*  After  the 
battle  was  over  McCall,  riding  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, fell  in  with  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  and 
was  captured.  He  had  been  almost  the  v/holc 
day  under  the  hottest  fire,  escaping  unharmed, 
though  every  one  of  his  staff  was  killed  or 
wounded. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  1 MALVERN  HILL. 

The  battle  at  Frazier's  Farm  was  hardly  over 
when  the  Union  forces  again  took  up  their  re- 
treat toward  Malvern  Hill,  the  point  selected 
for  resisting  the  farther  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  rear  of  the  wagons  and  reserve  artillery  had 
arrived  there  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Soon  after  daylight  the  last  division  was  in, 
and  the  post  of  each  was  assigned. 

The  position  was  admirably  chosen  for  a  de- 
fensive battle.  Malvern  Hill  is  an  elevated 
plateau  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  as 
broad,  the  top  nearly  free  from  woods.  It 
slopes  gently  toward  the  north  and  east  down 
to  the  verge  of  a  thick  forest ;  westward  it  falls 
more  abruj)tly  into  a  ravine,  wliich  extends  to 
the  James  Iliver.  All  along  the  front  are  ra- 
vines, rendering  the  approach  difncult  except  by 
the  roads  which  cross  them.  On  the  crest  of 
the  hill  seven  heavy  siege  guns  had  been  placed 
in  position,  and  the  reserve  artillery  was  so 
posted  that  a  concentrated  fire  of  sixty  guns 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  point  in 
front  or  on  the  left,  the  direction  from  which 
the  enemy  must  advance  to  the  attack.  Here 
the  main  force  was  massed.  The  right,  less 
strongly  held,  curved  backward  through  a  wood- 
ed region  to  the  James.  Both  flanks  thus  rest- 
ed upon  the  river,  aud  were  protected  by  the 
gun-boats.  Porter's  corps  was  on  the  left ;  then 
Heintzelman's,  a  part   of  Keyes's,  Sumner's, 

*  Com.  Rp.2J.  5S9. 

t  McClellan  thus  describes  this  part  of  the  engngeraent : 
^'  About  3  r.M.  !\  heavy  fire  of  artillery  oponed  upon  Kear- 
ney's left  and  Couch's  division,  speedily  followed  up  by  a 
J)ri.^k  attack  of  infantry  on  Couch's  front.  The  artilleiy 
was  replied  to  with  good  effect  by  our  own,  and  the  in- 
fantry of  Couch's  division  remained  lying  on  the  ground 
imtil  the  advancing  column  was  within  short  musketry 
range,  when  tliey  sprang  to  tlieir  feet,  and  poured  in  a 
deadly  volley,  Miiich  entirely  broke  the  attacking  force, 
and  drove  them  in  disorder  back  over  tlieir  own  ground. 
This  advantage  was  followed  up  until  we  had  advanced 


Franklin's,  and  last,  on  the  extreme  right,  the 
remainder  of  Keyes. 

Jackson  crossed  the  White  Oak  Creek,  and 
followed  in  the  track  of  the  retreating  army. 
At  Frazier's  Farm  he  found  Lee,  who  ordered 
him  to  press  forward ;  at  9  o'clock,  coming  in 
sight  of  the  Union  line,  he  took  up  his  position, 
Whiting  on  the  left,  then  Ewell ;  D.  H.  Hill 
being  on  the  right,  who  was  thus  brought  in 
front  of  Hooker,  near  the  Union  centre.  Hill 
was  within  range  of  the  artillery  on  the  plateau, 
and  suffered  severely.  "Anderson's  brigade 
was  roughly  handled,  he  being  wounded  and 
borne  from  the  field."  The  division  was  then 
halted  and  the  Union  position  reconnoitred.! 
"The  Yankees,"  says  Hill, J  "  were  found  to  be 
strongly  posted  on  a  commanding  hill,  all  the 
approaches  to  which  could  be  swept  by  his  ar- 
tillery, and  were  guarded  by  swarms  of  infantry, 
securely  sheltered  by  fences,  ditches,  and  ravines. 
Tier  after  tier  of  batteries  Avere  grimly  visible 
on  the  plateau,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. We  could  only  reach  tlie  first  line  of 
batteries  by  traversing  an  open  space  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  yards,  exposed  to  a  mur- 
derous fire  of  grape  and  canister  fiom  the  artil- 
lery, and  musketry  from  the  infantry.  If  that 
Avas  carried,  another  and  another,  still  more 
difficult,  remained  in  rear.  I  had  expressed 
my  disapprobation  of  a  further  pursuit  of  the 
Yankees  to  the  commanding  General  and  to 
Generals  Jackson  and  Longstreet,  even  before  I 
knew  of  the  strength  of  their  position.  An  ex- 
amination satisfied  me  that  an  attack  would  be 
hazardous." 

But  Lee  was  resolved  that  his  grand  stroke  of 
strategy  should  not  fail.  He  sent  a  note  to  each 
of  his  division  commanders,  ordering  an  assault. 
That  brief  note  of  forty  words  cost  him  more 
than  4000  men.§ 

linger  had  been  directed  to  march  down  the 
Charles  City  Road  and  join  Longstreet  and  A. 
P.  Hill  in  the  battle  of  the  30th.  He  failed  to 
reach  the  point  in  time.  Next  day  he  tried  to 
move  forward,  but  got  entangled  among  the 
other  divisions,  and  finally  lost  his  way.  He 
had  had  the  same  misfortune  a  month  ago  at 
Seven  Pines ;  and  now  when  his  divisions  came 
up,  they  were  one  by  one  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  Magruder,  and  formed  a  part  of  his 
command  during  the  battle.  At  fiist  he  was  in- 
clined to  ignore  the  arrangement,  and  even  di- 
rected one  of  his  brigade  commanders  not  to 
place  himself  under  Magruder  ;]|  but- his  order 
was  disregarded,  and  he  could  onlv  remonstrate 


the  right  of  our  lines  some  seven  or  eight  liundred  yards, 
and  rested  upon  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  giving  us  a  stronger 
position  and  a  better  fire.  Shortly  after  4  o'clock  the  fir- 
ing ceased  along  the  whole  front,  but  no  disposition  was 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  our 
front."— ilft'C.  Rej).  271.  t  Lee's  Rep.  1S5. 

§  Lee's  note,  given  in  Report.,  212.  Fee  also  pp.  185, 19f>. 
''•Batteries  have  bc-m  established  to  act  upon  the  enemy's 
lines.  If  they  are  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who 
can  witness  the  effect  of  the  fire,  has  been  ordered  to 
charge  with  a  yell.     Do  the  same." 

E  Lee's  Rej).  200,  212,  3GS. 
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afterward  against  the  slight  which  had  been  put 
upon  him,  not  for  the  first  time.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  over  he  was  suffered  to  direct  his  divi- 
sion in  removing  the  wounded  and  burying  the 
dead.* 

The  afternoon  was  now  wearing  away  when 
Lee  ordered  the  artillery  attack,  which  he 
hoped  would  break  the  Union  lines.  "But  in- 
stead of  one  or  two  hundred  pieces  only  a  single 
battery  opened,  and  that  was  knocked  to  pieces 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  one  or  two  others  shared 
the  same  fate  of  being  beaten  in  detail,"  Hill 
knew  not  what  to  do.  He  ' '  wrote  to  Jackson 
that  the  firing  from  the  batteries  was  of  the 
most  farcical  character;"!  and  received  for  re- 
ply that  he  must  advance,  as  ordered,  upon  hear- 
ing the  shout  from  Armistead.  At  length  he 
heard  shouting  and  firing  on  his  right,  and  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  signal,  urged  his  whole 
division  forward.  He  shall  tell  the  story  of  his 
charge  in  his  own  words,  somewhat  abridged : 

"We  advanced  alone,  neither  Whiting  on 
the  left,  nor  Magruder  or  Hnger  on  the  right, 
moved  forward  an  inch.  The  division  fought 
heroically,  but  fought  in  vain.  Garland,  in 
my  immediate  front,  showed  all  his  wonted 
courage,  but  he  needed  and  asked  for  reinforce- 
ments. I  found  Toombs's  brigade  in  our  rear, 
and  ordered  it  to  support  Garland,  and  accom- 
panied it.  The  brigade  advanced  handsomely 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  soon  retreated  in 
disorder.  Gordon  pushed  gallantly  forward 
and  gained  considerable  ground,  but  was  forced 
back.  Ripley's  brigade  was  streaming  to  the 
rear.  Colquitt's  and  Anderson's  brigades  had 
also  fallen  back.  Ransom's  brigade  had  come 
up  to  my  support  from  Huger ;  a  portion  of  it 
had  come,  but  without  its  brigadier.  It  moved 
too  far  to  the  left,  and  became  mixed  up  with 
the  mass  of  troops  there,  suffering  heavily,  and 
effecting  little.  Winder  was  sent  up  by  Jack- 
son, but  he  came  too  late,  and  also  went  to  the 
same  belt  of  woods  already  overcrowded  with 
troops.  Finally  Ewell  came  up,  but  it  was  after 
dark,  and  nothing  could  be  accomplished.  I 
advised  him  to  hold  his  ground  and  not  to  at- 
tempt a  forward  movement.  "J  Hill  lost  in  this 
action,  lasting  only  an  hour  and  a  half,  of  his 
own  division,  336  killed  and  1373  wounded. § 

McClcllan  thus  describes  this  pait  of  the  en- 
gagement : 

"At  six  o'clock  the  enemy  suddenly  opened 
upon  Couch  and  Porter,  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  artillery,  and  at  once  began  pushing  for- 
ward his  columns  of  attack  to  carry  the  hill. 
Brigade  after  brigade,  formed  under  cover  of 
the  woods,  started  at  a  run  to  cross  the  open 
space  and  charge  our  batteries ;  but  the  heavy 

*  "  My  brigades  were,  during  the  action,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  General  Magruder.  A3  they  were 
sent  forward  into  the  battle  at  Malvern  Hill,  I  was  di- 
rected to  report  them  to  another  commander.  As  I  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner  at  Seven  Pines,  I  can  only 
hope  this  course  was  accidental,  and  required  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  service.  I  therefore  make  no  report,  and  re- 
fer to  reports  of  others  for  details  of  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill.    After  this  battle,  as  required,  the  division  was  occu- 
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fire  of  our  guns,  with  the  cool  and  steady  vol- 
leys of  our  infantry,  in  every  case  sent  them 
back  reeling  to  shelter,  and  covered  the  ground 
with  their  dead  and  wounded.  In  several  in- 
stances our  infantry  withheld  their  fire  until  the 
attacking  columns,  wh^ch  rushed  through  the 
storm  of  canister  and  shell  from  our  artillery, 
had  reached  within  a  few  yards  of  our  lines. 
They  then  poured  in  a  single  volley  and  dashed 
forward  with  the  bayonet,  capturing  prisoners 
and  colors,  and  driving  the  routed  columns  in 
confusion  from  the  field. "|| 

Hill  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  "Nei- 
ther Magruder  nor  Huger  moved  forward  an 
inch,"  and  in  afterward  reiterating,  "So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  none  of  our  troops  drew  trigger  ex- 
cepting McLaw's,  mine,  and  a  portion  of  Hu- 
ger's."  McLaw's  division  was  a  part  of  Ma- 
gruder's  command ;  and  all  this  time  Magruder, 
with  the  whole  of  his  own  and  Huger's  force, 
was  engaged  in  a  fierce  conflict  on  the  right. 
From  them  came  the  shouting  and  firing  which 
Hill  supposed  to  be  the  signal  for  his  own  ad- 
vance. To  this  attack  by  Magruder,  as  well  as 
to  that  by  Hill,  belongs  McClellan's  account 
jast  quoted.  So  close  were  they  in  space  and 
time  that,  viewed  from  the  opposite  lines,  they 
appeared  as  parts  of  one  movement. 

Magruder,  after  a  weary  and  harassing  march 
from  the  battle-field  at  Savage's  Station,  was 
ordered  by  Lee  to  attack  on  the  right  of  Hill, 
who  was  in  position.  He  found  Armistead,  of 
Huger's  division,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  artil- 
lery. Magruder  sent  back  to  hurry  it  up,  and 
pushed  on  some  of  his  troops  within  range  of  a 
heavy  fire.  Just  then  he  received  a  copy  of 
Lee's  note,  ordering  him  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  yell  from  Armistead  to  "do  the  same"  and 
charge.  Armistead  had  driven  in  some  skirm- 
ishers, and  yelled.  Lee  supposing  that  the 
Union  line  was  broken,  and  that  the  troops  were 
retreating,  wrote  to  Magruder  to  advance  and 
cut  them  off-^f  He  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
order.  His  plan  was  "to  hurl  about  15,000 
men  upon  the  enemy's  batteries  and  supporting 
infantry  ;  to  follow  up  any  successes  they  might 
obtain  ;  and,  if  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
his  strong  position,  to  continue  the  fight  in  front 
by  pouring  in  fresh  troops,  and  in  case  they 
were  repulsed,  to  hold  strongly  the  line  of  battle 
where  I  stood,  to  prevent  serious  disaster  to  our 
own  arms."**  But  in  a  short  time  his  whole 
force  was  engaged,  breasting  a  terrific  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry.  "The  battle-field," 
says  Magruder,  "  was  enveloped  in  smoke,  re- 
lieved only  by  flashes  from  the  lines  of  the  con- 
tending troops.  Round  shot  and  grape  crashed 
through  the  woods;    and  shells   of  enormous 


pied,  under  my  orders,  in  removing  tlie  wounded  and  bury- 
ing the  dead."— Huger,  in  Lee's  Rep.  149. 

t  D.  H.  Hill,  in  Lee's  Rep.  186.  t  Ihid. 

§  Lee's  Rep.  307.  II  McC.  Rep.  271. 

IT  Lee  to  Magruder,  in  Lcfi's  Rep.  210  :  "  General  Ijro 
expects  you  to  advance  rapidly.  It  is  reported  that  the 
enemy  is  getting  off.  Press  forward  your  whole  line  and 
follow  up  Armistead's  successes." 

**  Magruder,  in  Lee^s  Rep.  200. 
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size,  which  reached  far  beyond  the  head-quar- 
ters of  our  gallant  Commander-in-chief,  burst 
amidst  the  artillery  parked  in  the  rear.  Bel- 
gian missiles  and  Minie  balls  lent  their  aid  to 
this  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  sublimi- 
ty." This  determined  attack  failed  in  making 
any  impression  upon  the  Union  lines,  or  in  dis- 
turbing a  single  battery.  The  Eederal  troops 
had  no  occasion  to  leave  their  strong  position. 
It  was  quite  sufficient  to  mow  down  the  enemy 
with  artillery  as  they  advanced.  When  dark- 
ness set  in,  Magruder  "concluded  to  let  the 
battle  subside,"  and  his  wearied  men  sank  down 
to  sleep  on  the  spot  they  had  reached.  Some 
of  them  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Union  batteries. 

Of  these  closing  scenes,  as  viewed  from  the 
other  side,  McClellan  writes:  "About  7  o'clock, 
as  fresh  troops  were  accumulating  in  front  of 
Porter  and  Couch,  Meagher  and  Sickles  were 
sent  with  their  brigades  to  relieve  sucli  regi- 
ments of  Porter's  corps  and  Couch's  division  as 
had  expended  their  ammunition,  and  batteries 
from  the  reserve  were  pushed  forward  to  replace 
those  whose  boxes  were  empty.  Until  dark  the 
enemy  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  take  the  posi- 
tion so  tenaciously  defended ;  but,  despite  his 
superior  numbers,  his  repeated  and  desperate 
attacks  were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss,  and 
darkness  ended  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill, 
though  it  was  not  until  after  9  o'clock  that  the 
artillery  ceased  its  fire."* 

The  Confederates  were  indeed  repulsed  fear- 
fully— and,  had  McClellan  only  known  it  and 
followed  up  his  advantage — disastrously.!  But 
the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  existed,  as  they 
had  for  months,  only  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Union  commander.  Neither  Longstreet  nor 
A.  P.  Hill  had  a  man  in  this  action.  Jackson's 
own  command  was  not  engaged  in  the  attack, 
though  all  of  it  was  within  the  range  of  our 
guns,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  just  41  killed  and 
3G3  wounded  by  the  distant  fircj  D.  II.  Hill's 
division,  reduced  to  less  than  8000,  and  Magru- 
der's  and  Huger's,  then  not  exceeding  20,000, 
were  all.§ 

General  Trimble  thus  describes  the  condition 
of  the  Confederate  army  on  the  morning  after 
the  battle: II  "The  next  morning,  by  dawn,  I 
went  off  to  ask  for  orders,  when  I  found  the 
whole  army  in  the  utmost  disorder.     Thousands 

»  McC.  Rep.  272. 

t  Some  days  after  the  retreat  from  Malvern  Hill  McClel- 
lan proposed  to  renew  the  movement  upon  Richmond,  if 
he  could  have  a  reinforcement  of  20,000  men-  In  reply 
to  the  question,  "In  what  do  you  consider  your  chances 
of  success  would  have  been  greater,  with  the  addition  of 
20,000  to  the  number  which  you  had  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing, than  they  were  when  you  were  in  front  of  Richmond, 
and  before  Jackson  had  formed  a  junction  with  the  rest 
of  the  rebel  forces  ?"  he  answered:  ''  I  should  have  count- 
ed upon  the  effect  of  the  battles  which  had  just  taken 
place  upon  the  enemy.  We  had  then  strong  reason  to 
believe  tliat  the  enemy's  losses  had  been  heavier  than  our 
own,  and  that  portions  of  his  army  Avere  very  much  de- 
moralized, especially  after  the  battle  of  JIalvern  Hill," — 
Covi.  Rep.  438.  t  Lee's  Rep.  807. 

§  Magruder,  indeed,  says  (Lee's  Rfp.  202)  that  ''  there 


of  straggling  men  were  asking  every  passer-by 
for  their  regiments;  ambulances,  wagons,  and 
artillery  obstructing  every  road,  and  altogether, 
in  a  drenching  rain,  presenting  a  scene  of  the 
most  woeful  and  heart-rending  confusion."  The 
very  show  of  an  attack  upon  such  an  army  by 
the  unbroken  Union  force  must  have  defeated  it. 
But  there  was  in  the  mind  of  its  commander  no 
thought  of  an  attack.  When  in  the  morning 
the  Confederates  looked  up  the  hill  which  they 
had  so  vainly  attempted  to  scale,  they  saw  not  a 
trace  of  the  grim  batteries  and  serried  lines 
which  had  confronted  them  the  night  before. 
In  the  storm  and  darkness  the  Union  army  had 
fled  from  a  victory  as  though  it  had  been  a  rout. 
So  closed  the  "  Seven  Days'  Battles,"  and 
with  them,  in  effect,  the  Peninsular  Campaign. 
Never  in  all  history  was  better  fighting,  and 
never  worse  generalship,  on  both  sides.  "In  a 
contest  between  forces  so  evenly  balanced,  the 
commander  who  makes  the  fewest  errors  must 
win."  Lee  won  the  object  at  which  he  aimed, 
and  had  good  right  to  say :  "  The  siege  of  Rich- 
mond was  raised,  and  the  object  of  a  campaign 
which  had  been  prosecuted,  after  months  of 
preparation,  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  men 
and  money,  was  completely  frustrated." 


The  plan  on  the  opposite  page  indicates,  in  a  general 
way,  the  positions  and  movements  of  the  armies  from 
June  1:5  to  July  1. 

A.  A.  Union  pof^ition  at  Mechanicsville,  June  26. 
"  Cold  Harbor,  June  27. 

'■'■  '•'■  Savage's  Station,  June  29. 

"  '■'•  Frazier's  Farm,  June  30. 

"  "  Malvern  Hill,  July  1. 

"■  "  Harrison's  Landing,  July  4. 

Union  intrenchments  bef:)re  Richmond :  a.  Keyes ; 
6.  Heiutzclman;  c.  Sumner;  d.  Franklin. 
II.  II.  Porter  and  McCall,  after  crossingtheChickahominy. 
-  >  © — ^ — ® — >•   Jackson's  and  D.  H.  Hiirs  march. 
>■  m — ^^-m — ^    Longstreet's  and  A.  P.  Hill's  march. 
>— 3> — >    Magruder's  and  Huger's  march. 
^ — + — >    Holmes's  and  Wise's  march. 

The  retreat  of  the  Union  army  was  by  the  same  line  as 
Jackson's  march,  after  crossing  the  Chickahominy. 


B.  B. 

C.  C. 

D.  D. 

E.  E. 

F.  F. 

G.  G, 


LOSSES  FROM  JUNE  20  TO  JULY  1. 

After  the  retreat  to  Harrison's  Landing  the  losses  of 
each  division  of  the  Union  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  were  summed  up;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
give  the  proportion  in  each  engagement  (McC.  Rejy.  272). 
If  any  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  were 
needed,  it  would  be  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  official 
reports  of  June  20  and  July  20  (McC.  Rep.  53 ;  Com.  Rep. 
337,  344). 

Of  the  Confederate  commanders,  Jackson,  D.  H.  Hill, 

was  a  force  of  26,000  or  28,000  under  my  orders  engaged 
and  under  fire."  But  he  must  have  considered  liimself  in 
command  of  the  whole  field,  and  so  have  included  D.  H. 
Hill's  division.  For  he  repeatedly  states  that  his  own 
division  and  that  of  linger  together  numbered,  at  the  out- 
set, only  25,000;  of  these  fully  800  had  been  killed  and 
wounded  at  Gelding's,  Price's,  and  Savage's  Station;  and 
many  of  his  men  gave  out  in  the  march  before  reaching 
Malvern  Hill.  As  one  example  out  of  many  scattered 
through  the  minor  Confederate  reports,  General  Howell 
Cobb  says  (Lee's  Rep.  279)  that  his  brigade  '^  commenced 
the  march  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June  with  2700 
men,  but  fatigue  and  exhaustion  had  so  reduced  our  ranks 
that  less  than  1500  were  carried  into  the  battle  of  the  1st 
of  July."  Of  his  own  divir^ion  and  Huger's,  Magiuder 
could  not  have  had  more  than  18,000  or  20,000  at  Malvern 
Hill.  U  Lee's  Rep.  314. 
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Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  Holmes,  and  Pendleton,  give  their 
exact  losses.  The  losses  of  Magruder  and  linger  can  be 
made  up  very  closely  from  the  reports  of  their  brigade 
commanders.  Barksdale  (Lee's Rep.  296)  says  that  "one- 
third  of  his  brigade  fell  upon  the  field  :  it  numbered  about 
2400,  which  would  make  the  loss  800.  Cobb  (Ihid.  279) 
puts  his  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  *' nearly  500." 
McLaws  {Ihid.  IGl,  164),  97  killed,  456  wounded.  D.  R, 
Jones  {Ihid.  172),  103  killed,  70S  wounded.  Ransom  {Ibid. 
370),  69  killed,  354  wounded.  Mahone  {Ibid.  372,  37S),  63 
killed,  216  wounded.     Armiitead  {Ibid.  438,  439,  448,  two 


regipients  estimated),  320  killed  and  wounded.  Wright 
{Ibid.  397),  55  killed,  243  wounded. —In  all,  3984;  of 
whom  656  were  killed,  and  3328  wounded.  Of  the  cavalry 
and  reserve  artillery  we  find  mention  of  about  20  killed 
and  104  wounded. 

The  missing  in  A.  P.  Hill's  division  are  not  given;  the 
number  was  evidently  small,  probably  about  100.  lu 
Magruder'3  command  we  find  about  400  missing  in  about 
two-thirds  of  the  brigades  ;  we  set  down  the  whole  at  600. 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  have  compiled  the  following 
table  of 


Killed,  Wounded,  amd  Missing, 


Union. 


McCall 

Sunmer 

Heintzelnian 

Keyes ' 

Porter 

Franklin 

Engineers  and  Cavalry . . . 
Total 


Killed.  Wounded. 


253 

187 
189 

69 
620 
245 

19 


15S2 


1240 
1076 
1051 
507 
24'30 
1313 
C2 


7709 


Missing. 


J5S1 
84S 
833 
201 
1198 
1179 
118 


5958 


Total. 


3,074 
2,111 
2,073 

777 
4,278 
2,737 

199 


Jackson 376 


15,249 


CoNFKDERATB. 


Killed.  Wounded. 


D.  H.  Hill 

Longstreet 

A.  P.  Hill 

Magruder  and  Huger. 
Holmes 

Artillery  and  Cavalry 

Total 


714 
763 
619 
656 
3 
20 


3151 


1,892 
3,192 
8,429 
3,251 
3,328 
59 
104 


15,255 


Missing.  I  Total. 


14 

48 
237 
100(;0 
600(?) 


2,282 
3,954 
4,429 
3,970 
4,584 
62 
124 


919  119,405 


The  losses  in  the  separate  battles  can  be  given  only 
approximately,  by  considering  the  troops  engaged  in  each, 
and  the  nature  of  the  fighting,  aided  by  a  few  indicia  scat- 
tered here  and  there  through  the  various  Reports  of  Con- 
federate Commanders. 

Keyes  was  engaged  mainly  at  Malvera  Hill;  we  put  his 
entire  loss  in  that  battle. — Sumner  was  engaged  at  Savage 
Station,  Frazier's  Farm,  and  Malvern ;  we  divide  his  loss 
between  tliose  three  engagements. — lleintzelman  at  Fra- 
zier's Farm  and  Malvern;  Ave  divide  his  loss  between 
them.  McCall  was  at  Mechanicsville,  where  he  lost  about 
300,  and  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  Farm,  losing  about 
equally  in  each.  I'orter  was  chiefly  engaged  at  Cold 
Harbor  and  Malvern:  we  put  three-fourths  of  his  loss  at 
the  fonner.     Of  Franklin's  corps,  half  with  Slocum  was  at 


Cold  Harbor,  the  other  half  with  Smith  at  Garland's  and 
Price's  Farms,  and  elsewhere ;  we  put  tv/o-thirds  of  his 
loss  at  Cold  Harbor,  dividing  the  remainder  among  the 
other  engagements. 

Jackson  was  engaged  at  Cold  Harbor  and  slightly  at 
Malvern;  D.  H.  Hill  at  Mechanicsville,  Cold  Harbor,  and 
Malvern:  both  of  .these  distinguish  between  their  losses 
in  each  engagement.  A.  P.  Hill  was  at  Mechanicsville, 
Cold  Harbor,  and  Frazier's  Farm.  We  estimate  his  loss 
in  the  first  at  750,  in  the  last  at  900,  leaving  the  remain- 
der for  Cold  Harbor.  Longstreet  was  fit  Cold  Harbor  and 
Frazier's  Farm;  we  put  his  loss  in  the  latter  battle  at 
1100,  leaving  the  remainder  for  Cold  Harbor. 

Fioni  these  data  we  construct  the  following  approxi- 
mate table  of 


Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  Several  Engagements. 


Union. 

CONFEDERATK.                                                   { 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Total. 

Mechanicsville 

50 
675 
100 
350 
375 

32 

250 

3250 

500 

1700 

1800 
209 

300 

3925 

600 

2050 

2175 

231 

250 
1500 
75 
325 
900 
101 

1,250 
8,000 

325 
1,700 
3,500 

480 

1,500 
9,500 

400 
2,025 
4,400 

.5S1 

Cold  Harbor 

Savage' s  Station 

Frazier's  Farm 

Malvern  Hill 

Skirmishes  (say) 

Total 

1.582 

7709 

9291 

1        31.51 

15,2.'>5         1         n). 4.115         1 

1-              J 

SUMMER  LOXGINGS. 


SOFTLY  falls  the  feathery  snow 
Over  the  valley  and  on  to  tlie  hills, 
Into  the  silent  lake  beloAv, 
As  the  delicate  .shower  the  wide  .air  fill', 
Dropping  so  gently  without  a  sound. 
And  lying  so  white  on  the  frozen  ground! 

Pure  and  beautiful  seems  the  snow, 

Falling  so  noiselessly  out  of  the  sky ; 
But  1  long  for  the  winter  days  to  go. 
For  the  barren  months  to  hasten  by, 

And  bring  me  the  Summer,  fresh  and  green, 
When  the  woods  are  hung  with  their  leafy  screen. 

I  long  to  walk  by  the  meadow  brooks, 

To  haunt  the  fields  and  the  woods  once  more, 
To  loiter  long  in  the  shady  nooks. 
To  tread  the  paths  I  have  trod  before, 
Or  under  the  spreading  boughs  to  lie 
And  watch  the  clouds  in  the  azure  sky. 

Close  to  me  there  will  the  wild  bee  hum 
His  drowsy  tune  in  the  meadow  grass, 
And  the  wandering  winds  will  go  and  come, 
Gently  fanning  my  cheek  as  they  pass; 

Tlien  haste,  sweet  Summer,  my  whole  heart  longs 
For  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  birds'  gay  songs. 


Oh,  glorious  Queen  of  the  halcyon  year! 
By  vernal  paths  of  the  joyous  Spring, 
On  rosy  footsteps,  my  love,  draw  near; 
Oh,  haste,  sweet  Summer!   hasten  and  bring 
The  warmth  that  lives  in  the  sunbeam's  light, 
And  the  dews  which  drop  from  the  lids  of  niglit 

Oh,  regal  Summer,  I  long  for  thee 

As  the  turtle-dove  for  its  mate  when  away ! 
Sweet  is  the  scent  of  thy  breath  to  me: 
So  come  in  thy  beauty,  nor  long  delay. 
But  bring  the  joy  of  thy  honeyed  hour.". 
The  birds'  gay  songs  and  the  beautiful  flowers. 

Oh,  hasten  with  showers  of  silver  rain. 

Blight,  flashing  rain  from  the  skies  above. 
To  ripen  the  fields  of  bearded  grain. 
And  teach  us  the  lesson  of  God's  great  love ! 
Oh,  glorious  Summer,  Queen  of  the  year, 
On  the  viewless  pinions  of  Time  draw  near ! 

With  crimson  and  gold  will  the  sunsets  burn 
Far  down  in  the  west  at  the  close  of  day: 
Oh,  haste,  sweet  Summer,  haste  to  return ! 
Ah,  when  will  the  Winter  pass  away? 

My  heart  with  a  passionate  yearning  longs 

For  the  beautiful  flowers  and  the  birds'  gay  songs. 
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WHAT  HOPE  BELL  FOUND  IN  flER 

STOCKING. 

I. 

JUST  outside  Mrs.  Bell's  boarding-house, 
three  little  maids,  of  five,  and  six,  and  sev- 
en, were  discussing  the  approaching  Christmas 
with  all  the  ardor  of  their  years. 

"  PFeVe going  to  have  a  free.'"  exclaimed  one 
of  the  small  damsels  with  an  accent  of  triumph, 
which  was  very  aggravating  to  the  other  small 
damsels  who  were  not  going  to  have  a  tree.  But 
Janey  Evans,  the  eldest  of  the  party,  was  equal 
to  the  emergency. 

"Pooh,  we've  had  a  hundred  trees!"  she  re- 
turned with  a  cool  disdain  which  quite  quenched 
the  triumphant  assertion.  Her  hearers  didn't 
stop  to  question  the  overwhelming  statement  of 
a  hundred  Christmas's  in  the  lifetime  of  a  seven- 
year-old,  so  Miss  Janey  had  the  full  benefit  of 
a  conqueror. 

"It's  so  much  nicer,  hanging  up  your  stock- 
ing," Janey  proceeded,  "and  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  it  crammed  full!" 

"  Yes  ;  but  then  there's  the  beautiful  candles, 
and  the  music,  and  the  dancing!"  put  in  the 
other  again,  valiantly. 

But  Janey  was  not  to  be  routed  from  her  po- 
sition, and  away  she  went  on  the  full  tide  of 
imagination,  describing  such  glories  in  stocking- 
hanging  as  quite  dazzled  her  auditors.  Yet 
Janey  was  very  far  from  feeling  all  she  said, 
though  she  wouldn't  have  acknowledged  it  even 
to  herself ;  for  the  beautiful  candles,  the  music, 
and  the  dancing,  had  great  cliarms  for  Janey. 

"  Isn't  it  a  great  deal  nicer  to  hang  up  your 
stocking,  Miss  Hope?"  she  asked  Miss  Bell,  con- 
fidentially, pursuing  the  vexed  question  half  an 
hour  after  at  the  tea-table. 

"A  great  deal  nicer  than  what,  Janey?" 
"Than  Christmas-trees!"  and  Janey  looked 
up  eagerly  into  Hope's  face,  for  ' '  Miss  Hope" 
was  a  famous  ally  of  hers. 

"Well,  I  used  to  like  it  better  than  any  thing, 
though  Christmas-trees  are  very  nice,  Janey," 
answered  Miss  Bell,  pleasantly. 

Janey  was  radiant,  and  only  wished  that  May 
Franklin  could  have  heard  that  first  part  of  the 
sentence. 

"Shall  you  hang  up  your  stocking,  Miss 
Hope  ?"  the  little  girl  asked,  with  animated  inter- 
est. 

"  I  ?  oh,  I'm  too  old  for  that,  Janey.  I 
haven't  hung  up  my  stocking  for  a  long,  long 
time." 

As  she  concluded  these  words  there  seemed 
to  steal  into  her  tones  a  sad  and  wistful  accent, 
which  even  Janey  noticed. 

"Oh,  Miss  Hope,  I'm  sure  you're  not  too 
old!" 

Hope  laughed  now  at  the  earnest  commiser- 
ation the  little  girl  displayed. 

"But  I'm  sure  I  am,  Janey;  and  then  no- 
body would  think  to  put  any  thing  into  my  stock- 
ing. It's  only  the  little  folks,  like  you,  dear, 
whose  stockings  are  remembered." 


This  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in 
quite  a  low  tone  of  voice  ;  for  Janey's  place  was 
between  her  mother  and  Miss  Hope,  and  higher 
up  the  table  there  was  a  gay,  skirmishing  talk, 
which  covered  every  thing  else.  But  just  round 
the  corner,  at  Miss  Bell's  right,  sat  Mr.  Wey- 
mer,  and  all  at  once  Janey  appealed  to  hira  in 
a  way  that  disclosed  to  Hope  that  she  had  had 
another  listener  than  her  small  companion. 

Janey,  in  glancing  up  after  that  last  remark 
of  Hope's,  had  caught  Mr.  Weymer's  eye  and 
an  amused  smile  which  went  sliding  round  his 
mouth  ;  so  she  appealed  to  him  forthwith  : 

"Mr.  Weymer  do  you  think  Miss  Hope  is  too 
old  to  hang  up  her  stocking  ?" 

"I  don't  know  Miss  Hope's  age,"  Mr.  Wey- 
mer answered,  a  little  mischievously. 

"It  is  more  than  three  times  Janey's,"  Hope 
answered,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Three  times  mine;  and  I'm  seven!" 
"Now  for  your  multiplication  table,  Janey," 
said  Mr.  Weymer,  with  his  glimmer  of  fun. 

Janey  ran  it  over  in  her  mind,  with  moving 
lips  and  a  knot  in  her  brow,  and  presently  broke 
out  in  triumph:  "Three  times  seven  is  twen- 
ty-one. Oh,  but  how  much  more.  Miss  Hope  ?" 
Hope  laughed  outright  at  this.  "  Three  more, 
Janey,  now  how  much  does  that  make  ?" 

"Twenty-four!"  almost  shouted  Janey  in 
her  excitement  of  success.  Then  in  a  moment 
Janey's  bright  countenance  fell. 

"Why,  Miss  Hope,  you're  pretty  near  as  old 
as  my  mother  !  I  heard  aunt  Jane  say  the  other 
day  that  mamma  was  twenty-six,  and  that  is 
only  two  years  older  than  twenty-four." 

Hope  blushed  the  least  bit  at  Janey's  solemn 
way,  but  said,  smiling  : 

"Well,  that  spoils  me  for  hanging  my  stock- 
ing, doesn't  it  ?" 

"No,"  answered  Janey,  stoutly;  "nothing 
spoils  you.''' 

"Not  even  twenty-four  years,  eh?"  Hope  re- 
turned, a  trifle  mirthfully.  "I  can  remember 
when  twenty-four  seemed  very  old  to  me,  too, 
Janey,"  she  concluded,  in  a  musing  way,  but 
still  smiling. 

"And  doesn't  it  now.  Miss  Hope?" 
"Yes,    sometimes;    perhaps    it    does    now, 
Janey." 

Hope  had  forgotten  for  the  last  few  sentences 
that  there  was  any  other  listener  than  Janey, 
for  she  spoke  as  she  was  often  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  with  this  little  companion — half  to  her- 
self, as  it  were.  Lifting  her  head,  she  caught 
the  keen  gaze  of  Mr.  Weymer,  and  then  she 
wondered  if  Mr.  Weymer's  next  neighbor,  Mr. 
Camden,  had  heard  her,  and  she  blushed  slight- 
ly as  she  wondered.  But  she  could  not  have 
told  why  she  wondered,  nor  why  she  blushed. 
She  did  not  care  whether  Mr.  Camden  had 
heard  her  conversation  or  not,  yet  it  interest- 
ed her  to  wonder  about  it.  And  with  these 
thoughts,  which  were  half  annoyance,  she  was 
annoyed  still  more  by  his  suddenly  raising  his 
eyes  and  meeting  hers  fixed  upon  him.  He 
smiled  pleasantly — and  a  smile  on  Harry  Cam- 
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den's  lips  was  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  you  could  meet — arfd,  smiling,  leaned 
forward  a  little  and  said  something.  It  was  a 
very  small  something — just  a  word  or  two — but 
it  sounded  gracious  and  complimentary,  as  all 
his  words  to  women  did,  and  Hope  felt  pleased 
to  hear  it.  A  while  after,  she  stood  in  the  hall, 
giving  some  direction  to  a  servant,  and  think- 
ing, in  a  weary  sort  of  way,  of  the  bills  she 
must  make  out  for  her  mother  that  night,  when 
Harry  Camden  came  stepping  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  dressed  for  the  opera,  and  whistling  ab- 
sently the  drinking  song  in  Lucrezia^  while  he 
leisurely  pulled  on  a  pearl-tinted  glove.  He 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  as  he  saw  Miss 
Bell,  made  a  pleasant  remark  or  two,  smiled 
that  old  smile  of  his,  all  the  time  looking  at  her 
with  the  handsomest  eyes  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
then,  with  a  good-night,  went  out.  Hope  had 
noted  his  elegant  attire — quiet,  yet  perfect  in 
style — his  degage  air,  and  even  the  delicate 
perfume,  so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible, 
which  hung  about  him  as  he  stood  there  for 
that  moment;  and  she  smiled  bitterly  as  she 
went  up  to  her  room,  and  said  to  herself: 
"What  business  have  I  to  please  myself,  for  a 
moment  even,  with  that  youth's  graces?  We 
live  in  two  different  worlds."  And  then  she 
sat  down  to  her  task  of  making  out  bills  for  her 
mother,  while  Mrs.  Bell  was  busy  at  the  same 
table  over  a  basket  of  mending.  Mrs.  Bell 
looked  up  as  Hope  began  her  work,  and  no- 
ticing her  weary  face,  said:  "I  wouldn't  do 
those  to-nii;ht,  Hope;  you  look  tired." 

•'  Oh,  it  isn't  that ;  I  don't  think  I'm  tired — 
only  a  little  out  of  sorts,  mother." 

"  What's  put  you  out  of  sorts,  Hope  ?" 

"Oh,  somebody  else's  rose  leaves  prove  my 
thorns,  I  suppose." 

Mrs.  Bell  knew  well  enough  what  Hope 
meant;  she  was  used  to  Hope's  figures  of 
speech  when  she  was  a  little  bitter. 

"Hope," she  said,  after  a  minute's  pause,  "I 
wish  you  would  apply  for  a  school." 

"  Now,  mother,  I  have  made  you  think  I  am 
very  unhappy  and  discontented  by  my  black 
looks,  and  my  grumbling  speech.  I'm  only 
cross,  that's  all :  and  as  for  the  school — in  the 
first  place,  I  couldn't  get  one  if  I  should  try ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  I  want  to  stay  at 
home  with  you.  Who's  going  to  make  out 
bills  for  you,  and  go  a-shopping,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  things,  you  dear  little  old  lady,  you  ?" 

Mrs.  Bell  smiled,  but  she  sighed,  too.  Pres- 
ently she  began  again,  in  a  graver  and  more  de- 
termined tone :  "  Hope,  I  know  you're  a  help 
to  me,  but  it  Avorries  me  all  the  time.  I  think 
every  day,  if  I  should  die,  what's  to  become  of 
Hope — what  would  she  do  ?  Now,  don't  turn 
it  off,  Hope ;  we  ought  to  look  out  for  such 
things." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  have  thought  of  that,  too ; 
and  why  couldn't  I  stay  on  here,  with  Aunt 
Hannah,  or  Aunt  Nancy  for  a  matron,  if — " 

"  Oh,  Hope,  it  would  never,  never  do.  You're 
too  young,  and  too  pretty,  and  inexperienced." 


Hope  laughed,  faintly,  "Young  and  pretty, 
and  inexperienced.  Now,  mother,  I'm  neither 
very  young,  nor  very  pretty,  nor  inexperienced, 
and  every  year  would  remedy  those  defects,  too. 
But  don't  let  us  talk  of  it,  mother.  I  can't  go 
away  from  you  when  you  need  me,  if  I  could 
get  a  school,  and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear 
you  talk  of  dying."  Hope's  voice  was  hyster- 
ical, and  Mrs.  Bell  changed  the  subject,  as  she 
noted  this  fact.  The  Bells  had  never  been  very 
rich,  but  they  had  been  what  is  called  "  well  off" 
before  Mr.  Bell  died  ;  well  off,  and  though  nei- 
ther aristocratic  nor  fashionable,  in  a  good  posi- 
tion. But  after  Mr.  Bell's  death  it  was  found 
that  there  was  very  little  left,  when  his  business 
was  settled  up,  for  his  wife  and  daughter  to  live 
upon.  Mrs.  Bell  was  an  energetic  woman,  with 
a  great  deal  of  courage,  so  she  set  about  what 
she  knew  must  be  done  sooner  or  later — opening 
a  boarding-house.  This  was  when  Hope  was 
sixteen  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  Hope  had 
been  her  mother's  dependence  in  all  manner 
of  ways.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  Mrs.  Bell  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  Hope  in  a  school 
long  ago ;  but  Hope  never  would  consent  to 
making  an  application,  for  besides  being  doubt- 
ful of  success,  she  wouldn't  leave  her  mother. 
It  was  a  wearing  life — the  more  so,  perhaps, 
that  both  Hope  and  Mrs.  Bell  were  proud,  and 
sensitive,  and  refined. 

n. 

Proud  and  sensitive  and  refined,  Hope  looked 
all  that  when  she  went  out  the  next  day  to  do 
some  shopping.  It  wasn't  fineries  Hope  was 
going  to  buy,  but  table-linen,  and  other  house- 
keeping articles  for  her  mother.  As  she  passed 
down  the  street  Harry  Camden  met  her,  and 
lifted  his  hat  to  her  with  that  charming  grace  of 
his  and  the  pleasant  smile. 

He  was  always  meeting  her  in  this  way.  It 
was  but  that  morning  that  she  came  upon  him 
in  the  parlor,  and  he  had  kept  her  talking  with 
him  until  Mrs.  Evans  appeared.  He  had  been 
particularly  agreeable  and  genial  in  that  talk, 
and  Hope  had  enjoyed  it  with  a  pleased  sense  of 
flattery  ;  and  then  there  had  crossed  her  a  vague 
doubt  which  thrilled  her  with  mortification,  as 
Mrs.  Evans  entered.  For  at  that  moment  Mr. 
Camden  ceased  his  talk,  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  latter  lady.  Two  or  three 
times  this  same  kind  of  thing  had  happened,  or 
perhaps  Hope  wouldn't  have  noticed  it ;  but  now 
it  had  begun  to  give  her  a  disagreeable  suspi- 
cion of  Mr.  Harry  Camden.  It  looked  as  if  he 
didn't  care  to  be  observed  tete-a-tete  with  his 
landlady's  daughter.  And  then,  ten  minutes 
after,  felt  ashamed  of  her  suspicion,  he  was  so 
suave  and  courteous.  Altogether,  perhaps  Hope 
interested  herself  more  than  was  good  for  her, 
in  the  ways  of  this  handsome  Harry  Camden. 
She  was  by  no  means  in  love  with  the  young 
gentleman,  but  he  had  touched  her  imagination 
with  his  grace  and  fine  looks,  and  that  air  of  a 
cavalier  there  was  about  him.  Well,  this  morn- 
ing   she  went   about   her    shopping   with  that 
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glance  of  handsome  Harry's  haunting  her  now 
and  then,  and  making  her  a  little  less  heedfnl 
of  her  work  in  hand.  It  was  near  dinner-time 
when  she  had  finished,  and  as  she  hurried  out 
to  catch  her  car  at  the  next  square  she  was  over- 
taken by  the  storm  which  had  been  impending 
for  hours.  It  was  a  cold,  driving  rain,  and  she 
had  no  umbrella.  A  mile  from  home,  one  car 
lost,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  another.  Here 
was  a  predicament. 

"  If  I  had  only  an  umbrella  I  would  not  mind, 
but  I  shall  ruin  my  bonnet,"  she  thought,  de- 
spairingly. But  at  this  juncture  who  should 
come  round  the  corner  but  Mr.  Camden  and 
Mr.  Weymer?  Handsome  Harry  had  his  arm 
linked  in  Mr.  Weymer's,  and  he  Avas  walking  un- 
der Mr.  Weymer's  umbrella,  while  he  carried 
his  own  closed  under  his  other  arm.  He  stopped 
suddenly  at  sight  of  Hope  : 

"  Out  in  this  rain,  Miss  Bell !  How  fortunate 
that  I  should  meet  you,  for  you  have  no  um- 
brella, and  you  see  I  have  an  extra  one,  thanks 
to  Weymer  !  Will  you  take  this  ?"  and  he  hand- 
ed his  extra  one  to  her,  and,  bowing  with  his 
cavalier  grace,  turned  to  Weymer  again. 

A  queer  look  came  into  Hope's  face  at  this, 
and,  glancing  accidentally  at  Mr.  Weymer,  she 
saw  her  queer  look  reflected,  as  it  were  ;  and  in 
the  next  moment  the  latter  gentleman  had  put 
his  own  umbrella  into  Harry's  hands,  and  ap- 
proached her  with  an  "  Allow  me.  Miss  Bell  ?" 
And  almost  before  she  knew  it  he  had  her  arm 
in  his,  and  he  was  carrying  her  two  or  three 
troublesome  little  packages,  and  holding  the  um- 
brella over  her  head. 

Hope  gave  a  little  laugh,  which  was  partly 
embarrassment  and  partly  amusement,  and  Mr. 
Weymer  met  it  with  a  smile  which  brightened 
his  grave  face  wonderfully. 

She  had  always  liked  Mr.  Weymer,  but  had 
never  quite  understood  him.  She  had  thought 
him  a  gentleman  certainly,  but  one  who  was  a  lit- 
tle wanting  in  affability  and  graciousness.  And 
the  contrast  between  him  and  Harry  Camden  just 
now  was  curious,  if  nothing  more.  And  how 
his  face  had  lighted  at  her  laugh !  Something 
possessed  Hope — I  think  it  must  have  been  her 
good  angel,  though  she  did  not  know  it — to  fol- 
low up  this  laugh  with  a  flow  of  her  easiest, 
happiest  talk.  Mr.  Weymer,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, met  her  more  than  half-way  in  this  at- 
tempt. He  was  so  genial  and  pleasant  that 
Hope  was  astonished,  and  she  forgot  her  shy- 
ness and  pride  enough  to  say  gayly,  as  they  ap- 
proached her  home:  "Why,  Mr.  Weymer,  I 
tliink  I  never  got  acquainted  with  you  before  to- 
day." 

And  he  answered,  quickly:  "It  wasn't  my 
fault,  Miss  Bell." 

Hope  blushed,  for  she  knew  how  she  had  al- 
ways looked  the  other  side  of  Mr.  Weymer 
when  handsome  Harry  sat  there,  and  it  morti- 
fied her  a  little  to  think  of  it  now.  But  Hope 
was  greatly  puzzled  at  Harry  Camden's  demean- 
or. Shortly  after  this  street  encounter  she  sud- 
denly seemed  to  have  become  more  valuable  in 


his  eyes,  and  he  treated  her  with  much  more 
empressement.  One  day  the  secret  came  out. 
I  won't  let  it  come  out  here,  but  wait  until  Hope 
finds  out  what  was  in  her  stocking  Christmas 
morning. 

Only  four  weeks  to  that  Christmas  morning, 
and  Janey  talked  every  day  about  it,  and  quoted 
Miss  Hope  at  every  turn.  "  And  you  must  be 
sure  and  hang  up  your  stocking,  Miss  Hope,  for 
I  am  going  to  put  something  in  it,''  she  said,  with 
a  great  air  of  mystery,  one  night  at  the  table. 

And  to  satisfy  her,  Hope  promised,  laughing 
as  she  caught  Mr.  Weymer's  eye,  and  asking 
mischievously:"  You're  sure  you  don't  think 
I'm  too  old,  Janey  ?" 

"No,  indeed  !    Is  she,  Mr.  Weymer?" 

But  Mr.  Weymer  only  smiled,  yet  his  eyes 
looked  at  Hope  as  if  he  might  have  paid  her  a 
compliment,  if  it  was  in  his  way  to  pay  compli- 
ments; and  Hope  blushed  at  the  look  more  than 
she  would  at  any  words. 

Hope  was  getting  better  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wejmer  every  day  now,  and  she  found  him  the 
kindest  of  friends ;  and  certainly  not  wanting, 
as  she  had  thought,  in  affability  or  graciousness, 
though  he  was  not  such  an  elegant  as  Harry  Cam- 
den. Harry  Camden,  you  see,  still  held  Hope's 
fancy  in  a  measure  ;  for  Hope  was  imaginative, 
and  he  looked  so  like  a  hero  she  couldn't  give 
up  the  idea  that  he  must  be  one.  Twenty-four 
years  old,  and  not  inexperienced  she  thought 
herself,  yet  Hope  was  making  some  strange  mis- 
takes. 

Mrs.  Bell  had  never  got  over  that  "worry" 
about  Hope's  future,  though  she  didn't  speak  of 
it  again.  It  was  always  in  her  mind  what  would 
become  of  Hope  if  she  should  be  taken  away. 
And  between  this  worry,  and  that  other  worry 
of  pleasing  twenty  different  people,  the  poor 
lady  actually  got  sick  at  last  of  a  fever. 

Hope  came  down  stairs  the  morning  her  mo- 
ther gave  out  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 
a  face  that  betrayed  her  heart.  Harry  Camden 
met  her  with  his  gracious  speeches,  and  never 
noticed  her  depression.  And  when  she  told  him 
that  her  mother  was  sick,  with  that  low,  stifled 
tone  of  apprehension,  handsome  Harry  was  very 
sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  and  he  said  so  two  or 
three  times  in  the  nicest  phrases  imaginable ; 
but  somehow  he  seemed  aii  endless  way  off  to 
Hope  then,  and  his  nice  phrases  made  her  im- 
patient. And  then  it  was,  when  she  felt  deso- 
late and  aching  for  some  sympathetic  word,  that 
Mr.  Weymer  came  up,  unfolding  his  morning 
paper,  with  his  grave  face  full  of  serious  inquiry, 
and  asked,  earnestly:  "What  is  it— what  is  the 
matter.  Miss  Bell?" 

"My  mother  is  sick."  Three  little  words 
sadly  and  very  quietly  said ;  but  Mr.  Weymer 
knew  all  they  meant  to  Hope  Bell.  He  too 
said,  "  I  am  very  sorry."  The  same  words  that 
Harry  Camden  had  said,  but  his  tone  and  man- 
ner were  so  near  and  cordial,  that  Hope  felt  as  if 
a  hand  had  been  stretched  out  to  help  her  over 
this  dark  way.  And  it  was  so.  Through  the 
three   anxious,    weary  weeks   of  waiting  and 
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watching  and  working  which  followed,  this 
grave,  quiet  man,  who  never  made  any  show  or 
fuss  about  any  thing,  was  of  infinite  service  and 
consolation  to  Hope.  Always  making  her  way 
easier  in  some  manner ;  always  ready  with  ad- 
vice, or  sympathy,  or  assistance. 

''  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  with- 
out you,  Mr.  Weym.er,"  she  said,  in  a  little  burst 
of  gratitude,  one  day,  at  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks,  when  her  mother  began  to  mend. 

His  fiice  lighted.  "  I  am  very  glad  if  I  have 
been  of  use  to  you,  Miss  Bell,  but  it  is  very  lit- 
tle I  have  done.'' 

"Oh,  it  was  every  thing  to  me;  you  have 
been  a  real  friend,  and  I  can  never  thank  you — 
never." 

"Don't  speak  of  thanking  me,  Hope.  I"  — 
But  just  here,  through  the  folding-door,  Mr. 
Camden  appeared,  and  Janey  followed  him. 

There  were  signs  of  emotion  on  Hope's  face 
which  Mr.  Camden  did  not  fail  to  mark  with  an 
inquiring  glance,  and  the  interruption  might 
have  been  awkward  but  for  Janey's  childish  pres- 
ence. Janey  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  excite- 
ment, for  to-morrow  was  Christmas. 

"  And  you'll  hang  up  your  stocking,  won't 
you,  Miss  Hope?"  she  cried  out,  as  she  came 
running  in  after  Mr.  Camden. 

"What's  that  about  a  stocking?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Camden,  glad  of  Janey's  matter-of-fact  sub- 
ject just  at  this  moment. 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know  to-night  is  Christmas- 
eve,  and  Miss  Hope  has  promised  to  hang  up 
her  stocking;  haven't  you,  Miss  Hope?"  and 
Janey  went  on  in  a  voluble  chatter,  ending  up 
with  :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Camden,  yoa  put  something  in 
Miss  Hope's  stocking,  won't  you?" 

"  Indeed  I  will, "declared  Mr.  Camden,  laugh- 
ing, but  looking  at  Hope  as  if  he  meant  it. 

Janey  did  not  ask  "Sir.  Weymer  to  put  some- 
thing in  Miss  Hope's  stocking,  for  she  had  a  sus- 
picion that  Mr.  Weymer  thought  INIiss  Hope  was 
too  old  for  that. 

"But  where  shall  I  hang  my  stocking,  Ja- 
ney?" Hope  asked,  smilingly. 

"  Oh,  on  the  door.  Miss  Hope — then  yon 
won't  know  any  thing  about  it  until  to-morrow 
morning.  I  always  lie  awake,  oh,  ever  so  long  I 
waiting  and  watching,  till  mamma  gets  all  out 
of  patience  with  me." 

Hope  laughed  outright  at  the  thought  of  Ja- 
ney's allowance  for  her  curiosity  ;  but  Janey  was 
unconsciously  a  truer  prophet  than  Hope  had 
been  aware,  for  in  spite  of  herself  Hope  lay 
awake  a  long,  long  time  ;  and,  lying  awake,  she 
could  not  help  wondering  if  Mr.  Camden  had 
been  in  earnest  when  he  had  said  the  last  thing 
to  her.  "Be  sure  and  hang  up  your  stocking, 
Miss  Bell." 

And  then  she  remembered  Mr.  Weymer's  earn- 
est eyes  bent  upon  her,  when  she  had  colored 
a  little  at  this,  and  she  remembered  it  with  a 
.ureat  deal  of  annoyance,  and  wished  as  she  lay 
there  thinking,  over  and  over  again,  that  she 
hadn't  that  fooli.sh  habit  of  bhi.shing  at  nothing  : 
'■  What  would  Mr.  Wevmer  think?" 


What  Mr.  Weymer  would  think  seemed  to 
trouble  Hope  more  than  any  thing  that  night. 
But  after  a  while  she  dropped  asleep,  and  lost 
all  her  troubles  and  weariness  and  curiosity.  It 
was  a  blessed  sleep  of  rest  and  peace  after  her 
three  weeks'  anxiety,  and  she  awoke  with  a  feel- 
ing of  childlike  refreshment  to  hear  the  sweet 
chimes  from  the  old  Catholic  tower  on  the  next 
street  ringing  in  the  Christmas  morn.  Invol- 
untarily a  prayer  of  thankfulness  rose  to  her  lips 
for  the  mercy  which  had  made  this  Christmas 
morn  so  peaceful  to  her.  Three  weeks  ago  her 
soul  had  been  in  a  tumult  of  fear  and  anxiety ; 
now  the  fear  was  over.  That  dear  mother  was 
getting  well.  She  thought  of  nothing  else  but 
this  for  a  while ;  then,  all  at  once,  Janey's  admo- 
nition to  hang  up  her  stocking,  and  Mr.  Cam- 
den's reiteration  of  it  flashed  into  her  mind. 
She  sprang  up  softly,  laughing,  yet  curious  as 
Janey  herself,  and  cautiously  opening  her  door, 
reached  out  her  hand  for  tlie  stocking  she  had 
hung  to  keep  her  promise.  It  was  a  dainty  lit- 
tle stocking,  and  white  as  drifted  snow — not 
at  all  an  unfit  receptacle  for  the  daintiest  gifts, 
and  very  dainty  indeed  was  the  pretty  scarf  she 
drew  out  first — Janey's  gift  she  knew  from  the 
slip  of  paper  pinned  on  it  whereon  Janey  had 
printed  in  round,  childish  letters :  "  To  my  dear 
Miss  Hope,  from  her  loving  Janey." 

But  there  was  something  else.  Had  Mr. 
Camden  really  ? — Yes,  it  must  be.  Slowly  she 
drew  it  forth — a  long  and  slender  package. 
What!  yes,  a  charming  party  fan,  such  as  Hope 
might  have  carried  once  when  she  was  sixteen, 
for  Hope  had  got  out  of  the  way  of  parties  since 
that  time.  They  were  too  expensive  affairs, 
even  if  Iier  friends  chose  to  remember  her.  She 
sighed  a  little  as  she  looked  at  this  pretty  toy — 
white  and  pearl  laid  and  perfumed — and  thought 
to  herself,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
need  such  a  thing ;  but  of  course  she  shouldn't. 
Wait  a  moment,  Hope ;  do  not  be  too  hasty ; 
you  can  not  tell  what  you  may  need. 

She  laid  the  fan  down,  thinking  it  was  very 
kind  of  Mr.  Camden,  for  she  knew  it  was  from 
him  by  the  card  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
with  "Mr.  Camden's  compliments  and  a  Merry 
Christmas"  written  on  it.  Very  kind  and  very 
graceful  of  him  ;  but  an  odd  thought  stole  into 
her  mind,  that  Mr.  Weymer  wouldn't  have  cho- 
sen such  a  gift  for  her.  She  lay  there  thinking 
of  this,  when  she  saw  there  was  still  something 
else  in  that  little  stocking.  Mr,  Camden  wasn't 
content  with  his  compliments !  But  that  isn't 
Mr.  Camden's  writing,  and  there  is  something 
in  the  note.  Another  Christmas  gift!  How 
fortunate  she  is!  As  she  opens  this  note  out 
rolls  a  ring — an  old-fashioned  ring  of  ruby  and 
pearl,  and  this  is  what  the  note  says  about  it : 

"This  ring  was  once  worn  by  my  mother,  and  her  name 
was  1  lope — Hope  Weymer.  For  some  time  I  have  wished, 
how  ardently  I  can  scarcely  tell— that  it  might  be  worn 
again  by  one  who  would  be  another  Hope  Weymer.  And 
with  this  wish  I  send  it  to  Hope  Cell.  Will  she  wear, 
it?" 

As  Hope  read  this  note,  there  came  into  her 
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eyes  a  light  such  as  never  shone  on  sea  or  land  ; 
for,  before  to-day,  Hope  had  made  the  discovery 
that  Mr.  Weymer  was  of  a  great  deal  more  im- 
portance to  her  than  she  would  have  cared  to 
own.  With  this  light  in  her  eyes,  and  turning 
the  beautiful  old  ring  round  and  round  upon  her 
finger,  she  forgot  all  about  Mr,  Camden  and  his 
gift.  But  he  was  recalled  a  little  later.  She 
had  stolen  softly  into  her  mother's  room  with 
her  beautiful  ring,  and  the  story  it  told. 

"Oh,  Hope,  this  is  too  good  to  be  true!" 
cried  Mrs.  Bell.  "I  couldn't  wish  any  thing 
better  for  you ;  and  to  think  I  was  so  afraid  all 
the  time  that  you  were  thinking  too  much  of 
Harry  Camden's  meaningless  gallantries!" 

A  smile  flashed  over  Hope's  face. 

"I  am  afraid  I  did  think  too  much  of  hand- 
some Harry's  gallantries,  as  you  call  them,  mo- 
ther ;  but  when  I  began  to  know  Mr.  Weymer 
better,  I  began  to  sec  Harry  Camden  clearer — I 
suppose  by  the  contrast.  And  I  began  to  see 
that  Harry  was  more  a  hero  in  his  looks  than  in 
his  nature,  and  that,  like  a  great  many  vain 
young  men,  he  valued  persons  a  good  deal  at 
another's  valuation.  He  dazzled  and  puzzled 
me  for  a  time,  till  I  found  this  little  secret  out; 
but  after  that — "  And  here  Hope  laughed  soft- 
ly, and  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful  ring  that 
shone  upon  her  finger.  Mrs.  Bell  watched  her 
as  she  went  out,  with  a  great  thanksgiving  at 
her  heart.  She  shouldn't  worry  about  Hope 
any  more.  And  as  Hope  went  out  she  met 
Harry  Camden  upon  the  stairs,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  gift.  He  was  as  graceful  and  gra- 
cious as  ever,  but  Hope  could  see  he  was  a  lit- 
tle disappointed  that  she  did  not  seem  more 
impressed  by  that  gift.  How  could  she,  with 
that  beautiful  ring  upon  her  finger  ?  And  then 
Janey  came  flying  down. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Hope,  how  lovely  of  you  to  give 
me  such  a  doll!"  and  with  Janey  expatiating 
upon  her  doll,  and  a  mutual  expression  of  hap- 
py thanks,  they  went  into  the  parlor  together. 
And  there  Hope  met  Mr.  Weymer.  He  came 
forward  a  step  or  two,  with  an  anxious  look  in 
his  eyes.  But  when  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
meet  his  Christmas  greeting,  and  he  saw  the 
glimmer  of  his  mother's  ring,  the  anxious  look 
gave  place  to  such  sudden  joy  that  Mr.  Camden 
could  not  fail  to  see  it.  He  looked  at  the  two 
a  moment,  and  saw  it  all — the  ruby  ring  upon 
Hope's  finger,  and  the  shy  gladness  in  Hope's 
face.  In  that  moment  they  had  forgotten  him, 
but  when  Mr.  Weymer  recalled  himself  and  re- 
linquished Hope's  hand,  Mr.  Camden  was  ready 
with  a  graceful,  gracious  speech  of  congratula- 
tion ;  and  as  Hope  listened  to  it,  and  looked  at 
the  gracious,  graceful  person — though  she  felt 
kindly  enough  toward  the  young  man — she  was 
very  grateful  for  the  power  that  had  enabled  her 
to  discover  the  true  hero,  and  still  more  grateful 
that  this  hero  should  choose  her  out  of  all  the 
world ;  for  Hope,  with  the  pretty  exaggeration 
of  love,  thought  the  world  must  be  all  open  to 
Mr.  Weymer. 

"Now,   ain't  you   glad   you   hung  up  your 


stocking.  Miss  Hope?"  asked  Janey,  as  she 
hugged  her  new  doll,  and  watched  the  prepa- 
rations for  May  Franklin's  Christmas-tree  across 
the  way. 

"Very  glad,  Janey,"  answered  Miss  Hope, 
looking  into  Mr.  Weymer's  face  with  an  elo- 
quent glance. 

And  then  the  old  Catholic  tower  sent  out 
the  merriest  peal  you  ever  heard,  and  Hope's 
heart  thrilled  with  thankfulness  again  ;  and,  al- 
together, it  seemed  to  her  the  most  wonderful 
Christmas  that  had  ever  dawned. 

A  CHRISTMAS  VOYAGE  ACROSS 
THE  ATLANTIC. 

UT  are  you  not  afraid  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  at  such  an  inclement  season 
as  this  ?"  was  the  query  put  to  me  four  years 
ago  this  month.     I  write  this  in  December. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  replied ;  "a  man  who  has 
been  twice  round  the  world  —  twice  rounded 
Cape  Horn — need  surely  fear  no  other  voyage  ; 
and,  moreover,  what  is  a  3000  miles'  passage  in 
a  large  and  powerful  steamer  'but  a  few  days' 
short  trip  ?" 

And  yet  that  few  days'  short  trip,  which  I 
was  ready  to  undertake  with  such  easy  indiffer- 
ence, turned  out  the  most  trying  voyage  I  ever 
undertook,  and  never  wish  to  experience  again. 

I  had  come  to  America  from  New  Zealand  in 
a  return  whale-ship,  and  after  several  months' 
residence  in  the  States,  took  my  passage  home 
to  Great  Britain  in  a  large  steamer  which  still 
runs  from  this  port  of  New  York  to  Liverpool. 
I  went  on  board  one  Wednesday,  December, 
1861.  I  had  taken  a  steerage  passage,  as  my 
funds  were  then  nearly  run  out.  I  went  on 
board  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found 
all  in  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  a  start.  At 
noon  exactly  we  got  under  way,  but  had  not 
steamed  out  of  dock  above  an  hour  when  a 
dense  fog  came  on,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
stop.  All  that  afternoon  and  the  succeeding 
night  we  remained  in  the  same  place,  ringing 
an  alarm-bell  every  few  minutes,  and  it  was  not 
until  near  mid-day  on  Thursday  that  we  were 
enabled  once  more  to  make  a  start.  This  delay 
was  the  more  vexatious  to  me  from  my  having 
lost  nearly  the  whole  of  my  luggage,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  an  express-man,  to  whom  I 
had  intrusted  it  for  conveyance  from  the  hotel 
to  the  vessel.  I  found,  some  weeks  afterward, 
that  it  had  been  placed  on  board  a  ferry-boat  by 
mistake ;  and  after.  Heaven  only  knows,  how 
many  wanderings  and  adventures,  it  arrived  at 
last,  some  time  in  the  following  summer,  in 
England,  the  boxes  broken  open  and  deprived 
of  the  most  valuable  of  their  contents. 

I  fretted  and  fumed,  then,  over  the  delay  of 
the  steam-packet,  so  near  the  shore,  as  I  thought 
I  should  have  had  more  than  sufficient  time  to 
recover  my  missing  effects. 

On  Thursday,  at  noon,  we  once  more  got 
under  steam,  favored,  as  well,  by  a  good,  stiff, 
fair  breeze.     A  motley  mob  of  passengers  for- 
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ward,  consisting  of  some  thirty  males,  and  four- 
teen of  the  opposite  sex :  two  or  three  returning 
from  California,  laden  with  golden  spoil ;  three 
ex-militiamen,  and  a  Birmingham  man,  who 
came  on  board  hugging  a  demijohn  of  whisky, 
the  which  he  applied  most  assiduously  to  his 
lips,  with  scarce  any  intermission ;  several 
Irishmen,  and  one  or  two  Scotchmen,  and 
myself,  the  only  Englishman,  except  Brum- 
magem, as  we  called  him,  who  was  almost  a 
cosmopolitan.  Among  the  other  sex  were  two 
actresses,  and  a  popular  vocalist. 

Thursday  and  Friday  we  made  good  way, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  fair, 
speedy,  and  successful  voyage.  Friday  night 
we  were  all  disturbed  by  Brummagem,  Avho 
had  drunk  himself  into  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  aroused  us  and  alarmed  his  fe- 
male neighbor  in  the  cabin,  separated  from  him 
by  a  thin  wooden  partition,  by  violently  kicking 
down  the  partition  aforesaid,  considerably  to 
the  damage  of  his  feet,  and  then  tumbling  out 
of  his  bunk  with  an  open-bladed  bowie-knife, 
threatening  to  cut  all  our  throats.  I  rushed 
off  for,  and  returned  with,  the  doctor.  After 
some  delay,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of 
coaxing,  we  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to 
his  berth,  where,  after  taking  a  large  dose  of 
laudanum,  he  fell  asleep,  while  we  carefully  re- 
moved all  weapons  of  an  offensive  nature  from 
his  person.  The  jug  of  whisky  he  had  already 
emptied  :  beneath  his  pillow  were  a  quantity  of 
English  sovereigns — some  fifty  or  sixty.  Next 
morning  when  he  awoke,  his  first  look-out  was 
for  his  bottle,  and  we  found  him  snuflEing  at  the 
empty  hole. 

"Throw  it  overboard,"  said  his  neighbor,  an 
Irishman ;  "  shure  it's  a  marine." 

"No,"  he  replied;  "I  will  keep  it  for  the 
good  it  has  done" — that  good  being  well-nigh 
his  death. 

Of  all  the  characters  I  ever  met  with  his 
was  the  strangest.  The  cool,  quiet  way  he 
related  his  adventures  in  California,  told,  as 
they  were,  with  such  an  evident  simplicity 
as  to  bear  the  impress  of  truth ;  and  yet,  be- 
ing some  of  the  most  horrible  records  of  mur- 
der, theft,  and  almost  every  conceivable  crime, 
I  can  never  forget ;  and  yet,  amidst  all  was  a  sort 
of  careless  deviltry  and  good  temper,  and  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  generosity. 

Another  character  we  had  was  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  "Green  Isle,"  impulsive,  one 
moment  tipsy  and  sinning,  and  very  shortly  af- 
ter sober  and  repenting;  continually  uttering 
vows  and  making  resolutions,  the  next  moment 
to  be  broken ;  your  warmest  friend  one  hour, 
and  wanting  to  break  your  head  the  next.  Andy 
was  his  name. 

I  must  mention  two  more  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers before  I  proceed  with  the  account  of 
our  voyage.  One  was  an  old.  God-fearing 
man,  from  Rahway,  in  New  Jersey,  cheery, 
pleasant,  always  having  a  kind  word,  ever 
ready  to  do  a  kind  deed,  and  when  not  other- 
wise employed,  walking  up  and  down  the  nar- 


row space  between  our  berths,  singing  hymns, 
more  to  himself  than  for  the  delectation  of  oth- 
ers— him  we  called,  by  general  consent,  "Old 
Dad."  The  last  character  was  my  chum — the 
one  who  slept  in  the  berth  below  me — a  young 
Irishman  named  Conolly,  from  Chicago,  where 
he  had  been  an  employe  as  clerk  on  the  railway, 
on  his  road  home  to  Ireland  to  claim  some  prop- 
erty— a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Dublin.  He  was  a  brisk,  business-like, 
and  yet  gentlemanly  fellow. 

Our  neighbors,  the  ladies,  after  their  recovery 
from  sea-sickness,  mostly  spent  their  time  m 
singing ;  and  here,  by-the-way,  let  me  observe, 
as  surely  as  we  had  an  extra  spell  of  singing, 
so  surely  there  followed  a  gale  of  wind.  Over 
and  over  again  we  observed  this  to  be  the  case : 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  a  night  of  song 
we  had  a  gale — a  meteorological  phenomenon  I 
leave  Admiral  Fitzroy  and  Lieutenant  Maury 
to  explain. 

All  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  we  pro- 
gressed favorably;  strong,  steady  breeze,  and 
full  steam,  going,  according  to  the  almost  pro- 
verbial nautical  myth,  sixteen  knots  an  hour ; 
although  I  must  confess  my  experience  has  sel- 
dom or  never  really  exceeded  ten  knots  an  hour. 
We  spent  our  time  in  narrating,  each  in  tui'n, 
our  personal  adventures.     For  example  ; 

"Well,  chaps,  I  suppose  it's  now  my  turn" 
(Brummagem  loqtdter').  "I'm  no  hand  much 
at  what  you  call  tale-making,  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  once  happened  to  me  in  Francisco.  I  was 
green  then,  just  arrived,  in  fact,  and  not  up  to 
the  dodges  as  I  now  am.  I'm  a  printer  by 
trade,  and  a  rare  good  'un  it  is  at  times.  Yes, 
Sir  !  I  tell  you  I've  made  many  a  pile,  ay,  and 
spent  them  as  fast  as  made.  Well,  I'll  tell  you, 
my  first  job  was  at  the  newspaper  office — type 
setter — and  I  made  thirty  dollars  a  week.  I 
chumed  with  another  young  fellow  who  had  been 
at  the  diggings.  One  day  we  went  on  a  spree,  and 
both  got  blessed  tight — so  tight  I  got  wild  ;  I  do 
sometimes."  (We  all  believed  him,  for  we  had 
seen  a  specimen.)  "I  don't  know  how  it  happen- 
ed, but  a  fellow  at  the  bar  began  to  fight  me.  I 
tell  you  my  blood  was  up,  and  I  quickly  had  my 
knife  into  him  ;  see,  this  was  the  knife.  That  fel- 
low ain't  the  last  I  guess  it  has  touched.  I  believe 
he  died,  but  I  ain't  sure,  for  you  see  I  got  sobered 
like  at  the  row  they  kicked  up,  so  made  a  bee-line 
for  home,  and  packed  up  a  few  traps,  and  we — I 
and  my  chum — made  a  start  of  it  for  some  new 
diggings  he'd  heard  of.  Well,  we  got  there,  but  it 
wasn't  in  my  line,  do  you  see ;  my  hands  ain't 
used  to  such  hard  work  as  it  turned  out,  and  the 
grog-shops  were  a  long  way  off.  Bob,  however, 
made  out  pretty  well ;  and  I  stuck  to  it  as  well  as 
I  could,  until  one  day  we  agreed  to  go  down  to 
the  bar  for  a  drink;  and  we  went,  and  a  jolly 
time  we  had  of  it  for  a  day  or  two,  until  one 
night,  the  third  night  I  think  it  was,  mates,  we 
both  got  warm  like  at  a  game  at  Hooka  [si'cj, 

and  he   called  me  a  liar,  and    then  we 

fought  and  I  quieted  him ;  and  then  I  cut  for 
it,  but  I  got  his  belt.     I'm  sorry  now,  d'ye  see, 
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I  hurt  him  ;  but  it  was  just  here,  if  I  didn't  do  it 
to  him  he  would  have  to  me.  I  then  made  my 
way  back  to  Francisco,  and  took  up  my  old 
trade.     I'm  now  bound  for  home." 

I  can  not  give,  nor  should  I  like  to  try  to  give 
the  whole  account  of  his  adventures ;  and  yet 
this  man-murderer,  and  what  not  he  had  been 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  some  touch  of  soft- 
ness in  his  heart,  was  not  altogether  bad  (as 
who  is  ?)  ;  for  on  our  arrival  at  Glasgow  the 
following  morning  he  called  me  into  his  bed- 
room (he  was  then  far  advanced  in  a  consump- 
tion owing  to  his  habits),  and  told  me  he  wanted 
me  to  go  out  with  him,  and  help  him  to  buy  a 
new  suit  of  handsome  black  clothes,  and  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  saying  he  would  not  leave 
Glasgow  until  he  had  got  them  ;  "for  my  folks 
are  somewhat  more  than  common,  and  up  in 
the  world,  and  I  would  not  like  them  to  be 
ashamed  of  me,  or  their  neighbors  think  me  be- 
neath them."  And  so  he  staid  three  days  in 
Glasgow,  until  the  clothes  were  made ;  the  gold 
watch  and  chain  I  saw  bought  myself;  and 
doubtless  he  was  received  by  his  brother  as  one 
well  to  do — an  excellent  example  of  well-earned 
success,  to  be  shown  off  to  the  admiring  neigh- 
bors in  his  full-blown  glory  of  watch,  chain,  and 
dress. 

Monday  morning,  at  7  o'clock,  I  was  lying 
carelessly  in  my  berth,  lazily  smoking  a  short 
clay  pipe,  until  O'Conolly  had  finished  his  ablu- 
tions, and  done  with  soap,  dish,  and  towel,  and 
left  me  room  to  commence  mine.  For  so  we 
arranged  it,  turn  and  turn  about,  one  morning 
he  first,  the  next  morning  myself.  He  had  fin- 
ished and  at  length  gone  out  on  deck.  I  siill 
procrastinated,  not  liking  to  give  up  my  pipe 
just  as  I  was  in  the  full  relish  of  it,  and  so  an- 
other quarter  or  half  an  hour  passed  in  a  smoky, 
dreamy  state  of  quiescence,  out  of  which  I  was 
abruptly  startled  by  the  sudden  entrance  of 
Conolly,  pale,  agitated,  and  flurried. 

"Hollo I"  I  cried  out,  "what's  up,  man,  to 
scare  you  that  way?  Is  the  ship  going  to  the 
bottom,  or  have  you  seen  Jim's  ghost?"  (Brum- 
magem's chum's  ghost,  which  he  said  always 
haunted  him.) 

"I  believe,  Drummond,"  said  he,  "upon 
my  soul  I  do,  that  she  is  going  to  the  bottom — 
that — that  we  are  sinking." 

"Nonsense,  man,"  I  replied;  "Avhy  there's 
not  wind  enough  to  turn  a  child's  toy.  How 
can  she  sink  ?" 

'  He  said  no  more,  but  again  went  out,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  again  returned,  so  evident- 
ly frightened  that  I  caught  the  infection,  and, 
leaping  out  of  my  bunk,  began  to  hurry  on  my 
clothes  as  fast  as  my  excitement  would  let  me, 
listening  meanwhile  to  his  words — words  which 
came  stammering  out  of  his  trembling  and  quiv- 
ering lips : 

"  My  God,  Drummond,  we  are  sinking ! — we 
have  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  vessel  is  filling 
fast ;  we  are  going — going  down  to  the  bot- 
tom." 

A  few  moments  more  and  I  was  on  deck  my- 


self, still  thinking  and  hoping  that  Conolly  had 
either  mistaken  or  had  exaggerated  the  evil. 
The  steamer  was  an  iron  ship,  built  in  three 
compartments,  and  heavily  laden  with  wheat 
in  bulk ;  that  is,  put  loosely  down  in  the  hold 
without  bags.  So  heavily  laden  was  the  vessel, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  coal  for  the  use  of  the 
steamer  was  down  in  the  engine-room.  Going 
on  deck  I  met  with  the  first-mate,  who  was  just 
going  into  his  cabin,  having  come  up  out  of  the 
engine-room. 

"Mr.  Campbell,"  I  said,  "is  there  any  thing 
wrong  with  the  vessel  ?  Has  any  thing  gone 
amiss?" 

"Oh,  Yiothing  particular,"  said  he,  "just  a 
little  water  has  got  in — that  is  all." 

I  did  not,  however,  like  the  doubting  way  in 
which  he  said  it,  nor  yet  an  evident  eifort  he 
seemed  to  make  at  subduing  some  feeling  or 
other — he,  who  generally  was  so  cool  and  col- 
lected. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Campbell,"  I  again  exclaimed, 
"do  tell  me  the  truth — the  whole  truth,  I  do 
not  say  I  will  not  be  frightened,  but  I  will  try 
not  to  be,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad." 

"Man,  man,"  he  replied,  "go  aft  yourself, 
and  look  down  into  the  engine-room,  and  ye 
will  not  need  to  speer  any  more  questions." 

Aft  I  went,  and  there  down  below,  far  down 
in  the  depths  of  the  vessel,  I  saw  a  crowd  of 
men  hurrying  backward  and  forward,  busily — 
oh,  how  busily ! — shoveling  away  at  some  coals. 
The  captain,  the  mates,  black  and  begrimed, 
were  hastily  issuing  orders;  and — most  fearful 
of  all  sounds  on  board  a  vessel,  next  only  to  the 
roaring  and  crackling  of  flames ;  a  sound  once 
heard  never  to  be  forgotten  afterward — the  dull, 
heavy  plash  of  waters,  as  the  ship  slowly  and 
ceaselessly  rolled  from  side  to  side.  Just  then 
one  of  the  engineers  came  up. 

"Is  the  leak  a  very  bad  one?"  I  asked. 

"God  only  knows,"  he  said.  "Thus  much 
/  know,  there  are  ten  feet  of  coal  down  in  that 
hole,  and  the  water  is  bubbling  out  of  the  top 
of  it." 

On  Monday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  the  water 
had  gained  considerably  on  us  despite  all  our 
utmost  efforts  to  keep  it  under ;  and  what  was 
still  worse,  we  could  not  find  out  where  it  was. 
The  removal  of  the  coal  had  occupied  us  so  long 
and  detained  us  so  much — what  quantity  of  wa- 
ter there  might  be  in  the  hold  now  I  feared  to 
ask,  and  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  a  correct  an- 
swer would  be  returned.  I  could  only  guess, 
from  the  looks  both  of  officers  and  men,  that  it 
was  more  than  serious.  I  strove  to  forget  our 
danger  in  working  wherever  I  could  or  where  I 
was  most  wanted. 

At  noon,  ' '  Man  the  pumps ! "  had  been  ordered 
some  time  ago,  and,  alas !  no  pumps  would  work. 
The  wheat  had  got  in  and  choked  them  all :  six 
or  seven  hands  were  at  each  pump,  and  brought 
up,  with  har4  labor  and  no  small  difficulty,  more 
wheat  than  water.  The  leak  was  telling  on  us 
fast,  and  there  was  danger  of  its  reaching  and 
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putting  out  the  engine  fires.  If  it  did  that, 
may  God  in  His  mercy  help  us ! 

At  3  o'clock,  afternoon,  "yl// hands  on  deck!" 
That  order  had  come  at  last — how  startlingly  it 
fell  upon  the  ears  of  passengers !  Never  heard 
but  in  times  of  sharp  peril  and  urgent  extreme 
distress,  what  wonderful  strength  it  gives  to  the 
limbs  and  muscles,  causing  the  hearers  to  at- 
tempt and  accomplish  feats  of  labor  they  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  else !  We  all  quickly 
mustered  on  deck,  all  now  fully  alive  with  a 
sense  of  our  peril. 

'•Off  hatches!"  needed  no  second  order. 
"Throw  cargo  overboard!"  was  instantly  obey- 
ed. I  and  Andy  jumped  down  into  one  of 
the  holds  and  hoisted  up  barrels  of  resin  and 
sacks  of  coals.  Despair  lent  me  strength  as 
well  as  the  otherS;  and  many  a  weight  was  lifted, 
many  a  feat  accomplished  that  we  none  of  us 
dreamed  we  could  perform.  Almost  in  silence 
we  wrought — wrought  all  that  long,  long  after- 
noon. Biscuits  and  brandy  were  served  out  to 
us  at  short  intervals.  Meanwhile,  blankets  had 
been  hove  overboard  with  a  faint  hope  of  the 
leak  drawing  them  in.  A  vain  hope  !  Still  it 
gained  on  us — gained  on  us  slowly,  quietly, 
surely. 

There  we  were,  400  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  Newfoundland ;  in  the  depth  of  winter ; 
ice  round  us ;  the  very  boats  belonging  to  the 
vessel  leaky  and  not  to  be  trusted,  even  could 
we  have  launched  them  in  the  rough  sea  then 
running,  or  lived  in  them  in  the  extreme  cold 
then  existing.  No  hope  there !  It  must  be  the 
ship  or  not  at  all.  Ah !  how  we  all  toiled.  I, 
for  one,  although  I  wrought  until  nature  was 
well-nigh  overcome,  could  not,  dared  not,  cease 
to  sit  down  and  think.  Think,  and  see  the  dark 
cold  waters  creeping  in  on  us ;  to  hear  their  dull 
heavy  wash  from  side  to  side !  It  nearly  drove 
me  wild.  Better  work  the  fingers  to  the  bone 
than  sit  and  think.  Creeping  slowly  nearer  and 
nearer  the  fires.  Nay,  now  and  again,  as  the 
vessel  rolled  a  little  heavier  than  usual,  daring 
even  to  look  into  them,  and  splash  into  the  open 
mouths  of  the  furnaces,  quickly  to  be  driven  out 
again  in  angry  jets  of  steam,  still  the  water  gains 
on  us. 

One  heavy  roll — a  sharp  plunge  forward — a 
loud  noise,  fearful  exceedingly  in  its  strangeness 
— half  sob,  half  screech — as  the  steam  rushed 
violently  up  the  pipe  a  quick,  shivering  tremble 
through  the  whole  ship — and  then  for  a  few  sec- 
onds— seconds,  which  seemed  hours — a  deep  si- 
lence. The  fires  were  out,  and  the  vessel  for 
the  time  being  lay  helplessly  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  How  deep,  how  angrily 
sounded  the  swaying  waters  then  !  and  what  a 
sad,  utterly  sad  and  forlorn  look  of  despair  crept 
over  all  our  faces  I  One  man  there  was  cool, 
calm,  collected — the  Captain.  Foremost  had  he 
been  in  all  the  toil ;  bravest  was  he  now  in  all 
the  danger. 

"I  have  done  all  I  can,"  he  said,  quietly,  "and 
I  can  now  do  little  more.  I  much  fear  we  are 
going  down.     Let  those  who  can  not  work  pray 


to  God ;  to  Him  who  now  must  be  our  best  and 
surest  refuge,  and  may  He  give  us  all  grace  to 
say  His  will  be  done  !" 

He  ordered  the  pumps  to  be  manned  as  usual 
and  kept  going,  and  then  went  for  a  short  time 
into  his  cabin.  I  went  up  on  to  the  poop  and 
looked  down  upon  the  surging  waters  around, 
and  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way  tried  to  realize  it, 
tried  to  think  what  would  be  the  best  to  do.  To 
sit  there  until  she  slowly  settled,  and  the  waters 
washed  me  off?  to  go  down  into  the  lowest 
part  of  the  vessel  and  put  off  to  the  very  last 
moment  the  final  struggle  ?  to  make  an  attempt 
in  the  boats,  to  perish  by  a  more  lingering  death 
of  cold  and  starvation?  or  plunge  at  once  into 
the  sea  and  put  an  end  to  it?  All  these  thoughts 
flashed  quickly  through  my  mind.  And  then 
came  thoughts  of  the  past.  All  my  past  life 
seemed  to  move  in  solemn  review  through  my 
mind  ;  all  my  past  deeds  and  sins — things,  long 
ago  forgotten  and  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
past — revivified,  as  doubtless  they  will  do  in  the 
last  great  day  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

In  those  few,  fleeting  moments  were  com- 
pressed a  lifetime,  and  then  came  sad  thoughts 
of  what  my  friends  would  say  at  home ;  how 
they  would  wonder  at  my  non-arrival ;  wonder 
what  had  become  of  the  ship ;  what  had  been 
our  fate  ?  all  hidden  in  that  vast  repository  of 
so  many  sad  secrets — the  sea.  Face  to  face 
have  I  been,  more  than  once,  with  Death ;  but 
then  the  danger  was  momentary,  sharp,  of  a 
few  brief  moments'  continuance.  But,  oh,  the 
dreadful  wear  of  the  soul  in  meeting  thus  Death, 
and  fighting  him  hour  by  hour,  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were — the  slow  fading  away  of  all  hope,  and 
the  sure  encroach  of  despair ! 

I  can  not  but  mention  the  brave  conduct  of 
the  women.  They  shamed  some  of  us  men  by 
their  quiet,  still  manner.  Ready  and  prepared 
they  all  seemed  for  any  emergency.  No  shriek- 
ing or  confusion  ;  they  sat  in  their  cabins,  some 
praying,  and  nearly  all  silently  weeping.  One 
poor  lady — a  widow,  with  a  little  child  of  some 
six  or  seven  years  of  age — her  son,  and  he  her 
only  one — came  on  the  deck  to  me,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  said : 

"Oh,  Sir!  do  you  think  there  is  really  no 
hope  for  us — none  whatever  ?  I  do  not  care  so 
much  for  myself,  but  it  does  seem  hard  for  my 
little  boy  to  meet  such  a  fate." 

Dear  mother's  heart  of  hers !  even  in  that 
sad,  fearful  hour,  her  child  was  her  sole 
thought,  her  sole  care.  Oh,  mother's  love ! 
the  only  true  reality  of  entire  abnegation  of 
self. 

Once  more  I  roused  myself  and  went  below, 
to  find  the  sailors  and  crew  becoming  mutinous 
and  rebellious.  Some  wanted  to  take  to  the 
boats,  and  were  trying,  partly  by  persuasions, 
and  partly  by  threats,  to  obtain  provisions  from 
the  ship's  stewards  ;  while  others,  more  determ- 
ined, were  bent  upon  breaking  into  and  ob- 
taining the  wine  and  spirit  stores.  They  were 
just  coming  aft  as  I  descended  the  gangway — a 
disorderly  body  of  some  thirty  or  forty  men. 
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"Go  back  to  your  posts,  men!"  were  the 
words  I  heard  from  the  first- mate ;  words  to 
which  they  seemed  inclined  to  pay  no  attention. 

Just  then  the  Captain  came  out  of  his  cabin. 
His  eye  took  in  at  a  glance  the  position  of  af- 
fairs. 

"Back,  men,  all  of  you!"  He  spake  loudly 
and  firmly. 

Two  or  three  of  the  foremost  came  forward, 
each,  as  we  could  well  see,  armed  with  bowie- 
knives. 

"We  want  brandy,"  they  said,  "and,  d — n 
it,  we  mean  to  have  it,  too!" 

The  Captain  did  not  answer,  but  quietly 
stepped  back  into  his  cabin,  and  returned  with 
a  revolver  in  his  right  hand.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers ranged  themselves  alongside,  or  behind 
him,  as  well  as  all  the  officers. 

"Now,"  said  the  Captain,  "my  men,  I  do 
not  want  to  resort  to  harsh  measures.  God 
knows  we  are  all  in  sufficiently  bad  plight,  and 
any  moment  we  may  be  called  before  Him.  Let 
me  tell  you  all  quietly  to  return  to  your  work. 
I  have  no  brandy  to  spare.  The  little  we  have 
still  left  on  board  ship  will  be  more  than  want- 
ed ;  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  give  it  to  you." 

"We  will  see  about  that,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  advancing  another  step. 

The  Captain  took, a  step  or  two  forward,  and, 
drawing  a  chalk-line  on  the  deck,  said  : 

"The  first  man  that  steps  over  tliat  I  will 
shoot." 

"By  God,  then  I  will  try  it!"  answered  the 
man. 

He  had  scarcely  planted  his  foot  on  the  line 
before  the  Captain  fired,  and  the  man's  right 
arm  hung  wounded.  Two  mates  sprang  for- 
ward, and,  seizing  the  man,  they  fettered  his 
feet,  and,  attended  by  the  doctor,  carried  him 
off  below.  The  remainder  of  the  crew,  awed 
by  what  had  passed,  turned  round,  and,  with 
many  a  muttered  curse,  returned  to  their 
places. 

"Now,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  to  the  pas- 
sengers, ' '  if  any  of  you  like  to  try  the  boats,  in 
preference  to  remaining  on  the  ship  (which  I 
frankly  confess  I  do  not  expect  to  keep  afloat 
many  minutes  longer),  I  will  fit  them  out  for 
you  as  well  as  I  am  able ;  but  I  must  fairly  tell 
you,  I  much  doubt  whether  they  will  float,  much 
less  live,  in  a  sea  like  this ;  setting  aside  the 
bitter  cold,  which  would  not  let  you  live  long, 
exposed,  as  you  would  be,  to  it.  However,  it 
is  for  you  to  decide.  My  station  and  my  duty 
are  here,  on  board,  to  the  last." 

Yet  slowly,  but  surely,  the  water  all  this  time 
was  creeping  on  us. 

"God  be  merciful  to  us  all,  sinners!"  ex- 
claimed a  full,  deep  voice. 

We  all  turned,  and  there,  standing  behind  us, 
was  an  old  gray-headed  minister,  bai-eheaded, 
with  a  deep,  calm  look  on  his  face — that  face 
turned  upward  from  the  deep  black  waters  to  the 
bright  serene  blue  of  God's  heavens.  "  'One 
deep  calleth  another,'"  he  continued;  "  'be- 
cause of  the  noise  of  the  water-pipes ;  all  thy 


storms  and  waves  are  gone  over  me !'  '  God  is 
our  hope  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the 
waters  rage  and  swell.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is 
with  us ;  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.' 
'  Thou,  O  Lord,  who  stillest  the  raging  of  the 
sea,  hear,  hear  us,  and  save  us  that  we  perish 
not!'" 

Oh,  how  deep  was  the  response — "Save  us 
that  we  perish  not!"  and  oh,  at  that  hour,  in 
that  our  peril,  the  comfort  of  those  few  words  so 
spoken,  ay,  even  comforting  to  the  most  sinful 
and  heedless  among  us !  For  where  else  could 
we  look  in  such  a  time  as  that?  And  the  an- 
swer came  to  that  good  old  man's  prayer — verily. 

I  said  the  answer  came ;  scarce  were  the  words 
out  of  his  mouth  when  a  voice  was  heard  once 
more,  "I  have  found  the  leak  !"  It  came  from 
the  old  carpenter,  who  had  been  all  the  time  in- 
defatigably  at  work.  It  appeared  afterward,  that 
as  soon  as  the  leak  was  sprung  he  had  his  sus- 
picions, which  rested  upon  a  leaden  feed-pipe, 
and  they  turned  out  true  ;  the  pipe  had  burst— it 
might  be  from  the  effect  of  the  cold — and  in- 
stead of  feeding  the  boilers  it  was  filling  the 
ship ;  and,  foot  by  foot,  amidst  the  black  sooty 
water  in  the  hold,  the  old  man  had  felt  his  way 
until  he  came  on  the  leak. 

"I  have  found  the  leak  I"  The  words  were 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  deep,  bass 
voice  again  resounded : 

"  '  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee, 

0  Lord  ;  Lord  hear  my  voice  !'  'So  when  they 
cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  He  deliver- 
eth  them  out  of  their  distress.'  " 

"Thank  God !"  was  our  response,  and  straight- 
way there  came  new  vigor  into  our  frames,  new 
hope  into  our  souls,  new  strength  into  our  hands. 
And  with  a  loud  bursting  cheer  we  all  made  for 
the  engine-room.  Quickly  a  large  wooden  plug 
was  wrapped  round  with  a  portion  of  a  blanket, 
a  long  wooden  handle  fastened  to  a  mallet  and 
the  plug  driven  into  the  hole.  Despite  the  cold, 
coats  and  jackets  were  dofl^ed,  buckets  handed 
out,  and  all  set  to  work  to  lade  out  the  water. 
Thus  in  hope  we  wrought  until  midnight,  pass- 
ing the  buckets  from  hand  to  hand ;  a  few  of 
the  crew  on  deck  having  put  on  all  the  canvas 
she  could  carry. 

About  midnight  the  wind  gradually  freshened 
into  a  gale,  and  we  had  to  take  in  sail,  in  the  which 

1  assisted  ;  and  so  freshly  did  it  blow  that  it  tore 
open  a  loose  flannel  jacket  I  wore,  and  took  it, 
together  with  my  hat,  overboard,  and  yet  so  in- 
tent were  the  party  below  lading  out  the  water, 
that  most  of  them  neither  heard  the  wind  roar- 
ing nor  felt  the  tossing  and  pitching  of  the  ves- 
sel. Toward  morning  the  gale  abated,  and 
cold,  wet,  and  weary,  but  very  thankful,  I  be- 
took myself  to  my  berth  for  an  hour  or  two's 
rest. 

Our  next  fear  was  whether  or  no  the  water  had 
injured  the  machinery.  To  our  great  thankful- 
ness we  found  it  had  not,  and  by  Tuesday  night 
we  got  the  water  so  far  under  that  the  fires  were 
once  more  lighted,  and  the  first  sound  I  heard 
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on  Wednesday  morning  (sweeter  then  to  me  than 
the  sweetest  music)  was  the  regular  throb,  throb, 
once  more  of  the  engine ;  and  on  dressing  and 
going  on  deck  I  saw  two  regular  small  jets  of 
water  flowing  from  the  ship's  side,  pumped  out 
by  a  donkey  engine. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet,  however,  entirely 
over;  we  had  still  much  to  undergo  before  we 
reached  home. 

Two  or  three  mornings  after  the  Monday  of 
the  leak  of  the  vessel,  Andy  went  out  of  the 
cabin  in  a  state  of  "  half  seas  over."  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  a  wretched  pun ;  he  was  in  fact 
half  tipsy,  and  made  his  way  down  to  the  engine- 
room.  He  had  not  been  away  more  than  half 
an  hour  before  he  came  back  perfectly  sober,  and 
looking  exceedingly  grave  and  serious.  With- 
out a  word  he  betook  himself  to  his  berth,  where, 
to  our  great  astonishment,  he  remained  without 
speaking  a  word  for  above  an  hour. 

"Andy,"  I  asked,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

"Matter?"  he  replied;  "matter  enough. 
We  have  been  as  nearly  blown  to  pieces  as  we 
could  be.  One  of  the  engineers  let  the  boilers 
get  empty  j  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  let  in  a 
supply  of  cold  water  I  happened  to  see  it,  and 
shouted  out  in  time  to  save  them  from  bursting  j 
but  it  gave  me  such  a  turn  I  have  not  yet  got 
over  it." 

I  too  shuddered,  and  thanked  God  that  the 
danger  was  past. 

Slowly  we  plowed  our  way  homeward,  having 
continually  to  work  the  pumps ;  and  very  hard, 
laborious  work  it  was,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  so  choked  with  the  swollen  wheat.  I  no- 
ticed too  that  the  Captain  and  first-mate  seemed 
continually  uneasy.  1  at  length  ventured  to  ask 
why  ?  and  learned,  to  my  great  fear,  the  cause. 
They  dreaded  that  the  wheat  would  swell  so 
much  from  the  water  that  had  got  among  it, 
that  it  would  damage  the  ship. 

Christmas-da^. — At  sea.  All  of  us  had  fond- 
ly hoped  to  have  spent  this  day  at  home  amidst 
friends  and  relatives.  That  great  home-day  of 
all  Christians.  Alas !  our  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  were  sadly  dimmed  of  their  brightness,  while 
we  could  not  but  be  thankful  that  we  were  so 
mercifully  spared  to  see  another  Christmas-day 
at  all.  Toward  night  of  this  day  the  wind  fresh- 
ened once  more  into  a  fierce  gale.  The  sea 
tossed  the  poor  ship  frightfully,  and  we  lost  two 
of  our  boats.  And  our  friends  at  home — warmly 
sheltered  over  the  Christmas  fire,  watching  the 
bright  sparks  of  the  Yule  log,  partaking  of  the 
Christmas  feast,  all  the  more  comfortable  from 
hearing  the  angry  roaring  wind  outside  their 
windows — were,  perhaps,  at  that  very  moment 
wishing  us,  their  absent  friends,  a  merry  Christ- 
mas ;  some  few  breathing  a  prayer  for  those  then 
out  on  the  raging  sea. 

Six  long  tedious  weeks  that  Christmas  voyage 
lasted,  and  we  were  becoming  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing short  of  provisions.    Many  an  anxious  look 


had  been  cast  for  our  arrival — many  a  prayer 
breathed  from  lips,  the  outpourings  of  hearts 
half  fearful,  half  hopeful.  At  length  we  sighted 
the  Northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  wild 
rocky  islets  which  bestud  the  Irish  Channel. 
How  thankful  we  should  have  been  but  four 
weeks  before  to  have  sighted  the  most  barren  of 
the  lot !  We  passed  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  with 
its  light-house,  beaconing  us  homeward ;  and 
gladly  steamed  along  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Here 
again  the  fog  assailed  us,  and  became  so  dense 
that  we  had  carefully  to  feel  our  way  along. 
Carefully,  however,  as  we  went  we  grounded  for- 
ward. The  steamer  ran  her  bows  upon  a  sand- 
bank, and  there  we  stuck. 

"At  any  rate.  Old  Dad,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not  a 
case  of  sinking  this  time.  We  can  not  very  well 
get  any  lower." 

"No,"  said  the  Captain,  who  overheard  the 
remark  ;  "  but  she  may  break  her  back,"  order- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  boat  to  be  lowered,  and 
soundings  carefully  taken  all  round  her.  To 
our  satisfaction  we  found  the  water  very  little 
deeper  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  but  though  we 
waited  for  high  tide,  and  put  on  all  the  power 
the  steamer  had,  we  could  not  move.  At  length 
the  purser  was  landed  in  a  boat,  and,  going  to 
a  farm-house,  procured  a  horse,  and  rode  on  to 
Greenock,  where  he  obtained  a  couple  of  steam- 
tugs,  and  sent  them  to  our  assistance.  At  length 
we  arrived,  and  once  more  placed  our  feet  on 
the  granite  pier  at  Greenock.  "Thank  God  !" 
was  the  exclamation  fervently  uttered  from  one 
and  all,  as  we  climbed  the  steps  and  trod  the 
earth  with  joyful  feet. 

Thus  far  all  the  steerage  passengers  had  shared 
all  the  dangers  of  the  voyage ;  and  we  all  agreed 
for  the  day  or  two  we  should  be  in  Glasgow 
still  to  keep  together ;  and  so  we  did,  much  to 
the  astonishment,  yet  evident  gratification,  of 
the  landlord  of  the  inn  to  which  we  betook  our- 
selves. 

After  a  hearty  supper,  we  drew  one  and  all 
round  the  fire,  and,  lighting  our  pipes,  talked 
over  our  late  perils  ;  and  to  show  what  influence 
our  so  recent  escape  still  had  over  us,  with  the 
exception  of  Brummagem,  who  very  quickly  re- 
tired to  bed,  hors  de  combat  from  the  effects  of 
Scotch  ale  and  whisky,  and  Andy,  who  got,  not 
drunk,  but  exhilarated,  and  wanted  to  fight  us 
all  round  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  we  all  retired  very  grave- 
ly, soberly,  and  thankfully,  to  rest.  Old  Dad 
standing  up  just  as  we  were  about  to  separate 
for  the  night,  said,  very  solemnly : 

"'Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are  at 
rest ;  and  so  the  Lord  bringeth  them  unto  the 
haven  where  they  would  be.  Oh  that  men  would 
therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  ;  and 
declare  tlie  wonders  that  He  doeth  for  tlie  chil- 
dren of  men !'" 

So  ended  my  Christmas  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic. 
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I BEFORE  THE  WAR. 


IT  costs  an  effort  to  call  up  the  days, 
The  grocery  days  before  the  war, 
When  life  jogged  on  like  a  one-horse  chaise, 

And  the  dollar  was  the  guiding  star; 
When  Whig  and  Democrat  bowed  doAvn 
If  South  Carolina  chose  to  frown. 

We've  washed  them  out,  those  days  of  shame, 
In  rivers  of  blood;   we've  crossed  them  off 

With  gunpowder  grime  and  scorches  of  flame; 
The  kings  no  longer  can  grin  and  scoff 

To  see  a  republic  with  millions  of  slaves: 

We've  balanced  all  that  with  millions  of  graves. 


I  tell  you  that  we  owe  thanks  to  God 

For  the  first  Bull  Run  and  its  groveling  terrors: 
That  overthrow  was  the  chastening  rod 

To  scourge  us  from  the  low-lived  errors 
That  trade  is  a  people's  loftiest  pride, 
And  man's  most  precious  part  his  hide. 

Our  fight  was  nobler  for  disaster; 

No  easy  triumph  Avere  half  so  grand; 
The  nation's  spirit  towered  the  vaster 

Because  of  defeat ;  our  spacious  land 
Was  narrow  verge  for  such  events 
As  tracked  its  huge  circumference. 


II.— PORT  HUDSON. 


Do  you  remember  the  storming  column 
Which  Banks  sent  up  on  the  fourteenth  of  June? 

Do  you  remember  the  silently  solemn 
Advance,  unlighted  by  stars  or  moon? 

The  sombre  wood  and  the  boding  cry 

Of  the  owl  that  hooted  us  on  to  die? 

Far  in  the  inky  distance  we  heard 

The  picket  musketry  rise  and  fall ; 
Now  and  then  the  branches  were  stirred 

Above  our  heads  by  a  random  ball; 
Tliere  was  no  shouting  of  orders  then — 
The  orders  were  passed  by  whispering  men. 

Our  road  by  dark  battalions  ran, 
By  batteries  harnessed,  man  and  steed; 

We  heard  them  mutter,  "-There  goes  the  van!" 
And  then  we  knew  that  we  should  lead 

The  column;  and  though  our  lips  were  still, 

Our  hearts  beat  with  a  glorious  thrill. 

The  colonel  groped  at  the  head  of  the  files 

Of  bayonets  fixed  and  sabres  drawn ; 
We  wandered  and  stumbled ;  the  rods  were  miles, 

And  the  night  had  changed  to  misty  dawn 
When  the  yellow  earth-works  loomed  ahead 
And  the  howl  of  battle  called  for  our  dead. 

Then  colonel  and  captain  and  soldier  yelled, 
And  gallantly  charged  the  old  brigade; 

The  savage  hurrahs  for  a  moment  swelled 
Above  the  volleys  and  cannonade; 

It  must  be  that  the  caverns  of  Death 

Re-echoed  to  that  heroic  breath. 


For  the  dying  shouted  as  they  died, 
Cheering  their  living  comrades  on; 

And  though  the  thundering  cannon  replied. 
They  never  heard  it,  for  they  were  gone ; 

So  that  I  think  their  final  cry 

Entered  the  gates  of  eternity. 

They  died  in  a  just  and  holy  cause, 
And  doubtless  the  angels  met  their  souls 

With  welcoming  anthems  of  applause, 
And  wrote  their  names  on  the  heavenly  rolls, 

While  we,  their  comrades,  struggled  still 

On  the  slippery  slopes  of  that  bloody  hill. 

We  reached  the  ramparts ;  our  foremost  dead 
Dotted  the  yellow  mounds  with  blue; 

The  ditches  were  streaked  with  clotting  red, 
And  still  the  whirring  bullets  flew; 

They  pattered  down  the  gullied  banks 

And  thinned  the  broken  and  breathless  ranks. 

In  vain  the  covering  cannon  roai'ed. 
In  vain  supporting  columns  pressed ; 

The  rebel  cross  triumphant  soai-ed. 
We  could  not  hold  the  flaming  crest; 

We  could  not  conquer;  we  could  but  die: 

Yet  all  the  war  was  a  victory! 

A  victory  over  cringing  yeai's, 

Dastardly  lives  of  sordid  shame, 
An  eri'or  of  centuries,  which  teai-s 

Could  not  atone  for;  only  the  flame 
And  blood  and  agony  of  a  strife 
Which  took  from  every  fireside  a  life. 


in.— GETTYSBURG. 


Magnificent  fighters  those  rebels  were, 

As  gallant  battalions  as  ever  dashed 
Up  smoking  steeps  with  bayonets  bare 

While  Miuii'S  whistled  and  cannon  crashed 
Through  the  chaiging  masses  of  gray -clad  men! 
The  thought  of  it  now  makes  me  throw  down  the  pen. 

I  fancy  sometimes  I  should  like  to  hear 

Their  yell  again,  their  infernal  yell ; 
'Twas  not  a  hurrah,  no  civilized  cheer; 

It  seemed  as  if  beasts  of  the  desert  and  fell 
Had  joined  in  a  yelping  and  shrieking  bout ; 
And  yet  'twas  a  soldierly,  glorious  shout. 

At  Gettysburg  how  finely  they  came, 

Arms  riglit-shoulder-shift,  quick  step  and  guide  right. 
Responding  to  all  our  clangor  and  flame 

With  only  their  yell  as  they  breasted  the  height, 
The  charging  blood  in  their  upturned  faces, 
And  the  living  filling  the  dead  men's  places! 


The  continent  trembled,  the  century  reeled 

When  Longstreet  paused  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 

Another  brigade  might  have  given  the  field 
To  slavery,  treason,  and  ages  of  ill ; 

The  heroes  who  held  that  last  stone-wall 

Saved  freedom,  mankind,  from  a  woeful  fall. 

But  the  rebels  are  done  for.    Sheridan  broke 
Their  habit  of  victory  at  Middletown ; 

.Grant,  Sherman,  and  Thomas,  with  stroke  on  stroke, 
Followed  close;  and  the  Southern  stars  went  down. 

Spent  like  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 

Or  only  shining  as  beacons  of  warniug. 

That  Southern  Cross  was  the  heaviest  load 
That  ever  a  people  attempted  to  bear;  * 

Old  Cliristian  traveled  a  pleasanter  road 

Among  lions  and  fiends  and  through  Vanity  Fair 

Than  did  the  Confederate  heroes  and  sages 

When  they  started  alone  to  reach  the  Dark  Ages. 
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THE  GRAY  JOCKEY. 

A  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CAMP-FIRE  STORY. 

I  AM  gping  to  tell  you  of  Camptown  Races. 
Yes,  the  very  ones  concerning  which  the 
Ethiopian  melodist  warbles ;  and  he  tells  the 
truth — they  '■^  can't  be  beat" — though  why  he 
wildly  proceeds  to  add  du-da,  as  if  that  shed 
any  further  light  on  the  subject,  I  really  never 
could  see. 

You  ask  for  some  of  my  horse  experience, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  bit  whose  chief  interest  trots 
(if  it  weren't  the  turf  I'd  say  "revolves")  around 
what  Captain  Cuttle  would  call  that  "dientical" 
Camptown  course  embalmed  in  song. 

When  I  was  a  dashing  fellow  of  twenty-five, 
with  more  of  the  tendencies  to  be  both  rich  and 
good-looking  than  I  notice  in  the  young  men 
now  growing  up  round  me — oh,  I  don't  mind 
your  derisive  shouts  of  O  !  O !  ! — I  used  to  say 
that  there  were  three  things  on  earth  that  I  loved 
best  and  loved  in  the  following  order — the  Wo- 
man, the  Man,  and  the  Horse  of  my  choice. 

There  seemed  no  particular  reason  why  I 
should  fail  of  any  of  these.  The  last  of  the 
trio  I  had  from  the  earliest  time  I  can  remem- 
ber. ]My  father  kept  a  larger  stud  than  most 
country  gentlemen  of  easy  fortune  ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  could  run  alone  I  was  in  the  stalls,  dodging 
around  between  the  horses'  legs  and  pulling 
their  tails,  to  the  uncontrollable  agony  of  my 
old  English  nurse,  which  usually  vented  itself 
in  these  words :  "  O  Lud !  O  Lud  !  Master 
'Arry !  To  think  of  taking  hout  a  child  in  the 
liopen  hair,  which  yoiv bring  him  back  a  mask 
of  brains  hin  a  hapron!"  But  never  a  horse 
kicked  me ;  and  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
they  had  been  looking  all  over  the  house  for 
me  to  have  me  say  my  "Palsam"  (my  idea  of 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  one  of  David's  lyr- 
ics), Jim,  the  groom,  bet  a  yellow  glass  breast- 
pin against  two  small  mutton-pies,  with  the 
cook,  that  he  could  find  me  in  five  minutes,  and 
won  the  wager,  with  2.311  to  spare,  by  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  the  stable  and  picking  me  olf  the 
back  of  the  most  unruly  stallion  in  the  string. 
The  stallion  stood  like  a  lamb. 

My  mother,  who  died  in  my  infancy,  left  me 
an  income  independent  of  my  paternal  estate ; 
and  when  my  father  married  again,  Avithout  a 
word  of  unkindness  we  concluded  to  avoid  those 
jealousies  which  sometimes,  among  the  best  peo- 
ple, spring  up  between  the  first  and  second  fam- 
ilies, by  putting  the  breadth  of  a  single  county 
between  us ;  he  refitting  the  mansion  for  my 
step-mother,  and  I  taking  the  furniture  I  had 
grown  up  among,  and  seen  my  own  mother's 
loving  fingers  dust  after  the  maid  and  the  broom* 
had  gone,  to  a  house  which  she  had  given  me — 
the  house  where  she  was  born  and  brought  up 
herself,  where  she  was  married,  and  where,  on 
a  vjsit  to  my  grandfather,  she  had  died.  All 
the  old  people  had  forever  gone  out  of  it  since ; 
it  had  been  vacant  for  a  year  when  I  went  to 
inluibit  it,  the  last  tenants  leaving  because  the 
Camptown  Race-track  was  so  near,  and  the  turf 


was  abominable  in  their  eyes.  Tlie  place  just 
suited  me.  I  was  twenty-two  when  my  father 
married  again,  and  I  loved  life  for  its  own  sake. 
I  loved  those  exhilarating  brushes  on  the  road 
behind  a  flat-going  horse  of  one's  own  in  light 
trotting-harness ;  better  yet  those  grand  ava- 
lanches of  racing,  in  which  the  rider  sits,  hand 
on  hip,  like  the  torso  of  a  sculptured  Centaur, 
his  own  legs  one  with  his  beast,  his  beast's  legs 
visible  only  as  a  motion,  not  as  members — con- 
tinuous, like  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  tick- 
ing tenths  of  seconds,  or  the  spokes  of  Bonner's 
wagon-wheels  behind  Lantern  and  Ledger.  I 
found  at  the  dear  old  homestead  every  familiar 
thing  as  my  grand-parents  had  left  it,  and,  with 
the  furniture  I  have  said  my  father  gave  me,  I 
was  enabled  to  make  it  the  coziest  of  bachelor 
boxes.  My  nurse  went  to  keep  house  for  me, 
and  Jim,  the  groom,  left  my  father's  service, 
with  his  permission,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years,  to  take  command  of  my  stable.  I  pre- 
tended to  cut  no  swell ;  I  kept,  out  of  mere  mod- 
esty (oh,  you  needn't  laugh,  you  young  sinners, 
I'm  not  talking  of  your  day !),  only  three  horses 
that  could  properly  be  backed,  because  I  always 
hated  to  see  inexperienced  boys — and  all  boys 
of  twenty-two  are  inexperienced — making  a  tre- 
mendous send-off  for  a  five-mile  race  before  they 
have  any  idea  whether  they've  wind  and  bottom 
to  come  in  first  at  the  finish.  Said  I  to  myself, 
life's  no  short  brush,  and  it  isn't  to  be  done  by 
spurts.  Neither  am  I  going  to  be  a  quarter- 
horse — book  all  offers  on  that.  So  I  went  in 
lighi,  and  kept  my  little  stud  not  for  show,  but 
for  health  and  pleasure.  That  gave  me  the 
horse  of  my  choice. 

This  horse  was  a  trotter,  and  I  called  him 
Aladdin  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  because  he  had 
the  most  brilliant  eye  I  ever  saw  in  an  animal ; 
and  when  he  felt  imperious,  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  eyelid  over  it  fiercely,  then  lifting 
his  head  with  a  majestic  air,  as  if  he  expected 
his  slaves  to  come.  He  was  one  uniform  bright 
bay,  with  hair  as  silky  as  a  spaniel's;  stood  a 
trifle  above  the  middle  height  of  our  best  trot- 
ters, and  did  his  two  miles  in  5.20,  under  sad- 
dle, and  140  pounds'  weight,  v/ithout  breaking. 
The  other  two  horses  were  a  pair  of  matched 
Black  Hawks,  which  drove  very  kindly  in  the 
thills,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  separate 
them,  and  could,  even  on  occasion,  be  impressed 
into  saddle  service,  though  their  tendency  to 
gallop  when  ridden  somewhat  injured  them  for 
driving  to  the  pole. 

In  the  county  where  I  lived  I  was  called  well 
off  for  a  young  man,  so  you  may  suppose  it  was 
easy  enough  for  me  to  find  what  the  Avorld  calls 
friends.  But  not  among  friends  of  that  sort, 
even  young  as  I  was,  did  I  look  for  the  man  of 
my  choice.  I  had  an  ideal  of  somebody  who 
would  go  to  the  death  for  me,  I  always  standing 
ready  to  do  the  same  turn,  in  time  of  need.  I'll 
say  to  you  young  fellows  around  the  camp-fire 
—since  you  won't  believe  a  word  of  it,  so  it 
can't  damp  your  spirits  much — that  a  man's 
ideals  are  not  all  realized  in  this  world.     But 
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give  me  a  coal  for  my  pipe,  and  when  you  see 
me  metaphysical  stop  me. 

I  enjoyed  the  sports  of  horsemanship,  sub  Jove, 
and  certain  microscopic  researches  in  science, 
which  I  made  a  specialty  within  doors,  having 
an  excellent  housekeeper  in  Old  Ellen,  and  a 
most  agreeable  place  to  visit  in  the  paternal 
house  which  used  to  bo  my  home.  I  had  a 
good  library  selected,  like  my  tastes,  from 
"a'  the  airts" — where  Waller  hobnobbed  with 
Dadd's  Farriery ;  Rabelais  tickled  the  sides  of 
the  holy  Mr.  Jessup,  in  the  midst  of  his  disqui- 
sition of  eighty-seven  heads  upon  Foolish  Talk- 
ing and  Jesting  ;  where  Alchemy  and  Philology, 
Theology  and  Legerdemain,  Poetry  and  Histo- 
ry, Brantome  and  Flavel,  Balzac  and  Pascal 
were  mingled  in  a  senate  of  warring  brains  and 
morocco.  I  had -a  nice  museum  of  my  own 
preparations.  I  had  foils,  gloves,  broadswords, 
and  dumb-bells  innumerable.  A  river  bounded 
the  front  of  my  place — I  had  a  boat-house,  with 
one  sail-boat,  jib-rigged,  and  a  light  pleasure- 
gig  for  three  pair  of  sculls.  I  had  every  variety 
of  gun  and  pistol  which  had  been  invented  up 

to  that  year,  a.d. ;  rifles,  fowling-pieces,  and 

the  earliest  revolvers,  to  say  nothing  of  Derrin- 
gers, which  I  am  glad  to  say  I  never  had  to  use. 
There  was  always  a  cold  cut,  a  game-pie,  a 
steak,  and  a  bottle  of  claret  for  any  body  with 
the  remotest  approach  to  a  claim  on  my  hospi- 
tality, who  happened  to  drop  in. 

But  all  this  gave  me  no  friend.  The  people 
who  came  to  see  me  for  my  books  tired  me 
with  endless  gabble  about  editions  and  binding. 
There  were  no  scientific  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cumptown,  except  Billy  Brock,  the 
lame  tailor,  who  had  kept  a  meteorological 
journal  for  thirty  years.  He  appreciated  my 
museum  and  visited  it  weekly;  but  I  never 
could  stand  those  fellows  who  go  around  with 
such  an  air  of  always  knowing  just  what  kind 
of  weather  it's  going  to  be  to-morrow,  and  Billy 
Brock  bored  me. 

Such  a  "sport"  neighborhood  as  Camptown 
could  not,  of  course,  fail  to  supply  me  comrades 
of  the  sword,  the  yacht,  the  chase,  the  gloves, 
and  the  saddle,  while  what  country  on  earth  is 
sterile  of  those  charming  people  who  consent  to 
dine  with  you  ? 

But  I  Avas  as  fastidious  as  a  blood  colt.  I 
made  no  Intimate  friend  among  "sports,"  any 
more  than  among  scholars.  All  classes  sought 
my  hospitality  Avith  a  readiness  which  showed 
that  I  must  at  least  have  succeeded  in  making 
them  comfortable  ;  but  no  man  could  say  he  had 
my  confidence — and  my  secretiveness  was  re- 
spected, for  no  man  sought  to  violate  it: 

Except  one.  As  he  is  rather  an  important 
character  in  this  particular  bit  of  my  Camptown 
experience,  I  may  as  well  introduce  to  you  at 
once  the  invader  of  my  privacy,  Lemuel  Lone- 
hand.  I  don't  recollect  whether  the  slang 
phrase  had  come  in  then ;  but  nowadays  we 
should  describe  Lemuel  as  a  person  of  the 
most  enduring  and  illimitable  "cheek."  With- 
out being  impolite  to  Lemuel,  it  was  impossible 
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to  withstand  him  ;  and  impoliteness  to  Lemuel 
was  forbidden  by  my  fastidious  sensitiveness,  no 
less  than  by  a  deprecating  something  in  Lemu- 
el's manner  as  if,  supposing  you  hurt  his  feel- 
ings, he  would  be  apt  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
but  retire,  like  a  wounded  stag,  to  some  leafy 
covert,  and  do  all  that's  expected  of  stags  on 
those  occasions.  He  had  melancholy  black 
eyes,  deep-set  and  over-hung  by  a  perfect  chap- 
arral of  inky  eyebrows.  His  tones  were  mild 
and  soothing,  as  though  he  "aggravated  his 
voice  to  please"  one.  He  wore  a  mustache  and 
goatee  a  VEmperejur.  His  complexion  was  a 
clear  olive — the  only  time  he  ever  blushed  was 
when  I  asked  him  if  he  hadn't  Kanaka  blood  in 
his  veins ;  and  I  honestly  believe  he  had  either 
that  or  Hindoo.  He  had  been  in  both  India 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  If  he  was  part 
Hindoo  he  surely  came  of  the  Brahmin  caste, 
for  a  subtler  being  never  walked  on  two  legs. 

To  look  at  his  long,  pale  fingers,  with  their 
scrupulous  nails  and  rounded  tips,  you  would 
never  imagine  that  they  could  hold  like  a  vice 
the  snaffle  of  the  hardest-mouthed  stallion  in 
the  country ;  but  this  Avas  a  foct — he  rode  mag- 
nificently, boxed  and  fenced  well,  and  under- 
stood the  management  of  any  craft,  square  or 
schooner  rigged.  I  could  not  help  respecting 
the  man's  skill  in  all  these  particulars,  or  cher- 
ishing the  deepest  suspicions  of  him  morally. 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  base  to  him ; 
but  he  could  make  himself  such  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  had  been  useful  to  me  in  spite 
of  myself  on  so  many  occasions,  that,  waving 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  adven- 
turer, living  solely  on  the  success  of  his  bets  at 
races  and  the  green  cloth,  I  permitted  him  to 
become  a  habitue  of  my  house,  and  found  my- 
self falling  into  a  kind  of  toleration  for  his 
intrusions,  which  I  should  once  have  thought 
quite  impossible. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  getting  into  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  part  of  Talfourd's  Lamb, 
with  a  plate  of  hot  muffins  and  my  tall  Sevres 
cup  on  the  table  beside  me — the  latter  full  of 
coffee  deliciously  strong  and  mottled  with  rich 
cream  into  a  liquid  Sienna  marble — Lonehand 
announced  himself  at  the  breakfast-room  door 
by  his  unmistakable  tap,  a  sort  of  dull  but  clas- 
tic palpitation,  as  if  he  were  knocking  Avith  a 
plush  pin-cushion ;  or,  agreeable  to  his  subtlety 
of  character,  had  padded  his  knuckles  that  his 
left  hand  might  not  know  Avhat  his  right  hand 
did.  I  ahvays  read  my  choice  authors  at  break- 
fast, old  Ellen  staying  within  sound  of  my  bell 
in  case  I  needed  any  thing ;  and  this  irruption 
upon  the  most  delightful  solitude  or  rather 
sweetest  companionship  of  all  day  was  any 
thing  but  welcome  to  me.  Nevertheless  I 
masked  my  A'exation,  and,  putting  an  old  letter 
into  Lamb  to  keep  my  place,  called  out,  "  Come 
in !"  ringing  the  bell  at  the  same  time,  because 
I  knew  Lonehand  meant  breakfast. 

Lonehand  entered  and  accosted  me,  apolo- 
getically. 

"Ah!  breakfast  I  see.     Think  you  do  ex- 
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actly  right  in  eating  muffins  when  the  weather's 
so  open  ?  Very  bilious  are  muffins.  But  yours 
might  tempt  a  saint.  Really  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  dropping  in  on  you  so  unseasonably: 
but  the  fact  is,  my  habits  are  so  rural  that  I  can't 
get  it  through  me  exactly  that  any  body  ever 
does  breakfast  at  eleven  a.m.  Had  my  own 
little  breakfast  at  six,  after  an  hour's  exercise  on 
Norval — been  amazing  busy  ever  since  (taking 
out  his  watch) — really  had  no  idea  it  was  so  near 
my  lunch  time — I  must  go  home  or  the  smell 
of  that  coffijo  of  yours  will  make  me  so  sharp- 
set  that  I  shall  eat  a  small  peasant,  playing  the 
genial  but  somewhat  monotonous  game  of  peg- 
top  on  the  village  street,  as  I  return  to  my  abode. 
But  speaking  of  coffee,  how  do  you  keep  such  a 
steady  hand  at  the  cue,  and  such  a  flexible 
wrist  at  the  rapier?  I  could  never  do  it  and 
drink  such  a  swinger  as  that  cup  of  yours.  It 
is  exquisitely  fragrant,  isn't  it?  Might  help 
the  muffins  tempt  the  saint,  heh?" 

Ellen  entered,  and,  seeing  Lonehand,  without 
a  word  from  me  realized  that  his  barometer  was 
set  fair  for  breakfast,  immediately  on  that  con- 
viction retiring  to  superintend  the  preparation 
of  a  second  meal. 

"Are yow  enough  of  a  saint,"  said  I,  ''to  be 
tempted  by  coffee  and  muffins  of  the  same  kind  ? 
Ellen  will  be  up  with  some  fresh  directly,  and 
you  can  go  through  the  struggle,  getting  van- 
quished as  gracefully  as  usual." 

Perhaps  a  little  unintentional  irony  charac- 
terized the  tone  Avith  which  I  spoke  this  last 
sentence,  since  my  love  of  the  ludicrous  shoved 
into  my  view  at  the  instant  a  succession  of  Lone- 
hand's  adroit  refusals  to  dine,  sup,  and  break- 
fast, each  novel  alike  in  plan  and  execution ; 
but  all  sharing  the  common  termination  of  an 
acceptance  so  skillfully  modulated  that  Lone- 
hand  seemed  to  have  been  pressed  to  death 
and  to  be  doing  a  great  favor.  If  he  noticed 
the  involuntary  satire  of  my  tone,  that  explains 
why  he  darted  from  under  those  shaggy  eye- 
brows and  out  of  those  jetty  eyes  one  glance  as 
quick  and  searching  as  chain  lightning,  as  keen 
as  a  basilisk's,  and  possibly  meaning  a  basilisk's 
venom.  But  the  next  moment  Lemuel  Lone- 
hand  smiled  a  languid  smile,  and  said : 

"Well,  I've  such  good  news  to  tell  you  that 
I  know  I  shall  make  you  take  me  as  a  fiee 
boarder  if  I  guarantee  to  bring  its  like  every 
day :  so  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  take  a  bite  and  a 
sup  with  you,  desiring  it  to  be  strictly  under- 
stood that  the  meal  is  lunch,  or  I  wouldn't  in- 
terrupt you — " 

"  Then  perhaps  you'd  like  a  little  wine — what 
do  you  say  to  claret  for  lunch  ?" 

"Oh!  ah!  I  never  thought  of  that^''^  said 
Lemuel,  drawing  off  his  gloves  and  smacking 
his  lips  deliberately.  "Well,  shall  you  take 
some?  Ah,  then  I  won't  be  in  the  way.  Stand- 
ing the  bottle  in  hot  water  a  minute  or  two  is 
not  considered  injurious  to  the  true  claret  flavor." 

And  so  Lonehand  slid  gracefully  into  break- 
fast. 

"  Now  for  my  newsj"  said  he,  as  I  handed  his 


second  cup  of  coffee.     "First,  I've  got  another 
horse." 

"That's  no  news — you're  always  getting  an- 
other." 

"Yes,  but  this  is  an  animal  I'm  going  to 
keep:  trots  inside  of  2.40;  strides  as  flat  as 
your  palm ;  regular  thorough-bred ;  no  more 
perpendicular  action  than  if  he  were  skating ; 
only  six  years  old  come  next  Easter,  and  un- 
doubtedly could  be  trained  to  do  his  mile  in 
thirty.  Not  a  vice  nor  a  blemish  in  him  ;  gen- 
tle as  a  kitten  and  spirited  as  Massena." 

"  How  much  do  you  expect  to  get  for  him  ?" 
said  I,  smiling  at  the  corner  of  my  eye  in  spite 
of  myself. 

"  Oh !  Bless  3'our  soul,  my  dear  fellow !"  re- 
plied Lonehand,  with  an  injured  look.  "  There's 
not  the  price  on  earth  I'd  take  for  him.  Solely 
an  unprofessional  matter,  you  know.  By-the- 
way,  speaking  of  Massena  (though  when  I  said 
the  word  I  meant  the  General),  do  you  know 
part  of  my  second  piece  of  news,  viz."  (his  al- 
ways saying  "viz."  for  "namely"  exactlj^  as  it 
was  written,  was  one  of  the  only  few  betrayals 
of  deficient  education  which  Lemuel  ever  lapsed 
into),  "viz.,  that  the  horse  of  that  name  has 
just  found  a  purchaser?" 

"What?  So  he's  the  horse  you've  got?  I 
thought  you  had  engaged  to  buy  him  for  vie,  if 
you  could  get  him  at  eleven  hundred." 

"But  I  couldn't,  and  you're  on  the  wrong 
scent,  for  Massena  and  my  horse  are  two  entire- 
ly distinct  animals.  My  horse  is  a  bright  sorrel 
— Massena's  a  dark  bay.  About  half  an  hour 
after  I  bought  my  horse  Tantrums  at  the  coun- 
ty fair  yesterday,  Massena  was  sold  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  above  the  highest  figure  you 
authorized  me  to  go  for  liim.  I'd  have  bought 
him  myself  if  I  could  have  afforded  it,  but  I 
doubt  he's  got  the  speed  in  him  that  Tantrums 
has,  though  he  may  have  bottom  for  long  dis- 
tances. After  training  for  six  months  I'd  match 
Tantrums  against  him  any  day  for  a  cool  thou- 
sand." 

"  Who  bought  Massena?" 

"A  stranger — quite  a  new  man  who  has  come 
to  reside  in  the  county.  I  inferred  he  was  a 
man  of  sense  from  his  appreciating  the  bay  stal- 
lion, and  a  man  of  substance  from  his  paying 
fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  for  him.  He's  right 
in  your  neighborhood,  too.  It's  the  old  Hunt- 
ington Place,  you  know,  on  the  river  road." 

"Indeed?"  said  I,  rousing  myself  from  the 
mild  lethargy  into  which  I  usually  retreated  dur- 
ing Lemuel's  recitals,  "  and  who  is  this  last  ar- 
rival ?  What  may  I  call  him  if  I  find  it  rulable 
to  call  ©n  him  ?" 

Lemuel  Lonehand  was  one  of  those  conversa- 
tionists who  prefer  to  engage  at  close  quarters. 
He  had  shifted  his  plate  from  the  position  as- 
signed him  at  the  middle  of  my  right-hand  side 
quite  up  to  my  corner,  and  was  about  touching 
my  shirt-studs  with  his  nose,  initiatory  to  that 
dearest  enjoyment  of  his  life,  a  confidential  dis- 
closure. 

"His  name  is  Colonel  Blossom,"  said  Lone- 
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hand,  in  a  tone  at  once  subdued  and  earnest. 
"  He,  furthermore,  has  a  pretty  daughter,"  add- 
ed Lonehand,  poking  me  in  the  ribs  with  a  fii- 
miliarity  which  might  have  detracted  from  the 
pleasure  of  a  long  acquaintance,  and  certainly 
seemed  uncalled-for  on  a  short  one.  "That 
pretty  daughter  is  the  Colonel's  only  child — 
twenty,  a  horsewoman,  and  an  heiress.  The 
Colonel  is  worth  three  hundred  thousand,  and 
Miss  Georgie  Blossom  is  the  only  child.  He 
will  be  an  addition  to  our  turf — she  to  our  par- 
ties. I  think  we  ought  to  give  him  a  supper. 
Lend  me  fifty  till  the  next  races.  I'll  subscribe 
that,  and  you  do  as  much  yourself.  Jack  How- 
itzer will  plank  the  same,  and  we  can  have  one 
of  the  nicest  spreads  at  Everie's  that  ever  was 
seen  on  the  road."  (Everie's  was  a  noted  place 
for  game  and  oyster-suppers,  with  nice  wine, 
close  by  the  Camptown  course,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  sporting  gentlemen.) 

It  all  ended  in  my  assenting  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  Lemuel  Lonehand  proposed,  and 
the  result  was,  that,  after  an  excellent  banquet  at 
Everie's,  I  got  very  Avell  acquainted  with  Colonel 
Blossom.  He  was  a  hearty  man  of  sixty,  with 
the  ruddy  complexion,  the  clear  and  frank  blue 
eyes,  the  elastic  walk,  the  cheery  voice,  the  in- 
nocent spirit,  and  the  faultless  teeth  of  a  hand- 
some boy  of  seventeen.  With  these  attractions 
he  combined  that  of  being  a  thorough  sportsman 
in  both  skill  and  feelings,  a  traveler  who  had 
visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  father 
of  the  prettiest  girl  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
This  crowning  excellence  of  the  Colonel  had  not 
been  overestimated  by  Lonehand,  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discover  when,  a  few  days  after 
the  banquet,  I  rode  over  to  the  Huntington 
Place  and  was  presented  to  Miss  Georgie  Blos- 
som. 

It  was  the  fashion  then  —  more's  the  pity  it 
hasn't  staid  so  —  for  young  girls  to  wear  their 
natural  curls,  if  they  had  any,  falling  loose  and 
free  below  their  shoulders.  Miss  Blossom  justi- 
fied this  fashion  perfectly  by  a  mass  of  silky  dark 
brown  hair,  dropping  in  lovely  spirals  unconfined 
by  knot,  band,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  over  a 
pair  of  shoulders  whose  arch  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  a  goddess  of  Praxiteles.  But 
(unless  Gibson  of  Rome  be  right)  no  such  tint  as 
Miss  Blossom's  suffused  the  Grecian  marbles, 
and,  at  all  events,  theirs  did  not  come  and  go  like 
hers. 

I  hate  to  beat  around  the  bush.  I  like  to  take 
a  fence  without.  So,  then,  I  fell  in  Love  (BigL) 
with  Miss  Blossom,  at  first  sight,  and  own  up  to 
it  at  once  to  save  you  from  suspense.  * 

I  did  think  then,  and  I  still  do  think,  that 
there's  nothing  on  earth  so  glorious — so  just 
dropped  down  from  the  stars,  one  might  say — 
as  a  real,  thorough,  honor-bright,  bona  fide  wo- 
man !  "Women  are  the  making  of  creation ; 
"ay,  and  the  marring  too,"  do  I  hear  you  say, 
you  Ben  Turner,  on  the  bearskin  yonder  ?  Keep 
well  to  wind'ard  o'  that  sort,  then,  Benjamin 
my  boy ! 

"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !"  says  Ham- 


let. Yes,  and  what  a  piece  of  work  a  man  makes 
too,  unless  he  has  a  woman's  love  to  live  for ! 
We  fellows  are  originally  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,  and  it's  that  which  pulls  us  up 
the  rest  of  the  way.  When  women  are  good, 
graceful,  spirited,  brave,  and  clever  —  that's  a 
vast  deal  more  than  most  men  deserve — but 
when  they're  as  pretty  as  they  can  be  besides, 
that's  not  only  more  than  any  man  deserves,  but 
as  much  as  he  can  want ;  and  to  that  class  be- 
longed Miss  Blossom. 

I  spent  the  entire  morning  at  the  Colonel's, 
and  staid  to  lunch  as  naturally  as  if  I  had  been 
Lemuel  Lonehand.  Sitting  at  lunch  I  congratu- 
lated the  Colonel  on  having  become  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  Massena,  and  told  him  that  I 
was  glad  to  have  been  overbid  by  so  thorough  a 
connoisseur. 

"Father  certainly  couldn't  have  a  closer  tie 
with  any  gentleman  than  to  have  admired  the 
same  horse,  could  you,  dear  ?"  said  Miss  Blos- 
som. 

"  Well — that  may  be  going  a  good  ways — but 
I  certainl}'-  do  warm  to  a  good  horseman." 

"Does  Miss  Blossom  ride?" 

The  young  girl's  eye  kindled  in  an  instant — 
all  the  more  conspicuous  for  her  tossing  back  of 
the  curls  which  had  shadowed  them — an  action 
as  unconscious  as  the  lifting  of  a  thorough-bred 
horse's  head,  or  the  listening  attitude  of  a  deer. 
I  laughed  half  in  glee  at  her  innocent  revelation 
of  herself,  and  half  in  happiness  to  see  so  beauti- 
ful a  creature  so  spontaneous  in  her  expression. 
She  blushed  when  she  saw  that  my  face  be- 
trayed both  reasons  for  laughing,  and  looked 
much  prettier  than  ever. 

"There  is  no  need  to  ask  Miss  Blossom," 
said  I.  "I  see  that  she  has  the  inalienable  her- 
itage of  a  born  rider." 

"I  do  love  to  ride,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Blos- 
som. 

"  I  keep  but  a  bachelor's  house  at  the  best,  yet 
may  I  hope  before  long  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
inviting  both  the  Colonel  and  yourself  to  meet 
my  father  and  mother  at  the  homestead.  In 
these  counties  we  make  nothing  of  a  gallop  of 
twenty  miles.  I  have  a  married  sister — Mrs. 
Stanhope — who  lives  as  near;  she  is  very  fond 
of  riding,  and  perhaps  we  may  all  some  day 
enjoy  a  canter  together,  on  the  road. " 

"May  I  trot?"  asked  Miss  Blossom,  looking 
at  me,  demurely. 

"  I  trot  myself,"  said  I,  "but  I  never  thought 
of  asking  a  lady  to  do  it."  At  that  time  almost 
all  ladies'  horses  were  trained  to  canter  or 
pace. 

"She  rides  like  a  cavalryman!"  said  the 
Colonel,  proudly. 

"J^ear  father!"  exclaimed  Miss  Blossom, 
laughingly,  "you  oughtn't  to  tell  every  body 
that,  or  they'll  think  I'm  an  Amazon.  Believe 
me,  Mr.  Sedleigh,  I  am  a  woman  capable  of 
fears." 

"I  am  sure.  Miss  Blossom,  that  you  will 
never  find  lack  of  cavaliers  eager  to  quell 
them." 
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I  could  not  refrain  from  showing  slightly,  in 
my  manner,  as  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  that  I 
myself  had  no  objection  to  entering  that  knight- 
ly service. 

As  into  every  other  place  on  earth,  Lemuel 
Lonehand  presently  insinuated  himself  into  the 
Colonel's  privacy.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  want- 
ed to  get  inside  a  safe,  that  fellow  could  have 
damped  one  side  of  him  and  lain  up  against  the 
iron  overnight,  wifh  the  certainty  of  having 
sucked  himself  once  through  and  back  again 
with  the  cash,  by  capillary  attraction,  before 
business  hours  in  the  morning.  He  could  get 
in  any  where.  If  there  wasn't  a  chink  he'd 
make  one  for  himself.  I  don't  say  he'd  be  a 
great  man  in  this  age — I  don't  think  he  would — 
but  cheek  was  not  so  common  in  my  day,  and 
Lemuel  was  what  the  new  lights  call  a  fore- 
runner. 

One  day  when  we  were  dining  together  at 
Everie's,  he  asked  me  whether  I  did  not  think 
that  Miss  Blossom  was  a  delicious  creature.-  I 
never  realized  how  far  Lemuel  Lonehand  and  I 
were  apart  until  I  heard  him  speak  in  that  way 
of  a  woman  in  whom  I  was  interested,  and 
thought  of  the  repulsion  Georgie  and  I  would 
feel  for  him  if  we  ever  came  together. 

"I  think  Miss  Blossom  a  very  agreeable 
young  lady, "  I  answered,  coldly ;  and  Lone- 
hand, after  one  of  the  sharp  looks  I  have  before 
mentioned,  and  then,  turning  to  stare  out  of 
the  window,  in  a  fit  of  pretended  abstraction, 
resumed  the  conversation  Avith  a 

"Hell — what?  Oh  yes  !  we  were  speaking 
of  Colonel  Blossom.  Have  you  seen  Massena 
lately?  Has  the  Colonel  any  idea  of  racing 
him?" 

"  Of  course  he  has.  The  horse  is  now  under 
train  for  that  purpose." 

"Have  you  shown  the  Colonel  Aladdin?" 

"No— why?" 

"  Simply  because  I  thought  it  would  be  such 
a  nice  plan  if  we  three — the  Colonel  on  Mas- 
sena, you  on  Aladdin,  and  I  on  Tantrums,  could 
go  out  on  the  road  some  day  with  Miss  Georgie 
as  judge,  seated  upon  her  pet  Black-Hawk,  ac- 
companying us,  just  to  try  the  horses  and  enjoy 
the  dash." 

Save  on  race-days  the  roads  about  Camptown 
were  as  vacant  as  they  were  good — and  there 
being  no  concourse  of  spectators  possible,  I  re- 
garded Lonehand's  proposition  as  much  less 
theatrical  than  it  would  seem  in  town  —  infi- 
nitely less  so,  in  fact,  than  the  contraptions  I 
see  nowadays  in  the  Central  Park,  where  Billy 
MacShoddy  drives  out  his  servants  in  a  Wel- 
lerian  post-chaise,  holding  the  reins  of  a  spank- 
ing four-in-hand ;  Avhere  young  Strykyle  trun- 
dles three  blowsy  country  girls  in  the  coach- 
maker's  imitation  of  their  congenial  market- 
basket,  under  the  impression  that  every  hidalgo 
on  a  livery-stable  horse  takes  them  for  first- 
class  people  of  fashion  ;  where  Bion  Thifall  airs 
his  footman  behind  a  tandem,  basking  in  the 
down-shed  glory  of  that  mighty  menial  as  if 
himself  were  the  proud  coachman  of  the  Jug- 


gernaut he  worshiped,  and  thtit  Juggernaut, 
represented  by  the  flunky,  were  the  God  of 
Stocks. 

I  told  Lemuel  that  I  had  no  objection  to 
breathing  my  horse  for  a  short  brush  by  the 
side  of  his,  if  he  cared  to  try  animals,  sometime 
during  the  next  week,  and  that  I  thought  Colonel 
Blossom  would  not  dislike  a  chance  of  giving 
his  new  purchase  a  little  exercise.  The  lady  I 
did  not  engage  to  interest  in  the  project,  feeling 
reluctant  to  make  her  any  way  a  subject  of  con- 
versation with  Lemuel. 

I  mentioned  the  idea  to  the  Colonel,  and  he, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  told  it  to  his 
daughter.  As  naturally  she,  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm, begged  to  go  along.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  resisting  Georgie  Blossom,  even  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  same  family,  so  the  Colonel 
consented,  and  on  Thursday  of  the  week  follow- 
ing the  proposal,  we  four  left  the  gates  of  the 
hospitable  Huntington  Place,  an  hour  after  the 
most  recherche  of  lunches,  and  all  moimted 
upon  our  favorite  steeds. 

Lonehand  rode  brilliantly  well  that  day.  He 
had  said  the  truth — he  had  bought  a  good  horse 
— a  square  and  fair  trotter  inside  of  2.50,  who 
never  broke  in  coming  up  to  that  time,  and  had 
no  visible  defect  save  a  slight  gingerliness  about 
his  slower  step.  When  we  walked,  I  thought 
that  Tantrums  seemed  a  little  tender  about  the 
fore-hoofs,  as  if  he  had  once  been  pumiced,  or 
now  had  sand-crack,  and  would  have  suspected 
that  his  master  unconsciously  revealed  this  state 
of  things  when  he  told  me  the  horse  was  good 
for  a  short  brush,  had  not  the  defect  disappeared 
entirely  when  the  feet  were  in  rapid  motion. 
Lonehand  seemed  a  piece  of  his  horse.  At  no 
stage  of  the  trot  was  there  an  articulation  vis- 
ible. You  could  not  see  daylight  under  him 
the  thickness  of  sixpence — he  was  apparently 
framed  in  with  Tantrums,  and  his  jet-black 
forward-looking  eyes  were  bright  and  hand- 
some. 

The  Colonel  and  his  daughter  rode,  as  he 
had  said,  like  cavalrymen.  The  former  was 
one,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  one — and  their 
school  was  the  school  of  the  army — not  as  pre- 
cise as  Lonehand's,  but  utterly  fearless  and 
dashing.  I  never  saw  a  woman  sit  her  saddle 
better  than  Miss  Blossom,  or  feel  her  stirrup  as 
well.  The  perfect  of  rhythm,  elasticity,  and 
grace  were  visible  in  every  accommodation  of 
her  poise  to  the  swing  of  her  thorough-bred's 
long  stride  ;  indeed  she  rode  so  easily  that  there 
was  no  conscious  accommodation  at  all ;  but  she 
was  as  mtich  at  home  in  the  saddle  as  on  her 
feet.  With  her  high-necked  black  habit  fast- 
ened by  one  of  the  Colonel's  army  buttons  against 
the  throat,  whose  soft  whiteness  it  relieved,  and 
borne  in  rich  folds  behind  by  that  frolicsome 
page,  the  breeze  of  our  motion  ;  with  her  lux- 
uriant brown  curls  straining  at  the  simple  crim- 
son ribbon  which  restrained  them  from  taking 
whole  holiday  with  the  same  mischievous  play- 
mate ;  with  her  eyes  dancing  to  the  twin-music 
of  health  and  enthusiasm,  her  cheeks  suffused 
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with  the  velvety  glow  of  a  prize  rave-ripe ;  her 
lips  like  breathing  coral,  the  half-parted  clasp 
of  a  casket  of  pure  pearls  ;  her  voice  cheery  as 
Christmas  bells,  whether  she  spoke  to  man  or 
horse ;  her  jaunty  little  hat  (no  abominable 
man's  tile,  for  she  was  a  thorough  woman,  and 
had  none  of  the  man-style  about  her)  perched  a 
trifle  on  one  side,  and  trimmed  simply  with  a 
single  Parana  humming-bird,  who  dipped  his 
rainbow-head  over  the  brim  as  if  he  had  merely 
lighted  to  inquire  how  she  did  her  hair  into  that 
bewitching  spiral  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  own  plumage — with  these  and  all 
the  other  attractions  (which  I  won't  dwell  on 
before  young  men  of  this  generation,  that  being 
sheer  cruelty,  and  tending  only  to  render  them 
dissatisfied  with  the  present)  Georgie  Blossom 
was  a  woman  to  make  a  man  feel  more  as  if 
he'd  like  to  go  and  talk  with  his  mother  than  any 
I  ever  saw  before  or  since. 

That  was  a  breather  of  a  sentence  ;  but  when 
I'm  descriptive  I'm  enthusiastic,  and  when  I'm 
enthusiastic  breathers  are  my  way.  Pass  the 
Glenlivat,  and  I'll  get  down  from  my  lofty  car- 
riage and  enter  what  the  unintentionally  pun- 
ning French  call  the  "style  coupes  Where 
it's  carried  to  excess— the  literary  gentleman  is 
asleep  on  the  bearskins,  so  there  are  no  knuckles 
to  be  rapped — I  think  a  better  name  for  it  is  the 
Quarter-Horse  style,  and  that  is  just  one-fourth 
as  bad  as  the  One-IIorse  style,  which  is  very 
good  of  its  kind,  having  made  many  an  honest 
fellow  his  fortune. 

As  for  my  own  horse  he  behaved  very  well, 
and  I  rode  as  usual.  Of  course  we  could  not 
have  a  regular  race,  but  we  got  a  pretty  fair  test 
of  the  speed  of  our  animals.  I  perceived  that 
in  a  trot  of  three  miles  our  horses  would  string 
in  about  the  following  order  :  Massena,  my  own 
horse,  and  Tantrums — Miss  Blossom's  horse  giv- 
ing the  gentlemen  no  reason  to  hold  back  for 
him  out  of  courtesy,  but  not  particularly  noted 
at  present,  as  being  the  judge's  and  out  of  the 
trial. 

I  saw  that  Miss  Blossom  shared  my  estimate 
of  the  horses,  and  could  not  but  admire  the 
slight  look  of  concern  with  which,  on  our  home- 
stretch, she  was  evidently  pondering  the  prob- 
lem how  to  act  the  part  of  judge,  when  in  all 
truth  she  had  to  say  that  her  father's  horse  was 
the  best  of  the  lot,  and  mine  next,  while  Lem- 
uel Lonehand's  was  only  the  third,  and  her  own 
untrained  Black-Hawk  easily  even  with  him. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  when  I  had  seen  how  she  had 
admired  Lonehand's  splendid  riding,  I  felt  a  lit- 
tle inclination  to  be  jealous,  for  it  couldn't  help 
seeming  to  me  all  the  time  that  I  wasn't  riding 
nearly  so  well  myself,  and  I  loved  her  more  and 
more  as  we  rode  side  by  side,  every  time  that 
the  breezy  folds  of  her  habit  touched  my  stirrup. 
But  now  I  absolutely  pitied  the  man,  for,  under 
a  mask  of  scrupulous  external  courtesy,  I  was 
sure  I  saw  a  sort  of  blind  animal  sense  that  luck 
was  down  on  him,  and  determination  to  be  some- 
how even  with  it,  regardless  whom  the  vendetta 
might  strike  incidentally.     I  knew  that  he  was 


desperately  hard  up ;  I  believed,  all  the  more 
for  his  denying  it,  that  he  wished  to  sell  Tan- 
trums to  the  Colonel  or  me ;  I  had  a.11  a  lover's 
suspicion  that  he  was  aiming  at  Miss  Blossom 
with  a  view  to  his  own  selfish  happiness  and 
fortune;  I  knew  that,  as  a  sporting  man,  he 
would  have  immensely  valued  the  prestige  which 
in  the  eyes  of  many  a  horsewoman  attaches  to 
the  man  who  bestrides  the  winning  trotter ;  and 
now  that  he  had  lost  all  his  throws,  I  felt  that 
to  receive  the  sentence  of  discomfiture  from  the 
woman  with  whom  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
lost  an  advantage,  would  be  as  galling  to  his 
craftily  cloaked  pride  as  it  was  painful  to  her 
womanly  sensitiveness.  I  Avanted  to  intervene 
for  them  both,  but  I  rode  so  near  her  skirt  side 
(the  Colonel  having  the  other)  that  I  could  see 
the  whole  play  of  her  beautiful  unconscious  feat- 
ures through  the  few  seconds  she  was  pondering 
the  problem,  and,  spell-bound  by  the  attractions 
of  a  sweet  mind  so  frankly  using  the  instrument 
of  so  sweet  a  face,  I  would  not  speak ;  thus  she 
came  to  her  own  conclusions.  Pinally  the  face 
brightened  as  its  coral  lips  pursed  to  chirrup  the 
Black-Hawk  an  encouragement. 

"  Now  let  us  hear  the  judge,"  said  Lonehand, 
like  a  plucky  fellow  meeting  his  expected  doom 
half-way;  and  I  felt  sure  the  judge  was  ready. 

Miss  Blossom  smiled  at  Lemuel  with  a  degree 
of  radiance  which  might  have  neutralized  the 
effect  of  a  sentence  to  instant  execution,  and  re- 
plied that  she  had  entirely  failed  in  her  appro- 
priate duties. 

"I  was  so  much  interested  in  looking  at  the 
horses  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  "said  Miss 
Blossom,  "that  the  scientific  entirely  escaped 
me.  They  were  a  nice  sight!  I  was  much 
obliged  to  all  you  gentlemen  for  holding  back  so 
as  not  to  distance  my  little  untrained  Black- 
Hawk,  but  I'd  far  rather  have  been  in  front  of 
you  to  see  you  coming." 

"We'll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  chance.  Miss 
Blossom,"  said  I,  prompted  by  a  sudden  sugges- 
tion. "  Suppose  we  three  gentlemen  put  up  a 
trifle  apiece  for  a  piece  of  silver  to  be  called 
'The  Blossom  Cup,'  each  of  us  entering  his 
horse  for  three-mile  heats,  and  leaving  the  com- 
petition open  to  any  comers  from  within  this  or 
Columbia  County.  That  will  give  us  an  extra 
trot  this  season,  and  by  putting  an  adequate 
force  at  the  course-gates  we  can  so  entirely  keep 
out  the  riff-raff  that  the  judge's  seat  will  be  a 
throne  as  worthy  of  Miss  Blossom's  acceptance 
as  that  of  the  'Darby.'" 

Miss  Blossom  threw  me  a  quiet  glance  of 
gratitude  for  coming  up  as  her  Blucher  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  hearty  old  Colonel,  who  was 
in  for  every  kind  of  sport,  instantly  signified  his 
satisfaction  with  tiie  arrangement.  Lonehand's 
manner  did  not  change  an  atom  in  view  of  my 
proposal,  but  with  a  partly  persuasible  air  he 
began  turning  it  over  as  if  it  were  a  question 
whether  to  yield  to  an  amiable  weakness  and 
do  us  a  favor ;  then  finally  decided  for  his  weak- 
ness by  consenting  that  the  favor  should  be  done 
"on  any  day,"  said  Lemuel,  considerately — 
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"any  day  when  the  Colonel  and  you  would  like 
to  try  it  again." 

It  was  agreed  at  the  dinner  which,  upon  the 
Colonel's  insisting,  Lonehand  and  I  took  at  the 
Huntington  Place  on  the  conclusion  of  our  ride, 
that  the  cup  should  be  designed  by  me,  ordered 
by  Lemuel,  named  after  the  Colonel,  and  sub- 
scribed for  by  us  all ;  that  although  delicacy 
forbade  that  Georgie  should  be  the  judge  of  the 
race,  she  was  still  to  have  a  place  on  the  sub- 
lime altitude  of  that  functionary's  stand  ;  and 
that  the  Colonel  was  to  name  the  day  for  the 
match  a  fortnight  before  it  was  trotted,  our  own 
horses  going  at  once  into  train.  With  that  un- 
derstanding Lonehand  and  I  left  the  Colonel's 
hospitable  parlor  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  our  ride.  If,  as  T  still  believe,  Georgie's  good- 
night clasp  of  the  hand  was  more  lingering  than 
before ;  and  if,  as  I  also  believe,  Lonehand  saw 
it — that  accounted  for  a  singular  look  under  his 
scrupulous  mask  of  courtesy  as  he  bowed  him- 
self out  of  the  door — a  look  as  if  he  had  seen 
his  way  clear  to  square  accounts  with  the  luck 
that  was  down  on  liira. 

The  Colonel  followed  us  out  on  his  broad 
veranda  to  look  at  the  weather.  "The  sky 
threatens,"  said  he ;  then  putting  out  his  hand, 
"  I  feel  the  drops  already.  Gentlemen,  you  had 
better  come  back  and  wait  till  the  shower  passes." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lemuel,  with  urbanity. 
"  It  may  annoy  Mr.  Sedleigh,  in  which  case  don't 
let  me  take  him  away  ;  as  for  myself,  lam  tough- 
ened to  this  kind  of  weather." 

"I'm  sorry  I'm  obliged  to  excuse  myself  from 
accepting  your  kind  offer,"  said  I.  "I  have 
much  to  do  in  the  morning,  and  must  be  about 
early.  I'm  afraid  your  hospitality  would  make 
me  a  late  riser." 

"If  you  will  not  accept  an  old  campaigner's 
advice,  at  least  take  his  company,"  said  the  Col- 
onel. "It  is  pitch  dark,  and  this  house  has 
been  so  long  vacant  that  the  lane  from  the  main 
road  is  not  in  as  good  order  as  it  will  be  pres- 
ently. Let  me  have  my  pony  saddled  and  go 
with  you.  If  it  rains  I'm  afraid  you  may  slip 
and  get  mired,  or  worse,  by  running  into  the 
ditches." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Sir !  don't  speak  of  it,  I  ,beg  !" 
replied  I ;   "I  know  all  this  place  of  old — " 

"Besides,"  observed  Lonehand,  pointing  at 
the  sky,  as  it  cracked  like  a  brittle  dyke  to  show 
reservoirs  of  blinding  fire  through  the  fissures, 
"the  lightning  has  become  our  Street  Commis- 
sioner, and  furnishes  gas  gratis  to-night." 

"  Unfortunately,  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  a  Cro- 
ton  Board  to  provide  you  with  water-privileges 
on  terms  as  easy,"  remarked  the  Colonel. 

"  Well,"  returned  Lonehand,  as  the  thunder 
rumbled  on  the  brazen  floor  and  jolted  down  the 
iron  stairs  of  heaven,  "we'll  have  free  music 
too,  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  A  case  in  which  the 
festival  of  the  elements  still  follows  the  munici- 
pal Corporation's  fashion." 

We  gave  the  Colonel's  hand  a  parting  grasp, 
took  the  reins  from  the  hand  of  the  groom, 
leaped  to  our  saddles,  and  were  off. 


All  the  Colonel  had  said  was  true.  It  was 
dark  as  pitch.  The  lane  to  the  road  was  very 
bad.  We  had  come  from  the  gate  to  dinner  at 
the  house  by  a  bridle  path  across  the  fields. 
This  was  now  out  of  the  question.  We  could 
not  see  our  horses'  heads,  and  the  trail  was  not 
sufficiently  well  trodden  or  familiar  to  them  for 
us  to  trust  their  pilotage.  So  we  felt  our  way 
gingerly  along,  Lemuel  now  and  then  swearing 
the  most  extravagant  oaths  in  such  a  bland  and 
unexcited  voice  that  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet, 
where  one  could  only  hear  his  voice,  you  might 
have  thought  he  was  merely  interchanging  the 
compliments  of  the  season  with  some  invisible 
acquaintance. 

I  was  a  little  ahead  of  him,  about  thirty  rods 
from  the  lodge,  when  he  called  to  me  that  his  mar- 
tingale strap  had  broken  at  the  circingle,  and  was 
slapping  his  horse's  legs  till  the  animal  seemed 
frenzied.  I  turned  Aladdin  and  went  back  to 
assist  him.  Tantrums  was  plunging  violently 
in  the  dark,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  dismount, 
I  put  my  arm  through  Aladdin's  snaffle-rein, 
trusting  to  his  tried  stanchness,  while  I  felt  for 
the  broken  martingale.  To  my  surprise  nothing 
of  the  sort  could  be  discovered.  I  stood  up  and 
was  telling  Lonehand  that  he  was  mistaken 
when  Tantrums  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  ]>awing 
the  air  so  high  that  I  could  feel  the  clots  of  mire 
fall  on  my  cheek.  Just  then  came  the  most 
tremendous  lightning  flash  of  the  storm.  It  set 
the  whole  sky  on  fire,  and  in  its  momentary  ef- 
fusion of  noonday  brightness  I  had  time  for  one 
comprehensive  look,  from  head  to  hoof,  at  the 
horse  and  his  rider.  Tantrums  was  poised  in  a 
position  nearly  perpendicular  ;  and  pressing  for- 
ward on  his  neck  to  urge  him  down  upon  me, 
Lonehand  sat  him  with  a  face  whose  cool  de- 
termined deviltry  has  no  superior  in  the  dreams 
of  Fuseli  or  Dore'.  The  sight  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world — a  grand  eques- 
trian statue  of  Murder,  carved  out  of  the  black 
marble  of  solid  Midnight  by  an  instantaneous 
chisel  of  Lightning.  It  did  not  vex  or  frighten 
me.  I  admired  it  as  I  admire  Milton's  warring 
Satan  ;  whether  it  was  wicked  or  hurtful  did 
not  strike  me,  and  I  should  doubtless  have  been 
hammered  the  next  moment  to  a  bloody  pomace 
under  Tantrum's  hoofs,  had  not  my  own  horse 
looked  at  the  matter  in  a  less  jesthetic  way,  and, 
with  a  snort  of  terror  almost  human,  jerked  me 
by  the  elbow  through  his  bridle,  rudely  but  safe- 
ly out  of  the  way. 

"Ride  on,  Lonehand,"  paid  I,  shortly  ;  "  there 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  horse,  and  mine 
has  torn  the  buckle-tongue  out  of  his  bridle." 

He  made  offers  of  assistance,  but  I  simply 
repeated  "Eide  on;"  and,  knotting  my  rein, 
jumped  to  the  saddle.  For  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  fork,  where  our  paths  diverged  after  leav- 
ing the  gate,  I  kept  him  a  little  in  front  of  me, 
on  the  whip-hand,  as  sedulously  as  the  help  of 
an  occasional  sky-lantern  offered  by  the  light- 
ning enabled  me.  He  still  seemed  to  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  pacifying  his  horse,  but 
got  breath  between  the  latter's  capers  to  apolo- 
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gize  most  heartily  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused 
me,  and  express  his  astonishment,  on  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  tlie  broken  martingale, 
at  the  behavior  of  Tantrums.  He  drew  a  long 
sigh,  and  said  he  should  have  to  sell  him,  after 
all.  If  Tantrums  had  fallen  when  he  reared  at 
that  flash,  where  would  he,  Lonehand,  have 
been  now  ?  I  did  not  say  where  /  thought.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  had  referred  only  to  his  own  danger — as  if 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  mj/  incurring  any — and 
ascribed  to  the  lightning,  which  was  my  Provi- 
dence, the  original  source  of  the  horse's  frenzy, 
not  knowing  that  I  had  seen  his  down-borne 
bridle,  his  spurring  heels,  his  crowding  chest, 
and  his  eyes  of  subtle  mischief. 

I  was  as  brief  as  policy  permitted,  answering 
in  monosyllables  whenever  I  could,  and,  despite 
myself,  throwing  my  good-night  at  Lonehand, 
when  we  parted,  like  a  bone  at  a  dog. 

The  next  day  his  ineffable  cheek  shed  its  ra- 
diance through  my  door  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Lonehand  came  to  be  commiserated. 
His  right  arm  was  in  a  sling.  On  the  way 
home  Tantrums  had  slipped,  he  said,  and  badly 
sprained  his  hand  in  struggling  to  rise.  When 
I  looked  at  the  wonderful  get-up  of  the  fellow  I 
admired  it  too  much  to  kick  him  down  the  steps 
— or  let  him  know  in  plain  terms  that  I  believed 
his  sprain  a  hum,  and  himself  an  assassin. 
That  he  was  the  latter  I  had  that  kind  of  proof 
which,  like  the  private  papers  in  the  "lost" col- 
umn of  an  advertising  sheet,  is  of  no  value  to 
any  body  but  the  owner,  /knew  it — but  to  a 
person  who  had  not  seen  that  lightning-statue 
hewn  suddenly  from  the  quarry  of  solid  dark- 
ness, Lonehand's  explanation,  that  the  flashes 
made  his  horse  unmanageable,  Avould  carry  irre- 
sistible conviction,  and  my  view  would  seem  ex- 
cited or  mistaken.  Seeing  the  ineffable  cool- 
ness of  Lonehand,  I  resolved  that  I  would  be  as 
cool  as  he ;  commit  myself  by  no  act  of  vio- 
lence ;  let  him  think,  'as  we  said  in  California, 
"that  he  was  playing  me  for  a  Chinaman;" 
and  lie  for  him,  as  low  and  patiently  as  if  I 
were  waiting  for  bay-snipe.  Such  men  always 
show  their  hands  in  time.  The  most  indiscreet 
and  unwary  of  pigeons  is  a  hawk,  so  bedazzled 
by  confidence  in  his  own  bad  success,  that  he 
flies  into  the  net  or  springs  the  trap  before  he 
knows  it.  Lonehand  would  not  stop  at  last 
night's  villainy — I  would  be  ready  for  him. 

"  I  have  an  hour  to  entertain  you  this  morn- 
ing, Lonehand,"  said  I,  "  after  which  an  engage- 
ment takes  me  away.  Let's  lunch,  meanwhile." 
I  rang  the  bell,  gave  my  orders  to  the  kitchen,  re- 
questing Ellen  to  show  Mr.  Lonehand  up  to  the 
Kose  Room,  that  he  might  make  his  toilet. 

After  the  two  had  disappeared  up  stairs  I 
did,  on  the  principle  of  "every  thing's  fair  in 
war, "  what  was  as  repugnant  as  it  was  neces- 
sary— I  played  the  spy  on  my  guest.  Next  to 
the  Rose  Roohi  was  the  Green  Room — (both 
called  from  the  color  of  their  furniture  and  hang- 
ings)— and  between  these  a  large  closet,  which  I 
had  formerly  fitted  up  for  use  as  a  chamber  of 


experiment  in  some  researches  upon  polarized 
light.  This  had  a  window  and  a  door  on  each 
side  of  it — opening  severally  into  the  Green  and 
the  Rose  Rooms,  but  the  door  entering  the 
former  had  been  nailed  up,  and  there  was  a 
heavy  silk  curtain  on  the  Green  Room  side  of 
the  adjoining  window.  When  I  had  heard 
Lonehand  lock  his  door,  I  quietly  shut  myself 
into  the  Green  Room,  and  ripping  a  peep-hole 
in  the  curtain  with  my  pen-knife,  had  an  unin- 
terrupted view  of  my  guest's  motions  through 
the  opposite  window.  He  deliberately  took  off 
his  sling,  threw  it  on  the  bed  with  a  sarcastic 
grin,  and,  straightening  himself  like  an  athlete, 
began  to  spar  the  air  vigorously  with  both  fists. 
Having  compensated  his  right  arm  for  the  self- 
control  and  weariness  of  the  last  few  hours,  he 
proceeded  to  wash  his  hands.  As  he  turned  up 
his  cuffs,  I  saw  his  unpleasant  grin  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  He  was  looking  at  his  fore-arm  :  he 
had  actually  stained  it  with  some  preparation 
which  made  the  most  natural  black-and-blue 
spots  you  could  imagine,  all  along  the  track  of 
the  tendons!  Actually,  the  fellow  had  come 
prepared  to  hear  me  ask  to  see  his  arm.  Was 
this  an  aittempt  to  counteract  the  suspicions  my 
manner  might  have  exhibited  in  parting  from 
him  last  night?  Or  to  throw  further  suspicion 
off  his  track,  after  the  commission  of  bad  deeds 
that  needed  a  sound  right  arm  ?  Or  was  it  only 
to  get  off  Tantrums  for  above  his  real  value  on 
somebody  green  enough  to  suppose  him  selling 
the  horse  for  mere  rcstiveness,  as  far  below  it? 
I  could  not  tell.  Lonehand's  style  of  cunning 
was  artistic  and  conscientious ;  he  slighted  no- 
thing because  it  was  a  small  job ;  he  took  the 
same  religious  care  of  his  joints  and  surfaces  in 
tinkering  up  a  tenpenny  treachery  and  an  un- 
pardonable sin  ;  he  would  have  spent  equal  pains 
on  the  make-up  of  his  sprain,  whether  he  meant 
merchandise  or  murder;  in  either  case  dyeing 
and  lying,  as  deep  as  stains  can  sink  into  arms 
or  conscience.  So  I  was  not  sure  whether  he 
was  trying  to  sell  Tantrums  or  me. 

During  the  lunch  I  felt  conscious  that  Lone- 
hand's eyes  were  riveted  on  me  every  moment 
my  own  were  off  of  him.  I  stood  his  scrutiny 
with  stoicism,  and  he  parted  from  me,  as  we 
rose  from  the  table,  with  an  air  of  assured  famil- 
iarity, which  showed  that  he  believed  my  sus- 
picions entirely  dispelled,  or  never  in  exist- 
ence. 

My  engagement  was  one  made  to  myself, 
and  of  a  kind  wliich  I  particularly  meant  to 
keep  —  being  none  other  than  to  ride  out  to 
the  Huntingdon  Place,  and  learn  from  Miss 
Blossom's  own  lips  whether  I  had  been  playing 
teetotum  with  my  heart  only  to  turn  up  cipher. 
I  was  very  much  in  hope  she  loved  me  ;  but  the 
remaining  "perhaps,"  which  had  seemed  so 
small  a  flaw  in  the  happiness  of  my  love's  ear- 
lier and  more  speculative  stages  within  the  last 
two  months  had  come  to  look  like  a  gap  I  must 
mend,  with  my  very  life,  if  necessary. 

It  was  a  sunny,  breezy  afternoon  when  I 
emerged  from  the  shrubbery  hedging  the  Col- 
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onel's  cross-cut  bridle-path  and  came  upon  the 
broad,  gravelly  terrace  before  his  veranda.  The 
house  already  showed  that  after  its  long  neglect 
it  once  more  had  a  mistress.  A  beautiful  Wis- 
taria had  been  reclaimed  and  set  erect  against 
the  pillars,  where  it  shook  an  ethereal  fragrance 
from  its  purple-blUe  censers,  in  company  with  a 
Virginia  creeper,  a  woodbine,  and  an  ivy,  whose 
delicate  leaves  dappled  the  mosaic  floor  with 
dancing  shadows.  For  a  space  of  six  feet  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  veranda  and  the  gravel 
extended  a  bed  so  crowded  with  blue  violets, 
pansies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  mignonnette,  helio- 
trope, and  infant's-breath  that  the  ground  was 
almost  invisible,  and  Flora  herself  could  have 
stretched  her  goddess  limbs  upon  no  daintier 
couch  than  this  lovely  cushion  of  living  color 
and  perfume.  To  its  very  edge,  next  the  house, 
the  lawn  was  a  sea  of  luxuriant  green,  its  far 
wind-rippled  spots  like  those  on  the  ocean  floor 
where  stray  zephyrs  make  a  silvery  blot  in  the 
sunshine,  and  islanded  with  grand  old  oaks, 
maples,  beeches,  and  European  lindens,  whose 
boughs  hung  so  low,  in  all  the  affluence  of  nature, 
as  to  touch  the  wavy  grass  and  make  a  continuous 
shore  of  greenery  all  round  the  trunks.  But  the 
loveliest  object  about  all  this  summery  archipel- 
ago was  on  its  main  shore,  not  on  its  expanse  ; 
for,  half  in  golden  sunlight  and  half  in  breeze- 
thrilled  shadow.  Miss  Blossom  sat  netting  a  purse 
for  her  father,  on  a  rustic  seat  near  the  west  pil- 
lars— dressed  in  the  simplest  of  white  muslins, 
cut  as  it  was  comme  il  faut  twenty  years  ago,  to 
cut  young  ladies'  summer-afternoon  dresses,  low- 
necked,  and  showing  a  little  of  the  beautiful 
white  shoulders,  but  not  decollete,  thank  Heaven, 
in  our  present  party  style.  Over  those  beauti- 
ful shoulders  strayed  that  living  wealth  of  hair 
whose  curls  had  ensnared  me,  as  you  know,  and 
the  look  of  analytical  anxiety  with  which  she 
compared  a  portentous  colored  pattern  from  the 
embroidery  shop,  which  looked  like  nothing  in 
the  world  with  the  purse  which  was  expected  to 
be  exactly  like  it,  was  something  at  once  so 
sweet  and  droll  that  I  laughed  for  glee  as  I  sat 
Aladdin.  Then  putting  on,  as  was  due,  my 
reverent  face,  I  came  to  the  tie-ring,  dismount- 
ed, hitched,  ascended  the  steps,  and,  taking  off 
my  hat,  stood  before  my  destiny. 

"Really,"  said  Miss  Blossom,  coming  to 
greet  me  with  a  frank  smile,  "how  much — my 
father — will  be  relieved  about  you !"  As  Colonel 
Blossom  already  knew  that  I  had  got  home  safe, 
having  sent  down  his  servant  to  inquire  just  aft- 
er breakfast,  I  felt  that  perhaps  Miss  Blossom 
might  not  mean  her  father  after  all.  This,  I 
confess,  emboldened  the  natural  modesty  of  my 
nature,  and,  so  to  speak,  gave  me  an  opening. 
I  improved  it  by  taking  my  seat  at  Miss  Geor- 
gie's  side,  and,  upon  the  discovery  that  Colonel 
Blossom  was  at  his  nap,  inspecting  the  purse  in- 
tended for  him  rather  closer  than  was  necessary 
for  its  successful  completion. 

How  my  interest  in  the  manufacture  gradual- 
ly extended  itself  to  the  craftswoman,  and  by 
what  sweet  gradations  we  two  slid  from  common- 


place to  romance,  from  romance  to  its  quintes- 
sential phase  of  real  nineteenth  century  love- 
making,  I  might  poorly  limn  to  your  youthful 
imaginations;  but  "woe  be  he,"  says  Cupid, 
"who  betrays  my  secrets — worse  than  Prome- 
theus's  shall  his  fate  be,  since  his  vulture  tears 
the  heart  not  the  liver."  Remembering  the 
classic,  I  leave  you  to  learn  the  mysteries  for 
yourselves — supposing  there's  any  such  poor  tim- 
ber in  you  that  you  don't  know  them  already. 

I  therefore  leave  a  gap  in  this  history  up  to 
the  time  when  I  sat  with  her  hand  in  mine  and 
heard  her  heart  throb,  as  she  drooped  her  black 
lashes,  not  daring  to  let  me  look  in  her  eyes, 
lest  she  should  betray  at  once  wdiatever  the 
truth  was. 

What  was  it — pity  or  love?  She  had  not 
spoken.  Not  daring  to  let  her  speak,  in  doubt 
if  my  suit  had  been  strongly  enough  pressed,  I 
kept  on  till  it  seemed  as  if  my  whole  heart  were 
poured  out  at  her  feet.  I  had  taken  from  my 
finger  a  signet-ring  with  my  cipher  carved  on  a 
blood-stone  scutcheon ;  I  was  asking  her  to  wear 
it  while  she  thought  of  her  answer,  should  she 
need  time  for  reflection  ;  I  was  telling  her  that 
if  I  durst  hope  to  be  so  happy,  I  should  pray 
her  for  the  smallest  thing  that  had  touched  her 
— if  not  a  ring  of  hers,  at  least  a  ribbon  that 
had  bovmd  her  beautiful  hair,  or  a  rosette  fallen 
from  her  slipper.  I  pressed  her  hand  to  my 
lips,  and  sought  to  put  my  ring  upon  her  finger, 
when  the  hand  was_  drawn  suddenly  away,  and 
Miss  Blossom,  turning  toward  the  lawn,  uttered 
a  suppressed  little  cry,  which  brought  me  to  my 
feet  instantly.  Lonehand,  with  his  right  arm 
still  in  sling,  ambled  through  the  shrubbery  on 
a  livery-pony,  and  sat  before  us,  just  where  I 
had  struck  the  terrace.  In  spite  of  her  self-con- 
trol, which,  for  so  young  a  girl  was  great,  she 
could  not  entirely  avoid  showing  Lonehand's 
practiced  eye  that  she  knew  of  twenty  openings 
in  the  shrubbery,  through  which  he  could  have 
seen  us  at  his  leisure,  during  the  cat-like  ap- 
proach which  he  must  have  made  to  the  house, 
seeing  that  his  beast's  hoofs  never  betrayed  him 
till  he  was  on  us.  As  for  myself,  I  had  no 
doubt  that  Lonehand  saw  us;  but  my  contempt 
for  his  character,  and  my  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
in  the  speedy  opportunity  fate  had  oflfered  him 
to  be  even  with  me  in  espionage,  acted  as  a  sort 
of  outrigger  to  my  dignity,  and  I  was  so  cucum- 
ber-cool as  to  surprise  even  myself. 

The  commonplace  salutations  were  followed 
by  an  inquiry  after  Lonehand's  arm,  sweetened 
by  an 'amount  of  feminine  pity  which  it  vexed 
me  so  to  see  her  throw  away  on  that  arrant 
cheat,  that  I  sat  down  hard  on  my  natural 
disposition  to  keep  it  from  jumping  up  and 
pitching  him  ofl"  the  ])iazza.  Miss  Blossom 
presently  excused  herself,  and,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' absence,  spent  by  Lonehand  in  adjusting 
his  sling,  and  myself  in  reading  memoranda, 
returned,  bringing  the  Colonel  Avith  her.  AVhen 
I  saw  that  she  had  his  support,  I  felt  that  her 
self-possession  before  such  a  man  as  Lonehand 
would  be  better  secured  by  the  absence  of  the 
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originally  agitating  cause  ;  so,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' chat  with  the  Colonel,  I  withdrew,  Lone- 
hand's  lynx-eye  leaving  me  no  corner  in  which 
I  could  read  my  certain  sentence,  unknown  to 
him,  out  of  Miss  Blossom's  lips  or  eyes.  Rid- 
ing home  alone,  I  smote,  in  metaphor,  his 
mighty  cheek,  until  that  colossal  structure  was 
entirely  demolished.  I  did  not  swear  out  loud, 
but  as  would  be  said  by  that  literary  man  on 
the  bearskin  yonder,  m}'  subjective  imagery 
was  Oriental.  I  deserved  correction  as  much  as 
that  filial  Dutchman  to  whom  the  paternal  one 
remarked:  "You  no  say  dam,  do  you,  you 
young  rascal?  Den  I  gives  you  a  licking  pe- 
causc  you  dinks  him!" 

On  reaching  my  own  house,  I  received  such 
news  as  to  soften  my  mood.  During  my  ab- 
sence, a  messenger  had  come  from  my  father's, 
saying  that  he  was  seriously  ill  with  what  the 
doctors  supposed  to  be  typhus  fever — a  disease 
in  those  days,  much  more  frequently  than  now, 
assuming  the  malignant  and  fatal  tj'^pe. 

I  sat  down  at  my  desk,  and  inclosed  my 
blood-stone  signet  in  a  note  to  Miss  Blossom, 
substantially  reading  like  this : 

"My  DEA.R  Miss  Blossom, — I  have  been  called  away 
suddenly  to  my  father's  side,  lie  is  in  sickness  and  danger 
of  death.  Tlie  fact  that  this  severe  anxiety  has  fallen 
upon  me  may,  perhaps,  excuse  my  Avish  to  set  my  mind 
more  at  rest  than  this  afternoon's  interruption  left  it, 
upon  another  subject  of  the  first  importance,  JNIy  address 
will  be  at  Pdverside  until  my  father's  case  takes  a  decided 
turn.  If  you  do  not  return  me  the  signet,  I  shall  sustain 
myself  under  any  allotted  trouble  with  the  thought  that 
it  is  at  least  sealing  your  viemory  with  my  name,  and  re- 
minding you  to  talk  of  me  with  your  hemt.  Till  I  return 
I  will  not  ask  you  the  latter's  advice,  or  your  own  conclu- 
sion. Your  obedient  servant, 

••'Henky  SKDLEIOn." 

Is  that  the  way  we  wound  up  letters  to  our 
sweet-hearts  in  my  day — and,  if  so,  v/as  I  a  con- 
temporary of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ?  No,  you 
irreverent  youngsters  !  Your  mothers  got  bet- 
ter courted  than  your  wives  !  I  wrote  lots  more 
— like  the  foregoing,  only  nicer;  but  if  you 
think  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  it  was,  you'd 
better  go  to  Spain,  where  they  do  all  their 
sparking  outdoors. 

I  then  gave  orders  to  Jim,  the  groom,  that 
no  one  should  approach  the  stables  during  my 
absence  without  his  personal  knowledge  and 
company,  and  sent  him  off  with  the  note  to 
Miss  Blossom.  I  could  see  him  wiping  his  eyes 
with  the  cuff  of  his  whip-arm,  until  he  went 
out  of  sight  round  the  turn  of  the  road.  He 
loved  my  father  dearly,  and  wanted  to  go  to 
him  with  me — but  I  knew  there  was  no  imme- 
diate need  for  him  there,  and  as  I  could  trust 
no  one  else  to  take  care  of  good  old  Ellen  and 
the  horses,  I  concluded  to  leave  him  behind, 
promising  to  send  for  him  post-haste  if  the  dan- 
ger got  imminent.  Ellen  had  packed  my  port- 
manteau while  I  was  writing  the  note,  so  that 
Jim  had  hardly  left  the  gate  for  the  Colonel's 
before  I  was  whirling  away  in  another  direction, 
on  the  seat  of  the  sulky  which  had  brought  my 
father's  messenger. 

I  will  not  annoy  you  with  troubles  which  were 


only  in  posse;  and  as  my  father  did  not  die,  but 
is  living  yet,  thank  God,  at  the  hale  old  age 
of  eighty-three  years,  I'll  dismiss  the  whole  sick- 
ness by  saying  that  it  was  a  painful  and  danger- 
ous season  of  suspense  to  all  of  us,  taking  more 
than  six  weeks  to  run  to  a  happy  termination. 
Miss  Blossom  did  not  send  back  the  ring,  and 
that  gave  me  courage  through  the  worst  anxie- 
ty. I  heard  at  least  twice  a  week  from  Jim, 
through  letters,  telling  me,  in  a  cramped  hand, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  three 
A.M.,  by  the  light  of  a  barn-yard  lantern,  and 
with  one  broken  tine  of  a  stable-fork,  that  "the 
bosses  woz  oil  well,  and  he  never  seized  to  prey 
for  Measter  Sedleigh,  an'  Master  Avry."  Sev- 
eral times  during  my  father's  illness  Colonel 
Blossom  sent  a  servant  to  inquire  how  he  was; 
and  the  man  never  failed  to  bring  a  beautiful 
bouquet,  within  whose  fragrant  tufts  I  found  a 
small  slip  of  paper,  signed  in  a  hand  as  femi- 
nine as  that  which  had  evidently  arranged  the 
flowers — "Georgie  Blossom,"  under  a  warm 
oval,  stamped  with  the  cipher  on  my  signet. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  week  my  fa- 
ther showed  that  which,  in  any  American,  is  a 
sign  of  returning  vitality — he  called  for  the  lat- 
est paper,  and  it  was  brought  him.  We  are  all 
a  sporting  family — so  he  instantly  turned  the 
sheet  down  at  the  racing  column.  His  eye, 
with  restored  clearness,  glided  along  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Union  and  Fashion.  He  read,  with 
a  benevolent  smile,  the  account  of  certain  won- 
derful time  made  by  horses  whose  opponents, 
he  knew,  before  his  sickness,  to  have  been 
bought  off  by  speculators  on  the  winner's  sale. 
Finally,  he  reached  the  announcement  of  a 
trot  on  the  Lewisville  course,  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  away  from  us,  in  an  adjoining 
county. 

Here  his  eye  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  then 
he  said : 

"You  still  have  Aladdin,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  father.  I  never  in  my  life 
thought  of  parting  with  any  birthday  gift  of 
yours." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  always  felt  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  that  horse — even  as  a  colt,  when 
I  first  had  him.  Now,  Harry,  I  know  I'm  sick 
and  feeble,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  a  sick  man's 
fancy,  but  it  happens  to  seem  to  me  that  I'd  so 
much  like  to  have  Aladdin  in  that  trot !  I  see 
it  comes  off  one — three — seven — nine  days  from 
noAv — yes,  next  Tuesday  week.  Can  you  send 
Aladdin,  think  you  ?" 

"To  be  sure,  and  go  down  there  myself  to 
superintend  him,  if  it  will  please  you." 

"I  think  it  will  almost  make  me  well!" 

Knowing  how  often  the  longings  of  a  conva- 
lescent are  indicative,  I  determined  at  once  to 
gratify  my  father;  but  had  hardly  sat  down  to 
write  Jim  the  letter  arranging  matters,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  whether  Colonel  Blossom  had 
not  appointed  the  identical  day  advertised  at 
Lewisville  for  the  Camptown  trot,  open  to  all 
comers,  in  which  our  own  and  any  body  else's 
trotters  were  to  compete  for  the  silver  cup,  al- 
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ready  procured,  as  per  agreement,  by  Lone- 
hand. 

Feeling  bothered  on  this  point,  I  wrote  a  pre- 
liminary note  to  Colonel  Blossom,  saying,  that 
in  the  absorption  of  the  last  few  weeks  I  had 
lost  the  memorandum  which  might  have  assured 
me  whether  our  trot  was  on  for  the  day  sur- 
mised, and  begging  that  he  would  give  me,  at 
his  convenience,  the  necessary  information.  I 
then  told  Jim  to  have  Aladdin  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  dispatched  both  notes  by 
mail. 

My  father  got  better  and  better  during  the 
three  days  I  waited  for  my  answers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  I  heard  from  both  corre- 
spondents. Jim  returned  an  "Ay,  ay,  Sir!"  in 
his  quaint  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Colonel  told 
me  that  I  was  entirely  mistaken,  our  trot  having 
been  appointed  for  three  weeks  from  the  day 
mentioned  by  me.  The  latter  apologized  for 
his  shaky  handwriting  by  reminding  me  of 
the  rheumatism,  which  I  knew  had  sometimes 
troubled  his  hands,  but  I  felt  much  compliment- 
ed by  the  care  which  he  had  taken  to  make  ev- 
ery letter  in  the  note  scrupulously  regular,  de- 
spite the  pain  it  must  have  cost  him  to  look  out 
for  that  nicety. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  Colonel's  letter  I  wrote 
a  line  to  bid  Jim  bring  Aladdin  at  once  over 
to  Riverside  for  training,  under  my  special 
eye.  He  was  always  in  prime  condition,  but  I 
wanted  to  see  him  fed,  exercised,  and  groomed, 
a  few  da^^s  before  he  went  on  the  course. 

My  father  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take 
his  toast,  propped  up  in  bed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  morning  that  I  was  about  to  start  for  Lew- 
isville.  I  was  excavating  the  second  soft-boiled 
egg  of  my  i^arly  breakfast  Avhen  the  waiter  told 
me  that  a  man  wanted  to  see  me,  in  the  serv- 
ants' hall.  I  went  down  at  once,  and  found 
Jim  there,  dusty  from  head  to  foot,  and  excited 
to  the  utmost  degree.  A  boy  had  come  from 
the  Colonel's,  late  the  night  before,  to  know 
whether  Aladdin  was  ready  for  the  trot  adver- 
tised on  the  Camptown  Course,  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  present  day.  Jim  had 
returned  word  that  I  was  still  at  Riverside,  the 
horse  witli  me,  and  I  expecting  to  send  him  into 
the  Lewisville  trial  at  the  very  moment  he 
ought  to  come  to  the  Camptown  stand.  Leav- 
ing this  message  behind  him,  and  filled  with 
anxiety  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  Jim  had 
driven  my  light  buggy  across  the  county,  be- 
hind one  of  the  double-team  horses  during  the 
night,  with  a  faint  hope  of  saving  my  credit  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  Fine  old  fellow !  he  lies 
under  the  sod  now,  this  many  a  day  ;  and  as  I 
stand  by  that  green  lump  in  the  church-yard, 
where  he  waits  the  last  send-ofF,  I  think  how 
few  fellows  step  about  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
grass,  as  loyal  as  he  that  lies  beneath.  He 
died  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  got  in  my 
service,  three  winters  after  the  occurrences  I'm 
relating. 

Jim  was  perfectly  astonished  when  I  told  him 
of  the  letter  I  had  received  from  tlie  Colonel, 


and  begged  permission  to  see  it.  My  corre- 
spondence on  horse  matters  was  always  show^i 
him,  and  a  better  cabinet  officer,  or  secretary 
of  the  stables,  than  Jim,  a  closer-mouthed  confi- 
dant, or  a  discreeter  counselor,  never  existed 
among  my  acquaintance.  He  had  seen  several 
notes  from  Colonel  Blossom,  and  when  I  handed 
him  this  one,  he  mounted  a  pair  of  horn  specta- 
cles, and  cross-examined  the  letter  like  a  divorce- 
lawyer.  After  turning  it  upside  down,  side- 
ways, inside  out,  and  edgewise,  he  remarked, 
gravely : 

"  It  do  look  main  like  Measter  Blossom's 
hand." 

''Look!     It  is,  isn't  it?" 

"  If  I  was  put  upon  my  Bible-oath,  Measter 
'Arry,  I  couldn't  say  solemn  as  how  it  isn't,  nor 
again,  could  I  otherwise  say  solemn  as  how  it  is  ; 
but,  begging  your  pardon,  Measter  'Arry,  for  the 
term,  if  I  was  to  speak  as  man  to  man,  you 
know,  I  should  state  my  opinion  as  it  isn't — to 
a  degree  of  conviction." 

The  roundness  of  this  closing  expression  was 
a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  old  fellow, 
while  the  honest  earnestness  and  truth  of  nature 
which  he  threw  into  his  ''man  to  man,'^  are 
quite  inimitable.  When  he  said  that,  he  always 
meant  to  give  his  utmost  guarantee.  I  could 
not  doubt  that  he  believed  the  letter  a  forg- 
ery. Still  keeping  it  in  his  hand,  he  scruti- 
nized it  more  closely,  and  at  length  said : 

"It's  noat  the  Colonel's  usual  peaaper, 
Meast'r  'Arry" — and  showed  me  the  water-mark 
of  a  ream  which  had  been  sent  me  from  Paris 
as  a  present  when  I  was  a  child  of  ten.  I  rec- 
ollected having  laid  a  quire  of  it  on  my  library 
table  the  morning  I  last  rode  up  to  the  Colo- 
nel's. But  perhaps  the  Colonel  had  written 
the  letter  in  my  library  ?  No — that  could  not 
be  ;  he  distinctly  stated  that  he  was  confined  to 
the  house  with  rheumatism.  It  was  possible, 
but  extremely  unlikely,  that  he  had  any  paper 
of  the  rare  and  antiquated  stamp  Avhich  my  own 
bore.  Heretofore  I  had  paid  no  attention  to 
these  inconsistencies ;  but  now  I  saw  irresi^^t- 
ible  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  in  my  own  library,  and  by  quite 
another  person  than  Colonel  Blossom. 

"Well,  Jim,"  said  I,  after  reflection,  "an 
enemy  hath  done  this,  and  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  sent  Aladdin  to  Lewisville  yester- 
day, in  charge  of  the  jockey  who  is  going  to  ride 
him  to-day;  so  he  may  as  well  be  in  Guinea  for 
any  of  our  Camptown  purposes." 

"May  I  ax  what  jockey  he's  trusted  to, 
Meast'r  "'Arry?" 

"To  Joe  Packer — isn't  he  a  good  man?" 

"  The  best  o'  men,  Meast'r  'Arry.  He'll  take 
as  good  care  of  your  horse  as  if  you  was  there 
yourself,  Sir,  and  win  for  you,  too,  Oi  shouldn't 
wonder." 

Jim  had  seen  before  I  spoke  that  I  keenly 
felt  the  necessity  of  being  at  the  Camptown 
race,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  I  would  go. 
His- high  estimate  of  Joe's  abilities  decided  me 
on  sending  a  neighboring  horse-man  of  my  ac- 
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quaintance  to  act  as  my  representative  and 
Joe's  counselor,  while  I  myself  was  making 
the  best  time  I  could  for  Camptown.  Having 
seen  him  off,  I  had  a  fresh  horse  put  in  the  bug- 
gy Jim  had  driven  over,  and,  with  him,  set  off 
instantly.  My  father  was  asleep,  so  I  sent  my 
good-by  to  him,  telling  only  trusty  old  Margery, 
the  nurse,  that  I  was  going  to  Camptown,  that 
my  true  address  might  be  known,  if  my  father 
got  worse  and  needed  me.  As  it  was,  he  ex- 
pected me  to  be  absent  several  days,  and  would 
not  worry. 

For  the  first  long  stretch  of  level  road  I  reso- 
lutely avoided  all  thought  about  the  exact  course 
I  should  pursue  after  reaching  Camptown.  I 
sent  my  iron-gray  spanking  along  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  let  the  delicious  morning 
wind  blow  all  the  cobwebs  out  of  my  brain,  and 
polish  the  windows  of  my  eyes.  There's  nothing 
like  it  for  a  freshener — knocks  your  cocktails 
into  a  cocked  hat.  When  we  went  up  the  first 
long  hill  my  head  felt  cool  as  strawberry  ice, 
while  the  healthy  tingle  of  my  blood  was  like 
Champagne y)-a/>/je.  I  accordingly  squared  my- 
self for  my  problem,  and  spent  the  next  ten  miles 
in  maturing  a  method  which  will  develop  as  I 
proceed,  for  the  defeat  of  Lonehand's  deep-laid 
plan  to  win  the  trot  by  treachery.  He  had  got 
my  horse  off  the  track,  but  ihe  Colonel's  was 
still  in  his  way. 

I  drove  at  once  to  the  Colonel's,  on  reaching 
Camptown.  To  my  sore  disappointment,  she, 
whose  sight  would  have  been  my  fresh  inspira- 
tion, was  not  at  home,  having  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  pass  the  day  of  the  race  with  a  fam- 
ily in  the  neighborhood  Avho  had  sons,  and  felt 
particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  certain  belle 
of  the  occasion  for  their  own  baroache.  The 
Colonel  welcomed  me  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
and,  upon  my  showing  him  the  letter  which  had 
purported  to  come  from  him,  seemed  unable  to 
believe  his  eyes. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  now  lay  eyes  on  this 
document  for  the  first  time." 

"  So  Jim  thought,  and  I  was  prepared  to  find 
so.     Now,  who  could  have  done  this?" 

"Somebody  who  intends  to  enter  his  horse 
this  afternoon,  and  was  afraid  to  match  him 
against  yours." 

"It  must  have  been  some  one  who  watched 
your  mail  pretty  vigilantly,  else  how  was  it  that, 
though  I  received  the  forgery,  I  did  not  get 
your  genuine  answer  to  my  inquiry?" 

"  Why,  I  don't  know.  I  certainly  wrote  one. 
Mr.  Lonehand  usually  drops  in  during  the  fore- 
noon, and  I  recollect  was  at  lunch  the  day  I  got 
your  letter.  I  told  him  you  had  written,  asking 
a  memorandum  of  our  appointment,  and  went 
from  the  table  to  the  library  to  answer  you. 
He  took  my  letter  down,  and  that  evening  told 
me  particularly  that  he  had  mailed  it." 

"Ah!  Lonehand,  heh?  He  was  very  oblig- 
ing. Well,  that  letter  missed  me,  and  I  got 
the  other.  Some  scamp,  who  wanted  my  horse 
off  the  track,  played  me  this  scurvy  trick.     But 


never  mind.  I  am  glad  your  horse  is  in  the 
trot,  any  way." 

' '  Oh  but,  my  dear  fellow,  he  isn't !  He's  sud- 
denly gone  lame  in  the  off  fore-foot.  Hadn't 
you  heard  that  ?  Oh  no !  Jim  started  after 
you  before  we  found  it  out.  It  was  discovered 
this  morning  by  the  groom,  as  he  curried  Mas- 
sena." 

I  fairly  bit  my  lip  with  vexation.  Had  the 
devil  come  to  his  accomplice's  aid,  that  Lone- 
hand should  be  the  only  one  of  our  original  trio 
to  have  his  horse  in  the  trot  ?  Had  the  Col- 
onel dismissed  his  jockey,  I  asked  him.  He 
had,  in  utter  despair  of  our  being  able  to  do  any 
thing  save  make  our  apologies  at  the  judges' 
stand,  and  participate  in  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Lonehand  beat  the  lesser  trotters  of  the  county. 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  We  still  had  an  hour 
and  fifty  minutes  before  the  gates  would  be  shut 
on  the  last  entry  to  the  race. 

I  told  the  Colonel  to  go  up  stairs  and  dress, 
promising  to  meet  him  in  half  an  hour.  Mean- 
while, I,  not  intending  to  change  my  clothes, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  walked  out  toward  the  sta- 
bles, with  a  view  to  relieving  my  feverish  mind 
by  motion,  like  a  lion  pacing  np  and  down  his 
cage. 

When  I  reached  the  stables,  I  was  struck 
with  a  sudden  desire  to  inquire  after  the  condi- 
tion of  Massena ;  so  I  entered  the  stall-door. 

At  this  juncture  I  received  an  illustration 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  of  a  pretty  little  fable 
read  in  ^sop  many  years  before.  Its  name  was 
the  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Here  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  going  back  a  little  way. 

The  first  day  that  I  ever  rode  up  to  call  at 
Colonel  Blossom's  I  was  annoyed  on  the  way 
from  the  gate  by  a  very  bad  small  boy,  with  three 
unfreckled  spots  and  no  hat,  who  so  far  disap- 
proved of  my  horse's  pace  as  to  follow  him  be- 
hind for  the  occasional  ministration  of  a  scourge, 
compounded  from  thorn-locust  and  haw.  If  I 
had  not  known  that  the  Colonel  was  clearing  up 
the  Huntingdon  Place,  I  should  have  discovered 
that  fact  when  I  got  part  of  his  hedges  under 
my  horse's  tail,  and  dismounted,  after  great 
peril  from  my  beast's  rearing,  to  collar  the 
prodigal  son  of  the  gardener — a  son  aged  seven 
years.  His  mother  lived  in  the  lodge,  he  said ; 
she  was  nursing  a  baby,  and  would  be  scared 
to  death,  besides  wdiich  he  would  never  do  so 
again — extenuating  facts  whose  plea  led  me  to 
let  him  off',  at  once  unthrashed  and  unshaken, 
after  solemn  exhortation  to  drive  horses  no  fast- 
er than  their  owners  wished. 

This  small  boy  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
since  my  admonition.  He  met  me  at  the  stall- 
door,  where  he  had  been  trying  to  play  knuckle- 
down  against  the  stable-boy  with  a  lot  of  old 
sleigh-bells.  He  had  signally  conquered  in  this 
struggle,  and  was  in  that  triumphant  state  of 
mind  where  doing  a  kindness  for  a  friend  is  a 
simple  act  of  self-relief — even  when  one  gets 
older. 

So  he  familiarly  accosted  me  with ; 

"  Guess  that's  your  glove." 
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As  he  handed  out  from  a  tangle  of  fish-lines 
and  jack-knives  the  pocketed  article  correspond- 
ing to  his  description,  I  recognized  as  plain  as 
day  a  glove  of  Lonehand's,  and  asked  the  Mouse 
to  tell  the  Lion  where  he  had  found  it. 

"Found  it  down  there  in  the  straw  under 
Massena,"  said  the  small  boy,  looking  at  me 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  expectantly,  like  a 
sort  of  unwashed  Talleyrand. 

I  put  sixpence  into  his  hand.  (We  had  six- 
pences at  that  day.)  The  hand  was  almost  too 
small  to  close  over  it,  but  its  diaphoretic  eifect 
on  the  boy's  intellect  was  such  that  since  then  I 
have  never  wondered  at  homeopathic  practition- 
ers who  introduced  metallic  silver  into  their 
practice. 

I  asked  Teddy,  who  had  visited  the  stables 
yesterday,  and  he  told  me  with  alacrity  that 
nobody  had  been  there  but  the  Colonel's  grooms 
and  jockey,  together  with  himself  and  a  thin, 
black -faced  gentleman,  Avith  whiskers  on  his 
upper  lip — the  same  that  he'd  let  in  at  the  gate 
many  and  many  was  the  time.  How  long  had 
the  black-faced  gentleman  been  there,  and  was 
he  at  the  stal)les  any  time  during  the  day  with- 
out the  Colonel?  Teddy  said,  No — 'except 
that  he  smoked  tobacco  like  I  was  doing;  and 
the  groom  said  it  would  set  the  stable  afire  some 
day,  and  then  we'd  see — after  which  he  pitched 
his  cigar  over  the  fence,  and  went  into  the  stalls 
to  see  how  the  horse  was  getting  on  for  to-mor- 
row's race.  Teddy  and  the  groom  went  down 
to  dinner  at  the  lodge  together,  said  the  former, 
leaving  Mr.  Lonehand  at  the  stables  till  they 
returned. 

The  Lion  had  received  from  the  Mouse  an 
abundant  recompense.  Having  my  clew  I  en- 
tered Massena's  stall.  He  neighed  to  see  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  his  off  fore-foot  un- 
easily. That  was  the  suddenly  lamed  one,  poor 
fellow  !  and,  stooping,  I  took  it  up  tenderly  into 
my  lap.  As  I  lifted  it  he  bit  at  it,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  the  leg  on  which  it  rested.  I  ex- 
amined it  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  cracked 
or  pumiced;  it  was  unsprained  and  unbruised. 
The  shoe-smith  had  not  injured  the  hoof;  the 
frog  was  not  diseased,  and  there  was  no  glandu- 
lar swelling.  I  ran  over  the  whole  category  of 
aquine  foot-diseases,  but  there  was  not  a  symp- 
tom of  any  one  of  them.  I  Avas  about  to  put 
the  foot  down  in  despair,  ana  credit  incipient 
tetanus  from  an  old  nail-hurt  with  the  tenderness 
Massena  undeniably  displayed,  when  I  saw  an 
end  of  fine  black  silk  thread  dangling  among 
the  hairs  of  the  horse's  ofF-fetlock.  The  chances 
were  a  thousand  to  one  that  it  should  never 
have  been  discovered,  but  it  ivas ;  and  having 
discovered  it,  I  at  once  set  about  untying  the 
tight  ligature,  of  whose  knot  it  was  a  tag.  This 
compressed  the  nerves  and  arteries,  supplying 
the  foot  with  life  to  a  degree  nearly  reaching 
actual  paralysis.  The  moment  I  had  cut  the 
string  Massena  gave  a  whinny  of  exultation, 
and  commenced  pawing  his  stall-floor  as  if  there 
were  no  such  word  as  lame  in  the  dictionary. 
I  gave  Teddy  another  sixpence,  which  threw 


him  into  such  a  trance  of  opulence  that  he  per- 
mitted my  return  to  the  house  without  pursuiu'T 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  followed  by  his  cata- 
leptic gaze,  and  knew  that  until  the  shrubbery 
hid  me  I  was  pierced  by  the  intuitive  ej'e  of  in- 
fancy. 

I  entered  the  Colonel's  library,  and  after  five 
minutes  he  came  down  dressed.  I  looked  at 
my  watch  and  saw  I  still  had  an  hour  and  a 
half.  That  was  all-sufficient  for  the  plan  I 
had  resolved  to  carry  out.  I  accosted  the  Col- 
onel on  his  return  with — 

"  Well,  Massena  is  not  lame  after  all.  It  is 
not  too  late,  and  I  have  ready  the  jockey  for 
him.  Ask  me  no  questions  just  now,  for  the 
time  is  short;  but,  if  you  trust  me  enough,  let 
me  engineer  Massena,  and  I  think  I  shall  win 
the  race  for  you." 

The  Colonel  looked  almost  bewildered,  but, 
seeing  my  earnest  manner,  finally  let  me  go 
back  at  once  to  Camptown  for  the  jockey  I  pro- 
posed, and  send  him  up  to  ride  the  Colonel's 
horse.  As  he  consented  to  ask  me  no  ques- 
tions I  felt  in  riiagnanimity  bound  to  show  him 
Massena,  and  convince  him  that  the  horse  v/as 
720^  lame.  After  leading  him  to  the  stables  for 
that  purpose  I  set  off  for  home  on  the  full  gal- 
lop, and  reached  there  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

At  half  past  two  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Camp- 
town  course  looked  anxiously  out  for  the  last 
comers.  This  was  a  trot  in  which  entry  was 
open  till  fifteen  minutes  before  the  send-off,  and 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  was  grace  for  every 
laggard  in  the  county.  Lonehand's  horse  had 
been  inside  an  hour — there  were  already  en- 
tered twenty  horses  besides,  but  neither  Mas- 
sena nor  Aladdin  had  passed  the  keeper ;  and 
therefore  he  looked  anxiously  out  along  the 
highway,  knowing  both  horses  well. 

But  at  forty  minutes  past  two  Massena  walked 
up  to  the  gate.  His  jockey  was  an  older  man 
than  usually  rides  trots,  but  supple  and  wiry, 
besides  being  blessed  with  a  quiet  look  of  en- 
durance under  his  iron-gray  eyebrows.  The 
keeper  smiled  and  bowed  to  the  horse,  but  stared 
after  the  rider,  as  he  let  him  in,  with  eyes  which 
testified  how  utterly  unknown  he  was  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  Camptown.  The  jockey  was  dressed 
in  a  simple  blue  jacket  and  gray  pantaloons, 
with  knee-boots  and  spurs.  He  wore  his  whisk- 
ers cut  in  the  so-called  English  style,  and  their 
hue  was  the  pepper-and-salt  of  middle  age.  He 
was  as  unknown  at  the  judges'  stand  as  he  was 
at  the  gate.  Even  the  cool  Lonehand  looked 
as  surprised  at  seeing  him  as  at  seeing  the  horse 
he  rocfe. 

What  follows  I  must  quote  from  my  jockey's 
account.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  could  trust, 
but  whom  I  little  thought  of  employing  when  1 
left  my  father's  in  the  morning.  And  he  had 
brought  Massena  down  in  time ! 

The  usual  preliminaries  having  passed,  twen- 
ty-two of  the  best  horses  in  the  county  started, 
at  the  judges'  signal,  for  a  three-mile  trot  in  as 
manv  heats. 


THE  GRAY  JOCKEY. 
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Eor  the  first  minute,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
Miss  Blossom  leaned  from  the  balcony  of  the 
judges'  stand,  straining  her  eyes  through  a  pair 
of  Voigtlander's  glasses,  which  made  her  feel  like 
a  scientific  sort  of  lobster,  and  showed  her  no- 
thing but  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  Colonel's  little 
enthusiastic  chirrups  of  joy  would,  however,  have 
assured  her  that  Massena  was  on  the  front  line, 
even  had  she  not  dimly  thought  she  perceived 
through  her  lorgnette  her  father's  bay  leading 
the  string  with  Lonehand's  sorrel  at  his  neck, 
and  the  rest  at  various  degrees  of  distance  be- 
hind. 

Despite  all  that,  Tantrums  won  the  first  heat. 
Upon  this — as  the  conqueror  came  to  the  post, 
Miss  Blossom  put  back  her  curls  and  looked 
sorry.  The  jockey  said  he  saw  the  look,  but 
that  so  far  from  discouraging  him  it  only  made 
him  jolly — set  him  wondering  how  the  young 
lady  'd  feel  at  the  end  of  the  next  heat.  That 
next  heat  Massena  won.  Some  of  the  other 
horses  were  hauled  off",  but  at  least  a  dozen  kept 
the  track  for  the  final  brush. 

Tlie  horses  were  all  considerably  heated  as 
they  faced  their  way  for  the  last  time,  but  Mas- 
sena did  not  tremble  on  his  legs  as  most  of  the 
others  did,  nor  was  he  at  all  distressed  for 
wind.  Several  men  were  putting  brandied 
sponges  to  their  horses'  noses,  when  Massena, 
whose  idiosyncrasy  it  was  not  to  abide  the  smell 
of  that  liquor,  kicked  over  the  tin  pail  in  Avhich 
it  was  contained,  and  snorted  so  as  to  create  in- 
congruous laughter  on  that  solemn  elevation, 
the  "judges'  stand.  The  gray  old  jockey  ap- 
proached Massena,  patted  him  on  the  neck,  and 
said  a  few  words  in  his  ear ;  upon  which  he  be- 
came as  quiet  as  a  lamb — that  is,  a  trotting  lamb, 
whose  excellences  of  character  might  be  sup- 
posed to  excuse  such  little  eccentricities  as  dan- 
cing every  variety  of  steps  on  a  five-foot  per- 
pendicular. Now,  for  the  first  time,  Lemuel 
Lonehand  scrutinized  him  with  anxious  curi- 
osity. The  jockey  then  loosened  his  neck-tie, 
jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  was  off  at  the  word. 

It  was  a  well-contested  heat.  A  tall  gray 
mare  led  the  send-away  for  fifty  yards ;  then  a 
liglit  thorough-bred  sorrel  shook  her  off  to  his 
nigh-shoulder,  and  Tantrums  came  up  neck- 
and-neck  with  him,  Massena  going  easily  at 
Tantrums's  flank.  The  Colonel's  bay  had  no 
notion  of  distressing  himself,  and  went  the  first 
quarter  at  that  same  quiet  swing,  but  the  field- 
glasses  on  the  judges'  stand  revealed  that  Tan- 
trums was  making  a  desperate  effort  to  widen 
the  gap  without  the  result  of  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  perceptible  to  his  heaviest  backers.  They 
n eared  the  turn.  The  gray  whiskers  of  the 
jockey  swept  Massena's  neck,  and  as  his  sturdy 
old  figure  again  sat  upright,  the  Colonel's  bay 
shot  the  curve  like  a  boomerang,  and  in  one 
minute  thirty  seconds  more  was  at  the  winning 
post. 

Nobody,  said  the  jockey,  seemed  sorry  but 
Mr.  Lonehand.  He  looked  so  smiling  any  body 
could  tell  how  he  liked  it.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
petitors were  gentlemanly  and  took  their  defeat 


well,  acknowledging  that  Massena  had  won  the 
trot  in  very  handsome  style.  The  Colonel  tried 
his  best  to  avoid  taking  the  cup  offered  in  his 
name,  but  was  unanimously  outvoted,  being  very 
popular  already  with  his  new  neighbors.  A  rich 
young  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  at  once  took 
the  chair  (metaphorical  for  a  feed-box  near  the 
stand),  and  appointed  Messrs.  Lemuel  Lonehand 
and  Henry  Sedleigh  as  the  committee  to  present 
Colonel  Blossom  with  the  cup,  accompanied  by 
suitable  remarks.  No  minority  presented  itself 
on  the  young  farmer's  asking  if  any  body  ob- 
jected to  these  appointments,  and  he  proceeded 
to  call  the  committee  together:  "  Mr.  Lone- 
hand!" "Here."  "  Mr.  Sedleigh— Mr.  ^Se^/- 
leigh!"     Nobody  answered. 

"Too  bad!"  said  the  chairman,  impatiently 
cocking  his  hat  over  one  eye — "he  is  not  here — 
at  what  you  might  call  his  own  trot,  too!" 

He  glanced  around  the  crowd  with  a  view  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Suddenly  his  eye  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  novel  face  and  figure  of  Massena's 
jockey,  standing  on  the  outskirts,  just  returned 
from  seeing  the  winner  stabled. 

"Holloa,  old  boy!"  cried  the  chairman,  sud- 
denly struck  by  the  whim  of  addressing  the  jock- 
ey— "I  don't  see  why  you  haven't  as  big  a  right 
to  the  honors  as  any  of  us,  seeing  it's  you  who 
beat,  after  all.     I  therefore  appoint  Mr.  Lemuel 

Lonehand  and  the  venerable  victor,  Mr. ?" 

— "Parker  Totts." — "I'm  obliged  to  you.  Sir  ; 
never  heard  the  name  before — I  appoint  those  two 
gentlemen  to  present  the  distinguished  man,  late- 
ly come  into  these — ahem — parts,  with  the  cup 
which  has  just  been  won  so  gallantly  by  Messrs. 
Parker  Potts  and  Massena.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  I  include  the  horse ;  but  he's  be- 
haved like  such  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  it  is 
quite  involuntary.  With  some  appropriate  re- 
marks, if  you  please." 

Saying  which  the  chairman  sat  down,  hav- 
ing covered  himself  with  a  blaze  of  glory  which 
eventually  lit  him  into  high  positions  at  county 
fairs,  and  emboldened  him  to  be  defeated  for 
Assembly. 

The  jockey  looked  surprised  at  this  compli- 
ment paid  him,  but  acted  as  politely  as  if  he 
had  been  born  in  a  drawing-room  and  weaned 
to  the  music  of  polite  society.  Lemuel  Lone- 
hand came  forward  with  smiling  alacrity  to 
draw  cuts  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  who 
should  head  the  committee  and  present  the 
cup.  Lonehand  drew  the  shortest  straw,  and 
smiled  at  that  fact  to  a  degree  which  made  the 
jockey  say  that  he  was  preparing  strychnine 
privately  to  put  in  the  cup  on  its  way  to  the 
winner. 

It  made  little  difference  about  his  poison,  for 
there  was  no  faintest  shadow  of  a  chance  for 
Lemuel  Lonehand  to  get  hold  of  the  cup.  The 
gray  jockey  took  the  cup  the  instant  he  had 
drawn  his  cut  and  marched  up  to  the  seats  on 
the  judges'  stand,  where  Colonel  Blossom  still 
sat  by  his  daughter's  side,  both  he  and  she  very 
much  embarrassed  at  the  fuss  made  about  the 
prize  given  in  their  name.     Lonehand  went  up 
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the  steps  to  the  stand  like  the  tail  of  a  kite. 
The  jockey  never  once  looked  at  him  nor 
seemed  to  know  that  such  a  person  existed. 
Lemuel  Lonehand  damned  his  impudence,  but 
smiled  ;  and  on  the  fifth  step  smiled  so  exceed- 
ingly that  the  jockey  turned  round. 

"  Smile,  Lemuel,"  said  the  jockey' — "I  like 
to  see  it  Avhen  it  can  be  done.  Three  steps 
more  and  you  won't."  The  stairs  were  eight 
in  number.  Lemuel  Lonehand  visibly  stopped 
on  the  third  step,  and  showed  the  j«ckey  in  his 
face  what  he'd  do  to  him  when  he  caught  him 
alone. 

"Come,  ie?«we/,"  said  the  jockey,  amiably, 
"I  know  the  stair's  steep;  but  don't  let's  take 
all  day,  Lemuel." 

The  two  reached  the  top  stair.  The  young 
farmer  who  officiated  as  chairman,  together 
with  all  the  people  inside  the  gate,  reiterated  at 
the  top  of  their  voices — "With  appropriate  re- 
marks, ye  know." 

Lemuel  Lonehand  stepped  a  little  forward  of 
his  colleague  to  comply  with  an  injunction  the 
uneducated  fellow  Potts,  of  course,  could  not 
obey.  But  the  jockey  put  him  back  with  his 
hand  as  if  he  himself  had  been  the  superior,  and 
quietly  reminded  him : 

"/am  head  of  this  committee,  Leiniiel." 

The  person  addressed  smiled  again,  in  such 
a  style  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whether  he 
needed  any  pepper  and  mustard  to  eat  the  jock- 
ey from  gray  head  to  top-boots  liad  the  requisite 
solitude  offered. 

The  head  of  the  committee,  with  Mr.  Lone- 
hand at  his  shoulder,  approached  the  end  of 
the  stand,  upon  which  were  sitting  the  judges, 
the  Colonel,  Miss  Blossom,  and  the  family  who 
liad  brought  her  in  their  barouche.  One  of  the 
marriageable  sons  of  that  family  was  sitting  be- 
side her  twirling  a  mustache  which  looked  like 
some  cheap  grade  of  capillary  moiasses-candy, 
and  talking  to  her  in  language  derived  from  the 
highest-priced  poets,  having  smuggled  himself 
on  to  the  stand  on  the  strength  of  Miss  Blos- 
som's having  come  in  his  mother's  carriage — a 
stroke  of  genius  which  the  ladies  of  his  company 
were  still  admiring  with  all  the  confidence  of 
doting  relationship. 

The  head  of  the  committee  was  at  the  Col- 
onel's side  before  either  the  latter  or  his  daugh- 
ter knew  it.  As  the  Head  was  coming  up  he 
said  he  heard  Miss  Blossom  say  to  the  molasses- 
candy-and-poetry  young  man,  "Dear  old  fellow 
— I  could  kiss  him  for  winning  that  trot  I" 

With  an  inconceivable  impudence,  astonish- 
ing even  Lonehand,  the  jockey  bent  low  over 
Miss  Georgie's  lap ;  but  his  colleague  did  not 
hear  what  he  said  to  her,  or  his  words  would 
have  surprised  Lemuel  even  more  than  his  man- 
ner. At  the  moment  Miss  Georgie  said  the 
words  just  quoted  from  her,  Colonel  Blossom 
motioned  toward  her,  signifying  that  the  cup 
was  to  be  handed  to  the  lady  he  had  left  him 
to  love  best,  and  that  impertinent  rascal  of  mine 
actually  answered  her, 

"  You  may.'''' 


She  turned  about,  faced  him  closely,  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked  into  hers.  In- 
stead of  treating  him  as  the  occasion  demanded, 
and  as  the  Colonel  would  have  insisted  on,  had 
he  heard  the  jockey's  words.  Miss  Blossom  de- 
liberately took  from  her  finger  her  late  mother's 
engagement  ring,  and  slipped  it  over  the  fellow's 
finger,  saying, 

"I  can't  do  that,  here ;  but  look — I  answer 
you.  This  is  the  real  Blossom  prize,  if  you'll 
take  it." 

At  that  moment  the  jockey  threw  his  cap  on 
the  platform.  A  pair  of  theatrical  gray  whisk- 
ers next  got  dumped  into  the  cap,  and  beneath 
them  appeared  brown  ones.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  pepper-and-salt  wig  ;  then  the  jock- 
ey brushed  the  flour  out  of  his  brows  and  lashes 
— then  he  pulled  off  his  riding-gloves  and  showed 
the  hand  from  which  was  gone  the  blood-stone 
now  on  Miss  Blossom's  finger.  None  of  this 
was  seen,  in  the  few  seconds  it  took,  by  the 
young  chairman  below  the  stand  where  the 
crowd  was  buzzing — so  he  called  out  in  his  lus- 
tiest voice  for  "a  few  appropriate  remarks!" 

"  I  am  about  to  make  them,"  said  the  jockey, 
quietly  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  letter  pur- 
porting to  have  reached  me  from  Colonel  Blos- 
som. 

"Do  you  know  that?"  said  the  jockey. 

"I  have  already  told  you  I  never  saw  it  be- 
fore," replied  the  astonished  Colonel. 

The  jockey  then  held  it  under  Lonehand's 
eyes,  asked  him  if  he  saw  it,  and  quietly  re- 
turned it  to  his  own  pocket.  Then  putting  his 
hand  into  another  recess  of  his  riding-coat  the 
jockey  pulled  out  a  kid  glove,  and,  exhibiting 
it,  asked  Lemuel  if  he  knew  that.  Finally  (Mr. 
Lonehand  still  considering  the  matter,  with  a 
smile),  the  jockey  felt  in  still  a  third  pocket,  and 
brought  out  a  small  length  of  sewing-silk  nice- 
ly pinned  on  to  a  card,  which  bore  the  name, 
"Henry  Sedleigh." 

"Do  you  see  thatf^  said  the  jockey. 

Lemuel  Lonehand  was  for  once  in  his  life 
abashed,  and  vainly  tried  to  treat  the  matter  as 
a  good  joke. 

"  Now,"  said  the  jockey  once  more,  "I  have 
the  following  appropriate  remarks  to  make.  Mr. 
Lonehand  will  stay  here  till  I  make  them." 

A  loud  shout  of  applause  went  up  from  the 
crowd,  who  just  saw  how  quietly  the  presenta- 
tion had  been  managed,  and  began,  after  our 
good  old  American  fashion,  to  cry,  "Speech! 
speech !" 

Taking  advantage  of  the  noise,  the  jockey  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Lonehand : 

"That  glove  of  yours  was  found  in  the  stall 
of  the  winning  horse."  (The  jockey  dwelt  on 
the  word  ^'■ic inning'''  with  an  emphasis  which 
cut.)  "This  bit  of  silk  was  found  around  the 
off  fore-foot  of  the  winning  horse,  where  a  sharp- 
er eye  than  yours  found  it  fortunately.  This 
letter"  (exhibiting  it  for  the  last  time)  "was 
written  by  you,  in  my  study,  at  my  table,  and 
on  my  own  unmistakable  paper.  It  told  me 
that  this  trot  was  not  to  come  off  till  this  day 
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three  weeks.  It  was  intended  to  keep  my  horse 
off  the  track.  It  did.  The  ligature  was  in- 
tended to  shelve  Colonel  Blossom's.  It  didn't. 
Now,  if  you  will  quietly  go  down  that  staircase 
and  get  into  the  nearest  hole  your  cowardly  face 
can  select  to  hide  itself — go  !  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  will  not  kick  you  down  the  steps, 
nor  will  I  publicly  proclaim  you  as  a  swindler 
from  this  balcony  or  at  this  instant." 

I  stooped  down  (apologizing  on  the  way,  be- 
cause I  meant  to  whisper)  and  added  : 

"  Nor  will  I  say  how  you  tried  to  murder  me  on 
the  ColoneVs  lane.'''' 

This  last  dose  proved  entirely  sufficient.  Mr. 
Lonehand's  face  became  altogether  serious,  and 
he  turned  to  go  down  the  steps. 

The  Colonel  then  for  the  first  awoke  to  the 
realities  of  the  occasion.  Thus  far  astonish- 
ment had  kept  him  a  candidate  for  Doctor  Peet 
and  One  hundred  and  Fifty-second  Street.  It 
happened  to  strike  him,  just  as  I  had  finished 
my  admonition,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
villain  as  Lonehand,  and  that  in  all  probability 
there  would  never  be  another  such  chance  of 
revenging  himself  on  the  total  depravity  of  the 
human  race.  I  was  about  letting  Lonehand  go 
in  such  peace  as  that  kind  of  fellow  could  take 
with  him ;  and  Miss  Blossom  drew  a  long  sigh 
of  relief  when  Colonel  Blossom  took  him  by  the 
collar  with  a  grip  like  an  iron  vice,  led  him  to 
the  top  of  the  steps,  and  only  released  him  sim- 
ultaneously with  a  kick  which  sent  him  entire- 
ly down  the  first  half  and  assisted  his  descent 
the  rest  of  the  way.  As  he  got  up  from  the 
dust  at  the  bottom  he  smiled  back  at  us  for  the 


last  time,  such  a  smile  as  made  me  keep  horse- 
pistols  under  ray  pillow  for  the  next  six  months. 

Of  course,  to  make  the  story  perfect,  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  he  finally  murdered  me  in  cold 
blood  ;  but,  against  all  romantic  precedent,  can- 
dor compels  me  to  assert  that  "I  ain't  dead 
yet!"  When  Lemuel  Lonehand  went  out  of 
the  course-gate  he  was  seen  in  Camptown  for 
the  last  time.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  though  he 
is  dead,  he  did  not  die  a  felon's  death,  but  fell 
from  the  weather  earing  of  a  brig's  fore-yard  ofit* 
Hatteras,  and  was  smashed  on  deck.  At  the 
time  he  was  the  only  man  of  the  whole  watch 
brave  enough  to  lie  out  on  the  yard-arm  and 
take  in  the  last  sail  the  vessel  had  been  steering 
by.  So  he  came  home  to  the  stand  in  better 
style  than  any  of  us  thought  he  would,  ahd 
Heaven  grant  him  a  place  among  the  winners! 

The  day  after  Lemuel  disappeared  I  heard 
that  my  Aladdin  had  won  the  Lewisville  trot. 
A  week  after  my  father  was  beyond  all  danger, 
A  year  after  I  was  married — am  yot,  thank  the 
Lord  and  Mrs.  Sedleigb,  nee  Blossom  (though  I 
haven't  the  slightest  idea  why  " /zee,"  "because 
she  certainly  is) ! 

Do  I  hear  that  sympathetic  youth  with  blue 
eyes  and  a  mustache  (coming,  like  Christmas 
and  the  man  who  engineers  the  Millennium) — 
do  I  hear  him  ask,  "Did  you  never  have  a  man 
friend  ?" 

Yes,  you  may  bet !  I  have  two  boys  growing 
up,  one  of  them  nearly  as  tall  as  you  are. 

So,  pass  the  "baccy."  Wake  up  that  poet 
on  the  bearskin,  and  let  him  tip  the  company 
something  lyric  to  breathe  us  for  the  next  story. 


f  Mtnr'0  f  nstj  Cliair. 


NEW  YORK  shows  its  metropolitan  character 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  number  of  its  the- 
atres. The  Tiines^  of  this  city,  now  publishes  a  di- 
rectory of  the  evening  amusements  at  the  head  of 
its  editorial  column,  in  the  manner  of  the  London 
Times;  and  lately  comparing  the  two  lists,  we 
found  that  the  New  York  amusements  were  more 
numerous. 

Yet  the  theatre  in  this  country  is  still  an  exotic. 
The  plan's  and  the  players  are,  in  great  measure, 
foreign.  The  life  and  the  humor  are  not  our  own  ; 
still,  the  theatres  are  popular  and  frequented,  and 
their  number  constantly  increases. 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  at  the  play  is  now 
purely  reflective.  It  is  the  interest  which  the 
kindly  criticism  of  some  favorite  author  has  excit- 
ed which  is  the  real  charm.  Charles  Lamb,  for  in- 
stance, paints  such  delightful  pictures  of  his  even- 
ings at  the  play — he  is  so  felicitous  and  delicate 
in  his  observations  upon  the  players ;  he  enjoyed 
Munden  so  thoroughly ;  lie  had  so  genuine  a  rev- 
erence for  the  old  drama ;  ho  was  so  fond  of  the 
theatre — and  the  theatre  is  so  essential  to  London 
life,  that  it  is  sympathy  with  Lamb,  and  sincere  rel- 
ish of  his  theatrical  gossip,  that  take  many  a  man  to 
the  play. 

Then  the  "old  English  comedy"  has  similar  tra- 
ditional associations.     It  is  formal,  and  exagger- 


ated, and  grotesque,  and  as  utterly  unlike  as  possi- 
ble to  the  easy,  familiar  flow  of  the  modern  vaude- 
ville of  society  ;  but  it  has  a  certain  strong  flavor  of 
what  British  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  century 
ago.  It  lays  bare  the  unmitigated  John  Bull ;  and 
there  is  nothing  so  testy,  unreasonable,  and  tyran- 
nical in  the  old  father,  or  gross  in  the  country  squire, 
that  we  do  not  recognize  its  resemblance  to  much 
within  the  experience  of  our  own  observation. 

But,  like  the  opera,  the  old  comedv,  whether  in 
its  actual  works,  or  those  of  a  more  modern  date, 
written  in  its  spirit,  must  be  judged  by  its  own 
rules.  We  mean,  now,  the  domestic  comedy  that 
holds  the  stage,  and  not  the  Congreve  comedy, 
which  has  become  intolerable  to  modern  taste. 
"Speed  the  Plow,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
"The  Heir  at  Law,"  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
and  "  Paul  Pry"  are  instances  of  the  "old  English 
comedies"  Avhich  are  still  acted.  They  are  quite  sure 
to  disappoint;  yet,  such  is  the  intrinsic  charm  of 
the  name  and  its  association,  that,  whenever  it  ap- 
pears on  the  bills,  even  a  well-regulated  Easj^  Chair 
may  be  conscious  of  a  desire  to  post  itself  in  the 
pit,  and  renew  the  fond  traditions,  which  never 
quite  satisfy. 

So,  when  Paul  Pry  was  lately  announced  at  the 
Winter  Gaiden,  with  Mr.  Clarke  as  the  hero,  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  famous  a  play,  which  the 
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talent  of  Finn  had  so  peculiarly  commended  to 
American  play-goers  of  the  last  generation,  was 
not  to  be  resisted.  That  the  evening  was  rainy, 
and  sloppy,  and  uncomfortable,  made  the  pleasure 
onl}^  a  little  more  costly;  but  it  was  easy  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  managerial  eye,  peering  through 
the  convenient  holes  in  the  curtain,  at  the  small 
audience.  But  the  house  was  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  the  audience  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
come  especially  to  see  Paul  Pry — not  from  the  gen- 
eral desire  of  amusement — and  to  be  quite  ready  for 
the  sincerest  enjoyment. 

And  so  it  proved.  The  curtain  went  up,  and 
there  were  the  few  difficult  moments  of  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  play ;  the  slight  struggle  of 
the  imagination  to  see,  in  the  young  gentleman 
upon  the  stage,  rubbing  his  hands  and  sweeping 
the  audience  with  his  eyes  to  calculate  if  it  be  "a 
paying  house" — the  rosy  inn-keeper  of  an  English 
village,  fifty  years  or  more  ago.  But  the  struggle 
is  brief.  A  few  phrases,  a  little  "gag,"  and  the 
spell  is  complete.  The  imagination  yields,  and  no 
more  smiles  at  the  incessant  absurdity  than  at  Ed- 
gardo  roulading  to  his  end. 

Paul  Pr}'  is  a  drama  of  some  ingenuity  of  plot ; 
but  its  cliief  charm  is  the  array  of  traditional  char- 
acters. The  hot-headed,  despotic  old  father,  Colonel 
Hardy — his  weak  old  neighbor,  cajoled  by  a  schem- 
ing housekeeper,  the  saucy  young  woman,  and  the 
young  woman  in  love;  the  midshipman  lover,  and 
the  sober,  steady  cousin,  with  Paul  Pry  himself, 
carrying  the  fat  umbrella  under  his  arm,  hoping  he 
doesn't  intrude,  as  he  just  pops  in — these  are  the 
dear  old  friends  of  the  theatre,  as  the  naughty 
step-mother,  the  giant,  the  good  fairy,  the  ftiir  one 
with  golden  locks,  and. the  perfect  prince  are  the 
company  of  the  story-book.  Under  many  forms 
they  reappear  to  the  unfailing  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  point  of  the  play  is  the  old  one — to  bring 
the  two  lovers  together,  and  incidentally  to  save 
old  Mr.  Somebody  from  marrying  his  housekeeper. 
These  agreeable  results  are  accomplished  b}'  the  lu- 
dicrous inquisitiveness  and  obtrusion  of  Paul  Pry, 
who  constantly  gets  kicks  instead  of  coppers,  and 
forever  renews  his  oath  never  to  do  another  good- 
nature(,l  thing  so  long  as  he  lives. 

The  fun  lies  in  his  part  exclusively,  and  in  the 
confusion  of  identity  between  the  gallant  midship- 
man, who  has  the  delightful  swagger  of  the  sea  in 
his  speech  and  bearing,  and  the  sober  cousin.  And 
the  play  rests  upon  the  humor  of  Paul  Pry.  Done 
drolly,  as  Mr.  Clarke  does  it,  it  is  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. The  make-up,  the  movement,  the  tone,  the 
look,  the  gesture — if  these  are  comical,  the  success 
is  sure.  Then  the  felicity  of  situation  is  often 
striking,  showing  the  skillful  hand  of  an  expert. 
There  is  no  preaching,  no  SQptiment,  no  descrip- 
tion, nothing  that  lags  and  hinders,  and  the  brisk 
movement  and  utter  ridiculousness  of  Mr.  Pr}'-  give 
you  the  hearty  laugh  wdiich  the  old  English  comedy 
was  designed  to  create. 

But  the  broad  drollery,  the  clumsiness,  the  ex- 
travagance of  such  a  play  are  remarkable  in  con- 
trast with  the  delicater  play  of  wit  and  fancy  in  the 
French  drama  of  to-day,  from  which  the  British 
stage  is  continually  borrowing.  The  old  taste 
seems  to  have  been  divided.  The  compromise  be- 
tween the  scenic  effect  and  the  essential  humor  of 
the  conversation  and  character  is  abandoned.  The 
former  is  now  gratified  with  the  sensational  drama 
and  spectacle,  the  latter  by  the  quiet  vaudeville. 
And  it  is  amusing,  but  true,  that  the  old  Bersekir 


and  primeval  Briton  betray  themselves  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  "fine  old  English  comedy"  as  the  gentil- 
homme  of  old  France  shows  himself  in  the  French, 
drama.  There  is  always  something  bovine  in  John 
Bull,  and  you  see  it  in  an  English  wine  party  in 
Rome  as  in  the  characteristic  plays  of  the  British 
theatre. 

Meanwhile  the  American  drama  seems  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  Its  most  typical  illustration, 
the  Jibbenainosay,  if  that  is  the  proper  word  de- 
scriptive of  Nick  of  the  Woods,  has  apparently 
passed  from  the  stage.  Our  playwrights  adapt 
Irish  spectacles  and  French  dramas ;  and  when  the 
star  of  humor  would  shine  most  refulgently,  he  is 
obliged  to  glitter  in  the  fine  old  English  comedy. 
But  it  is  a  very  pleasant  light  to  sit  in  for  an  even- 
ing ;  and  it  is  with  a  curious  complexity  of  emo- 
tion that  you  smile  as  Paul  Pry  tumbles  forward 
as  the  gate  opens,  through  the  keyhole  of  which  he 
has  been  busily  peeping,  or  as  he  carefulh'-  studies 
the  name  in  the  hat  of  the  sober  cousin.  It  is  good, 
honest  fun ;  and  if  you  do  not  care  to  laugh  at  non- 
sense stay  carefully  at  home. 

But  to  the  play-goer  in  this  country  of  the  last 
generation  there  is,  as  we  were  saying,  a  peculiar 
association  of  Mr.  Finn  with  the  part  of  Paul  Pry. 
Whether  it  is. upon  the  pi'inciplc  that  the  cherries 
of  our  youth  were  larger  than  any  which  the  latter 
days  can  ripen,  or  because  he  was  truh^  a  superior 
comedian,  the  play-goers  of  thirty-five  j^ears  ago 
agree  that  there  has  been  no  more  comic  actor  than 
Henry  J.  Finn.  He  was  a  Boston  star,  but  he  was 
not  unknown  elsewhere.  Nor  shall  we  ever  forget 
a  serious  man  in  sad-colored  clothes,  whom,  in  the 
old  Clinton  Hall  at  the  head  of  Beekman  Street,  we 
saw  one  morning  long  ago  looking  at  the  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy.  He 
was  quiet  and  sh}'-  in  his  movements,  studied  the 
catalogue  attentively,  and  looked  earnestly  at  the 
walls.  The  grave  gentleman  was  I'inn.  A  year 
or  two  afterward  we  stood  upon  the  wharf,  one 
bleak  and  lowering  Januarj''  afternoon,  and  saw  the 
black  and  fated  steamer  Lexington  sail  away  upon 
her  last  voyage.  Before  midnight  she  was  burned, 
and  among  those  of  whom  no  trace  was  ever  found 
was  Finn. 


In  his  Message  at  the  beginning  of  his  term 
Mayor  Hoff"man  speaks  severely  of  the  markets  of 
New  York.  It  is  not  surprising,  for  they  are  hor- 
rible places;  and  yet  there  is  no  more  quaint  and 
interesting  spot  in 'its  way  in  the  city  than  Fulton 
Market.  Its  absurd  inconvenience,  its  utter  want 
of  proper  and  sufficient  accommodation,  its  outrage- 
ous filth  and  smells,  are  apparent.  But  Avhcre  in 
the  world  can  you  get  oysters  more  delightfully 
served.?  And  the  spot  in  which  the  oyster  is  prop- 
erly prepared  will  never  be  lightly  esteemed  by  a 
country  tranquilly  true  to  its  palate. 

If  you  approach  Fulton  Market  from  the  Beek- 
man Street  side,  you  will  ascend  the  steps  and  pass 
across  the  corner,  where  vast  quarters  of  beef  are 
to  be  seen  and  smelled.  The  fish-market  adjoins. 
Then  you  descend  into  the  interior,  or  large  court, 
of  the  market,  where  game,  vegetables,  and  truck 
of  all  kinds  are  heaped  in  indescribable  confusion, 
and  where  little  passages  run  and  slip  insanely 
about,  and  red-faced  market-women  in  bonnets  sit 
or  stand  calmly,  like  the  young  woman  of  Norway 
who  casually  sat  in  a  doorway.  When  the  door 
squeezed  her  flat  she  said,  What  of  that ;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  expression  of  the  estimable  women 
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who  sit  among  butter-tiibs  and  cheeses.     What  of 
it  all .''  is  the  inquiry  of  their  calm  countenances. 

But  not  with  these  nymphs  must  Telemachus 
dally.  His  ardent  soul  is  set  upon  oysters ;  and 
presently  he  will  see  against  the  Beekman  Street 
side  a  range  of  rooms  opening  upon  the  inside  of 
the  market,  and  before  them  are  heaps  and  piles 
and  tons  of  oysters,  and  such  fires  of  living  glow — 
every  particle  of  coal  alive — as  are  seen  elsewhere 
only  in  furnaces  at  white  heat.  The  fires  are  open 
all  around,  and  the  high  oyster  priests,  with  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up  and  moist  faces  shining  in  the 
glow,  are  serving  at  the  incandescent  altars. 

The  floors  of  the  little  rooms  are  sanded.  There 
is  a  series  of  small  wooden  tables  standing  out 
lengthwise  from  the  walls,  and  upon  them  are  the 
castors  and  the  vinegar-bottle  and  the  salt.  A 
shelf  runs  along  the  room  over  the  tables,  crowded 
with  bottles  of  ale,  and  above  the  ale  vigorously- 
colored  pi'ints  of  Lola  Montez  or  Evangeline  hang 
upon  the  wall.  The  little  room  is  entirely  open 
by  windows  and  doors  toward  the  fires,  and  from 
twelve  to  three  o'clock  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the 
place  are  incessant  and  exciting. 

The  room  is  crowded  at  that  time.  Four  devo- 
tees of  oysters  sit  at  each  table  perfecting  the  sac- 
rifice. As  you  enter,  a  small  young  man  in  shirt- 
sleeves, who  moves  swiftly  about,  bearing  full  dish- 
es and  empty  dishes,  and  swooping  with  a  damp 
cloth  upon  any  table  from  which  one  of  the  faith- 
ful has  risen,  follows  you  to  a  seat,  if  there  be  one 
empty,  or  beckons  you  to  one  whenever  it  becomes 
empty,  and  stoops  to  hear  your  order.  Then  rais- 
ing his  head  he  shouts,  sonorously,  as  he  swiftly 
moves  away,  "  One  small  saddle-back  ste-e-e-e-w — 
Toby  ale  !"  The  intonation  of  the  word  stew  is  in- 
describable. Like  the  ri-too-ral-loo  of  the  ballad 
of  Vilikins,  expressing  the  emotions  of  Dinah  upon 
beholding  her  lover,  so  this  incomparable  twirl  of 
sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  master  is  expressive  of  the 
emotion  of  anticipated  delight  and  unquestioning 
confidence  which  possesses  the  soul  of  the  Telema- 
chus who  has  been  there  before  and  would  fain  go 
every  day.  As  he  shouts  for  the  stew  the  ener- 
getic 3'oung  man  thrusts  his  hand  into  a  drawer 
and  scoops  up  a  handful  of  small  biscuit,  which  he 
drops  upon  a  plate,  and  then  seizing  another  plate 
of  cut  cabbage  he  returns  swiftlj^  and  dumps  them 
upon  the  table  before  you.  Such  is  the  celerity  of 
the  performance  that  you  have  scarcely  time  to  sur- 
vey your  neighbors  or  open  a  newspaper  when  the 
generous  stew  is  placed  smoking  hot  before  you, 
and  you  proceed  to  the  delicious  feast. 

Meanwhile  every  body  else  is  as  busy  as  you  are 
minding  their  own  business.  There  is  no  imperti- 
nent curiosity,  no  vexatious  delay.  The  keen-eyed 
customers  indeed  who  have  found  no  seats  watch 
you  with  a  sevei'e  interest,  intent  only  that  you 
shall  waste  no  time  nor  wait  a  moment  longer  than 
the  delightful  heat  of  your  repast  compels.  And 
the  instant  you  have  accomplished  the  ceremony 
and  rise,  the  nearest  neighbor  slips  quietly  into 
your  seat;  the  swift  young  man  swoops  again  with 
his  damp  cloth,  inclines  his  head  ;  calls  aloud  again 
for  a  ste-e-e-e-w.  The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the 
king!  and  Richard  reigns  in  the  place  of  Henry. 

The  Mayor  is  probably  right ;  but  the  frequenter 
of  the  oyster-rooms  of  the  Fulton  Market  would  hear 
with  sorrow  that  it  was  doomed.  Oysters  would 
remain  and  hot  fires.  Ste-e-e-e-ws  would  still  be 
attainable.  But  when  it  is  a  question  of  comforta- 
ble old  shoes,  or  old  coats,  or  familiar  conveniences 
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of  eating  or  drinking,  who  is  not  a  Conservative,  if 
not  a  Hunker? 


Our  friends  beyond  the  city  may  not  be  aware  " 
of  the  internecine  Avar  which  is  raging  in  the  metro- 
politan world  of  art.  It  is  one  in  which  all  lovers 
of  pictures  are  profoundly  interested,  and  in  which — 
such  is  the  stress  of  the  struggle — it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  retain  a  position  of  lofty  neutrality.  In- 
deed, the  neutral  who  would  fain  be  friendly  to  each 
party,  is  savagely  attacked  by  both.  He  fares  much 
as  John  Bull  fared  in  our  national  contest.  Kicks 
and  cuff's  are  his  portion  on  every  hand.  And  yet 
the  Easy  Chair  is  resolved  to  brave  destiny,  and  as- 
sert the  neutrality  which  springs  from  a  conviction 
that  there  is  much  to  be  said  upon  both  sides,  which 
is  exactly  the  position  that  both  sides  indignantly 
deny. 

Some  3'ears  since  a  number  of  painters  in  England 
were  of  opinion  that  the  true  principles  of  art  were 
more  fully  illustrated  by  the  painters  who  lived  be- 
fore Raphael  than  by  those  who  have  followed  him. 
They  declared  that  the  art  of  painting  was  losing 
all  earnestness  and  high  purpose,  and  becoming  a 
mere  luxury  and  ornament.  They  found  the  chief 
evidence  of  its  decline  in  the  relaxation  or  total 
suspension  of  an  exact  study  of  nature,  and  insisted 
upon  the  supreme  necessity  of  returning  to  a  reli- 
gious observation  and  a  conscientious  fidelity  of  treat- 
ment or  representation.  Nature  must  be  painted, 
they  said,  as  she  is,  and  if  you  would  produce  her 
effects  you  must  imitate  her  methods. 

The  movement  was  stimulated  and  widely  pub-  ' 
lished  by  the  remarkable  Avorks  of  John  Ruskin, 
who  made  light  of  the  most  venerable  reputations, 
and  called  Claude's  trees  lumps  of  wool.  Ruskin 
hailed  Turner  as  the  greatest  of  landscape  painters, 
and  found  the  secret  of  his  power  in  his  marvelous 
fidelity  to  the  facts  of  Nature.  But  Turner  was 
not  fully  accepted  by  the  severer  disciples  of  thjs 
school,  whose  own  works  upon  the  walls  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibitions,  fifteen  years  ago,  filled  the  news- 
papers with  laughter  and  the  studios  with  indigna- 
tion. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  doctrines,  as  they  were  called, 
were  for  a  long  time  merely  theoretically  and  doubt- 
fully entertained  in  this  country,  and  our  own  ex- 
hibitions showed  little  sign  of  the  prevalence  or  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  the  P.  R.  B.,  the  Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Brethren.  But  a  body  of  young  men  were 
meanwhile  studying  and  accepting  one  canon,  at  , 
least,  of  the  new  school,  that  the  effects  of  Nature 
could  be  properly  represented  only  by  the  most 
rigorous  study  and  heroic  fidelity,  and  within  two 
or  three  years  both  the  painters  and  the  professors 
of  the  new  school,  as  it  is  called,  have  taken  %ie 
field  with  an  audacity  and  enthusiasm  which  are 
making  the  dust  fly  in  every  direction. 

The  circumstances  which  marked  most  plainly 
the  opening  of  the  contest  were  those  of  the  exhi- 
bition at  the  great  Sanitary  Fair  two  years  ago  in 
New  York.  A  beautiful  gallery  was  built,  light, 
spacious,  convenient,  and  upon  the  walls  hung  some 
of  the  most  noted  and  characteristic  works  of  our 
most  noted  painters.  Leutze's  "Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware  filled  one  end  of  the  room  ; 
Church's  Heart  of  the  Andes  and  Bierstadt's  Rocky 
Mountains  faced  each  other  upon  the  sides.  Ken- 
sett  and  the  other  academicians  were  finely  illus- 
trated. The  room  was  constantly  thronged  by 
murnmring  admirers,  and  —  "to  them  enter"  the 
P.  R.  B.  critics.    These  gentlemen  dashed  in,  toma- 
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hawk  in  hand.  The  scalps  of  the  P.  N.  A.  and  the 
V.  P.  N.  A.,  and  of  all  the  illusxrious  group  of 
N.  A.'s  and  A.'s  were  incontinently  whisked  off. 
Dignities  and  reputations  were  of  no  avail.  Old 
and  new,  from  the  good  ex-President  Durand  down 
to  the  last  tyro  who  had  been  schooled  in  what  was 
called  the  false  system,  were  brought  to  the  reeking 
block.  The  carnage  was  frightful.  Off  with  their 
heads  !  So  much  for  the  Buckinghams  of  the  Na- 
tional Academ3% 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Tribune^  by  which  this 
tremendous  and  universal  execution  was  continued 
from  week  to  week,  provoked  the  astonishment  and 
rage  of  the  artists  who  were  attacked  and  of  their 
friends  ;  and  when  the  critic  selected  for  his  choicest 
praise  some  landscapes  by  Mr.  Farrer,  one  of  the 
new  school,  which  were  hung  in  unfavorable  places, 
and  were  the  objects  of  academic  censure  and  the 
butts  of  popular  ridicule  and  wonder,  the  storm 
culminated.  On  every  side  the  critic  was  denounced 
as  a  mousing  interloper  who  knew  nothing  of  art 
or  of  nature,  and  who  insolently  assumed  to  decide 
upon  subjects  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
upon  the  merits  of  artists  who  had  given  a  life  of 
enthusiastic  study  to  their  art.  He  was  accused 
of  unpardonable  personality ;  of  assaults  upon  pri- 
vate character;  of  the  most  ridiculous  ignorance; 
of  the  basest  motives.  He  was  charged  with  steal- 
ing bread  from  hungry  men,  of  preventing  the 
sale  of  poor  men's  pictures,  and  of  wantonly  out- 
raging the  feelings  of  those  whose  long  5^ears,  spot- 
less lives,  and  high  character  and  reputation  entitled 
them  to  respectful  consideration.  It  was  reported 
that  one  N.  A.  came  very  near  tweaking  the  wrong 
nose  by  Avay  of  justice  for  these  atrocities,  and  it 
was  very  plain  that  the  person  of  the  critic  could 
not  be  considered  altogether  safe  fi'om  the  attack 
of  some  one  whose  temper  might  get  the  better  of 
his  discretion. 

For  ourselves,  we  could  not  agree  with  all  the 
criticisms  ;  but  as  they  did  not  seem  to  us  personal, 
in  the  sense  asserted,  we  could  not  deny  the  perfect 
right  of  any  man  to  express  his  opinion  of  aj\y  pic- 
ture. Indeed,  whenever  there  seemed  to  us  some 
truth  in  what  was  said,  it  was  said  so  truculently 
that  we  could  not  wonder  at  the  exasperation  it  oc- 
casioned. But,  like  all  reformers,  the  new  critics 
were  evidently  persuaded  that  the  time  had  come 
for  resounding  blows.  The  old  walls  of  false  the- 
ory and  practice  in  art  were  to  be  battered  dow^n, 
and  the  work  could  not  be  done  by  patting.  If  art 
were  to  be  saved  in  America,  the  work  was  to  be 
achieved  b}'  a  tremendous  pommeling  of  its  inert  and 
moribund  body.  If  it  kicked,  so  much  the  better ; 
that  was  a  hopeful  sign  of  life ;  but  thwacked  and 
tfillmped  and  bastinadoed  it  should  be  until  the 
proper  circulation  were  restored,  even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  strip  the  velvet  from  the  critical  claws 
and  strike  them  into  the  quivering  flesh. 

The  work  went  bravely  on.  With  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  all  new  sects,  the  reformers  possessed 
themselves  of  every  advantage  they  could  com- 
mand. They  published  a  thin  monthly  paper  called 
Th&  Keii)  Path.  They  secured  the  critical  chair  of 
the  Tribune.  Two  new  periodicals,  the  Nation  and 
the  Round  Table,  appeared,  devoted  partly  to  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  lo !  the  brethren  were  seated  upon 
the  new  thrones  with  their  weapons  sharper  than 
ever,  and  driving  them  up  to  the  bloody  hilt  in 
every  direction.  Even  the  journals  which  they  did 
not  control  their  onslaught  had  influenced,  so  that 
the  criticisms  upon  the  Academy  Exhibition  of  last 


spring  were  more  generally  severe  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  feeling  among  the 
conspicuous  artists,  whose  names  are  familiar  and 
honored,  is  very  bitter.  They  declare  that  they  do 
not  deprecate  criticism  but  insult.  They  deny 
that  the  crude  assertions  of  a  critic  who  may  have 
no  talent  as  a  painter  can  be  taken  as  the  primeval 
truth  of  nature  and  the  necessary  law  of  art.  They 
claim  that  the  assumption  of  a  special  love  of  na- 
ture, or  a  peculiarly  conscientious  and  careful  study 
of  natural  forms  and  aspects,  by  a  few  men,  is  utter 
folly.  They  criticise  in  turn,  and  with  the  same 
caustic  contempt  with  which  thteir  works  are  treated, 
the  paintings  of  the  favorites  of  the  new  critics. 
But  they  disdain  publicity.  They  speak  frankly 
but  privately ;  only  occasionally  in  brief  communi- 
cations opening  a  rattling  volley  upon  those  whom 
they  regard  as  guerrillas. 

One  such  volley  shall  now  be  heard.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  guns  are  held  by  hands  that  are  too 
impatient.  The  article  is  unnecessarily  contemptu- 
ous of  the  spirit  of  the  criticisms  it  condemns.  It  is 
a  tit  for  a  tat.  A  rousing  assertion  upon  either  side 
is  not  an  argument ;  but  our  readers  will  see  that 
the  new  school, are  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  judg- 
ment b}'  default.  The  "Myopians"  declare  that 
the  N.  A.'s  do  not  study  nature.  '"Tis  false," 
cries  this  indignant  voice,  "they  do."  So  thinks 
the  Easy  Chair,  and  knows  it.  Have  we  not  seen 
some  of  those  who  are  now  among  the  most  honored 
masters  at  their  work  ?  Have  we  not  lain  through 
long  summer  days  while  Kensett,  for  instance, 
studied  a  weed,  or  a  leaf,  or  a  twig  with  as  much 
devotion  and  as  much  delicate  skill  in  reproduction 
as  any  of  the  newer  brethren  ?  Shall  any  body  per- 
suade us  that  his  works  are  painted  by  one  who  nei- 
ther sees  nor  feels  nature,  and  who  has  not  studied 
her  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  .5*  We  are  glad 
that  the  new  critics  are  determined  that  pictures 
shall  be  brought  to  the  test  of  nature.  But  let  us 
all  endeavor  to  understand  what  nature  is. 

THE  MYOPIAN  CLUB. 

This  is  a  little  clique  of  near-sighted  young  mon,  most- 
ly students  of  weeds,  briers,  leaves,  blades  of  grass,  straws, 
dead  sticks,  warts,  hairs,  nose-pimples,  and  cheek-freckles 
—meeting  together  on  tlie  mutual  admiration  principle — 
disciples  of  a  weU-known  Champion  of  the  Ring  of  Art  in 
England,  an  autocrat  of  a  prize-fighter,  who  is  supposed  l)y 
some  persons  to  have  knocked  down  and  laid  in  the  grave 
some  scores  of  old  and  new  masters  in  the  world  of  Art. 

Perhaps  very  few  of  the  good  people  of  Gotham  are  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  formidable  little  coterie  of  infant 
Herculeses,  who,  not  yet  free  from  their  leading-strings, 
but  seated  in  their  cradles,  and  sucking  hard  at  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  milk-bottles,  are  inspired  with  such  precociously 
gymnastic  vivacities,  that,  clutching  with  their  little  hands 
at  the  time-honored  celebrities  of  Art,  which  they  suppose 
to  be  poisonous  serpents,  they  fancy  tliey  are  succeeding 
in  strangling  them. 

No,  good  Manhattanites !  you  would  not  probably  know 
of  the  existence  of  this  nest  of  juvenile  gods,  unless  you 
unawares  got  into  their  neighborhood,  any  more  than  you 
would  be  aware  of  mosquitoes  in  broad  daylight,  till  you 
unluckily  plunged  into  some  woody  marsh.  There,  as  in 
the  Myopian  circle,  among  beloved  ferns,  water-weeds, 
lichens,  mosses,  and  toadstools,  you  might  be  made  uncom- 
fortably conscious  that  the  smallest  creatures  may  at  times 
prove  the  hugest  nuisances. 

You  haven't  heard,  then,  the  oracular  utterances  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  on  matters  of  Art  ?  You  know  nothing 
of  tlie  specimens  of  criticism  (so-called)  —  the  fair,  just, 
sweet-tempered,  consistent,  wise,  Rubskinian  articles  whicli 
issue  from  time  to  time  from  the  columns  of  the  leading 
Reform  journal— fluttering  the  dove-cotes  of  the  timorous 
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ai'tist  ?  You  haven't  heard  of  the  Routid  Table  critic,  who 
demoli  lies  the  entire  artist  fund  with  a  single  blow?  or 
of  the  wise  and  learned  young  commentator  on  Art  in  the 
Nation f  You  haven't  discovered  tlie  new  and  narrow 
path,  which,  according  to  the  Myopian  oracles,  alone  lead- 
eth  unto  life  —  while  all  others  descend  infallibly  to  de- 
struction ?  Very  likely  you  haven't.  For  (without  intend- 
ing to  be  irreverent)  it  is  a  strait  and  a  narrow  way,  this 
new  path — and  of  the  way  and  of  the  paper  indicating  the 
way  it  may  be  said — "few  there  be  who  find  it." 

I  see,  in  imagination,  a  small  band  of  beardless  Quixotes, 
clothed  in  the  antiquated  armor  of  some  Giotto  or  Durer, 
seated  on  raw-boned  Eosinantes,  taken  from  medieval 
stables,  and  going  forth  to  do  battle  with  all  the  world  for 
some  maggot  of  their  bruins;  living  and  working  in  the 
open  fields,  yet  shut  up  in  a  twilight  region  of  half-truths  ; 
owl-like  closing  their  eyes  to  the  lights  of  past  and  present, 
and  with  theory-disordered  brains  mistaking  wind-mills 
for  giants ;  bound  down  to  the  very  materialism  of  Art, 
yet  professing  to  be  guided  by  principles  different  in  kind 
from  any  that  are  nowadays  recognized  by  artists  and 
Art-critics. 

What  is  this  new  and  narrow  way  ?  "  Stick  to  nature," 
they  say ;  "  then  you  will  be  on  the  road  we  have  opened." 
My  dear  young,  conceited  friends,  was  there  ever  a  con- 
scientious artist  who  proposed  any  other  road  than  this  ? 
It  seems  to  me  you  make  a  great  pow-wow  about  what 
every  body  knows.  You  rush  out  with  your  little  lan- 
terns in  your  hands  into  the  broad  daylight,  exclaiming, 
"•  Lo !  here  we  are,  the  disciples  of  the  Newness.,  ready  to 
guide  your  stumbling  steps  up  the  right  road.  You  can't 
see  the  road  unless  we  go  before  you  with  our  lanterns ; 
and  if  you  don't  follow  us,  you  are  lost  in  Egyptian  dark- 
ness." Why,  bless  your  Myopian  brains,  is  there  any 
artist  who  works  with  love  and  earnestness  who  don't 
know  the  road  and  can't  see  it?  Get  out  with  your  little 
lanterns !  Before  you  were  born  we  Avere  traveling  this 
road,  and  you  only  annoy  us  like  so  many  importunate 
cicerones  at  Niagara  or  St.  Petei''s. 

But,  ' '  an  artist  must  not  paint  for  money  but  for  love." 
Oh  I  tins  is  also  a  discovery  of  yours;  and  you  proclaim  it 
at  the  top  of  your  lungs  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  if  any  artist  deserved  the  name  of  artist  who  did 
not  pursue  his  art  with  the  passion  of  a  lover  for  his  mis- 
tress. 

But  the  artist  must  turn  his  back  on  all  academic  rules, 
and  on  all  works  of  art,  old  and  new,  save  the  elected  few 
which  JMr.  John  Ruskin  and  his  young  disciples  honor 
with  their  approval.  We  thought  we  had  enough  of 
Euskin  several  years  ago.  We  thought  we  had  sifted 
and  winnowed  him  pretty  thoroughly.  We  separated  as 
well  as  we  could  his  grain  from  his  chaff — "•  acknowledg- 
ing the  corn" — and  very  grateful  for  whatever  of  truth 
and  eloquent  statement  he  gave  us  ;  but  not  by  any  means 
accepting  his  chaff,  which  seems  to  be  cooked  up  into  c 
fiivorite  griddle-cake  for  the  intellectual  breakfasts  of  our 
young  American  P.  E.  Brethren,  and  to  tickle  their  pal- 
ates so  deliciously  that  they  would  feed  us  all  upon  it  in 
secula  seculorurn.  But  we  are  fortunately  too  old  birds 
to  be  caught  by  it.  Mr.  J.  Euskin,  autocrat  of  acade- 
mies, perpetual,  self-constituted  chairman  of  all  hanging, 
drawing,  and  qhartering  committees  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Art,  has  had  his  say.  He  has  told  us  some  solid  truths, 
and  he  has  promulgated  some  unsolid  errors.  He  has  dis- 
coursed eloquently  of  Nature  and  Art,  but  he  has  signally 
failed  in  his  ambitious  attempts  to  lead  us  through  the 
cloud-land  of  fruitless  metaphysical  speculation.  We  ac- 
knowledge him  a  light,  but  a  light  rather  of  the  jack-o'- 
lantern  order.  He  is  full  of  inconsistencies,  extravagant 
statements,  and  nebulous  theories,  and  we  long  ago  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  most  unsafe  of  guides. 
His  judgment  is  rarely  to  be  trusted;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  windy  pretense  in  philos- 
ophizing about  Art  exceeds  whatever  clear,  simple  percep- 
tion of  truth  we  may  have  given  him  credit  for. 

But  though, the  judicious  grieve  that  he  has  proved  so 
unsatisfactory  a  teacher,  and  the  unprejudiced  lay  his 
velumes  aside  and  look  for  better  guidance,  it  seems  he  is 
the  idol  of  a  little  nest  of  one-sided  young  men  whose  chief 
occupation  in  a  literary  way  (we  have  as  yet  seen  but  little 
from  them  of  artistic  performance,  though  they  perpetually 
prate  about  what  oit(jht  to  be  done),  is  to  fling  mud  at  the 


faces  of  the  living  artists  of  America,  and  at  the  honored 
statues  of  those  who  are  dead.  For  the  last  forty  years,  it  ia 
said,  nothing  worth  preserving  has  been  done  in  American 
Art.  The  artists  have  all  worked  on  wrong  principles.  Stu- 
art and  Allston  and  Inman  had  a  little  merit,  and  Thomas 
Cole  was  the  "worst  dauber  that  ever  spoiled  canvas." 
As  for  any  other  artists,  in  this  period  of  forty  yeai's,  the 
oracle  deigneth  not  the  mention  of  their  names.  Whoever 
they  may  be,  great  or  small,  they  are  strangled  and  give 
up  the  ghost  in  the  tremendous  gripe  of  this  young  Her- 
cules. His  terrible  besom  of  destruction  has  swept  away 
forty  years'  worth  of  poor  daubers,  and  he  is  preparing 
the  way  for  a  new  order  of  men. 

And  who  are  the  new  men,  and  what  have  they  done, 
and  what  do  they  promise?  They  are  reduced  to  a  few 
fanatical  young  men  with  one  idea— and  that  is,  to  spend  a 
whole  summer  or  a  whole  winter  over  a  small  canvas,  pro- 
ducing a  so-called  painting  from  nature,  which  a  photog- 
rapher might  have  saved  them  all  the  labor  of,  and  done 
it  well — a  feeble  little  cold  colorless  ghost  of  a  picture,  with 
about  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  nature  in  it  as  there  is  heat 
in  an  icicle. 

Fearful  to  think  of,  isn't  it?  that  our  artists  are  all  to 

be  superseded  by  these  tyro  traducers  of  Nature's  color 

these  nigglers  and  stipplers  of  the  brush— these  microscopic 
imitators,  the  unlovely  results  of  whose  patient  but  mis- 
taken labor  are  puffed  in  a  leading  journal  as  something 
the  like  of  which  our  countiy  has  never  seen — as  we  verily 
believe  it  never  has. 

But  we  live  in  the  faint  hope  that  the  Tribune  ci'itic, 
who  seems  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  (as  preachers  have 
in  their  own  pulpits,  where  nobody  is  allowed  to  get  up 
and  contradict  them),  will  never  beat  into  his  readers' 
brains  the  love  of  ugliness.  The  gospel  of  the  apotheosis 
of  the  microcosm  needs  abler  hands  and  wiser  commenta- 
tors before  it  can  be  painted  into  popularity  and  preached 
into  sound  Art  doctrine.  , 

We  think  that  what  is  good  in  Art  will  somehow  stand 
its  ground  against  this  terrible  scourger  and  sweeper  of 
the  Narrow  Way.  We  can't  help  hoping  that,  in  spite  of 
his  repeated  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  our 
artists  have  some  little  "  lealizing  sense"  of  their  mission : 
that  they  don't  all  work  for  money  merely — that  they  do 
look  sometimes  at  nature ;  and  that  long  ago  there  were 
some  of  them  a  good  ways  on  in  the  path  which  these 
young  Columbuses  think  they  have  discovered,  but  which 
every  true  artist  knows,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  is  the  only 
path — the  pathway  of  Natui'e. 

Those  who  undertake  to  make  it  a  business  to  write 
upon  Art  should  first  of  all  learn  that,  to  be  a  critic,  one 
must  be  able  to  do  something  more  than  handle  micro- 
scopes, pick  flaws,  strain  at  gnats,  and  swallow  camels. 

In  America  it  seems  every  person  who  can  Avrite  thinks 
himself  qualified  to  be  a  critic  on  Art.  And  the  public 
tolerates  the  crudest  attempts  in  this  line.  But  just  fancy 
what  would  be  thought  if  every  body  undertook  to  judge 
of  military  tactics,  or  finance,  or  medicine,  or  architecture, 
or  music. 

Cease  then,  O  cacklers !  You  have  scratched  up  a  few 
gi'ains  of  corn,  and  would  summon  the  whole  world  to  j'our 
feast,  as  if  corn  were  a  mu'acle.  You  are  ignorant  that 
outside  the  fences  of  your  little  barn-yard  there  are  wide- 
waving  harvests  and  reapers  at  work  gathering  them  in. 
And  if  you  will  reach  up  a  little  higher  and  look  over  tlie 
fence  you  will  see. 

The  peculiarly  soft  and  open  winter,  which  was 
interrupted,  up  to  the  end  of  January,  b}^  onl}"-  one 
severel}'  cold  "spell,"  is  not  welcomed  by  the  doc- 
tors. Thc3^  already  sec  signs  of  the  coming  chol- 
era. In  tlie  character  which  certain  diseases  as- 
sume, they  detect  the  subtle  forereaching  of  the  pest- 
ilence. The  springs  are  not  full,  and  that,  also,  is 
an  unpromising  fact.  Indeed,  the  human  system 
and  nature  are  preparing  for  the  cholera — what  are 
the  sanitary  commissions  of  towns  and  cities  do- 
ing? 

The  cit}'  of  JTew  York  is  so  situated,  and  com- 
mands such  intercourse,  that  its  sanitary  condition 
is  fairly  a  national  matter.     If  a  pestilence  takes 
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firm  hold  of  the  city,  it  will  shake  the  country  to 
its  extremity.  So  the  country  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  there  will  probably  be  a  Board  of  Health  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  State,  who  will  defend 
the  city  against  itself.  If  it  is  not  appointed,  the 
cholera  will  probably  rage  virtuall}'  uncontrolled. 

The  poor  city  of  New  York  proves  to  be  quite  un- 
equal to  the  business  of  governing  itself.  The  Po- 
lice and  the  Fire  Department  are  managed  by  the 
State,  and  therefore  the  peace  is  tolerably  pre- 
served. Our  new  Mayor  protests  vigorously  against 
State  interference,  and  speaks  of  the  city  in  a  strain 
of  pride  which,  in  the  actual  civic  condition,  is  re- 
freshing to  hear.  The  enormous  taxation,  it  ap- 
pears from  what  his  Honor  tells  us,  does  not  spring 


from  "  the  Eing"  but  from  the  State.  If  the  State 
would  only  leave  us  to  the  Ring,  the  city  would 
probably  at  once  become  virtuous  and"  happv. 
Now,  government  by  the  State  may  be  disagree- 
able, but  Government  by  the  Eing  would  be  intol- 
erable. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  developed  by  the  census  that, 
in  the  whole  number  of  registered' voters  in  the  city, 
there  is  a  majority  of  26, 000  naturalized  voters.  This 
astonishing  truth  may  help  explain  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  our  civic  legislation.  Perhaps  it  may 
explain  why  the  cholera  will  rage  so  fearfully,  should 
it  reach  the  city.  Probably  it  explains  why  no- 
thing is  to  be  hoped  for  in  mitigation  except  from 
the  Legislature. 
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The  Wai^  of  the  I^ebelHon,  by  II.  S.  Foote.— Mr. 
Foote,  long  time  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Union  from  Mississippi,  and  later  Senator  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  from  Tennessee,  is  no  stran- 
ger to  the  American  people.  Pugnacious  to  the 
extreme,'  he  was  better  known  than  liked  north  of 
the  old  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon.  A  few  unfortu- 
nate utterances  made  his  name  there  any  thing  but 
a  Household  AYord.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
said  or  thought  of  him,  no  man  ever  charged  him 
with  hesitating  to  speak  what  he  thought,  or  with 
saying 'what  he  believed  to  be  untrue.  He  has 
here  written  a  work  upon  the  "Causes,  Course, 
and  Consequences  of  the  late  Civil  AVar  in  the 
United  States;"  reviewing  the  exciting  topics  of 
the  last  existing  two-score  years,  all  of  which  he 
saw  and  a  part  of  which  he  was.  It  is  pUasant  to 
see  tiiat  to  him  years  have  brought  the  philosophic 
mind.  He  speaks  fairh^  and  justly  not  merely  of 
Webster  and  Clay,  but  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Sew^ard.  If  there  are  traces  of  old  animosities,  they 
are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  passages  Avhich  relate 
to  Benton.  Abraham  Lincoln  now  appears  to  Mr, 
Foote  as  "the  most  humane,  moderate,  and  clement 
of  men  ;"  and  Andrew  Johnson  is  "his  firm-nerved, 
sagacious,  and  energetic  successor,"  who,  "if  he 
perseveres  to  the  end  in  the  execution  of  his  ad- 
mirable scheme  of  reconstruction,  will  be  recognized 
as  the  restorer  of  his  country's  liberties,  and  the 
renovator  of  its  glories."  The  secondary  title  of 
Mr.  Foote's  book  is  "  Scylla  and  Chary bdis."  Scyl- 
la  is  Abolition,  the  Rock,  and  Chary  bdis  is  Seces- 
sion, the  Whirlpool,  the  passage  between  which  in- 
volves sore  peril  to  our  Ship  of  State ;  and  so  he 
lifts  up  the  old  warning  cry :  Eripite^  0  socii — 
"  Pull  off,  my  friends ;"  though,  as  he  afterward  af- 
firms, the  rock  has  been  safel}'  passed  and  nobody 
hurt  thereb}^ ;  while  he  and  others  have  been  sucked 
into  the  whirlpool,  and  yet  have  somehow  managed 
to  get  safe  again  to  dry  land,  a  little  damaged  per- 
haps by  their  rough  experience.  How  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Foote  got  sucked  into  the  whirlpool  of  Se- 
cession is  rather  hinted  than  told.  His  course,  he 
says,  was  governed  by  motives  "of  a  nature  most 
peculiar  and  pressing,  a  good  deal  out  of  the  ordi- 
narv  routine  of  civic  duty,  anomalous  and  eccen- 
trical." Sucked  into  the  whirlpool  he  clearh'-  was, 
and  he  went  down  as  far  as  any  of  his  unlucky  com- 
panions. When  fairly  down  in  the  depths  he  w^as 
a  thorn  in  their  sides  ;  and  now,  fairly  out  of  it,  he 
brings  no  very  favorable  reports  of  his  quondam 
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comrades  in  the  abyss.     Jefferson  Davis  is  "the 
unfortunate  victim  of  dark  and  dangerous  heresies 
for  which  he  is  by  no  means  primarily  responsible ;" 
a  victim  likewise  of  the  "intriguing  machinations 
of  cunning  and  imscrupulous  managers,  whose  true 
character  he  had  never  penetrated  ;"  and  the  "  dupe 
of  adulation  and  of  false  promises  from  abroad, 
which  might,  perchance,  have  deceived  men  far 
more  sagacious  than  himself."     His  Cabinet  con- 
sisted of  "  a  large  proportion  of  incompetent  public 
functionaries,"  with  some  who  were  more  knaves 
than  fools.     For  instance,  Judah  Benjamin,  who, 
"  besides  his  inability  to  meet  the  military  exi- 
gencies Avhicli  he  had  been  encountering,  as  well  as 
the  more  serious  ones  in  prospect,  was  subject  to 
other  objections,  as  the  incumbent  of  a  high  cabinet 
position,  of  the  greatest  and  most  vital  character. 
His  reputation  for  integrity  had  never  been  good, 
and  of  late  years  it  had  become  deeply  tarnished  bv 
his  known  participancy  in  schemes  of  notorious  cor- 
ruption both  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  in  Wash- 
ington City."     Once  Mr.  Foote  was  present  at  a 
dinner-party  where  were  man}"-  of  the  prominent 
men  in  the  Confederacy,  including  General  J.  E. 
Johnston.      There,  says  Mr.  Foote,   "Mr.  Benja- 
min's gross  acts  of  official  misconduct  becoming  tlie 
topic  of  conversation,  one  of  the  company  turned  to 
General  Johnston  and  inquired  whether  he  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Confederate  cause  could  suc- 
ceed with  Mr.  Benjamin  as  War  Minister.    To  this 
inquir}'-  General  Johnston,  after  a  little  pause,  em- 
phatically responded  in  the  negative."     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Benjamin  left  the  Department  of 
War,  but  was  appointed   by  Davis  'Secretary  of 
State,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Foote,  "he  had  it 
in  his  power,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  perpetrate 
more  barefaced  acts  of  corruption  and  profligacy 
than  any  single  individual  has  ever  been  known  to 
commit  in  the  same  space  of  time  in  any  part  of 
Christendom."      In  this  incident  Mr.  Foote  finds 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Richmond  Administration  toward   General  John- 
ston.     Every  student  of  military  history  knows 
that  Johnston  was,  by  all  odds,  the  ablest  Confed- 
erate commander  ;  and  yet,  from  the  time  when  he 
recovered  from  his  wound  at  Fair  Oaks,  the  Davis 
and  Benjamin  Administration  only  emploj^ed  him 
in  the  vain  task  of  trjang  to  undo  somebody  else's 
foolish  blunders.    Of  Seddon,  who  in  time  succeed- 
ed Benjamin  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr,  Foote  says 
that  "  he  did  not  possess  one  of  the  qualities  need- 
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ful  to  a  creditable  and  useful  performance  of  the 
duties  devolved  upon  him ;  he  proved  himself  to  be 
the  most  heartless  and  ruffianly  tyrant  whom  I  ever 
yet  saw  in  the  possession  of  official  power."  Sed- 
don,  according  to  Mr.  Foote,  resigned  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  AVar  only  when  it  had  been  proved  by 
the  books  of  his  own  department  that  he  had  caused 
to  be  paid  to  himself  $40  a  bushel  for  his  entire 
crop  of  wheat,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
pelled the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
to  yield  up  theirs  "  at  the  inadequate  price  of  from 
$7  to  $9  in  Confederate  paper."  This  was  in  18G4, 
when  a  Confederate  dollar  was  supposed  to  be  worth 
live  or  six  cents.  Of  Jeft'erson  Davis's  Cabinet 
there  were,  according  to  Mr.  Foote,  "only  two  whose 
qualifications  were  even  respectable — the  Attorne}'- 
General,  Mr.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  and  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas."  Of  the  nine- 
tenths  crazy  Dr.  Northrop,  of  whom  the  ex-Con- 
federate General  Jordan  has  written  in  this  IMag- 
azine,  Mr.  Foote  gives  a  pen-and-ink  portrait, 
which,  much  diminished,  we  reproduce.  "  His  ap- 
pearance was  unprepossessing ;  his  manners  coarse, 
overbearing,  and  insulting;  his  temper  austere  and 
crabbed;  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  duties  of 
the  post  assigned  to  him,  and  was  not  at  all  solicit- 
ous to  make  himself  acquainted  with  them ;  the 
heartless  tyranny  practiced  by  this  monster  of  in- 
iquity in  all  the  States  of  the  South,  in  connection 
with  the  system  of  forcible  impressment,  has  scarce- 
ly ever  been  equaled.  Yet  he  was  retained  in  the 
Commissary  Department  for  four  years,  in  utter 
contempt  of  remonstrance,  of  complaint,  and  of  di- 
rect and  positive  accusations  of  delinquency." — Of 
notices,  equally  flattering,  which  Mr.  Foote  gives 
of  sundry  military  officers,  such  as  Hindman  and 
Bragg,  we  have  not  space  to  speak.  Nor  can  we 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  really  sound  and  sensible 
view  which  he  gives  of  the  present  aspect  of  affiiirs, 
and  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  Americans 
in  consequence.  Only,  his  book  being  evidence, 
Henry  S.  Foote,  late  Confederate  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, is  now  as  thorough  a  Union  man  as  is  An- 
drew Johnson,  once  Senator  from  that  State  while 
in  the  Union ;  later,  militarj'  Governor  thereof,  when 
nominally  insurgent;  and  now  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  case,  this  book  of  Mr.  Foote, 
abounding,  as  it  does,  in  anecdote  and  incident, 
furnishes  a  graphic  inside  view  of  the  Whirlpool  of 
Secession,  as  seen  by  one  who  has  sounded  its  low- 
est depths.     (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Pilgrim'' s  Wallet,  by  Gilbert  Haven.  One 
hardly  looks  for  any  thing  fresh  in  a  volume  which 
purports  to  be  merely  scraps  of  travel,  gathered  in 
such  well-gleaned  fields  as  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  But  even  here,  Mr.  Haven^has  succeeded 
in  picking  up  many  things  well  worth  putting  into 
his  wallet.  Thus,  in  visiting  the  Lake  Country  in 
England,  he  has  collected  many  anecdotes  of  Words- 
worth, the  Coleridge,  and  his  poor  son  Hartley. 
The  sketch  of  a  night  in  Parliament  is  brief,  but 
graphic  ;  and  there  are  several  personal  sketches  of 
distinguished  persons,  slight,  but  graceful,  and  nev- 
er violating  the  amenities  of  society.  (Published 
by  Hurd  and  Houghton.) 

Dictionari)  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  by 
William  A.  Wheeler.  In  speaking  of  the  last 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  we  took  occasion  to 
characterize  as  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  that 
work  Mr.  Wheeler's  "Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of 
Noted  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places."  That  work 
forms  the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  though  it  has 


received  very  large  additions.  There  is  hardly  a 
character  or  personal  epithet  which  has  made  its 
mark  in  fictitious  literature,  which  is  not  here  re- 
ferred to  its  author  and  work,  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tive note.  This  volume  is  to  fiction  what  a  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  is  to  history.  (Published  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

Across  the  Continent,  by  Samuel  Bowles  (pub- 
lished by  Hurd  and  Houghton),  is  a  republication, 
with  additions,  of  a  series  of  excellent  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  Springfield  Repuhlican,  by  its  editor,  who 
formed  one  of  the  "Colfax  Party"  in  their  late  jour- 
ney across  the  Continent.  Apart  from  the  incidents 
of  the  trip  the  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  facts 
and  information  respecting  the  great  mineral  region 
of  the  Northwest,  and  of  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Mormon  community  in  Utah.  The  letters 
are  well  worth}'  of  having  been  gathered  and  put 
forth  in  a  permanent  form. 

A  Child's  Ilistortj  of  the  United  States,  by  John 
Bonner.  The  third  volume  of  this  series,  which  is 
really  a  separate  work,  contains  the  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Though  Avritten  for  children,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  childish  book.  The  author  wisely 
judges  that  children  wish  to  know  in  the  main  just 
the  same  things  as  persons  of  larger  growth.  Above 
all  things  they  want  facts.  This  Child's  History 
is  reall}'  a  graphic  and  spirited  narrative  of  the 
prominent  events  in  the  war.  So  admirably  are 
these  selected,  and  so  clearlj''  are  they  described, 
that  within  the  compass  of  a  single  small  volume 
is  compressed  a  more  reliable  history  of  the  war 
than  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  more  pretentious 
works  which  have  been  produced  on  this  subject. 
The  Engravings,  which  are  numerous,  are  not  mere 
fancy  sketches,  but  pictures  which  really  illustrate 
the  text.     (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Samuel  Adams,  by 
Willia:m  Y.  AYells.  Considering  the  prominent 
part  acted  b}'  Samuel  Adams  in  our  earl}'  historj'  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  the  Revolution,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  no  memoir  of  him,  beyond  a  mere 
sketch,  has  hitherto  been  written.  The  mere  out- 
lines of  his  career  have  indeed  found  a  place  in 
Biographical  Dictionaries  and  in  history.  From 
these  we  know  that  he  was  born  in  1722 ;  that  he 
was  educated  for  the  ministr}',  but  preferring  trade 
and  politics  to  theology  never  took  upon  himself 
clerical  functions ;  that  he  was  foremost  in  Boston 
in  all  the  early  measures  of  resistance  to  the  British 
aggressions ;  that  he  and  John  Hancock  alone  were 
specially  excepted  from  the  offer  of  amnesty  and 
free  pardon  in  1775 ;  that  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  afterward 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  that  he  died  in  1803  at  the  ripe  age  of  four- 
score and  one.  Several  persons  of  his  kindred  have 
at  different  times  meditated  the  writing  of  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Adams,  and  had  made  collections  for  tliat 
purpose.  These  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wells,  his  direct  descendant,  we  believe  ;  and  from 
these  and  other  materials  gathered  by  himself  and 
some  of  our  ripest  scholars,  he  has  prepared  this 
elaborate  Life,  which  is  not  merely  a  Memoir  of  its 
subject,  but  a  History  of  the  time  in  which  he  acted. 
In  every  respect  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  his- 
torical and  biographical  literature.  (Published  by 
Little  and  Brown.) 

Narvaiive  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zamhesi,  by  Da- 
vid and  Charles  Livingstone.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
former  volume  of  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
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Africa  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  readers. 
He  has  since,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  made 
another  extensive  African  journey ,  lasting  four  years, 
partly  over  the  same  ground  and  partly  in  other  di- 
rections, the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  this 
volume.  No  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the 
work  than  to  say  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  interest 
and  adventure  to  the  former  one,  while  in  many  re- 
spects it  exceeds  it,  for  his  route  brought  him  into 
direct  contact  with  tribes  where  the-  slave-trade, 
fostered  by  the  Portuguese,  exists  in  all  its  horror. 
We  propose  at  an  early  day  to  give  a  full  abstract 
of  this  work,  and  content  ourselves  here  with  briefly 
stating  the  general  object  of  the  expedition,  and 
mentioning  some  of  its  leading  results.  The  expe- 
dition, which  was  largely  aided  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, left  England  in  March,  1858,  and  reached 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  in  May.  It  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  April,  186i.  During  this  time  half 
the  breadth  of  the  Continent  from  east  to  west  was 
traversed,  and  various  extensive  journeys  were  made 
northward  toward  the  Lake  region,  partially  ex- 
plored b}'-  Burton  and  Speke.  The  object  was  not 
adventure  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  "give  a  clear 
account  of  parts  of  country  hitherto  unexplored, 
with  their  river  systems,  natural  productions,  and 
capabilities;  and  to  lay  before  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  humanity  the  misery  entailed 
by  the  slave-trade  in  its  inland  phases."  The  gen- 
eral results  are,  that  here  is  a  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try admirably  adapted  for  the  residence  of  a  civil- 
ized people,  capable  of  producing  such  great  staples 
as  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  soil  and 
climate  appear  to  be  quite  as  favorable  to  tlie  cotton- 
plant  as  is  any  portion  of  America.  But  the  whole 
region  is  cursed  by  the  slave-trade,  which  owes  its 
very  existence  to  the  Portuguese,  whose  "pretense 
to  dominion  is  the  curse  of  tlie  negro  race  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa."  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  Phjsiohgy,  and  Hygiene, 
by  John  C.  Draper.  Dr.  Draper  is  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Ph^'siology  in  the  New  York 
Free  Academ}',  and  this  work  is  primarily  designed 
as  a  text-book  for  that  institution.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  the  bald  outline  which  is  generally  under- 
stood by  that  term,  but  a  complete  and  elaborate 
treatise,  giving  in  an  attractive  form  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  the  great  men  who  have  for  cen- 
turies, and  notabh'  in  our  own  day,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  these  kindred  sciences.  The 
more  strictly  scientific  divisions  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  by  the  free  use  of  illustrations,  are 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  any  reader  of 
fa-ir  intelligence.  But  for  the  general  reader  the 
division  of  Hygiene  will  be  found  of  especial  and 
immediate  value.  It  treats  clearly,  among  other 
topics,  of  the  conditions  requisite  to  health ;  of  the 
uses  and  properties  of  various  kinds  of  food ;  of  the 
number,  frequency,  and  times  of  meals ;  of  condi- 
ments, their  nature,  uses,  and  abuses ;  of  water, 
tea,  coffee;  of  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors;  of 
tobacco  and  its  hygienic  effects;  of  air,  ventila- 
tion, and  heating;  of  the  all-important  but  gener- 
ally disregarded  subject  of  the  hygiene  of  the  skin  ; 
of  the  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  their  adaptation 
to  various  constitutions ;  of  clothing,  exercise ;  of 
medicines,  and  so  on.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to 
cholera  and  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  its 
attack.  These,  in  view  of  the  "measured  but  ap- 
parently inevitable  approach  of  this  disease  to  our 
shores,"  are  of  special  importance.     The  illustra- 


tions, of  which  there  are  nearly  200,  are  far  supe- 
rior in  accuracy  of  detail  and  beauty  of  execution 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted,  except  in 
the  most  costly  works,  the  price  of  which  puts  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  the  wealthy.  We 
can  not  doubt  that  this  admirable  and  timely  vol- 
ume will  not  only  be  adopted  as  a  text-book  in 
schools  and  colleges,  but  will  also  be  read  for  in- 
struction and  profit  in  families.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Hans  Brinker ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates,  hy  ]\Iary  E. 
Dodge,  is  a  pleasant  story,  wrought  out  in  all  its 
details  with  the  minuteness  of  a  Dutch  painting,  of 
life  in  Holland  in  the  olden  time.  (Published  b\' 
James  O'Kane.) 

The  Story  of  a  Trooper,  by  F.  Colburn  Adams 
(published  by  Dick  and  Fitzgerald),  presents  a  pic- 
ture mainly  of  the  grotesque  side  of  the  aspects  of 
life  in  the  cavalry  service.  It  relates  mainly  to 
the  time  before  the  cavalry  came  to  be  the  terrible 
active  arm  \vhich  it  became  toward  the  close  of  the 
war ;  it  therefore  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  achievements  of  our  mounted  force. 

James  Louis  Petiyru,  b}'  Williaini  J.  Grayson. 
It  is  fitting  that  a  memorial  should  be  left  to  after- 
ages  of  James  Lowis  Petigru,  of  South  Carolina 
always,  but  tlie  only  man  in  that  State,  who,  for 
four  years  after  the  fatal  20th  of  December,  18G0, 
dared  or  could  safely  dare,  to  avow  himself  still  a 
Union  man.  It  is  fitting  also  that  this  memorial 
should  have  been  ci-ccted  by  a  South  Carolinian, 
who,  while  not  favoring  secession,  accepted  it  as 
an  accomplished  fact.  Of  Mr.  Petigru  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that  he  was  born  in  1789;  that,  having 
entered  the  legal  profession,  he  rose  by  slow  degrees, 
through  native  ability,  professional  acquirements, 
and  perhaps  still  more  by  unquestioned  personal 
character,  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  head  of  the 
bar  in  his  State  ;  that  always  and  ever  he  opposed 
disunion,  in  Avhatever  shape  and  form  it  came ;  and 
that  when  it  at  last  took  the  shape  of  secession  by 
the  State  he  opposed  it,  firmly  but  not  fiercely.  To 
the  honor  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  let  it  be 
further  said  that,  during  the  very  furor  of  secession, 
to  which  every  man  of  them  seemed  pledged,  they 
elected  Mr.  Petigru,  its  avowed  opponent,  to  the 
most  important  trust,  and  the  largest  salary  within 
their  gift.  He  was  chosen  to  codify  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  was  re-elected  until  the  work,  notwith- 
standing his  failing  health,  was  complete  in  18G2, 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  INIarch,  1863.  Mr.  Grayson, 
his  life-long  friend,  and  his  senior  by  a  few  months, 
set  himself  to  prepare  this  memorial  while  the  siege 
of  Charleston  was  in  progress.  The  manuscript  is 
a  standing  witness  of  the  straits  to  which  the  city 
was  reduced  long  before  its  abandonment.  It  is 
written  on  scraps  of  paper,  fragments  of  account- 
books,  and  backs  of  letters.  It  was  evidently  pre- 
pared for  circulation  in  the  Confederacy,  and  by  the 
guarded  manner  in  which  it  hints  at  rather  than 
narrates  Mr.  Petigru's  political  course,  evinces  the 
stringent,  practical  censorship,  under  which  ev- 
ery man  at  the  South  wrote  at  that  time.  We 
may  presume  that,  had  the  author  outlived  the 
Confederacy,  this  memorial  would  have  been  more 
full  upon  these  points ;  but  Mr.  Grayson  died  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1863,  six  months  after  the  decease 
of  Petigru.  This  brief  memorial  of  a  great  and 
good  man  was  the  work  of  the  last  weeks  of  his  long 
life.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  it  is  incomplete.  Si- 
lence is  often  more  eloquent  than  speech.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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Notes  from  the  Plymouth  Pulpit,  by  Augusta 
Moore.  There  is  in  some  of  our  libraries  a  huge 
German  folio,  three  centuries  old,  entitled  the  Tisch- 
earede  or  ' '  Table-Talk  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther. "  The 
frontispiece  represents  the  great  Doctor,  seated  with 
his  friends  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  and  others  at 
a  table,  while  in  the  back-ground  are  disciples  tak- 
ing down  notes  of  his  talk.  These  notes  make  up 
the  "Table-Talk,"  which  has  furnished  material 
for  more  than  one  volume,  and  contains  matter  for 
more.  This  volume  of  "Notes"  might  be  called 
the  "  Table-Talk  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  only,  in- 
stead of  being  spoken  to  a  few  persons,  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  great  multitude  who  throng  the  Ply- 
mouth Church  in  Brooklyn.  Of  these  "Notes" 
there  are  hundreds ;  some  of  only  a  few  words, 
brief  and  pointed  as  an  aphorism ;  some  filling  a 
page  or  two ;  all  relating  to  human  and  Christian 
character  and  development.  Many  who  know  Mr. 
Beecher  only  by  his  bold  and  earnest  course  upon 
the  great  national  questions  of  the  day,  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  secret  of  his  power  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor.  This  volume  presents  the  other  side 
of  the  medal,  and  gives  an  insight  into  the  preach- 
er, not  needed  by  those  who  Iiear  him  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  but  needed  by  those  who  know  him 
only  as  the  lecturer.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Old  Neio  Yorh  is  a  series  of  Historical  Discourses 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
F.RMAN.  Dr.  Francis,  it  is  needless  to  say  to  any 
New  Yorker,  was  the  representative  man  in  this 
generation  of  the  generation  which  had  gone  be- 
fore. He  was  born  in  1789,  the  year. of  Washing- 
ton's inauguration  as  first  President  of  the  Eepub- 
lic,  and  died  in  1861,  the  year  which  witnessed  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
Republic.  The  Discourses  in  this  volume  treat  of 
such  topics  as  Richmond  Hill  and  Aaron  Burr ;  of 
the  venerable  Columbia  College ;  of  such  New  York 
worthies  as  Egbert  Benson,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  and 
Nicholas  Romayne ;  of  Bishops  Hobart  and  Chase ; 
of  the  great  actors  of  the  last  generation ;  and  of 
many  reminiscences  of  the  author's  long  and  use- 
ful life.  How  noble  that  life  was,  both  profession- 
ally and  personally,  is  set  forth  in  the  loving  Me- 
moir which  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  prefixed  to  the 
Discourses.     (Published  by  W.  J.  Widdleton.) 

Poems  of  the  American  Perobition,  by  Philip 
Frenau.  Frenau  was  the  popular  poet  of  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  verse- 
writer,  for  we  fail  to  find  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
poet  in  any  of  his  productions.  Still,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  names  in  our  literary  history,  it  is  well  that 
his  verses  should  be  made  accessible  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. Mr.  Evi'^RT  Duyckinck's  Introductory  Me- 
moir and  copious  Explanatory  Notes  render  this  re- 
publication especially  useful.  (Published  by  W.  J. 
Widdleton.) 

Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  3Iarh, 
by  Thomas  Nast.  The  design  of  the  work  is  to 
present  in  a  popular  form,  and  with  sufficient  full- 
ness, the  results,  not  only  of  the  author's  own  thought 
and  investigation,  but  those  of  others  who  have 


made  the  Holy  Writ  a  matter  of  study.  He  has 
drawn  largely  from  the  laborious  eff'orts  of  German 
as  well  as  of  English  commentators.  Though  the 
materials  have  been  gathered  from  so  many  sources 
the  Commentary  is  by  no  means  a  mere  compilation. 
The  materials  have  been  moulded  by  the  workings 
of  a  strong  mind  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Thor- 
oughly orthodox  in  his  views,  holding  in  full  assur- 
ance the  distinguishing  views  which  are  by  way  of 
distinction  styled  evangelical,  his  commentary  is  an 
argument  for  the  faith.  Written  originally  in  his 
native  German,  and  not  merely  translated,  but  re- 
composed  in  English,  it  bears  few  traces  of  its  double 
origin ;  we  see  it  mainly  in  the  care  with  which  he 
meets  the  attacks  of  the  German  rationalistic  school 
of  commentators,  bringing  against  them  their  own 
severe  research  and  philosophical  discipline,  warmed 
and  strengthened  by  the  practical  scope  and  logical 
clearness  of  the  American  mind.  (Published  by 
Poe  and  Hitchcock.) 

Wives  and  ZJaughterSj  by  Mrs.  Gaskell.  This 
story,  originally  published  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
was  cut  short  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  author. 
Of  the  sixteen  monthly  portions  within  which  it 
was  to  be  comprised,  the  last  must  remain  forever 
unwritten.  "What  promised  to  be  the  crowning 
work  of  a  life  is  a  memorial  of  death."  Of  the  four 
great  female  novelists  of  the  present  generation — 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Marian  Evans,  Miss  Mulock,  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell — it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  the  first 
place  should  be  assigned.  Either  of  the  first  two 
manifest,  probably,  some  higher  qualities  than  the 
others,  while  these  had  a  wider  scope.  Commenc- 
ing twenty  years  ago  with  "Mary  Barton,"  the 
most  poAverful  description  ever  written  of  factory 
life  in  England,  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  the  quiet  idyls 
of  "Cranford,"  "My  Lady  Ludlow,"  and  "The 
Moorland  Cottage;"  "North  and  South,"  second 
only  to  her  own  "Mary  Barton"  in  its  way;  then 
in  quite  a  diff'erent  vein  "Sylvia's  Lovers"  and 
"Cousin  Phillis;"  and  the  touching  "Memoir  of 
Charlotte  Bronte."  "Wives  and  Daughters,"  we 
think,  would  have  been,  and  in  fact,  even  unfinished, 
is,  the  best  of  her  works.  It  embraces  a  wider 
range  of  character,  and  a  more  skillfully  conceived 
plot,  while  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  blended 
sweetness  and  strength  of  diction  which  character- 
ize all  her  works.  Mrs.  Gaskell  will  hold  a  place 
among  the  classic  writers  of  English  fiction  long 
after  the  "Sensation  Novelists"  of  the  day  are  for- 
gotten.    (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Among  the  recent  novels  published  by  Harper 
Xind  Brothers  we  mention :  A  Nolle  Life,  by  Miss 
Mulock  (or  rather  Mrs.  Craik).  Of  this  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  deserves  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  her  "Christian's  Mistake."— TAe  Belton  Estate, 
bj^  Anthony  Trollope,  is  among  the  best  tales  of 
this  prolific  author.— Cm?/  DevereU,  by  J.  Sheridan 
Le  Fanu,  presents  the  same  characteristic  features 
as  the  author's  exciting  story,  "Uncle  Silas."— 
Reuben  Davidger,  by  James  Greenwood,  gives,  in 
a  form  which  reminds  one  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a 
series  of  strange  adventures  during  a  captivity  of 
more  than  seventeen  yeiirs  among  the  wild  Dyaks 
of  Borneo. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  January.  The 
proceedings  in  Congress  have  been  thus  far 
mainly  preliminary,  no  definite  action  having  as 
yet  been  reached  in  respect  to  the  main  topics  of 
discussion.  We  therefore  present  a  view  of  the 
present  position  of  these  questions,  with  abstracts 
of  some  of  the  leading  speeches  upon  both  sides  : 

RPXONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  STATES. 

The  general  course  of  proceedings  in  Congress 
shows  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinions  in 
the  Republican  Party  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopt- 
ed in  regard  to  the  States  lately  in  insurrection. 
The  general  views  of  one  branch  of  the  party,  of 
which  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  and  Mr.  Stevens 
in  the  House  may  be  set  doAvn  as  exponents,  are 
fairl}'-  embodied  in  the  following  resolution  offered 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin : 

"  Whereas^  The  people  of  Virginia,  of  North  Carolina, 
of  South  Carolina,  of  Georgia,  of  Florida,  of  Alabama,  of 
Mississippi,  of  Louisiana,  of  Texas,  of  Arkansas,  and  Ten- 
nessee, have  heretofore  declared  their  independence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  have  usurped  authority 
denied  to  every  State  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
have  abjured  duties  imposed  upon  every  State  by  the  same 
law,  and  have  waged  war  against  the  United  States,  where- 
by the  political  functions  formerly  granted  to  these  people 
have  been  suspended;  and  whereas  such  functions  can 
not  yet  be  restored  to  those  people  with  safety  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  nation ;  and  whereas  military  tribunals  are 
not  suited  to  the  exercise  of  civil  authority;  therefore, 

'•'■Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  assembled^  Tliat  local  Governments  ought 
to  be  provisionally  organized  forthwith  for  the  people  in 
each  of  the  districts  named  in  the  preamble  hereto." 

The  general  views  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
party  are  embodied  in  an  elaborate  speech  by  Sen- 
ator Doolittle,  also  of  Wisconsin.  The  prominent 
points  are  these  :  The  question  is,  how  many  States 
now  constitute  the  Union?  The  President  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  say  36 ;  others  say  25, 
excluding  11  States,  with  a  population  of  10,000,000, 
and  a  territor}^  greater  than  that  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  German}'  together.  The  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  argument  was  that  all  these  States 
were,  and  always  had  been,  legall}''  in  the  Union, 
and  could  by  no  act  either  of  their  own  or  of  others, 
except  that  of  a  revolution  successfully  accomplish- 
ed by  force,  be  removed  from  the  Union.  "  Two 
ideas,  both  radically  false,  brought  on  the  civil  war : 
Jirst,  that  the  States  had  a  right  to  secede ;  second, 
that  slavery  was  a  blessing.  The  surrender  of  these 
ideas  by  the  South  is  now  the  basis  of  permanent 
peace." 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Doolittle  said, 
was  clearly  announced  in  President  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation of  December  8,  1868,  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  whenever  the  people  of  any  of  the 
insurrectionar}'  States  should  re-establish  a  State 
Government  which  shall  be  republican,  that  Gov- 
ernment "  shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Govern- 
ment of  the  State,  and  the  States  shall  receive  there- 
under the  benefits  of  the  Constitutional  provision 
which  declares  that  'the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  protect  each  of  them  against  in- 
vasion.' "  This  policy  was  approved  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet ;  was  sustained  by  the  people  at 
the  next  Presidential  election ;  was  reaffirmed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  last  public  speech,  on  the  11th 


of  April,  1865 ;  and  had  been  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  measures  which  he  had 
taken. 

All  admitted,  argued  Mr.  Doolittle,  that  the  in- 
surrectionary States  were  once  in  the  Union.  They 
could  be  got  out  of  it  only  in  one  of  three  ways: 
(1.)  By  peaceable  secession ;  (2.)  By  successful  rev- 
olution ;  (8.)  By  being  put  out  by  act  of  Congress. 
All  admitted  that  they  had  not  gone  out  by  either 
of  the  first  two  modes ;  and  Mr.  Doolittle  proceed- 
ed to  argue  at  length  that  they  had  not  gone,  and 
could  not  go,  out  by  the  third,  which  he  designated 
"the  Sumner  way  for  States  to  go  out  of  the  Union." 
After- denying  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  put 
any  State  out  of  the  Union,  or  to  open  the  way  for 
it  to  go  out,  Mr.  Doolittle  proceeded  to  argue  that 
it  had  never  attempted  to  do  this.  He  referred  to 
the  prominent  war  measures  adopted,  commencing 
with  the  Act  of  July  13,  1861,  which  placed  the 
whole  militarj'-  power  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  and  authorized  him  to  prohibit  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  insurrectionary  States 
so  long,  and  no  longer,  "as  the  condition  of  hostil- 
ity shall  continue;"  to  the  declaration  of  Congress, 
just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  that  the  war  was 
not  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or  subju- 
gation, or  to  overthrow  or  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  but  to  "preserve  the  Union 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  sev- 
eral States  unimpaired;"  and  to  the  act  of  March 
5,  1862,  which  was  not  to  take  effect  until  a  yoiw 
after,  in  which  the  ratio  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress of  the  several  States  was  established,  and  in 
which  all  the  insurrectionary  States  were  included. 
The  struggle  during  the  war,  he  said,  was  not  for 
the  destruction  of  any  State,  but  to  decide  whether 
certain  States  should  bear  allegiance  to  the  Union 
or  the  Confederacy ;  and  when  the  latter  went  down 
these  States  became  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  law.mem- 
bers  of  the  Union.  This  branch  of  the  argument 
was  elaborated  at  great  length. 

The  insurrectionary  States,  Mr.  Doolittle  said, 
were  found  by  our  armies  under  martial  law  of  the 
Confederate  military'  forces ;  when  these  were  over- 
thrown martial  law  of  the  Union  forces  took  its 
place ;  but  this  change  did  not  destroy  a  State  (sa}' 
Georgia  when  it  was  overrun  by  Sherman),  but 
changed  the  existing  ruling  power  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  army  to  the  commander 
of  the  Union  army.  But  martial  law  belongs  wholly 
to  times  of  war.  It  is  by  its  ver}'  nature  despotic, 
and  should  cease  when  the  necessity  for  it  ceases. 
The  same  power  which  invested  the  President  with 
full  authority  to  carry  on  the  war  also  invested  him 
with  authority  to  make  peace.  He  was  authorized 
to  accept  volunteers,  who  were  to  be  "  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  the  war" — disbanded  by  the  President, 
of  course ;  and  the  end  of  the  war  was  when  ' '  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  re-established,  and  organized  resistance  to  sucli 
authority  shall  no  longer  exist."  The  President 
was  to  be  the  judge  when  this  had  been  accom- 
plished. Congress  "  empowered  and  required  him 
to  perform  a  twofold  duty :  one  to  make  war,  and 
the  other  to  stop  making  war  after  its  end  was  reach- 
ed." The  first  of  these  great  duties  rested  mainly 
upon  President  Lincoln,  the  second  mainly  upon  his 
successor. 
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The  terms  which  the  President  had  a  right  to 
demand  of  the  insurrectionary  States  and  their  peo- 
ple, as  a  condition  precedent  to  peace  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army,  are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Doolittle: 

'■^  First — And  before  all,  and  as  the  basis  of  all,  unqual- 
,ified  submission  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  laws  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  thereof. 
Second — The  annulling  of  all  acts,  laws,  and  proceedings 
by  which  the  States  made  or  prosecuted  war  against  the 
United  States,  inclftding  the  rebel  debt.  Third — Acqui- 
escence in  the  situation  which  the  war  has  brought  upon 
them,  including  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for  and  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  made  the  Avar ;  for  tlie  sincerity  of 
such  acquiescence,  and  as  the  supreme  test  of  its  good 
faith,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  by 
which  slaverj',  the  cause  of  the  war,  is  surrendered  and 
made  impossible,  and  liberty  made  sure,  by  being  placed 
under  tlie  guardianship  of  Congress  in  every  State  and 
Territory  forevei".  Fourth — The  practical  resumption  of 
their  political  duties,  upon  those  terms,  as  States  of  the 
Union." 

These  terms,  he  says,  are  substantial!}'-  those  an- 
nounced almost  three  years  ago  by  President  Lin- 
coln ;  they  are  the  substance  of  those  offered  by 
President  Johnson ;  several  of  the  States  have  ac- 
cepted them  ;  and  the  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged 
for  their  execution.  The  appointment  of  Provision- 
al Governors  was  no  infringement  upon  these  con- 
ditions ;  for  they  are  in  fact  merely  "commissioners 
to  propose  terms  of  peace,  or  to  see  if  peace  had 
come  in  reality." 

Having  thus  argued  that  these  States  are  in  the 
Union,  and  consequently  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Doolittle  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  claim  to  seats  of  the  persons  chosen.  The  sub- 
stance is,  that  if  the  elections  were  not  properl}"^ 
held  they  are  void ;  and  if  ineligible  persons  have 
been  chosen,  each  House  has  a  right  to  reject  them. 
The  objections  to  establishing  Territorial  Govern- 
ments in  these  States  are  thus  summed  up  by  him: 

"•It  would  tiu-n  the  North  into  a  nation  of  slaveholders, 
the  pe.'jple  of  tlie  South  being  made  our  slaves.  This  would 
very  soon  make  the  South  not  fit  to  be  free,  and  we  should 
become  too  much  corrupted  and  demoralized  by  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  to  permit  theiii  to  be  free. — To  hold 
them  thus  would  require  the  presence  of  a  large  standing 
army,  which  if  kept  on  foot  for  a  long  time  is  sure  to  un- 
dermine the  virtue  of  republican  institutions,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  a  concentrated  despotism,  perhaps  an  empire. 
— It  would  subject  us  to  incalculable  expense,  which  the 
financial  situation  of  the  countiy  is  in  no  condition  to 
bear. — It  would  most  disastrous^ly  affect  our  national 
credit,  at  home  and  abroad. — It  would  keep  the  question 
open,  to  be  tlie  source  of  ever-increasing  irritation,  until 
all  hope  of  Union  would  be  gone." 

The  following  is  the  course  of  policy  advocated 
by  Mr.  Doolittle  and  those  who  agree  with  him : 

"It  is  our  duty  and  our  best  policy  to  carry  out  in  good 
faith  the  terms  of  pacification  tendered  by  President  Lin- 
coln and  President  Johnson,  and  accepted  by  tiie  mass  of 
the  people  of  the  Soutiiera  States.  Let  us  at  once  recog- 
nize them  as  States  in  the  Union,  entitled  to  representa- 
tion; and  take  up  for  consideration  each  State  by  itself, 
and  inquire  into  the  election  returns  and  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  claim  the  right  to  represent  them.  Let 
U3  begin  with  the  State  of  Tennessee." 

Several  speeches  have  been  made  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Doolittle,  the  most  elaborate  being  on  the  26th  of 
January  by  Mr.  Howe,  the  mover  of  the  resolution. 
The  leading  points  were :  That  there  were  in  the 
South  millions  of  people  who  had  been  changed  by 
national  decree  from  chattels  to  men,  and  there 
were  others  who  had  been  changed  from  men  to 
almost  the  condition  of  chattels  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  flag  and  Constitution  of  the  country. 
These  two  classes  deserved  care  and  protection. 
They  were  not,  in  some  respects,  equals  of  other 
classes;  but  just  because  they  were  weaker  Gov- 


ernment should  protect  them.  The  insurgent  States 
were  not  destroyed  by  the  war ;  they  had  destroyed 
themselves  as  States  before  the  war.  When  South 
Carolina  overthrew  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  she  ceased  to  be  a  State,  and  her  people  be- 
came, in  the  eye  of  the  law,  criminals  and  felons. 
The  war  was  over,  but  order  was  not  yet  restored. 
Providence  had  raised  up  for  us  200,000  men,  with- 
out whose  aid  peace  might  not  have  been  re-es- 
tablished ;  and  it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  they 
were  not  again  trampled  into  the  dust.  He  spoke 
for  himself,  not  for  Mr.  Sumner,  who  had  not  in- 
dorsed the  resolution,  though  its  mover  hoped  that 
he  would  do  so.  The  resolution  embodied  four 
propositions :  (1.)  That  the  functions  of  the  States 
lately  in  rebellion  had  been  suspended  ;  (2.)  That 
the  time  for  their  reconstruction  as  States  had  not 
come  ;  (3.)  That  Militar}'^  Governments  were  un- 
suited  to  the  people  of  the  South ;  and  (4.)  which 
followed  logically  from  the  other  three,  That  Pro- 
visional Governments  should  be  established.  The 
first  and  third  propositions  were  taken  from  the 
Message  of  the  President;  so  that,  if  he  were  look- 
ing for  a  godfather  for  the  resolution,  which  he  was 
not,  he  might  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States ;  he  wished  his  proposition  to  fall  through 
unless  it  was  adopted  by  Congress.  The  first  years 
of  the  war  were  spent  in  an  effort  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  leave  no  trace  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  rebellion.  There  was  then 
no  purpose  to  interfere  with  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  South,  or  with  slavery,  but  it  was  in 
time  found  that  there  could  be  no  peace  except  by 
whipping  the  enemies  of  the  countr3%  Even  now, 
as  he  endeavored  to  show,  the  people  of  that  sec- 
tion were  dislo3'al,  and  were  only  kept  in  a  state 
of  obedience  by  the  presence  of  the  military  force 
among  them.  He  would  keep  them  in  a  Territorial 
condition  until  a  Congress,  composed  of  loyal  men, 
chose  to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 

THE  FKEEDJIEN's   BUREAU. 

Li  the  Senate,  Jan.  25,  a  Bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  37  to  10,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau.  The  text  of  the  Bill  is  too  long  for 
reproduction  here.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
its  provisions : 

"  (§  1.)  The  President  may  divide  the  region  contain- 
ing freedmen  and  refugees  into  districts,  not  exceeding 
twelve  in  number,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
may  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner  for  each  district. 
— (§  2.)  Each  district  may  be  divided  into  sub-districts, 
witli  a  certain  number  of  agents  and  other  officials,  and 
the  President  of  the  Uiiited^States,  through  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Commissioner,  shall  extend  military 
jurisdiction  and  protection  over  all  the  employes,  agents, 
and  officers  of  this  Bureau  in  tiie  exercise  of  the  duties 
imposed  or  authorized  by  this  Act,  or  the  Act  to  vyhich  it 
is  supplementary.— (§  3.)  The  Secretary  of  War  may  issue 
supplies,  etc.,  for  the  relief  of  destitute  and  suffering  freed- 
men, their  wives,  and  children.— (§  4.)  The  President  may 
reserve  from  sale  or  exemption  under  the  homestead  or 
pre-emption  law,  for  the  use  of  freedmen  and  loyal  refu- 
gees, 3,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  States  of 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  to  be  let  or  soM  to 
them  in  specified  quantities  and  upon  certain  conditions. 

(§  5.)  The  occupants  of  laud  under  General  Sherman's 

order  of  Jan.  15,  18G5,  are  confirmed  in  tlicir  possession 
for  three  years.— (§  6.)  Prescribes  the  manner  in  which 
lands  may  be  purchased  and  asylums  and  schools  estab- 
lished for  freedmen  and  refugees  in  certain  cases.— (§  7.) 
Provides  that  in  any  district  where  the  ordinary  conrsc 
of  judicial  proc(  eding  has  Ijeen  interrupted  by  the  rebell- 
ion, or  wliere  any  legal  discrimination  is  made  on  account 
of  color  as  to  the  rights  of  person  or  property,  or  as  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  crime,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Commissioner,  shall  extend  military 
protection  and  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  affecting  euch 
persons  so  discriminated  against. — (§  8.)  Any  person  with- 
in these  districts  who  shall  subject  any  person  of  color  to 
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slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  or 
shall  cause  to  be  inflicted  upon  tliem  any  punishment  oth- 
er than  that  imposed  upon  whites  for  any  offense,  'shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
(;xie  year,  or  both.'  This  Bureau  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
all  such  cases;  but  such  jurisdiction  to  cease  'whenever 
the  discrimination  on  account  of  which  it  is  conferred 
ceases ;  and  in  no  event  to  be  exercised  in  any  State  in 
which  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  has  not 
been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion;  nor  in  any  State  after 
it  shall  have  been  fully  restored  in  all  its  constitutional 
relations  to  the  United  States,  and  the  courts  of  the  States 
and  of  the  United  States  witliin  the  same  ai'e  not  stopped 
or  disturbed  in  the  peaceable  course  of  justice.'  " 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A  number  of  propositions  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  presented  for  the  preliminary  action 
of  Congress.  If  two-thirds  of  each  House  agree 
upon  any  amendment,  it  is  then  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  the  several  States.  If  three-fourths  of 
these  accept  it,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  following  are  the  principal  amendments  thus 
far  proposed : 

In  the  Senate,  Dec.  4,  18G5,  by  Mr.  Snmner— 

"  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  ac- 
cording to  the  numljer  of  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  21 
years  having  in  each  State  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. The  actual  enumeration  of  such  citizens  shall  be 
made  by  the  census  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  Senate,  Dec.  13,  1865,  by  Mr.  Stewart— 

"The  Union  of  the  States,  under  this  Constitution,  is 
indissoluble,  and  no  State  can  absolve  its  citizens  from 
the  obligation  of  paramount  allegiance  to  the  United 
States. 

"•No  engagement  or  obligation  incurred  by  any  State, 
or  by  any  number  of  States,  or  by  any  county,  city,  or 
other  municipal  corijoration,  to  subveit,  impair,  or  resist 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  to  support,  or  aid 
any  Legislature,  Convention,  or  Body  in  hostility  to  such 
authority  shall  ever  be  held  valid,  or  be  assumed  or  sus- 
tained, in  whole  or  part,  by  any  State  or  by  the  United 
States." 

In  the  Senate,  Jan.  5,  1866,  by  Mr.  Sumner — 

"  The  National  Debt  is  hereby  declared  to  be  of  para- 
mount obligation,  to  which  the  faith  of  the  nation  is 
pledged ;  and  Congress  shall  not  at  any  time  do  any  thing 
directly  or  indirectly  to  impair  this  obligation  in  any  part, 
but  shall  in  all  ways  maintain  it  in  full  force  and  value. 

"  Debts  and  liabilities  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion, 
are  without  any  just  consideration,  and  void,  and  no  tax, 
duty,  or  impost  shall  be  laid,  nor  any  appropriatioa  of  mon- 
ey be  made,  for  the  payment  thereof." 

In  the  Senate,  Jan.  5,  1866,  by  Mr.  Williams— 

'■'•  No  power  shall  exist  in  Congress  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment to  any  person  or  persons  for  or  on  account  of  the 
emancipation  of  any  slave  or  slaves  in  the  United  States, 
and  no  appropriation  shall  ever  be  made  by  laAv  of  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose." 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Jenckes,  to 
the  effect  that — 

"In  elections  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  bal- 
lots shall  be  cast  directly  for  persons  to  fill  these  offices ; 
and  that  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age 
of  21  years,  not  under  conviction  for  infamous  crime,  and 
who  shall  have  resided  for  one  year  in  the  State,  and  six 
months  in  the  district  where  they  shall  offer  to  vote,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  to 
the  effect  that — 

"  Every  person  who  shall  have  served  honorably  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  diu'ing  the  late  rebell- 
ion shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all  Federal  officers  elective 
by  the  people;  and  that  after  1870  no  person  other  than 
the  above,  who  cnn  not  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  shall  vote  for  Federal  officers ;  and  that  after  1872 
Representatives  in  Congress  fi-om  each  State  shall  be  in 


proportion  to  the  number  of  electors  thus  qualified  to 
vote." 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Delano,  to 
the  effect  that — 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  State  to  provide  for  the 
security,  protection,  and  education  of  all  its  inhabitants 
without  distinction ;  and  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  whenever  any  State  fails  to  complv 
with  it."  ^ 

• 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Stevens— 

"  All  National  and  State  laws  shall  be  equally  applicable 
to  every  citizen  ;  and  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  race  or  color." 

In  the  House,  Dec.  11,  1865,  by  Mr.  Bingham— 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law,  except  that  the  interest  on  the  debts  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  paid  as  the  same  becomes  due  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  appropria- 
tions for  any  other  purpose." 

These,  and  several  other  propositions  to  the  same 
general  purport,  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees.  On  the  22d  of  January  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Eeconstruction  reported, 
through  Mr.  Fessenden,  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, in  the  House,  the  following  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution : 

"  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  Union  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  In- 
dians not  taxed:  provided,  that  whenever  the  elective 
franchise  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color,  all  persons  of  such  race  or  color  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  basis  of  representation." 

In  the  House,  several  amendments  to  this  reso- 
lution have  been  offered,  the  prominent  points  of 
which  are : 

By  Mr.  Kelley,  That  representatives  and  direct  taxation 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  the 
whole  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed ;  but  that 
when  in  any  State  the  elective  franchise  is  denied  to  any 
persons  on  account  of  race  or  color,  such  persons  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  basis  of  representation. 

By  Mr,  Baker,  That  the  basis  of  representation  shall  be 
all  persons  in  each  State ;  but  that  persons  excluded  by 
reason  of  race  or  color  shall  be  also  excluded  from  the  basis 
of  representation ;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  property 
qualification  abridging  the  elective  franchise. 

By  Mr.  Lawrence,  That  the  resolution,  and  all  amend- 
ments, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
with  instructions  to  report  an  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  providing  that  taxation  be  according  to  the  property 
in  each  State;  and  representation  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  adult  male  voters,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Eliot,  That  representation  be  on  the  basis  of  all 
the  population,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  ;  and  that  the 
elective  franchise  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

By  Mr.  Schenck,  That  representatives  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  male  citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
having  the  qualifications  required  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  tlie  State  Legislature  :  tliat  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  census  of  sucli  persons:  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives not  to  exceed  one  for  every  125,000  of  actual 
population,  but  that  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
Representative. 

By  Mr.  Broomall,  That  when  in  any  State  the  right  o! 
suffrage  shall  be  denied  to  any  class  of  male  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  these  persons  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  basis  of  representation. 

And  a  proposition,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
President,  That  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  according  to  tlie  number  of 
qualified  voters  in  each;  and  that  direct  taxes  be  appor- 
tioned according  to  the  value  of  all  taxable  property  in 
each. 

Mr.  Eaymond,  on  the  29th  of  January,  spoke  at 
length  on  these  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  thought  that  the  Committee  on  Re- 
construction had  exceeded  their  powers  in  reporting 
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an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  instead  of  mere- 
ly reporting  upon  the  question  of  representation. 
While  he  recognized  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
Constitution  had  been  framed,  he  also  recognized 
the  propriety  of  amendments  to  meet  the  change  of 
ciftumstances ;  for  instance,  in  the  two-thirds  repre- 
sentation allowed  for  2, 000, 000  who  were  once  slaves. 
This  was  an  inequality  which  demanded  correction, 
if  one  could  be  found  not  worse  than  the  evil  itself. 
He  objected  to  the  amendments  which  proposed  to 
make  voters  alone  the  base  of  representation.  It 
was  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  free  governments 
that  all  who  are  the  subjects  of  law  should  be  rep- 
resented in  the  enactment  and  execution  of  the  laws. 
The  propositions  to  exclude  from  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation all  persons  of  a  class  any  portion  of  which 
were  denied  the  elective  franchise  was  also  unwise. 
It  held  out  no  inducements  to  enfranchise  any  por- 
tion of  the  colored  race.  He  believed  that  this 
proposition  was  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  reconstruct 
the  Government  on  the  basis  that  the  insurgent 
States  had  forfeited  all  rights  as  such,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  unorganized  territory,  the 
people  thereof  being  simply  vanquished  enemies, 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  He  utterly 
denied  the  fact  of  such  subjugation,  and  entered  into 
an  elaborate  argument  to  show  that  these  States 
had  never  ceased  to  be  such  within  the  scope  of  in- 
ternational law.  Their  passage  of  acts  of  Secession 
did  not  take  them  out  of  the  Union ;  their  making 
war  upon  the  United  States  did  not  take  them  out. 
If  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down  in  six  months 
no  one  would  have  contended  that  the  States  were 
out  of  the  Union.  But  the  duration  of  the  war 
made  no  difference.  If  indeed  the  war  had  been 
successful,  they  would  have  gone  out  by  force.  It 
was  the  result,  not  the  duration,  of  the  war  which 
decided  the  question  whether  they  were  in  or  out 
of  the  Union.  There  was  nothing  practical  in  the 
talk  about  exacting  guarantees  from  the  South, 
such  as  the  repudiation  of  the  Confederate,  and  the 
non-repudiation  of  the  Federal,  debt.  There  was 
no  danger  that  a  dollar  of  the  former  would  ever  be 
paid ;  and  the  security  of  the  latter  rested  not  upon 
any  such  guarantee,  but  upon  laws  imposing  taxes 
for  its  payment.  He  combated  earnestly  the  propo- 
sition to  hold  these  States  as  provincial  depend- 
encies. No  such  outrage  had  been  perpetrated  in 
the  history  of  the  world  for  a  thousand  j^ears.  "  If, " 
said  he,  "  we  deal  with  them  in  that  form  we  shall 
simply  justify  the  course  they  have  taken,  and  a 
repetition  of  that  course  in  future."  Mr.  Raymond 
submitted  the  following  points  : 

"  (1.)  That  we  ought  to  accept  the  status  of  the  South- 
ern Slates  as  having  resumed,  under  the  President's  guid- 
ance, their  functions  of  self-government  in  the  Union. — 
(2.)  That  the  House  should  decide  on  the  admission  of 
Kepresentatives  by  districts,  admitting  none  but  loyal  men 
who  can  take  the  oath  prescribed,  holding  all  others  as  dis- 
qualified ;  the  Senate  acting  in  tlie  same  way  in  regard  to 
the  representatives  of  States. — (3.)  That  we  should  pro- 
vide by  law  for  giving  to  the  freedmeri  of  the  South  all 
the  rights  of  citizens  in  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere. — (4.) 
Exclude  from  Federal  offices  the  leading  actors  in  the  re- 
bellion  (5.)   Adopt  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

as  may  Keera  wise  to  Congress  and  to  the  States,  acting 
freely  and  without  coercion.— (6.)  Take  such  measures  of 
precaution  as  will  prevent  the  overthrow  in  any  State  of  a 
republican  form  of  government." 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  who  on  the  31st  re- 
ported it  back,  amended,  so  as  to  read  thus : 

"Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  includfd  within  this  Union,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 


number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed;  provided  whenever  the  elective  francliise  shall  be 
denied  or  abridged  in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  col- 
or, all  persons  therein  of  such  race  or  color  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  basis  of  representation." 

Mr.  Stevens,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
demanded  the  previous  question,  which  shut  off 
further  debate ;  he,  however,  by  the  rules  of  the 
House,  having  an  hour  in  which  to  make  the  clos- 
ing speech.  He  said  that  our  fathers  had  made  a 
declaration  of  Independence,  which  they  intended  to 
be  the  foundation  of  our  Government ;  and  by  that 
every  man  would  have  been  equal  before  the  law ; 
but  when  they  came  to  reduce  its  principles  to  order, 
in  the  shape  of  organic  law,  then  "  the  institution 
of  slavery,  hot  from  hell,  appeared  among  them,  in- 
creasing in  volume  since  that  time,  and  obstructing 
all  their  movements  and  acts ;"  but  rather  than 
have  no  harmony  they  compounded  their  principles 
for  what  they  believed  a  greater  good,  believing 
that  in  a  short  time  the  Constitution  would  be  puri- 
fied from  slavery.  The  question  now,  said  Mr.  S., 
was,  "When  every  thing  was  in  our  pov^er,  when 
the  rebels  had  lifted  their  parricidal  hands  against 
the  country,  had  been  vanquished,  and  had  cut  them- 
selves off  from  every  right  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  repudiated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  the}'  so  rebuild  the  sacred  edifice  as  to  place 
it  on  a  broad  foundation  of  human  rights,  or  cut  off 
a  portion  of  those  rights,  and  crush  beneath  their 
feet  four  millions  of  immortal  beings  ?  This  was 
the  question  presented  to  them,  and  yet  they  were 
told  no  amendment  was  necessarj'."  Alluding  to 
the  proposed  amendment  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  Mr.  Stevens  said  that  this, 
put  forth  at  a  time  when  the  House  w^as  legislating 
on  the  question,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  that  body.  Made  in  that  way,  a  few  cen- 
turies ago,  to  Parliament  by  a  British  king,  it  would 
have  cost  him  his  head. — The  resolution  passed  the 
House  by  120  to  46,  being  more  than  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  vote.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  all  those  who  voted  in 
the  affirmative  are  classed  with  the  Republican 
Party.  Of  those  who  voted  against  it  all  are  Dem- 
ocrats except  the  following  Republicans:  Bald- 
win and  Eliot,  of  Massachusetts;  Hale  and  Ray- 
mond, of  New  York;  Jenckes,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Latham  and  Whaley,  of  West  Virginia ;  Noell,  of 
Missouri;  Phelps,  of  Maryland;  Randall,  Rous- 
seau, Shanklin,  and  Smith,  of  Kentuck3\ 

PKOTECTION  OF  CIVH^  RIGHTS. 

In  the  Senate,  January  29,  Mr.  Trumbull  called 
up  a  bill  previously  offered  by  him,  to  protect  all 
persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
to  furnish  means  for  their  vindication.  The  text 
of  the  bill  is  very  long ;  the  following  are  its  lead- 
ing points : 

"  There  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  civil  rights  or  im- 
munities among  the  inhabitants  of  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  slavery ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  every  race 
and  color,  without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
for  crime,  whereof  the  party  sliall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  have  the  same  right  to  make  and  enforce  cx)n- 
tracts,  to  sue,  be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  inherit, 
purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey  real  and'^ersonal 
property,  and  full  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  pro- 
ceedings for  the  security  of  person  and  property,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  like  punishment,  fines,  and  penalties,  and  to 
none  other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  remainder  of 
the  bill  prescribes  punishments  for  the  violation  of  the 
above  provisions  by  fine  and  imprisonment," 
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Mr.  Trumbull  offered  an  amendment,  inserting  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bill  the  following  clause : 

"All  persons  of  African  descent,  born  in  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Trumbull  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  this 
bill.  He  said  that  the  bill  was  necessary  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  Amendment  made  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  declared  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  to  be  free.  Of  what  use,  he  asked, 
was  this,  while  many  who  were  affected  by  it  were 
denied  all  means  of  availing  themselves  of  its  bene- 
lits?  Of  what  avail  was  the  other  declaration  of 
the  Constitution,  declaring  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitkd  to  all  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States,  to  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, who,  for  undertaking  to  assert  a  Constitu- 
tional right  in  the  courts,  had  to  flee  from  South 
Carolina  to  escape  personal  violence  ?  Of  what  avail 
will  be  the  Act  abolishing  Slavery,  if  the  late  slave- 
holding  States  shall  still  be  permitted  to  deny  to 
persons  of  African  descent  the  gi'eat  essentials  of 
freedom  ?  In  some  States,  he  said,  free  negroes 
were  prohibited  by  law  from  entering  the  State,  un- 
der penalty  of  being  sold  into  slavery ;  those  resid- 
ing there  could  not  travel  from  countj'^  to  county 
without  a  pass ;  and  any  one  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  liable  to  be 
punished  with  the  whip.  The  measure  under  con- 
sideration was  designed  to  protect  colored  persons 
against  such  legislation,  and  all  other  which  dis- 
criminates against  them  in  the  matter  of  civil  and 
personal  rights.  The  basis  of  the  bill  was  in  the 
first  section,  which  provides  that  all  persons  of  Af- 
rican descent  born  in  the  United  States  are  citizens 
thereof;  and  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made 
against  them  either  in  respect  to  civil  rights  or  the 
punishment  for  offenses,  on  account  of  color.  The 
remainder  of  the  bill  was  designed  to  give  practical 
effect  to  this  section.  Mr.  Trumbull  argued  at 
length  that  Congress  had  the  right  to  pass  such  a 
bill ;  for,  being  invested  by  the  Constitution  with 
the  power  of  abolishing  Slavery  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation, it  had,  of  consequence,  power  to  abolish 
laws  which  deprive  a  freeman  of  his  rights,  and  so 
practically  reduce  him  to  Slavery.  Sureh'^,  said 
Mr.  Trumbull,  it  can  not  be  unconstitutional,  now 
that  Slavery  is  abolished,  to  enact  as  severe  penal- 
ties against  those  who  attempt  to  reduce  freedmen 
to  Slavery,  as  were.  Constitutionally  enacted,  as  is 
claimed,  against  those  who  while  it  existed  at- 
tempted to  make  them  free.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, by  wiiat  authority  Congress  could  make  per- 
sons of  African  descent  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
if  they  were  not  such  now  ?  Mr.  Trumbull  replied, 
that  Congress  could  do  so  under  its  Constitutional 
authoritv  to  establish  uniform  laws  of  naturaliza- 
tion. He  believed  that  this  bill  contained  all  that 
Avas  necessary  to  secure  equality  in  civil  rights, 
through  the  Federal  courts,  to  all  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  in  reply,  said  that  he  considered 
this  bill  as  more  dangerous  to  civil  liberty  than  any 
one  ever  before  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The 
Constitutional  Amendment  gave  no  power  to  pass 
such  £^ciw.  If  that  Amendment,  instead  of  abol- 
ishing slavery,  had  abolished  all  distinctions  of 
color,  then  such  an  enactment  might  be  justified ; 
but  that  Amendment  did  nothing  to  the  slave  but  to 
remove  the  burden  of  servitude  fi-om  him.  It  was 
about  time,  Mr.  Saulsburj^  thought,  that  we  heard 
no  more  about  tears  for  the  poor  slave.;  he  had  seen 


more  cause  in  the  last  few  years  to  shed  tears  for 
the  poor  white  man.  He  believed,  although  such 
might  not  be  the  intention  of  its  advocates,  that  the 
bill  would  be  construed  to  grant  the  right  of  suffrage 
to  negroes  in  the  States.  If,  said  Mr.  Saulsbury, 
the  President  should  sign  this  bill  and  that  for  Hie 
enlargement  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  he  would 
sign  two  Acts  more  dangerous  to  liberty  and  more 
disastrous  to  the  country  than  all  the  Acts  that  had 
been  passed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
to  the  present  time. 

NEGRO    SUFFRAGE   IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

In  the  House,  Jan.  18,  was  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
116  to  54,  the  following  bill,  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  persons 
of  color : 

"•  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled,  That  from  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws,  and  prescrib- 
ing tlie  qualifications  of  electors  for  any  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  word  'white'  be  and  the  same  here- 
by is  stricken  out;  and  that  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act  no  person  shall  be  dij^qualified  from  voting  at 
anv  election  held  in  the  said  District  on  account  of  color. 

'"'And  be  it  fui-ther  enacted,  That  all  Acts  of  Congress 
and  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland  in  force  in  said  Dis- 
trict, and  all  ordinances  of  Wasliington  and  Georgetown 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby 
repealed  and  annulled." 

Among  other  measures  upon  which  action  more 
or  less  definite  has  been  taken  is  a  resolution  passed, 
Jan.  8,  in  the  House,  91  to  37,  that  the  "military 
force  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  seceding 
States  until  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have 
ascertained  that  their  further  presence  there  is  no 
longer  necessaiy." — A  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
polvgamy,  like  its  twin  brother  slavery,  should  be 
swept  from  the  territories  of  the  Republic,  if  it 
should  require  the  whole  power  of  the  Government 
to  do  so ;  and  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  certain  Government  officials  in  Utah. — A  resolu- 
tion passed,  107  to  32,  "That  the  House  have  an 
abiding  confidence  in  the  President,  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  in  the  past,  he  will  co-operate  with  Con- 
gress in  restoring  to  equal  position  and  rights  wdth 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  all  the  States  lately 
in  insurrection."— The  Military  bill,  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Wilson,  fixes  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  army  at  seven  regiments  of  artillery 
(one  to  be  of  colored  troops),  ten  regiments  of  cav- 
alry, and  sixty  of  infantry ;  the  bill  provides  for 
one  Lieutenant-General,  five  Major-Generals,  and 
ten  Brigadier-Generals.— A  resolution  was  passed, 
120  to  13,  commending  the  action  of  the  President 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  present  of  a  carriage  and 
horses,  and  condemning  the  practice  of  subordinates 
in  giving  presents  to  their  superior  officers,  upon 
whom  they  depend  for  appointments  and  promotion. 

THE   REVENUE    SYSTEM. 

A  special  Commission,  consisting  of  David  A. 
Wells,  Stephen  Colwell,  and  S.  S.  Hayes,  was  ap- 
pointed in  March  to  revise  the  whole  revenue  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  This  Commission  has 
presented  an  elaborate  Report.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  this  Report  are :  The  reduction,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  of  taxes  which  tend  to  check  de- 
velopment, and  the  retention  of  those  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  realized  wealth ;  and  that  a  policj^  should 
be  adopted,  looking  at  a  future  time  to  the  entire 
exemption  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  distilled  liquors,  tobac- 
co, and  a  few  other  articles,  from  all  direct  taxation  ; 
and  in  the  mean  while  that  the  tax  be  levied  upon  the 
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articles  as  complete,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  upon 
the  separate  materials  and  processes.  That  the  di- 
rect tax  on  books  be  remitted  ;  that  the  tax  on  dis- 
tilled liquors  be  $1  a  gallon  instead  of  $2,  as  at  pres- 
ent. That  $1000  instead  of  $G00  income  be  exempt, 
and  all  excess  above  that  be  taxed  uniformly.  To 
provide  for  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  these  re- 
ductions, the  main  means  suggested  is  a  tax  of  five 
cents  a  pound  upon  cotton,  to  be  paid  by  the  man- 
ufacturer or  shipper.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce  $40,000,000.  They  give  the  following  es- 
timate of  the  revenue  from  the  several  sources,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1867. 

From  customs $130,000,000 

Fronn  excise^  viz. : 

Distilled  spirits $40,000,000 

Fermented  liquors 5,000,000 

Tobacco  and  its  manufiictures    18,000,000 

Cotton  (ravv) 40,000,000 

Coal  oil,  refined  petroleum,  etc.     3,000,000 

Spirits  of  turpentine  and  rosin     2,000,000     103,000,009 

Licenses 15,000,000 

Incomes 40,000,000 

Salaries 2,000,000 

Banks 15,000,000 

Stamps 20,000,000 

Gross  receipts 9,000,000 

Sales 4,000,000 

Legacies  and  successions 3,000,000     108,000,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  18G6-'6T 21,000,000 

Aggregate $3'67,000,000 

Adding  to  the  foregoing  about  $68,000,000  now 
derived  from  sources  not  here  enumerated,  it  is  es- 
timated that  a  gross  revenue  of  $135,000,000  may 
be  realized  in  that  year,  being  $135,000,000  above 
the  estimated  expenditures.  They  suggest  that 
$50,000,000  could  be  set  apart  for  the  reduction  of 
the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  and  then  a  reduc- 
tion of  $85,000,000  be  made  in  taxation.  They 
recommend  as  an  initial  measure  that  the  taxes 
upon  domestic  articles,  such  as  furniture,  carriages, 
and  plate,  and  that  upon  repairs,  should  be  abol- 
ished. While,  however,  the  Commission  estimate 
that  $50,000,000  per  annum  might  now  be  set 
apart  toward  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
they  do  not  recommend  that  it  should  be  done.  In 
their  judgment,  for  the  present,  the  surplus  should 
bs  deducted  from  the  taxation  now  levied.  They 
believe  that  if  industry  is  untrammeled,  the  rate 
of  taxes  which  would  now  produce  $300,000,000, 
would  in  1875  produce  double  that  sum. — The  Sec- 
retary^ of  the  Treasury,  in  transmitting  this  Report 
to  Congress,  appi-oves  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners,  "with  the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  one  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt 
should  be  commenced." 

TRIAL  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Senate,  the 
President,  January  10,  sent  in  a  Message,  accom- 
panied by  Reports  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Attorney-General,  relating  to  the  trial  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  The  following  are  paragraphs  from 
the  Report  of  the  Attorney-General : 

"  Wlien  the  war  was  at  its  crisis,  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  and 
others  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States.  Until  peace  shall  come,  in  fact  and  in 
law,  they  can  be  rightfully  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  I 
have  ever  thought  tiiat  trials  for  high  treason  can  not  be 
had  before  a  militai'y  commission.  The  civil  courts  have 
alone  jurisdiction  of  that  crime.  The  question  arises 
where  and  when  the  trials  shall  be  held.  The  Constitution 
declares  that  they  mu-t  be  held  in  '  the  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed.'  " — The  Attorney- 
General  dissents  from  the  view  that  "the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  rebel  armies  should  be  regarded  as  construct- 


ively present  with  all  the  insurgents  who  prosecuted  hos- 
tilities and  made  raids  upon  the  Northern  and  Southern 
borders  of  the  loyal  States;"  and  therefore  he  "■had  not 
advised  the  President  to  cause  criminal  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  against  Jefferson  Davis  or  any  others  in  States 
or  districts  in  which  they  were  not  actually  present  dur- 
ing the  prosecution  of  hostilities."  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral thinks  that  the  prominent  persons  Avho  were  actu- 
ally present  at  the  invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, who  subsequently  received  military  paroles  upon  the 
surrender  of  the  armies,  have  thereby  no  ultimate  protec- 
tion  against  prosecutions  for  high  treason,"  yet  lie  considers 
that  it  would  be  "a  violation  of  the  paroles  to  prosecute 
those  persons  for  crimes  before  the  political  power  of  the 
Government  has  proclaimed  that  the  rebellion  is  sup- 
pressed." He  thinks  Mr.  Davis  and  some  others  should 
be  tried  '4n  some  of  the  States  or  districts  in  which 
they  in  person  committed  crimes  with  which  they  may  be 
charged."  But  "none  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  held  courts  in  those  districts,"  and  until  the 
courts  are  open  he  thinks  the  alleged  criminals  can  not 
be  properly  tried.  He  says,  in  conclusion :  "  I  think  it  is 
the  plain  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  criminal  prosecu- 
tions to  be  instituted  before  the  proper  tribunals,  and  at 
all  proper  times,  against  some  of  those  who  Avere  mainly 
instrumental  in  inaugurating,  and  most  conspicuous  in 
conducting,  the  late  hostilities.  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
direful  calamity  if  many  whom  the  sword  has  spared  the 
law  should  spare  also ;  but  I  would  deem  it  a  more  dire- 
ful calamity  still  if  the  Executive,  in  performing  his  Con- 
stitutional duty  of  bringing  these  persons  before  the  bar 
of  justice  to  answer  for  their  crimes,  should  violate  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  or  infringe  in  the  least 
particular  the  living  spirit  of  that  document." 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Adams,  our 
Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, in  relation  to  the  depredations  of  Anglo-Con- 
federate cruisers  has  been  continued.  The  recent- 
ly published  correspondence  relates  in  part  to  the 
rescue  of  some  of  the  crew  of  the  A  lahama  by  the 
Deerhound.  This  is  justified  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  main  subject,  however,  is  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Shenandoah,  for  which  Mr.  Adams 
says  explicitly:  "My  Government  claims  to  look 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  for  indemnification  for  losses 
that  have  been  occasioned  by  her  depredations." 
And  subsequentl}^,  when  the  vessel  came  within 
British  waters,  Mr.  Adams  asked  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  take  possession  of  her,  and  to  hold  her 
crew  in  arrest.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  suc- 
ceeded Earl  Russell  in  the  Foreign  Office,  acceded 
to  the  first  demand  but  refused  to  accede  to  the  last. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Adams  (Nov.  14)  acknowledged 
satisfaction  with  the  first  procedure  but  expressed 
his  "disappointment  at  the  manner  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  decided  to  treat  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  engaged  in  the  nefarious  trans- 
actions perpetrated  by  that  vessel."  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  replied  (Nov.  18),  justifying  the  course  of 
the  British  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  crew 
of  the  Shenandoah  "were  all  foreigners,  and  that 
there  were  none  known  to  be  British  subjects  on 
board ;  whereupon  they  were  all  landed  with  their 
effects."  The  correspondence  was  carried  on  at 
great  length ;  the  upshot  being  that  the  British 
Government  still  declined  to  consider  itself  respon- 
sible for  any  depredations  committed  by  Confederate 
cruisers,  built,  equipped,  and  manned  mainly  in  and 
from  England ;  and  INIr.  Adams  formally  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposition  for  a  commission  to  con- 
sider other  grievances,  these  being  expressly  ex- 
cluded. 

Some  important  correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  French  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  Mexican  aff"airs  has  been  published.  Mr. 
Seward  wrote  (Nov.  6)  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  our  Minis- 
ter to  P'rance,  that  "the  presence  and  operations  of 
a  French  army  in  Mexico,  and  the  maintenance  of 
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an  authority  there,  resting  upon  force,  and  not  the 
free-will  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  is  a  cause  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  United  States.  M.  Montholon, 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington,  furnished  to 
Mr.  Seward  (Nov.  29)  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  M. 
Druyn  de  Lhuys,  the  Foreign  Minister,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  French  Government  wished  the  day 
to  speedily  come  when  the  last  French  soldier  should 
leave  Mexico ;  that  what  was  asked  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was,  that  it  should  not 
"impede  the  consolidation  of  the  new  order  of 
things  in  ^lexico ;  and  the  best  guarantee  would  be 
the  recognition  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by  the 
Federal  Government."  Mr.  Seward  replied  (Dec. 
6),  that 

"The  real  cause  of  our  national  discontent  is  that  the 
French  army  which  is  now  in  Mexico  is  invading  a  domes- 
tic republican  government  there  wliich  was  established  by 
her  people,  and  witli  whom  the  United  States  sympathize 
most  profoundly,  for  the  avowed  pui*pose  of  suppressing  it, 
and  of  founding  upon  its  ruins  a  foreign  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, whose  presence  there,  so  long  as  it  should  en- 
dure, could  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  injurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and 
endeared  republican  institutions."  And  that  "We  have 
constantly  maintained,  and  still  feel  bound  to  maintain, 
that  the  people  of  every  State  on  the  American  continent 
have  a  right  to  secure  for  tliemselves  a  republican  gov- 
ernment if  they  choose ;  and  that  the  interference  of  for- 
eign States  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  such  institutions, 
deliberately  established,  is  wrongful,  and  in  its  effects  an- 
tagonistical  to  tlie  free  and  popular  government  existing 
in  the  United  States."  And  therefore  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  hopes  that  France  "  may  find  it  com- 
patible with  its  best  interests  and  its  high  honor  to  with- 
draw from  its  aggressive  attitude  in  Mexico  within  some 
convenient  and  reasonable  time,  and  leave  the  people  of 
that  country  to  tlie  free  enjoj'ment  of  the  system  of  repub- 
lican government  which  they  have  established  for  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  (December  IG)  instructed  to  in- 
form the  Government  of  France : 

'■'■First:  Tliat  the  United  States  earnestly  desire  to  con- 
tinue and  cultivate  sincere  fricndsliip  with  France. — Sec- 
ond: That  this  policy  would  be  brought  into  imminent 
jeopardy  unless  France  could  deem  it  consistent  with  her 
interests  and  honor  to  desist  from  tlie  prosecution  of  armed 
intervention  in  Mexico  to  overthrow  the  domestic  repub- 
lican Government  existing  there,  and  to  establish  upon 
its  ruins  tlic  foreign  monarchy  which  has  been  attempted 
to  be  inaugurated  in  the  capital  of  that  country." 

The  Fenian  quarrel  has  assumed  a  new  shape. 
A  Convention,  comprising  500  delegates,  met  in 
New  York  on  the  2d  of  Januar}',  and  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  any  person  who  did  not 
recognize  its  authority  on  the  dispute,  and  submit 
his  judgment  to  its  decision,  "ceases  ipso  facto  to 
be  a  Fenian,  and  for  his  contumacy  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  Brotherhood."  In  this  body  the  O'Ma- 
hony  party  seemed  to  have  it  their  own  waj"-,  and 
the  members  of  the  "Senate"  refused  to  present 
themselves  for  trial.  "  President"  O'Mahony,  how- 
ever, preferred  charges  of  "  perfidy"  and  "violation 
of  the  Constitution"  against  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  Avhich  were  found  guilty,  and  declared  un- 
worthy of  any  longer  holding  a  position  in  the  Fe- 
nian ranks.  A  new  Constitution  was  also  adopted, 
in  which  the  offices  of  ' '  President"  and  ' '  Senators" 
were  abolished;  the  chief  officer  being  styled  the 
' '  Head  Centre."  A  letter  was  read  from  James  Ste- 
phens, C.  E.  I.  P.,  charging  the  Senate  with  treach- 
ery, approving  the  course  of  O'jMahony,  and  appoint- 
ing him  "Representative  and  Financial  Agent  of 
the  Irish  Eepublic  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
etc."  The  Roberts  party,  however,  still  maintain 
that  they  alone  are  the  genuine  Fenians,  and  inti- 
mate that  the  letter  of  Stephens,  if  genuine,  was 
obtained  by  misrepresentation. 


SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  the  intelligence  is  too  vague  and 
contradictory  to  warrant  its  reproduction  at  length. 
Its  general  purport  is  that  the  foreign  troops  of 
Maximilian,  though  generally  successful  in  actual 
fighting,  are  greatly  harassed  by  guerrilla  warfare 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans.  On  the  borders  of 
Texas  there  is  an  unquiet  feeling  which  threatens 
at  any  moment  to  break  out  into  actual  hostilities. 
On  the  4th  of  January  a  party  of  filibusters  under  a 
"  General"  Crawford,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
captured  Bagdad,  a  small  place  not  far  from  Mata- 
moras.  According  to  report  he  asked  and  received 
a  force  from  General  Weitzel  to  protect  the  place 
from  pillage.  Crawford  was  subsequently  arrested 
by  General  Sheridan.  The  latest  reports  locate 
President  Juarez  near  Chihuahua,  whence  he  had 
been  driven  by  an  Imperialist  force. 

The  war  on  the  Plata  continues,  the  Paraguayans 
still  falling  back  before  the  Allies.  Both  armies 
are  represented  to  have  suffered  greatlj'  from  dis- 
ease and  privation.  Lopez  charges  the  Allies  with 
conducting  the  war  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and 
threatens  to  retaliate.  President  Mitre,  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  denies  the  allegations,  and  warns 
Lopez  not  to  cany  his  threats  into  execution. 

In  Chili  the  first  actual  hostilities  have  resulted 
against  the  Spaniards,  their  frigate  the  Virjen  de 
Covadovga  having  been  captured  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember by  the  Chilean  steamer  Esmeraldfi.  The 
Spanish  Admiral  IV.roja  took  this  misfortune  so 
much  to  heart  that  he  committed  suicide. 
EUROPE. 

An  insurrectionlias  broken  out  inSpain.  Whether 
it  is  a  mere  prommciamiento  against  an  unpopular 
ministry  or  a  serious  revolt  we  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  At  its  head  appears  to  be  General 
Prim,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Spanish  com- 
manders. According  to  the  vague  accounts  allowed 
to  be  transmitted,  several  regiments  broke  out  into 
mutiny  early  in  January,  and  are  reported  to  have 
gained  some  successes,  and  Madrid  was  placed  un- 
der martial  law,  and  the  Queen,  who  was  on  her 
way  bade  from  a  visit  to  France,  was  stopped  by  a 
telegram  from  the  Ministers,  warning  her  not  to 
leave  France.  The  following  procl-amation,  to 
which  wc  find  no  date,  was  issued  by  General  Prim : 

"  Spaniards! — We  have  ai-rived  at  the  terrible  moment 
in  wliich  revolution  is  the  only  resource  of  the  nation  and 
the  main  duty  of  honorable  men.  I  am  at  the  head  of 
considerable  military  forces,  and  a  great  number  of  armed 
countrymen  hasten  on  all  sides  to  fight  under  my  ordei's 
for  tlie  cause  of  freedom  and  our  fatherland.  My  banner 
is  the  last  manifesto  of  the  Progi'essista  Central  Commit- 
tee. With  it  in  my  hand  I  will  fight  with  my  wonted 
valor  against  the  Government  which  dishonors  us  abroad 
and  ruins  us  at  home,  to  the  point  of  making  us  a  laugh- 
ing-stock among  foreign  nations,  and  bringing  us  to  tlie 
verge  of  a  shameful  bankruptcy.  Soldiers — wlio  have  al- 
ready fought  under  my  orders — you  are  aware  that  I  have 
never  forsaken  you,  and  that  if  you  stand  by  me  in  this 
enterprise  I  shall  know  how  to  lead  you,  first  showing  you 
the  path  to  victory  and  next  remunerating  your  endeavors. 
Fellow-citizens,  m^n  of  honor,  aid  me,  you  too,  to  bring  to 
a  happy  end  a  political  revolution  which  may  do  away 
Avith  the  necessity  of  that  social  revolution  with  which  we 
are  threatened.  Spaniards,  huri'ah  for  li!)erty,  for  the 
programme  of  the  Central  Progressista  Committee,  for  tlie 
constituent  Cortes !  Juan  Peim." 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  renewed  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  the  Fenians.  On  the  13th  of  January  Dub- 
lin and  the  Counties  of  Tipperary  and  AVaterford 
were  "  proclaimed  under  the  Arms  Bill,"  nearly 
equivalent  to  placing  them  under  martial  law.  In 
London  extra  guards  were  posted  around  the  Cus- 
tom-house and  Government  offices. 
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THE  following  anecdote  of  the  late  President 
Lincoln  has  never  been  published,  I  think, 
and  unlike,  perhaps,  some  of  the  stories  attributed 
to  him,  is  an  actual  faet,  for  I  have  it  from  one  who 
was  present  at  the  time  and  sat  next  the  hero. 

Durin;^  Mr.  Lincoln's  practice  of  his  profession 
of  the  law,  long  before  he  was  thought  of  for  Pres- 
ident, he  was  attending  the  Circuit  Court  which 
met  at  Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  Prosecuting  At- 
torney, a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Lamon,  was  a  man 
of  great  physical  strength,  and  took  particular  pleas- 
ure in  athletic  sports,  and  was  so  fond  of  wrestling 
that  his  power  and  experience  rendered  him  a  for- 
midable and  generally  successful  opponent.  One 
pleasant  day  in  the  fall  Lamon  was  wrestling  near 
the  court-house  with  some  one  who  had  challenged 
him  to  a  trial,  and  in  the  scuffle  made  a  large  rent 
in  the  rear  of  his  unmentionables.  Before  he  had 
time  to  make  any  change  he  was  called  into  court 
to  take  up  a  case.  The  evidence  was  finished,  and 
Lamon  got  up  to  address  the  jury,  and  having  on  a 
somewhat  short  coat  his  misfortune  was  rather  ap- 
parent. One  of  the  lawyers,  for  a  joke,  started  a. 
subscription  paper,  which  w^as  passed  from  one  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  to  another  as  they  sat  by  a  long  table 
fronting  the  bench,  to  buy  a  pair  of  pantaloons  for 
Lamon,  "he  being,"  the  paper  said,  "a  poor  but 
worthy  young  man."  Several  put  down  their  names 
with  some  ludicrous  ^subscription,  and  finally  the 
paper  was  laid  by  some  one  in  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
on  a  plea  that  he  was  engaged  in  writing  at  the 
time.  He  quietly  glanced  over  the  paper,  and  im- 
mediately took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  after  his  name, 
"I  can  contribute  nothing  to  the  end  in  view,''^ 


A  TRAVELER  Said  in  company  that  he  passed 
through  a  country  where  the  cabbages  grew  so  large 
that  ten  thousand  soldiers  could  easily  encamp  un- 
der the  leaves.  Another  of  the  company  added 
that,  while  traveling  in  a  far  countrj'^,  they  were 
making  an  immense  copper  kettle,  and  ten  thou- 
sand workmen  employed  upon  it  were  placed  at 
such  distances  from  each  other  that  they  could  not 
hear  their  hammers.  The  gentleman  who  told  the 
cabbage  story  inquired  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  such  a  big  kettle?  "To  boil  your  cabbage 
in !"  was  the  quiet  reply. 


In  Sandusky  City,  Ohio,  there  is,  or  was,  a  cer- 
tain presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who 
was  a  great  Democratic  politician.  During  the 
first  years  of  the  war  the  citizens  called  a  war  meet- 
ing irrespective  of  part3^  After  speeches,  the}'-  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  resolutions ;  and  on 
that  committee  was  the  elder.  He  rose  and  begged 
to  be  excused,  saying,  "  It  did  not  seem  fit  for  men 
in  his  profession  to  be  mingling  in  political  mat- 
ters." The  motion  was  made  to  let  him  off,  when 
Homer  Goodwin  rose  and  said  he  would  like  to  tell 
a  story  first. 

He  said :  "Where  he  came  from,  '  Down  East,' 
they  had  always  been  represented  in  the  Legisla- 
ture by  lawyers.  The  people  were  dissatisfied,  and 
determined  to  object  to  any  lawyer  receiving  the 
nomination.  The  Convention  came  on  in  due  time, 
when  among  other  candidates  named  was  a  lawyer. 
He  was  opposed  at  once ;  but  a  friend  arose,  and 
wished  the  Convention  to  understand  tha-t  his  friend 


was  indeed  somewhat  of  a  lawj'er,  hut  not  enour/h  to 
hurt  himP' 

Mr.  G.  sat  down  amidst  great  applause,  and  the 
elder  was  not  excused. 

From  Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes  a  law-maker : 
Funny  things  happen  in  this  world,  but  I  never 
laughed  more  than  to-day,  during  the  discussion  in 
the  Legislative  Assembl}'  of  Nebraska  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  election  law,  wherein  it  was  proposed 
to  provide  that  a  person  challenged  for  disloyalty 
should  swear  that  he  had  not  aided  and  abetted  the 
rebellion  before  being  permitted  to  vote  or  hold 
office.  One  gentleman  rose  in  his  place  and  charged 
upon  the  proposed  amendment.  Said  he :  "  If  you 
tack  this  addition  on  to  the  oath,  the  next  thing 
will  be  to  tack  on  the  Lord'*  Prayer ;  Thou  shalt 
not  steal;  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery — and 
all  the  rest  of  it !" 

In  Marion,  Ohio,  an  aged  gentleman,  now  resid- 
ing there  at  his  ease,  relates  the  following  storj'-  of 
himself  with  much  zest,  as  an  illustration  of  his 
early  enterprise : 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  left  a  remote  village 
in  Vermont,  a  verdant  juvenile,  to  "seek  his  for- 
tune," with  a  capital  of  tw^enty-five  cents  (all  in' 
pennies),  bound  for  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He 
reached  the  mouth  of  White  Eiver,  took  passage  on 
the  top  of  a  load  of  boards  in  one  of  Justin  and 
Elias  Lyman's  scows,  and  reached  "old  Hartford" 
in  ten  days,  with  his  capital  untouched.  After  a 
general  view  of  the  streets  and  houses,  big  and  lit- 
tle, and  to  fully  store  his  mind  for  future  life  he 
entered  the  Museum,  w^here  he  spent  the  day  in 
devouring  its  contents,  and  left  with  the  privilege 
of  returning  without  charge ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing discovered  he  had  learned  enough,  seen  the 
elephant,  and  parted  with  all  his  capital ;  when  the 
idea  struck  him  that  something  else  must  be  done 
before  he  could  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolution  was  immediately  taken  to  look  for 
employment,  and  he  started  to  scour  Main  Street, 
by  entering  every  store,  down  on  one  side  and  up 
on  the  other,  until  he  fell  into  the  book-store  of 
Hale  and  Hosmer,  who,  for  some  cause  that  he 
could  never  account  for,  engaged  him  "  on  trial," 
Lie  went  on  finely,  and  he  grew  amazingly,  until 
one  morning  a  gentleman  whom  he  took  for  a  farmer 
came  in  and  inquired  for  "Goldsmith's  Greece," 
and  was  answered  that  such  articles  were  not  kept 
in  book-stores ;  and,  assuming  a  slight  swell,  took 
the  gentleman  to  the  door,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  a  sign  of  "John  Hall,  Goldsmith,"  where  he 
would  find  the  desired  oil,  and  complacently  wish- 
ing each  other  good-morning,  with  a  promise  to  call 
again  when  Mr.  Hale  returned.  Mr.  Hale  did  soon 
come  in,  to  whom  the  whole  transaction  was  re- 
hearsed, with  a  little  pride  and  plenty  of  conceit ;  but 
Mr.  Hale,  with  no  little  restrained  mirth,  produced 
a  splendid  volume  of  that  work  from  the  shelves,  to 
the  great  confusion  of  his  clerk;  and  the  "country 
gentleman"  soon  after  appearing  at  the  front-door, 
the  clerk  retired  at  the  back-door,  perfectly  cured 
of  conceit  for  life.  " 

Doctor  StilLj  a  physician  of  this  city,  says  that 
as  he  Avas  going  doAvn  the  Mississippi,  some  years 
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since,  on  a  steamer  whose  engine  was  upon  the  deck, 
he  sauntered  in  that  vicinity  to  the  working  of  the 
machinery.  Near  by  stood  a  man  apparently  bent 
upon  the  same  object.  In  a  few  moments  a  squeak- 
ing noise  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  en- 
gine. Seizing  the  oil-can  (a  gigantic  one,  by-the- 
way),  the  engineer  sought  out  the  dry  spot,  and  to 
prevent  further  noise  of  that  kind  liberally  applied 
the  contents  of  his  can  to  every  joint.  All  went 
well  for  a  while,  when  the  same  squeaking  was 
heard  in  another  direction.  The  oiling  process  was 
repeated  and  quiet  restored ;  but  as  the  engineer 
was  coming  quietly  around  toward  the  spot  occupied 
by  the  Doctor  and  the  stranger,  he  heard  another 
squeak.  This  time  he  detected  the  true  cause  of 
of  the  difficulty.  The  stranger  was  a  ventriloquist. 
Walking  directly  up  behind  him,  he  seized  the  as- 
tonished joker  b}"-  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  emp- 
tied the  contents  of  the  can  down  his  spine. 

"There!"  said  he;    "I  don't  believe  that  old 
engine  will  squeak  again  !" 


TiiK  unmerciful  "  sell"  which  the  "  Old  Cap" 
(our  worthy  A.  Q.  M.)  perpetrated  upon  his  friend 
Frank,  in  December,  respecting  the  counting  of  tiie 
mules  in  the  saw-mill,  has  been  borne  by  the  latter 
with  becoming  fortitude  and  forbearance.  Frank  [ 
takes  the  ground  that  ''what's  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  also  sauce  for  the  gander ;"  and  firmW  believes 
that  the  following  equation  of  the  account  does  him- 
self ]\xs,t\Q,Q  at  least.  [By  way  of  prelude  I  would 
here  remark  that  of  late  Assistant  Quarter-Masters 
in  this  Department  are  required  to  make  to  the 
Chief  Quarter-Master  many  Special  Reports  not  de- 
manded foimerly;  and  if  a  mail  arrives  Avithout 
bringing  with  it  an  order  for  still  another,  it  is  an 
exceptfon,  and  a  cause  of  congratulation  among  the 
clerks  and  all  concerned.  After  a  lot  of  papers 
have  been  made  up,  it  is  customary  here  for  the 
clerk  making  them  to  pass  one  at  a  time  to  the  Cap- 
tain for  signature ;  and  whenever  a  document  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar  is  placed  before  him,  he  not 
uufrequenth'-  rem-arks,  ' '  Another  Special  Report^  I 
suppose  ?"] 

Not  long  since  a  party  of  officers  and  others  were 
assembled  for  a  little  fun,  and  the  Captain  could  not 
forego  the  temptation  to  t\Yit  Frank  about  counting 
the  mules ;  whereupon  Frank  rallied,  and  placed  his 
huge  antagonist  hots  da  combat  in  the  following  su- 
perb style : 

"Oh  yes!  it's  all  well  enough  for  you  to  talk 
about  counting  mules,  after  doing  what  3'ou  did  the 
other  da}' !"  Of  course  every  body  was  on  the  qui 
vive  to  know  what  was  coming,  and  Frank  contin- 
ued :  "  Why,  '  Old  Cap'  was  signing  a  lot  of  papers, 
and  just  as  he  had  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  last 

one,  and  was  about  to  remove  his  'specs,'  M , 

the  clerk,  having  opened  a  Bible  at  the  last  page, 
placed  it  before  him.  Down  went  the  official  sig- 
nature on  the  '  fly-leaf  quicker  than  a  flash,  and 
after  running  his  eye  up  and  down  the  printed  page 
opposite  a  time  or  two,  quite  indifferently,  the  Cap- 
tain carelessly  shoved  the  book  aside,  with  the  oth- 
er documents,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so,  '  Another 
Special  Report,  I  suppose !' " 

Frank  is  not  quite  sure  that  he  has  got  even,  but 
baa  concluded  to  take  his  chances  on  it. 


nance,  behind  which  is  concealed  an  unlimited  fund 
of  dry  wit.  When  in  company  he  seldom  ever  says 
much,  but  when  his  face  does  open  something  is 
sure  to  come. 

For  several  months  past  his  health  has  been  fail- 
ing, and  some  time  ago  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion in  consequence.  After  having  waited  patient- 
ly for  several  weeks  without  hearing  any  thing  on 
the  subject,  he  began  to  think  his  case  had  been 
overlooked.  At  last  the  desired  papers  arrived,  and 
having  read  them  he  entered  the  presence  of  some 
of  his  fellow-officers  with  a  broad  grin  upon  his  face. 
Upon  being  asked  what  it  was  that  pleased  him  so 
much,  he,  in  his  oft'-hand  way,  replied: 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  at  the  same  time  drawing 
from  his  coat-pocket  a  huge  envelope. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Grove?"  was  next 
asked. 

"  Oh,  not  much  of  any  thing;  only  a  little  order 
to  turn  over  all  my  Company  propertv  to  Lieuten- 
ant C ,  that's  aU!" 

"Why,  that's  good  news!"  says  another;  "it 
is  evidently  o,  forerunner  to  j^our  being  mustered 
out — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

He  then  produced  another  document,  which  was 
no  less  than  an  order  to  report  to  St.  Paul  prepai*a- 
tory  to  the  desired  event,  and  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  said:  ^^Fore-runner,  indeed! — it's  a 
whole  pair  o^hohsT 

The  crowd  immediately  dispersed. 


"Old  Grove,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called  (Cap- 
tain of  Company  — ),  is  what  might  be  termed  a 
droll  'un.  Longitudinally  speaking  he  is  a  tall 
specimen,  and  us-ually  wears  a  very  long  counte- 


The  Drawer  does  not  always  laugh.  The  Drawer 
holds  that  the  serious  part  of  the  man  ig  the  only 
part  that  tells  to  his  advantage  in  this  world  or  the 
world  to  come.  Mr.  Corwin  (Tom  Corwin,  as  he 
was  called),  the  most  amusing  and  popular  of  our 
modern  orators,  who  kept  his  audiences  in  a  roar, 
and  often  disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  regarded  his  life  a  failure  because  of  this 
way  of  his.     A  recent  writer  says  of  him  : 

Mr.  Corwin,  with  all  his  success  at  the  l)ar,  be- 
fore the  people,  and  in  Congress,  regarded  his  life 
as  a  failure.  We  were  riding  together  one  sunny 
morning,  in  the  summer  of  18G0,  when  he  turned, 
and  remarked  of  a  speech  made  the  evening  before : 

"It  was  very  good,  indeed,  but  in  bad  style. 
Never  make  the  people  laugh,  I  see  that  you  cul- 
tivate that.  It  is  easy  and  captivating,  but  death 
in  the  long-run  to  the  speaker." 

"  Wh}'-,  Mr.  Corwin,  you  are  the  last  man  living 
I  expected  such  an  opinion  from." 

"Certainly;  because  you  have  not  lived  as  long 
as  I  have.  Do  you  know,  my  3'oung  friend,  that 
the  world  has  a  contempt  for  the  man  who  enter- 
tains it  ?  One  must  be  solemn — solemn  as  an  ass 
— never  say  any  thing  that  is  not  uttered  with  the 
gravest  gravity,  to  Avin  respect.  The  world  looks 
up  to  the  teacher  and  down  upon  the  clown.  Yet, 
in  nine  cases  out  often,  the  clown  is  the  better  fel- 
low of  the  two." 

' '  We  who  laugh  may  be  well  content  if  we  are 
successful  as  you  have  been." 

' '  You  think  so,  and  yet  were  you  to  consult  an 
old  fellow  called  Thomas  Corwin  he  would  tell  you 
that  he  considered  himself  the  worst  used  man  in 
existence;  that  he  has  been  slighted,  abused,  and 
neglected  ;  and  all  for  a  set  of  fellows  who  look  wise 
and  say  nothing." 

Mr.  Coi-wdn  uttered  this  with  much  feeling,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  expressed  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  net  purport  and  upshot  of  his 
whole  life. 
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In  a  town  not  thirty  miles  from  Niagara  Falls, 
some  two  years  ago,  the  Grand  Jury  were  in  ses- 
sion. The  judge  had  charged  the  jury  that  they 
should  pay  special  attention  to  the  numerous  viola- 
tions of  the  law  prohibiting  the  selling  of  liquors 
by  the  glass  by  those  not  having  the  proper  licenses. 
Among  others  "Jack's"  case  was  considered,  and 
a  certain  well-known  good  fellow,  whom  we  shall 
call  Finn,  was  hauled  up  for  examination. 

Juryman.  "Did  you  ever  buy  any  liquor  at 
's  store.'"  naming  "Jack's"  place  of  business. 

Finn.  "Yes,  Sir." 

JuKYM^VN.  "Did  you  ever  drink  any  whisky 
there?" 

"Yes,  ^ir." 

To  similar  questions  having  reference  to  brandy, 
gin,  juleps,  etc.,  Finn  returned  the  same  answer, 
explaining,  however,  that  in  the  morning  he  rather 
preferred  whisky. 

After  sundry  questions  by  different  jurymen  it 
became  clear,  so  far  as  Finn's  testimony  was  con- 
cerned, that  a  case  was  made  out  against  "Jack," 
and  Finn  was  told  that  he  might  leave. 

He  rose  up  slowly,  and  taking  his  liat,  politely 
asked  the  jury  if  he  might  make  a  few  remarks  be- 
fore leaving,  and  permission  being  accorded  he  said : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — I  would  like  to  give 
you  a  little  parting  advice.  To  three-fourths  of 
you  it  is  unnecessary,  I  know,  because  I  have  had 
the  pleasure,  with  at  least  that  number,  of  imbib- 
ing, at  that  jovial  counter,  the  flowing  bowl;  but 
to  those  of  you  who  are  ignorant  and  uninstructed 
I  would  sa}'-,  if  you  should  at  an}'  time,  at  short  no- 
tice, wish  a  genuine  whisky  todd}'',  brandy  smash, 
mint  julep,  or  gin  cocktail — if  you  want  3'our  inner 
man  entirely  satisfied  from  your  lips  to  your  stom- 
ach, whv,  go  to  'Jack's.'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury 
—farewell!" 


A  GALLANT  officer  having  been  asked  by  the  fair 
daughter  of  a  prominent  philanthropist  whether  he 
was  an  abolitionist,  replied,  "I  am  more  than  an 
abolitionist;  for  ever  since  I  first  met  you,  Miss 
J ,  I  have  been  a  slave." 


During  the  raid  of  the  rebel  General  Price  into 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  in  the  fall  of  '64,  the  post 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  was  garrisoned  by  the  militia 
companies  of  Leavenworth  city.  One  night,  as 
General  Davies,  the  commander  of  the  post,  was 
making  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  sentinels  were 
watchful,  be  paid  a  visit  to  the  magazine,  which  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  parade-ground,  and 
on  that  particular  night  was  guarded  by  a  burly 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  General  approached  him  and  informed  hini 
that  he  was  the  commander  of  the  post,  and  re- 
marked that  he  (Pat)  was  not  holding  his  gun  as  a 
soldier  should,  and  if  he  would  hand  the  gun  to  him 
he  would  show  him  how.     Pat  did  as  he  was  bid. 

"Now,"  says  the  General,  "  I  am  going  to  blow 
up  this  magazine," 

"Well,"  says  Pat,  "if  you  don't  care  any  more 
for  the  magazine  than  I  do  you  can  blow  it  up  and 
be  hanged." 

The  Genei*al  handed  back  the  gun,  and  walked 
away  whistling  "  When  this  cruel  war  is  over." 


The   arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires  in 

Leavenworth  are  not  very  perfect,  but  the  citizens 

generally  are  wide  awake  and  on  hand  to  prevent 

a  conflagration,  of  which  our  people  have  been  in 
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fear  for  the  past  two  years.  As  an  instance  of  the 
zeal  of  some  of  our  citizens  I  will  cite  the  follow- 
ing: 

As  one  of  our  merchants — a  German,  by-the-way, 
and  a  dealer  in  "  sheep  clothing" — was  passing 
down  the  principal  business  street  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night  he  espied  what  appeared  to  be  fire  in  the 
second  story  of  a  building  across  the  street.  He 
immediately  raised  the  alarm  and  rushed  across  the 
street  and  commenced  kicking  in  the  windows  to 
eflfect  an  entrance,  all  the  while  crying  "  Fire !  fire !" 

Getting  through  the  aperture  that  he  had  made 
he  rushed  into  the  room,  the  expectant  croAvd  out- 
side waiting  for  further  orders  from  their  leader. 
Hardly  a  moment  elapsed  before  he  again  appeared 
and  cried  out,  in  an  excited  manner,  "Somepody 
pring  me  a  light,  quick,  quick,  so  I  can  see  vare 
de  fire  ish ! " 


We  have  away  out  here,  in  Iowa,  a  veiy  learned 
and  very  worthy  "missionary,"  known  as  "Father 

T ,"  who  is  more  than  suspected  of  being  very 

fond  of  having  his  own  way.  He  once  attempted 
to  cross  a  wide,  unsettled  prairie,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  "camp  out"  overnight.  In  the  morning 
he  took  the  wrong  course,  and  traveled  twenty 
miles  due  north,  while  he  wished  to  go  east.  Some 
one  inquired  how  it  happened,  as  it  was  a  clear  day, 
and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  see  the  sun.      "  Why, 

yes,"  replied  Father  T ,  "  I  saw  the  sun,  but  I 

couldn't  bring  myself  to  believe  that  way  was  east !" 


He  is  usually  a  very  eff'ective  preacher,  and 
sometimes  his  great  candor  adds  an  unlooked-for 
point.  At  the  time  of  the  great  tornado  that  de- 
stroyed Comanche,  in  1860,  Father  T was  in 

the  eastern  part  of  the  State  attending  a  Church 
Convention,  and  made  it  in  his  way  to  visit  the  de- 
stroyed district.  After  he  got  home  he  took  occa- 
sion to  preach  a  sermon  about  it.  Depicting  in 
glowing  colors  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  explain- 
ing the  resistless  power  of  the  wind,  he  went  on  to 
say:  "It  seemed  as  if  the  Almighty  had  determ- 
ined to  come  down  in  His  power  and  rebuke  the 
presumption  of  men — to  show  them  what  weak  and 
helpless  worms  they  are  in  His  hands,  and  how  ut- 
terly impotent  they  are  to  save  themselves  when 
He  sees  fit  to  destro}'  them.  And,"  added  the  old 
man,  "  none  did  save  themselves  except  a  few  who 
got  into  their  cellars  !" 

The  late  Governor  Mattox,  of  Vermont,  was 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  examine  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Caledonia  Coun- 
ty, Vermont,  and  reported  that  one  of  them  was  not 
qualified  for  admission,  for  he  had  answered  but  one 
question  rii^ht  which  the  Committee  asked  him. 

"And  what  was  that  question,  Brother  Mat- 
tocks ?"  inquired  the  presiding  Judge. 

"We  asked  him,  your  Honor,  what  a  freehold 
estate  is,  and  he  answered  he  didiiH  know .'" 


In  the  summer  of  1861  I  spent  a  few  days  at 
Cresson,  Pennsylvania,  the  station  near  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  I  was  walking  ear- 
ly on  Sunday  morning  toward  a  little  Catholic 
Church  just  as  the  congregation  was  gathering  for 
morning  service,  and  passed  an  Irishman  on  his 
way  there,  clad  in  the  holiday  uniform  of  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons,  yellow  vest,  and  light-brown 
trowsers  climbing  away  from  his  heavy  boots,  and 
a  bell-crowned  hat  tipping  off  one  side  of  his  head. 
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He  said  "Good-morning  to  ye!"'  as  I  passed, 
which  greeting  I  carelessly  returned,  when  he 
called  after  me,  "  Is  it  going  to  church  ye  are  ?"  I 
answered,  with  a  poor  equivocation,  "Yes,  I  am 
going  that  way,"  and  passed  quicklji'  on.  When  I 
saw  through  an  opening  in  the  forest  some  remains 
of  the  old  canal  which  was  built  there,  and  not 
knowing  what  they  were,  I  waited  for  the  man  to 
come  up  and  answer  my  inquiries,  and  regretted 
that  I  had  passed  him  so  coldly. 

He  answered  my  questions,  and  then  said : 

"It's  a  stranger  ye  are :  are  ye  from  Filadelfy  ?" 

"No,"  I  replied;  "I  am  from  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,"  pointing  westward. 

"  And  might  ye  be  from  Pittsburg  .^" 

"  No,  I  am  from  a  great  way  farther  off— I  am 
from  Chicago." 

"And  is  it  from  Chicago  ye  are?"  he  said,  with 
great  animation;  "and  did  ye  know  that  great 
little  man  that  died  there  the  other  day,  Judge 
Dooglas?" 

I  replied  that  I  knew  him. 

"Ah,  ye  knew  him,  did  ye;  did  ye  ever  hare 
him  spake  ?  "  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  con- 
tinued: "Ah,  I  tell  ye  he  was  a  bould  boy  for  the 
debate."  After  some  further  talk,  he  said:  "I'm 
glad  to  see  a  fiiend  o'  Judge  Dooglas  ;  and  don't  ye 
think  if  he  had  been  made  President,  instead  o' 
that  lukewarm  fellow  down  at  Lancaster,  that  we 
wouldn't  a  been  cuttin'  one  another's  throats  as  wc 
are  now?"' 

His  description  of  the  lamented  Douglas  as  "a 
bould  boy  for  the  debate,"  and  of  his  successful 
rival  before  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  can 
not  be  easily  surpassed. 

Before  leaving  him,  I  asked  how  long  he  had  been 
there,  and  what  his  business  was ;  when  he  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  there  nearly  thirty  j^ears,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  "had  been  the  physical 
agent  of  the  State  on  the  canal,  and  had  charge  of 
all  the  resaits  and  expideiUures  of  the  works !" 

I  was  told,  on  my  return  to  the  hotel,  that  my 
quaint  friend  of  a  morning  was  what  he  described 
himself — an  ardent  Douglas  Democrat,  and  a  noted 
blunderer  in  speech  besides. 


A  Boston  lady  writes  pleasantly  on  this  wise : 

Passing  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  in  Syracuse,  one 
da}"-  last  winter,  I  witnessed  tha  following:  A 
handsome  sleigh  came  dashing  up  to  the  door  in 
fine  style— and,  stopping,  out  sprang  a  sprucely- 
dressed  little  fellow,  who  might  have  seen  a  dozen 
summers,  but  who  had  the  air  of  one  who  labors 
under  the  impression  that  his  father  is  considerably 
his  junior  in  years  and  experience.  Accosting  a 
passing  boy,  some  years  his  senior,  he  haughtily 
exclaimed  :  "  Here,  boy !  hold  my  horse !" 

The  boy  stepped  up,  and,  leoking  at  the  animal, 
asked :  "  Can  one  hold  him  ?" 

"Yes,  certainl}'." 

"  Well,  hold  him  yourself,  then  !"  and  he  passed 
on,  leaving  our  hero  quite  "  took  aback." 


At. a  neighboring  cheese  factory  the  stencil  plate 
used  in  stamping  the  boxes  before  sliipment  is  large 
and  quite  after  the  "spread  eagle"  style.  Among 
the  visitors  at  the  factory  one  day,  while  the  boxes 
were  being  stamped,  was  a  man  who  seemed  vastly 
interested  lA  the  whole  process,  but  who  did  not 
venture  to  indulge  his  Yankee  propensity  to  ask 
questions.  Finally,  his  curiosity  conquered  his  dif- 
fidence, and  he  eased  his  mind.     Pointing  to  the 


name  of  the  factory,  he  remarked  to  the  proprietor : 
"That's  your  name,  I  s'pose.  Captain;  and  tliat" 
— pointing  to  the  "  E  Pluribus  Unum" — "  must  be 
the  name  of  vour  cheese-maker!" 


^  I  HAVE  never  seen,  dear  Drawer,  a  cow  with 
brass  horns.  Is  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Durham  breed  ?  I  cut  the  accompanying  from 
the  Utica  Herald : 

"^10  REWARD.— Strayed  away,  with  the  assistance 
<]P  J-  ^  of  some  Cow  Thief,  Monday  night,  a  white  and 
red  Durham  Cow,  with  brass  knobs  and  horns.  Said  cow 
is  rather  thin  in  flesh,  with  hair  rubbed  off  of  neck.  TEN 
DOLLARS  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  return  of  the  cow, 
and  FIFTY  DOLLARS  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  thief,  or  if  the  cow  was  let  oat  of  the  pas- 
ture by  some  vagabond  for  mischief,  I  v\'ill  give  TWENTY- 
FIVE  DOLLARS  to  learn  who  he  is. 

''Breen  &  Co.,  79  Genesee  St." 


I  WAS  stopping  for  a  night  at  the  Neil  House,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  a  short  time  since.  On  the  de- 
parture of  the  early  morning  train  the  porter  could 
not  find  all  of  his  baggage,  one  trunk  being  missing. 
He  was  sent  up  to  my  room  to  make  inquirj'-  for 
it ;  and  after  considerable  pounding  on  the  door  to 
awaken  me,  and  receiving  the  pi'oper  "  Halloo!" 
he  stammered  oiit : 

"  I  say.  Mister,  is  dar  a  trunk  in  dis  room  wid  a 
letter  on  marked  wid  a  D  ?" 

On  being  assured  there  was  not  he  continued  his 
search. 


The  following  incident — which  proves  the  old 
adage  to  be  true,  that  "  misfortunes  never  come 
singly" — is  sent  from  Boston  to  the  Drawer: 

Mr.  A ,  a  shrewd  and  well-known  druggist  of 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  having  some  Western 
busiwess  on  his  hands,  found  it  necessary,  in  com- 
pany with  Judge  F ,  to  go  to  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, to  see  parties  there,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
see  the  country.  They  left  Concord  together,  in- 
tending to  stop  first  at  Niagara  Falls.  Reaching 
Alban}'  at  early  evening,  Mr.  A took  a  sleep- 
ing-car (the  Judge  preferring  to  ride  where  he  was), 
and  not  knowing  an}''  thing  about  the  change  of 
cars  at  Rochester,  he  awoke  the  next  morning  at 

Buffalo;  while  Judge  F ,  who  had  keptjawake, 

had  gone  on  to  Suspension  Bridge — so  he  had  to  buy 
a  ticket  from  Buffiilo  to  the  Falls.  On  arriving 
there  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was  on  the  Amer- 
ican side  the  Judge  was  on  the  Canadian,  and  vice 
versa.  After  spending  a  day  in  unsuccessful  search 
for  each  other,  they  both  went  to  Detr«*it;  thence 
to  Chicago,  where  they  at  last  met.  In  looking 
about  Chicago  they  stepped  into  the  Court-house — 
the  Judge,  of  course,  being  interested  in  all  such 
institutions.     They  had  been  in  court  but  a  short 

time  when  a  gentleman  stepped  up  to  Mr.  A 

with  the  inquiries,  "What  is  your  name?"     "W. 

H.  A ,"  was  the  reply.     "What  State  are  you 

a  native  of?"    "New  Hampshire,"  said  Mr.  A . 

A  few  minutes  later  the  man  (supposing  Mr.  A 

to  be  a  citizen  of  Chicago)  stands  up  in  the  other 

end  of  the  room,  and  calls  out,  "W.  II.  A !" 

In  amazement  Mr.  A turns  to  Judge  F , 

and  says,  "What  does  the  fellow  mean?"  He  re- 
plied, "Why,  they  have  drawn  you  on  the  jury  !" 
Explanations  followed,  and  they  turned  their  backs 
on  Chicago,  bound  for  Madison,  Wisconsin.    On  tlie 

road,  about  midnight,  Mr.  A was  seized  with  a 

distressing  sickness,  and  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
the  car  window  out  dropped  his  false  teeth.    With- 
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out  a  moment's  reflection  he  jumped  up  and  pulled 
the  bell-rope,  which  in  due  time  brought  the  whole 
train  to  a  stand -still.  The  conductor  rushing 
through  the  cars  to  discover  what  the  trouble  was, 

came  across  Mr.  A ,  who  imparted  the  desired 

information.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it,  the 
train  had  to  stop  a  little  way  ahead  for  several 

hours ;  so  Mr.  A ,  taking  two  brakemen  with 

lanterns,  went  back  about  half  a  mile,  found  his 
teeth,  and  returned  to  the  train,  which  had  waited 
for  him.  Between  Madison  and  Prairie  du  Chien 
he  lost  his  ticket,  which  cost  him  seven  dollars  to 
replace.  The  time  by  boat  from  Prairie  du  Chien 
to  St.  Paul  is  usually  twenty-four  hours ;  but  the 
river  being  very  low  at  the  time,  they  were  three 
days  in  going  up.  On  their  arrival  at  St.  Paul 
they  learned  that  the  parties  whom  they  went  out 
to  see  were  going  to  Concord  in  two  weeks  ;  so  they 
had  their  journey  for  nothing.  Mr.  A imme- 
diately started  for  home,  intending  to  cross  the  lake 
at  Milvvaukie,  but  before  reaching  there  a  railroad 
agent  got  hold  of  him,  and  by  drawing  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  dangers  of  crossing  the  lake,  induced  him 
to  change  his  ticket  for  one  by  another  route,  at  the 
expense  of  several  dollars.  He  reached  home  at 
last,  having  been  gone  but  twelve  days.  To  cap 
the  whole,  he  found  his  lost  ticket  in  his  vest  pocket 
on  his  arrival  home.  Mr.  A says,  "If  any  per- 
sons ever  went  through  any  more  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  tliey  will  please  send  him  their  address  and 
the  small  amount  they  owe  him." 


At  a  recent  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Broome 
Count}',  New  York,  to  recover  a  judgment,  the 
plaintiff  was  trying  to  pi'ove  that  the  defendant  was 
the  real  owner  of  a  grocery  in  an  adjoining  county, 
which  was  "run"  nominally  by  another  individual. 
Among  the  witnesses  was  an  Irish  lad  who  had  of- 
ficiated as  clerk  in  the  grocery.  The  counsel  (now 
a  well-known  M.  C),  after  a  somewhat  extended 
examination,  said  :  "  Now,  James,  will  you  tell  us 
who  paid  you  your  wages?"  The  reply  came  at 
once:  "An'  that  is  what  I'd  like  to  know  meself!" 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  an  audible  smile  per- 
vaded the  court-room. 


The  proprietor  of  a  news  depot  ought  to  be  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Drawer,  for  he  is  sure  to 
hear  many  things  worthy  of  a  place  there.  "  How 
often  is  Harper''s  Weekly  published.'*"  is  a  common 
question  ;  but  one  occurrence  I  must  place  before 
your  readers : 

A  thrifty  farmer,  named  Watts,  latel}'  subscribed 
for  Harper  s  Magazine.  He  was,  unfortunately,  a 
little  "  hard  of  hearing."  Shortly  after  subscribing 
he  asked  if  iiis  Magazine  had  come.  I  remembered 
him  as  a  subscriber,  but  had  forgotten  his  name,  so 
I  asked  him,  "  What's  the  name  ?"  He  nodded  as- 
sent ;  so  feeling  assured  he  had  not  heard  my  ques- 
tion, I  repeated,  somewhat  louder,  "  What's  the 
name?"  He  replied,  "Yes,"  so  I  concluded  he 
must  be  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  determined  he  should 
now  hear  me,  shouted  as  loudly  as  I  could,  "  What's 
the  name?"  He  answered,  "Yes,  the  name  is 
Watts."  I  handed  him  his  Magazine,  and  if  he 
wants  any  one  hereafter  to  identify  him  as  Watts, 
he  may  call  on  me. 

Many  years  ago  a  gentleman  whom  we  shall 

for  the  present  call  Mr.  G (or,  rather.  Judge 

G ,  for  he  has  long  held  an  honorable  position 

upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench),  then  quite  a  young 


man,  was  employed  by  a  fellow  who  had  been  ar- 
rested at  a  place  known  to  our  old  residents  as 
"Bloody  Corners" for  horse-stealing,  and  brought  for 
examination  before  one  Squire  Couch.  The  thief  at 
first  admitted  the  theft,  but  on  reflection  concluded 
to  .plead  not  guilty,  and  trust  to  the  eloquence  of 
his  counsel  for  his  acquittal.  The  fellow  was  ar- 
raigned, and  the  fact  of  his  previous  admission  of 
the  crime  charged  to  him  fully  proven. 

G then  "opened  for  the  defense."     Said  he : 

"  It  is  true,  your  Honor,  that  my  client,  when  first 
arrested,  did  admit  stealing  the  horse;  but,  3'our 
Honor,  what  were  the  reasons  which  impelled  him 
to  make  that  acknowledgment — wliat  promises  were 
made  him — and  what  threats  held  over  his  defense- 
less head?  Why,  Sir,  they  told  him  they  would 
cast  him  into  jail,  your  Honor,  and  he  was  not 
moved  to  confess  by  that ;  they  threatened  to  send 
him  to  the  State  prison,  your  Honor,  but  he  faltered 
not ;  they  threatened  to  ride  him  on  a  rail,  your 
Honor,  but  he  remained  true  to  his  integrity ;  hut 
when  they  told  him  they  would  bring  him  before  Squire 
Couch^  of  Bloody  Corners,  he  yielded  as  he  xvould  be- 
fore thejyangs  of  the  second  death  !^^ 


The  original  notice  below  is  sent  to  the  Drawer 
from  Harrisburg,  Texas : 

e^"  NOTICE. 
Gentleman  are  Eespecfuly  Requested  not  to  come  to 
the  Table  without  tlier  coats  on,  or  some  clean  Garment. 
J.  C.  BuTCHEn,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


Last  Fourth  of  July  (writes  a  Western  friend) 
the  inhabitants  determined  upon  a  grand  celebra- 
tion. A  procession  was  formed,  and  marched  to  the 
Grove,  amidst  the  starings  of  the  crowd  from  the 
surrounding  country,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  the  toAvn  read  it  in  a  very  ac- 
ceptable manner.     After  he  had  concluded  Judge 

P ,  who  had  been  giving  the  closest  attention  to 

the  reading,  turned  toward  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
said :  "  That — that  refers  to  some  trouble  they  had 
with  Great  Britain,  don't  it?  I  lost  the  connec- 
tion." The  gentleman  said  he  believed  it  did,  and 
then  turned  on  his  heel  to  conceal  the  laugh  he  could 
not  repress. 

A  FRIEND  in  Palmyra  writes  to  the  Drawer : 
During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864  Law- 
yer W took  quite  an  active  part.     One  day, 

after  the  fatigues  of  a  political  meeting  which  had 
been  addressed  by  the  candidate  for  Congress  of  this 

District,  W invited  the  speaker  into  his  office, 

and  seeing  that  he  looked  pale  and  exhausted,  asked 
him  if  he  hadn't  better  take  "suthin;"  for,  said 

W ,  "  I  believe  my  partner  has  a  bottle  of  good 

whisky  under  the  wash-stand,  and  it  will  do  you 
good."  The  worthy  candidate  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition, and  W poured  out  a  pretty  good  ' '  horn," 

which  was  speedily  "  put  down"  (as  John  Phoenix 
has  it);  but  the  wry  face  which  followed  induced 

W to  ask  him  what  was  the  matter.      "  There's 

a  queer  taste  to  it,"  said  he.     W poured  out  a 

little  more  and  tasted,  and  found  it  so  villainous 
that  he  at  once  was  seized  with  the  horrible  fear 
that  it  was  poison.  Telling  his  friend  to  stay  qui- 
etly there  while  he  ran  down  to  whejte  his  partner 
could  be  found,  and  ascertain  what^ie  mixture 
was,  he  started  at  full  speed  down  the  street,  and 
fortunately  found  the  gentleman  he  was  in  search 
of  only  a  block  distant.     He  clutched  him  by  the 
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arm,  and  eagerly  inquired  :  ' '  For  Mercy's  sake, 
F ,  tell  me  what  is  in  that  bottle  under  the  wash- 
stand  !"  "  Under  the  wash-stand  ?"  said  F ,  de- 
liberately; "why,  that  is  nothing  but  my  hair-re- 
storer. You  see  my  hair  was  getting  rather  thin, 
and — "     "No  matter  about  your  hair!  tell  me  if 

there  is  any  thing  poisonous  in  it!"  said  W , 

impatiently.     "Well,  I  can't  say  as  to  that,"  said 

F ;  "  but  if  you  will  go  over  to  the  drug-store 

they  will  tell  you  there."     W ,  whose  anxiety 

was  by  no  means  allayed,  hurried  over  the  waj'^and 
excitedly  asked  what  that  said  hair-restorer  was 
made  of.     The  druggist  reflectively  replied,  "Bay 

rum,  alum,  borax,  and — "     But  W cried  out : 

"All  I  want  to  know  is  this — is  there  any  poison  in 
it?"  "No,"  was  the  answer;  and  our  friend  hast- 
ened back  to  his  office  with  his  mind  very  much  re- 
lieved. He  found  the  candidate  with  his  hands 
clasped  across  his  stomach,  imagining  that  the  pois- 
on was  doing  its  deadly  work.  "How  do  you 
feel ?"  said  he.  "Oh,  very  bad!  I  have  got  some 
of  it  up — what  was  it? — tell  me  quick!"     W 


could  keep  in  no  longer ;  and  although  at  first  dis- 
posed to  be  indignant  at  the  laughter,  the  victim  at 
last  joined  in.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  keep 
the  thing  secret,  and  as  it  has  become  public  prop- 
erty here,  I  hereby  appropriate  it  for  your  benefit. 


A  LAUGHING  SONG. 
I  CAN  not  sing.     I  don't  know  how. 

I  did  not  bring  my  notes. 
I'm  out  of  practice,  too;  and  now, 

I've  got  tlie  sorest  of  sore  tliroats. 
Instead,  I'll  tell  some  tales  I've  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine; 
Whose  pages  are  so  full  of  wit 
That  it  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  it. 
That  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  lia! 
Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-per's  Magazine. 

One  tale  that  I  remember  reading 
Told  Avhat  happened  at  a  wedding: 
A  very  pompous  fellow  tried 
How  he'd  congratulate  the  bride. 

[Spoken So  he  walked  up  to  her,  and  he  bowed,  and  he 

smiled,  and  he  said,  "  Madam,  I  wish  you  many 
happy  returns  of  this  most  joyful  occasion!"] 
That's  one  of  the  tales  I've  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha !  ha !  Ha !  ha !  Har-per's  Magazine. 

There  was  a  little  Western  boy. 

Who  went  up  stairs  to  bed, 
He  chanced  to  see  the  crescent  moon, 

A-shining  brightly  overhead. 

iSpoken. — "Oh!   mamma!"    he  said,   "God  has   been 
paring  his  finger-nails,  and  there's  one  paring  has 
fallen  down  into  the  sky."j 
That's  one  of  the  tales  I'vejately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!   Ha!  ha! 

Ha !  ha !  Ha !  ha !  Har-per's  Magazine. 

Tliree  graceless  boys  once  chanced  to  meet 

The  famous  Doctor  Byles, 
They  stopped  the  doctor  in  the  street. 

With  many  bows  and  nods  and  smiles. 

iSpoken. — "Doctor,"  said  they,  ''have  you  heard  the 
news?  People  say  that  the  Devil  is  dead." — ''Is 
the  Devil  dead?"  said  Doctor  Byles.  "Then  may 
Heaven  have  mercy  upon  you,  you  poor  fatherless 
childrej^"] 

That's^te  of  the  tales  I've  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 
Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-per's  Magazine. 


A  School  Committee  came  one  day 

To  see  a  public  school ;  - 
They  heard  the  children  read  and  spell, 
And  do  some  sums,  and  tell  the  rule. 
ISpoken. — "Now,  boys!"  said  one  Committee-man,  "if  I 
had  a  mince-pie  here,  and  gave  one-third  to  Tom- 
my, and  one-third  to  Jimmy,  and  kept  two-sixths 
myself,  what  would  be  left  ?"-_The  boys  considered 
a  while,  till  one  little  fellow  put  up  his  hand,  and 
said:  "I  know.  Sir— i/jeptate /"] 
That's  one  of  the  tales  I've  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 
Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-per's  Magazine. 

Once  Doctor  Scudder,  from  Ceylon, 
•  Came  to  a  church  to  preach ; 

The  pastor  thought  he'd  introduce 
The  Doctor  with  a  little  speech. 
ISpoken. — "You  will  be  addressed  this  morning,"  he  said, 
"by  a  brother  who  comes  to  us  all  the  way  from 
Ceylon's  isle;  '  Where  every  prospect  pleases,  and 
only  man  is  vile ."  "] 

That's  one  of  the  tales  I've  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 

Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 

Ha !  ha !  Ha !  ha !  Har-per's  Magazine. 

A  would-be  ,wit,  who  liked  to  crack 

A  joke  upon  a  preacher, 
Once  undertook  to  make  a  hit 
By  poking  fun  at  Mr.  Beecher. 
ISpoken. — "Sir,"  said  he,  "I  understand  the  President 
has  appointed  you  Governor  of  all  the  fools  in  the 
United  States." — "Then  get  yourself  ready,"  said 
Mr.  Beecher,  "to  obey  my  commands."] 
That's  one  of  the  tales  I've  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Of  Hal  ha!  Ha!  ha! 
Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-per's  Magazine. 

There  was  a  bashful  youth  Down  East 

Who  wished  he  had  a  wife, 
But  dared  not  venture  to  propose — 
No!  not  to  save  his  precious  life. 
ISpoken.— '•'■Why .1  you  fool!"  said  his  father,  "how  do 
you  suppose  I  did  when  I  got  married?" — "Oh! 
that's  all  very  well,"  blubbered  young  Verdant; 
"  but  you  married  mother,  and  I've  g-got  to  m-mar- 
ry  a  strange  y-i-r-r-l .'"] 
That's  one  of  the  tales  I've  lately  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Of  Ha!  ha!   Ha!  ha! 
Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-per's  Magazine. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 
And  every  where  that  Mary  went 
The  lamb  was  very  sure  to  go. 
[Spoken.— One  day  it   followed  her  to  school;    but  the 
teacher  turned  it  out  of  the  school-room,  and  bo  it 
waited  outside  till  Mary  did  appear.] 
But  that's  a  tale  I've  never  seen 
In  the  Drawer  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
Of  Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha! 
Ha!  ha!  Ha!  ha!  Har-per's  Magazine. 

Tliere's  not  a  book  in  Literature, 

In  Medicine,  or  Law, 
In  Science,  Art,  or  History, 

So  good  to  read  as  Harper's  Drawer. 
I'm  bound  to  read  it,  when  I  can. 
As  long  as  I'm  a  living  man; 
And  when  I'm  dead,  and  children  come 
To  gather  leaves  to  crown  rny  tomb, 

The  leaves  I'd  rather  have  them  glean, 

Are — leaves  from  Harper's  Magazine. 


At  a  late  village  debate  held  at  the  county  seat 
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of  Henry  County,  Illinois,  nearly  all  parties  pres- 
ent seemed  to  agree  that  the  report  of  a  gun  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sound  caused  by  the 
air  rushing  into  the  gun-l)arrel  immediately  after 
the  discharge;  but  "the  decision  of  the  question" 
rested  with  the    Chairman,  who  for  that  occasion 

happened  to  be  no  other  than  "  Uncle  Dan"M , 

late  Wagon-Master  of  the  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
Illinois  Regiment.  He  has  heard  considerable 
shooting  during  the  last  four  years ;  and'  in  sum- 
ming up  the  case  in  question  said:  "  I  don't  want 
to  be  onreasonable,  gentlemen,  but  I  must  decide 
agin  you  all ;  for,  jest  to  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  this  thing,  suppose  you  drill  a  deep  hole  in  a  solid 
rock,  fill  it  full  of  powder,  and  tech  it  off,  and  sup- 
pose the  rock,  hole  and  all,  is  blown  to  atoms,  what 
makes  the  noise  in  such  a  case  ?"  Uncle  Dan's  il- 
lustration was  too  much  for  the  debaters!  The 
people  of  that  village  intend  to  send  for  some  learned 
man  to  aid  them  in  their  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  thing. 


A  WORTHY  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  wishes  to 
tell  a  couple  of  the  Drawer's  stories  over  again.  He 
shall  have  the  opportunity ;  but,  like  many  other 
originals^  liis  ai'e  only  second  or  third  editions  of 
something  that  went  before.      He  writes: 

You  have  this  month  spoiled  a  venerable  "  Joe," 
in  your  story  of  a  medical  student.  The  story,  as  I 
heard  it  twenty  odd  years  ago,  was  as  follows : 

Abernethy — then  a  Professor  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgery — asked  a  student  under  examina- 
tion, "Suppose  a  man  was  blown  up  with  gunpow- 
der, what  would  you  do?"  "  Wait  until  he  came 
down,"  returned  the  student.  "  And  suppose,"  said 
the  irate  surgeon,  "  I  should  kick  you  for  such  an 
impudent  answer,  what  muscles  would  I  put  in  mo- 
tion?" "The  flexors  and  extensors  of  my  arm," 
coolly  returned  the-candidate,  "  for  I  should  certain- 
ly knock  you  down." 

To  those  who  knew  the  character  of  Abernethy, 
it  is  needless  to  say  he  passed  the  aspirant  for  med- 
ical honors. 


Shall  I  correct  another  story  I  have  seen  spoiled 
in  Harper  ? 

Luke  Beckley,  gf  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  was 
noted  for  his  dry,  caustic  wit.  One  raw  morning 
he  came  into  his  store,  and  walking  up  to  the  stove, 
remarked,  "This  is  what  I  call  a  cold  wet  storm." 
One  of  the  by-standers  remarked  :  "Uncle  Luke, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  hot  dry  storm  ?"  ' '  Humph !" 
returned  the  old  man,  "  I  think  I  have,  about  the 
time  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — that  was  what  I  call 
a  hot  drv  storm ! " 


Bill  Hodgson  was  the  village  butcher  and  the 
sexton  of  the  village  church.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  carry  on  the  two  branches  of  business,  but  he 
sometimes  mingled  them  up  rather" loosely  in  his 
bills.  He  helped  one  of  his  neighbors  in  killing  and 
dressing  a  hog,  and  shortly  afterward  was  called 
upon  b}'-  the  same  neighbor  to  bury  his  wife. 
Hodgson  sent  in  his  bill : 

Mr.  Tinson,  To  W.  Hodgson,  Dr. 

Nov.  9.  To  killing  hog $1  00 

Nov.  20.  To  berrying  wife    5  00 


Please  call  and  settle. 


$6  00 


he  would  lay  aside  his  work  till  after  the  funeral ; 
and  as  he  had  just  killed  a  cow,  he  went  to  his 
neighbor  Tinson,  and  said :  "I've  just  killed  a  cow, 
and  Jessie's  dead ;  J  want  vou  to  come  and  cut  her 
up !" 


And  he  too  had  a  call  from  the  great  killer. 
Death  came  and  took  his  daughter.     Bill  thought 


This  comes  fi'om  New  Haven,  and  reads  as  if  it 
were  pretty  well  made : 

Sitting  a  few  mornings  since  in  the  reading-room 
of  one  of  our  hotels,  I  was  accosted  by  a  very  tall 
young  man,  apparently  a  stranger,  who,  after  a  few 
preliminaiy  observations  respecting,  the  weather, 
etc.,  inquired: 

"Do  you  belong  to  Yale  College?" 

I  replied  that  I  had  not  the  honor  of  being  con- 
nected with  that  institution. 

"  Will  they  let  strangers  in  ?" 

Not  quite  comprehending  the  inquiry,  I  replied 
that  I  "supposed  so." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  tall  young  man,  "I  want 
to  see  the  alumni." 

"  The  what  V  said  I,  supposing  him  to  be  the  un- 
conscious victim  of  a  lapsus  Hnguce. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  alumni!" 

"Oh !"  I  said,  "  you  mean  the  Alumni  Hall,  I 
presume?" 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  hall,"  was  the  rejoinder ; 
"but  I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  alumni,  and 
I'm  bound  to  see  it  if  I  can." 

With  as  much  presence  of  mind  as  I  could  com- 
mand I  explained  that  I  knew  very  little  about 
college  affairs,  and  referred  him  to  the  clerk  of  the 
hotel  for  further  information. 


An  ear- witness,  who  was  also  in  the  battle  that 
occurred  just  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Lynchburg, 
writes  to  the  Drawer: 

The  morning  of  June  18, 1864,  found  Major-Gen- 
eral  Hunter  in  full  retreat  from  Lynchburg  toward 
Kanawha  Valley.  As  we  passed  through  a  quiet  vil- 
lage on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad 
one  of  the  "boys  in  blue"  called  out,  rather  rudely, 
to  a  lady  who  stood  at  the  window  of  a  house  by  the 
roadside : 

"  I  say,  yon!  what  town  is  this?" 
"Big  Lick,  Sir,"  was  the  polite  re  pi  v. 
* '  Big  Lick,  eh  ?     Well,  where 's  Little  Lick  ?" 
"Just  two  miles  and  a  half  this  side  of  Lynch- 
burg !"  and  she  turned  away  without  waiting  to  en- 
joy the  noisy  merriment  with  which  her  keen  sar- 
casm was  received  by  all  save  one;  and  he  bears  the 
name  of  Little  Lick  to  this.dav. 


A  MINISTER  in  Iowa  was  called  upon  a  few  days 

ago,  by  a  man  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  A ,  to 

attend  the  funeral  of  his  father.  After  a  short  con- 
versation concerning  the  deceased,  Mr.  A asked 

the  minister  how  much  he  would  charge,  "Oh !" 
said  the  minister,  "  I  never  viahe  a  charge  for  at- 
tending a  funeral,  but  I  sometimes  receive  a  present 
of  more  or  less  value."  "  I  wish  to  pay  my  way," 
said  the  man ;  "I  have  but  little  money,  but  if  you 
will  take  any  thing  that  gi'ows  on  my  farm — 
wouldn't  you  like  some  sweet-potatoes?"  "Cer- 
tainly," said  the  minister;  "sweet-potatoes  are  as 
acceptable  as  the  money."     "  All  right !" 

The  following  day  the  minister  went  to  the  funer- 
al. After  the  usual  services,  and  the  congregation 
had  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  thMdeceascd,  Mr. 

A stepped  forward  and  turned  d^n  the  cofhn- 

lid,  and  began  to  screw  it  fast,  saying,  as  he  did  so : 
"  It's  pretty  hard— pre//^/  liard — the  hardest  thing  I 
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ever  did ;  but  it  is  the  last  thing  I  can  do  for  father, 
and  I  won't  ask  any  one  to  do  it  for  me."  In  due 
time  the  procession  moved  to  the  grave,  and  the 
coffin  was  lowered.  When  the  grave  was  perhaps 
one-third  filled,  and  while  the  relatives  and  friends 

were  standing  around,  Mr.  A left  the  side  of  his 

wife,  and  advancing  to  the  minister,  and  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  remarked:  "I  have  the 
money  to-day,  and  if  you'd  rather  have  it  than 
the  sweet-potatoes,  I  can  pay  you  just  as  well  as 
not."  "Never  mind,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  low 
tone;  "it  will  all  be  right;  don't  say  any  thing 
thing  about  it  now."  The  man  then  stepped  back 
beside  the  minister  and  stood  looking  into  the  grave 
for  some  moments ;  then,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  as 
if  realizing  the  depth  of  his  affliction,  he  said,  in  a 
sad  tone :  "I  have  lost  the  best  friend  I  ever  had ; 
he  never  licked  me  but  once  /" 

A  fcAV  days  afterward  the  minister  received  two 
bushels  of  sweet-potatoes. 


In  New  Orleans  a  young  man  from  the  North 
was  teaching  a  Sunday-school  class  of  little  darkeys. 
The  lesson  had  been  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
announcing  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  wise  men 
of  the  East,  and  the  wonderful  star  which  directed 
them  to  the  place  where  the  infant  was  lying.  The 
lesson  was  an  interesting  one,  and  our  friend,  wish- 
ing to  satisfy  himself  that  the}'  all  understood  fully 
what  they  had  just  heard,  asked  them : 

"Now  can  any  of  you  tell  me  where  these  wise 
men  came  from  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Can  none  of  3'ou  tell  me  ?"  repeated  the  teacher. 

Suddenly  one  little  fellow,  whose  hair  seemed  to 
take  an  extra  kink  at  that  instant,  exclaimed :  "I 
can  tell,  Sir!" 

"Well,  where  did  they  come  from?" 

"  Dey  come  from  de  Norf,  Sir  !" 


An  old  Michigander  writes  again,  and  sends  us 
the  next  three  or  four : 

Kate  and  I  were  discussing  family  matters  the 
other  day,  and  I  said  that  my  ancestors  had  been  a 
long-lived  race.  "Mine,  too,"  she  answered,  a  lit- 
tle absent-minded.  "My  grandfather  would  have 
been  over  a  hundred  years  old — if  he  had  lived  P^  I 
thought  it  very  probable. 


Kate's  sister  was  formerly  a  school  ma'am,  and 
had  a  pupil  in  an  Irish  family  who  Avas  taken  ill. 
As  in  duty  bound,  she  called  on  the  sufferer.  In 
th^  course  of  conversation  she  asked  his  maternal 
relative  if  she  thought  her  son  better. 

"  Och  and  indade,  ma'am,"  was  the  answer,  "  I'm 
sure  I  can't  tell ;  he's  teetotally  kivered  with  a  ter- 
rible interruption ! " 

The  interrogator  concluded  his  case  was  hope- 
less, and  left  with  no  more  questions. 


Mrs. 


-,  a  most  estimable  lady,  and  a  wife  of 


an  ex  -  Congressman  of  our  State,  took  charge  at 
one  time  of  a  Sabbath-school  class  of  boys,  noted 
for  their  rudeness  and  general  capability  in  the  way 
of  mischief.  They  taxed  her  patience  for  several 
Sabbaths,  but  she  labored  faithfully  with  them, 
and  there  came  a  day  when  she  thought  she  began 
to  reap  the  reward  of  her  labors.  The  worst  boy  in 
the  class  se«ed  all  at  once  to  be  very  much  inter- 
ested, and  with  a  thankful  heart  she  adapted  her 
remarks  as  much  as  she  could  to  his  especial  dase, 
and  talked  earnestly  on,  while  his  eyes  were  intent- 


ly fixed  upon  her  face.  She  was  congratulating 
herself  on  the  progress  she  was  making,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  a  sentence,  she  was  interrupted  by 
her  hopeful  pupil  with  the  exclamation,  "  Say,  Mrs. 
•,  them  things  in  your  bonnet  look  jest  like 


onion  sprouts!" 


An  old  lady  was  asked  what  she  thought  of  one 
of  her  neighbors  by  the  name  of  Jones,  and  with  a 
very  knowing  look  she  I'eplied : 

"  Why,  I  don't  like  to  say  any  thing  about  my 
neighbors  ;  but  as  to  Mr.  Jones — sometimes  I  think 
— and  then,  again,  I  don't  know — but,  after  all,  I 
rather  guess  he'll  turn  out  a  good  deal  such  a  sort 
of  a  man  as  I  take  him  to  be !" 

Non-committal — rather. 


California  has  long  been  celebrated  for  "  big 
things,"  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  following 
adds  to  the  list : 

Before  Justice  F ,  at  San  Juan,  Nevada  Coun- 
ty, was  brought  a  Hibernian,  charged  with  assault 
and  battery  upon  a  fellow-countr^'man.  Many  wit- 
nesses were  examined ;  and,  finally,  Jimmy  C 

was  called  to  the  stand, 

"Mr.  C ,   state  what  you  know  about  this 

case." 

"Well,  your  Honor,  Barney  and  Patrick  had  a 
bit  of  a  quarrel  about  some  wood  they  had  been 
cutting.  They  were  standing  near  the  wood-pile 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  after  jawing  a  little  Bar- 
ney picked  up  a  bit  of  a  sliver,  and  give  Patrick  a 
little  tap  on  the  head,  and  he  went  over  on  to  the 
wood-pile — and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it." 

Justice  F .  "  You  say  Barney  hit  Patrick  on 

the  head  with  a  bit  of  a  sliver.  What  kind  of  a 
sliver  was  that?" 

"  Well,  your  Honor,  'twas  a  small  thing — a  bit 
of  a  chip." 

"  But  we  want  to  know  how  big  it  was ;  give  us 
your  idea  of  the  size  of  it." 

"Well,  3'our  Honor  [after  some  hesitation],  I 
think  it  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  about  as  big 
round  as  my  wrist!" 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  a  surgeon  in  General  Sher- 
man's army,  copied  the  following  inscription  from  a 
tombstone  in  a  grave-j^ard  at  Cheraw,  South  Car- 
olina, while  on  the  march  through  that  State : 

My  name — my  country — 

What  are  they  to  thee? 
What,  whether  high  or  low, 

My  pedigree? 
Perhaps  I  far  surpassed 

All  other  men; 
Perhaps  I  fell  below  them  all! 

What  then? 
Suffice  it,  stranger, 

Thou  seest  a  tomb  I 
Thou  know'st  its  use; 

It  hides — no  matter  whom. 


Last  spring,  while  I  was  en  route  from  Chicago 
to  La  Crosse,  a  remarkable  incident  occurred  on  the 
cars  a  few  miles  from  Waukegan,  Wisconsin.  There 
was  a  family  party  aboard,  consisting  of  father,  mo- 
ther, and  three  children  ;  one  of  the  latter,  the  hero 
of  this  adventure,  about  nine  3'ears  of  age.  He,  it 
seems,  was  of  a  restless  and  inquiring  disposition, 
and  could  not  be  kept  to  his  seat,  having  fiequent- 
ly  wandered  to  the  platform,  in  violation  of  his  fa- 
ther's express  commands.  The  last  time  he  did  so, 
while  holding  to  the  iron  railing— the  train  then 
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runniug  about  twenty  miles  per  hour — a  sudden 
gusi  of  wind  took  off  his  hat.  Quick  as  thought, 
with  outstretched  hand,  the  little  fellow  jumped  for 
it.  With  a  cr}^  of  horror  the  nearest  spectator  jerked 
the  signal-rope,  and  with  the  Conductor's  aid  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  train  up  in  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  The  en- 
gine was  immediately  reversed  and  the  train  slowly 
backed,  while  a  number  of  us  sprang  off  upon  either 
side,  and  ran  back  with  all  speed,  expecting  everj'- 
moment  to  reach  the  mangled  remains  of  the  rash 
boy  ;  when,  lo  !  as  we  gained  the  end  of  the  cut,  we 
saw  him  trotting  leisurely  along  upon  the  track, 
holding  his  recovered  hat  in  one  hand,  while  he 
dusted  his  clothes  with  the  other !  The  first  one 
who  overhauled  him  exclaimed : 

"Mercy,  child  !  what  did  you  jump  off  for !" 
Not  a  tear  trembled  in  the  little  Spartan's  eye  as 
he  answered : 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  went  for  my  hat !" 
He  was  not  even  bruised.  Wouldn't  some  of 
j^our  constant  travelers  give  something  for  that 
boy's  apparent  immunity  from  danger  of  life  and 
limb,  especially  in  these  days  of  railroad  "acci- 
dents?" 


There  is  a  decidedly  queer  genius  living  in  this 
county — we  will  not  say  exactly  where — who  occa- 
sionally gets  off  some  good  things.  He  once  had  a 
horse  to  sell,  which  he  found  to  be  something  of  a 
job,  as  the  animal  was  old,  blind  of  an  eye,  and  no- 
torious far  and  wide  as  a  "  breachy  critter." 

N ,  however,  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the 

mind  of  a  possible  purchaser  the  fact  that  "  Bald- 
face"  w^as  a  horse  of  the  right  stamp,  and  withal 
quite  youthful — only  eight  years  old  (he  was  twelve, 
if  a  day).  The  man  who  was  looking  at  him  hap- 
pened to  know  where  N had  got  him,  and  said : 

"  Why,  N ,  Mr.  R told  me  he  had  raised 

that  horse,  and  said  he  had  known  him  for  the  last 
twelve  years. 'i 

"  Oh,  wa'al,"saidN ,  "  whatef  he  did?  what 

ef  he  did  ?    He  was  only  a  colt  then  !" 

You  should  have  heard  the  inflections  and  stress 
laid  upon  that  ^Hhen." 

Another  :  During  a  late  and  very  heavy  har- 
vest, while  every  one  was  straining  to  get  through 
stacking  their  grain,  one  of  N 's  neighbors  hap- 
pened to  pass  through  a  field  where  the  old  man 
and  his  son  were  building  their  last  stack.  He  said 
to  him,  as  he  rode  by : 

"  Why,  N ,  if  you  get  that  stack  up  this  aft- 
ernoon, you  will  be  done  before  any  of  us." 

The  old  man  replied :  "Wa'al,  I  callate  to;  and 
me  and  my  boy  '11  put  this  ere  stack  up  this  arter- 
noon,  efit  takes  us  till  mornin^  P^ 

He  finished  that  "  arternoon." 


Rev.  Mr.  A ,  in  Felin's  Grove,  Pennsylvania, 

had  just  commenced  his  sermon  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  a  boy,  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  got 
up,  and  walking  straight  up  to  the  minister,  asked, 
in  3  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  congre- 
gation :  "  May  I  go  home  ?  I  forgot  to  feed  the 
pigs  !"  Consent  was  given,  but  the  effect  upon  the 
minister  as  well  as  upon  the  congregation  was  far 
from  serious. 

When  the  rebel  General  Wheeler's  cavalry  made 
their  valorous  attack  upon  Uncle  Sam's  gun-boats, 
while  cruising  on  the  Tennessee,  a  negro,  who  was 


rather  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  "secession" 
principles  than  the  majority  of  his  race,  importuned 
his  master  to  allow  him  the  use  of  a  carbine  for  the 
purpose  of  "habin  a  pop  at  de  gun-boats."  Per- 
mission being  accorded,  he  valorously  crawled  to 
the  river-bank  and  ensconced  himself  behind  a  huge 
stump.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  on  either  side. 
Suddenly  the  boat  in  the  lead  opened  with  a  huge 
Columbiad,  whose  concussion  was  so  great  that  ev- 
ery thing  fairly  shivered.  The  ball  plowed  up  the 
bank  in  close  quarters  to  Sambo,  throwing  a  liberal 
quantity  of  mother  earth  upon  him.  He  was  at 
once  "demoralized,"  having  never  heai'd  such  a 
report  before ;  and,  with  the  wildest  terror  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  immediately  broke  for  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Arriving  there,  he  shouted,  with  eyes 
agog  and  ashen  cheeks:  "Good  grashy,  massa, 
she's  busted!" 


We  once  owned  a  small,  beautiful  black-and-tan 
terrier,  and  while  residing,  a  year  or  two  since,  for 
a  few  months  at  a  favorite  summer  resort,  a  most 
magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  the  property  of  an 
ex-Governor  and  prominent  politician,  residing  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  our 
house  almost  daily.  One  day  our  little  dog  was 
missing.  Being  a  special  favorite,  her  loss  was  se- 
riously felt.  Advertisements  were  published  in  the 
newspapers,  and  hand-bills  circulated,  ofl'ering  a 
liberal  reward  for  her  return.  Whether  or  not  ^Ir. 
Newfoundland  saw  and  read  them  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say ;  but  one  forenoon  he  came  trotting  up 
the  street  carefulh'  holding  Mistress  "Yet"  by  the 
nape  of  her  neck,  as  a  fond  mother-cat  does  her 
kittens.  Reaching  the  servants'  door  of  the  house, 
and  waiting  till  it  was  opened,  he  walked  in  and 
deposited  his  charge  in  the  kitchen — gravely  nodded 
his  head,  wagged  his  tail,  and  quietly  left,  not  even 
intimating  a  claim  for  the  reward. 


Residing  in  an  Eastern  city,  some  twenty  years 

since,  were  two  brothers-in-law,  J.  H.  B and 

T.  P.  S ,  both  somewhat  notorious  in  the  latter 

3^ears  of  their  lives  for  their  eel-like  slipperiness. 
The  former,  under  an  indictment  for  a  Penitentiary 
offense,  had  fled  to  an  adjoining  State,  where,  by  ap- 
pointment, he  was  visited  by  the  latter.  Having 
learned  of  his  whereabouts,  and  with  a  requisition 
from  the  Governor,  a  Sheriff  had  been  sent  for  his 
arrest;   and  reaching  the  hotel  where  both  Avere 

stopping,  was  informed  that  Mr,  B was  in  his 

room  with  a  friend;  entering  which,  and  being  a 

stranger  to  both,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  B was  in  ? 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  S .      "I  have  a  little  private 

matter  with  you,"  says  the  Sheriff,  "  and  would  see 
you  alone."  "  Certainly,  please  walk  into  the  next 
room."     With  that  suspicion  alwa3'S  attached  to 

guilt,  Mr.  B was  not  slow  in  deciding  who  the 

stranger  might  be,  as  also  his  business,  and  slowly 
left  the  room,  but  rapidly  the  hotel. 

Reading  the  warrant  of  arrest,  supposing  it  was 

to  Mr.  B ,  Mr.  S asked  him  his  purpose. 

"To  take  you  to  Boston."  "  How  soon .?"  " Im- 
mediatel}' ;  the  cars  leave  in  a  few  minutes."  "  Cer- 
tainly;  I  am  ready  now."  The  Sheriff  purchasing 
tickets  for  the  two,  off  they  started.  Arriving  at 
Boston,  Ml*.  S thanked  the  Sheriff  for  his  polite- 
ness and  liberality,  in  not  only  accompanying  him 
home,  but  also  for  paying  his  fare ;  'Ittid  then  in- 
formed him  that  his  name  was  S ,  and  that  the 

Mr,  -B ,  with  whom  he  was  conversing  when 

called  on  at  the  hotel,  and  named  in  the  warrant, 
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was  by  this  time  well  on  his  way  to,  if  not  already 
clear  over,  the  Canada  line ;  and  politely  bid  him 
good-day. 

A  siiOKT  time  since  it  was  the  ill  fate  of  the 
writer  to  be  detained  for  a  day  in  the  village  of 
Windfall,  in  a  most  miserable,  muddy  part  of  In- 
diana. While  taking  a  lunch  of  crackers,  cheese, 
"lager,"  etc.,  at  the  only  "grocery" — a  combina- 
tion of  saloon,  restaurant,  and  general  lounging 
place  for  the  "  natives,"  dressed  in  coon-skin  caps, 
country-spun  blue  jeans,  and  other  motley  rig — a 
sign  painted  on  an  unplaned  board,  over  the  door 
leading  to  a  back  apartment  where  ^'  poker"  and 
"seven  up"  were  going  on  high,  attracted  our  at- 
tention.    Here  it  is,  verbatim  et  ^^spellatim:^^ 

NOSWARI 

N  G  I  N  T  H  I 

S  II  O  U  S  E 

Our  lunch  had  been  consumed  long  before  the 
meaning  had  been  extracted  from  the  strange  no- 
tice, but  we  finally  found  it  to  be,  "No  swaring  in 
this  house." 

We  think  the  swearing  could  hardly  have  been 
beaten  by  "our  army  in  Flanders;"  but  it  was, 
doubtless,  only  because  nobody  among  the  custom- 
ers was  able  to  read  the  forbidding  "notis." 


Says  a  dweller  in  the  Green  Mountain  State : 
I  have  been  for  many  years  a  constant  reader  of 
Rarper's  Magazine,  and  enjoy  the  Drawer;  but  I 
have  looked  almost  in  vain  to  find  somewhat  of  little 
seven-by-uine  Vermont.  Are  3'ou  not  cognizant  of 
us  as  a  State  of  the  Union — not  having  seceded,  or 
"left  out  in  the  cold?"  Have  you  not  heard  that 
she  raises  the  bravest  of  men,  the  most  knowing 
women,  the  best  blood-horses,  the  largest  cabbages, 
and  the  most  toothsome  pumpkins  in  all  creation  ? 
Why,  Sir,  she  produced  an  original,  if  not  the  orig- 
inal Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  a  round,  corpulent 
old  lad};',  not  very  "  fair"  nor  very  "  forty,"  only  "  a 
little  more  so,"  and  she  lived  in  this  little  would-be- 
city  of  Rutland  a  good  many  j^ears  since.  A  good- 
natured  body,  always  most  generously  disposed  to 
give  you  all  the  information  desirable  on  all  and 
every  subject;  in  other  words,  a  most  intolerable 
gossip,  and — as  usual  with  such — as  intolei'ably  ig- 
norant, marring  and  murdering  the  Queen's  English 
beyond  all  endurance,  a  specimen  of  which  I  here 
send  you.     We  used  to  call  her  Aunt  Patty  : 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  Cincinnati  was 
farther  West  than  it  is  now,  a  clergyman  by  the 
name  of  Jones  went  there  on  a  mission  of  some 
kind,  when  the  place  was  considered  almost  out  of 
the  world.  After  he  had  been  absent  some  little  time, 
a  gentleman  came  to  inquire  of  Aunt  Patty  where 
Mr.  Jones  had  gone  ?  "  Oh,"  says  she,  "he's  gone 
to  the  Sins-of-Natur,  ridin'  on  a  Misswary !" 


A  Blue  Nose  writes  from  Halifax,  and  thus : 
Dear  Drawer, — On  the  far-off  plains  of  Min- 
nesota, by  Niagara's  noisy  stream,  while  wearing 
Federal  blue  and  doing  duty  for  Uncle  Samuel  out 
here  among  the  "Blue  Noses,"  whether  in  city  or 
in  country,  month  after  month,  and  3'ear  after  year, 
I  have  longed  for  your  coming,  and  derived  much 
pleasure  from  your  genial  ways.  Here  is  a  little 
anecdote  fo|^your  columns : 

In  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  there  used  to  dwell 

a  curious  genius  by  the  name  of,  say  W .     Old 

W kept  a  store,  and  was  much  more  famed  for 

sharp  than  honest  dealing.     One  day  an  old  farmer 


left  in  his  store — to  be  filled  with  molasses — an  eight- 
gallon  keg,  called  in  those  days  a  '■'■  runlet,''''  while  he 
himself  went  about  the  town  on  other  business. 
Upon  his  return  he  found  his  bill  made  out  for  ten 
gallons.  "  I  didn't  care,"  said  the  old  farmer  after- 
ward, "about  the  two  gallons  extra,  hut  I  hated 
to  have  my  runlet  strained  so  bad .'" 


The  same  old  W used  to  say  that  he  always 

bought  two  barrels  of  rum  at  a  time,  and  kept  them 
both  on  draught;  and  though  of  the  same  quality 
and  manufacture,  he  charged  twent^'-five  cents  per 
gallon  for  one  barrel,  and  fifty-eight  cents  per  gal- 
lon for  the  other ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  fifty -eight 
cent  rum  was  always  "out"  first! 


Some  years  ago  you  published  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  our  Nebraska  legislators  who  moved  that  the  vote 
on  the  question  then  pending  be  taken  ^^vice  versa,'''' 
There  is  an  addendum  that  you  ought  to  have  : 

Last  summer  a  couple  of  Nebraska  gentlemen 
were  traveling  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  while 
sitting  on  the  guards  of  the  boat,  talking  over  the 
Nebraskians  who  had  been  immortalized  in  the 
Drawer,  the  ex-legislator  came  along  and  mixed 
into  the  conversation.  One  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
marked : 

"  By-the-way,  Mr.  Legislator,  were  not  you  im- 
mortalized in  the  Drawer  once?" 

"Yes,  they  told  a  j'arn  on  me,  but  it  was  a  big 
lie.  I  know  the  Latin  well  enough ;  and  Judge  Arm- 
strong just  thought  he'd  twist  it,  and  get  up  a  joke 
at  my  expense." 

"Well,  if  the  yarn  wasn't  true,  please  tell  us 
what  you  did  say — give  us  the  right  of  it;  because 
a  good  many  people  believe  the  one  published." 

"  Whv,  I  moved  to  vote  viva  versa.  I  understand 
the  Latin  well  enough  ! — likely  Pd  saj^  vice  versa/" 

So  he  got  no  nearer  viva  voce  than  on  the  first 
trial. 


Mr.  Budkins  is  a  spry  old  gentleman  of  sixty, 
but  having  never  married  he  passes  for  forty-five, 
and  would  like  to  take  off  ten  of  that.  During  the 
cold  weather,  when  the  Central  Park  pond  was  in 
fine  order  for  skating,  old  gent  got  a  splendid  pair 
of  shiners,  and  undertook  to  display  his  youthful 
agility  in  the  midst  of  his  j^oung  friends  and  the 
public  generally.  It  was  hard  work  to  get  them 
on,  harder  to  get  up  when  they  were  on  ;  but  he  was 
ready  at  last  and  boldly  striking  out,  one  leg  went 
north,  the  other  south,  and  down  he  came  as  solid 
and  square  as  a  judge  on  the  bench.  Blaming  the 
skates,  he  strapped  them  up,  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
with  a  new  flourish  came  up,  all  standing,  on  the 
same  cushion  that  received  him  before.  I'rying 
again  he  met  the  same  fate ;  when  a  "Young  Amer- 
ica" coming  up,  and  beholding  him  sitting  at  his  ease 
on  the  glassy  surface,  called  out  to  him  :  "I  say,  old 
cockadoodle,  you've  got  them  skates  on  the  wrong 
place  ;  put  'em  on  under  your  coat-tails !"  Budkins 
grinned  a  ghastly  smile,  and  then  called  to  the  boy, 
who  glided  off  in  an  instant,  and  would  not  ^me 
back  to  get  a  quarter.  Budkins  took  off  his  skates, 
and  went  home  a  wiser  and  a  sadder  man. 


Coleridge  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  bad  rider. 
One  day,  riding  through  a  street,  he  was  accosted 
by  a  would-be  wit :  "I  say,  do  you  know  what 
happened  to  Balaam?"  Came  the  answer  sharp 
and  quick  :  ' '  The  same  as  happened  to  me.  An 
ass  spoke  to  him !" 
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NO  Style  of  architecture,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  presents  specimens  of  more  cu- 
rious beauty  anc^  delicacy  than  the  ingenious 
structures  which  many  of  the  feathered  tribes 
build  for  their  habitations.  They  too,  as  Avell 
as  man,  have  their  various  orders  and  styles ; 
among  which  the  hanging  nests  are  especially 
unique  and  interesting.  All  the  pensile  birds 
are  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of  shape  and 
design  which  marks  their  nests  ;  although  they 
agree  in  one  point — namely,  that  they  dangle 
at  the  end  of  twigs,  and  dance  about  merrily  at 


every  breeze.  Some  of  them  are  very  long, 
others  are  very  short ;  some  have  their  en- 
trance at  the  side,  others  from  below,  and  oth- 
ers again  from  near  the  top.  Some  are  hung, 
hammock-like,  from  one  twig  to  another ;  oth- 
ers are  suspended  to  the  extremity  of  the  twig 
itself;  while  others,  that  build  in  the  palms, 
which  have  no  true  branches,  and  no  twigs  at 
all,  fasten  their  nests  to  the  extremities  of  the 
leaves.  Some  are  made  of  various  fibres,  and 
others  of  the  coarsest  grass-straws :  some  arc 
so  loose  in  their  texture,  that  the  eggs  can  be 
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THE  TAILOR  BIED. 

plainly  seen  through  them  ;  while  others  are 
so  strong  and  thick  that  they  almost  look  as 
if  they  were  made  by  a  professional  thatcher. 

The  individual  who  first  invented  sewing, 
doubtless  thought  he  had  discovered,  or  rather 
created,  an  entirely  new  art ;  although,  indeed, 
the  respectable  fraternity  of  tailors  were  wont 
to  attribute  to  their  mystery  an  antiquity  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  handicraft,  and,  on 
the  strength  of  a  certain  passage  in  Genesis, 
claimed  Adam  as  the  first  tailor.  Had  they 
been  moderately  skilled  in  ornit4iology,  they 
might  have  claimed  a  still  older  origin,  on  the 
grounds  that,  long  before  man  came  on  the 
earth,  the  needle  and  the  thread  were  used  for 
sewing  two  objects  together. 

The  wonderful  little  bird,  whose  portrait  is 
accurately  given  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, is  popularly  known  by  the  appropriate 
title  of  Tailor  Bird,  and  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  manner  in  Avhich  it  constructs  its  pensile 
nest  is  very  singular.  Choosing  a  convenient 
leaf,  generally  one  which  hangs  from  the  end  of 
a  slender  twig,  it  pierces  a  row  of  holes  along 
each  edge,  using  its  beak  in  the  same  manner 
that  a  shoemaker  uses  his  awl,  the  two  instru- 
ments being  very  similar  to  each  other  in  shape, 
though  not  in  material.  These  holes  are  not  at 
all  regular,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  so  many 
of  them,  that  the  bird  seems  to  have  found  some 
special  gratification  in  making  them,  just  as  a 
boy  who  has  a  new  knife  makes  havoc  on  every 
piece  of  wood  which  he  can  obtain. 

When  the  holes  are  completed,  the  bird  next 
procures  its  thread,  which  is  a  long  fibre  of 
some   jjlant,    generally  much   longer    than   is 


needed  for  the  task  which  it  per- 
forms. Having  found  its  thread, 
the  feathered  tailor  begins  to  pass 
it  through  the  holes,  drawing  the 
sides  of  the  leaf  toward  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hollow  cone, 
the  point  downward.  Generally  a 
single  leaf  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  whenever  the  bird  can  not  find 
one  that  is  sufficiently  large,  it  sews 
two  together,  or  even  fetches  an- 
other leaf  and  fastens  it  Avith  the 
fibre.  Within  the  hollow  thus  form- 
ed the  bird  next  deposits  a  quanti- 
ty of  soft  white  down,  like  short 
cotton  wool,  j^nd  thus  constructs  a 
warm,  light,  and  elegant  nest, 
which  is  scarcely  visible  among  the 
leafage  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  safe 
from  almost  every  foe  except  man. 
There  is  another  pretty  bird,  the 
Fan-  Tailed  Warbler,  which  sews 
leaves  together  to  form  a  nest,  al- 
though that  nest  can  not  be  ranked 
among  the  pensiles.  This  bird 
builds  among  reeds,  sewing  togeth- 
er a  number  of  their  flat  blades, 
in  order  to  make  a  hollow  wherein 
its  nest  may  be  hidden.  Instead, 
however,  of  passing  its  thread  con- 
tinuously through  the  holes,  it  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  threads,  and  makes  a  knot  at  the  end  of 
each,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  pulled 
through  the  hole. 

Some  very  remarkable  examples  of  pensile 
birds'  nests  are  found  in  Australia.  In  the 
more  dense  and  humid  parts  of  the  Australian 
forests  there  is  a  rapid  and  abundant  growth 
of  moss  upon  the  tnmks  of  decayed  trees,  and 
even  it  often  accumidates  in  large  masses  at  the 
extremities  of  the  drooping  branches.  These 
masses  often  become  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
of  the  Yellow-throated  Sericornis  constructing  a 
nest  in  the  centre  of  them,  which  it  does  with 
so  much  art  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  of  the  other  pendulous  masses  in 
the  vicinity.  These  bunches  are  frequently  a 
yard  in  length ;  and  although  the  nest  is  con- 
stantly disturbed  by  the  wind,  and  liable  to  be 
shaken  when  the  tree  is  disturbed,  so  secure 
does  the  inmate  consider  itself  from  danger  or 
intrusion  of  any  kind,  that  the  female  is  fre- 
quently captured  while  sitting  on  her  eggs — a 
feat  that  may  always  be  accomplished  by  care- 
fully placing  the  hand  over  the  entrance — that 
is,  if  it  can  be  detected,  to  effect  wliich  no  slight 
degree  of  close  prying  and  examination  is  neces- 
sary. The  nest  is  formed  of  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  intermingled  with  green  moss,  which  soon 
vegetates  ;  sometimes  dried  grasses  and  fibrous 
roots  form  part  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,. and  it  is  warmly  lined  with  feathers. 
The  Rock  Warbler  or  Cataract  Bird,  so  called 
because  it  is  always  found  Avhere  water-courses 
rush  through  rocky  ground,  claims  special  ad- 
miration in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary 
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nest  which  it  builds.  In  general  shape  it  some- 
what resembles  a  claret-jng,  without  a  handle, 
having  a  long  slender  neck,  and  a  globular  and 
suddenly-rounded  bulb.  It  is  suspended  from 
the  rocks  in  sheltered  places,  Avherever  an  over- 
hanging ledge  affords  protection.  The  entrance 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  bulb,  and  though  the 
nest  is  very  rough  on  the  exterior,  it  is  smooth 
and  comfortable  enough  within. 

A  most  beautiful  pensile  nest  is  made  by  the 
Singing  Honey-Eater  in  a  common  Australian 
tree,  popularly  called  the  Myall.  The  twigs  of 
this  tree  are  long  and  very  slender,  and  the 
leaves  are  so  narrow  and  delicate  that  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  they  look  more  like  grass-blades 
than  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  The  long  and  slender 
twigs  serve  the  double  purpose  of  affording  a 
firm  attachment  for  the  nest  and  suspending  it 
where  no  ordinary  foe  can  reach  it,  Avhile  the 
delicate  leaves  give  their  aid  in  fastening  the 
nest  to  the  twigs,  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
to  conceal  the  structure  from  prying  eyes.  The 
nest  is  made  of  grasses,  which  although  green 
when  first  woven,  become  white  and  dry  in  a 
short  time.  The  grass  is  mingled  with  hair, 
which,  matted  together,  make  it  impervious  to 
wind  and  rain. 

The  Painted  Honey-Eater,  a  native  of  New 


South  Wales,  is  a  handsome  bird  of  rich  brown 
color  above,  with  the  exception  of  a  yellow 
patch  on  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  white,  slight- 
ly spotted,  below.  A  characteristic  mark  of 
the  species  is  a  little  patch  of  pure  white  just 
by  the  ears.  This  species  does  not  confine  it- 
self merely  to  a  diet  of  sweet  juices,  but  feeds 
much  on  small  insects.  The  birds  are  gener- 
ally seen  in  pairs,  and  are  very  playful,  chasing 
each  other  merrily,  and  spreading  their  tails  so 
as  to  show  the  white  color.  They  sit  on  a 
branch,  keeping  a  careful  watch,  and  whenever 
an  insect  passes  near,  they  dart  into  the  air, 
catch  it,  and  return  to  their  post.  The  nest  of 
the  Painted  Honey-Eater  is  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  ])cnsiles.  So  also  is  that  of  the 
White- Tliroatcd  Honey -Eater,  whose  curious 
nest,  about  as  large  as  a  breakfast-cuj),  and 
very  much  of  the  same  shape,  is  made  of  deli- 
cate paper -like  bark  and  various  vegetable 
fibres,  with  which  it  is  ingeniously  himg  to  the 
branches.  The  broad,  thin  bark  causes  it  to 
be  very  smooth  on  the  exterior.  Eor  the  lin- 
ing, the  bird  is  not  indebted  to  any  animal  or 
bird,  but  uses  grass-blades,  which  are  neatly 
laid,  and  form  a  soft  resting-place  for  the  eggs. 
The  nest,  which  is  placed  low,  is  always  hung 
near  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  in  such  a  posi- 
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tion  as  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a  spray  of 
leaves,  which  act  as  a  roof  whereby  the  rain  is 
thrown  off. 

These  five  singular  Australian  nests,  which 
have  been  described,  have  been  placed  togeth- 
er in  our  oi>ening  illustration,  and  may  be  com- 
pared with  each  other  at  a  glance. 

The  Swallow  Diccieum  is  a  bird  scarcely  as 
large  as  our  common  wren,  and  glowing  with 
brilliant  colors,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part 
being  deep,  glossy  blue -black;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  under  tail-coverts  of  a  fiery  scarlet ; 
and  the  abdomen  pure  white.  It  has  a  very 
sweet  though  low  and  inward  note,  so  faint  as 
scarcely  to  be  audible  from  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
but  continued  for  a  long  time  together. 

Artificial  aids  to  vision  are  required  in  order 
to  watch  the  habits. of  the  Dicceum,  for  it  loves 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  where  its  minute 
body  can  scarcely  be  seen  without  the  assist- 
ance of  glasses.  Its  nest  is  as  pretty  as  the 
architect,  and  its  ordinary  shape  can  be  seen  in 
the  illustration  on  page  547,  though  the  plain 
black  and  white  of  a  wood  engraving  can  give 
but  little  idea  of  its  full  beauty.  In  color  it  is 
nearly  pure  white,  being  made  of  the  cotton- 
like down  Avhich  protects  the  seeds  of  many 
plants ;  and  this  material  is  so  artfully  woven 
that  the  nest  almost  looks  as  if  made  from  a 
]necc  of  very  white  cloth.  It  is  always  purse- 
iike  in  form,  and  is  suspended  by  the  upper 
portion  to  the  twigs  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
tree. 

We  next  mention  a  bird  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  hammock-maker,  its  nest 
being   maxle   of  a   hammock-like    shape,  and 


slung  just  as  a  seaman  slings  his  os- 
cillating couch.  Scarcely  any  more 
comfortable  bed  could  be  invented, 
provided  that  it  be  properly  suspend- 
ed ;  and  the  bird  certainly  deserves 
our  gratitude,  if  it  be  only  for  the  fact 
that  it  mifiht  have  given  the  first  Iiint 
on  the  subject.  It  is  called  the  Lance- 
olate Honey-Eater,  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  its  feathers.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  lively  bird,  and  is 
so  still  and  quiet  that  it  would  hardly 
be  seen  were  not  its  presence  betrayed 
by  an  occasional  powerful  and  shrilly- 
sounding  whistle.  The  wonderful 
nest  of  this  bird  was  discovered  by  a 
naturalist,  on  the  Liverpool  Plains, 
overhanging  a  stream.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  it  is  made  are  grass 
and  Avool,  intermingled  with  the  pure 
white  cotton  of  certain  flowers.  As 
the  reader  may  see,  by  reference  to 
the  illustration,  it  is  hung  from  a 
very  slender  twig,  and  only  sus- 
pended at  opposite  extremities  of 
"^  the  rim,  the  tree  selected  being  the 

myall,  or  weeping  acacia.  The  nest 
is  rather  small  in  proportion  to  the 
bird,  and  is  very  deep,  so  that  when 
the  mother  is  sitting  on  her  eggs,  or 
brooding  over  her  young,  she  is  obliged  to  pack 
herself  away  very  carefully,  her  tail  projecting 
at  one  side  of  the  nest  and  her  head  at  the 
other. 

Although  the  mnjority  of  nest-making  birds 
may  be  called  Weavers,  there  is  one  family  to 
Avhich  the  name  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  and 
they  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  hot  portions  of 
the  old  world,  chiefly  Asia  and  Africa. 

For  the  most  part  the  Weaver  Birds  sus- 
pend their  nests  to  the  ends  of  twigs,  small 
branches,  drooping  parasites,  palm-leaves,  or 
reeds,  and  many  species  always  hang  their 
nests  over  water,  and  at  no  very  great  height 
above  its  surface.  The  object  of  this  curious 
locality  is  evidently  that  the  eggs  and  young 
should  be  saved  from  the  innumerable  monk- 
eys that  swarm  in  the  forests,  and  whose  filch- 
ing paws  would  rob  many  a  poor  bird  of  its 
young  bi'ood.  As,  however,  the  branches  are 
very  slender,  tlie  Aveight  of  the  monkey,  how- 
ever small  the  animal  may  be,  is  more  than 
suificient  to  immerse  the  Avould-be  thief  in  the 
water,  and  so  to  put  a  stop  to  his  marauding 
propensities. 

Snakes,  too,  which  are  also  inveterate  nest- 
robbers,  some  of  them  living  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  young  birds  and  eggs,  are  efiectuall}'  de- 
barred from  entering  the  nests,  so  that  the  pa- 
rent birds  need  not  trouble  themselves  about 
either  foe.  Although  the}'^  may  repose  in  per- 
fect safety,  undismayed  by  the  approach  of 
either  snake  or  monkey,  they  never  can  see 
one  of  their  enemies  without  scolding  at  it, 
screaming  hoarsely,  shooting  close  to  its  body, 
and,  if  possible,  indulging  in  a  passing  peck. 
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Such  a  scene  is  depicted  in  the  ilhistration, 
where  Weaver  Birds  of  several  species  have 
united  in  their  attacks  upon  a  monkey  that  is 
endeavoring  to  rob  a  nest,  and  has  met  with  a 
suitable  fate. 

In  the  right-hand  upper  corner  of  the  illus- 
tration are  seen  the  curious  nests  of  the  Mahali 
Weaver,  accompanied  by  the  birds  themselves. 
The  general  shape  of  the  nest  is  not  unlike 
"that  of  a  Florence  oil-flask,  supposing  the  neck 
to  be  shortened  and  widened,  the  body  to  be 
lengthened,  and  the  whole  flask  to  be  enlarged 
to  treble  its  dimensions.  Instead,  however, 
of  being  smooth  on  the  exterior,  like  the  flask, 
it  is  intentionally  made  as  rough  as  possible. 
The  ends  of  all  the  grass-stalks,  which  are  of 
very  great  thickness,  project  outward,  and  point 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  which  hangs  down- 
ward ;  so  that  they  serve  as  eaves  whereby  the 
rain  is  thrown  off  the  nest,  and  possibly  serve 
also  as  a  protection  against  foes,  though  the 
latter  theory  has  not  yet  been  corroborated  by 
observation. 

Just  below  the  Mahali  may  be  seen  a  num- 
ber of  roundish  nests  pendent  from  boughs. 
These  are  the  homes  of  the  Spotted  Weaver, 
some  having  their  entrance  nearly  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  others  toward  the  side.  All,  how- 
ever, are  constructed  of  similar  material,  and 
the  different  position  of  the  mouth  is  evidently 
intended  merely  as  an  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  left-hand  lower  corner  is  the  long, 
retort-shaped  nest  of  the  pretty  Yellow  Weaver. 
The  substance  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  very 
narrow,  stiff,  and  elastic  grass,  scarcely  larger 
than  the  ordinary  twine  used  for  tying  up  small 
parcels,  and  interwoven  with  a  skill  that  seems 
far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a  mere  bird. 

When  viewed  merely  from  the  outside  this 
nest  looks  as  if  it  Avould  be  a  very  unsafe  cra- 
dle, and  would  permit  the  young  birds  to  fall 
through  the  neck  into  the  water.  But  if  the 
hand  be  carefully  introduced  up  the  neck  of 
one  of  these  nests  its  admirable  fitness  for  the 
nurture  of  the  young  birds  is  at  once  perceived, 
as  well  as  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
interior  is  constructed.  Just  where  the  neck 
is  united  to  the  bulb  a  kind  of  wall  or  partition 
is  made,  about  two  inches  in  height,  which 
runs  completely  across  the  bulb,  and  effectual- 
ly prevents  the  young  birds  from  falling  out. 

In  the  right-hand  lower  corner  of  the  illus- 
tration is  a  nest  of  the  pretty  Taha  Weavei^ 
and  hanging  over  the  Avater  near  the  bottom 
is  the  habitation  of  the  Yellow-capped  Weaver. 
The  nest  of  this  latter  bird  is  notable  for  the 
extreme  neatness  and  compactness  of  its  struc- 
ture, for  it  can  endure  a  vast  amount  of  care- 
less handling  and  still  retain  its  beautiful  con- 
tour. The  whole  structure  is  apparently  com- 
posed of  the  same  plant,  namely,  a  kind  of 
small  reed,  but  the  materials  are  taken  from  a 
different  portion  of  the  plant,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  nest  for  which  they  are  required. 
The  whole  exterior,  as  well  as.  the  walls,  arc 


made  of  the  reed-stems,  woven  very  closely  to- 
gether, and  being  of  no  trifling  thickness. 

The  interior,  however,  exhibits  a  lining  of 
flat  leaves,  laid  artistically  over  each  other  so 
as  to  form  a  soft,  smooth  resting-place,  but  not 
interlacing  at  all,  being  held  in  their  place  bv 
their  own  elasticity.  Their  color  is  of  a  pale 
bluish  gray,  and  the  contrast  which  they  pre- 
sent to  the  exterior  is  very  strongly  marked. 
In  size  the  nest  is  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
cocoa-nut — not  quite  so  long,  though  broader. 

The  Sociable  Weaver  Bird,  a  native  of  South- 
ern Africa,  constructs  a  habitation  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  those  already  mentioned.  This  won- 
derful specimen  of  bird  architecture  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  most  unobservant  traveler,  be- 
ing often  large  enough  to  shelter  several  per- 
sons. Though  originally  commenced  by  a  sin- 
gle pair,  it  attains  its  enormous  dimensions  by 
the  united  labors  of  a  community  of  birds. 
The  first  task  of  this  Weaver  Bird  is  to  procure 
a'  quantity  of  a  peculiar  species  of  grass,  which 
has  a  large,  tough,  and  Aviry  blade.  This  grass 
they  carry  to  some  suitable  tree,  usually  an 
acacia,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  tough, 
and  the  branches  consequently  able  to  bear  the 
great  weight  of  the  nests.  Then,  by  means  of 
weaving  and  plaiting  the  grass,  they  form  a 
roof  of  some  little  size.  Under  this  roof  are 
placed  a  quantity  of  nests,  increasing  in  num- 
ber with  each  successive  brood.  They  are  set 
closely  together,  so  that  at  last  they  look  like  a 
mass  of  grass  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  and 
it  is  really  wonderful  that  the  birds  should  be 
able  to  find  their  way  to  their  own  particular 
homes. 

Although  the  same  nest-mass  is  occupied  for 
several  successive  seasons,  the  birds  refuse  to 
build  in  the  same  nests  a  second  time,  prefer- 
ring to  make  a  fresh  domicile  for  each  new 
brood.  In  consequence  of  this  custom,  when 
the  birds  have  entirely  filled  the  roof  with  their 
nests,  they  do  not  desert  it,  but  enlarge  the 
roof.  Layer  after  layer  is  thus  added,  until 
the  mass  becomes  of  so  enormous  a  size  that 
travelers  have  mistaken  these  nests  for  the 
houses  of  human  beings,  and  been  grievously 
disappointed  Avhen  they  came  near  enough  to 
detect  their  real  character.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  Hottentot  and  a  lion,  which  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  dimensions  of  these  nests.  A  Hot- 
tentot, who  was  engaged  in  some  task,  was 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  lion,  and  instinctively 
made  for  the  nearest  tree.  Up  the  tree  he 
sprang,  and  finding  one  of  the  branches  occu- 
pied by  the  nest  of  the  Sociable  Weaver  Bird, 
he  took  refuge  behind  the  grassy  mass,  and  was 
thus  concealed  from  the  pursuer.  The  lion, 
meantime,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but 
could  not  see  his  intended  prey.  The  unlucky 
Hottentot,  however,  peeped  over  the  nest  in 
order  to  see  whether  the  coast  was  clear,  and 
was  spied  by  the  lion,  who  made  a  dash  at  the 
tree.  The  man  shrank  back  behind  the  nest, 
but  his  imprudent  movement  brought  its  own 
punishment. 
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Unable  to  ascend  the  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  unwilling  to  leave  his  prey,  the  lion  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Hour  after  hour 
the  lion  mounted  guard  over  his  prisoner,  until 
thirst  overpowered  hunger,  and  the  animal  was 
forced  reluctantly  to  quit  his  post  and  seek  for 
water.  The  man  then  scrambled  down  the 
tree,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  homeward, 
little  the  worse  for  his  imprisonment  except  the 
fright,  and  a  skin  scorched  by  long  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  artist  has  introduced  this  little 
episode  into  the  illustration,  because  it  enables 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
nest. 

Season  after  season  the  Weaver  Birds  con- 
tinue to  add  their  nests,  until  at  last  the  branch 
is  unable  to  endure  the  weight,  and  comes 
crashing  to  the  ground.  This  accident  does 
not  often  occur  during  the  breeding  months, 
but  mostly  takes  place  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  dried  grass  absorbing  so  much  moisture, 
that  tile  weight  becomes  too  great  for  the 
branch  to  bear. 

The  dimensions  of  some  of  these  structures 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  there  have 
been  counted  in  one  unfinished  edifice,  besides 
the  deserted  nests  of  previous  seasons,  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  nests,  each  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  pair  of  birds  engaged 


in  bringing  up  a  brood  of  young,  four  or  five  in 
number. 

There  are  many  pensile  builders  among 
American  birds,  and  chief  among  them  are  the 
exquisite  little  humming-birds.  When  their 
nests  are  suspended  from  leaves,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case,  some  very  tenacious  sub- 
stance must  be  employed  to  fasten  them  se- 
curely. This  is  found  in  the  webs  of  various 
spiders,  some  of  which  are  of  Avonderful  strength 
and  elasticity,  and  from  them  the  birds  can 
procure  the  long  elastic  threads  with  which  the 
materials  of  the  nest  can  be  tied  together,  or 
the  soft  felt-like  substances  with  which  the 
moss,  bark,  and  fibres  can  be  interwoven,  so  as 
to  form  a  firm  and  wet-resisting  mass. 

The  Little  Hermit  is  the  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  species  of  humming-bird,  Avhose  habi- 
tation is  a  curiously  formed  nest,  funnel-shaped, 
and  attached  to  the  end  of  some  drooping  leaf. 
It  is  composed  of  the  silky  fibres  of  plants,  the 
cotton-like  down  of  seed  vessels,  and  some 
other  substance,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fungus, 
and  is  of  a  woolly  texture.  All  these  materials 
are  interwoven  with  spider's-web,  by  means  of 
which  the  nest  is  attached  to  the  leaf  at  the  end 
of  which  it  swings. 

The  Sarvhill  Humming-Birdy  so  called  because 
its  slender  bill  is  notched  in  a  saw-like  fashion, 
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makes  its  nest  of  fine  vegetable  fibres,  woven 
together  so  as  to  look  like  an  open  net-work 
pTirse,  the  outer  walls  being  so  loosely  made  as 
to  permit  the  eggs  and  lining  to  be  visible. 
Leaves,  mosses,  and  lichens  are  also  woven  into 
the  nest,  and  are  packed  rather  tightly  under 
the  eggs.  The  edge,  however,  is  always  left 
loose.  The  nest  is  suspended  at  the  end  of 
some  leaf,  usually  that  of  the  palm. 

The  Brazilian  Wood  Nymph  is  perhaps  more 
persecuted  than  any  other  species  of  humming- 
bird, its  singular  beaiity  causing  its  plumage 
to  be  sought  after.  The  feather  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  and  front  of  the  throat  are  of  the 
most  lovely  azure,  and  are  largely  used  by  the 
inmates  of  several  convents  at  Rio  Janeiro  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  into  the  beautiful 
feather  flowers  which  the  nuns  manufacture  so 
skillfully.  Thousands  of  these  birds  are  slaugh- 
tered merely  for  the  crest  and  gorget,  but  so 
prolific  are  they,  and  so  ingeniously  do  they 
hide  their  nests,  that  the  persecution  of  many 
years  has  scarcely  diminished  their  numbers. 
Moreover,  fortunately  for  the  preservation  of 
the  species,  the  colors  of  the  female  are  so  dull 
and  sober  that  her  feathers  are  of  no  value,  and 
she  is  allowed  to  escape  the  fiitc  that  befalls 
the  more  brightly-colored  male.     It  is  a  lively 


little  bird,  and  when  alarmed  utters  a  hurried 
cry,  sounding  like  the  word,  "Pip,  pip,  pip," 
very  sharply  pronounced.  The  nest  of  the 
Brazilian  Wood  Nymph  is  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  is  hung  to  the  tip  of  some  delicate  twig, 
generally  that  of  one  of  the  creeping  plants 
which  trail  their  long  stems  so  luxuriantly  over 
the  branches  of  the  great  forest  trees.  The 
walls  of  the  nest  are  made  of  vegetable  fibres, 
generally  taken  from  the  fruit  of  some  palm, 
and  upon  the  outside  are  fastened  many  patch- 
es of  fiat  lichen,  so  that  the  whole  nest,  which 
is  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  may 
easily  escape  detection. 

The  Wliiie-sided  Hill  Star  is  a  native  of  the 
Andes,  inhabiting  a  zone  of  very  great  eleva- 
tion, seldom  being  seen  less  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  level. of  the  sea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  bright  emerald-green  gorget,  it  it- 
rather  a  dull-colored  bird,  the  prevailing  hue- 
being  brown.  The  nest  is  shaped  something 
like  a  hammock,  and  is  fastened  to  the  side  of 
a  rock,  being  suspended  by  one  side  so  as  to 
leave  the  remainder  free.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  generality  of  humming-birds'  nests,  cobwebs 
are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the 
structure  to  the  object  to  which  it  hangs.  The 
materials  of  which  the  nest  is  made  are  chiefly 
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moss,  down,  and  feathers,  the 
feathers  being  profusely  stuck  on 
the  outside. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of 
tlie  Baltimore  Oriole,  as  well  as  the 
structure  of  its  nest,  may  be  fiimil- 
iar  to  many  of  our  readers,  since 
Its  residence  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  locality.  A  good  idea 
of  the  general  shape  of  the  nest 
may  be  formed  from  the  illustra- 
tion. The  materials  for  it,  how- 
ever, are  extremely  variable,  the 
bird  having  a  natural  genius  for 
nidification,  and  being  always  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  new  dis- 
covery in  architecture. 

Near  the  nest  of  the  Baltimore 
Oriole  is  represented  a  very  curious 
structure  swaying  in  the  wind,  long, 
purse-like,  and  having  the  entrance 
near  the  top.  This  is  the  nest  of 
the  Crested  Cassique,  or  Crested 
Oriole,  and  the  bird  itself  is  seen 
clinging  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
nest.  A  handsome  creature  is  this 
bird,  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
being  rich  chocolate,  the  Avings  dark 
green,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers 
bright  yellow,  this  color  being  dis- 
played conspicuously  as  the  bird  flies,  particu- 
larly when  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  the  air  and  is 
obliged  to  spread  its  tail-feathers  rapidly.  The 
beak  of  this  species  is  very  remarkable,  being  of 
a  green  color,  and  extending  far  up  the  fore- 
head.    The  head  is  adorned  with  along-point- 
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cd  crest,  from  Avhich  its  popular  name  of  Crest- 
ed Oriole  is  derived.  Its  nest  is  of  great  length, 
and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  has  the 
entrance  like  that  of  a  pocket.  The  opening 
is  rather  small  when  compared  Avith  the  size  of 
the  nest  itself,  and  the  bird  always  dives  head 
foremost  into  its  home,  its  yel- 
low tail  flashing  a  last  golden 
gleam  before  it  disappears.  The 
nest  is  strongly  built,  and  the 
materials  are  rather  coarse,  not 
in  the  least  resembling  the  deli- 
cate and  neatly  rounded  fibres 
of  which  many  of  the  Weaver 
nests  are  made.  These  nests 
often  exceed  a  yard  in  length, 
and,  owing  to  their  great  size, 
are  very  conspicuous,  as  the  wind 
sways  them  backAvard  and  for- 
ward from  the  bough. 

In  Ceylon  is  found  the  Hay  a 
Sparrow,  whose  nest  is  as  re- 
markable as  any  specimen  that 
has  yet  been  mentioned.  As 
may  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
these  domiciles  are  variable  in 
shape,  and  hang  close  to  each 
otlier ;  indeed  the  birds  are  very 
sociable  in  all  their  manners, 
and  fly  about  in  great  numbers, 
flocks  of  thousands  flitting  among 
the  branches  and  displaying  their 
l)rettyi)lumage  to  the  sun.  Tliey 
have  no  song,  and  can  only  chiq) 
in  a  moriotonous  manner ;  but 
the  want  of  song  finds  its  com- 
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pensation  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  plumage,  which 
is  mostly  bright  yellow.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  acacias  and  date-trees,  and  choose 
the  branches  of  those  trees  for  the  suspension  of 
their  nests.  Sometimes  the  nest  is  only  made 
for  incubation,  sometimes  it  is  intended  mere- 
ly as  an  arbor  in  which  the  male  sits  Avhile  the 
female  incubates  her  eggs,  and  sometimes  it 
consists  of  the  nest  and  arbor  united,  produc- 
ing a  most  curious  eflfect. 

Among  the  building  birds  there  is  one  spe- 
cies which  is  pre-eminently  superior.  Not  only 
is  there  no  equal,  but  there  is  no  second.  This 
is  the  Oven  Bird,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  shape  and  material  of  its  nest.  It  is  about 
as  large  as  a  lark,  and  is  a  bold-looking  bird, 
rather  slenderly  built,  and  standing  very  up- 
right. Its  color  is  warm  brown.  It  is  very 
active,  running  and  walking  very  fast,  and  is 
much  on  the  wing,  though  its  flights  are  not 
of  long  duration,  consisting  chiefly  of  short  flit- 
tings  from  bush  to  bush  in  search  of  insects. 
It  generally  haunts  the  banks  of  South  Amer- 
ican rivers,  and  is  a  fearless  little  creature,  not 
being  alarmed  even  at  the  presence  of  man. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  bird  centres  in  its 
nest,  which  is  a  truly  remarkable  example  of 
bird  architecture.     The  material  from  which  it 
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is  made  is  principally  mud  or  clay  obtained 
from  the  river  banks,  but  it  is  strengthened  and 
stiffened  by  the  admixture  of  grass  and  various 
vegetable  fibres.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  suffi- 
cient to  harden  it,  and  when  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly dried,  it  is  so  strong  that  it  seems  more 
like  the  handiwork  of  some  novice  at  pottery 
than  a  veritable  nest  constructed  by  a  bird,  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  tropical  sun  baking  the  clay 
nearly  as  hard  as  brick.  The  ordinary  shape 
of  the  nest  is  domed  and  rounded,  and  has  the 
entrance  in  the  side.  Its  walls  are  fully  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  it  looks  strong  enough 
to  bear  rolling  about  on  the  ground.  The  bird 
is  not  very  particular  as  to  the  locality  of  its 
nest,  sometimes  building  it  on  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  sometimes  on  a  beam  in  an  outhouse,  and 
now  and  then  on  the  toj)  of  palings ;  generally, 
however,  it  is  built  in  the  bushes,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment.  Owing  to  its 
dimensions  and  shape  the  nest  is  extremely 
conspicuous,  and  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
bird  on  this  subject  is  not  the  least  curious  part 
of  its  history.  If  one  of  the  nests  be  careful!}' 
divided,  the  interior  will  be  found  even  more 
curious  than  the  outside.  Crossing  the  nest 
from  side  to  side  is  a  partition  made  of  tlie  same 
materials  as  the  outer  shell,  and  reaching  near- 
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ly  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  thus  dividing  it  into 
two  chambers,  and  also  strengthening  the  whole 
structure.  The  inner  chamber  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  incubation,  and  within  it  is  a  soft 
bed  of  feathers  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid. 

Although  in  the  shape  of  its  nest  the  Pied 
GrulUna  does  not  resemble  the  Oven  Bird,  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  constructed  are  al- 
most identical. '  Like  the  Oven  Bird,  also,  it 
makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  its  nest,  but  places 
it  quite  conspicuously  on  a  branch.  It  is  al- 
most invariably  built  on  a  bough  which  over- 
hangs the  water  ;  and  notwithstanding  its 
weight  and  size,  it  is  so  firmly  secured  that 
there  is  no  fear  lest  it  should  overbalance  it- 
self. The  walls  of  the  edifice  are  very  thick 
and  solid,  and  it  looks  like  an  exceedingly 
rude  and  ill-baked  earthenware  vessel — just 
such  an  one,  indeed,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  man- 
ufactured on  his  island. 

The  curious  flask-shaped  nests  which  are 
seen  in  the  illustration  are  built  wholly  of  clay 
and  mud,  and  are  made  by  a  beautiful  little 
Australian  bird,  named  the  Fairy  Martin^  which 
is  closely  allied,  as  its  generic  name  signifies, 
to  the  swallows  and  martins  of  Great  Britain. 
These  remarkable  nests  are  generally  to  be 
found  upon  rocks,  and  are  close  to  rivers, 
though  occasionally  the  bird  chooses  another 
locality.     The  shape  of  the  nests  always  re-  ■■ 


sembles  that  of  a  flask  or  retort,  and  their  size 
is  extremely  variable,  the  length  of  the  necks 
being  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bulb  varying  from  four  to  seven 
inches.  It  is  stated  that  each  nest  is  the  joint 
work  of  several  birds,  six  or  seven  being  some- 
times employed  upon  one  nest,  one  sitting  in 
the  interior,  as  chief  architect,  arranging  and 
smoothing  the  material,  while  the  others  g(; 
off  in  search  of  mud  and  clay,  Avhich  they  knead 
well  in  their  mouths  before  applying  it  to  the 
nest. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  clay  which  is 
thus  kneaded,  it  becomes  very  hard  when  baked 
in  the  sun,  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  rather  sIoav 
in  drying.  When  the  weather  is  dry  the  bird 
can  only  work  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
because  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams  soon  renders 
the  clay  too  stiff  to  be  worked  by  the  delicate 
beaks  of  the  birds ;  and  therefore  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  the  Fairy  Martins  cease  from 
their  architectural  labors  and  do  nothing  but 
chase  flies.  During  wet  weather,  however, 
when  no  flies  are  abroad,  and  the  air  is  full  of 
moisture,  the  birds  Avork  continually  at  their 
nests,  and  soon  complete  their  labors.  The 
exterior  of  the  nest  is  quite  as  rough  as  that 
of  the  common  English  martin ;  but  in  the  in- 
terior it  is  beautifully  smooth. 

The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  is  a  pretty  little 
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bird,  very  plentiful  in  England,  and  owing  to 
its  habit  of  associating  in  little  flocks  of  ten  or 
twelve  in  number,  and  the  exceed- 
ing restlessness  of  its  character,  is 
very  familiar  to  all  observers  of  na- 
ture. These  flocks  generally  con- 
sist of  the  parent  and  their  ofl'spring, 
for  the  little  creature  is  exceeding- 
ly prolific,  laying  a  vast  quantity 
of  tiny  eggs  in  its  warm  nest,  and 
rearing  most  of  the  young  to  ma- 
turity. This  is  a  bird  which  ought 
to  be  cherished  by  all  possessors  of 
fields  or  gardens,  for  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  more  determined  enemy  to  the 
many  noxious  insects  which  destroy 
the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
Very  few  are  sufficiently  early  risers 
to  learn  the  habits  of  the  Long-tailed 
Titmouse  by  personal  observation. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  it 
allows  itself  to  be  watched  without 
showing  fear  of  diffidence.  But 
later  in  the  day  it  is  very  timid. 
The  shape  of  its  nest  is  usually 
oval,  and  has  an  aperture  at  one 
side,  near  the  top,  through  which 
the  birds  can  pass.  The  materials 
of  which  the  nest  is  made  are  moss- 
es of  various  kinds,  wool,  hair,  and 
similar  substances,  woven  with  great 
firmness.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  construction  of  this  nest,  which 


requires  peculiar  solidity,  the  Long- 
tailed  Titmouse  uses  materials  like 
those  which  are  emjdoycd  by  the 
humming-birds,  and  binds  its  nest 
together  with  the  webs  of  spidcre, 
and  the  silken  hammocks  of  various 
caterpillars.  The  exterior  of  tlie 
nest  is  covered  Avith  lichens,  so 
that  the  whole  edifice  looks  very 
much  like  a  natural  excrescence 
upon  the  tree  or  bush  in  which  it 
is  placed.  Sometimes  the  form 
of  the  nest  is  rather  different  from 
that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
and  the  structure  is  flask-shaped. 
Now  and  then  a  nest  is  found  in 
which  there  are  two  openings,  one 
near  the  top  in  the  usual  position, 
and  the  otlier  on  the  opposite  side 
and  near  the  bottom.  The  pres- 
ence of  one  or  two  apertures  is 
probably  influenced  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  nest  and  the  climate 
of  the  locality.  If  the  finger  be 
introduced  into  the  aperture  a 
charmingly  soft  and  warm  bed  of 
downy  featliers  is  felt,  in  Avhich, 
rather  than  on  which,  the  numer- 
ous eggs  repose. 

Perhaps  the  whole  range  of  orni- 
thology does  not  produce  a  more 
singular  phenomenon  than  the  fact 
of  a  bird  building  a  house  merely 
for  amusement,  and  decorating  it  with  brilliant 
objects  as  if  to  mark  its  destination.      Such  a 
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proceeding  marks  a  great  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that 
in  this  we  have  long  been  anticipated  by  a  bird 
which  was  unknown  until  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  ball-room  or  "bower"  which  the  Bower 
Bird  of  Australia  builds  is  a  very  remarkable 
erection.  Its  general  form  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  illustration,  but  the  method  by 
which  it  is  constructed  can  only  be  learned  by 
watching  the  feathered  architect  at  work.  It 
begins  by  weaving  a  tolerabl}'-  firm  platform  of 
small  twigs,  which  look  as  if  the  bird  had  been 
ti'ying  to  make  a  door-mat  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. It  then  seeks  for  some  long  and  rath- 
er slender  twigs  and  pushes  their  bases  into  the 
platform,  working  them  tightly  into  its  sub- 
stance, and  giving  them  such  an  inward  in- 
clination that  their  tips  cross  each  other  and 
foiTU  a  simple  arch.  As  the  twigs  are  set  along 
tlie  platform  on  both  sides  the  bird  gradually 
makes  an  arched  alley,  extending  variably  both 
in  length  and  height.  When  the  bower  is  com- 
pleted one  may  well  ask  the  use  to  which  it  can 
be  put.  It  is  not  a  nest,  nor  has  the  real  nest 
of  this  bird  been  yet  discovered.  It  serves  as 
an  assembly-room,  in  Avhich  a  number  of  birds 
take  their  amusement,  running  through  it,  and 
chasing  one  another  in  a  very  sportive  fashion. 
Why  these  birds  should  trouble  themselves  to 


make  this  boAver  is  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved. 
Had  the  structure  served  in  any  Avay  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  there  would  have 
been  a  self-evident  reason  for  its  existence, 
but  the  arching  twigs  are  put  together  so 
loosely  that  they  can  not  protect  the  birds 
from  wind  or  rain.  Whatever  may  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  bower,  the  birds  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  they  resort  to  it  during  many  hours  of  tlie 
day,  and  a  good  bower  is  seldom  left  without  a 
temporary  occupant. 

Ornament  is  also  employed  by  the  BoAver 
Bird,  both,  entrances  of  the  bower  being  dec- 
orated Avith  bright  and  shining  objects.  The 
bird  is  not  in  the  least  fastidious  about  the  ar- 
ticles with  which  it  decorates  its  bower,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  shine  and  are  conspicu- 
ous. Scraps  of  colored  ribbon,  shells,  bits  of 
paper,  teeth,  bones,  broken  glass  and  china, 
feathers,  and  similar  articles,  are  in  great  re- 
quest, and  such  objects  as  a  lady's  thimble,  a 
tobacco-pipe,  and  a  tomahawk  have  been  found 
near  one  of  their  boAvers.  Indeed,  AvhencA^er 
the  natives  lose  any  small  and  tolerably  porta- 
ble object  they  ahvays  search  the  boAvers  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  frequently  find  that  the  miss- 
ing article  is  doing  duty  as  decoration  to  the 
edifice. 

A  A'ast  proportion  of  the  feathered  tribes 
select  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  as  the  site  of 
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their  habitation.  Among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  all  ordinary  branch  -  nests  are  those 
which  are  made  by  the  Rooks  and  the  Crows. 
They  are  large,  dark,  and  are  j^laced  upon  the 
topmost  boughs  of  the  tree,  so  that  they  can  be 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  Their  posi- 
tion is  evidently  intended  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  attacks  of  various  enemies,  among  Avhich 
the  bird-nesting  boy  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
dangerous.  But  the  birds  themselves  seem  to 
have  a  wonderful  knack  of  choosing  those  trees 
which  are  most  difficixlt  of  ascent ;  and  place 
their  nests  on  the  extremities  of  the  longest 
and  most  slender  branches,  so  as  often  to 
baffle  the  most  skillful  efforts  of  their  enemies. 
The  Chaffinch,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a 
very  different  method  to  protect  its  home. 
The  nest  is  never  easily  seen,  and  its  discov- 
ery requires  a  special  training  of  the  eye. 
This  bird  likes  to  find  the  fork  of  a  tree,  Avhere 
several  branches  are  thrown  out  from  one  spot, 
and  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cup  in  Avhich  the 
nest  can  lie.  Within  the  forked  branches  the 
Chaffinch  constructs  its  nest,  chiefly  of  wool, 
matted  together  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  loose 
felt,  with  which  are  woven  delicate  mosses, 
spider-webs,  cottony  down,  and  lichens.  The 
mosses  and  lichens  are  stuck  most  ingeniously 
upon  the  outside  of  the  nest,  and  have  the  effect 
of  making  it  lool^  exactly  like  a  natural  excres- 


cence from  the  tree  in  which  it  is  placed.  This 
pretty  nest  is  generally  deep  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  and  is  lined  with  hairs,  arranged  in  a 
most  methodical  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  cup 
for  the  eggs.  The  hair  of  the  cow  is  much 
used  by  the  Chafflnch,  and  it  may  be  seen  col- 
lecting its  stock  in  the  fields,  searching  in  the 
crevices  of  trees  and  posts,  against  which  the 
cattle  are  accustomed  to  rub  themselves.  The 
nest  is  strong,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  is  very  elastic,  returning  to  its  orig- 
inal state  even  after  severe  pressure. 

The  nest  of  the  Goldfinch  is  constructed  much 
like  that  of  the  Chafflnch,  excepting  that  it  is 
shallower,  and  the  lichens  and  mo^s  of  which  it 
is  partly  made  are  not  stuck  on  the  outside,  but 
are  woven  so  deeply  into  the  walls  that  the 
Avhole  surface  is  quite  smooth.  The  position 
of  the  two  nests,  however,  is  very  different. 
Instead  of  choosing  the  forks  of  a  bough,  the 
Goldfinch  likes  to  make  its  nest  near  the  end 
of  a  horizontal  branch,  so  that  it  waves  about 
and  dances  up  and  down  as  the  branch  is  swayed 
by  the  wind.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
eggs  would  be  shaken  out  by  a  tolerably  sharp 
breeze,  and  such  would  indeed  be  the  case, 
were  they  not  kept  in  their  place  by  the  form 
of  the  nest.  On  examination,  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  the  edge  thickened  and  sliglitl}^  turned 
inward,  so  that  when  the  nest  is  tilted  on  one 
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side  by  the  swaying  of  the  bough  the  eggs  are 
still  retained  within.  <  The  Goldfinch's  nest  is 
usually  lined  with  vegetable  down,  which  it 
uses  in  preference  to  any  other  material.  On 
this  soft  bed  reposes  five  pretty  eggs,  white, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  diversified  with  small 
grayish-purple  spots.  Altogether,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  a  more  beautiful  group  than  is 
made  by  a  pair  of  Goldfinches,  their  nest,  and 
eggs. 

The  Golden  Oriole  is  rarely  seen  in  England ; 
but  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent  it  is 
plentiful,  and  in  Italy  it  is  highly  esteemed  by 
epicures,  toward  the  middle  of  autumn,  when 
it  has  become  fat  and  plump  by  the  free  use  of 
fruit.  The  nest  of  the  Golden  Oriole  is  always 
placed  near*the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  in 
some  cases  is  so  constructed  that  it  almost  de- 
sen^es  to  be  ranked  among  the  pensiles.  It  is 
always  a  pretty  nest,  and  the  illustration  on 
page  560  conveys  a  good  idea  of  its  general 
form.  It  is  always  more  or  less  cup-like  in 
shape,  but  the  comparative  depth  of  the  cup  is 
very  variable,  as  in  some  cases  it  is  scarcely 
deeper  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Goldfinch, 
and  rather  saucer-shaped,  while  in  others  the 
depth  even  exceeds  ifte  width.  Perhaps  the 
nest  may  be  altered  in  shape  after  the  female 
begins  to  deposit  her  eggs,  as  is  known  to  be 
the  case  with  many  birds,  the  additions  being 


always  made  to  the  margin.  Tlie  object  for 
deepening  the  nest  may  probably  be  traced  to 
the  weather  which  happens  to  prevail.  If  the 
winds  be  light,  it  may  remain  in  its  flat  and 
saucer-like  form  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  eggs  ;  but  if  the  season  should  be  incle- 
ment and  tempestuous,  a  deeper  nest  is  needed 
in  order  to  prevent  the  eggs  or  young  from  be- 
ing flung  out  of  their  home.  The  body  of  the 
nest  is  formed  chiefly  of  vegetable  substances, 
usually  the  stems  of  different  grasses,  which 
are  interwoven  with  wool,  and  thus  made  into 
a  tolerably  strong  fabric.  The  female  bird  is 
said  to  be  very  affectionate,  and  to  sit  so  closely 
on  her  nest  that  she  will  almost  suffer  the  hand 
to  be  laid  upon  her  before  she  will  leave  her 
post.  In  the  illustration  the  female  bird  is 
standing  upright  on  the  branch,  and  looking 
upward,  while  the  male  is  bending  over  the 
bough,  and  peering  downward,  as  if  at  some 
fancied  foe. 

The  nest  of  the  Water  Hen  is  always  placed 
near  the  water,  though  the  bird  seems  very  in- 
different about  the  precise  locality.  Some- 
times it  is  made  on  the  ground,  among  sedges 
and  rushes  ;  and  sometimes  on  a  branch  which 
overhangs  the  Avater.  The  nest  is  large  and 
rudely  made,  and  when  it  is  placed  on  a  bough, 
the  twigs  of  the  same  branch  often  dip  into  the 
water,  and  the  nest  looks  like  a  bunch  of  weeds 
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and  other  debris  that  have  floated  down  the 
stream  and  been  arrested  by  the  branch.  The 
similitude  is  increased  by  a  curious  habit  of  the 
bird.  When  she  leaves  her  nest,  she  pulls  over 
her  eggs  a  quantity  of  the  same  substances  as 
those  which  form  the  materials  of  the  nest,  so 
tliat  they  are  completely  hidden  from  sight, 
and  the  form  of  the  nest  quite  obscured.  When 
the  nest  is  found  with  the  eggs  exposed,  this 
apparent  neglect  is  always  caused  by  the  fright- 
ened bird  dashing  oiF  at  the  approach  of  an  in- 
truder, and  having  no  time  to  cover  them  pro- 
perly. The  young  of  this  bird  are  the  oddest 
little  beings  imaginable,  looking  like  spherical 
putfs  of  black  down  rather  than  birds.  They 
take  to  the  Avater  at  once,  and  if  one  can  man- 
age to  watch  the  mother  and  her  little  ftimily, 
he  will  see  one  of  the  quaintest  and  prettiest 
groups  in  the  world.  The  little  black  balls 
swim  about  quite  at  their  ease,  keeping  Avithin 
a  short  distance  of  their  parent,  and  traversing 
the  water  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

The  remarkably  beautiful  nest  of  the  Reed 
Warbler,  a  British  bird,  is  not  often  found  on 
account  of  the  localities  where  it  is  placed. 
This  pretty  little  architect  loves  a  patch  of 
marshy  land,  almost  wholly  covered  with  stag- 
nant water,  and  full  of  the  reeds  among  which 


its  home  is  made — not  an  agreeable  place  of 
investigation  to  the  pedestrian.  The  nest  is 
supported  between  three  or  four  reeds,  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  and  is  remarkably 
deep  in  proportion  to  its  width.  The  object 
of  this  depth  is  evident.  To  bend  as  a  reed 
before  the  wind  is  a  ^jroverbial  saying,  and  any 
one  who  has  seen  a  large  mass  of  reeds  on  a 
stormy  day  must  have  been  impressed  with 
their  graceful  curves.  A  nest,  therefore,  Avhich 
rests  on  such  pliant  supports  must  be  throAvn 
out  of  its  perpendicular  by  every  breath  of 
wind,  and  unless  it  were  very  deep  the  eggs 
would  be  flung  out.  The  great  depth,  how- 
ever, of  the  nest  counteracts  the  deflection  of 
the  reeds  ;  and,  however  fiercely  the  storm  may 
rage,  the  Reed  Warbler  sits  securely  in  her 
nest,  even  though  it  be  sometimes  nearly  bowed 
to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  materials  of 
the  nest  are  generally  taken  from  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood,  the  body  of  it  being  composed 
of  broken  rushes  and  moss  bound  together  with 
reed  leaves,  and  the  lining  made  almost  Avholly 
of  cow's  hair.  In  the  illustration  the  nest  is 
represented  as  it  appears  during  a  rather  smart 
breeze.  The  reeds  are  all  bowed  down  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  the  nest  is  leaning  so 
much  to  one  side,  that  its  contents  would  be 
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flung  into  the  water  Avere  it  of  the 
ordinaiy  cup-shaped  form.  The 
tiny  inmates,  however,  are  per- 
fectly secure  in  their  home,  and 
crouch  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest, 
so  that  there  is  no  fear  that  they 
may  be  thrown  out.  The  pa- 
rent birds  are  busily  attending  on 
their  little  family,  one  having  just 
brought  an  insect  which  all  the 
gaping  mouths  are  eager  to  de- 
vour, while  the  other  is  setting 
off  in  its  turn  to  perform  the  like 
office. 

In  an  illustration  on  page 
562  are  shown  the  nests  of  two 
species  of  Humming-bird.  The 
oddly-shaped  nest  which  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  drawing  is 
made  by  the  Fier^  Topaz,  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  these  love- 
ly birds.  The  body  is  fiery  scar- 
let, the  head  velvet  -  black,  the 
throat  glittering  emerald,  with  a 
patch  of  crimson  in  the  centre ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  is  also 
green,  and  the  long,  slender, 
crossed  feathers  of  the  tail  are  ' 
pui'ple  with  a  green  gloss.  So  magnificent  a 
bird  can  have  but  few  rivals,  and  there  is  only 
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one  species  which  even  approaches  it  in  beau- 
ty.    This  is  the  Crimson  Topaz,  a  bird  which 
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IS  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  which  much  resem- 
bles it  in  general  coloring.  Curiously  enough, 
although  it  is  bedecked  with  resplendent  hues, 
which  seem  to  need  the  presence  of  daylight, 
and  to  be  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
flecting the  brightest  beams  of  the  sun,  yet  the 
lovely  bird  is  one  of  the  night-wanderers,  be- 
ing seldom  seen  as  long  as  the 
sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
preferring  to  seek  its  food  while 
the  world  is  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness. 

The  nest  which  is  built  by  the 
Fiery  Topaz  is  really  a  wonder- 
ful structure.  Its  shape  is  re- 
markable, and  is  well  shown  in 
the  illustration.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  branch  with  extreme  care, 
as  is  clearly  necessary  from  its 
general  form.  The  most  curious 
point  about  the  nest  is,  however, 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 
When  it  was  first  discovered  no 
one  knew  how  the  bird  could 
have  built  so  strange  a  structure. 
It  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of 
very  coarse  buff  leather,  and  was 
so  similar  in  hue  to  the  branches 
that  surrounded  it,  that  it  seemed 
more  like  a  natural  excrescence 
than  a  birds-nest.  The  reason 
for  this  similitude  was  simple 
enough.  It  was  made  of  a  nat- 
ural excrescence,  and  therefore 
resembled  one.  When  the  Fi- 
ery Topaz  wishes  to  build  a  nest, 


it  goes  off  to  the  trees,  and  searches 
for  a  peculiar  kind  of  fungus,  and 
with  this  singular  material  it  makes 
its  home.  It  is  tough,  leathery, 
thick,  and  soft,  and  in  some  curi- 
ous manner  the  bird  contrives  to 
mould  the  apparently  intractable 
substance  into  the  shape  which  is 
represented  in  the  illustration. 

The  lower  figure  in  the  illustra- 
tion represents  the  nest  of  another 
species  of  Humming-bird,  belong- 
ing to  the  pretty  little  group  pop- 
ularly called  Hermits,  and  which 
may  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  tail.  All  the  Her- 
mits are  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  their  homes.  The  nest  of 
this  species  is  always  long  and  fun- 
nel-shaped, and  is  hung  either  to 
a  leaf  or  a  delicate  twig  of  a  tree. 

There  is  a  remarkable  species 
of  bird,  to  which  is  given  the  pop- 
ular name  of  JEdible,  or  Esculent 
Swallow,  not  because  it  is  itself 
edible,  but  because  its  nest  is  eaten 
in  some  countries.  We  have  all 
F=-^~-  *  heard  of  birds-nest  soup,  and  some 

may  possibly  have  imagined  that  the 
nests  in  question  are  made  of  the  or- 
dinary vegetable  substances,  such  as  moss,  leaves, 
and  twigs.  In  reality  they  are  formed  of  some 
gelatinous  substance,  though  its  true  nature  is 
still  uncertain,  no  one  precisely  knowing  wheth- 
er it  is  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Some 
persons  have  thought  that  the  material  is  fish- 
spawn,  which  the  bird  fetches  from  the  sea ; 
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others  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  kind  of  sea- 
weed, which  is  dissolved  in  the  bird's  crop  and 
then  disgorged ;  while  others  believe  that  it  is 
secreted  by  certain  glands  in  the  throat,  and 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  body  of  the  archi- 
tect.    When  first  made  these  nests  are  very 
white  and  delicate  in  their  aspect,  and  in  that 
condition  are  extremely  valuable,  being  sold 
at  an  extravagant  price  to  the  Chinese.     They 
soon  darken  by  use  and  exposure,  and  are  not 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  table  until  they  have 
been  cleaned  and  bleached.     These  nests  are 
found  in  Borneo,  Java,  etc.,  and  are  extreme- 
ly local,  being  confined  to  certain  spots.      The 
birds  always  choose  the  sides  of  deep  cavern- 
ous precipices,  so  that  the  task  of  obtaining 
the  nests  is  extremely  dangerous.     They  are 
attached  to  the  perpendicular  rocks  much  as 
the  ordinary  mud-built  swallow  nests,  and  arc 
generally  arranged  in  horizontal  layers.      The 
caverns  in  which  the  nests  are  placed  are  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  are  preserved  with  jeal- 
ous  care   from   any  intruder.       On   the    out- 
side the  nests  have  a  shelly  appearance,  be- 
ing arranged  in  regular  layers,  with  distinct 
edges.      The  material  is  so  translucent  that 
when  placed  on  printed  paper  and  held  to  the 
light   the  capital  letters  can  be  plainly  read 
through  its  substance.     A  glance  at  the  inte- 
rior shows  at  once  the  mode  of  its  construction. 


It  is  made  of  innumerable  glutinous  threads, 
which  have  been  drawn  irregularly  across  each 
other,  and  have  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
air  into  a  material  which  much  resembles  isin- 
glass. The  nests,  when  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  are  steeped  in  hot  water  for  a  consider- 
able time,  when  they  soften  into  a  gelatinous 
mass,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  fashionable 
soup,  not  unlike  turtle  soup.  The  Chinese 
value  this  soup  highly,  thinking  that  it  pos- 
sesses great  power  of  restoring  lost  strength. 
It  is,  however,  far  too  costly  to  be  obtained  by 
any  but  the  rich. 

The  nest  of  the  Nightingale  is  always  set 
very  near  the  ground,  and  in  most  cases  is 
scarcely  raised  more  than  a  few  inches  above 
the  soil.  In  one  sense  it  is  not  a  pretty  nest, 
and  its  apparent  roughness  of  construction  is 
probably  intended  to  make  it  less  conspicuous. 
The  discovery  of  a  Nightingale's  nest  is  not  an 
easy  task,  unless  the  eye  be  directed  to  the 
spot  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  bird. 
It  is  always  most  carefully  concealed  under 
growing  foliage,  and  is  composed  of  grass, 
straw,  little  sticks,  and  dried  leaves,  all  jum- 
bled together  with  such  "artless  art"  that  even 
when  a  nest  is  seen  its  real  nature  often  es- 
capes detection.  In  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy  the  materials  look  like 
a  mass  of  loose  debris  that  has  been  blown  by 
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the  wind  and  arrested  by  the  foliage  among 
which  it  has  been  lodged.  The  eggs  are  equal- 
ly inconspicuous,  being  dull  olive-brown,  with- 
out a  spot  or  streak.  After  they  are  laid,  the 
lively  song  of  the  Nightingale  becomes  less  and 
less  frequent,  while  after  the  young  are  hatched 
the  bird  is  silent  until  the  next  season. 

The  Wandering  Albatros^  the  giant  of  the 
petrel  tribe,  makes  its  nest  after  a  peculiar 
fashion.  It  chooses  the  summit  of  lofty  preci- 
pices near  the  sea,  and  its  nest  may  be  found 
plentifully  in  the  islands  of  the  Southern  At- 
lantic Ocean.  The  Albatros  is  lord  of  the 
country,  and  no  other  living  being  seems  to 
intrude  upon  its  nesting-place.  So  complete- 
ly do  the  birds  feel  themselves  masters  of 
the  situation,  that  if  a  human  beitig  penetrates 
to  their  haunts  they  quietly  move  about  as  if 
he  were  non-existent,  and  do  not  appear  to 
take  the  least  notice  of  him.  On  such  eleva- 
ted positions  the  cold  is  necessarily  intense, 
but  the  Albatros  cares  not  for  the  cold ;  and 
brings  up  its  white-coated  young  in  a  tempera- 
ture that  few  human  beings  would  care  to  en- 
dure. The  Albatros  lays  only  a  single  egg, 
and  no  particular  bed  seems  necessary  for  it. 
The  mother  bird  simply  deposits  it  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  then  scrapes  earth  around  it,  so  as 


to  form  a  small  circular  wall,  as  may  i^e  seen 
by  reference  to  the  illustration. 

The  Coot^  sometimes  called  the  Bald  Coot, 
on  account  of  the  horny  plate  on  its  forehead, 
which  is  pink  during  the  breeding  season  and 
white  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  forms  an  in- 
genious structure  for  its  home.  Its  favorite 
nesting-places  are  little  islands  on  which  the 
grass  grows  rankly.  Failing  them  it  will  make 
its  nest  among  reeds  and  rushes,  binding  and 
twisting  them  together  until  they  are  firm 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  nest,  the 
bird,'  and  the  many  eggs.  The  nest  contains 
a  great  number  of  eggs,  seldom  less  than  seven, 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen.  They  are 
whitish,  and  profusely  spotted  with  irregular 
brown  marks.  In  the  illustration  the  haunts 
of  the  Coot  are  well  represented.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  one  of  the  grass  tussocks,  of  which 
a  pair  of  Coots  have  taken  possession,  and  in 
which  the  young  are  seen  under  the  protection 
of  their  parents.  Similar  tussocks  protrude 
from  the  shallow  water,  and  from  one  of  them 
the  mother  Coot  is  issuing,  followed  by  her 
young  brood.  In  the  back-ground  are  seen  a 
pair  of  swans,  one  of  which  is  bearing  her  young 
on  her  back,  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
kind. 
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T  stands  remote  by  sunken  ways, 
Where  wheels  no  inore  the  dust  shall  raise  ; 
The  fences  that  once  ran  before, 
Like  invitations  to  the  door, 
Are  gone,  except  the  zigzag  lines 
Of  corner-stones ;  the  wayside  vines, 
Too  wild  to  die,  by  cattle  trod 
Each  year  sprout  weaker  through  the  sod ; 

The  nestled  garden-plot 
To  bleak,  bare  pasture  land  has  passed 
Unmarked,  except  that  to  the  last 

Some  poison  parsnips  haunt  the  spot.    " 

The  paths  by  frequent  usage  worn, 
To  orchard  and  the  early  corn 
Rayed  from  one  centre,  show  no  trace 
Of  their  dear  lines  around  the  place ; 
The  sheds  with  open  southern  look, 
And  hanging  tools  from  brace  and  hook,^ 
And  odorous  wood  and  oozing  chips. 
Whose  juice  was  sweet  to  little  lips, 

In  shapeless  masses  lie. 
Around  which  flutter  in  the  gales 
Festoons  of  wool  on  twisted  nails 

And  rifted  shingles  thin  and  dry. 

The  barn,  that  once  seemed  close  beside, 

Stands  off  a  cold,  bleak  distance  wide ; 

Its  chain  of  buildings,  sunny,  small, 

Tliat  broke  the  north  wind  with  their  wall, 

Is  rent  away,  and,  hardened  grown, 

It  keeps  its  loveless  age  alone; 

No  warm,  bright  straw  is  round  the  door, 

No  golden  chaff  is  on  the  floor — 

The  rcstloss  swallows  there 
Are  wild,  suspicious,  faithless  birds, 
Whose  shrill  has  lost  tlie  sound  of  words 

From  long  neglect  of  human  care. 


A  tall  and  weather-beaten  post. 
Its  fork  by  rusting  king-bolt  crossed, 
Stands  by  a  low,  flat  stone  that  keeps 
Guard  o'er  the  dark  and  unstirred  deeps 
Where  corded  muscles  bare  and  brown 
Once  thrust  the  gurgling  bucket  down. 
And  tossed  the  limpid,  cooling  spray 
On  beards  immixed  with  seeds  of  hay 

In  sultry  summer's  height; 
Now  rusty  slime  in  silence  falls, 
And  stones  slip  from  the  green,  wet  walls 

Where  rose  the  cr^'stal-clear  delight. 

In  naked  desolation  left 
The  house  stands  of  life's  life  bereft ; 
The  empty  windows  square  and  stark 
Look  blank  against  the  inward  dark. 
Where  plaster  falls  and  fungus  springs 
And  bats  hang  from  their  barbed  wings. 
And  sinking  floors  are  all  defiled 
By  slimy  slugs,  where  once  the  child 

Crawled  on  its  pearly  palms. 
And  doors  are  fastened  that  swung  free 
To  lire-warm  hospitality 

Or  prayer  of  wanderer  asking  alms. 

The  damp  within  strikes  slowly  through 
And  oozes  in  a  mouldy  dew. 
Licked  up  by  moss  and  ravenous  things, 
With  myriad  feet  and  hairy  rings, 
That  feed  on  death  ;  and  blistered  weeds, 
With  drug-like  smell  and  hook6d  seeds, 
Dig  with  strong  roots  at  basement  wall. 
While  hangs  around  and  over  all 

A  grim  and  sullen  air. 
As  if  the  ruined  house  held  still 
To  life  in  death  with  evil  will 

And  kept  defiant  station  tbcro. 
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XI.— THE  NAVY  IN  THE  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA SOUNDS. 

The  Dispersed  and  Dismantled  Navy Energy  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.- -Sumter. — The  Star  of  the  West 

Naval  and  Army  Expedition  organized. — The  Voyage 
— Entering  Hatteras  Inlet. — Storms  and  Delays. — Battle 
of  Croatan  Sound. — Capture  of  Roanoke  Island. — The 
service  rendered  by  each  Ship. — Flight  of  Rebel  Gun- 
boats.— The  Pursuit Destruction  of  the  Rebel  Fleet. — 

The  Rebel  Flag  swept  from  Pamlico  and  Albemarle 
Sounds. 

WHEN  the  rebellion  commenced  we  had 
almost  no  navy.  Treason,  which  was 
then  in  power  at  Washington,  had  allowed 
nearly  the  whole  fleet  to  fall  into  decay.  The 
few  ships  which  remained  were  ordered  far 
away  to  distant  seas,  that  they  might  present 
no  annoyance  to  the  plans  of  the  rebels.  Early 
in  January,  1861,  a  patriot  garrison  of  about 
eighty  men  were  starving  in  Fort  Sumter,  be- 
sieged by  the  rebels,  who  had  not  yet  openly 
declared  war,  but  who  were  endeavoring  to  get 
possession  of  the  fort  by  starving  out  its  de- 


fenders. We  had  no  fleet  to  send  to  their  re- 
lief. Still  more  unfortunately,  we  had  then  a 
Government  in  league  ^vith  treason,  and  which 
had  no  desire  to  send  eflicient  aid  to  men  be- 
leaguered beneath  its  flag.  As  the  traitors  in 
the  cabinet  at  Washington,  having  accomplished 
their  ends,  one  after  another  retired,  a  few  pa- 
triotic men  succeeded  them.  They  combined 
their  energies  in  the  endeavor  to  transmit  sup- 
plies and  a  small  reinforcement  to  the  fortress 
around  which  the  rebels  were  rearing  their 
menacing  batteries. 

They  had  no  fleet  at  hand  armed  with  thun- 
der-bolts to  blow  the  insolent  rebels  into  the  air, 
and  were  consequently  doomed  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  chartering  a  humble  merchant  steamer, 
of  a  few  hundred  tons,  hoping  that  the  rebels 
would  allow  so  insignificant  a  craft  to  glide  by 
their  guns  into  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  to 
carry  a  few  barrels  of  flour  and  a  few  bushels 
of  potatoes  to  the  heroic  little  garrison  which, 
under  the  command  of  General  Anderson,  was 
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starving  in  the  casements  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  forts  of  the  United  States. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
January,  1861,  the  Star  of  the  West,  freighted 
with  provisions,  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
Charleston  Harbor.  She  scarcely  ventured  to 
raise  the  national  banner,  but  with  a  small  flag 
modestly  floating  at  her  peak,  without  the 
menace  of  a  single  gun,  assuming  the  meekest 
possible  attitude,  this  ridiculous  little  thing 
crept  supplianrly  along,  the  representative  of 
the  navy  of|  the  United  States.  The  rebels,  be- 
hind their  batteries  on  the  shore,  gazed  for  a 
moment  contemptuously  upon  the  approaching 
steamer,  and  then  training  their  guns,  opened 
upon  her  volley  after  volley  of  solid  shot  and 
ihells.     The  terrified  craft  could  do  nothing 


but  turn  upon  her  heel  and  run  away.  We 
had  not  a  ship  capable  of  avenging  this  insult. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  United  States 
navy,  as  it  was  transmitted  by  the  Buchanan 
Government  to  the  administration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.* 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  new  Admin- 

*  See  Charleston  Courier^  J.iniiary  10,  "1861.  Also  cor- 
respondence betwoeu  General  Anderson  and  Governor 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina.  Reb.  Rec.  vol.  i.  Doc.  18.  In 
this  correspondence  General  Anderson  says :  "Twoof  your 
batteries  fired  this  morning  on  an  unarmed  vessel  bcariiiii; 
the  flag  of  ray  Government.  As  I  have  not  been  notified 
that  war  has  been  declared  between  South  Carolina  and 
the  United  States  I  can  not  but  think  tliis  a  hostile  act 
committed  without  your  sanction  or  authority."  Governor 
Pickens  replied  that  "Thig  act  is  perfectly  justified  by 
rae." 
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istration  came  into  power.  A  true  patriot, 
Gideon  Welles,  a  man  of  quiet,  unboasting,  in- 
domitable energy,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  There  was  now  hearty  zeal  in  the 
Government,  but  a  navy  had  to  be  created. 
We  had  not  one  ship  strong  enough  in  her 
armament  to  convey  a  barrel  of  flour  to  our  be- 
leaguered troops.  At  half  past  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April,  18G1,  the  rebels, 
from  the  encircling  batteries  which  they  had 
been  rearing  at  their  leisure,  opened  fire  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  In  a  bombardment  of  thirty-six 
hours'  duration  they  threw  into  the  fort  23G1 
solid  shot  and  080  shells.* 

The  United  States  Government  had  exerted 
all  its  energies  to  fit  out  a  small  fleet  for  the 
relief  of  Sumter ;  but  so  effectually  had  treason 
done  its  work,  in  dismantling  and  dispersing 
the  navy,  that  only  a  few  powerless  wooden 
vessels  could  be  sent,  and  they  did  not  dare 
even  to  enter  the  harbor.  It  was  not  coward- 
ice which  compelled  them  to  float  outside  of 
the  bar,  gazing  impotently  upon  the  struggle 
without  venturing  to  fire  a  gun.  And  when 
they  saw  the  national  banner  fall  from  the  walls 
of  Sumter,  and  the  flag  of  rebellion  take  its 
place,  they  could  only  return  humiliated  to  the 
North  to  tell  the  story.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  American  navy  in  the  middle  of 
April,  1861. 

War  was  noAV  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
The  Navy  Department  was  called  upon  imme- 
diately to  blockade  a  coast  over  three  thousand 
miles  in  extent,  spreading  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  broken  by  innumerable 
bays,  islands,  inlets,  and  rivers.  It  was  de- 
clared by  the  highest  British  authority  that 
such  a  blockade  was  a  "material  impossibil- 
ity." Yet  within  eighteen  months  it  was  done, 
and  done  so  effectually  that  the  same  authority 
which  had  declared  the  achievement  impossi- 
ble, with  a  list  in  their  hands  of  every  vessel 
which  had  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade, 
declared  that  in  no  previous  war  had  the  ports 
of  an  enemy's  country  been  so  effectually  clobed 
by  a  naval  force. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  to  be  guarded 
by  a  blockading  fleet,  according  to  an  official 
report,  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  miles,  without  including  inlets,  har- 
bors,   mouths   of  rivers,    and   double    shores. 


*  See  statistical  Report  in  the  Charleston  Mercury^  of 

May  5,  of  the  number  of  shot  thrown  during  tlie  bom- 
bardment from  every  battery : 

Shot.  Shell. 

Stevens  Battery,  Morris's  Island 183  60 

Trapier's  Battery,  Morris's  Island. .. .      —  170 

Cummingd's  Point  Battery,  Morris's  Is.     336  197 

Rifle  Cannon,  Morris's  Inland ...       11  19 

Battery  No.  1,  Sullivan's  Island —  185 

Battery  No.  2,  Sullivan's  Isl.,  Mortar.      —  88 

Sumter  Battery,  Sullivan's  Island. . . .     651  1 

Oblique  Battery,  Sullivan's  Island...     110  5 

Enfilade  Batteiy,  Sullivan's  Island  ...     600  — 

Dahlgren  Battery,  Sullivan's  Island. .      —  61 

Floating  Battery,  Sullivan's  Island.. .     470  — 

Mount  Pleasant  Battery —  51 

Lower  Battery,  James  Island —  90 

Upper  Battery,  James  Island —  53 

Total 236l  980 


Along  this  coast  there  were  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  openings  into  which  blockading 
ships  could  run.  England,  who  had  for  so  long 
been  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas,  seemed 
to  exert  all  her  energies,  in  defiance  of  this 
blockade,  to  carry  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels. 
To  the  honor  of  France  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  war  scarcely  a  French  ship  was 
known  to  attempt  to  run  the  blockade. 

In  a  few  months,  by  the  exercise  of  energy 
to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  other  nations,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  four  splendid  squadrons  afloat.  The 
"North  Atlantic  squadron,  under  Admiral  Golds- 
borough,  succeeded  by  Admiral  S.  P.  Lee, 
guarded  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina. The  South  Atlantic  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Du  Font,  blockaded  the  harbors  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  Florida.  The  Gulf  squadron  was  divided 
into  two  fleets.  The  Eastern  Division,  under 
command  of  Flag-Officer  M'Kean,  succeeded 
by  Admiral  Lardner,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Commodore  Bailey,  guarded  the  southern  and 
eastern  coast  of  the  Florida  Peninsula,  from 
Cnj)e  Canaverat  to  Pensacola.  The  Western 
Gulf  squadron,  commencing  at  Pensacola,  ex- 
tended westward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  was 
esteemed  the  most  important  command  ever 
intrusted  to  a  naval  officer.  A  vast  export 
trade  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  products  had 
been  carried  on  from  this  region.  The  great 
central  valley  of  the  continent  found  its  outlet* 
to  the  ocean  through  the  Mississippi  River. 
Plans  were  already  in  operation  for  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  reopening  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi.  In  selecting  Captain 
D.  G.  Farragut  for  this  responsible  command 
the  right  man  was  found  for  the  right  place. 

In  addition  to  these  vast  squadrons  on  our 
ocean  frontier  an  armed  flotilla  was  called  rapid- 
ly into  existence  on  our  Western  waters  which 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  Commander 
John  Rodgers.  This  flotilla,  which  was  vigor- 
ously commenced  by  Commander  Rodgers,  soon 
passed  under  the  command  of  the  then  Captain 
A.  H.  Foote,  who,  painfully  wounded  at  Donel- 
son,  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Charles  H.  Da- 
vis. Upon  his  promotion  to  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  the  gun-boat  fleet  was 
transferred  to  the  command  of  Admiral  D.  D. 
Porter. 

The  rebels,  by  the  aittumn  of  1861,  had 
erected  such  formidable  batteries  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  of  the  Potomac,  that  for  several 
months  there  was  no  communication  with  Wash- 
ington by  water,  save  when  an  armed  ship  ran 
the  blockade.  In  March,  1862,  the  rebels 
abandoned  these  batteries.  The  advance  of 
our  army  toward  Richmond  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  quite  a  large  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  the  York  and  James  rivers.  These 
vessels,  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  were 
combined  into  a  distinct  organization.  Cap- 
tain Charles  Wilkes  was  detailed  for  that  duty. 
In  July,  1862,  he  entered  upon  the  work  with 
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great  vigor.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  peninsula  the  flotilla  was  disbanded. 
In  consequence  of  the  liberation  of  these  ves- 
sels a  flying  squadron  was  organized  to  sweep 
up  and  down  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  the  vessels 
seeking  to  violate  the  blockade.  Rear-Admi- 
ral Wilkes  was  placed  in  command  of  this 
squadron,  and  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads,  in 
the  Wachusett,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1862. 

In  addition  to  the  blockade  of  the  whole 
Southern  sea-board  line  various  expeditions 
were  undertaken  to  strike  the  enemy  an  effect- 
ual blow  wherever  an  exposed  point  was  pre- 
sented. To  the  detail  of  some  of  these  naval 
expeditions  we  now  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

The  shallow  sounds  and  inlets  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  presented  the  most  favorable  fa- 
cilities for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  blockade 
runners  of  light  draught.  Thus,  to  our  great  an- 
noyance, an  immense  amount  of  muskets,  can- 
non, powder,  percussion-caps,  and  army  stores 
were  sent  to  the  rebels  from  England,  and  large 
quantities  of  cotton  were  carried  back  in  pay- 
ment. It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  vital 
necessity  to  gain  possession  of  these  waters. 
A  joint  expedition  of  the  na^^  and  army  was 
organized  for  this  purpose. 

Early  in  Januaiy,  1862,  a  naval  force  was  as- 
sembled at  Hampton  Roads,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-Officer  L.  M.  Goldsborough.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-three  light-draught  vessels, 
Vith  an  armament  of  forty-eight  guns.*  Most 
of  these  guns  were  of  heavy  calibre.  The  co- 
operating land  force,  under  General  A.  E.  Burn- 
.side,  had  been  first  rendezvoused  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  from  which  point  they  joined  the 
naval  force  at  Fortress  'Monroe.  They  were 
organized  in  three  brigades,  numbering  about 
sixteen  thousand  men.  They  required  over 
thirty  transports  to  take  them  to  their  destina- 
tion. Five  vessels  conveyed  the  horses,  eight 
or  ten  were  loaded  with  supplies,  a  siege-train, 
etc.  At  10  o'clock  Saturday  night,  January 
11,  the  combined  expedition  was  in  motion.  It 
was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night.  But  after  an 
hour  or  two  a  dense  fog  enveloped  the  fleet  as 
it  moved  rapidly  forward,  gently  rising  and  fall- 
ing over  the  heaAy  swell  of  the  Atlantic. 

All  day  Sunday,  the  12th,  the  squadron 
steamed  rapidly  along,  with  gleams  of  sunshine 
breaking  through  the  fog,  while  the  white  sand 
of  the  low  beach,  but  a  few  miles  distant  upon 
the  right,  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  a 
band  of  cloudless  sky  the  squadron  passed  Cape 
Hatteras.  It  was  not  safe  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Inlet,  which  was  about  twelve  miles 

•  The  names  of  these  twenty -three  gun-boats,  with  the 
names  of  their  commanders,  is  given  in  the  Rebellion  Rec- 
ord, vol.  i.  p.  89,  taken  from  the  New  York  Commercial. 
Of  these  gun-boats  but  eighteen,  according  to  Flag-Oflficer 
Goldsborough'a  Report,  succeeded  in  entering  the  Inlet  to 
take  part  in  the  engagement.  The  names  of  these  eighteen, 
with  the  names  of  their  commanders,  maybe  found  in  the 
detailed  report  of  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  in  the  Report 
of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1862,  p.  64. 


distant,  in  the  dark,  and  the  fleet  hove  to.  On 
Monday  morning,  the  13th,  the  sun  rose  clear 
from  the  apparently  boundless  expanse  of  ocean, 
and  a  gentle,  warm  south  wind  breathed  over  the 
decks  of  the  ships.  Still  a  hea-v-y  sea  was  break- 
ing over  the  bar  of  the  Inlet,  and  great  anxiety 
was  felt  lest  some  of  the  larger  ships  might  be 
lost  in  attempting  the  passage. 

The  blue  coats  of  the  Union  troops  were  seen 
on  the  shore  as  our  soldiers  were  busily  engaged 
on  the  earth-works  of  Fort  Hatteras,  which  had 
been  taken  in  a  former  expedition.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  floating  proudly  from  a  tall 
flag-staff.  As  our  vessels,  one  by  one,  gained 
the  inside  of  the  Inlet,  they  anchored,  just  north 
of  the  entrance,  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Thus 
Monday,  the  13th,  passed. 

Tuesday  rnorning  was  ushered  in  with  a  cold, 
northeasterly  gale.  A  severe  squall  and  a  dark 
cloud  in  the  north  had  given  warning  of  it  the 
preceding  day.  As  the  dreary  hours  wore  away 
the  storm  increased  in  violence.  Scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  conceived  more  forlorn  than  the 
region  of  these  sand  spits,  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  thinly  covered  -with 
shrub  oaks,  and  over  which  the  ocean  spray  was 
furiously  dashing.  With  great  anxiety  those 
who  were  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  storm 
watched  the  steamer  City  of  New  York,  which 
had  run  aground  outside  of  the  Inlet,  and  the 
breakers  were  dashing  over  her  furiously.  The 
crew  had  cut  away  the  foremast,  which  in  its 
fall  had  carried  away  the  main-top-mast,  and 
over  the  steamer,  which  seemed  to  be  a  total 
wreck,  a  signal  of  distress  was  floating.  The 
night  was  dark,  stormy,  and  dreaiy. 

With  the  dawn  of  Wednesday  morning,  the 
15th,  there  was  some  change  for  the  better. 
The  gale  had  subsided,  but  still  the  raging  sea 
chased  itself  in  huge  foaming  billows  through 
the  Inlet.  The  crew  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  taken  off  by  boats,  but  the  ship  itself  proved 
a  perfect  wreck.  The  crew  had  suffered  fear- 
fully. For  a  long  time  the  fury  of  the  storm 
was  such  that  no  aid  could  be  sent  to  the  found- 
ering steamer.  All  day  Tuesday  and  Tuesday 
night  the  sufferers  were  lashed  to  the  rigging, 
drenched  with  the  spray,  and  in  momentary 
peril  of  being  swept  by  the  surges  into  the  foam- 
ing sea.  The  billows  were  making  a  clean 
breach  over  the  wreck,  and  all  the  boats  but  one 
were  dashed  to  pieces. 

In  this  aAvful  hour,  when  death,  in  one  of  its 
most  appalling  forms,  seemed  to  be  the  inevit- 
able doom  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  two 
heroic  young  men  from  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
William  H.  and  Charles  A.  Beach,  launched 
the  only  remaining  yawl,  and,  accompanied  by 
William  Miller,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Hugh 
M'Cabe,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
George  Mason,  the  colored  steward,  pulled 
over  the  bar,  and  informed  several  vessels  of 
the  fleet  of  the  terrible  peril  of  the  New  York 
City  and  her  crew.  Surf-boats  and  life-boats 
were  sent,  and  the  crew  were  saved. 

Most  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  now 
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huddled  together  in  a  very  wretched  place  of 
anchorage  within  the  Inlet.  The  weather  con- 
tinued unpropitious,  with  occasional  lulls,  and 
again  with  gusts  of  wind  which  amounted  al- 
most to  a  gale.  Many  of  the  ships  were  dis- 
abled by  striking  together,  and  one  or  two  ves- 
sels were  sunk.  Thus  uncomfortably  and  peril- 
ously passed  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  17th,  a  fresh 
southeasterly  wind  enabled  several  of  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  by  the  gale,  and  which 
were  yet  outside  of  the  bar,  having  been  driven 
oflf  to  sea,  to  enter  the  Inlet  and  join  the  squad- 
ron there.  In  a  great  military  and  naval  ex- 
pedition, where  so  many  combinations  are  es- 
sential to  the  final  result,  delays  are  inevitable, 
which   no   ordinary  foresight   can   anticipate. 


Friday  and  Saturday  the  fleet  rolled  upon  the 
billows  of  the  troubled  sea,  while  all  were  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  order  to  advance. 

Sunday,  the  19th,  came.  Though  war  has 
seldom  any  day  of  rest,  the  true  Christian,  even 
amidst  all  its  tumult,  will  find  some  hours  or 
moments  for  communion  with  his  Heavenly 
Father,  There  were  on  board  that  fleet  many 
hundreds  of  patriotic  hearts  inspired  by  the 
highest  principles  of  religion.  In  little  Chris- 
tian bands  they  met  to  implore  God's  blessing 
upon  their  enterprise,  and  their  songs  of  praise, 
wafted  from  ship  to  ship  over  the  wild  waste  of 
waters,  blended  sweetly  with  the  anthems  voiced 
so  sublimely  by  wind  and  sea.  During  the  day 
a  large  number  of  horses  were  landed.  The 
poor  creatures,  trembling  with  fright,  were  led 
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to  the  gangway,  and  with  ropes  tied  around 
their  necks,  about  thirty  feet  long,  were  pushed 
into  the  Avintry  waves.  Then,  by  securing  the 
rope  to  the  stern  of  a  small  boat,  they  were  led 
ashore.  As  they  were  thrown  overboard,  fall- 
ing from  a  height  of  several  feet,  they  sank  far 
beneath  the  water,  but  came  up  puffing  and 
blowing,  and  by  some  instinct  struck  out  im- 
mediately for  the  beach.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  by  a  previous  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Butler  Fort  Hatteras  and  the  region  about 
the  Inlet  had  been  captured,  and  that  the  na- 
tional banner  now  floated  there.  The  fort  was 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  long  sand  spit, 
through  which  the  waves  had  cut  the  narrow 
Inlet.  Further  up  this  barren  tongue  of  land 
there  were  intrenched  camps,  with  skillfully 
constructed  earth-works. 

Though  most  of  the  fleet  had  now  entered 
the  Inlet,  there  was  another  bar,  called  the 
bulk-head  or  swash,  still  to  be  passed,  before  the 
ships  would  be  fairly  within  the  waters  of  Pam- 
lico Sound.  A  sad  disaster  occurred  to-day. 
A  surf-boat  was  passing  through  the  breakers 
outside  of  the  Inlet,  when  she  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  sea,  which  filled  her  with  water,  knocked 
down  the  crew  of  ten  or  twelve  sailors,  and  tore 
from  their  hands  their  oars.  Surgeon  Weller 
was  trampled  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  drowned.  The  boat,  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  waves,  was  soon  upset.  Colonel  Allen, 
and  the  second-mate,  James  Taylor,  were  both 
drowned.  The  whole  crew  would  have  perished 
but  that  a  tug  chanced  to  be  near,  which  picked 
up  the  men  struggling  in  the  waves. 

Gradually,  but  laboriously,  the  transports  and 
gun-boats  were  got  over  the  swash  into  deep 
water.  While  this  toilsome  operation  was  in 
progress,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  lighten 
some  of  the  ships  of  every  thing  which  would 
add  to  their  depth,  the  explosion  of  heavy  guns 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Croatan  Sound. 
Some  of  the  gun-boats  had  steamed  up  within 
sight  of  the  rebel  batteries  on  Roanoke  Island, 
and  the  rebels  had  opened  upon  them  with 
32-pound  shot,  inflicting,  however,  no  damage. 
The  night  of  Wednesday,  the  22d,  was  intense- 
ly dark,  and  a  dense  fog  enveloped  the  fleet. 
Aided  by  the  wind,  blowing  strongly  from  the 
sea,  and  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  forced 
into  the  Inlet,  several  more  ships  were  taken 
over  the  swash. 

Quite  a  number  of  contrabands,  some  fifty 
in  all,  had  now  made  their  appearance  on  shore 
at  the  camps.  Through  a  thousand  hair-breadth 
escapes  they  had  made  their  way  to  the  Union 
flag.  They  were  all  intensely  loyal,  and  were 
kindly  received.  Five  or  six  came  down  the 
Sound  in  an  open  boat.  Their  clothing  was 
in  rags,  their  bodies  emaciate  with  hunger, 
and  they  had  suficred  all  but  death  from  their 
exposure  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea.  It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  escaped  from  one  of  the 
northern  counties  of  North  Carolina.  For 
five  weeks  they  struggled  through  the  woods, 
traveling   mostly  by   night,    and    living  upon 


roots  and  herbs.  Reacliing  Albemarle  Sound, 
they  seized  a  boat  which  they  found  upon  the 
shore,  and  paddled  down  the  eastern  side  of 
Roanoke  Island  to  the  fleet.  They  were  fired 
upon  frequently  by  the  rebel  sentries,  but  ran 
the  gauntlet  in  safety. 

It  was  cold,  wintry  weather,  and  the  sea  was 
swept  by  a  constant  succession  of  gales.  On 
Sunday,  the  26th,  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough 
sent  a  dispatch  to  Secretary  Welles,  stating 
that  seventeen  vessels,  bearing  an  armament 
of  forty-eight  guns,  had  crossed  the  bulk-head. 
Eleven  of  these  guns  were  of  9-inch  calibre ; 
two  were  100-pounder  rifled  guns ;  two  were 
rifled  80-pounders.  Tlie  remainder  ranged 
from  32  to  l2-pounders.* 

"The  channel-way  of  this  bulk-head,"  says 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  "is  shallow,  nar- 
row, and  tortuous.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  scarcely  an  inch  more  than  sev- 
en and  a  half  feet  of  water  can  be  found  in  it. 
It  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  and  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  my  officers  and  men, 
and  by  turning  every  possible  expedient  to 
prompt  account,  that  our  vessels  of  the  heavi- 
est draught — some  of  them  drawing  quite  eight 
feet — were  worked  through  this  perplexing  gut ; 
and  it  was  in  contending  with  this  difficult  pas- 
sage, with  our  vessels  struggling  along,  una- 
voidably one  by  one,  that  I  first  expected  op- 
position from  the  enemy.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurred.  Until  quite  recently  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  this  neighborhood  Aveekly, 
and  amusing  himself  by  keeping  just  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  expending  ammunition  from 
rifled  gims  at  the  vessels  in  this  harbor.  In  no 
instance,  however,  did  any  projectile  of  his  ever 
reach  one  of  them.  I  had  occasion  to  send  out 
a  steamer,  day  before  yesterday,  to  ascertain  if 
a  certain  buoy  in  the  Sound  was  still  in  its 
place,  and  while  engaged  in  this  service  she 
discovered  tAvo  rebel  steamers  in  the  distance. 
On  the  fact  being  communicated  to  Commander 
Rowan  he  instantly  put  after  them  with  several 
of  our  steamers.  But  they  at  once  took  to 
flight,  and  were  too  far  ofl^  to  be  overhauled. 
Any  decided  approach  to  this  quarter  now,  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  with  all  the  force  he 
could  muster,  would,  to  a  moral  certainty,  re- 
sult in  his  speedy  capture  or  destruction.    The 


*  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1862,  p.  60. 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  in  his  dispatch,  says  :  ''I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  I  arrived  here 
from  Hampton  Roads,  in  the  army  transport  Spaulding, 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
a  strong  northeast  gale  of  wind,  which  lasted  until  the 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  for  the  first  moment  we  were 
able  to  commence  moving  our  naval  vessels  to  a  position 
in  the  Sound,  over  and  beyond  the  bulk-head,  where  sev- 
enteen  of  them  now  lie,  and  have  been  lying  for  several 
days,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Commander 
Rowan,  in  full  readiness  for  operations  of  any  sort.  This, 
in  effect,  now  gives  us  tlie  naval  command  of  the  Soiitid. 
Its  militanj  command  will  be  secured  by  taking  Roanoke 
Island. 

"  General  Burnside  is  here  with  most  of  his  vessels  and 
all  of  his  troops.  Owing  to  various  difficulties  it  was  not 
in  his  power,  before  yesterday,  to  make  any  rapid  prog- 
ress in  getting  his  vessels  over  the  bulk-bead." 
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Commodore  Perry  has  arrived,  and  General 
Burnside  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  vessels  over  the  bulk-head. 
Things  now  look  hopeful,  and  I  trust  that  we 
shall  be  at  the  enemy  very  soon." 

Still  there  were  delays,  though  every  nerve 
of  energy  was  strained,  both  on  the  part  of 
Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  in  the  fleet,  and 
General  Burnside  in  command  of  the  land-force, 
to  push  the  expedition  forward  to  certain  vic- 
tory. On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  February 
a  small  sail-boat  was  seen  far  away  in  the  hori- 
zon, and  a  gun-boat  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  it. 
Nineteen  patriotic  negroes  were  found  in  the 
i)oat,  who  had  escaped  from  the  enemy,  and 
were  seeking  refuge  on  board  the  Union  fleet. 
The  hour  of  action  was  ngw  at  hand.    General 


Burnside  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  soldiers 
breathing  that  spirit  of  humanity  which,  in  his 
nature,  was  blended  with  chivalric  courage 
which  could  not  be  surpassed. 

"In  the  march  of  the  army,"  he  said,  "all 
unnecessary  injuries  to  houses,  barns,  fences, 
and  other  property  will  be  carefully  avoided. 
And  in  all  cases  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare 
will  be  carefully  observed.  Wounded  soldiers 
will  be  treated  with  every  care  and  attention, 
and  neither  they  nor  prisoners  must  be  insulted 
by  word  or  act." 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  5th  of  February,  the  whole  fleet,  after 
three  weeks  and  two  days  of  preparation  at 
Hatteras  Inlet,  were  in  motion,  steaming  up 
Pamlico  Sound  in  the  direction  of  Ronnoke 
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Island.  The  llag-ship  riiiladcl])lna,  bearing 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  led  the  squadron. 
The  gun-boats  followed,  stretching  along  in  a 
single  line,  with  about  the  same  space  between 
each.  Then  came  the  transports  bearing  the 
land  troops.  General  Burnside  was  on  board 
a  nimble  little  propeller  called  the  Picket,  glid- 
ing about  among  the  transports  with  signals  for 
movement  and  for  the  landing  of  the  troops. 

The  appearance  which  the  fleet  now  pre- 
sented was  both  beautiful  and  sublime,  and  it 
must  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those 
rebels  on  Roanoke  Island  who  were  anxiously 
watching  its  approach.  They  must  have  felt 
that  the  hour  of  doom  was  at  hand.  Some 
speak  of  the  conscientiousness  of  the  rebels.  But 
it  is  an  abuse  of  the  word  to  apply  it  to  those 
traitorous  acts  which,  without  any  adequate 
cause,  plunged  such  a  nation  as  ours  into  a 
bloody  and  desolating  war.  The  fleet  thus  as- 
cending the  Sound  consisted  in  all,  gun-boats 
and  transports,  of  sixty-five  vessels.  Each 
brigade  was  formed  in  three  columns,  with  the 
flag-ship  of  the  brigade  taking  the  lead.  Each 
large  steamer  had  two,  and  sometimes  three 
schooners  in  tow,  whose  tall  masts,  swaying  on 
the  gently-undulating  sea,  added  much  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  The  spaces,  or 
aisles,  between  the  three  columns  were  un- 
broken, and  the  whole  squadron  extended  for 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  It  was  about 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Hatteras  Inlet  to  Ro- 
anoke Island,  the  destination  of  the  fleet. 
About  fifty  vessels  were  left  behind  at  the  In- 
let, chiefly  loaded  with  military  stores.  Pro- 
visions for  fifteen  days  were  taken  with  the 
naval  fleet. 

The  day  was  beautiful.     A  gentle  wind  came 


breathing  down  from  the  north,  and  a  few  fleecy 
clouds  embellished  the  deep  blue  sky.  The 
low  and  swampy  main  land  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  could  be  clearly  discerned  far  awa^' 
on  the  left  of  the  broad  Sound.  At  sundown 
the  fleet  dropped  anchor  within  ten  miles  of 
the  lower  point  of  Roanoke  Island.  The  night 
was  cheered  by  bright  moonlight.  The  lamps 
gleaming  from  the  ships  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  city  on  the  sea.  Picket-boats  glided  to 
and  fro,  to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  sur- 
prise. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Thurs- 
day, February  6,  the  fleet  again  weighed  an- 
chor, the  gun-boats  leading  quite  in  the  ad- 
vance. The  morning  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
with  heavy  clouds  scudding  through  the  sky, 
menacing  an  approaching  storm.  The  squad- 
ron now  drew  near  Croatan  Sound,  the  com- 
paratively narrow  sheet  of  water  which  extends 
west  of  Roanoke  Island  to  the  main  land.  As 
innumerable  shoals  abounded,  and  the  rebels 
had  removed  nearly  all  the  buoys,  the  progress 
was  very  slow.  At  a  low  point  on  the  east  were 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  light-house  which  the  Van- 
dalism of  treason  had  destroyed. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
such  a  dismal  storm  set  in  that  it  became  nec- 
essary, in  those  treacherous  seas,  again  to  come 
to  anchor.  Two  picket-boats  occupied  posi- 
tions a  mile  in  advance  of  the  fleet,  and  kept  a 
careful  watch  through  the  night.  The  most 
vigorous  precautions  were  adopted  by  them  to 
guard  against  surprise  by  rebel  rams,  torpedoes, 
or  gun -boats.  Anchors  were  dropped  with 
buoys  attached,  so  that  at  a  moment's  warning 
the  cables  could  be  slipped,  and  the  pickets, 
giving  the  alarm,  could  run  within  the  line  of 
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the  gun-boats.  All  lights  were  concealed,  and 
every  sound  was  hushed.  As  the  night  deep- 
ened a  dense  fog  arose,  enveloping  the  whole 
region  in  a  veil  so  impenetrable  that  no  object 
could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet. 
The  approach  of  any  hostile  craft  was  to  be  sig- 
naled by  the  burning  of  green  lights. 

Toward  morning  of  Friday,  the  7th,  the  fog 
dispersed,  and  the  sun  rose  in  almost  a  cloud- 
less sky.  The  picket-boats  returned  to  the 
squadron,  and,  passing  the  Southfield,  to  which 
Commodore  Goldsborough  had  transferred  his 
flag  from  the  Philadelphia,  were  ordered   to 


request  General  Burnside  to  close  up  with  the 
transports  as  speedily  as  possible,  as  the  Com- 
modore intended  immediately  to  penetrate  the 
Inlet  and  open  the  action.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
gun-boats  moved  forward  and  entered  Croatan 
Sound,  through  the  narrow  passage  called  Ro- 
anoke Inlet. 

The  gun-boats  threaded  the  narrow  chan- 
nel between  a  group  of  low,  marshy  islands, 
and  were  followed  by  the  transports,  which 
were  led  by  the  steamer  R.  S.  Spaulding,  with 
General  Burnside  on  board.  Immediately 
upon  entering  the  Sound  they  came  in  sight 
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of  the  rebel  gun-boats,  '*  eight  in  number,  all 
being  drawn  up  behind  an  extensive  obstruc- 
tion formed  by  a  double  row  of  piles  and  sunk- 
en vessels  stretching  well  across  the  Sound,  and 
between  the  forts  on  Pork  and  Wier's  Points." 
It  was  then  just  half  past  10  o'clock.  A  signal- 
gun  from  one  of  the  rebel  gun-boats  announced 
the  approach  of  the  patriot  fleet,  and  summoned 
every  rebel  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land  to  his 
post  for  the  battle.  Nelson's  famous  order  was 
signaled  from  the  Union  flag-ship.  ' '  This  day 
our  country  expects  that  every  man  will  do  his 
duty!" 

At  half  past  1 1  the  battle  was  opened  by  the 
first  gun  from  the  flag-ship  upon  the  rebel  gun- 
boats. In  half  an  hour  the  engagement  became 
general,  and  the  signal  Avas  displayed  for  close 
action.  The  rebel  fleet  slowly  retreated,  with 
the  evident  design  of  drawing  our  ships  within 
close  range  of  the  batteries  on  the  shore.  The 
100-pound  Parrott  gun  on  board  the  Southfield 
spoke  with  a  voice  of  thunder  which  rose  above 
all  the  din  of  the  conflict,  hurtling  its  mam- 
moth shells  with  hideous  shrieks  through  the 
air,  and  bursting  them  with  terrific  destruction 
in  the  midst  of  the  foe.  The  rebels  also  had  a 
100-pounder  Parrott  on  one  of  their  boats  with 
which  they  returned  bolt  for  bolt.  Occasion- 
ally a  shot  from  the  shore  batteries  came  rico- 
chettiftg  over  the  waves,  but  fired  with  inac- 
curacy, which  indicated  the  inexperience  of 
the  gunners. 

Slowly  the  rebel  squadron  withdrew  before 
our  advancing  fleet  until  we  found  our  progress 
arrested  by  the  line  of  piles  and  sunken  vessels 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  which  extended  across 
the  channel,  behind  the  shelter  of  which  the 
rebels  had  commenced  their  fight.  These  ob- 
structions were  guarded  by  forts  at  each  end. 
One,  called  Fort  Barstow,  was  on  the  island ; 
the  other.  Fort  Forrest,  was  on  the  main  land. 
Our  fleet  now  turned  its  attention  to  silencing 
these  batteries.  Gradually  the  fire  from  the 
guns  of  the  main  fort  on  the  island  slackened, 
and  it  was  thought  that  they  were  so  far  si- 
lenced by  the  bombardment  of  the  fleet  that 
the  fort  could  now  be  successfully  stormed  by 
the  land-force.  About  two  miles  south  of  the 
battery  there  was  a  small  cove  called  Ajhby's 
Harbor.  Lieutenant  Andrews,  with  a  boat's 
crew,  pulled  ashore  to  examine  the  depth  of 
water,  and  to  select  a  good  place  for  the  land- 
ing. It  was  an  enterprise  which  required  both 
prudence  and  intrepidity.  Nobl}'  the  Lieuten- 
ant performed  his  mission.  Having  finished 
his  soundings  he  went  ashore.  The  gleam  of 
bayonets  in  the  distance  and  other  indications 
led  him  to  conclude  that  there  was  a  concealed 
battery  which  commanded  the  landing. 

He  returned  to  his  boat,  and  had  scarcely 
shoved  from  the  land  when  thirty  men  sprang 
up  from  the  tall  grass  and  discharged  a  volley 
of  bullets  at  his  boat.  One  man  only  was  se- 
verely wounded.  A  very  intelligent  young 
slave,  Thomas  R.  Robinson,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  master,  pointed  out  the  harbor  and 


gave  much  other  valuable  aid  to  the  expedi- 
tion.* The  bombardment  from  the  fleet  was 
still  kept  vigorously  up,  and  from  the  transports 
the  enormous  shells  could  be  seen  striking  the 
battery,  and  in  their  explosion  throwing  up 
columns  of  sand  and  water  fifty  feet  into  the 
air. 

While  preparations  were  going  on  for  land- 
ing, at  1  o'clock  a  dense  column  of  smoke  rose 
from  the  fort,  indicating  that  a  portion  of  the 
quarters  were  on  fire.  A  shell  had  been 
thrown  among  the  dry  corn-husks  of  the  bar- 
racks, and  a  lurid  flame  was  soon  seen  leaping 
up  through  the  thick  black  smoke.  Still  the 
battery  kept  up  a  slackening  fire.  The  con- 
flagration evidently  gained  upon  the  garrison  ; 
but  through  the  increasing  smoke  and  billowy 
fire,  which  apparently  enveloped  the  Entire 
quarters,  one  gun  still  kept  up  a  vigorous 
fight.  Its  heavy  boom  was  followed  by  a  rico- 
chetting  shot,  badly  aimed,  and  which  rarely 
did  any  injury. 

The  Union,  gun-boats  now  came  within  short- 
er range  and  poured  into  the  doomed  battery, 
with  great  precision,  an  appalling  storm  of  shot 
and  shell.  The  rebel  gun-boats  were  still  hov- 
ering in  the  distance,  eagerly  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow.  They  were, 
however,  very  wary  of  coming  within  reach  of 
our  guns.  At  one  time  a  few  of  them  came 
round  Wier's  Point  and  advanced,  indicating 
an  intention  to  attack  our  fleet,  but  probabl}' 
designing  only  to  draw  our  attention  from 
eflecting  a  landing.  A  brief  but  brisk  contest 
ensued.  Soon  one  of  the  rebel  ships  hauled 
off""  and  ran  ashore.  The  cause  was  soon  ex- 
plained. A  Union  shell  had  set  fire  to  the 
steamer.  Smoke  began  to  arise  and  flames  to 
burst  forth,  and  the  whole  majestic  fabric  was 
soon  a  roaring  furnace  of  fire.  It  afterward 
appeared  that  this  ship  was  the  Curlew,  the 
flag-ship  of  the  rebel  Commodore  Lynch.  A 
100-pound  shell  from  the  Southfield  had  burst 
upon  her  deck.  There  was  but  little  air  stir- 
ring, an-d  the  fire  from  our  gun-boats  was  so 
incessant  that,  at  times,  they  were  so  envel- 
oped in  smoke  as  to  hide  them  entirely  from 
sight. 

It  was  now  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  To 
cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  trans- 
ports three  of  our  gun  -  boats  took  positions 
along  the  shore  to  shell  the  Avoods.  Their  ter- 
rible missiles  of»destruction,  rising  in  a  grace- 
ful sweep  through  the  air,  dropped  among  the 
trees  and  exploded  with  thunder  roar,  cutting 
down  the  forest  with  their  fragments  hurled  in 
all  directions.  Two  steamers  took  position 
close  to  the  landing  -  point,  with  guns  well 
trained  and  heavily  loaded,  to  guard  against 
any  rush  of  the   foe  from  ambuscade.     The 

*  See  Rebellion  Record,  vol.  j.  p.  100.  The  Louisville 
Journal^  February  22,  1S62,  says  tliat  F.  15.  Remington, 
of  tbe  Thirtieth  New  York  Regiment,  '■'■  piloted  tlie  expe- 
dition to  the  landing-place  on  Roatioke  Island,  and  iu  no 
small  degree  thua  contributed  to  the  great  victory  won  by 
our  forces." 
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rebel  craft,  seeing  a  portion  of  the  gun-boat 
fleet  drawn  off  to  protect  the  landing,  again 
ventured,  about  4  o'clock,  another  cautious  at- 
tack upon  the  gun-boats  which  remained  bom- 
barding the  battery. 

It  was  now  4  o'clock  p.m.  For  half  an  hour 
the  fight  between  the  gun-boats  continued  with 
much  spirit.  The  rebel  boats  then  steamed 
up  the  Sound  and  disappeared.  Night  was 
approaching.  Our  vessels,  however,  still  con- 
tinued the  bombardment,  Avith  an  occasional  re- 
sponse from  the  battery,  until  6  o'clock,  when 
they  hauled  off  for  the  night.  As  darkness 
settled  down  over  the  scene,  and  the  exhaust- 
ed combatants  threw  themselves  upon  their 
couches  to  seek  repose  in  preparation  for  the 
renewal  of  the  conflict  on  tlie  morrow,  silence, 
Vol.  XXXIL— No.  191.— Qq 


like  that  of  the  sepulchre,  succeeded  the  tu- 
mult of  the  day.  But  through  the  night  there 
could  be  seen  upon  the  island  the  glow  of  the 
smouldering  fire  which  had  laid  the  barracks 
of  the  foe  in  ashes.  During  the  day  about 
fifteen  hundred  shot  and  shell  were  thrown  by 
our  ships  into  the  rebel  works.  The  casualties 
during  the  conflict  had  been  small,  surprising- 
ly small.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  strange  than 
that  a  battle  can  be  waged  for  so  many  hours 
with  the  most  ponderous  and  destructive  weap- 
ons which  modern  art  can  create,  and  yet  so 
few  be  hurt.  On  board  the  Union  fleet  six 
men  only  Avere  killed,  seventeen  AA^oundcd, 
and  tAvo  missing.  Officers  and  men  were  alike 
eager  to  accomplish  their  task,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  shrink  either  from  toil  or  danger. 
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Several  of  the  ships  were  brought  as  near  the 
battery  as  the  water  would  allow. 

Tlie  Delaware  ran  within  a  ship's-length  of 
the  shore,  and  throwing  shell  of  but  five-second 
fuse,  opened  a  terrible  flanking  fire  upon  the 
battery  at  Pork  Point.  Lieutenant  Command- 
ing Quackenbush  went  on  shore  in  his  boat 
with  his  acting  aid,  F.  R.  Curtis,  and  took 
possession  of  a  rebel  tent,  which  he  brought 
on  board.  He  then  ran  down  the  island  with 
the  Delaware  about  a  thousand  yards,  and,  by 
shelling  the  woods,  drove  off  the  rebel  troops 
concealed  there,  and  thus  covered  the  landing 
of  General  Biirnside's  troops. 

Tlie  Roanoke,  opening  fire  at  the  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  yard's,  and  gradually 
closing  in  to  about  two  hundred  yards,  threw 
during  the  day  one  hundred  and  seventy  9- 
inch  shells  and  twenty  shrapnels.  The  ship 
was  struck  seven  times  by  round  shot  from  the 
battery.  One  shot  passed  through  the  maga- 
zine and  through  an  empty  powder-tank.  One 
went  between  the  engine  and  the  boiler.  Not- 
withstanding these  narrow  escapes  the  vessel 
was  not  seriously  injured.  No  one  was  killed. 
One  man  only  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  splinter. 

The  Valley  City  took  a  position  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  in  com- 
pany with  four  other  steamers  poured  their 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  batteiy.  A 
round  shot  from  one  of  the  rebel  guns  struck 
the  foremast  of  the  Valley  City,  veiy  nearly 
cutting  it  off.  It  was  about  2  o'clock  w^hen  it 
became  evident  that  our  shells  had  set  the  fort 
on  fire.  About  3  o'clock  the  flames  were  rag- 
ing so  fiercely  that  in  the  attempt  to  extinguish 
them  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  abandon 
for  a  time  most  of  its  guns.  As  the  rebel  fire 
was  thus  slackened,  the  Valley  City,  still  belch- 
ing forth  its  incessant  fire,  ran  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  nearer  to  the  shore.  At  half  past  5,  in 
obedience  to  a  signal,  the  steamer  was  drawn 
out  of  the  range  of  fire  and  anchored,  having,  in 
a  heroic  day's  work,  thrown  shot  and  shell  in 
all  amounting  ^o  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three.  Neither  ship  nor  crew  received  any 
injury.  The  rebels  fired  wildly,  and  not  a  shot 
struck  the  ship.  The  next  morning  at  10 
o'clock  this  steamer  stood  in  again  toward  the 
shore,  and  vigorously  renewed  the  conflict. 

The  Commodore  Barney,  in  its  eagerness  to 
pitch  its  shells  plump  into  the  battery,  advanced 
so  near  the  shore  as  to  get  aground.  Before 
floating  again  thirty  shells  were  thrown,  with 
great  precision  of  aim,  into  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
tery, from  which  spot  flames  were  soon  seen  to 
burst  forth.  The  execution  of  the  shells  was 
described  by  the  Picket,  which  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  see  where  tliey  struck,  as  "beautiful." 
The  steamer  soon  drew  off  into  deeper  water. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-four  shells  were  thrown 
(luring  tlic  day  from  two  guns  on  this  boat,  all 
of  which,  excepting  six,  fell  within  the  fort. 
One  shot  passed  tlirougli  tlie  u])i)er  works  of 
this  steamer,  and  one  shell  exploded  on  her  for- 
ward deck,  but  no  one  was  injured. 


The  Hunchback  went  into  action  at  11 
o'clock,  commencing  with  the  rebel  gun-boats. 
As  they  retired  upon  the  other  side  of  their 
obstructions,  out  of  range,  the  Hunchback  turn- 
ed upon  the  battery  at  Pork  Point.  At  half 
past  three  a  rebel  ^ot  struck  the  engine  and 
disabled  it.  The  steamer  then  cast  anchor, 
and  continued  its  fire  till  dark,  though  at  times 
exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  rebel  gun- 
boats and  the  battery.  The  Hunchback  threw 
seventy-six  shells,  twenty-four  solid  shot  from 
the  100-pounder  rifle,  and  two  hundred  and 
eight  shell  and  shrapnel  from  its  three  9-inch 
guns.  The  steamer,  while  hurling  its  terrific 
missiles  into  the  rebel  gun-boats  and  battery, 
was  struck  eight  times.  It  was  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  engagement,  yet  no  one  was  hurt. 

The  Southfield,  which  was  the  flag-ship,  at 
about  half  past  11  opened  fire  upon  the  ene- 
my's fleet,  Avhich  was  stationed  near  the  island 
between  Wier's  Point  and  Pork  Point.  Flag- 
Officer  Goldsborough  was  on  the  deck  during 
the  whole  engagement.  Her  100-pound  rifled 
Parrott  did  great  execution.  A  32-pounder 
passed  through  her  upper  works,  inflicting  no 
damage  and  injuring  no  one. 

The  Underwriter  took  the  lead  in  entering 
the  Sound,  and  fired  both  the  first  and  second 
shell  at  the  fort,  provoking  no  reply.  The  first 
shell  was  thrown  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
miles.  The  steamer  ajjproached  quite  near  the 
barricades,  which  were  stretched  quite  across 
the  Sound,  drawing  the  fire  of  one  after  anoth- 
er of  the  rebel  guns.  It  then  fell  back  a  lit- 
tle, opening  a  vigorous  deliberate  fire,  averag- 
ing one  shot  from  the  rifled  guns  every  eight 
minutes.  The  next  morning  the  commander 
of  the  Underwriter,  with  eight  other  gun-boats, 
proceeded  to  the  obstructions  to  search  out  the 
channel,  and  to  remove  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  piles  to  allow  the  fleet  to  pass  through  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitive  rebel  steamers. 

The  Hetzel,  while  hotly  engaged,  was  struck 
by  a  32-pound  shot  on  the  water-line.  The 
steamer  was  thus  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
action  for  a  short  time  to  repair  damages.  In 
half  an  hour  the  Hetzel  returned  again  to  its 
post  of  toil  and  danger.  A  rebel  shell  soon 
exploded  over  the  deck,  striking  one  man  on 
the  head  with  a  fragment,  killing  him  instant- 
ly. Soon  after  this  an  80-pounder  rifled  gun 
burst  in  the  act  of  firing  a  solid  shot,  knocking 
down  every  man  around  the  piece,  wounding 
three  severely,  but  hai)pily  killing  none.  It 
was  a  terrific  explosion. 

"The  part  forward  of  the  trunnions  fell  upon 
the  deck.  One-third  of  the  breach  went  over- 
board, carrying  away  the  port  bulwarks.  An- 
other flew  high  into  the  air  and  fell  into  the 
water  just  alongside.  And  the  remaining  por- 
tion, weighing  about  a  thousand  pounds,  was 
driven  through  the  deck,  breaking  one  of  the 
beams,  ])asscd  through  the  magazine  and  the 
deck  below,  and  lodged  upon  the  keelson.  The 
magazine  was  set  on  fire,  and  only  extinguished 
in  time  to  avoid  an  explosion  by  the  presence  of 
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mind,  promptitude,  and  intrepidity  of  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  L.  Franklin."  This  accident  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  action, 
and  to  anchor  beyond  the  range  of  the  rebel  guns. 

The  Louisiana,  early  in  the  action,  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  explosion  of  an  80-pound  shell 
thrown  from  the  works  of  the  enemy.  The 
projectile  entered  just  below  t9e  hawser  pipe, 
passed  through  the  chain-locker,  shattering  sev- 
eral links  of  the  chain,  and  exploded  in  the 
hold  among  sacks  of  coal,  blowing  off  the  hatch- 
es, which  were  battened  down.  The  ship  reel- 
ed as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  was  set  on 
fire,  and  otherwise  severely  injured.  With 
promptness  and  coolness  truly  wonderful  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  scene  of  excitement  and 
peril,  in  six  minutes  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished, and  the  ship  was  again  hurling  its  de- 
structive missiles  upon  the  foe.  The  Louisiana 
threw  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  shot  and 
shell,  and  consumed  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  pounds  of  powder. 

"The  Stars  and  Stripes,"  writes  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Corninercial,  "was 
engaged  six  hours,  and  came  as  near  the  bat- 
tery as  her  draught  would  permit.  She  once 
ventured  too  close  and  grounded,  but  succeeded 
in  steaming  off.  At  one  period  of  the  engage- 
ment she  was  situated  between  the  gun-boats 
of  the  enemy  and  the  battery,  and  her  entire 
armament  Avas  actively  engaged.  From  her 
gun-deck  she  threw  8-inch  shells  from  two  G4- 
pounder  guns  on  each  side,  while  her  20-pound- 
er  Parrott  gun  and  two  rifled  howitzers  on  the 
upper  deck  poured  in  their  fire.  A  shot  cut 
one  of  the  stays,  and  another  passed  between 
her  masts.  While  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
aground  for  two  hours  she  kept  up  a  constant 
lire,  and  received  the  fire  of  the  battery.  Her 
officers  behaved  in  the  most  cool  and  courageous 
manner,  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the  cause 
which  they  defended." 

The  Morse  took  a  position  at  first  about 
1500  yards  from  the  shore,  and  opened  lire 
upon  the  enemy's  gun-boats,  "disabling  the 
steamer  Curlew. "  Then,  advancing  nearer  to 
the  shore,  the  Morse  directed  her  guns  upon 
the  rebel  battery,  and  continued  firing  until  her 
stock  of  shells  was  all  expended.  The  vessel 
was  struck  by  both  shot  and  shell.  Though 
one  man  was  killed,  the  steamer  suffered  no 
material  injury. 

The  Whitehead  from  a  distance  of  1500  yards 
threAV  ninety-eight  shells,  and  experienced  no 
casualty.  The  Lockwood  expended  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  rounds  of  ammunition, 
throwing  80-pound  and  12-pound  shot,  receiv- 
ing no  damage  in  return.  The  Brinker  threw 
eighty-nine  missiles  into  the  works  of  the  foe, 
and  then  withdrew  for  want  of  ammunition. 
The  J.  N.  Seymour  took  position  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  battery,  pitching  both  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  ramparts,  where  the  flag  of  trea- 
son waved.  Her  fire  was  directed  wholly  upon 
the  barbette  guns  upon  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  battery.  One  manwas  dangerously  wounded. 


and  one  killed.  The  steamer  received  no  harm, 
The  Ceres  opened  first  upon  the  rebel  gun-boats 
with  a  rifled  30-pounder.  After  continuing  this 
fire  vigorously  from  1 1  o'clock  until  2  o'clock, 
the  steamer  then  stood  in  nearer  the  fort  and 
commenced  firing  simultaneously  with  the  rifled 
gun  upon  the  rebel  fleet,  and  with  a  32-pounder 
shell  gun  upon  the  fort.  Two  men  were  slightly 
wounded  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  gun. 
A  shell  struck  the  Ceres  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  splitting  one  of  the  beams,  fell  through  to 
the  lower  deck  and  burst  under  the  boiler,  car- 
rying away  one  of  the  grates  of  the  furnace. 

The  Putnam  opened  fire  with  shrapnel  from 
a  20-pounder  Parrott.  Keeping  up  a  steady 
fire,  it  drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  when  broadside 
to  and  keeping  still  in  motion,  it  commenced 
throwing  shot  and  shell  from  a  32-pounder. 
Most  of  the  enemy's  shot  passed  over  the  steam- 
er. No  one  was  hurt  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
but  little  damage  was  done.  The  Shawsheen 
and  the  Granite  also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
conflict,  inflicting  serious  loss  upon  the  enemy 
and  receiving  none  in  return. 

Roanoke  Inlet,  through  which  the  ships  en- 
tered into  Croatan  Sound,  is  but  two  hundred 
feet  Avide,  and  so  difficult  is  the  channel  that 
great  care  is  necessary  in  threading  it.  It  was 
supposed  that,  at  this  point,  the  rebels  Avould 
plant  their  batteries.  It  Avas  probably  Avell  for 
us  that  they  did  not.  During  the  naA-al  action 
the  transports  Avere  anchored  just  beyond  the 
range  of  the  rebel  guns.  Their  spars  and  rig- 
ging were  croAvded  Avith  soldiers,  clinging  to 
them  like  sAvarming  bees,  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  sublime  spectacle.  Whenever  a  Avell-di- 
rected  shot  accomplished  its  mission,  their 
hearty  cheers  blended  loudly  with  the  tumult 
of  the  battle.  The  Avater  Avas  much  of  the 
time  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  the  transports, 
with  their  croAvded  spars,  Avere  beautifully  re- 
flected in  the  AvaA-es  beloAv, 

It  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  transports  commenced  disembarking  their 
troops  for  the  land  attack.  They  reached  the 
shore  without  opposition.  The  rebel  force, 
which  had  been  concealed  in  the  woods  to  dis- 
pute their  landing,  had  fled  before  the  storm 
of  shells  Avhich  the  gun-boats  had  rained  doAvn 
into  their  covert.  The  operation  of  landing 
impressed  every  eye  with  its  brilliance.  The 
troops  disembarked  from  the  large  steamers 
into  small  boats,  and  these  boats,  sometimes  in 
a  long  string  of  twenty,  Avere  tOAved  by  tugs  as 
near  the  shore  as  the  water  would  permit,  when 
the  toAV-line  was  cast  off  and  the  boats  were 
rowed  to  the  shore.  In  this  Avay  four  thousand 
men  were  landed  in  less  than  an  hour.  By 
11  o'clock  at  night  nearly  the  whole  force  in- 
tended to  storm  the  fort  Avas  on  shore. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Massachusetts  landed  first ; 
then  the  Tenth  Connecticut,  folloAved  by  the 
Fifty-first  New  York,  the  TAventy-first  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania.     The  steam- 
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er  conveying  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts 
grounded  just  after  entering  the  Sound,  and 
her  troops  were  not  put  ashore  until  the  next 
morning. 

As  tlie  sun  rose  Saturday  morning,  February 
8,  every  man  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea  was 
roused  to  activity.  The  eventful,  decisive  day 
had  manifestly  come.  The  rebel  forts  were  to 
be  stormed,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  result  Avould  prove  a  glorious  victory 
or  a  disastrous  defeat.  The  navy  had  nobly 
fulfilled  its  part,  and  now  the  troops  were  to 
march,  with  bare  bosoms,  against  the  batteries 
of  the  foe.  The  boats,  about  9  o'clock,  threw 
a  few  shot  into  the  fort,  and  then  withheld  their 
tire ;  and  while  the  troops  were  marching  to 
the  assault,  engaged  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tions which  had  been  placed  in  the  channel. 
The  rebel  fleet  during  the  night  had  disap- 
peared, their  boats  having  run  up  the  Sound, 
hoping  to  escape  from  the  doom  which  now 
seemed  inevitable. 

The  conflict  on  land  was  short,  fierce,  bloody. 
The  troops,  who  marched  in  three  columns  un- 
der Generals  Foster,  Reno,  and  Parke,  swept 
all  opposition  before  them,  and  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  of  but  about  two  hours'  duration,  gained 
possession  of  the  whole  island.  The  victory 
was  complete.  General  Shaw,  who  command- 
ed the  port,  as  he  delivered  up  his  sword,  said, 
"I  give  up  my  sword  and  surrender  to  you 
five  thousand  men."  The  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Commercial,  who  was  on  board 
the  Union  fleet,  graphically  describes  the  scenes 
of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  To  him  we 
are  much  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  this  narrative.  Speaking  of  the  forts 
and  batteries  so  gallantly  captured,  he  sa3'S : 

"The  works  are  constructed  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  names  by  which  they 
were  known  among  the  rebels  are  Fort  Huger, 
on  Wier's  Point,  northernmost  on  the  shore  of 
the  Island;  Fort  Blanchard  to  the  south  of  this, 
and  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork  Point,  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  channel-bearing  works.  On  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Island,  at  Robb's  Fishery, 
a  battery  mounting  two  guns,  pointed  inland, 
was  erected  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  rebel 
forces  toward  Nag's  Head. 

"Battery  Huger,  on  Wier's  Point,  is  a  semi- 
circular work,  mounting  eight  heavy  thirty-twos 
in  embrasure  in  the  centre,  and  two  en  barbette 
at  each  end,  one  of  which  is  rifled.  A  rear 
curtain,  with  a  salient  angle  in  the  centre,  pro- 
tects the  rear.  A  large  quadrangular  bomb- 
proof occupies  the  centre.  Battery  Blanchard 
;nounts  four  thirty-twos  en  barbette,  with  a  left 
Hanking  curtain  extending  round  to  the  rear, 
n.ittcry  Bartow,  or  Pork  Point  Battery,  is  semi- 
circular, with  a  long  curtain  of  sand  extending 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  right  along  the 
shore.  This  fort  mounts  six  embrasure  guns, 
witli  one  cnijtty  embrasure,  and  three  guns 
mounted  en  barbette.  One  of  the  barbette  guns 
i«  un  80-poundcr.  Ammunition  in  abundance 
was  found  in  tliese  works." 


As  it  is  our  object  in  this  paper  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  achievements  of  the  navy, 
we  must  deny  ourselves  the  privilege  of  nar- 
rating the  heroic  charges  of  the  land  troops. 
Works  so  strongly  fortified,  and  manned  by 
five  thousand  men,  could  not  be  taken,  not- 
withstanding the  bombardment  from  the  fleet, 
without  tlie  most  chivalric  courage.  The  naval 
battle,  as  we  have  mentioned,  commenced  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  and  continued  through 
the  day.  The  next  morning  a  few  shells  were 
thrown  into  such  of  the  rebel  w^orks  as  were 
within  range  of  the  fleet,  and  then  the  army 
commenced  its  perilous  march  to  storm  the 
ramparts.  It  was  a  triumpliant  advance.  No- 
thing could  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  our 
troops.  After  a  day  of  tumult  and  blood,  ev- 
ery flag  of  treason  Avas  in  the  dust,  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floated  victoriously  over  the 
whole  Island.  The  next  morning,  Sunday  the 
9th,  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough  sent  the  follow- 
ing joyful  report  to  Secretary  Welles,  whose  en- 
ergy had  contributed  so  greatly  to  create  the 
engine  Avhich  had  accomplished  results  so  glo- 
rious. 

"Roanoke  is  ours.  The  military  authori- 
ties struck  to  us  yesterday.  Their  means  of 
defense  were  truly  formidable,  and  tliey  were 
used  with  a  determination  worthy  of  a  better 
cau^G.  They  consisted  of  two  elaborately  con- 
structed works,  mounting  together  twenty-two 
heavy  guns,  three  of  them  being  100-pounders 
rifled ;  four  other  batteries  mounting  together 
twenty  guns,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
also  of  large  calibre,  and  some  of  them  rifled ; 
eight  steamers  mounting  two  guns  each,  and 
each  having  a  rifled  gun,  with  a  diameter  of  a 
32-pounder;  a  prolonged  obstruction  of  sunken 
vessels  and  piles  to  thwart  our  advance  ;  and 
altogether  a  body  of  men  numbering  scarcely 
less  than  five  thousand,  of  whom  three  thousand 
are  now  our  prisoners. 

"The  fighting  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  at  about  11  o'clock,  and  was  contin- 
ued till  dark.  The  following  morning  it  was  re- 
newed at  an  early  hour,  and  it  lasted  until  well 
in  the  afternoon,  when,  by  a  bold  charge  of  our 
army,  the  rebel  flag  was  made  to  succumb,  and 
our  own  was  hoisted  every  where  on  the  Island 
in  its  place.  No  attack  could  have  been  more 
completely  executed  ;  and  it  was  carried  out 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements 
made  before  the  expedition  left  Hatteras  In- 
let." 

The  rebel  Commodore  Lynch,  in  his  oflficial 
report,  speaking  of  the  naval  battle,  says : 

"The  fight  lasted  continuously  from  10  a.m. 
till  half  past  5  p.m.,  throughout  wliioli  the  sol- 
diers in  the  battery  sustained  their  position 
with  a  gallantry  which  won  our  warmest  ai)pro- 
bation.  The  fire  was  terrific ;  and  at  times 
the  battery  would  be  enveloped  in  the 'sand 
and  dust  thrown  up  by  shot  and  shell." 

The  killed  of  the  rebels,  who  were  protected 
by  well-constructed  earth-works,  according  to 
the  Richmond  Despatch,  was  but  sixteen.    The 
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Union  loss  of  the  land-force,  according  to  Ap- 
pleton's  Encyclopaedia,  was  thirty-five  killed 
and  two  hundred  wounded.  The  joint  proc- 
lamation issued  on  the  18th  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  by  Fhig-Officer  Goldsborough 
and  General  Burnside,  is  worthy  of  historic 
preservation,  as  showing  the  pure  patriotism 
wliich  animated  the  leaders  of  the  Union  army. 
It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

''The  mission  of  our  joint  expedition  is  not  to  invade 
any  of  your  rights,  but  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  close  with  you  tiie  desolating  war 
brouglit  on  your  State  by  comparatively  a  few  bad  men  in 
yoiu'  midst.  Influenced  infinit'-ly  more  by  the  worst  pas- 
sious  of  human  nature  than  by  any  show  of  elevated  rea- 
son, they  aie  still  urging  you  astray  to  gratify  theix-  un- 
holy purposes. 

"•They  impose  npon  your  credulity  by  telling  you  of 
wicked  and  even  diabolical  intentions  on  our  part — of  our 
desire  to  destroy  your  freedom,  demolish  your  property, 
liberate  your  slaves,  injure  your  women,  and  such  like 
enormities — all  of  which,  Ave  assure  you,  is  not  only  ridic- 
ulous, but  utterly  and  willfully  false. 

"  We  are  Christians  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  we  pro- 
fess to  know  full  well  and  to  feel  profoundly  the  sacred 
obligations  of  that  character.  No  appreliensions  need  to 
be  entertained  that  the  demands  of  humanity  or  justice 
will  be  disrcf^arded.  We  shall  inflict  no  injury  unless 
forced  to  do  so  by  your  own  acts,  and  upon  this  you  may 
confidentl)'  rely. 

''Those  men  are  your  worst  enemies.  They,  in  truth, 
have  drawn  you  into  your  present  condition,  and  are  the 
real  disturbers  of  your  peace  and  the  happiness  of  your 
firesides. 

''We  invite  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  and 
in  that  of  virtuous  loyalty  and  civilization,  to  separate 
yourselves  at  once  from  their  malign  influence,  to  return 
to  your  allegiance,  and  not  compel  ua  to  resort  further  to 
the  force  under  our  control. 

"The  Government  asks  only  that  its  authority  may  be* 
recognized,  and,  we  repeat,  in  no  manner  or  way  does  it 
desire  to  interfere  with  your  laws,  constitutionally  estab- 
lished, your  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever,  your  prop- 
erty of  any  sort,  your  usages  in  any  respect." 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the  surren- 
der, Sunday,  the  9th,  Commander  Rowan,  by 
order  of  Flag-Officer  Goldsborough,  with  four- 
teen steamers,  pursued  the  rebel  gun-boats  up 
Albemarle  Sound,  hoping  to  find  them  at  Eliz- 
abeth City.  This  was  a  small  town  of  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Pas- 
quotank River,  about  twenty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Reliable  information  had  been  re- 
ceived that  the  rebel  steamers  had  entered  the 
river,  and  had  undoubtedly  sought  refuge  at 
that  place. 

It  was  about  3  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  when 
the  expedition  started  on  this  new  enterprise. 
The  following  steamers  composed  the  fleet : 
Delaware,  Underwriter,  Louisiana,  Lockwood, 
Seymour,  Hetzel,  Shawsheen,  Valley  City,  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  Commodore  Perry,  Ceres,  Morse, 
Whitehead,  and  Brincker.  It  was  about  for- 
ty miles  from  Roanoke  Island  across  Albemarle 
Sound  and  up  the  broad  bay,  called  Pasquo- 
tank River,  to  Elizabeth  City.  As  the  steam- 
ers pressed  rapidly  along  over  the  shallow  wa- 
ters of  this  vast  inland  sea  they  discovered  in 
the  afternoon  three  small  rebel  steamers,  to 
which  they  gave  chase ;  but  as  the  darkness 
came  on  the  rebels  escaped.  There  was  a  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  which  the  flo- 


tilla steamed  slowly  and  cautiously;  and  a  lit- 
tle after  8  o'clock  they  anchored  about  ten  miles 
below  Port  Cobb,  where  the  rebels  had  a  bat- 
tery, under  the  protection  of  whose  guns  the 
fugitive  fleet  was  clustered. 

In  consequence  of  the  tremendous  bombard- 
ment of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  haste  in 
which  the  pursuit  had  been  undertaken,  the 
steamers  were  but  slenderly  provided  with  am- 
munition, having  but  twenty-two  rounds  for 
each  gun.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  not 
to  waste  a  single  charge.  Commander  Rowan 
assembled  on  board  his  flag-ship  all  the  com- 
missioned officers,  informed  them  of  his  plans 
of  operation  for  the  next  day,  and  enjoined  it 
upon  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  until  the  order 
was  given,  but  to  endeavor  to  run  the  enemy 
down,  converting  the  steamers,  into  so  many 
rams,  and  then  boarding  the  foe  to  engage  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  the  10th,  the 
flotilla  weighed  anchor,  and  in  tlic  following 
order  advanced  to  meet  the  foe :  The  Under- 
writer, Perry,  Morse,  and  Delaware  led  to  re- 
connoitre. On  their  right  flank  came  the  Ceres, 
followed  by  the  remaining  steamers.  Their 
object  was  to  run  the  battery,  for  they  had  not 
sufficient  ammunition  to  attempt  to  silence  it. 
Two  of  the  steamers,  however,  the  Valley  City 
and  the  Whitehead,  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
the  flotilla  had  passed  the  battery,  to  leave  the 
line,  and,  turning  back,  to  attack  the  rebel 
works  in  reverse. 

Fort  Cobb  was  on  a  point  of  land  projecting 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  estuary,  where 
it  began  rapidly  to  narrow.  It  was  armed  with 
four  heavy  32-pounders.  The  rebel  Commo- 
dore Lynch  commanded  it  in  person.  There 
was  moored  opposite  the  fort,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  the  schooner  Black  Warrior,  which 
carried  two  32-poundcrs.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  flotilla,  almost  without  ammunition,  to  run 
the  gauntlet  through  a  narrow  channel  between 
the  fort  and  the  schooner.  Just  beyond  the 
battery  the  rebel  gun-boats,  all  prepared  for 
action,  were  drawn  up  diagonally  across  the 
river.  These  steamers  were  armed  with  80 
and  12  pounder  rifled  guns.  The  Union  steam- 
ers, in  passing  through  the  narrow  channel, 
would  be  so  crowded  together  that  it  Avould  be 
scarcely  possible  but  that  every  shot  fired  by 
the  foe  would  strike  some  one  of  them. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  a  desperate  adventure  to 
attempt  to  thread  that  channel  in  the  face  of  such 
a  force  in  front  and  on  both  flanks.  Indeed, 
the  rebels  had  no  idea  that  it  Avould  be  possi- 
ble for  the  fleet  to  accomplish  such  an  achieve- 
ment. The  scene  which  ensued  can  not  be 
better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Com- 
mander Rowan : 

"Our  force  moved  on  silently  and  steadily, 
shot  and  shell  passing  over  the  vessels  in  ad- 
vance, and  falling  thick  and  fast  among  the 
vessels  in  the  main  column.      When  within 
I  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  battery  I  made 
I  signal,  'Dash  at  the  enemy!'     Our  fire  was 
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then  opened  with  telling  effect,  and  our  vessels 
put  to  their  utmost  speed. 

"The  enemy  seemed  to  become  demoral- 
ized at  this  unexpected  and  determined  move- 
ment. The  Black  Warrior  was  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed  by  her  officers  and  crew.  The 
fort  was  abandoned  as  the  head  of  our  col- 
umn passed  it.  A  dash  was  then  made  at  the 
enemy  drawn  up  inside.  The  Perry,  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  Flusser,  took  the  flag-ship 
Sea  Bird  in  gallant  style,  running  her  down 
and  sinking  her,  making  prisoners  of  her  offi- 
cers and  crew.  The  Underwriter  made  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Beaufort.  The  Ceres  ran 
ahead  and  took  possession  of  the  Ellis.  Some 
of  the  crew  of  the  Ellis,  in  making  their  escape 
on  shore,  were  killed  and  wounded  by  our  mus- 


ketry. Among  the  wounded  was  Midshipman 
Jackson,  who  was  taken  on  board  the  Hetzel, 
where  he  received  every  possible  care  and  at- 
tention. He  survived  but  a  few  hours,  and 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  his  rank. 
The  Delaware  boarded  and  hauled  down  the 
rebel  flag  of  the  Fanny,  which  had  been  de- 
serted and  set  on  fire." 

In  this  impetuous  assault  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  battery  or  to  the  armed  schoon- 
er as  our  little  fleet,  regardless  of  the  storm  of 
shell  and  grape,  rushed  at  its  highest  speed 
through  the  channel  and  dashed  into  the  midst 
of  the  panic-stricken  rebel  gun-boats.  A  hand- 
to-hand  fight  ensued  with  revolvers,  bayonets, 
and  sabres.  Many  of  the  rebels,  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape,  leaped  into  the  water,  and  not 
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a  few  were  drowned.  The  struggle  was  short, 
desperate,  and  decisive.  Scarcely  fifteen  min- 
utes elapsed  after  our  fleet  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  foe  ere  the  victory  was  no  longer 
contested.  The  Black  Warrior  was  abandoned 
and  in  flames.  The  terror-stricken  garrison 
were  fleeing  precipitately  from  the  fort.  Four 
rebel  ships  were  burned,  one  captured,  and  two, 
escaping  from  the  vortex  of  destruction,  ran 
frantically  up  the  river.  In  this  spirited  action 
but  two  were  killed,  and  about  a  dozen  wound- 
ed on  board  the  Union  fleet.  The  rebel  loss 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  ram  principle  was  on  this  occasion  very 
efficiently  brought  into  operation.  The  Com- 
modore Perry  plunged  into  the  Sea  Bird,  near- 
ly cutting  her  in  two.  The  Ceres  ran  down 
the  rebel  steamer  Ellis  £ind  boarded  her.  The 
Underwriter,  in  the  same  style,  captured  the 
Forrest ;  and  thus  did  the  Delaware  assail  and 
seize  the  Fanny.  There  was  the  most  intense 
eagerness  on  board  every  Union  steamer  to  get 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  near  as  possible, 
in  contact  with  the  foe.  The  two  boats  which 
escaped,  the  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  ran  up  the 
river,  and  entered  the  canal  which  leads  to 
Norfolk. 

The  rebels  Avho  escaped  from  the  gun-boats 
fled  to  the  little  village  called  Elizabeth  City, 
and  immediately  commenced  firing  the  princi- 
pal buildings.  Most  of  the  population  had  de- 
serted their  homes  under  the  delusion  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  expedition  to  burn  the 
place,  and  to  inflict  every  species  of  wanton  in- 
jury upon  the  inhabitants.  Commander  Row- 
an immediately  ran  three  or  four  of  his  steam- 
ers alongside  of  the  wharves.  As  he  ap- 
proached he  saw  a  battery  of  field-artillery 
rapidly  retreating  down  one  of  the  streets. 
Some  of  his  men  landed  and  arrested  Lieuten- 
ant Scroggs,  an  artillery  officer  of  the  Wise 
Legion,  who  was  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
apply  the  torch  to  their  dwellings.  Several 
were  already  in  flames.  But  Commander  Row- 
an, as  soon  as  he  witnessed  the  Vandalism  of 
the  foe,  conscious  that  they  would  impute  the 
crime  to  him,  summoned  all  back  to  the  fleet. 

"I  immediately,"  said  he,  "ordered  all  our 
people  on  board  their  respective  ships,  and  that 
no  visitors  between  shore  and  ships  should  be 
permitted.  Some  of  the  defenseless  inhabit- 
ants, men  and  women,  came  to  the  wharf  to 
implore  me  to  save  their  houses  and  property 
from  destruction.  But  I  refused  to  allow  a 
man  to  move,  knowing  that  if  I  acceded  to 
their  request  we  would  be  charged  with  Vandal- 
ism as  incendiaries." 

Commander  Rowan  assured  the  inhabitants 
that  he  came  not  to  injure  their  beautiful  vil- 
lage, but  to  give  them  protection.  Thus  en- 
couraged, as  the  terrified  yet  maddened  rebel 
troops  fled,  they  ceased  to  apply  the  torch,  and 
the  flames  were  gradually  extinguished.  Sev- 
eral of  the  best  buildings,  however,  and  among 


them  the  Court-house,  were  destroyed.  The 
negroes,  at  all  times  and  every  where,  patri- 
otic, guided  by  almost  a  divine  instinct  which 
enabled  them  to  see  that  to  which  the  poor 
whites  were  blind,  flocked  in  rejoicing  crowds 
to  the  landing-place,  with  exuberance  of  ex- 
ultation which  even  the  presence  of  their  sullen 
masters  could  not  restrain.  They  came  with 
their  baskets  loaded  with  poultry,  eggs,  and 
other  luxuries,  and  received  in  payment  high- 
er prices  than  they  asked.  Thus  terminated 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  though  one  of  the 
shortest,  naval  engagements  which  had  thus 
far  occurred  during  the  war.  At  forty-five 
minutes  after  9  o'clock  not  a  rebel  flag  could 
be  seen  floating,  any  where.  At  six  minutes 
past  9  we  opened  our  fire  upon  the  gun-boats 
and  the  battery.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past 
9  the  schooner  struck  her  colors,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  the  rebel  garrison  fled 
from  the  fort,  waving  a  flag  in  signal  to  the 
gun-boats  to  run  on  shore  and  save  themselves 
as  they  could.  At  forty-five  minutes  past  9 
the  work  was  done,  and  the  Delaware  was 
moored  at  the  wharf  of  Elizabeth  City. 

Having  effected  the  destruction  of  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  and  other  governmental  stores 
at  Elizabeth  City  the  fleet  was  Avithdrawn  to 
Cobb's  Point.  Three  days  were  then  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  military  works  and 
the  enginery  with  which  the  rebels  could  avail 
themselves  in  their  infamous  assault  against 
their  country's  flag.  On  Tuesday,  February 
11,  Commander  Murray,*  with  four  steamers, 
was  sent  to  Edenton.  This  was  a  small  town, 
of  about  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants,  of  some 
military  importance  from  its  situation  at  the 
head  of  Edenton  Bay  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chowan  River. 

The  expedition  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  about  half  past  eight  in  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  12th.  Cautiously  they  entered, 
through  the  intricate  harbor,  the  Lockwood  in 
the  advance.  No  resistance  was  offered.  At 
half  past  ten  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
town.  A  flying  regiment  of  artillery  took  to 
their  wings  without  firing  a  shot.  The  in- 
habitants also  fled  in  terror,  as  they  had  been 
informed  by  their  base  deceivers  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Elizabeth  City  had  been  surrendered 
to  indiscriminate  massacre.  These  foolish  fears 
were,  however,  soon  quieted.  A  few  cannon 
were  destroyed,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pro- 
visions captured,  and  after  remaining  about 
two  hours,  during  which  time  they  were  visited 
by  the  authorities  and  others,  many  of  whom 
professed  sentiments  of  loyalty,  they  returned 
to  the  fleet.  Thus  the  spacious  waters  of 
Pamlico  and  Albermarle  Sounds  were  swept  of 
the  flag  of  the  rebellion. 


*  Commander  S.  C.  Rowan,  in  his  Eeport,  as  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  says,  "•Lieut.  Com.  Mur- 
ray." But  in  the  Report  published  in  the  Reb.  Record 
his  name  is  signed  Maury. 
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TUB  PRINCE  OF   KITNG, 


THE  PKINCE  OF  KUNG. 

THIS  Prince,  son  of  the  Emperor  Tau- 
kwang,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Hein-fung, 
uncle  and  guardian  to  the  present  Emperor, 
and  for  more  than  three  years  Regent  of  the 
Empire,  whose  likeness  I  herewith  inclose,  fills 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

Emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Court,  in 
18G0,  to  save  the  capital  and  the  throne  by 
prudent  negotiation  at  a  time  when  the  Em- 
peror was  flying  from  his  burning  palaces,  and 
when  the  victorious  Allies  were  in  possession  of 
the  gates  of  Peking,  he  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time  the  central  figure  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  China.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  first  and 
only  prince  of  the  blood  who  ever  condescended 
to  treat  in  person  with  the  feared  and  hated 
foreigner.  Tiie  present  is  not  an  inopportune 
time  for  noticing  the  career  and  character  of 
this  distinguished  individual,  as  by  one  of  those 
sudden  revolutions,  less  frequent  in  Peking  than 
in  other  Oriental  courts,  he  has  lately  fallen 
from  his  high  position. 

I  have  seen  him  on  two  occasions  —  once 
when  our  Minister,  Mr.  Purlingame,  went  to  the 
Foreign  i'anicn  to  take  leave  of  his  Highness, 
and  again,  a  few  days  later,  when  the  ])rincc 
paid  Mr.  Hurlingiime  a  farewell  visit  at  the 
United  States  Legation. 


The  Foreign  Yamen  is  not  a  very  princely 
looking  establishment.  A  cluster  of  weather- 
beaten  buildings,  one  story  in  height,  floored 
with  brick,  and  glazed  with  paper,  exhibiting 
in  every  part  a  sad  spectacle  of  dust  and  decay, 
while  in  the  front  court  a  huge  tree,  complete- 
ly dead,  a  suggestive  symbol,  stretched  its 
leafless  branches  over  the  entrance ;  it  looked 
more  akin  to  the  buildings  in  which  the  king 
of  Ashantee  holds  his  grand  palaver  than  to  the 
stately  edifices  of  our  Western  governments. 
Since  then  the  mandarins  have  been  trying 
how  far  an  application  of  paint  can  bring  back 
its  departed  glory ;  but,  alas !  no  artifice  car. 
avail  to  restore  sap  to  the  withered  tree,  and  ji 
few  days  ago  the  axe  was  ajjplied  to  its  root  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate — "  Cut  it  down,  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?" — Dli  vertant  omen 
J'aneste  ! 

It  can  not  be  said  that  Prince  Kung  is  a  very 
princely-looking  ])ersonagc.  Though  of  Tartar 
blood  unmixed,  his  piiysiognomy  is  Chinese  of 
the  Chinese.  With  an  eye  of  most  celestial 
obrujuity,  and  a  nose,  whose  elevation  scarcely 
interferes  with  the  afiectioniUe  glances  which 
one  organ  might  be  supposed  to  cast  at  its 
image  reflected  in  the  other,  his  features  are  a 
tyi)e  of  liis  race.  Tiiey  are  not,  lioAvever,  alto- 
gether (lisMgrecable  as  an  index  of  the  inner 
man.      Though  cx])ressive  of  indolence,  they 
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also  bespeak  a  prevalent  good  -  nature ;  and 
though  in  repose,  they  settle  into  a  heaviness 
which  suggests  the  predominance  of  a  sensual 
element ;  they  are  lit  up  with  flashes  of  intelli- 
gence when  he  begins  to  speak.  His  utterance 
is  extremely  rapid  and  evinces  acuteness  rather 
than  depth.  The  good  sense  which  makes  him 
willing  to  be  led  rather  than  a  capacity  to  di- 
rect, constitutes  his.  chief  merit,  and  well  were 
it  for  China  if  he  could  be  restored  to  his  lost 
dignity,  and  retain  it  until  his  imperial  nephew 
attains  his  full  majority.  That,  however,  can 
not  be,  for  though  he  might  be  reinvested  with 
the  title  of  Regent,  his  influence  is  gone  be- 
yond recovery. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  exj)lain  the  na- 
ture of  the  game  which  has  lately  occasioned 
so  much  shuffling  among  the  great  cards  in  the 
court,  and  in  which  the  Prince  has  been  a  loser. 
The  two  emj)resses — one  of  them  the  chief  wife 
of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the  other  a  concubine, 
who  became  mother  to  his  only  child,  now  ten 
years  of  age — were  noininally  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  with  co-ordinate  authority. 
The  real  power,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of 
Prince  Kung,  who  bore  the  title  of  E-chemj- 
wanff,  Prince-counselor. 

In  process  of  time  this  state  of  things  seems 
to  have  become  distasteful  to  the  imperial  la- 
dies, who  naturally  desired  to  be  something 
more  than  maternal  guardians  of  his  young 
Majesty.  Displeased,  too,  Avith  what  they  chose 
to  regard  as  the  arrogant  bearing  of  Prince 
Kung,  they  resolved  to  attcm])t  his  overthrow. 
Willing  instruments  were  not  wanting.  An  in- 
dictment Avas  trumped  up,  charging  the  Prince 
with  malversation  in  oflicc  and  disrespect  to- 
ward his  Majesty ;  and  an  edict  fulminated  in 
the  name  of  the  boy  emperor,  without  waiting 
for  a  formal  trial,  stripping  the  Prince  of  all 
his  honors  excepting  his  hereditary  princedom. 
Had  Prince  Kung  attempted  resistance  he  must 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  more 
firmly  in  power,  or,  failing  in  that,  have  drawn 
down  utter  destruction  on  his  own  head.  Tlie 
one  he  seems  never  to  have  sought,  and  the 
other  he  dreaded  too  much  to  provoke  it. 

All  unprepared  for  such  a  crisis,  Avhich  is 
the  best  proof  that  he  never  thought  of  en- 
croaching on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  he 
bent  like  a  reed  before  the  storm,  prostrated 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  confessed 
his  faults  with  floAving  tears.  The  tAvo  ladies 
kncAv  they  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him; 
and  after  thrusting  him  into  the  A'ery  dust  be- 
neath their  slippers  they  have  raised  him  up 
again,  restoring  one  by  one  all  his  offices  and 
titles,  except  that  of  E-cheng-wang,  Prince- 
counselor — equivalent  to  regent  or  vice-regent. 
The  regency  is  now  in  their  hands,  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  Kung-wang  an  instrument 
to  effect  their  purposes,  instead  of  their  being, 
as  they  seemed,  idle  pieces  of  court  pageantry, 
called  into  the  fore-ground  at  the  beck  of  the 
Prince. 

Two  kings  ruled  Sparta  with  great  harmony, 


and  two  Consuls  governed  Rome  Avith  great 
success ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  Avhether 
tAvo  Avomen,  educated  after  the  Chinese  fasli- 
ion — I.  e.,  uneducated  —  can  succeed  in  man- 
aging the  reins  of  this  great  Government. 

When  the  Prince  came  to  the  Legation  to 
return  Mr.  Burlingame's  farcAvell  visit  ques- 
tions of  policy  had  all  been  discussed,  details 
of  business  settled,  and  nothing  remained  for 
his  Highness  to  do  but  to  say  his  novissima 
verba,  and  haA'e  his  likeness  taken,  as  a  con  - 
tribution  tOAvard  the  embellishment  of  a  room 
in  our  Department  of  State. 

The  chief  mandarins  of  his  suite,  some  of 
Avhom  are  heads  of  dei)artments  in  the  Govern- 
ment, Avere  also  taken  ;  and  as  the  process  Avas 
tedious,  the  Prince  amused  himself  by  looking 
at  picture-books. 

One  of  the  prints  seemed  to  strike  his  fancy. 
It  represented  tAvo  girls  standing  in  a  boat  and 
Avaving  a  fareAvcll  to  their  friends  on  shore, 
Avhile  they  sung — 

''Our  bark  is  ou  the  azure  main, 
Are  all  our  dreams  of  hope  in  \'ain? 
And  shall  we  never  meet  again? 
Mine  own,  forget-me-not." 

The  sentiment  being  explained  to  him  he 
thought  it  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  or- 
dered TuJtg-ta-jin,  Vice-President  of  one  of  the 
Boards,  a  fine-looking  old  man,  and  a  scholar 
of  the  highest  rank,  to  turn  it  into  Chinese 
verse.  This  Avas  so  promptly  and  successfully 
done  that  the  Prince  selected  another,  and  or- 
dered Ean-}/uen,  a  Manclfii  of  still  higher  rank, 
to  undertake  the  task  of  A-ersification.  We  ex- 
pected the  old  statesman  to  decline  or  make  a 
failure ;  but  he  did  neither.  In  almost  as  short 
a  time  as  I  occupy  in  relating  the  circumstance 
Pan  produced  a  neat  little  ode,  Avritten  currente 
calanio,  Avith  floAving  caligraphy  and  faultless 
metre ;  and  without  being  defaced  by  a  single 
erasure. 

We  Avere  interested  in  this  poetical  contest, 
not  only  as  a  pleasant  episode  in  the  midst  of 
dry  discussions,  or  still  drier  formalities,  but  as 
a  specimen  of  the  national  culture.  The  com- 
petitors Avere  not  tAvo  shepherds  singing  rude 
distiches,  Avith  another  shepherd  for  their  um- 
pire, but  men  Avho  had  Avon  their  high  positions 
by  the  competition  of  the  pen. 

In  theory  the  door  to  civil  honors  and  emolu- 
ments is  only  opened  to  successful  scholarship  ; 
and  the  system,  though  no  longer  administered 
in  its  original  purity,  still  has  the  effect  of 
draAving  able  and  accomplished  men  into  the 
public  service.  In  this  respect  our  OAvn  Gov- 
ernment might  be  the  better  for  taking  a  leaf 
from  the  experience  of  China. 

On  taking  leaA'e  the  mandarins  assured  Mr. 
Burlingame  that,  though  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment treats  all  foi^^ign  ministers  Avith  respect, 
they  had  never  given  any  one  such  signal  dem- 
onstrations of  personal  regard. 

Nor  Avas  this  altogether  the  language  of  adu- 
lation. By  his  affable  manners,  and  the  cordial 
interest  Avhich  he  ahvays  manifested  in  their 
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welfare,  Mr.  Burlingame  succeeded  in  concilia- 
ting the  good-will  of  the  mandarins  in  an  un- 
common degree.  In  the  darkest  days  of  our 
national  conflict,  and  without  the  support  of  a 
single  man-of-war,  he  caused  our  flag  to  be  re- 
spected, and,  in  connection  with  Sir  F.  Bruce, 
he  initiated  a  policy  which,  if  acted  on,  will  re- 
move the  old  jealousies  of  the  Treaty  Powers, 
and  combine  their  influence  in  the  laudable  en- 
terprise of  fostering  a  new  civilization  in  this 
ancient  empire. 

May  our  next  minister  be  as  worthy  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  his 
country ! 
Peking,  June  1,  1865.  Wm.  H.  MaRTIN. 


ELDERTHORPE'S  IDEA. 

INSANE  people  sometimes  have  very  odd  no- 
tions. I  have  been  with  all  manner  of  de- 
ranged cases,  and  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
many  things  which  surprised  me  wonderfully. 
There  is  such  cunning  and  penetration  in  many 
of  them  that  you  can  scarcely  believe  but  that 
their  minds  are  sound.  Some  will  hold  long 
conversations  with  you  as  intelligently  on  diffi- 
cult topics  as  a  great  many  individuals  who  pro- 
fess to  be  very  learned,  and  even  more  so.  In 
one  of  the  asylums  especially,  not  far  from  this 
city,  I  have  spent  considerable  time,  frequently 
visiting  it  to  study  the  characters  of  the  different 
patients  in  pursuance  of  their  separate  whims. 
One  in  particular  I  became  interested  in.  He 
was  a  fine  looking  man,  with  a  high,  noble  fore- 
head, and  raven  hair.  He  was  apparently  in 
the  prime  of  life,  tall  and  straight.  There  was 
one  thing  I  noticed  about  him  strange ;  he  was 
continually  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  stopping  suddenly  now  and  then, 
and  bending  his  head  as  if  listening  very  at- 
tentively. 

One  morning  I  went  in  the  public  room,  where 
he  happened  to  be.  He  walked  up  to  me  and 
took  my  arm. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  me  confidently  aside, 
"  the  power  that  I  have  over  other  men?" 

"No,  Mr.  Elderthorpe,"  replied  I,  wishing  to 
draw  him  out,  "What  is  it?" 

"Let  us  seat  ourselves  here  and  I  will  tell 
you,"  said  he.  "You  are  the  very  first  person 
whom  I  have  honored  with  my  confidence  on 
this  subject,  for  I  consider  you  an  honorable 
man,  incapable  of  betraying  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you.     Is  this  so  ?" 

I  promised  to  keep  it  an  eternal  secret. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  he,  "I  have  the 
power  of  hearing  any  thing  a  person  says  of  me, 
no  matter  where  he  is;  that  is,  if  1  liave  known 
the  person  before.     Do  you  doubt  it?" 

"It  is  very  strange,  Mr.  J^lderthorpc,"  said 
I,  "but  I  can  not  disbelieve  your  word." 

"Listen!"  exclaimed  he,  "and  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  first  became  aware  of  it." 

I  suppose  you  know,  he  continued,  that  I 


have  always  been  very  rich,  having  been  the 
only  heir  to  the  fortune  of  my  father.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  I  had  all  the  money  I  could  wish 
for,  I  had  a  house  of  my  own,  with  servants 
ready  to  gratify  every  whim,  however  extrava- 
gant. But  an  idle  life  would  not  suit  me,  so  I 
established  myself  in  business,  more  for  the  em- 
ployment than  the  profits  which  might  come 
from  it. 

One  morning  I  awoke  rather  late,  and  what 
was  my  surprise  to  hear  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen  talking  about  me. 

"I  wonder,"  says  Betty,  the  cook,  "if  mas- 
ter is  awake  yet.  Here's  the  omelet  and  steak 
all  getting  cold.  I  never  saw  such  a  sleepy- 
head as  he  is." 

"Yes,  just  like  him,"  chimed  in  Susan,  the 
chambermaid;  "here  it  is  nearly  ten  o'clock, 
and  he  not  out  of  the  room  yet,  which  I  must 
clear  up  if  it  takes  till  midnight." 

"A  queer  Dick  master  is,  sure  enough," 
struck  up  Thomas,  the  coachman.  "  Some  days 
he  will  order  the  carriage  to  meet  him  at  a  cer- 
tain place,  and  then  come  home  hours  after  and 
want  to  know  where  the  deuce  I  am." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes  in  astonishment  at  finding 
myself  awake  and  hearing  this  conversation.  I 
drew  the  curtains  of  my  bed  aside  and  looked 
out;  the  sun  was  sliining  brightly  through  the 
window,  not  leaving  a  doubt  but  that  it  was 
broad  daylight.  What  could  it  mean  ?  They 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  bold  as  to  come 
outside  of  my  room  door  and  talk  in  that  man- 
ner. I  lay  very  quiet  and  listened  with  all  my 
ears;  but  hearing  nothing  more  I  rang  for 
Thomas,  who  acted  as  my  valet  de  chambre  in 
the  sickness  of  rran9ois. 

"Come,  come,  Thomas,"  cried  I,  as  he  en- 
tered; "it  must  be  very  late.  Bring  me  my 
stockings  and  dressing-gown  instantly!" 

"  All  right.  Sir!"  said  he;  "  nothing  gives  me 
so  much  pleasure  as  to  wait  upon  your  Honor." 
"I  suppose  my  breakfast  is  cold  waiting  for- 
me, is  it  not  ?" 

' '  Oh  no,  Sir.  I  heard  the  cook  say  as  how 
she  just  took  it  from  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  as 
warm  as  toast." 

"Thomas,  I  am  a  queer  Dick  sometimes,  am 
•I  not?" 

"  Never  so  to  me,  Sir." 
"What,  not  when  I  order  the  coach  to  meet 
me  at  a  certain  place,  and  then  come  back,  liours 
after,  and  want  to  know  where  the  deuce  yt)u 
are  ?" 

Thomas  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment. 
He  stopped  brushing  my  coat  and  stared  at  me 
half  frightened. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?". 
"  I  believe  your  Honoris  a  witch,  sure  enough, 
or  else  have  the  ears  of  scandal." 

"Oh,  never  mind  what  I  am,"  said  I;  "I 
have  the  means  of  knowing  what  you  are  about." 
I  may  as  well  say  that  I  was  as  much  sur- 
jjrised  as  he  was  at  all  this,  althougli  I  became 
all  the  more  convinced  of  my  newly-acquired 
powers,  which  I  had  so  often  longed  for,  but 
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never  expected  to  realize.     I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve it. 

"If  it  is  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  "what  an  ad- 
vantage I  will  have  over  my  fellow-men  !" 

I  went  down  to  my  office  quite  elated.  There 
Dodge,  my  book-keeper,  was  busily  engaged 
posting  his  ledger,  while  the  diligent  clerks 
scarcely  looked  from  their  work  at  my  approach. 
''  Good-morning,  Sir,"  said  Dodge,  looking 
up. 

"Any  thing  new?"  said  I.  "Nobody  been 
in  to  see  me,  has  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  Brown  was  in  a  while  ago  to  see  you 
about  that  land  of  yours  in  Sussex  County." 
"Well,  did  he  make  an  offer.  Dodge?" 
"No,  Sir;  but  there  he  is  now  to  speak  for 
himself." 

"Ah,  good-morning,  Mr.  Brown!"  said  I. 
"  Glad  to  see  you.     How  are  you  to-day  ?" 
"Never  better,  Sir;  never  better." 
"Take  a  seat  by  the  fire.     Folks  all  well,  I 
suppose?" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  except  Sally,  who 
has  been  suffering  with  a  cold  for  the  last  week 
or  so." 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  I. 
' '  Mr.  Elderthorpe,  I  came  to  see  you  about 
that  land  of  yours  in  Sussex  County.      How 
much  do  you  want  for  it?" 

"Let  me  see,  there  is  fifty  acres,  is  there 
not?" 

"Yes,  just  fifty,  I  believe,"  replied  Brown. 
"  Well,  if  you  wish  to  buy  it  you  may  have  it 
for  $5000." 

"  I  would  like  to  buy  it  well  enough,  but  not 
at  that  figure  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Elderthorpe. 
I  would  never  get  my  money  back." 

"Oh  pshaw!  Brown,  nonsense,  nonsense." 
"It  is  very  poorly  situated.  Sir.      The  barn 
and  other  out-buildings  are  not  good.     Besides, 
that  bog  in  the  centre  of  the  farm  is  totally  use- 
less." 

"Well,  Brown,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with 
you  ;  you  may  have  it  for  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  cash." 

"No,  no,  Mr,  P^lderthorpe,  that  is  too  much 
yet.  I  can  not  afford  to  Rive  you  more  than 
four  thousand  five  hundrcu  for  it." 

"  I'll  think  of  it,"  said  I,  "and  let  you  know 
by  to-morrow  morning." 

Now  I  told  him  this  on  purpose  to  test  my 
newly -acquired  power,  which,  although  I  had 
before  proved  to  my  satisfaction,  I  was  fearful 
lest  I  had  already  lost.  As  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
therefore,  I  picked  up  a  newspaper,  apparently 
very  intent  upon  its  columns.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  heard  voices  ringing  in  my  ear. 

"Halloa,  Brown  !"  said  one  whom  I  imme- 
diately recognized  as  my  friend  Jones. 
"Where  have  you  been?" 
"Just  come  from  Elderthorpe's  ofiice." 
"  Did  you  ask  him  about  that  land  in  Sussex 
County  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Brown.  "He  asked  me  five 
thousand  dollars  for  it  at  first,  but  I've  got  him 
all  right  now." 


"How?"  asked  Jones. 

"  Why,  I  offered  him  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred for  it,  and  he  said  he  would  think  of  it, 
which,  with  Elderthorpe,  you  know,  is  just  the 
same  as  letting  me  have  it." 

"  Is  it,  my  friend  ?"  said  I  to  myself.  "  We'll 
see  about  that." 

"  You  was  very  foolish,"  said  Jones  again, 
"to  offer  him  that.  Why,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
quagmire.  I  would  not  give  him  three  thou- 
sand." 

"Oh  pshaw!"  replied  Brown;  "you  don't 
know  half  its  advantages.  There  is  to  be  a 
new  railroad  built  through  there  next  spring 
which  will  send  property  up  twenty-five  per 
cent.  That  place  is  worth  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars to-day;  but  I  had  to  beat  him  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  for  that  is  business,  you  know." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  I  aloud,  "that  railroad 
affiiir  is  new  to  me." 

"What  railroad  is  that.  Sir?"  asked  Dodge, 
the  book-keeper. 

"Oh!  one  I  just  saw  here  in  the  paper,"  I 
replied. 

At  that  moment  Ned  Payne,  my  cousin,  en- 
tered. Ned  was  a  young  man,  not  quite  as  old 
as  myself,  and  very  handsome.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  fascinating  about  his  dark  eyes.  I 
always  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  believed  he 
sincerely  returned  my  affection.  He  was  not  as 
rich  as  I  was  then,  but,  as  he  was  the  only  heir 
to  my  property,  he  looked  forward,  some  day, 
to  independence ;  that  is,  if  I  died  without  chil- 
dren. 

"Bob,"  said  he  to  me,  as  he  entered,  "are 
you  going  to  the  party  to  night?" 

"I  didn't  know  any  thing  about  it,  Ned. 
Where  is  it  to  be  ?" 

"Why!  didn't  I  give  you  the  invitation  the 
other  day  !     Why  no  !  here  it  is  now !" 

"Miss  Diamond,  is  it  ?  requests  the  pleasure, 
and  so  forth." 

"Yes.     Are  you  going?"  asked  Ned. 
"I  guess  so.    I  don't  know  any  thing  to  pre- 
vent me,"  replied  I. 

"I  wonder  if  that  detestable  Miss  Dolly 
Smith  will  be  there.  I  never  saw  such  con- 
sequential airs  as  that  young  creature  has.  I 
pity  the  man  that  gets  her." 

Now  Miss  Dolly  Smith  was  one  whom  I  pro- 
fessedly admired  ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  a  little 
irritated,  when  I  said, 

"  I  intend  calling  upon  her,  and  ascertaining 
whether  she  wishes  to  go  or  not.  I  disagree 
with  you  in  your  opinion  of  her,  however,  for 
it  is  seldom  you  see  a  more  agreeable  young  lady. " 
"Poor  taste,  Bob,  poor  taste!  But  you 
will  find  that  out  soon  enough.  Any  how, 
don't  fail  to  be  there." 

I  promised  punctual  attendance,  and  he  went 
out.  I  could  not,  at  that  time,  account  for  his 
dislike  of  this  lady,  in  whom  I  saw  so  much  to 
admire ;  but  I  could  shrewdly  guess  afterward 
that  it  would  have  been  the  same  with  any 
other,  for  he  had  a  very  particular  aversion 
to  my  marrying  at  all. 
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However,  I  called  upon  Miss  Smith,  as  pro- 
posed, and  she  acquiescing,  we  were  soon  riding 
swiff Iv  along  to  the  residence  of  Miss  Diamond. 
Dolly  was  my  especial  favorite,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. She  was  one  of  your  light  beauties,  or 
"blondes,"  as  I  believe  society  calls  them, 
with  golden  hair,  and  merry  blue  eyes.  Be- 
sides this,  her  laugh  was  as  the  music  of  many 
waters,  her  lips  as  ripe  and  red  as  cherries. 
She  was  all  life,  good-nature,  and  fun.  Ah, 
how  I  love  to  linger  on  her  charms ! 

Arrived  at  the  ball-room,  we  were  met  on  all 
sides  by  acquaintances,  who  were  eager  in  their 
salutations.  Before  the  dancing  commenced 
I  became  involved  in  a  debate  with  two  elderly 
gentlemen — Billings  and  Spencer — on  politics. 
I  evidently  had  the  advantage  of  them,  which 
Billings  was  not  long  in  acknowledging,  can- 
didly and  politely,  as  became  a  gentleman  :  but 
Spencer  still  held  out  till  the  music  struck  up, 
and  I  was  forced  away  by  the  young  ladies. 

"  What  a  nice  man  that  Billings  is,"  said  I 
to  mvself,  "while  that  Spencer  is  a  regular 
boori" 

But  just  at  that  moment  I  heard  a  buzzing  in 
my  ear,  and,  listening  intently,  though  unob- 
served, heard  the  two  I  had  just  left  conversing 
together. 

"Isn't  that  Elderthorpe  the  most  conceited 
fellow  you  ever  saw?"  said  Billings.  "I  was 
afraid  to  carry  the  argument  any  farther  for 
fear  of  getting  him  angry :  he  is  so  weak-mind- 
ed as  to  take  offense  at  such  things." 

"Oh,  you  hypocrite!"  said  I,  between  my 
teeth  ;   "  I  wisli  I  had  you  by  the  throat." 

"What's  tlie  matter  with  you?"  asked  Dolly, 
at  my  side;   "you  grit  your  teeth  horribly." 

"Nothing,"  said  I.  "Do  you  see  Miss 
Hamilton,  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room  ?" 

While  I  thus  distracted  her  attention,  I  list- 
ened for  Spencer's  answer,  expecting  to  hear 
something  perfectly  horrible. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  he,  "about  his  being 
so  weak-minded.  There  Avere  some  things  he 
brought  up  that  I  found  it  pretty  hard  to  get 
over,'  and  I  had  to  talk  around,  talk  around. 
It  strikes  me  that  he  is  a  smart,  sensible  fel- 
low." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  opinion  was  en- 
tirely changed  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  I  took  oc- 
casion during  the  evening  to  shake  him  cord- 
ially by  the  hand,  and  ask  him  how  he  felt, 
while  I  coldly  turned  my  back  upon  Billings. 
Both  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  these  manoeuvres, 
for  I  had  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  concealing 
my  feelings. 

The  band  commenced  playing  a  redowa  polkn, 
and,  clasping  the  fair  Dolly  around  the  waist, 
we  whirled  around  tlie  room  together.  Al- 
though moving  so  rapidly  I  could  distinctly  hear 
Mrs.  Braine  say  to  Mrs.  Guise  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room, 

"  Good  {rracious  !  just  look  at  that  Elderthope 
dance.      Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"My!"  replied  Mrs.  Guise.      "See  how  he 


throws  his  legs ;  I  wonder  if  he  calls  that  accom- 
plished." 

"  Heavens  and  earth !  was  there  ever  such  mo- 
tions? I  don't  see  how  Dolly  stands  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Braine. 

"It  m.akes  me  mad  to  see  those  two  togeth- 
er. He  isn't  half  good  enough  for  her,  with  all 
his  money." 

At  the  end  of  the  dance  I  took  occasion  to 
lead  the  blooming  Dolly,  hanging  on  my  arm, 
over  toward  that  corner. 

"Dear  Mr.  Elderthorpe,"  said  Mrs.  Braine, 
"allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  dan- 
cing— so  graceful,  easy,  and  accomplished." 

I  came  near  laughing  in  the  woman's  face. 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Mrs.  Guise,  "that  it 
is  a  most  agreeable  disappointment.  Some  one 
told  me  that  you  had  never  learned  to  dance." 

I  turned  away,  scarcely  striving  to  conceal 
my  disgust. 

However,  after  passing  a  very  agreeable  even- 
ing, I  conducted  Miss  Dolly  home,  and  was  not 
long  in  seeking  my  bed.  There  I  lay  awake, 
thinking,  thinking.  My  power  was  now  secure. 
I  had  proved  it  in  a  variety  of  instances.  Was 
I  benefited  by  it?  Did  I  wish  to  shake  it  off? 
It  was  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  know  exactly 
what  people  said  of  you.  W^hat  an  advantage 
it  gave  one  in  all  business  transactions!  I  was 
a  superior  being  now.  I  was  rich — independ- 
ent; and  I  did  not  care  for  any  one;  so,  with 
those  who  were  friends  on  account  of  my  mon- 
ey I  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

While  I  lay  in  bed,  thus  reasoning  with  my- 
self, there  came  voices  in  my  ear,  as  of  some 
one  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

"Well,  Dodge,  what  have  you  done  for  me 
to-day?"  said  my  cousin  Ned,  whose  voice  I 
recognized  immcdiatelv. 

"Here  is  five  hundred  dollars  for  you,"  re- 
plied the  book-keeper,  "  which  I  managed  to  get 
hold  of." 

"How?"  asked  Ned. 

"Oh,  in  making  up  my  cash  account,  I 
slightly  altered  one  figure,  and  this  is  the  result." 

"You're  a  trump.  Dodge,  and  deserve  to  be 
richly  rewarded."  • 

"  I  generally  striA'e  to  help  myself, "  answered 
he,  complacently. 

"Good  God!"  said  I  to  myself,  "what  does 
all  this  mean  ?" 

"Confound  the  man !"  cried  Ned,  my  cousin, 
whom  I  had  always  loved  so  dearly;  "why 
don't  he  drop  ofl'?" 

"Why  not  dose  him?"  suggested  Dodge. 
"He  has  got  marriage  in  his  head  too,"  con- 
tinued Ned,  "which  will  be   death  to  all  my 

hopes.      D Dolly  Smith.     1  Avish  she  was 

in  the  infernal  regions  !" 

"Why  not  dose  him?"  said  Dodge  again. 
"  Dose  him  with  what?"  cried  my  cousin. 
"Arsenic  is  good." 
"  Too  sudden — too  sudden  !" 
"  What  then  ?"  asked  Dodge. 
"I  don't  know.      I'll   think  of  it,"  replied 
Ned,  gloomily.      "  Good-niglit !" 
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"Oil,  Ned,  Ned,"  cried  I,  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  heart,  "who  would  have  thought  you 
would  thus  return  my  kindness!" 

I  cursed  the  faculty,  which  I  before  had  glo- 
ried over,  in  thus  making  this  thing  known  to 
me.  All  night  I  tossed  to  and  fro  in  an  agony 
of  spirit,  most  miserably  wretched. 

In  the  morning  I  arose  pale  and  haggard. 
Thomas  started  on  seeing  me,  but  as  I  did  not 
wish  any  conversation  he  said  nothing.  Dodge 
saluted  me  with  his  usual  Good-morning  !  but  I 
turned  my  back  on  him  and  did  not  answer. 
My  mind  was  made  up  to  let  things  go  on  as 
usual ;  I  would  not  yet  explode  the  mine  which 
was  preparing  beneath  the  feet  of  the  two  col- 
leagues. I  would  bide  my  time.  However,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  I  took  occasion,  while 
Dodge  was  at  dinner,  to  cast  my  eye  over  the 
cash  account  of  the  day  before.  There  was  one 
entry  which  had  been  altered,  I  could  now  see; 
this  should  have  been  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  dollars ;  instead,  it  was  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two ;  the  six 
had  been  changed  to  a  one.  I  turned  back  a 
few  pages  and  noticed  now  and  then  a  few  sim- 
ilar changes,  though  so  very  slight  that  one 
would  scarcely  notice  them  unless  their  atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  them.  I  saw 
enough.  I  was  heart-sick,  but  enraged  at  tlie 
book-keeper  at  the  same  time.  I  felt  like  tak- 
ing him  by  the  throat  when  he  entered,  but  re- 
strained my  feelings  and  sat  quietly  down. 

That  evening  I  visited  Dolly,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  inquire  how  she  had  survived  the  fatigues  of 
the  ball.  I  had  somewhat  calmed  myself  by 
this  time,  determined  to  take  things  easy. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Elderthorpc  !"  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  opening  the  door  as  I  rang.  "Splendid 
night,  isn't  it?" 

"  It  is  so.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many 
stars  out,"  I  replied. 

"  Walk  right  in  the  parlor.  Sir.  I  guess 
you'll  find  Dolly  waiting  for  you." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  short,  plump  little  woman, 
more  than  an  armful  for  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
tall  and  slim  as  a  bean-pole.  They  lived  in  a 
very  respectable  house,  neither  very  rich  nor 
very  poor. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Elderthorpe !"  cried  Mr.  Smith,  as 
I  entered  the  parlor.      "  How  do  you  do?" 

"Pretty  well.  Sir,"  said  I.  "How  do  you 
find  yourself?" 

"First-rate,  Sir;  first-rate." 

"  What's  the  news,  Mr.  Smith?'* 

"Oh,  nothing  particular,  that  I  know  of. 
By-the-by,  I  hear  you  are  doing  a  smashing  busi- 
ness." 

"Pretty  well.  Sir;  I  can't  complain." 

"You  must  not  overwork  yourself,  nor  con- 
fine yourself  too  closely,"  said  Madam,  affec- 
tionately. 

At  that  moment  Miss  Dolly  entered. 

"Ah  !  bon  soir,  Mademoiselle.  How  do  you 
feel  after  the  exertion  of  last  night?" 

"  Very  well,  thank  you ;  and  how  is  my  es- 
cort?" replied  she. 


"Fine  as  a  fiddle,"  said  I. 

"  How  witty  he  is  !"  said  Mrs.  Smith  to  her 
husband,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  the  Atlantic  Ca- 
ble, Mr.  Elderthorpe?"  asked  Mr.  Smith;  "do 
you  think  they  will  ever  finish  it?"  This  was 
the  first  time. 

"  I  think  so,  Sir,  if  they  keep  on  at  the  rate 
they  have  commenced." 

"I  don't  know  but  what  you  are  right.  It 
will  be  a  grcut  benefit,  will  it  not?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  it  will.  It  will  unite  Europe 
and  America  almost  as  one  continent." 

We  talked  very  jjleasantly  for  an  hour  or  so ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  both  agreeing  very  readily  to 
any  proposition  I  advanced.  Mrs.  very  aifec- 
tionate  ;  Mr.  very  admiring  of  my  superior  qual- 
ities. However,  I  arose  at  length,  telling  them 
I  had  several  letters  to  write  that  night,  which 
could  not  be  ])ut  oil",  and  took  my  leave. 

"There  goes  a  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Smith 
to  his  wife,  as  I  left  the  room,  "which  I  wish 
many  others  would  pattern  after." 

"Good-night,  Dolly!"  cried  I,  as  I  snatched 
a  kiss  from  her  rosy  lips,  and  started  down  the 
street. 

But  I  had  scarcely  gone  two  blocks  when  I 
heard  Mr.  Smith  say  to  his  better  half, 

"  What  an  egotist  that  Eldertlior])c  is!  You 
can  flatter  that  man  with  im])unity." 

"  He  ifi  kind  of  soft,"  replied  Madam  ;  "but 
he  is  rich." 

' '  Now  about  that  Atlantic  Cable.  It  will  never 
get  through  in  the  world;  but  I  did  not  dare  to 
tell  him  so,  he  is  so  full  of  himself." 

"  He  is  not  full  of  himself  at  all,"  said  Dolly ; 
"  he  is  a  sensible,  good-hearted,  generous  young 
man." 

"Ah,  there  spoke  my  darling!"  vsaid  I  to  mv- 
self. 

"You  must  keep  on  thinking  so,  Dolly," 
continued  her  father,  "for  whether  he  is  a  fool 
or  not  you  must  try  your  best  to  catch  him. 
Do  not  think  of  his  character  but  of  his  mon- 
ey." 

"  Father,  I  will  not  hear  such  language,"  re- 
plied Dolly,  indignantly.  "Mr.  Elderthorpe  is 
a  man  of  unblemished  character.  I  confess  I 
love  him  with  my  whole  heart ;  and  he  loves  me 
too,  for  he  told  me  so.  The  only  thing  that 
troubles  me  is,  that  he  is  too  far  above  me  as  re- 
gards wealth,  and  I  dread  to  hear  the  world  say 
that  I  am  trying  to  entrap  him  for  his  money. 
I  sometimes  think  that  I  will  tell  him  not  to 
visit  me  any  more,  though  it  would  break  my 
heart  to  do  so."  And  here  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  left  the  room. 

"  Confound  the  girl,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "what's 
got  into  her?  If  she  should  do  any  such  thing 
as  she  proposed,  I  would  do — I  don't  know  what  I 
Something  dreadful." 

"Oh  pshaw!"  replied  Mrs.  Smith.  "I'll 
soon  persuade  her  out  of  that  notion.  But 
there  is  love  in  the  question,  on  both  sides 
too,  and  he  is  a  most  cruel  master.  It  is 
very  easy  to   say.    Til  do   this,  or   that,'  but 
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that   confounded   Cupid  is   bound   to   step   in 
and  interfere  with  your  phms," 

"  Just  think  what  an  advantage  we  would  de- 
rive from  tlie  marriage  !  She  would  have  all  the 
wealth  that  could  be  desired,  and  what  was  hers 
we  could  consider  ours.  Besides  this,  he  might 
drop  off  at  any  moment,  when  all  the  property 
would  fall  to  her." 

"Sure  enough,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  S. 

"Don't  let  her  dare  slight  him,"  cried  the 
lean  man,  "  or,  by  the  Eternal  Powers,  she  shall 
repent  it!" 

"Is  it  true,"  I  cried  to  myself,  "that  all  so- 
ciety is  so  hollow  and  fickle  ?  Are  all  my  ac- 
quaintances, who  appear  so  warmly  attached  to 
me,  but  friends  to  my  money  ?" 

Then  I  became  enraged  at  the  vile  eonvers.;- 
tion  I  had  just  heard. 

"Oh,  you  miserable  hypocrites!"  said  I,  in 
my  bitterness.  "You  will  find  yourselves  most 
abominably  mistaken.  Your  daughter  is  a 
dear,  good  girl,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
I  intend  to  marry  her,  and  make  her  happy ; 
but  you,  you  low,  groveling,  worldly-minded  sin- 
ners, not  a  cent  shall  you  ever  get  of  my  cov- 
eted wealth  if  I  can  possibly  help  it.  I  would 
be  content  to  die  this  minute,  and  leave  this 
weary  world ;  but  I  shall  pray  hereafter  to  live 
a  hundred  years,  to  spite  you  two,  and  that 
other  one  whom  I  have  always  loved  so  dearly." 

Here  my  feelings  overcame  me,  and  hot  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks.  Once  more  I  passed  a 
sleepless  night.  In  the  morning  I  felt  so  worn 
out  and  wretched  that  I  was  unable  to  arise, 
and  so  sunk  to  sleep  from  very  weariness. 
When  I  awoke  the  doctor  was  by  my  bedside, 
and  I  felt  consumed  by  an  internal  fire — fever 
had  fastened  upon  me.  How  long  I  was  sick  I 
know  not ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  week  before 
I  became  conscious  of  what  Avas  going  on  at  all 
— at  least  so  they  told  me  afterward.  I  found 
myself  considerably  better,  though  very  weak. 
All  fever  had  left  me,  and  I  had  not  an  ache 
nor  a  pain  in  my  whole  body.  I  had  never  felt 
so  happy  before. 

"  IIow  are  you  to-day,  dear  Bob  ?" 
I  started.  It  was  my  cousin  Ned's  voice.  I 
tried  to  speak,  but  found  myself  unable  to  artic- 
ulate any  thing  above  a  whisper.  I  turned  my 
eyes  upon  him,  .".nd  gazed  searchingly  in  his 
face.  It  was  full  of  pity  and  aj)prehcnsion. 
Might  I  not  have  wronged  him  ?  perhaps  it  was 
all  imagination,  or  a  dream,  which  made  me 
hear  that  conversation  between  him  and  Dodge. 
I  tried  to  hope  so.  But  those  figures,  altered, 
would  come  before  me,  and  convince  me,  in 
spite  of  myself.  I  turned  my  face  from  him, 
and  made-believe  sleep.  Some  little  time  after, 
the  room  being  all  quiet,  I  heard  a  soft  voice 
praying,  which  I  knew  immediately  to  be  that 
of  the  idol  of  my  heart. 

"O  God!"  said  she  —  her  voice  choked 
with  sobs — "save  him,  save  him.  Do  not  let 
one  so  K<^)od,  so  noljle  and  generous,  be  cut  off, 
thus  early  in  life !  O  God,  rather  let  me 
perish  in  liis  place!" 


"Dear  Dolly,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I  am  not 
half  good  enough  for  you.  But  have  I  then 
been  so  very  sick?" 

However,  a  little  while  after,  Mr.  Smitli's 
voice  grated  harshly  on  my  ear. 

"My  dear,  "said  he,  "I  saw  Dr.  Spellman  to- 
day. He  says  Elderthorpe  is  very  low  indeed, 
and  that  there  is  very  little  hopes  of  his  recov- 
ery." 

"  What  appears  to  be  the  disease  ?" 
"Brain-fever,  the  doctor  said.     If  he  dies  it 
will  be  death  to  all  our  hopes." 

"I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  he  will  live;  it 

would  break  our  Dolly's  heart  if  he  should  not." 

"If  she  were  only  married  to  him  I  would 

not  let  grief  quite  wear  me  out,  if  he  did  drop 

off." 

I  shut  my  ears  at  this  disgusting  discourse,  as 
it  irritated  me  and  made  me  worse.  Shortly 
after  I  fell  asleep  and  awoke  at  nightfall  much 
refreshed.  As  I  lay  awake  thus,  thinking  of 
nothing  in  particular,  but  gazing  vacantly  out 
at  the  stars.  Dodge's  detestable  voice  came  to 
my  ears. 

"Well,  Ned,  what  do  you  propose  now  ?  You 
say  he  is  better." 

"  Yes,  d — n  it,  Dr.  Spellman  says  he  is  out 
of  danger,  if  he  is  kept  quiet.  Every  thing  seems 
to  be  against  me.  There  is  that  five  thousand 
dollars  to  be  paid  to  young  Boyd  which  I  lost 
the  other  night ;  where  am  I  to  get  that  ?  Can't 
you  get  any  more  from  the  books  ?" 

"No.  Elderthorpe  has  grown  mighty  sus- 
picious of  late.  Just  before  he  Avas  taken  sick 
I  noticed  him  scrutinizing  my  cash  account  very 
closely  scA'cral  times." 

"Then  I  must  resort  to  your  original  propo- 
sition." 

"What?  dose  him?"  asked  Dodge. 
"Yes,"  replied  Ned,  gloomily. 
"But  how?" 

"I  don't  know  ;  do  you?" 
"Let  me  think,"  said  Dodge,      "There  is 
Francois,  his  valet  de  chambre ;  we  might  cor- 
rupt him." 

"  Good !"  exclaimed  Ned.  "  Will  you  attend 
to  it?  You  shall  be  richly  rewarded  if  it  suc- 
ceeds." 

"Yes,  leave  it  to  me;  I'll  bring  all  out 
right." 

"Will  you,  my  friend?  We'll  see  about 
that,"  said  I  to  myself. 

Till  the  next  evening  appeared  to  me  but  as 
a  few  hours,  when  I  heard  Dodge  conversing 
with  rran9ois. 

"Francois,"  said  he ;  "do  you  want  to  make 
a  hundred  dollars?" 

"The  hundred  dollars  is  all  well  enough. 
Sir,  and  would  come  very  acceptable,"  said  he: 
"but  there  must  he  something  else  behind; 
what  is  it  ?" 

"All  I  want  of  you  is,  to  put  a  little  pow- 
der in  your  master's  gruel  to-morroAV  evening. 
Something  that  will  do  him  good." 

"Ah  !"  said  Francois,  significantly.  "Truly 
a  very  little  service  for  so  large  a  sum." 
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"It  is,  indeed;  you  could  scarcely  make  it 
easier." 

**But  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  I  suppose, 
of  taking  a  short  dance  on  the  tight  rope  after- 
ward?" 

"None  whatever,  if  you  administer  it  with 
skill." 

"I  dare  say,"  said  rran9ois,  nonchalantly, 
"that  if  you  made  the  amount  five  hundred,  it 
would  inspire  me  with  a  vast  deal  more  skill." 
"Well,  I'll  call  it  five  hundred,"  answered 
Dodge. 

"  But  if  you  made  it  a  thousand,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  a  failure," 

"I  will  not  make  it  a  thousand,  you  rogue," 
said  Dodge,  angrily. 

"Oh  well,  then,"  replied  the  other,  "if  any 
thing  happens  to  Mr.  Elderthorpe,  I'll  know  how 
to  put  the  authorities  on  the  right  track." 
Dodge  saw  the  man  had  the  best  of  him. 
"  Well,  if  I  made  it  a  thousand,  what  pledge 
have  I  that  you  will  not  want  ten  ?" 
^"  My  word  and  honor." 
"Truly  a  precious  token.     Well,  I'll  give 
you  a  thousand  if  you  do  the  deed  successful- 
ly ;  will  that  suit  you  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Set  about  it,  then  ;  here  arc  the  ingredi- 
ents."    And  they  parted. 

"To-morrow  evening  is  it  all  this  is  going 
to  take  place?"  said  I  to  myself.  "I  have  a 
good  mind  to  take  the  dose,  and  so  put  an  end 
to  myself ;  but  no,  I'll  live  and  disappoint  them 
all." 

In  the  course  of  the  day  my  Cousin  Ned 
called  again. 

"Why,  Bob,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you  looking  so  much  better,  old  fel- 
low !     Expect  soon  to  be  out,  hey  ?" 

By  a  great  effort  I  controlled  my  feelings  and 
answered : 

"I  hope  so,  Ned.  I  feel  like  another  man. 
Any  thing  new  out  ?" 

"Nothing  particular.  Wherever  I  go  peo- 
ple are  asking  me  how  you  are.  All  the  young 
ladies  I  see  seem  thrown  in  the  depth  of  de- 
spair. " 

"Pshaw,  Ned!" 

"It  is  so.  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for 
you,  Bob  ? — any  thing  you  want  that  I  can  get? 
— any  message  to  send  ?  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  wait  upon  you." 

' '  Yes,  Ned,  there  is  one  thing  I  want  with 
all  my  heart." 

"What  is  that.  Bob?" 
"  A  true  friend,"  said  I. 
"Am  I  not  one?"  said  he.      "I  have  al- 
ways loved  you  better  than  a  brother.  Bob." 

"I  hope  you  do," answered  I,  turning  on  my 
side  and  closing  my  eyes. 

I  suppose  he  wondered  at  my  strange  man- 
ner— however,  I  did  not  care  ;  my  eyes  had  late- 
ly been  opened.  During  the  evening  Francois 
gently  approached  my  bedside,  and  asked  if  I 
felt  like  taking  my  gruel. 
"Yes,"  I  replied^ 


He  brought  it  softly,  with  a  spoon  to  feed  mc 
if  I  wished. 

"Fran9ois,"  said  I  to  him,  "taste  the  gruel 
before  you  give  it  to  me ;  it  may  be  too  hot. " 

"Oh  no,  Sir,  I  know  it  is  not.  I  can  feel 
by  the  outside  of  the  bowl. " 

"But  it  may  be  too  salt;  if  there  is  any 
thing  I  detest  it  is  salty  gruel." 

"Nay,  Sir,  it  can  not  be;  I  saw  the  cook 
put  just  the  right  quantity  in  myself." 

"rran9ois,"  said  I,  raising  myself  on  my 
elbow  and  speaking  in  a  stern  manner,  "you 
are  a  villain.  Taste  that  gruel  instantly  or  you 
shall  die!" 

He  was  awed  in  an  instant  and  fell  on  his 
knees,  saying,  in  a  whimpering  manner, 

"Oh,  master,  hear  me  patiently,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all!" 

"  Get  up,  you  rogue !  Go  tell  the  base  cow- 
ard who  sent  you  that  I  am  acquainted  with  his 
perfidy.  In  twenty-four  hours,  if  you  are  found, 
I  shall  have  you  both  arrested.  Go,  Sir,  you 
have  not  much  time  to  spare !" 

3|c  >|c  4c  *  :{c  :!c 

Here  the  crazy  man,  who  had  been  relating 
this  story  to  me,  stopped  short  and  glared  at  me 
with  clenched  teeth. 

"  You  are  rran9ois,  you  villain,"  cried  he, 
making  a  dash  at  me.      "Ah,  I  have  you  now!" 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  elude  his 
grasp ;  and  two  warders  coming  in  at  the  time 
it  took  the  combined  strength  of  us  three  to  force 
him  down  and  convey  him  to  a  separate  apart- 
ment. 

For  days  after  he  raved  and  tore  around  in 
the  height  of  frenzy ;  and  I  was  told  I  had  done 
very  wrong  in  allowing  him  to  tell  me  his  story 
at  all.  However,  I  thought  to  myself  that,  al- 
though it  was  the  recital  of  a  crazy  man,  there 
were  several  things  from  which  sane  people 
might  learn  a  lesson.  Many  and  many  a  time 
since  I  have  thought  upon  Elderthorpe's  Idea. 

CONCERNING  RESTAURANTS. 

THE  art  of  cooking,  and  its  near  relative, 
the  art  of  eating,  are  nowadays  receiving 
more  than  usual  attention.  Next  to  having 
something  to  eat,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  cook  that  something,  so  that  good  digestion 
may  wait  on  appetite.  As  a  people,  we  are  the 
worst  cooks  and  the  most  unwholesome  feeders 
in  the  world.  Hardly  one  in  a  hundred  of  our 
cooks  can  broil  a  steak  or  boil  a  potato,  and  not 
one  in  ten  of  our  business  men  has  a  correct 
idea  of  feeding.  Bolting  down  hot  rolls,  ren- 
dered chemically  destructive  of  the  stomach  lin- 
ing by  preparations  of  soda,  and  swallowing  hot 
coflfee,  either  Mocha  or  rye  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  not  at  all  a  good  way  of  breakfasting.  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda  is  very  well  as  a  chemical 
agent,  and  is  a  useful  article,  and  the  coffee  ber- 
ry and  rye  are  in  their  ])roper  places  very  good 
things ;  but  we  take  them  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  convert  them  into  poisons  to  our  bodies  and 
vexations  to  our  souls.    We  are  fond  of  pies  and 
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tarts.      "We  cry  for  pie  wlicn  we  are  infants.  I 
Pie  in  countless  varieties  waits  upon  us  through  i 
life.     Pie  kills  us  finally.     We  have  apple-pie, 
])each-pie,  rhubarh-pic,  cherry-pie,  pumj)kin-pie, 
I)lum-pie,  custard-pie,  oyster-pie,  lemon-pie,  and 
liosts  of  other  pics.     Potatoes  are  diverted  from  > 
their  proper  place  as  boiled  or  baked,  and  made  j 
into  a  nice  heavy  crust  to  these  pies,  rendering  | 
them  as  incapable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice  as  if  they  were  sulpiiate  of  baryta, 
a  chemical  which  boiling  vitriol  will  hardly  dis- 
solve.    Life  is  short,  and  we  have  no  time  to 
waste  in  eating.     Thus  our  tables  become  rail- 
way-station counters,  and  we  devour  our  food 
as  if  the  conductor  were  outside  ready  to  cry 
"All  aboard."     We  enjoy  less  than  any  other 
people.     We  have  no  time  for  even  our  pleas- 
ures.    Pie  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  nervous 
unrest.     How  can  a  person  with  a  pound  of 
green  apples  and  fat  dough  in  his  stomach  feel 
at  ease?    It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  him.    The 
offices  of  the  digestive  apparatus  are  delicate 
and  nice.     That  foundation  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, a  good  digestion,  is  not  to  be  had  by  swin- 
ish feeding. 

We  fry  our  food  a  great  deal  too  much.  Flour 
fried  in  fat  is  one  of  our  delights.  Dough-nuts, 
pancakes,  fritters,  are  samples  of  what  we  do 
with  good  wheat  flour.  Fried  ham,  fried  eggs, 
fried  liver,  fried  steak,  fried  fish,  fried  oysters, 
fried  potatoes,  and  last,  not  least,  fried  hash 
await  us  at  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

Altogether  it  is  a  sad  sight  to  behold  a  being 
in  human  form  sitting  at  the  feast  whicli  is  pre- 
pared for  him.  What  our  women  live  upon,  in 
addition  to  pies  and  fried  things,  is  a  mystery 
deeper  than  that  of  back  hair.  Candies  cun- 
ningly variegated  by  nice  chemical  means,  and 
iiollow  sugar-balls  filled  with  cream  and  sugar, 
and  chocolate  drops,  and  molasses  candy  are 
supposed  to  form  part  of  their  diet.  No  won- 
der they  appear  sorrowful  of  countenance,  and 
that  their  cheeks  have  no  glow  of  health.  Like 
the  men,  they  take  potations  of  warm  coffee 
and  tea,  and,  it  is  whispered,  something  in  the 
way  of  alcohol  or  opium.  The  quantity  of  the 
latter  article  brought  to  this  country  and  sold 
here  would  not  disgrace  China. 

Here,  however,  this  kind  of  remark  must  stop, 
though  the  theme  is  endless.  What  we  wish  to 
say  is  concerning  restaurants. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge,  there  are  about  ten 
varieties  of  restaurants  in  New  York ;  and  by 
restaurants  we  mean  places  with  tables  and 
chairs  and  plate  and  knives,  not  counter  eat- 
ing-houses. The  following  list  of  prices  for  a 
plate  of  roast  beef  will  give  an  idea  of  tiie  vari- 
ous grades  of  eating-houses : 

Ann  Street;  Kcstauiant,  roast  beef  per  plate 

NuHHiiu  St.  "  "■  ''        "■ 


Fultou  St.,  low  class 
Fulton  St.,  better  class 
NVilliam  St.,  low  clans 
Fulton  St.,  bent  class 
WlUiiini  St.,  best  cla.«3 
IJe.ivcr  St.,  good  class 
IJciivur  St.,  beat  class 
Union  S'limre,  beat  class 


G  cents. 

8  - 

10  " 

1>  " 

15  >' 

25  '*■ 

r,o  »' 

;t5  '' 

M  " 

65  '' 


Roast  beef  is  taken  as  a  standard,  it  being  the 
most  called  for  and  the  worst  cooked.  The  price 
of  the  dish  is  not  always  a  guide  to  its  quality, 
the  20  cent  dish  being  generally  as  eatable  as 
the  G5  cent  variety.  At  the  cheaper  houses  po- 
tatoes are  included  in  the  prices  above  named. 
At  the  expensive  houses  potatoes  are  cisarged 
from  5  cents  and  15  cents  to  20  cents  extra. 
An  economical  person  may  procure  a  small  din- 
ner at  the  best  restaurants  for  ^2,  or  may  get 
one  quite  as  good  down  town  for  65  cents.  For 
example  : 

UNION   SQUARE. 

Plate  of  beef 65  cents. 

Fried  potatoes ...  •.:5     " 

Bread 20    '' 

Spinach 40     '' 

Bottle  of  Scotch  ale 50    '■' 

2  dollars. 
WILLIAM    STREET. 

Plate  of  beef 15  cents. 

Fried  potatoes 5     "■ 

Bread  ^grati^) 00     "■ 

Spinach 10     " 

Bottle  of  Scotch  ale 30    '■'■ 

60  cent?. 
The  William  Street  beef  will  be  better  cooked 
than  the  other.     There  is  a  steamy  sodden  flavor 
about  the  up-town  dishes. 

Generally  people  are  not  disposed  to  grumble 
at  the  price  of  a  restaurant  dinner  A\hen  they 
merely  dine  there  occasionally.  It  is  the  home- 
less wanderer  who  has  nowhere  else  to  dine  who 
feels  hurt  at  finding  bread  charged  at  10  cents 
for  two  slices  when  that  is  the  cost  of  a  whole 
loaf  at  the  baker's. 

There  are  places  on  Broadway  above  Bleecker 
Street  wliere,  for  81  50,  one  may  dine  and  have 
a  bottle  of  red  wine.  At  these  houses  the  cook- 
ing is  very  good  sometimes,  though  garlic  is 
usually  present  in  all  the  dishes.  The  table- 
cloth is  not  clean  though,  and  there  is  a  dissi- 
pated look  about  the  premises.  Artisans,  such 
as  sign-painters,  house-decorators,  piano-key 
makers,  coach-varnishers,  upholsterers,  and  mu- 
sical professors  are  the  usual  customers,  with  a 
stray  gambler  or  two,  each  with  his  pi^^ecn  un- 
der his  wing.  Further  up  town  are  the  most 
expensive  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  dining- 
places.  One  does  not  get  enough  for  the  mon- 
ey when  quail  are  charged  at  just  about  their 
weight  in  silver.  A  usually  very  wary  and  dis- 
creet person  once  invited  two  ladies  to  sup  with 
him  at  one  of  these  places,  and  made  a  neat  cal- 
cuhiiion  next  morning  which  gave  the  above 
cost  for  quails  on  that  occasion. 

A  bank  clerk,  of  generous  turn  of  mind,  has 
over  his  mantle-piece  a  receipted  bill,  nicely 
framed.  The  amount  is  ,*55  75.  It  re})resents 
the  cost  of  a  supjjcr  for  himself  and  two  ladies, 
and  a  boy  of  fourteen.  This  last  person  comes 
in  for  a  great  deal  o(  the  bank  clerk's  dislike. 
It  ai)pears  thnt  the  youth  ordered  dishes  with 
too  much  freedom,  and  had  to  be  carried  home 
with  too  much  Champagne  in  his  system. 

To  be  sure  one  finds  style  at  these  places. 
Waiters  who  resemble  clergymen,  with  large 
salaries,  soft  chairs,  cut  glass,  and  a  sjdendid 
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view  of  a  waterfall  at  the  next  table,  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  said  style.  Champagne  at  $6 
per  bottle,  red  wine  at  $2,  and  tooth-picks  at 
10  cents  each,  but  charged  in  the  bill  with  a 

dash  ( ),  are  among  the  luxuries.     Dashes 

are  used  instead  of  items  in  the  bill,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  their  meaning  is  never  thought 
worth  while  with  a  party  waiting  for  one. 

Many  wise  old  fellows,  however,  who  are  quite 
rich  enough  to  indulge  in  the  Union  Square 
way  of  doing  things,  prefer  to  dine  down  town. 
There  are  sundry  restaurants  near  Wall  Street 
where  Mr.  Omnium  can  find  good,  wholesome 
cuts  from  well-cooked  joints,  and  old-fashioned 
mealy  potatoes,  boiled  in  their  jackets,  and  com- 
forting beverages  in  abundance.  No  wonder  he 
has  no  appetite  for  the  family  dinner  at  6  p.m. 

Not  far  from  Theatre  Alley,  down  town,  is  a 
queer  old  French  restaurant.  You  descend  steep 
cellar  stairs,  and  enter  a  low  and  not  nice  smell- 
ing room,  with  sanded  floor,  hard  chairs,  and  a 
little  bar  tended  usually  by  a  woman.  There  is 
an  alcove  at  one  end,  under  the  sidewalk,  formed 
of  oyster-shells  and  bits  of  tinsel,  and  sometimes 
a  boy  with  a  violin  will  seem  to  afford  music  to 
the  feast.  Before  "gold  went  up"  the  diner  du 
jour  at  this  place,  consisting  of  soup,  one  entree, 
and  cut  of  roast  meat  with  one  vegetable,  and 
cheese  with  bread  at  discretion,  would  be  had  for 
25  cents,  with  a  pint  of  red  wine  at  12^  cents 
extra.  Now,  however,  the  price  for  the  "diner" 
is  35  cents,  and  the  wine  20  cents — 55  cents  in 
all,  and  a  very  cheap  and  good  dinner  it  is,  with 
no  fried  dishes  and  no  pies.  The  wine  is  good. 
Hungry  people,  who  are  generally  cross,  become 
amiable  after  the  second  glass,  and  bow  to  Ma- 
dame as  they  depart  with  much  grace.  There  is 
an  inner  room  at  the  back,  and  when  the  door 
opens  in  the  afternoon  one  can  see  a  goodly  ta- 
ble spread  and  long-necked  bottles  on  racks 
within,  and  after  a  time  a  portly  gentleman 
dropping  dovvn  the  stairs  and  entering.  Madame 
bows  very  low  to  those  who  dine  in  this  room. 

The  German  style  of  cooking  has  its  lovers, 
and  they  fill  the  purse  of  many  restaurant  keep- 
ers. There  are  places  in  Broadway  where  sour 
cabbage  is  considered  a  wholesome  and  proper 
dish  for  all,  and  where  "one  pancake!"  in 
Dutch,  is  the  waiter's  constant  cry.  This  prac- 
tice of  crying  one's  dinner  is  not,  by-the-by,  very 
agreeable.  It  is  not  quite  pleasant  to  hear  the 
waiter  cry  "Broiled  quail,  currant-jelly,  fried  po- 
tatoes, Sauterne  on  6,"  and  "Corned  beef  and 
cabbage  on  5,"  when  you  happen  to  be  the  one 
at  table  5,  and  not  at  table  6.  "Ein  lager!" 
has  a  solitary  sound,  and  betokens  thought  and 
reverie  on  the  part  of  the  one  ordering  it.  "Zwei 
lager!"  means  fun  and  jollity.  The  Dutch  res- 
taurants are  noisy.  Lager  bier,  though  said 
not  to  intoxicate,  has  a  decidedly  exhilarating 
effect  as  its  first  stage  ;  after  that  comes  a  stupor, 
which  is  expressed  by  "tangled  hair."  It  is, 
without  question,  the  most  miserable  stuff  that 
the  stomach  is  required  to  find  room  for. 

Greasiness  in  various  degrees  distinguishes 
the  German  dishes.  Dirt  in  all  degrees  is 
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present  at  the  German  restaurants.  Plates  and 
cups  with  pieces  chipped  out,  leaving  black 
marks  where  the  fracture  occurred,  and  knives 
which  know  no  cleaning,  are  always  to  be  found. 
When  the  grease,  which  is  so  freely  used,  takes 
fire  in  the  kitchen  below,  or  in  the  rear  of  the 
dining-room,  there  is  a  suffocating  odor  which 
attends  the  decomposition  of  animal  fat  dis- 
persed througli  the  room.  The  air  of  the  street 
is  refreshing  after  a  dinner  in  a  German  eating- 
cellar.  The  coffee  is  good,  and  the  bread  very 
good  also.  The  butter  is  usually  a  neat  mix- 
ture of  butyric  acid  and  lard.  It  is  not  whole- 
some. The  prices  are  generally  as  follows,  say 
for  dinner: 

Roast  veal 20  cents 

Fried  potatoes 10    '•'■ 

Pancake 20    >■<■ 

Total 50  cents 

The  lager  bier  may  amount  to  as  much  more 
if  one  loves  that  particular  beverage. 

In  Houston  Street  and  in  Bleecker  Street  the 
variety  of  Restaurant  known  as  the  English 
chop-house  is  to  be  found.  Here  can  be  had 
stewed  tripe,  liver  and  bacon,  mutton-chops, 
porter-house  steak,  and  cuts  from  "joints." 
The  bill  of  fixre  is  a  written  one  hung  up  at  the 
bar.  The  prices  are  moderate,  and  the  food 
better  cooked  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other 
eating-houses.  There  is  a  wholesome  and  ap- 
petizing taste  to  the  English  dishes.  Though 
they  fry  a  little  there  is  always  to  be  had  broiled 
chops  and  a  genuine  "broiled  steak" — a  thing 
of  beauty  unknown  to  most  American  house- 
keepers. On  tripe  days  those  who  like  to  fill 
their  stomachs  with  that  of  another  animal  are 
accommodated.  English  pickles,  not  made  green 
with  copper  oxyd,  are  furnished  gratis.  A  lit- 
tle dinner  costs  as  below : 

Sirloin  steak  or  cut  of  joint 40  cents 

Potatoes,  boiled,  with  bread —    '' 

Bread  pudding 10     "■ 

Glass  of  ale  or  dish  of  tea 10     ^''^ 

Total 60  cents 

Half-and-half,  or  "arf-an'-arf,"  in  the  En- 
glish, is  a  standard  drink.  Tobies  of  ale,  at  10 
cents  the  toby,  are  always  being  called  for. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  good  place  to  dine  at  after 
going  the  rounds  of  the  other  houses.  Poached 
eggs  and  Welsh  rarebits  give  a  sporting,  noisy 
tone  to  the  house,  and  the  visits  of  gentlemen 
distinguished  in  the  ring  render  a  dinner  ex- 
citing. Generally,  however,  the  landlord  main- 
tains good  order  in  the  room,  and  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  fighting  his  own  battles,  being  big  of 
muscle.  The  customers  are  rather  noisy  at 
times,  and  given  to  profane  swearing.  In  one 
case  the  writer  found  that  the  man  at  the  next 
table  swore  at  the  rate  of  22^  oaths  per  minute, 
or  say  1350  per  hour,  without  any  visible  pro- 
vocation, but  merely  from  habit.  Another  man, 
who  might  have  been  a  horse-dealer,  also  was 
very  profane,  but  his  oaths  were  of  the  vicious 
kind,  and  the  landlord,  with  an  oath,  reproved 
him  for  his  conduct.  The  gamblers  who  come 
in  to  dinner  are  quiet  and  civil. 
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[Editor  of  IIarpee's  Magazine, — It  is  probable  that 
few,  if  any,  of  your  readers  have  heard  much  of  the  efforts 
made  to  Hiipprcns  the  gigantic  revohition  existing  in  China 
since  tlie  year  18i9.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  principal  incidents  connected  with 
it,  limiting  myself  to  such  events  as  occurred  near  Shang- 
hai, and  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  Province  of  Ki- 
ang-su,  and  tlie  northeast  part  of  Che-kiang;  for  in  this 
part  of  the  (Jelestial  Empire  it  was  that  Americans  dis- 
tinguished tliemselves,  particularly  in  tlie  military  move- 
ments made  to  suppress  this  great  revolution. — G.  B,] 

WARD,  a  former  associate  of  Walker,  the 
fililuister,  diirinpj  his  South  American 
exi)cdition,  was  the  first  American  or  European 
who  rose  to  distinction  and  found  fjivor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Imperialists.  lie  landed  in  Shanj:^. 
hai  in  tlie  latter  part  of  18G0,  and  iinding  no 
employment  there,  offered  his  services  to  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Trovincc.     Tiie  Taepings  were 


at  this  time  witliin  forty  miles  of  the  port,  and 
an  advance  of  their  forces  was  daily  expected. 
Ward  proposed  to  the  "Eoo-tai"  (Viceroy),  if 
allowed  to  enroll  and  equip  fifty  INIalays,  to  take, 
with  their  assistance  only,  a  town  named  Soon- 
keong,  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  in  re- 
ality, on  account  of  circuitous  approaches  to 
it,  fifty  from  Shanghai,  on  a  canal  leading  to 
that  city  from  the  lake  Tai-hou.  Tlic  terms 
agreed  on  were  that,  if  successful,  Ward  was  to 
raise  a  further  force  of  1000  Chinese,  and  25 
European  or  American  officers ;  his  Malays 
were  to  be  paid,  and  himself  sufficiently  re- 
warded. 

Soonkeong,  the  town  which  Ward  pro]iosed 
attackmg,  was  well  fortified,  inclosed  by  a  wall 
four  miles  in  extent,  and  nowhere  less  than  forty 
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feet  hiph.  It  was  crosssod  diajjconally  by  two 
canals;  at  cacli  of  the  four  eiitranees  through 
the  walls  where  the  eaual  entered  the  city  was 
a  gate,  invariably  closed  at  night  and  oj)ened 
before  dawn.  Moreover,  there  was  a  garrison 
of  4000  Taepings  in  fancied  security  within  the 
walls.  Ward  perfectly  understood  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  so-called  water-gates  were 
oi)ened,  and  ])roeceding  up  the  canal  with  his 
tifty  men  in  boats,  he  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Soonkeong  three  honrs  before  dawn,  and  qui- 
etly ])ostcd  his  men,  fourteen  at  each  gate,  ex- 
cepting at  the  fourth,  where  he  himself  stood 
with  the  remaining  eight. 

His  orders,  previously  given  to  the  IMalays, 
were  to  lie  concealed  five  minutes  after  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  so  as  to  insure  simultaneous 
action  among  the  four  detachments,  and  then  to 
rush  in  with  as  much  noise  and  tumult  as  pos- 
sible ;  to  fire  the  nearest  buildings,  to  kill  all 
that  were  met,  and  to  make  for  the  centre  of 
the  town,  discharging  their  muskets,  and  create 
as  great  an  n])roar  and  panic  as  possible  Ev- 
ery thing  answered  admirably  !  The  gates  were 
opened  at  the  usual  hour,  and  within  one  or 


two  minutes  of  each  fither.  "Ward's  orders  were 
followed  implicitly,  and  in  lesstlian  ten  mmutes 
the  Taepings,  struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  tied, 
leaving  every  thing  behind  them.  Numbers 
were  killed,  and  those  who  did  escape  were  glad 
to  do  so  without  arms  and  even  without  cloth- 
ing. A  force  of  Mandarin  troops  that  had  been 
held  in  readiness,  in  anticipation  of  Ward's  suc- 
cess, were  put  in  charge  of  the  town,  and  ever 
after  retained  it. 

Ward's  first  success  was  very  opportune.  The 
Viceroy  soon  ])laced  implicit  confidence  in  him, 
and,  quite  contiary  to  the  usual  Chinese  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  prom- 
ises he  had  made  to  reward  the  captors  in  the 
event  of  tlie  attack  on  Soonkeong  proving  s.ic- 
cessful. 

From  1000  in  less  than  a  year  Ward  had  the 
force  raised  to  3000 :  organized  it  into  regiments 
and  batteries,  established  a  good  system  of  re- 
cruiting, secured  guarantees  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  oflficers  and  men,  and  made  his  little 
army  as  efficient  and  serviceable  as  a  force  of 
that  size  could  i)ossibly  be.  In  frequent  en- 
counters with  the  Taepings  Ward  was  invaria- 
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bly  snccessful ;  so  much'  so,  indeed,  that  the 
force  soon  secured  for  itself  the  name  of  '•  The 
Invincibles,"  which  it  kept  to  the  time  of  its 
linal  disbandment,  notwithstanding  several  de- 
feats it  afterward  sustained — not  under  Ward's 
leadership. 

General  Ward,  as  he  was  now  styled,  became 
a  naturalized  Chinese  subject ;  received  the  or- 
der of  Mandarin  of  the  Red  Button ;  was  pre- 
sented with  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Soon- 
keong,  the  scene  of  his  first  victory,  together 
with  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  the  French  set- 
tlement at  Shanghai :  this  latter  being  a  private 
gift  of  the  Foo-tai. 

All  went  well  till  October,  18G2.  Every  thing 
promised  success  to  the  Imperial  cause,  and 
Ward,  who  had  several  times  been  wounded, 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  drive  the  Tacpings  com- 
pletely out  of  the  province  and  the  surrounding 
districts,  when  he  received,  on  the  22d  of  that 
month,  a  wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stom- 
ach, which  proved  fatal.  He  died,  suffering 
great  ])ain,  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Hurgpvine,  a  well-educated  man  of  fiiir  abil- 
ities, also  an  American,  succeeded  Ward  in  the 


command  of  the  "  Soonkeong  Force,"  as  it  was 
now  called,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  quartered 
in  that  town.  He  was  even  more  successful 
than  Ward :  routed  the  rebels  in  every  engage- 
ment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  at  Koh-ding,  w^ith 
his  force  of  5000  disciplined  Chinamen,  disas- 
trously defeated  the  Taeping  horde  of  95,000 
unorganized,  and  ill-armed,  half-starved  men. 
This  defeat,  though  bringing  no  great  fame  to 
Burgevine,  put  an  end  for  a  while  to  the  Tae- 
ping incursions  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su. 
The  Force  was  placed  in  winter-quarters  in  Soon- 
keong, and  remained  there  quietly  for  some 
months. 

Considerable  in'egularity  had  existed  for  a 
few  months  past,  since  Burgevine's  accession 
to  the  command,  in  the  payment  of  the  officers 
and  men.  Notwithstanding  urgent  and  re- 
peated requests  from  Burgevine,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  pay  the  troops,  and  the  men  becoming 
mutinous,  the  General,  to  save  the  threatened 
pillage  of  Soonkeong,  as  a  last  resource  de- 
termined to  go  in  person  and  demand  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  contingent;  and  in 
the  event  of  his  claim  being  unattended  to  he 
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prepared  himself  to  take  by  force  that  to  which 
he  was  fairly  entitled. 

Embarking  with  one  company  of  picked  men 
he  went  down  to  Shanghai  by  boat,  and  marched 
to  the  house  of  the  Mandarin  who  acted  as  bank- 
er to  the  Viceroy,  and  who  usually  furnished  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  Force. 
The  Mandarin  acknowledged  having  the  neces- 
sary sum,  but  refused  to  give  it,  as  the  Foo-tai 
had  not  authorized  him  to  do  so.  Burgcvinc 
pressed  his  claim,  alleging  that  if  he  returned 
without  funds  Soonkeong  would  be  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  all  control  over  the  men 
being  lost,  Shanghai  itself  would  not  be  safe 
from  outrage. 

No  arguments  availed ;  the  Mandarin  was  ob- 
stinate and  grew  impertinent ;  Burgevine  lost  his 
temper,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  struck  the  old  fellow; 
and,  calling  to  his  assistance  the  company  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  carried  back  to  his  boats 
all  the  treasure  he  could  lay  hands  on  in  the 
banker's  house.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Soonkeong  and  paid  every  officer  and  man  up 
to  date,  and  balanced  the  accounts,  leaving  him- 
self, however,  unpaid,  there  being  11,000  taels 
(15,000  dollars)  sliort  of  the  amount  required. 

The  Foo-tai,  highly  incensed,  without  delay 
dispatched  to  Pekin  a  request  that  Burgevii^ 
might  be  arrested  and  summarily  dealt  with. 
The  General  had  refused  to  resign  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  Foo-tai ;  and  the  latter  had  no 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  his  mandate,  see- 
ing that  Burgevine's  little  army,  devoted  to  their 
leader,  were  in  every  way  a  match  for  any  force 
the  impotent  Viceroy  could  bring  into  the  field. 

The  Emperor  refused  to  interfere,  and  Burge- 
vine deemed  it  best  to  resign  and  go  himself  to 
Pekin,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  own  pay,  even 
if  he  could  not  obtain  an  Imperial  decree  re- 
instating him  to  his  former  command.  Mean- 
while Major  Holland,  an  officer  of  the  British 
marines,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Soon- 
keong Force.  He  immediately  started  for  a  well- 
fortified  town  named  Tai-tsang,  in  the  possession 
of  the  rebels,  and,  disdaining  all  advice,  he  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  wholesome  recommenda- 
tion of  his  subordinate  officers  that  he  should 
make  preparation  for  retreat  in  case  of  a  defeat. 
Despising  the  enemy  and  feeling  confident  of 
success  he,  without  any  preliminaries,  advanced 
his  artillery  within  200  yards  of  the  town  and 
opened  on  the  walls  with  the  intention  of  form- 
ing a  breach.  The  ground  was  swampy  and  the 
guns  were  only  got  into  position  after  consider- 
able exertion ;  the  regiment  that  supported  them 
suffered  severely  from  the  rapid  volleys  kept  up 
by  the  Taepings,  who  at  that  short  distance  could 
concentrate  a  well-directed  fire,  even  with  their 
inferior  weapons.  After  a  few  rounds  had  dem- 
onstrated the  injudiciousness  of  placing  artillery 
so  close  to  the  walls  even  for  breaching  pur- 
poses, Holland  saw  the  necessity  of  retiring  a 
few  hundred  yards ;  this  retrograde  movement 
inspired  the  Taepings  with  courage,  and  when 
they  made  a  determined  sally,  first  the  artillery- 
men deserted  their  guns,  then  the  regiment  sup- 


porting them,  seized  with  a  panic  that  soon  com- 
municated itself  to  the  whole  Force,  fled  in  con- 
fusion, leaving  the  artillery  stuck  in  the  mud. 

Holland,  seeing  the  rout,  made  no  attempt  to 
rally  the  men,  but  hastening  to  a  boat,  left  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace  with  the  greatest  imagina- 
ble speed,  stopping  nowhere  till  he  arrived  in 
Shanghai,  from  which  place  he  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation and  sailed  immediately  for  England. 
The  stampede  was  ludicrous  to  an  extreme ;  all 
made  for  Soonkeong,  the  foremost  arriving  tliere 
in  seven  or  eight  hours  (the  advance  had  occu- 
j)ied  three  days),  pursued  the  whole  way  by  the 
exultant  Taepings,  who  made  indiscriminate 
slaughter  among  the  flying  and  demoralized 
mob. 

This,  the  first  repulse- sustained  by  the  "In- 
vincibles,"  did  more  harm  to  the  "  Imperialisls" 
than  hundreds  of  the  monthly  defeats  suffered 
by  the  undiscij)lined  Mandarin  troops,  for  the  val- 
uable artillery  lent  to  the  Force  by  the  English 
Government  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Taepings, 
who  ])reviously  had  used  nothing  but  their  own 
villainously-made  ordnance. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Brigadier- 
General  Staveley,  commanding  the  British  forces 
in  China,  his  brother-in-law.  Major  Gordon,  a 
promising  young  officer  of  Engineers,  succeeded 
Holland.  Gordon  having,  a  few  years  previous 
to  tiie  occurrence  of  these  events,  surveyed  very 
carefully  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts, 
Avas  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  appointment.  No 
sooner  was  he  in  command  than  he  made  vigor- 
ous exertions  to  re-establish  discipline  among 
the  officers  of  the  Force ;  through  the  good  offi- 
ces of  Staveley  he  procured  more  and  better  ord- 
nance and  ammunition,  pontoons  and  ladders. 
Recruiting  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  in 
less  than  one  month  the  contingent  was  on  a 
firmer  footing  and  better  available  for  active 
field-service  than  it  had  ever  been,  even  under 
Ward. 

Gordon  now  advanced  against  Tai-tsang,  but 
on  his  way  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  rebels, 
who  offered  to  place  the  town  in  his  hands  if 
the  garrison  he  would  send  to  take  possession 
should  consist  of  Mandarin  soldiers  only,  not  of 
the  Soonkeong  Force.  He  complied  with  their 
terms,  which,  in  addition  to  the  preceding,  con- 
tained a  proviso  that  the  Taeping  garrison  should 
march  out  bag  and  baggage. 

Dispatching  a  force  of  1000  Mandarin  sol- 
diers to  garrison  Tai-tsang,  he  pushed  on  to 
Quin-san,  eleven  miles  distant.  When  within 
two  miles  of  the  latter  town  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  massacre  of  the  Imperialists 
who  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Tai-tsang.  They 
had  entered  the  place  before  the  Taepings  had 
retired  ;  and  no  sooner  were  they  in  than  the 
gates  were  closed,  and  every  man,  including  one 
American  and  two  Europeans,  massacred;  not 
a  soul  escaped. 

Gordon  in  haste  retraced  his  steps,  and  hav- 
ing made  his  arrangements  overnight,  the  next 
morning  commenced  a  furious  cannonade  on 
two  parts  of  the  wall,  distant  from  each  other 
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one  mile.  In  five  hours  both  breaclies  were 
j)ra('tical)le,  when  a  feigned  and  real  assault  was 
ordered.  Both  were  rej)nlsed  with  severe  loss. 
The  Taepings  having  gained  confidence  from 
their  late  success  over  Holland,  and  dreading 
Gordon's  just  anger,  fought  with  unexampled 
valor.  Another  and  another  assault  was  ordered 
with  no  better  success.  A  fourth,  under  cover 
of  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  contingent's  artil- 
lery and  two  small  steamers  anchored  in  the 
river,  sustained  till  the  head  of  the  assaulting 
column  was  actually  half-way  up  the  breach, 
proved  more  successful.  A  lodgment  being  ef- 
fected, regiment  after  regiment  was  poured  in  ; 
and  the  six  gates  of  the  town  having  been  se- 
cured, a  fearful  slaughter  of  the  rebels  com- 
menced. Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire 
garrison  escaped.  Valuable  "loot"  was  made. 
The  prizes,  consisting  of  rich  furs,  silks,  tea, 
and  rice,  fell  to  the  lot  whoever  first  laid  hands 
on  them,  whether  it  was  officer  or  private;  this 
being  a  recognized  part  of  an  arrangement  in 
force  with  the  Contingent.  The  wretched  Man- 
darin troops,  who  for  the  greater  part  fouglit 
without  pay,  in  the  hope  of  making  sufficient 
loot  to  compensate  themselves  for  their  toil  and 
danger,  were  the  only  men  who  made  nothing  of 
it;  for  the  system  pursued  in  the  Soonkeong 
Force  allowed  all  forming  a  part  of  it  to  rob 
friend  or  foe,  so  long  as  they  plundered  not  one 
of  themselves. 

Quin-san  was  Gordon's  next  objective  point. 
He  marched  against  it  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
18G3.  In  three  days  he  carried  by  assault  twenty 
or  more  stockades  that  had  been  erected  by  the 
rebels  to  defend  the  approaches  to  the  town.     By 


repeatedly  changing  his  base,  he  prevented  the 

Taepings  from  discovering  where  he  intended 
making  the  assault.  The  force  under  his  com- 
mand consisted  of  GOOO  disciplined  Chinamen, 
officered  by  IGO  Europeans  and  Americans,  and 
10,000  undisciplined  Chinamen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mandarin  Ching,  who,  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  rebel,  was  now  a  stanch  and  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Imperialists. 

A  slight  bombardment  was  kept  up  for  three 
days,  and  all  were  anxious  for  the  assault,  yet 
Gordon  gave  no  orders  to  breach.  On  the  1st 
of  June,  having  received  intimation  that  the 
garrison  were  demoralized  and  disheartened,  he 
immediately  so  disposed  of  his  force  as  to  com- 
mand all  outlet  from  the  town.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  this  part  of  China  there  are 
no  roads,  the  only  mode  of  traveling  or  trans- 
portation being  by  means  of  innumerable  canals, 
that  cross  the  country  and  each  other  at  short 
intervals. 

Being  told  by  spies  that  the  Taepings  had 
placed  a  large  amount  of  treasure  in  boats  just 
outside  the  city,  to  be  sent  off  to  Soo-chow,  np 
the  grand  canal  leading  from  Quin-san  to  that 
place,  he  determined  to  cut  them  off.  He  em- 
barked on  board  a  small  flat-bottomed  steamer, 
tlkit  carried  one  32-pound er  in  the  bows,  and 
one  12-pounder  on  each  quarter,  with  three  of- 
ficers of  his  staff,  and  15  native  artillerymen. 
Sending  one  regiment  of  400  men  on  large  canal- 
boats  to  some  stockades,  between  Quin-san  and 
Soo-chow,  that  commanded  the  canal,  he  determ- 
ined to  intercept  and  capture  the  treasure.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  by  previous  arrangement,  a  false 
attack  was  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  (Soo- 
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chow  and  the  boats  destined  for  it  being  on  the 
west  side).  By  a  circuitous  route  Gordon  came 
to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  treasure-boats,  and 
gave  chase.  Unfortunately  he  was  prevented 
from  following  it  up  by  stakes  driven  across  the 
canal,  over  which  the  boats  could  just  float,  but 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  steamer's  progress.  A 
])arty  was  detailed  to  remove  the  obstacles  ;  but 
the  delay  enabled  the  boats  to  get  clear  away. 

Gordon  was  returning  to  Quin-san  when  the 
rebels,  finding  themselves  surrounded,  and  fear- 
ing the  consequences  if  they  were  overcome  by 
assault,  determined  to  run  the  gauntlet  between 
the  steamer  and  the  party  within  the  stockade. 
To  do  this  they  were  obliged  to  go  by  a  nar- 
row path,  extending  the  whole  distance  from 
Qiiin-san  to  Soo-chow,  alongside  the  canal,  and 
only  broad  enough  for  three  men  to  walk 
abreast.  The  false  attack  on  the  cast  side,  and 
a  demonstration  on  the  nortli  quarter  of  the 
city,  hastened  their  movements,  and,  leaving  en 
masse,  they  made  a  break  for  Soo-chow,  where 
they  knew  they  could  be  safe.  Taking  nothing 
but  their  arms,  they  crowded,  jostled,  and  hur- 
ried up  the  canal  i)ath.  They  met  the  steamer 
on  its  return  ;  and,  refusing  to  halt  at  the  com- 
mand of  Gordon,  lie  gave  orders  to  open  witii 
grape.  They  were  obeyed,  and  the  slauglrter 
for  the  one  hour  that  the  firing  lasted  beggars 
description.  The  range,  even  for  grape,  was 
positively  too  short ;  there  was  no  escape  for 
the  wretched  rebels  ;  the  canal  was  on  one  side, 
and  a  swamp  on  the  otlier.  Hundreds  drowned 
thenjselves  purposely ;  and  numbers,  trying  to 
escape  across  the  swamp,  sank  in  the  mire,  and 
were  suffocated;  while  the  32 -pounder,  still 
belching  forth  its  horrid  stream  of  death,  act- 
ually killed  the  poor  wretches  by  twenties  and 
thirties  at  each  discharge. 

The  regiment  posted  in  the  stockade  inter- 
cepted and  made  prisoners  of  all  that  passed 
the  steamer,  so  that  of  the  garrison  of  5000 
probably  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  by  ex- 
traordinary luck,  escaped  death  or  capture. 
The  manner  in  which  the  panic-struck  Taepings 
rushed  up  the  path,  utterly  disregarding  the  al- 
most certain  death  staring  them  in  the  face  in 
their  frantic  attempts  to  get  past  the  steamer, 
surpasses  belief;  they  had  no  fear,  apparently, 
of  death — all  they  seemed  to  strive  for  Avas  es- 
cape. The  writer,  who  was  on  board  the 
steamer  at  the  time  of  this  wholesale  slaughter, 
went  up  the  canal  ])ast  the  scene  just  described, 
eleven  days  after  its  occurrence,  and  counted 
1450  bodies  floating  in  the  water,  all  fearful- 
ly mangled.  Numbers  had  been  buried,  and 
many,  very  many,  had  sunk  in  the  canal ;  so 
that  it  is  surely  within  the  bounds  of  probability 
to  say  that  2000  men  were  killed  by  that  single 
gun  on  that  day  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Gordon,  who,  notwithstanding  the  above  facts, 
is  not  a  cruel  man,  desired  by  this  blow  to  so 
thoroughly  dishearten  and  disorganize  the  force 
in  Soo-chow  as  to  render  it  an  easy  capture  when 
he  should  lay  siege  to  it.  The  sequel  will  show 
that  he  was  wrong  in  his  expectations. 


No  sooner  did  the  forces  outside  the  city 
discover  that  it  was  being  evacuated  than  they 
rushed  in,  broke  down  the  gates,  and,  as  usual, 
went  in  for  loot.  A  manufacture  for  shell  and 
rockets  was  found,  and  in  a  few  days  a  good 
number  of  each  article  would  have  been  turned 
out  fit  for  use.  The  bodies  of  two  English  sol- 
diers were  found,  also  traces  of  a  third,  who,  by 
some  means,  tliough  evidently  wounded,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  escape.  Chinamen 
being  very  ])oor  gunners,  these  men  were  possi- 
bly induced  to  desert  under  promise  of  large  re- 
wards. Quin-san  was  now  the  head-quarters, 
it  being  healthier  and  in  many  ways  preferable 
to  Soonkeong  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  Soo- 
chow. 

Though  the  following  incidents  are  the  most 
note-worthy  and  remarkable  ones  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  "  Invincibles,"  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  treat  them  very  briefly  on  account  of 
the  already  too  great  length  of  the  narrative. 

About  July,  18G3,  while  the  Force  was  lying 
idle  in  Qiiin-san,  rumors  were  common  that 
Burgcvine,  unsuccessful  in  his  relations  with 
the  Emperor,  was  raising  a  body  of  Europeans, 
Americans,  and  Malays  in  Siianghai  with  the 
intention  of  taking  them  over,  himself  at  the 
head,  to  the  Tacjiings  to  fight  against  his  old 
command.  Rumor,  in  this  case,  was  correct; 
and  on  the  25th  or  thereabouts  of  July,  Bur- 
gcvine with  five  men  seized  a  small  steamer 
loaded  with  shell  right  from  under  the  eyes  of 
the  garrison  left  in  Soonkeong.  The  capture 
was  well  planned  and  most  boldly  executed ; 
the  steamer  was  taken  over  by  circuitous  routes 
to  Soo-chow,  the  captain  and  the  two  engineers 
were  induced  to  take  service  under  Chung- 
Wung,  the  great  Taeping  leader,  and  Burge- 
vine  with  eighty  men  reached  in  safety  the 
rebel  army. 

Things  looked  serious ;  and  Gordon,  with 
his  usual  energy,  advanced  against  "VVo-Kong 
(a  walled  city),  met  Burgevine's  forces,  and  an 
engagement  that  ensued,  though  severe,  was  in- 
decisive. Neither  side  withdrew  for  some  days, 
Gordon  finally  giving  way.  He  changed  his 
tactics,  and  attacked  two  strong  stone  stockades. 
After  a  tough  engagement  he  carried  them,  and 
then  again  moved  against  Wo-Kong,  having 
previously  sent  a  reconnoitring  party  to  delude 
Burgcvine  into  the  belief  that  his  objective  point 
was  in  a  totally  different  direction.  Wo-Kong 
capitulated,  and  this  gave  Gordon  the  key  of  the 
lake. 

The  steamer  that  had  so  "immortalized"  it- 
self on  a  former  occasion  with  the  32-pounder, 
now  entered  the  lake  and  steamed  within  one 
mile  of  Soo-chow,  where  the  Ka-jorv,  Burgevine's 
recent  capture,  came  out  to  meet  it.  The  result 
of  this  little  naval  affair  was  the  temporary  crip- 
pling of  the  Ka-jow.  Gordon  finally  withdrew 
to  Quin-san,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
stockades  and  in  Wo-Kong. 

In  October  he  commenced  vigorous  opera- 
tions against  Soo-chow^  and  after  much  hard 
fighting  wrested  from  the  Taepings  several  stock- 
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ades  commanding  good  approaches  to  the  city. 
Considering  thiit  Gordon's  wliole  force  at  this 
periiid  only  consisted  of  18,000  men,  GOOD  of 
which  only  were  disciplined,  he  did  remarkably 
well.  Burgcvine  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  his  anthority  was  slighted  in 
Soo-chow,  and  by  means  of  spies  announced  to 
Gordon  his  desire  to  give  himself  up  if  the  Gen- 
eral would  guarantee  his  safety  and  that  of  all 
those  he  should  bring  with  him.  This  Gordon 
promised  ;  and  next  day  BurgCA'ine,  in  open  day, 
marched  over  to  the  Iniperialist  camp  with  25 
white  men.  The  way  it  was  done  was  in  this 
wise :  Burgevine  communicated  to  all  whom  he 
thought  he  could  trust  his  intention  of  deserting, 
and  announced  to  them  the  manner  in  which  he 
proposed  accomplishing  it.  He  also  gave  Chung- 
Wung  to  understand  that  on  the  morrow  he  in- 
tended to  attack  Gordon's  camp  with  his  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  alone,  and  desired  that 
should  the  attack  appear  successful  he  might  be 
supported.  Gordon,  of  course,  understood  these 
preliminaries.  On  the  appointed  day  Burgevine 
advanced  with  his  men  in  skirmishing  order, 
firing  blank  cartridge,  the  sham  attack  was  re- 
pelled by  the  steamer  and  Gordon's  batteries, 
who  were  careful,  however,  to  fire  over  the  heads 
of  the  line.  When  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
camp  all  threw  down  their  arms  and  gave  them- 
selves up.  Chung-Wung,  enraged  and  morti- 
fied, ordered  a  general  engagement,  but  was  se- 
verely repulsed. 

Burgevine  was  sent  to  Shanghai,  and,  much 
to  the  Viceroy's  displeasure,  remained  there  un- 
molested and  quiet,  suffering  severely  from  an 
old  wound — apparently  he  was  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  any  manner  with  either  party  ;  but  sub- 
sequent events  proved  how  deep  his  treachery 
lay,  and  how  little  he  could  be  trusted. 

About  this  time  Sherrard  Osborne's  fleet  ap- 
peared at  Shanghai,  where  it  remained  till  sent 
back  to  England,  never  being  of  the  slightest  use 
—on  the  contrary,  causing  serious  disturbances 
through  the  ill-behavior  of  the  sailors,  who  on 
two  occasions  mutinied.  By  the  middle  of  No- 
vember Gordon  had  completely  invested  Soo- 
chow.  Considering  the  smallness  of  his  force, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  Taeping  "mob,"  this 
was  a  feat  really  any  general  might  be  proud  of. 
At  this  time  the  rebel  forces  numbered  over 
150,000  men.  Soo-chow,  a  walled  city  twenty- 
three  miles  in  circumference,  was  naturally  well 
defended,  and  the  rebel  general  commanded 
the  garrison  in  person;  yet  Gordon's  18,000 
men  and  fleet  o^  four  steamers  comj)letely  in- 
vested this  enormous  city,  and  (piite  prevented 
any  communication  with  it  from  other  parts  of 
the  province. 

After  several  unsuccessful  assaults,  in  which 
Gordon  lost  heavily  in  men  and  officers,  the  fall 
of  the  city  seemed  no  nearer.  But  fortunately 
the  reliels  disagreed  among  themselves  ;  one 
party  being  for  immediate  attack,  the  other  wish- 
ing to  surrender.    Gordon  found  means  to  com- 


municate with  the  latter  party,  and  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  was  that  the  city  should  be 
given  up  to  Gordon  if  he  promised  that  no 
slaughter  would  be  made  of  the  garrison.  This 
Gordon  willingly  assented  to,  and  the  Viceroy, 
arriving  at  the  seat  of  operations  at  the  time,  ' 
was  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal  and 
its  acceptance. 

The  city  was  given  up  notwithstanding  the 
vigorous  resistance  made  by  Chung-Wung  and 
his  party,  who  had  to  succumb  in  the  end. 
Gordon  having  taken  all  possible  precautions  to 
prevent  a  butchery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hav- 
ing sent  the  captured  garrison  in  different  batches 
to  places  where  they  could  not  rise  against  their 
conquerors  with  any  chance  of  success,  hastened 
in  person  to  direct  operations  in  another  quar- 
ter. He  was,  however,  soon  recalled  by  the 
news  that  the  enraged  Foo-tai  was  mercilessly 
butchering  all  the  inhabitants — old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  indiscriminately.  He  hast- 
ened back,  but  only  in  time  to  learn  that  30,000 
women,  children,  and  decrepit  old  men — not  sol- 
diers but  peaceful  inhabitants — had  been  butch- 
ered in  cold  blood.  The  statement  seems  in- 
credible, but  it  is  strictly  true,  and  many  can 
vouch  for  its  correctness,  the  numbers  given  be- 
ing somewhat  below  the  real  figure.  Gordon, 
in  his  indignation,  would  have  wreaked  venge- 
ance on  the  Foo-tai  himself  had  not  this  person- 
age barricaded  himself  in  a  house,  and  not  again 
shown  his  person  till  Gordon  had  withdrawn  to 
Quin-san.  Chung-Wung  was  among  those  who 
were  killed  on  this  occasion,  and  by  his  death 
the  Taeping  cause  lost  its  best  and  ablest  leader. 

Gordon  kept  the  Force  strictly  within  Quin- 
san,  refusing  for  three  months  to  conduct  any  op- 
erations. After  this  he  again  took  the  field,  was 
successful  in  several  minor  engagements,  and 
drove  the  fast -tottering  Tae])ing  organization 
clean  out  of  the  province.  Nankin  was  about 
this  time  captured,  and  another  fearful  massacre 
ensued. 

In  June,  1864,  the  "  Soonkeong  Force"  was 
disbanded  and  paid  off,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  seven  or  eight  ofiicers  who  chose 
to  remain  with  the  Viceroy,  all  went  to  Shang- 
hai. 

Lately  news  has  been  received  that  Burgevine 
had  attempted  to  rejoin  the  rebels,  but  while 
making  his  way  to  their  lines  was  captured  by 
the  Mandarins  and  purposely  drowned.  Ho 
richly  deserved  his  fate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  trouble  miglit  ensue 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  give  him  up  Avhen  demanded  by 
the  American  Consul;  but  as  Burgevine  was  a 
naturalized  Chinese  subject,  it  is  not  probable 
this  Government  will  interfere.  Since  Chung- 
Wung's  death  the  Tacpings  liave  rapidly  "gone 
to  the  dogs,"  and  the  probabilities  are  that  be- 
fore long  thai  revolution  will  have  been  com- 
])lctcly  subdued,  though  others  may  arise  at  any 
moment. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    WEDDING-DAY. 

THE  time  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  place  was  a  private  room  in  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  inns,  which  still  remain  on 
the  Borough  side  of  the  Thames.  The  date 
was  Monday,  the  11th  of  August.  And  the 
person  was  Mr.  Bashwood,  who  had  traveled  to 
London  on  a  summons  from  his  son,  and  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  the  inn  on  the  previous 
day.  He  liad  never  yet  looked  so  pitiably  old 
and  helpless  as  he  looked  now.  The  fever  and 
chill  of  alternating  hope  and  despair,  prolonged 
over  day  after  day  of  unrelieved  suspense,  had 
dried  and  withered  and  wasted  him.  The  an- 
gles of  his  figure  had  sharpened.  The  outline 
of  his  face  had  shrunk.  His  dress  pointed  the 
melancholy  change  in  him  with  a  merciless 
and  shocking  emphasis.  Never,  even  in  his 
youth,  had  he  worn  such  clothes  as  he  wore 
now.  With  the  desperate  resolution  to  leave 
no  chance  untried  of  producing  an  impression 
on  Miss  Gwilt,  he  had  cast  aside  his  dreary 
black  garments  ;  he  had  even  mustered  the  cour- 
age to  wear  his  blue  satin  cravat.  His  coat  was 
a  riding  coat  of  light  gray.  He  had  ordered  it, 
with  a  vindictive  subtlety  of  purpose,  to  be  made 
on  the  pattern  of  a  coat  that  he  had  seen  Allan 
wear.  His  waistcoat  was  white ;  his  trovvsers 
were  of  the  gayest  summer  pattern,  in  the  larg- 
est check.  His  wig  was  oiled  and  scented,  and 
brushed  round,  on  either  side,  to  hide  the  wrink- 
les on  his  temples.  He  was  an  object  to  laugh 
at — he  was  an  object  to  weep  over.  His  ene- 
mies, if  a  creature  so  wretched*  could  have  had 
enemies,  would  have  forgiven  him  on  seeing 
him  in  his  new  dress.  His  friends — had  any 
of  his  friends  been  left — would  have  been  less 
disturbed  if  they  had  looked  at  him  in  his  coffin 
than  if  they  had  looked  at  him  as  he  was  now. 
Incessantly  restless,  he  paced  the  room  from 
end  to  end.  Now  he  looked  at  his  watch  ;  now 
he  looked  out  of  window ;  now  he  looked  at  the 
well-furnished  breakfast-table — always  with  the 
same  wistful,  uneasy  inquiry  in  his  eyes.  The 
waiter  coming  in,  with  the  urn  of  boiling  water, 
was  addressed  for  the  fiftieth  time  in  the  one 
form  of  words  which  the  miserable  creature 
seemed  to  be  capable  of  uttering  that  morning 
— "  My  son  is  coming  to  breakfast.  My  son  is 
very  particular.  I  want  every  thing  of  the  best 
— best  things,  and  cold  things — and  tea  and 
coffee — and  all  the  rest  of  it,  waiter ;  all  the 
rest  of  it."  For  the  fiftieth  time  he  now  reiter- 
ated those  anxious  words.  For  the  fiftieth  time 
the  impenetrable  waiter  had  just  returned  his 
one  pacifying  answer — "All  right,  Sir;  you 
may  leave  it  to  me" — when  the  sound  of  leis- 


urely footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stairs ;  the 
door  opened ;  and  the  long-expected  son  saun- 
tered indolently  into  the  room  with  a  neat  little 
black  leather  bag  in  his  hand. 

"Well  done,  old  gentleman !"  said  Bashwood 
the  younger,  surveying  his  father's  dress  with 
a  smile  of  sardonic  encouragement.  "You're 
ready  to  be  married  to  Miss  Gwilt  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice !" 

The  father  took  the  son's  hand  and  tried  to 
echo  the  son's  laugh. 

"You  have  such  good  spirits,  Jemmy,"  he 
said,  using  the  name  in  its  familiar  form,  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  it,  in  happier  days. 
"You  always  had  good  spirits,  my  dear,  from 
a  child.  Come  and  sit  down  ;  I've  ordered  you 
a  nice  breakfast.  Every  thing  of  the  best !  ev- 
ery thing  of  the  best !  What  a  relief  it  is  to 
see  you  !  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  a  relief  it  is  to 
see  you!"  He  stopped  and  sat  down  at  the 
table — his  face  flushed  with  the  effort  to  con- 
trol the  impatience  tliat  Avas  devouring  him. 
"Tell  me  about  her!"  he  burst  out,  giving  up 
the  effort  with  a  sudden  self-abandonment. 
"  I  shall  die.  Jemmy,  if  I  wait  for  it  any  longer. 
Tell  me !  tell  me ! !  tell  me  ! !  !" 

"One  thing  at  a  time,"  said  Bashwood  the 
younger,  perfectly  unmoved  by  his  father's  im- 
patience. "We'll  try  the  breakfast  first,  and 
come  to  the  lady  afterward?  Gently  does  it, 
old  gentleman — gently  does  it!" 

He  put  his  leather  bag  on  a  chair  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  his  father,  composed,  and 
smiling,  and  humming  a  little  tune. 

No  ordinary  observation,  applying  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  analysis,  would  have  detected  the 
character  of  Bashwood  the  younger  in  his  face. 
His  youthful  look,  aided  by  his  light  hair,  and 
his  plump  beardless  checks ;  his  easy  manner, 
and  his  ever-ready  smile  ;  his  eyes  which  met 
unshrinkingly  the  eyes  of  every  one  whom  he 
addressed,  all  combined  to  make  the  impression 
of  him  a  favorable  impression  in  the  general 
mind.  No  eye  for  reading  character,  but  such 
an  eye  as  belonged  to  one  person,  perhaps,  in 
ten  thousand,  could  have  penetrated  the  smooth- 
deceptive  surface  of  this  man,  and  have  seen 
him  for  what  he  really  was — the  vile  creature 
whom  the  viler  need  of  Society  has  fashioned 
for  its  own  use.  There  he  sat — the  Confiden- 
tial Spy  of  modern  times,  whose  business  is 
steadily  enlarging,  whose  Private  Inquiry  Offi- 
ces are  steadily  on  the  increase.  There  he  sat 
— the  necessary  Detective  attendant  on  the  pro- 
gress of  our  national  civilization ;  a  man  who  was, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  the  legitimate  and  in- 
telligible product  of  the  vocation  that  employed 
him  ;  a  man  professionally  ready  on  the  merest 
suspicion  (if  the  merest  suspicion  paid  him)  to 
get  under  our  beds,  and  to  look  through  gimlet- 
holes  in  our  doors ;  a  man  who  would  have  been 
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useless  to  his  employers  if  he  could  have  felt  a 
touch  of  human  sympathy  in  his  father's  pres- 
ence; and  wlio  would  have  deservedly  forfeited 
his  situation,  if,  imder  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, lie  had  been  personally  accessible  to  a  sense 
of  pity  or  a  sense  of  shame. 

"  Gently  does  it,  old  gentleman,"  he  repeated, 
liftin;r  the  covers  from  the  dishes,  and  looking 
under  them  one  after  the  other  all  round  the  ta- 
ble.     "  (iently  does  it !" 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Jemnty,"  jdcaded 


his  father.  "Try,  if  you  can,  to  think  how 
anxious  I  must  be.  I  got  your  letter  as  long  ago 
as  yesterday  morning.  I  have  had  to  travel  all 
the  way  from  Thorpe- Ambrose — I  have  had  to 
get  through  the  dreadful  long  evening,  and  the 
dreadful  long  night,  with  your  letter  telling  me 
that  you  had  found  out  who  she  is,  and  telling 
me  nothing  more.  Suspense  is  very  htwd  to 
bear,  Jemmy,  when  you  come  to  my  age.  What 
was  it  prevented  you,  my  dear,  from  coming  to 
me  when  I  got  here  yesterday  evening  ?" 
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"A  little  dinner  at  Richmond,"  said  Bash- 
wood  the  younger.      "Give  me  some  tea." 

Mr.  Bashwood  tried  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest ;  but  the  hand  with  which  he  lifted  the 
tea-pot  trembled  so  unmanageably  tliat  the  tea 
missed  the  cup  and  streamed  out  on  the  cloth. 
"I'm  very  sorry;  I  can't  help  trembling  when 
I'm  anxious,"  said  the  old  man,  as  his  son  tooi< 
the  tea-pot  out  of  his  hand.  "I'm  afraid  you 
bear  mc  malice,  Jemmy,  for  what  ha])])ened 
when  I  was  hist  in  town.  I  own  I  was  ob- 
stinate and  unreasonable  about  going  back 
to  Thorpe-Ambrose.  I'm  more  sensible  now. 
You  were  quite  right  in  taking  it  all  on  yourself, 
as  soon  as  I  showed  you  the  veiled  lady,  when 
we  saw  her  come  out  of  the  hotel ;  and  you  were 
quite  right  to  send  me  back  the  same  day  to  my 
business  in  the  steward's  office  at  the  Great 
House."  He  watched  the  effect  of  these  con- 
cessions on  his  son,  and  ventured  doubtfully  on 
another  entreaty.  "If  you  won't  tell  me  any 
tiling  else  just  yet,"  he  said,  faintly,  "will  you 
tell  me  how  you  found  her  out  ?  Do,  Jemmy — 
do!" 

Bashwood  the  younger  looked  up  from  his 
plate.  "I'll  tell  you  that,"  he  said.  "The 
reckoning  up  of  Miss  Gwilt  has  cost  more  money 
and  taken  more  time  than  I  expected  ;  and  the 
sooner  we  come  to  a  settlement  about  it  the  soon- 
er we  shall  get  to  what  you  want  to  know." 

Without  a  word  of  expostulation  the  father 
laid  his  dingy  old  pocket-book  and  his  purse  on 
the  table  before  the  son.  Bashwood  the  younger 
looked  into  the  purse  ;  observed,  with  a  con- 
temptuous elevation  of  the  eyebrows,  that  it  held 
no  more  than  a  sovereign  and  some  silver ;  and 
returned  it  intact.  The  pocket-book,  on  being 
opened  next,  jn'oved  to  contain  four  five-pound 
notes.  Bashwood  the  younger  transferred  three 
of  the  notes  to  his  own  keeping;  and  handed 
the  pocket-book  back  to  his  father,  with  a  bow 
expressive  of  mock  gratitude  and  sarcastic  re- 
spect. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  he  said.  "  Some  of 
it  is  for  the  people  at  our  office,  and  the  balance 
is  for  myself.  One  of  the  few  stupid  things, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  I  have  done  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  was  to  write  you  word  when  you  first 
consulted  me,  that  you  might  have  my  services 
gratis.  As  you  see,  I  hasten  to  repair  the  error. 
An  hour  or  two  at  odd  times  I  was  ready  enough 
to  give  you.  But  this  business  has  taken  days, 
and  has  got  in  the  way  of  other  jobs.  I  told 
you  I  couldn't  be  out  of  pocket  by  you — I  put  it 
in  my  letter,  as  plain  as  words  could  say  it." 

"Yes,  yes.  Jemmy.  I  don't  complain,  my 
dear,  I  don't  complain.  Never  mind  the  money 
— tell  me  how  you  found  her  out." 

"Besides,"  pursued  Bashwood  the  younger, 
proceeding  impenetrably  with  his  justification 
of  himself,  "  I  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  my 
experience — I've  done  it  cheap.  It  would  have 
cost  double  the  money  if  another  man  had  taken 
this  in  hand.  Another  man  would  have  kept 
a  watch  on  Mr.  Armadale  as  well  as  Miss  Gwilt. 
I  have  saved  you  that  expense.     You  are  cer- 


tain that  Mr.  Armadale  is  bent  on  marrying 
her.  Very  good.  In  that  case,  while  we  have 
our  eye  on  he?-,  we  have,  for  all  useful  purposes, 
got  our  eye  on  him.  Know  where  the  lady  is, 
and  you  know  that  the  gentleman  can't  be  far 
ofi'." 

"  Quite  true.  Jemmy.  But  how  was  it  Miss 
Gwilt  came  to  give  you  so  much  trouble  ?" 

"  She's  a  devilish  clever  woman,"  said  Bash- 
wood the  younger ;  "  that's  how  it  was.  She  gave 
us  the  slip  at  a  milliner's  shop.  We  made  it  all 
right  with  the  milliner,  and  speculated  on  the 
chance  of  her  coming  back  to  try  on  a  gown  she 
had  ordered.  The  cleverest  women  lose  the  use 
of  their  wits  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where 
there's  a  new  dress  in  the  case — and  even  Miss 
Gwilt  was  rash  enough  to  go  back.  That  was 
all  we  wanted.  One  of  the  women  from  our  of- 
fice helped  to  try  on  her  new  gown,  and  put  her 
in  the  right  position  to  be  seen  by  one  of  our 
men  behind  the  door.  He  instantly  sus])ected 
who  she  was,  on  the  strength  of  what  he  had  been 
told  of  her — for  she's  a  famous  woman  in  her 
way.  Of  course,  we  didn't  trust  to  that.  We 
traced  her  to  her  new  address  ;  and  we  got  a 
man  from  Scotland  Yard,  who  was  certain  to 
know  her,  if  our  own  man's  idea  was  tbe  right 
one.  The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  turned  mil- 
liner's lad  for  the  occasion,  and  took  her  gown 
home.  He  saw  her  in  the  ]>assage  and  identified 
her  in  an  instant.  You're  in  luck,  I  can  tell 
you.  Miss  Gwilt's  a  public  character  If  we 
had  had  a  less  notorious  woman  to  deal  with 
she  might  have  cost  us  weeks  of  inquiry,  and 
you  might  have  had  to  pay  hundreds  of  pounds. 
A  day  did  it  in  Miss  Gwilt's  case ;  and  another 
day  i)ut  the  Avhole  story  of  her  life,  in  black  and 
white,  into  my  hands.  There  it  is  at  the  present 
moment,  old  gentleman,  in  my  black  bag." 

Bashwood  the  father  made  straight  for  the 
bag  with  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  hand. 
Bashwood  the  son  took  a  little  key  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket — winked — shook  his  head  — 
and  put  the  key  back  again. 

"I  haven't  done  breakfast  yet,"  he  said. 
"  Gently  docs  it,  my  dear  Sir — gently  does  it." 

"I  can't  wait!"  cried  the  old  man,  strug- 
gling vainly  to  preserve  his  self-control.  "It's 
past  nine !  It's  a  fortnight  to-day  since  she 
went  to  London  with  Mr.  Armadale!  She  may 
be  married  to  him  in  a  fortnight !  She  may  be 
married  to  him  this  morning !  I  can't  wait !  I 
can't  wait !" 

"  There's  no  knowing  what  you  can  do  till  you 
try,"  rejoined  Bashwood  the  younger.  "Try; 
and  you'll  find  you  can  wait.  What  has  become 
of  your  curiosity?"  he  went  on,  feeding  the  fire 
ingeniously  with  a  stick  at  a  time.  "  Why  don't 
you  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  calling  Miss  Gwilt 
a  public  character  ?  Why  don't  you  wonder 
how  I  came  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  story  of  her 
life,  in  black  and  white  ?  If  you'll  sit  down 
again,  I'll  tell  you.  If  you  won't,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  my  breakfast." 

Mr.  Bashwood  sighed  heavily,  and  went  back 
to  his  chair. 
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'•  I  wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  your  joke, 
Jcniniv,  '  he  said ;  "I  wish,  my  dear,  you  were 
not  quite  so  fond  of  your  joke." 

"Joke?"  icpeated  his  son.  "It  would  be 
serious  enough  in  some  jteople's  eyes,  I  can  tell 
you  Miss  Gwilt  has  been  tried  for  her  life ; 
and  the  papers  in  that  black  bag  are  the  law- 
yer's instructions  for  the  Defense.  Do  you  call 
that  a  joke  ?" 

The  father  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
straight  across  the  table  at  the  son  with  a  smile 
of  exultation  that  was  terrible  to  see. 

'  ■  She's  been  tried  for  her  life !"  he  burst  out, 
with  a  deep  gasp  of  satisfaction.  "  She's  been 
tried  for  her  life  !"  He  broke  into  a  low  pro- 
longed laugh,  and  snapped  his  fingers  exulting- 
ly.  "  Aha-ha-ha  I  Something  to  frighten  Mr. 
Armadale  in  tliat  y 

Scoundrel  as  he  was,  the  son  was  daunted  by 
the  explosion  of  ])cnt-up  passion  which  burst  on 
him  in  these  words 

''Don't  excite  yourself,"  he  said,  with  a  sul- 
len suppression  of  the  mocking  manner  in  which 
he  had  spoken  thus  far. 

;Mr.  Bashwood  sat  down  again,  and  passed  his 
handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  "  No,''  he  said, 
nodding  and  smiling  at  his  son.  "No,  no — no 
excitement,  as  you  say — I  can  wait  now,  Jem- 
my ;  I  can  wait  now." 

He  waited  with  immovable  patience.  At  in- 
tervals he  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  whispered 
to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  "Something 
to  frighten  Mr.  Armadale  in  tliatT  But  he 
made  no  further  attempt,  by  word,  look,  or  ac- 
tion, to  hurry  his  son. 

Bashwood  the  younger  finished  his  breakfast 
slowly,  out  of  pure  bravado ;  lit  a  cigar,  with 
the  utmost  deliberation  j  looked  at  his  father, 
and,  seeing  him  still  as  immovably  patient  as 
ever,  opened  the  black  bag  at  last,  and  spread 
the  pai)ers  on  the  table. 

"  How  will  you  have  it  ?"  he  asked.  "  Long 
or  short?  I  have  got  her  whole  life  here.  The 
counsel  who  defended  her  at  the  trial  was  in- 
structed to  hammer  hard  at  the  sympathies  of 
the  jury:  he  went  head  over  ears  into  the  mis- 
eries of  her  past  career,  and  shocked  every  body 
in  court  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner.  Shall 
I  take  the  same  line  ?  Do  you  want  to  know 
all  about  her,  from  the  time  when  she  was  in 
short  frocks  and  frilled  trowsers  ?  or  do  you  pre- 
fer getting  on  at  once  to  her  first  appearance  as 
a  jnisoner  in  the  dock?" 

"I  want  to  know  all  about  her,"  said  his 
father,  eagerly.  "  The  worst  and  the  best — 
the  worst,  {)articularly.  Don't  spare  my  feel- 
ings, Jemmy — whatever  you  do,  don't  si)are 
my  feelings !  Can't  I  look  at  the  ])aj)ers  my- 
self?" 

"No,  you  can't.  Tlioy  would  bo  all  Greek 
and  Hebrew  to  you,  'i'hank  your  stars  that  you 
have  got  a  sharp  son,  who  can  take  the  pith  out 
of  these  papers,  and  give  it  a  smack  of  the  right 
flavor  in  serving  it  up.  There  are  not  ten  men  in 
Engl.iud  wjio  could  tell  you  this  woman's  story 
as  I  can  t(  II  if.      It's  a  gift,  old  gentleman,  of 


the  sort  that  is  given  to  very  few  people — and  it 
lodges  here." 

He  rap))ed  his  forehead  smartly,  and  turned 
to  the  first  page  of  the  manuscript  before  him, 
with  an  unconcealed  triumph  at  the  prospect  of 
exhibiting  his  own  cleverness,  which  was  the  first 
ex])iession  of  a  genuine  feeling  of  any  sort  that 
had  escaped  him  yet. 

"  Miss  G wilt's  story  begins,"  said  Bashwood 
the  younger,  "in  the  market-place  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  One  day,  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  a  traveling  quack  doctor,  who 
dealt  in  perfumery  as  well  as  medicines,  came 
to  the  town,  with  his  cart,  and  exhibited,  as  a 
living  example  of  the  excellence  of  his  washes, 
and  hair-oils,  and  so  on,  a  pretty  little  girl,  with 
a  beautiful  complexion  and  wonderful  hair.  His 
name  was  Oldershaw.  He  had  a  wife,  who  helped 
him  in  the  perfumery  part  of  his  business,  and 
who  carried  it  on  by  herself  after  his  death. 
She  has  risen  in  the  world  of  late  years ;  and 
she  is  identical  with  that  sly  old  lady  who  cm- 
ployed  me  professionally  a  short  time  since.  As 
for  the  pretty  little  girl,  you  know  who  she  was  as 
well  as  I  do.  While  the  quack  was  haranguing 
the  mob,  and  showing  them  the  child's  hair,  a 
young  lady,  driving  through  the  market-place, 
stopped  her  carriage  to  hear  what  it  was  all 
about ;  saw  the  little  girl,  and  took  a  violent 
fancy  to  her  on  the  spot.  The  young  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  INIr.  Blanchard,  of  Thorpe-Am- 
brose. She  went  home,  and  interested  her  fa- 
ther in  the  fate  of  the  innocent  little  victim  of 
the  quack  doctor.  The  same  evening  the  Old- 
ershaws  were  sent  for  to  the  great  house,  and 
were  questioned.  Tiiey  declared  themselves  to 
be  her  uncle  and  aunt — a  lie,  of  course! — and 
they  were  quite  willing  to  let  her  attend  the  vil- 
lage  school,  vvhilc  they  staid  at  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
when  the  proposal  was  made  to  them.  The  new 
arrangement  was  carried  out  the  next  day.  And 
the  day  after  that  the  Oldershaws  had  disap- 
])eared,  and  had  left  the  little  girl  on  the  squire's 
hands !  She  evidently  hadn't  answered  as  they 
expected  in  the  capacity  of  an  advertisement — 
and  that  was  the  way  they  took  of  jn-oviding  for 
her  for  life.  There  is  the  first  act  o/thc  play  for 
you  !      Clear  enough,  so  far,  isn't  it?" 

"Clear  enough.  Jemmy,  to  clever  people. 
But  I'm  old  and  slow.  I  don't  understand  one 
thing.      Whose  child  was  she?" 

"A  very  sensible  question.  Sorry  to  inform 
you  that  nobody  can  answer  it — Miss  Gwilt  her- 
self included.  These  Instructions  that  I'm  re- 
ferring to  are  founded,  of  course,  on  her  own 
statcnient.s,  sifted  by  her  attorney.  All  she 
could  remember,  on  being  (piestioned,  was, 
that  she  was  beaten  and  half-starved,  some- 
where in  the  country,  by  a  woman  who  took 
in  children  at  nurse.  The  woman  had  a  card 
with  her,  stating  that  her  name  was  Lydia 
Gwilt,  and  got  a  yearly  allowance  for  taking 
care  of  her  (paid  through  a  lawyer)  till  she 
was  eight  years  old.  At  that  time  the  allow- 
ance stoi)ped  ;  the  lawyer  had  no  explanation  to 
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offer;  nobody  came  to  look  after  her;  nobody 
wrote.  The  Oldcrshaws  saw  her,  and  thought 
she  might  answer  to  exhibit;  and  the  woman 
parted  with  her  for  a  trifle  to  the  Oldershaws ; 
and  the  Oldershaws  parted  with  her  for  good 
and  all  to  the  Blanchards.  That's  the  story  of 
her  birth,  parentage,  and  edwcation.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Duke,  or  the  daughter  of 
a  costermonger.  The  circumstances  may  be 
highly  romantic,  or  utterly  commonplace.  Fan- 
cy any  thing  you  like — there's  nothing  to  stoj) 
you.  When  you've  had  your  fancy  out,  say 
the  word,  and  I'll  turn  over  the  leaves  and  go 
on." 

"Please   to  go   on,   Jemmy — please   to   go 
on." 

"The  next  glimpse  of  Miss  Gwilt,"  resumed 
Bashwood  the  younger,  turning  over  the  papers, 
"  is  a  glimpse  at  a  family  mystery.  The  deserted 
child  was  in  luck's  way  at  last.  She  had  taken 
the  fancy  of  an  amiable  young  lady  with  a  rich 
father ;  and  she  was  petted  and  made  much 
of  at  the  great  house,  in  the  character  of  Miss 
Blanchard's  last  new  plaything.  Not  long  aft- 
erward Mr.  Blanchard  and  his  daughter  went 
abroad,  and  took  tiie  girl  with  them  in  the  ca- 
pacit}^  of  Miss  Blanchard's  little  maid.  When 
they  came  back,  the  daughter  had  married,  and 
become  a  widow,  in  the  interval ;  and  the  pret- 
ty little  maid,  instead  of  returning  with  them  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  turns  up  suddenly,  all  alone, 
as  a  pupil  at  a  school  in  France.  There  she 
was  at  a  first-rate  establishment,  with  her  main- 
tenance and  education  secured  until  she  married 
and  settled  in  life,  on  this  understanding — that 
she  never  returned  to  England.  These  were  all 
the  particulars  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
the  lawyer  who  drew  up  these  instructions.  She 
declined  to  say  what  had  happened  abroad  ;  she 
declined  even,  after  all  the  years  that  had  passed, 
to  mention  her  mistress's  married  name.  It's 
quite  clear,  of  course,  that  she  was  in  possession 
of  some  family  secret ;  and  that  the  Blanchards 
paid  for  her  schooling  on  the  Continent  to  keep 
her  out  of  the  way.  And  it's  equally  j^lain  that 
she  would  never  have  kept  her  secret  as  she  did 
if  she  had  not  seen  her  way  to  trading  on  it  for 
her  own  advantage  at  some  future  time.  A 
clever  woman,  as  I've  told  you  already!  A 
devilish  clever  woman,  who  hasn't  been  knocked 
about  in  the  world,  and  seen  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life  abroad  and  at  home  for  nothing." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Jemmy  ;  quite  true.       How  long 
did  she  stop,  please,  at  the  school  in  France?" 
Bashwood  the  younger  referred  to  the  pa- 
pers. 

"She  stopped  at  the  French  school,"  ho  re- 
plied, "till  she  was  seventeen.  At  that  time 
something  happened  at  the  school  which  I  find 
mildly  described  in  these  papers  as  '  something 
unpleasant.'  The  plain  fact  was,  that  the  music- 
master  attached  to  the  establishment  fell  in  love 
with  Miss  Gwilt.  He  was  a  respectable  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  wife  and  famil}^ — and  finding 
the  circumstances  entirely  hopeless,  he  took  a 
pistol,  and  rashly  assuming  that  he  had  brains 


in  his  head,  tried  to  blow  them  out.  The  doc- 
tors saved  his  life,  but  not  his  reason — he  ended, 
where  he  had  better  have  begun,  in  an  asylum. 
Miss  Gvvilt's  beauty  having  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scandal,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible — 
though  she  was  proved  to  have  been  otherwise 
quite  blameless  in  the  matter — for  her  to  re- 
main at  the  school  after  what  had  happened. 
Her  '  friends'  (the  Blanchards)  were  communi- 
cated with.  And  her  friends  transferred  her  to 
another  school,  at  Brussels,  this  time. — What 
are  you  sighing  about?  what's  wrong,  now?" 

"  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  for  the  poor  mu- 
sic-master, Jemmy.     Go  on." 

"  According  to  her  own  account  of  it,  dad, 
Miss  Gwilt  seems  to  have  felt  for  him,  too. 
She  took  a  serious  turn,  and  was  'converted' 
(as  they  call  it)  by  the  lady  who  had  charge  of 
her  in  the  interval  before  she  went  to  Brussels. 
The  priest  at  the  Belgian  school  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  discretion,  and  to  have  seen 
that  the  girl's  sensibilities  were  getting  into  a 
dangerously-excited  state.  Before  he  could 
quiet  her  down  he  fell  ill,  and  was  succeeded  by 
another  priest,  who  was  a  fanatic.  You  will  un- 
derstand the  sort  of  interest  he  took  in  the  girl, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  worked  on  her  feel- 
ings Avhen  I  tell  you  that  she  announced  it  as 
her  decision,  after  having  been  nearly  ten  years 
at  the  school,  to  end  her  days  in  a  convent ! . 
You  may  well  stare !  Miss  Gwilt,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Nun,  is  the  sort  of  female  phenome- 
non you  don't  often  set  eyes  on.  Women  are 
queer  creatures.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  sex 
don't  know  which  end  of  them  is  uppermost 
half  their  time." 

"Did  she  go  into  the  convent ?"  asked  Mr. 
Bashwood.  "  Did  they  let  her  go  in,  so  friend- 
less and  so  young,  with  nobody  to  advise  her 
for  the  best  ?" 

"The  Blanchards  were  consulted,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form,"  pursued  Bashwood  the  younger. 
"  The>/  had  no  objection  to  her  shutting  herself 
up  in  a  convent,  as  you  may  well  imagine.  The 
pleasantest  letter  they  ever  had  from  her,  I'll 
answer  for  it,  was  the  letter  in  which  she  sol- 
emnly took  leave  of  them  in  this  world  forever. 
The  people  at  the  convent  were  as  careful  as 
usual  not  to  commit  themselves.  Their  rules 
wouldn't  allow  her  to  take  the  veil  till  she  had 
lived  the  life  for  a  year  first,  and  then,  if  she 
had  any  doubt,  for  another  year  after  that.  She 
tried  the  life  for  the  first  year,  accordingly — and 
doubted.  She  tried  it  for  the  second  year — and 
was  wise  enough,  by  that  time,  to  give  it  up 
without  further  hesitation.  Her  position  was 
rather  an  awkward  one  when  she  found  herself 
at  liberty  again.  The  sisters  at  the  convent  had 
lost  their  interest  in  her ;  the  mistress  at  the 
school  declined  to  take  her  back  as  teacher,  on 
the  ground  that  she  was  too  nice-looking  for  the 
place  ;  the  priest  considered  her  to  be  possessed 
by  the  devil.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
write  to  the  Blanchards  again,  and  ask  them  to 
start  her  in  life  as  a  teacher  of  music  on  her  own 
account.     She  wrote  to  her  former  mistress  ac- 
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cordingly.  Her  former  mistress  had  evidently 
doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  girl's  resolution 
to  be  SI  nun,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  of- 
fered by  tlie  farewell  letter  of  three  years  since 
to  cut  off  all  further  communication  between  her 
ex-waitiiig  maid  and  herself.  Miss  Gwilt's  let- 
ter was  returned  by  the  post-office.  She  caused 
inquiries  to  be  made  ;  and  found  that  Mr.  Blan- 
chard  was  dead,  and  that  his  daughter  had  left 
the  great  house  for  some  place  of  retirement  un- 
known. The  next  thing  she  did,  upon  this,  was 
to  write  to  the  heir  in  possession  of  the  estate. 
The  letter  was  answered  by  his  solicitors,  who 
were  instructed  to  put  the  law  in  force  at  the 
first  attempt  she  made  to  extort  money  from 
any  member  of  the  family  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 
The  last  chance  was  to  get  at  the  address  of  her 
mistress's  place  of  retirement.  The  family  bank- 
ers, to  whom  she  wa'ote,  wrote  back  to  say  that  they 
were  instructed  not  to  give  the  lady's  address  to  any 
one  ajjplying  for  it,  without  being  previously  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  the  lady  herself.  That  last 
letter  settled  the  question — Miss  Gwilt  could  do 
nothing  more.  With  money  at  her  command, 
she  might  have  gone  to  England,  and  made  the 
Blanchards  think  twice  before  they  carried  things 
with  too  high  a  hand.  Not  having  a  half-penny 
at  command,  she  was  helpless.  Without  money 
and  without  friends,  you  may  wonder  how  she 
supported  herself  while  the  correspondence  was 
going  on.  She  supported  herself  by  playing  the 
piano-forte  at  a  low  concert-room  in  Brussels. 
The  men  laid  siege  to  her,  of  course,  in  all  di- 
rections— but  they  found  her  insensible  as  ada- 
mant. One  of  these  rejected  gentlemen  was  a 
Russian  ;  and  he  was  the  means  of  making  her 
acquainted  with  a  countrywoman  of  his — whose 
name  is  unpronounceable  by  English  lips.  Let 
us  give  her  her  title,  and  call  her  the  Baroness. 
The  two  women  liked  each  other  at  their  first 
introduction;  and  a  new  scene  opened  in  jNIiss 
Gwilt's  life.  She  became  reader  and  companion 
to  the  Baroness.  Ever}^  thing  was  right,  every 
thing  was  smooth  on  the  surface.  Every  thing 
was  rotten  and  every  thing  was  wrong  under  it." 

"In  what  way.  Jemmy?  Please  to  wait  a 
little,  and  tell  me  in  what  way." 

"In  this  way.  Tiie  Baroness  was  fond  of 
traveling,  and  she  had  a  select  set  of  friends 
about  her,  who  were  quite  of  her  way  of  think- 
ing. They  went  from  one  city  on  the  Continent 
to  another,  and  were  such  charming  people  that 
they  picked  uj)  acquaintances  every  where.  The 
acquaintances  were  invited  to  the  Baroness's  rc- 
cejitions — and  card-tables  were  invariably  a  part 
of  the  Baroness's  furniture.  Do  you  see  it  now  ? 
or  must  I  tell  you,  in  the  strictest  conlidenco, 
that  cards  were  not  considered  sinful  on  these 
festive  occasions,  and  that  the  luck,  at  the  end 
of  the  evening,  turned  out  to  be  almost  invaria- 
bly on  the  side  of  the  Baroness  and  her  friends 
— swindlers,  all  of  them — and  there  isn't  a  doubt 
on  my  mind,  whatever  there  may  be  on  yours, 
that  Miss  Gwilt's  manners  and  appearance  made 
her  a  valuable  member  of  this  society  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  decoy.      lier  own  statement  ik>,  that 


she  was  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  what  real- 
ly went  on  ;  that  she  was  quite  ignorant  of  card- 
playing  ;  that  she  hadn't  such  a  thing  as  a  re- 
spectable friend  to  turn  to  in  the  world ;  and 
that  she  honestly  liked  the  Baroness,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Baroness  was  a  hearty 
good  friena  to  her  from  first  to  last — believe 
that  or  not  as  you  please.  Eor  five  years  she 
traveled  about  all  over  the  Continent  with  these 
card-sharpers  in  high  life,  and  she  might  have 
been  among  them  at  this  moment  for  any  thing 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  if  the  Baroness  had  not 
caught  a  Tartar  at  Naples,  in  the  shape  of  a  rich 
traveling  Englishman,  named  Waldron.  Aha  I 
that  name  startles  you,  does  it?  You've  read 
the  Trial  of  the  famous  Mrs.  Waldron,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world?  And  you  know  who  Miss 
Gwilt  is  now,  without  my  telling  you?" 

He  ])aused,  and  looked  at  his  father  in  sud- 
den perplexity.  Far  from  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  discovery  which  had  just  burst  on  him, 
Mr.  Bashwood,  after  the  first  natural  movement 
of  surprise,  fa.ced  his  son  with  a  self-possession 
which  was  nothing  short  of  extraordinary  under 
the  circumstances.  There  was  a  new  brightness 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  new  color  in  his  face,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  conceive  such  a  thing  of  a  man 
in  his  position ;  he  seemed  to  be  absolutely  en- 
couraged instead  of  depressed  by  what  he  had 
just  heaj'd.  "Go  on,  Jemmy,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly ;  "I  am  one  of  the  few  people  who  didn't 
read  the  Trial — I  only  heard  of  it." 

Still  wondering  inwardly,  Bashwood  the  youn- 
ger recovered  himself,  and  went  on. 

"  You  always  were,  and  you  always  will  be, 
behind  the  age,"  he  said.  "When  we  come 
to  the  Trial,  I  can  tell  you  as  much  about  it  as 
you  need  know.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Baroness  and  Mr.  Waldron.  For 
a  certain  number  of  nights  the  Englishman  let 
the  card-sharpers  have  it  all  tlieir  own  way — in 
other  words,  he  paid  for  the  privilege  of  making 
himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Gwilt.  Whea  he 
thought  he  had  produced  the  necessary  impres- 
sion on  her,  he  exposed  the  whole  confederacy 
without  mercy.  The  police  interfered ;  the 
Baroness  found  herself  in  prison ;  and  Miss 
Gwilt  was  put  between  the  two  alternatives  of 
accejjting  Mr.  Waldron's  protection,  or  being 
tlirown  on  the  world  again.  She  was  amazingly 
virtuous,  or  amazingly  clever,  which  you  please. 
To  Mr.  Waldron's  astonishment  she  told  him 
that  she  could  face  the  jjrospect  of  being  thrown 
on  the  world,  and  that  he  must  address  her 
honorably  or  leave  her  forever.  The  end  of  it 
was  what  the  end  always  is,  where  the  man  is 
infatuated  and  the  woman  is  determined.  To 
the  disgust  of  his  family  and  frieiids,  INIr.  Wal- 
dron made  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  married 
her." 

"  How  old  was  he  ?"  asked  Bashwood  the  eld- 
er, eagerly. 

Bashwood  the  younger  cried  out,  laughing, 
"  He  was  about  old  enough,  daddy,  to  be  your 
son,  and  rich  enough  to  have  burst  that  precious 
pocket-book  of  yours  with  thousand-pound  notes  ! 
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Don't  hang  your  head.  It  wasn't  a  happy  mar- 
riage, though  he  was  so  young  and  so  rich.  They 
lived  abroad,  and  got  on  well  enough  at  first. 
He  made  a  new  will,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he 
was  married,  and  provided  handsomely  for  his 
wife,  imder  the  tender  pressure  of  the  honey- 
moon. But  women  wear  out,  like  other  things, 
with  time,  and  one  fine  morning  Mr.  Waldron 
woke  up  with  a  doubt  in  his  mind  whether  he 
had  not  acted  like  a  fool.  He  was  an  ill-tem- 
pered man;  he  was  discontented  with  himself; 
and  of  course  he  made  his  wife  feel  it.  Having 
begun  by  quarreling  with  her  he  got  on  to  sus- 
pecting her,  and  became  savagely  jealous  of  ev- 
ery male  creature  who  entered  the  house.  They 
had  no  encumbrances  in  the  shape  of  children, 
and  they  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  just 
as  his  jealousy  inclined  him,  till  they  moved 
back  to  England  at  last,  after  having  been  mar- 
ried close  on  four  years  He  had  a  lonely  old 
house  of  his  own  among  the  Yorkshire  moors, 
and  there  he  shut  his  wife  and  himself  up  from 
every  living  creature,  e.xcept  his  servants  and  his 
dogs.  Only  one  result  could  come,  of  course, 
of  treating  a  high-spirited  young  woman  in  that 
way.  It  may  be  fate,  or  it  may  be  chance — but, 
whenever  a  woman  is  desperate,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  man  handy  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
man  in  this  case  was  rather  a  'dark  horse,'  as 
they  say  on  the  turf  He  was  a  certain  Captain 
Manuel,  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  (according  to  his 
own  account)  an  ex-officer  in  the  Spanish  navy. 
He  had  met  Mr.  Waldron's  beautiful  wife  on  the 
journey  back  to  England  ;  had  continued  to  speak 
to  her  in  spite  of  her  husband's  jealousy ;  and 
had  followed  her  to  her  place  of  imprisonment 
in  Mr.  Waldron's  house,  on  the  moors.  The 
captain  is  described  as  a  clever,  determined  fel- 
low— of  the  daring  piratical  sort — with  the  dash 
of  mystery  about  him  that  women  like — " 

"  She's  not  the  same  as  other  women !"  inter- 
posed Mr.  BasHwood,  suddenly  interrupting  his 
son.  "Did  she — ?"  His  voice  fliiled  him, 
and  he  stopped  without  bringing  the  question  to 
an  end. 

"Did  she  like  the  captain ?"  suggested  Bash- 
wood  the  younger,  with  another  laugh.  "Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account  of  it,  she  adored  him. 
At  the  same  time  her  conduct  (as  represented 
by  herself)  was  perfectly  innocent.  Considering 
how  carefully  her  husband  watched  her,  the 
statement  (incredible  as  it  appears)  is  probably 
true.  Eor  six  weeks  or  so,  corresponding  pri- 
vately, they  confined  themselves  to  the  Cuban 
captain  (who  spoke  and  wrote  English  perfectly), 
having  contrived  to  make  a  go-between  of  one 
of  the  female  servants  in  the  Yorkshire  house. 
How  it  might  have  ended  we  needn't  trouble  our- 
selves to  inquire — Mr.  Waldron  himself  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  Whether  he  got  wind  of. 
the  clandestine  correspondence  or  not  doesn't 
appear.  But  this  is  certain,  that  he  came  home 
from  a  ride  one  day  in  a  fiercer  temper  than  usu- 
al— that  his  wife  showed  him  a  sample  of  that 
high  spirit  of  hers  which  he  had  never  yet  been 
able  to  break — and  that  it  ended  in  his  striking 


her  across  the  face  with  his  riding  whip  Un- 
gentlemanly  conduct,  lam  afraid  we  must  admit, 
but  to  all  outward  appearance  the  riding-whip 
produced  the  most  astonishing  results.  From 
that  moment  the  lady  submitted  as  she  had  never 
submitted  before.  For  a  fortnight  afterward 
he  did  what  he  liked,  and  she  never  thwarted 
him  ;  he  said  what  he  liked,  and  she  never 
uttered  a  word  of  jjrotest.  Some  men  might 
have  suspected  this  sudden  reformation  of  hid- 
ing something  dangerous  under  the  surface. 
Whether  Mr.  Waldron  looked  at  it  in  that  light 
I  can't  tell  you.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  be- 
fore the  mark  of  the  whip  was  off  his  wife's  face 
he  fell  ill,  and  that  in  two  days  afterward  he  was 
a  dead  man.      What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  say  he  deserved  it!"  answered  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  striking  his  hand  excitedly  on  the  table, 
as  his  son  paused  and  looked  at  him. 

"  The  doctor  who  attended  the  dying  man 
was  not  of  your  way  of  thinking,"  remaiked 
Bash  wood  the  younger,  dryly.  "He  called  in 
two  other  medical  men,  and  they  all  three  refused 
to  certify  the  death  The  usual  legal  investi- 
gation followed.  The  evidence  of  the  doctors 
and  the  evidence  of  the  servants  pointed  irresisti- 
bly in  one  and  the  same  direction ;  and  JMrs. 
Waldron  was  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  her  husband  by  poison  A  solici- 
tor in  first-rate  criminal  practice  was  sent  for 
from  London  to  get  up  the  prisoner's  defense — 
and  these  'Instructions'  took  their  form  and 
shape  accordingly.  What's  the  matter?  What 
do  you  want  now?" 

Suddenly  rising  from  his  chair  ]Mr  Bashwood 
stretched  across  the  table  and  tried  to  take  the 
papers  from  his  son.  "I  want  to  look  at  them,'" 
he  burst  out,  eagerly.  "  I  want  to  see  what  they 
say  about  the  captain  from  Cuba.  He  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  Jemmy — I'll  swear  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  it !" 

"  Nobody  doubted  that  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  the  case  at  the  time,"  rejoined  his  son.  *'  But 
nobody  could  prove  it.  Sit  down  again,  dad. 
and  compose  yourself.  There's  nothing  here 
about  Captain  Manuel  but  the  lawyer's  private 
suspicion  of  him,  for  the  counsel  to  act  on  or  not, 
at  the  counsel's  discretion.  From  first  to  last 
she  persisted  in  screening  the  captain.  At  the 
outset  of  the  business  she  volunteered  two  state- 
ments to  the  lawyer — both  of  which  he  suspected 
to  be  false.  In  the  first  ])lace,  she  declared  that 
she  was  innocent  of  the  crime.  He  wasn't  sur- 
prised, of  course,  so  far ;  his  clients  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  him  in  that 
way.  In  the  second  place,  while  admitting  her 
private  correspondence  with  the  Cuban  captain, 
she  declared  that  the  letters  on  both  sides  relat- 
ed solely  to  a  proposed  elopement,  to  wliich  her 
husband's  barbarous  treatment  had  induced  her 
to  consent.  The  lawyer  naturally  asked  to  see 
the  letters.  '  He  has  burned  all  my  letters,  and  I 
have  burned  all  his,'  was  the  only  answer  he  got. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  Captain  Manuel  might 
have  burned  her  letters,  when  he  heard  there  was 
a  coroner's  inquest  in  the  house.     But  it  was  in 
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her  solicitor's  experience  (as  it  is  in  my  experi- 
ence too)  that  when  a  Avoman  is  fond  of  a  man, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  risk  or  no 
risk,  she  keeps  his  letters.  Having  his  suspicions 
roused  in  this  way,  the  lawyer  privately  made 
some  inquiries  about  the  foreign  captain — and 
found  that  he  was  as  short  of  money  as  a  foreign 
captain  could  be.  At  the  same  time  he  put  some 
questions  to  his  client  about  her  expectations 
from  her  deceased  husband.  She  answered,  in 
high  indignation,  that  a  will  had  been  found 
among  her  husband's  papers,  privately  executed 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  leaving  her 
no  more,  out  of  all  his  immense  fortune,  than 
five  thousand  pounds.  '  Was  there  an  older 
will,  then,*  says  the  lawyer,  '  which  the  new  will 
revoked  ?'  Yes,  there  was  ;  a  will  that  he  had 
given  into  my  own  possession  ;  a  will  made  when 
they  were  first  married,  '  Leaving  his  widow 
well  provided  for  ?'  Leaving  her  just  ten  times 
as  much  as  the  second  will  left  her  '  Had  she 
ever  mentioned  that  first  will,  now  revoked,  to 
Captain  Manuel?'  She  saw  the  trap  set  for 
her — and  said,  '  No,  never  !'  without  an  instant's 
hesitation.  That  reply  confirmed  the  lawyer's 
suspicions.  He  tried  to  frighten  her  by  declar- 
ing that  her  life  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  her  de- 
ceiving him  in  this  matter.  With  the  usual  ob- 
stinacy of  women,  she  remained  just  as  immov- 
able as  ever.  The  captain,  on  his  side,  behaved 
in  ihe  most  exemplary  manner.  He  confessed 
to  planning  the  elopement ,  he  declared  that  he 
had  burned  all  the  lady's  letters  as  they  reached 
him,  out  of  regard  for  her  reputation ;  he  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  he  volunteered 
to  attend  before  the  magistrates.  Nothing  was 
discovered  that  could  legally  connect  him  with 
the  crime — or  that  could  put  him  into  court  on 
the  day  of  the  Trial,  in  any  other  capacity  than 
the  capacity  of  a  witness.  I  don't  believe  my- 
self that  there's  any  moral  doubt  (as  they  call  itj 
that  Manuel  knew  of  the  will  which  left  his  mis- 
tress fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  that  he  was 
ready  and  willing,  in  virtue  of  that  circumstance, 
to  marry  her  on  Mr.  W^aldron's  death.  If  any 
body  tempted  her  to  eff'ect  her  own  release  from 
her  savage  husband  by  making  herself  a  widow, 
the  captain  must  have  been  the  man.  And  un- 
less she  contrived,  guarded  and  watched  as  she 
was,  to  get  the  poison  for  herself,  the  poison  must 
have  come  to  her  in  one  of  the  captain's  letters." 

"  They  never  traced  the  poison  to  her,"  said 
his  father.  ''I  remember  hearing  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Trial." 

Bashwood  the  younger,  without  noticing  the 
interruption,  folded  up  the  Instructions  for  the 
Defense,  which  had  now  served  their  purpose ; 
put  them  ])ack  in  his  bag ;  and  produced  a  print- 
ed pamphlet  in  their  place. 

"  Here  is  one  of  the  published  Reports  of  the 
Trial,"  he  said,  "  which  you  can  read  at  your 
leisure,  if  you  like.  We  needn't  waste  time 
now  by  going  into  details.  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready how  cleverly  her  counsel  paved  his  way 
for  treating  the  charge  of  murder,  as  the  crown- 
ing calamity  of  the  many  that  had  already  fall- 


en on  an  innocent  woman.  The  two  legal 
points  relied  on  for  the  defense  (after  this  prelim- 
inary flourish)  were :  First,  that  there  was  no 
evidence — as  you  said  just  now — to  connect  her 
with  the  possession  of  poison  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  medical  witnesses,  while  positively  de- 
claring that  her  husband  died  by  poison,  differed 
in  their  conclusions  as  to  the  particular  drug  that 
had  killed  him.  Both  good  points,  and  both  well 
worked  ;  but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  bore 
down  every  thing  before  it.  The  prisoner  was 
proved  to  have  had  no  less  than  three  excellent 
reasons  for  killing  her  husband.  He  had  treat- 
ed her  with  almost  unexampled  barbarity  ;  he 
had  left  her  in  a  will  (unrevoked  so  far  as  she 
knew)  mistress  of  a  fortune  on  his  death ;  and 
she  was  by  her  own  confession  contemplating  an 
elopement  with  another  man.  Having  set  forth 
these  motives,  the  prosecution  next  showed  by 
evidence,  which  was  never  once  shaken  on  any 
single  point,  that  the  one  person  in  the  house 
who  could  by  any  human  possibility  have  admin- 
istered the  poi$on,  was  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
What  could  the  judge  and  jury  do,  with  such 
evidence  before  them  as  this  ?  The  verdict  was 
Guilty,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  judge 
declared  that  he  agreed  with  it.  The  female  part 
of  the  audience  was  in  hysterics ;  and  the  male 
part  was  not  much  better.  The  judge  sobbed, 
and  the  Bar  shuddered.  She  was  sentenced  to 
death  in  such  a  scene  as  had  never  been  pre- 
viously witnessed  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice. 
And  she  is  alive  and  hearty  at  the  present  mo- 
ment j  free  to  do  any  mischief  she.  pleases,  and 
to  poison  at  her  own  entire  convenience,  any 
man,  woman,  or  child  that  happens  to  stand  in 
her  way.  A  most  interesting  woman !  Keep 
on  good  terms  with  her,  my  dear  Sir,  whatever 
you  do — for  the  Law  has  said  to  her  in  the  plain- 
est possible  English,  'My  charming  friend,  I 
have  no  terrors  for  you  !'  " 

"How  was  she  pardoned?"  asked  Mr.  Bash- 
wood,  breathlessly.  ' '  They  told  me  at  the  time 
— but  I  have  forgotten.  Was  it  the  Home- 
Secretary  ?  If  it  was,  I  respect  the  Home-Sec- 
retary !  I  say  the  Home-Secretary  was  deserv- 
ing of  his  place." 

"Quite  right,  old  gentleman!"  rejoined 
Bashwood  the  younger.  "The  Home-Secre- 
tary was  the  obedient  humble  ser\'ant  of  an 
enlightened  Free  Press — and  he  ivas  deserving 
of  his  place.  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know  how 
she  cheated  the  gallows?  If  you  don't  I  must 
tell  you.  On  the  evening  of  the  Trial,  two  or 
three  of  the  young  Buccaniers  of  Literature 
went  down  to  two  or  three  newspaper  oflficcs, 
and  wrote  two  or  three  heart-rending  leading 
articles  on  the  subject  of  the  proceedings  in 
court.  The  next  morning  the  public  caught 
light  like  tinder  ;  and  the  prisoner  was  tried 
over  again,  before  an  amateur  court  of  justice, 
in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  All  the  peo- 
ple who  had  no  personal  experience  whatever 
on  the  subject  seized  their  pens,  and  rushed 
(by  kind  permission  of  the  editor)  into  print. 
Doctors  who  had  not  attended  the  sick  man,  and 
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who  had  not  bocn  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  body,  declared  by  dozens  that  he  had  died  a 
natural  death.  Barristers  without  business,  who 
had  not  lieard  the  cvidenee,  attacked  the  jury 
who  /;r;r/ heard  it,  and  judged  the  judge,  who  had 
sat  on  the  bench  before  some  of  them  was  born. 
The  general  public  followed  the  lead  of  the  bar- 
risters and  the  doctors,  and  the  young  buccan- 
icrs  who  had  set  the  thing  going.  Here  was  the 
Law,  that  they  all  i)aid  to  protect  them,  actually 
doing  its  duty  in  dreadful  earnest!  Shocking! 
shocking!  The  British  Public  rose  to  jirotcst 
as  one  man  against  the  working  of  its  own  ma- 
chinery; and  the  Ilome-Sccrctary,  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  went  to  the  judge.  The  judge  held 
firm.  He  had  said  it  was  the  right  verdict  at  the 
time,  and  he  said  so  still.  'But  suppose,'  says 
the  Home-Secretary,  'that  the  ])rosccution  had 
tried  some  other  way  of  i)roving  her  gtiilty  at  the 
trial  than  the  way  they  did  try — what  would  you 
and  the  jury  have  done  then?'  Of  course  it 
was  quite  imj)ossible  for  the  jiulgo  to  say.  This 
coinfort('(l  the  Ilome-Sccretary,  to  begin  with. 
And,  when  he  got  the  judge's  consent,  after  that, 
to  having  the  conflict  of  medical  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  one  great  doctor;  and  when  the  one 
great  doctor  took  the  merciful  view,  after  ex- 
pressly stating,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
knew  nothing  practically  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  Home-Secretary  was  jicrfectly  satisfied. 
The  i)risoner's  death-warrant  went  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  the  verdict  of  the  Law  was  re- 
versed by  general  acclamation,  and  the  verdict 
of  t!ie  newspapers  c;irried  the  day.  But  the  best 
of  it  is  to  comq^  You  know  what  hai)pened 
when  the  i)eople  found  themselves  with  the  pet 
object  of  their  sympathy  suddenly  cast  loose  on 
their  hands?  A  general  imjjression  jirevaiied 
directly  that  she  was  not  quite  innocent  enough, 
after  all,  to  be  let  out  of  prison  then  and  there ! 
Punish  her  a  little — that  was  the  state  of  the 
poi)ular  feeling — punish  her  a  little,  my  Home- 
Secretary,  on  general  moral  grounds.  A  small 
course  of  gentle  legal  medicine,  if  you  love  us — 
and  then  we  sliall  feel  })crfeetly  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  end  of  our  days." 

"Don't  joke  about  it!"  cried  his  father. 
"Don't,  don't,  don't,  Jemmy!  Did  they  try 
her  again  ?  They  couldn't !  they  durs'n't !  No- 
body can  be  tried  twice  over  for  the  same  of- 
fense." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  she  could  be  tried  a  second 
time  for  a  second  ofFenso,"  retorted  Bashwood 
the  younger — "and  tried  she  was.  Luckily  for 
the  pacification  of  the  public  mind,  she  had 
rushed  headlong  into  redressing  her  own  griev- 
ance (as  women  will),  when  she  discovered  that 
her  husband  had  cut  her  down  from  a  legacy  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  to  a  legacy  of  five  thou- 
sand by  a  stroke  of  his  pen.  The  day  before 
the  Inquest  a  locked  drawer  in  Mr.  Waldron's 
dressing-room  table,  which  contained  some  val- 
uable jewelry,  was  discovered  to  have  been  open- 
ed and  emptied — and  when  the  prisoner  was 
comuiitted  by  the  magistrates,  the  precious  stones 
were  found  torn  out  of  their  settings,  and  sewn 
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up  in  her  stays.  The  lady  considered  it  a  case 
of  justifiable  self-compensation.  The  Law  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  robbery  committed  on  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  dead  man.  The  lighter  offense — 
which  had  been  passed  over,  when  such  a  charge 
as  murder  was  brought  against  her — was  just  the 
thing  to  revive,  to  save  appearances  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ])ublic.  They  had  stopj)ed  the  cinirse  of 
justice,  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner,  at  one  trial ; 
and  now  all  they  wanted  was  to  set  the  course 
of  justice  going  again,  in  the  case  of  the  prison- 
er, at  another!  She  was  arraigned  for  the  rob- 
bery, after  having  been  pardoned  for  the  mur- 
der. And,  what  is  more,  if  her  beauty  and  her 
misfortunes  hadn't  made  a  strong  impression  on 
her  lawyer,  ^he  would  not  oidy  have  had  to  stand 
another  trial,  but  would  have  had  even  the  five 
thousand  ])<)unds,  to  which  she  was  entitled  by 
the  second  will,  taken  away  from  her,  as  a  felon, 
by  the  Crown." 

"I  respect  her  lawyer !  I  admire  her  lawyer! " 
exclaimed  Mr.  J'ashwood.  "I  should  like  to 
take  his  hand  and  tell  him  so." 

'•He  wouldn't  thank  you  if  you  did."  remark- 
ed Bashwood  the  younger.  "He  is  under  a 
comfortalile  imj)rcssion  that  ncbody  knows  how 
he  saved  Mrs.  Waldron's  Icgacv  fur  her  but  him- 
self." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Jemmy,"  inteqiosed  his 
father.  "But  don't  call  her  Mrs.  Waldron. 
Sjjcak  of  her,  jdeasc,  by  her  name  when  she  was 
innocent  and  young,  and  a  girl  at  school.  Would 
you  mind,  for  my  sake,  calling  her  ^liss  Gwilt  ?" 

"Not  I!  It  nuikes  no  ditVorcnce  to  me  Avhat 
name  I  give  her.  Bother  yoiu- sentiment !  let's 
get  on  with  the  facts.  This  is  what  the  law- 
yer did  before  the  second  trial  came  off.  He 
told  her  she  would  be  found  guilty  ar/ain,  to 
a  dead  certainty.  'And  this.time,'  he  said, 
'  the  public  will  let  the  law  take  its  course.  Have 
you  got  an  old  friend  whom  you  can  trust  ?'  She 
hadn't  guch  a  thing  as  an  old  friend  in  the  world. 
'Very  well,  then,'  says  the  lawyer,  'you  must 
trust  me.  Sign  this  paper;  and  you  will  have 
executed  a  fictitious  sale  of  all  your  property  to 
myself.  When  the  right  time  comes,  I  sliall 
first  carefully  settle  with  your  husband's  execu- 
tors; and  I  shall  then  reconvey  the  money  to 
you,  securing  it  properly  (in  case  you  ever  mar- 
ry again)  in  your  own  possession.  The  Crown, 
in  other  transactions  of  this  kind,  frequently 
waives  its  right  of  disputing  the  validity  of  the  sale 
— and  if  the  Crown  is  no  harder  on  you  than  on 
other  people,  when  you  come  out  of  prison  you 
will  have  your  five  thousand  pounds  to  begin  the 
world  with  again.' — Neat  of  the  lawver,  when 
going  to  be  tried  for  robbing  the  execu- 
tors, to  put  her  up  to  a  way  of  robbing  the  Crown, 
wasn't  it?     Ha!   ha!  what  a  world  it  is  !" 

The  last  effort  of  the  son's  sarcasm  passed  un- 
heeded by  the  father.  "In  prison!"  he  said 
to  himself.  "Ah  me,  after  all  that  misery,  in 
prison  again  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Bashwood  the  younger,  rising 
and  stretching  himself,  "  that's  how  it  ended. 
The  verdict  was  Guilty ;  and  the  sentence  was 
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imprisonment  for  two  j-ears.  She  served  her 
time  ;  and  came  out,  as  well  as  I  can  reckon  it, 
about  three  years  since.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  she  did  when  she  recovered  her  liberty,  and 
how  she  Avent  on  afterward,  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  something  about  it — say,  on  another  occa- 
sion, M'hen  you  have  got  an  extra  note  or  two 
in  your  pocket-book.  For  the  present,  all  you 
need  know  you  do  know.  There  isn't  the  shad- 
ow of  a  doubt  that  this  fascinating  lady  has  the 
double  slur  on  her,  of  having  been  found  guilty 
of  murder,  and  of  having  served  her  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  theft.  There's  your  moneys- 
worth  for  your  money — with  the  whole  of  my 
wonderful  knack  at  stating  a  case  clearly  thrown 
in  for  nothing.  If  you  have  any  gratitude  in 
you,  you  ought  to  do  something  handsome,  one 
of  these  days,  for  your  son.  But  for  me,  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  would  have  done,  old  gen- 
tJeman.  If  you  could  have  had  your  own  way, 
you  would  have  married  Miss  Gvvilt." 

Mr.  Bashwood  rose  to  his  feet,  and  looked 
his  son  steadily  in  the  face. 

"If  I  could  have  my  own  way,"  he  said,  "I 
would  marry  her  now." 

Bashwood  the  younger  started  back  a  step. 
"After  all  I  have  told  you?"  he  asked,  in  the 
blankest  astonishment. 

*'  After  all  you  have  told  me." 

"  With  the  chance  of  being  poisoned  the  first 
time  you  happened  to  offend  her  ?" 

"With  the  chance  of  being  poisoned,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Bashwood,  "in  four -and -twenty 
hours." 

The  Spy  of  the  Private  Inquiry  Offiee  dropped 
back  into  his  chair,  cowed  by  his  father's  words 
and  his  father's  looks. 

"Mad!"  he  said  to  himself.  "Stark  mad, 
by  jingo!" 

Mr,  Bashwood  looked  at  his  watch,  and  hur- 
riedly took  his  hat  from  a  side-table. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  the  rest  of  it,"  he  said. 
* '  I  should  like  to  hear  every  word  you  have  to  tell 
me  about  her,  to  the  very  last.  But  the  time, 
the  dreadful,  galloping  time,  is  getting  on.  For 
all  I  know  they  may  be  on  their  way  to  be  mar- 
ried at  this  very  moment." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Bash- 
wood the  younger,  getting  between  his  father 
and  the  door. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  hotel,"  said  the  old  man, 
trying  to  pass  him.  "I  am  going  to  see  Mr. 
Armadale." 

"What  for?" 

"  To  tell  him  every  thing  you  have  told  me." 
He  paused  after  making  that  reply.  The  terri- 
l^le  smile  of  triumph  which  had  once  already 
appeared  on  his  face  overspread  it  again.  "  Mr. 
Armadale  is  young;  Mr.  Armadale  has  all  his 
life  before  him,"  he  whispered,  cunningly,  with 
his  trembling  fingers  clutching  his  son's  arm. 
"What  doesn't  frighten  mo.  will  frighten  /lim  f" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Bashwood  the  youn- 
ger. "Are  you  as  certain  as  ever  that  Mr.  Ar- 
madale is  the  man?" 

"  What  man?" 


"The  man  who  is  going  to  marry  her." 
"Yes!   yes!!    yes!!!     Let  me  go,  Jemmy 
— let  me  go." 

The  Spy  set  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
considered  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Armadale  was 
rich.  Mr.  Armadale  (if  he  was  not  stark  mad, 
too)  might  be  made  to  put  the  right  money-val- 
ue on  information  that  saved  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  marrying  Miss  Gwilt.  "It  may  be  a 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  if  I  work  it  my- 
self," thought  Bashwood  the  younger.  "And 
it  won't  be  a  half-penny  if  I  leave  it  to  my  fa- 
ther." He  took  up  his  hat  and  his  leather  bag, 
"Can  you  carry  it  all  in  your  own  addled  old 
head,  daddy?"  he  asked,  with  his  easiest  impu- 
dence of  manner.  "Not  you!  I'll  go  with 
you,  and  help  vou.  What  do  vou  think  of 
that?" 

The  father  threw  his  arms  in  an  ecstasy  round 
the  son's  neck.  "I  can't  help  it,  Jemmy,"  he 
said,  in  broken  tones.  "  You  are  so  good  to  me. 
Take  the  other  note,  my  dear — I'll  manage  with- 
out it — take  the  other  note." 

The  son  threw  open  the  door  with  a  flourish, 
and  magnanimously  turned  his  back  on  the  fa- 
ther's offered  pocket-book.  "  Hang  it,  old  gen- 
tleman, I  am  not  quite  so  mercenary  as  that .'" 
he  said,  with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  feel- 
ing. "Put  up  your  pocket-book,  and  let's  be 
off.  If  I  took  my  respected  parent's  last  five- 
pound  note,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  led 
the  way  down  stairs,  "how  do  I  know  he 
mightn't  cry  halves  when  he  sees  the  color  of 
Mr.  Armadale's  money?  Come  along,  dad!" 
he  resumed.  "We'll  take  a  qpb  and  catch 
the  happy  bridegroom  before  he  starts  for  the 
church!" 

They  hailed  a  cab  in  the  street,  and  started  for 
the  hotel  which  had  been  the  residence  of  ]\Iid- 
wintcr  and  Allan  during  their  stay  in  London. 
The  instant  the  door  of  the  vehicle  had  closed 
Mr.  Bashwood  returned  to  the  subject  of  Miss 
Gwilt. 

"Tell  me  the  rest,"  he  said,  taking  his  son's 
hand,  and  patting  it  tenderly.  "  Let's  go  on  talk- 
ing about  her  all  tlie  way  to  the  hotel.  Help  me 
tlirough  the  time,  Jemmy — help  me  through  the 
time." 

Bashwood  the  younger  was  in  high  spirits  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  the  color  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's money.  He  trifled  with  his  father's  anx- 
iety to  the  very  last. 

"Let's  see  if  you  remember  what  I've  told  you 
already,"  he  began.  "There's  a  character  in 
the  story  that's  dropped  out  of  it  witliout  being 
accounted  for.  Come!  can  you. tell  m.e  who 
it  is?" 

He  had  reckoned  on  finding  his  father  unable 
to  answer  the  question.  But  Mi-.  Bash  wood's 
memory,  for  any  tiling  that  related  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
was  as  clear  and  ready  as  his  son's.  "The  for- 
eign scoundrel  who  tempted  her,  and  let  her 
screen  him  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,"  he  said, 
witlioiit  an  instant's  hesitation  "  Don't  speak 
of  him,  Jcniiiiy,  don't  s])eak  of  him  again  !" 
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"I  must  speaK  of  liim,"  retorted  the  other. 
"  You  want  to  know  wliat  became  of  I\Iiss  Gwilt, 
when  she  got  out  of  prison,  don't  you?  Very 
good — I'm  in  a  position  to  tell  you.  She  hccamo 
Mrs.  Manuel.  It's  no  use  staring  at  me,  old 
gentleman.  I  know  it  officially.  At  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  a  foreign  lady  came  to  our 
place,  with  evidence  to  prove  that  she  had  been 
lawfully  married  to  Captain  Manuel,  at  a  former 
])criod  of  his  career,  when  he  had  visited  En- 
gland f(jr  the  first  time.  She  had  only  lately 
discovered  that  he  had  been  in  this  country 
again  ;  and  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  lie 
had  married  another  woman  in  Scotland.  Our 
])Cople  were  employed  to  make  tlic  necessary  in- 
(piiries.  Comjjarison  of  dates  showed  tiiat  the 
Scotch  marriage — if  it  was  a  marriage  at  all,  and 
not  a  sham — had  taken  j)lace  just  about  the  time 
when  Miss  Gwilt  was  a  free  woman  again.  And 
a  little  further  investigation  showed  us  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Manuel  was  no  other  than  the  her- 
oine of  the  famous  criminal  trial — whom  we 
didn't  know  then,  but  whom  wo  do  know  now, 
to  be  identical  with  your  fascinating  friend,  Miss 
Gwilt." 

Mr.  Basljwood's  head  sank  on  his  breast.  lie 
clasped  his  treniMiug  hands  fast  in  eacii  other, 
and  waited  in  silence  to  hear  the  rest. 

**  Cheer  uj)  I"  ])ursued  his  son.  "  She  was  no 
more  the  captain's  wife  than  you  are — and  what 
is  more,  the  captain  himself  is  out  of  your  way 
now.  One  foggy  day  in  December  last  he  gave 
us  the  slip,  and  was  olV  to  the  Continent,  nobody 
knew  where.  He  had  spent  tiic  whole  of  tlie 
second  INIrs.  Manuel's  five  thousand  pounds  in 
the  time  that  had  elapsed  (between  two  and 
three  years)  since  she  had  come  out  of  prison 
— and  the  wonder  was,  where  he  had  got  tlie 
money  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses.  It  turned 
out  that  he  had  got  it  from  the  second  Mrs.  Man- 
uel herself.  She  had  filled  his  cm])ty  pockets ; 
and  there  she  was  waiting  confidently  in  a 
miserable  London  lodging,  to  hear  from  him 
and  join  him  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  settled  in 
foreign  ])arts !  Wliere  had  s/tc  got  the  money, 
you  may  ask  naturally  enough  ?  Nobody  could 
tell  at  the  time.  My  own  notion  is,  now,  that 
!icr  former  mistress  must  have  been  still  living, 
and  th;it  she  must  have  turned  her  knowledge 
of  the  Blanchard's  family  secret  to  profitable  ac- 
count at  last.  This  is  mere  guess-work,  of  course ; 
but  there's  a  circumstance  that  makes  it  likely 
guess-work,  to  my  mind.  She  had  an  elderly 
female  friend  to  apply  to  at  this  time,  who  was 
just  tlie  woman  to  help  her  in  ferreting  out  her 
mistress's  address.  Can  you  guess  the  name  of 
tlie  elderly  female  friend  ?  Not  you !  Mrs. 
Oldershaw,  of  course !" 

^Ir.  Bashwood  suddenly  looked  up.  "Why 
should  she  go  back,"  he  asked,  "  to  the  woman 
who  had  deserted  her  when  she  was  a  child  ?" 

*'I  can't  say,"  rejoined  his  son,  "unless  she 
went  back  in  the  interests  of  her  own  magnifi- 
cent head  of  hair.  The  prison-scissors,  I  needn't 
tell  you,  had  made  short  work  of  it  with  Miss 
Gwilt's  love-loeks,  in  every  sense  of  the  word — 


and  Mrs.  Oldershaw,  I  beg  to  Add,  is  the  most 
eminent  woman  in  England,  as  Kestorer-General 
of  the  dilapidated  heads  ami  faces  of  the  female 
sex.  Tut  two  and  two  together;  and  j>erhaps 
you'll  agree  with  me,  in  this  case,  that  they 
make  four." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  two  and  two  make  four,"  repeat- 
ed his  father,  impatiently.  "But  I  want  to 
know  something  else.  Did  she  hear  from  him 
again  ?  Did  he  send  for  her  after  he  had  gone 
away  to  foreign  parts  ?" 
j  *'The  captain?  \Yhy,  what  on  earth  can 
you  be  thinking  of?  Hadn't  he  spent  every  far- 
thing of  her  money  ?  and  wasn't  he  loose  on  the 
Continent  out  of  her  reach  ?  She  waited  to  hear 
from  him,  I  dare  say,  for  she  persisted  in  bclicv- 
'  ing  in  him.  But  I'll  lay  you  any  wager  you 
like,  she  never  saw  the  siglit  of  his  handwriting 
again.  AVc  did  our  best  at  the  office  to  open 
her  eyes — wc  told  her  plainly  that  he  had  a  first 
wife  living,  and  that  she  hadn't  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  on  him.  She  wouldn't  believe  us,  though 
wc  met  her  with  the  evidence.  Obstinate,  devil- 
ish obstinate.  I  dare  say  she  waited  for  months 
I  together  before  she  gave  up  the  last  hope  of  ever 
seeing  him  again." 

Mr.  Basiiwooil  looked  aside  quickly  out  of  the 
cab  window.  "  NYherc  could  she  turn  for  ref- 
uge next?"  he  said,  not  to  his  son,  but  to  him- 
self.    "\Yhat,  in  Heaven's  name,  could  she  do?" 

"Judging  by  my  exj)erience  of  women,"  re- 
marked Bashwood  the  younger  overhearing  him, 
"  I  should  say  she  probably  tried  to  drown  her- 
self. But  tiiat's  only  guess-work  again — it's  all 
guess-work  at  this  j)art  of  her  story.  You  catcli 
mc  at  the  evidence,  dad,  when  you  come  to  ]\liss 
Gwilt's  ])roccedings  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
the  present  year.  She  might,  or  she  might  not, 
have  been  desperate  enough  to  attempt  suicide ; 
and  slie  might,  or  she  might  not,  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  those  inquiries  that  I  made  for  ^Irs. 
Oldershaw.  I  dare  say  you'll  see  her  this  morn- 
ing, and  perhaps,  if  you  use  your  influence,  you 
mav  be  able  to  make  her  finish  her  own  storv 
herself." 

Mr.  Bashwood,  still  looking  out  of  the  cab  win- 
dow, suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  arm. 

"  Hush  !  hush  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  violent  agi- 
tation. ""We  have  got  there  at  last.  Oh,  Jem- 
my, feel  how  my  heart  beats !  Here  is  the  ho- 
tel." 

"Bother   your   heart,"   said   Bashwood   the 
younger.      "Wait  here  while  I  make  the  in-* 
quiries." 

"I'll  come  with  you  !"  cried  his  father.  "  I 
can't  wait !     I  tell  you,  I  can't  wait  I" 

They  went  into  the  hotel  together,  and  asked 
for  "  Mr.  Armadale." 

The  answer,  after  some  little  hesitation  and 
delay,  was  that  Mr.  Armadale  had  gone  away 
six  days  since.  A  second  waiter  added,  that 
Mr.  Armadale's  friend  —  ^Ir.  ^lidwinter  —  had 
only  left  that  morning.  Where  had  Mr.  Ar- 
madale gone?  Somewhere  into  the  country. 
Where  had  JMr.  ]Midwinter  gone  ?  Nobody 
knew. 
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Mr.  Bashwood  looked  at  his  son  in  speech- 
less and  helpless  dismay. 

"  Stutf  and  nonsense!"  said  Bashwood  the 
younger,  pushing  his  father  back  roughly  into 
the  cab.  "He's  safe  enough.  We  shall  find 
him  at  Miss  Gvvilt's." 

The  old  man  took  his  son's  hand  and  kissed 
it.  "Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  gratefully. 
"Thank  you  for  comforting  me." 

The  cab  was  driven  next  to  the  second  lodg- 
ing which  Miss  Gwilt  had  occupied,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

"Stop  here,"  said  the  Spy,  getting  out,  and 
shutting  his  fother  into  the  cab.  "  I  mean  to 
manage  this  part  of  the  business  myself." 

He  knocked  at  the  house  door.  "  I  have  got 
a  note  for  Miss  Gwilt,"  he  said,  walking  into 
the  passage  the  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

"  She's  gone,"  answered  the  servant.  "She 
went  away  last  night." 

Bashwood  the  younger  wasted  no  more  words 
with  the  servant.  He  insisted  on  seeing  the 
mistress.  The  mistress  confirmed  the  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  Gwilt's  departure  on  the 
previous  evening.  Where  had  she  gone  to? 
The  woman  couldn't  say.  How  had  she  left  ? 
On  foot.  At  what  hour?  Between  nine  and 
ten.  What  had  she  done  with  her  luggage? 
She  had  no  luggage.  Had  a  gentleman  been 
to  see  her  on  the  previous  day?  Not  a  soul, 
gentle  or  simple,  had  come  to  the  house  to  see 
Miss  Gwilt. 

The  father's  face,  pale  and  wild,  was  looking 
out  of  the  cab  window,  as  the  son  descended  the 
house-steps.  "Isn't  she  there.  Jemmy?"  he 
asked,  faintly — "isn't  she  there?" 

"Hold  your  tongue!"  cried  the  Spy,  with 
tlie  native  coarseness  of  his  nature  rising  to  the 
surface  at  last.  "  I'm  not  at  the  end  of  my  in- 
quiries yet." 

He  crossed  the  road,  and  entered  a  coffee- 
shop  situated  exactly  opposite  the  house  he  had 
just  left. 

In  the  box  nearest  the  window  two  men  were 
sitting  talking  together  anxiously. 

"  Which  of  you  was  on  duty  yesterday  even- 
ing, between  nine  and  ten  o'clock?"  asked 
Bashwood  the  younger,  suddenly  joining  them, 
and  putting  his  question  in  a  quick,  peremptory 
whisper. 

"I  was.  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  men,  unwill- 
ingly. 

"Did  you  lose  sight  of  the  house  ? — Yes !  I 
sge  you  did." 

"Only  for  a  minute.  Sir.  An  infernal  black- 
guard of  a  soldier  came  in — " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Bashwood  the  younger. 
"I  know  what  the  soldier  did,  and  who  sent 
him  to  do  it.  She  has  given  us  the  slip  again. 
You  are  the  greatest  Ass  living.  Consider 
yourself  dismissed."  With  these  words,  and 
with  an  oath  to  emphasize  them,  he  left  the 
coffee-shop  and  returned  to  the  cab. 

"  She's  gone  !"  cried  his  father.  "Oh,  Jem- 
my, Jemmy,  I  sec  it  in  your  face!"  He  foil 
back  into  his  own  corner  of  the  cab,  with  a 


faint,  wailing  cry.  "They're  married,'  he 
moaned  to  himself,  his  hands  flllling  helplesslv 
on  his  knees — his  hat  falling,  unregarded,  from 
his  head.  "Stop  them!"  he  exclaimed,  sud- 
denly rousing  himself,  and  seizing  his  son,  in  a 
frenzy,  by  the  collar  of  the  coat. 

"  Go  back  to  the  hotel!"  shouted  Bashwood 
the  younger,  to  the  cabman.  "  Hold  your 
noise !"  he  added,  turning  fiercely  on  his  father, 
"I  want  to  think." 

The  varnish  of  smoothness  was  all  off"  him  by 
this  time.  His  temper  was  roused.  His  pride 
— even  such  a  man  has  his  pride  ! — was  wounded 
to  the  quick.  Twice  had  he  matched  his  wits 
against  a  woman's,  and  twice  the  woman  had 
balfied  him. 

He  got  out,  on  reaching  the  hotel  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  privately  tried  the  servants  with 
the  offer  of  money.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
satisfied  him  that  they  had,  in  this  instance,  re- 
ally and  truly,  no  information  to  sell.  After  a 
moment's  reflection  he  stopped,  before  leaving 
the  hotel,  to  ask  the  way  to  the  parish  church. 
"The  chance  may  be  worth  trying,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  as  he  gave  the  address  to  the  driver. 
"Faster!"  he  called  out,  looking  first  at  his 
watch  and  then  at  his  father.  "The  minutes 
arc  precious  this  morning,  and  the  old  one  is  be- 
ginning to  give  in." 

It  was  true.  Still  capable  of  hearing  and  of 
understanding,  Mr.  Bashwood  was  past  speak- 
ing by  this  time.  He  clung  with  both  hands 
to  his  son's  grudging  arm,  and  let  his  head  fall 
helplessly  on  his  son's  averted  shoulder. 

The  parish  church  stood  back  from  the  street, 
protected  by  gates  and  railings,  and  surrounded 
by  a  space  of  open  ground.  Siiaking  off"  his  fa- 
ther's hold,  Bashwood  the  younger  made  straight 
for  the  vestry.  The  clerk,  putting  away  the 
books,  and  the  clerk's  assistant,  hanging  up  a 
surplice,  were  the  only  persons  in  the  room 
when  he  entered  it,  and  asked  leave  to  look  at 
the  marriage  Register  for  the  day. 

The  clerk  gravely  opened  the  book,  and  stood 
aside  from  the  desk  on  which  it  lay. 

The  day's  register  comprised  three  marriages 
solemnized  that  morning;  and  the  first  two  sig- 
natures on  the  page  were  "Allan  Armadale" 
and  "Lydia  Gwilt!" 

Even  the  Spy — ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  truth 
— unsuspicious  as  he  was  of  the  terrible  future 
consequences  to  which  the  act  of  that  morning 
might  lead — even  the  Spy  started  when  his  eye 
first  fell  on  the  ])agc.  It  was  done !  Come 
what  might  of  it,  it  was  done  now.  There,  in 
black  and  white,  was  the  registered  evidence  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  at  once  a  trutli  in  it- 
self, and  a  lie  in  the  conclusion  to  which  it  led! 
Tiiere — through  the  fatal  similarity  in  "the  names 
— there,  in  Midwinter's  own  signature,  was  tlu', 
proof  to  persuade  every  body  that,  not  JNIid- 
winter,  but  Allan,  was  the  husband  of  Miss 
Gwilt! 

Bashwood  the  younger  closed  the  book  and 
returned  it  to  the  clerk.  He  descended  the 
vestry  steps  with  his  hands  thrust  doggedly  into 
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his  pockets,  and  with  a  serious  shock  inflicted 
on  his  professional  self-esteem. 

Tiic  f)eadle  met  him  under  the  church-wall. 
He  considered  for  a  moment  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  spend  a  shilling  in  questioning 
the  man,  and  decided  in  the  allirmativc.  If 
tlicy  could  b3  traced  and  overtaken  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  seeing  the  color  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale's money  even  yet. 

"How  long  is  it,"  he  asked,  "since  the 
first  couple  married  here  this  morning  left  the 
church?" 

"About  an  hour,"  said  the  beadle. 

"  Uow  did  thoy  go  away?" 

The  beadle  deferred  answering  that  second 
question  until  he  had  first  i)Ocketed  his  fee. 
"You  won't  trace  them  from  here,  Sir,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  got  his  shilling.  "They 
went  away  on  foot." 

"And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it?" 

"That,  Sir,  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

Left  by  himself,  even  the  Detective  of  the 
Private  Inquiry  Office  paused  for  a  moment  be- 
fore ho  returnt'd  to  his  father  at  the  gate.  He 
was  roused  from  his  hesitation  by  the  su<ldcn 
appearance,  within  the  church  inclosurc,  of  the 
driver  of  the  cab. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  old  gentleman  is  going  to  be 
taken  ill.  Sir,"  said  the  man. 

IJa-ihwood  the  younger  frowned  angrily,  and 
walked  back  to  the  cab.  As  he  opened  the  door 
and  looked  in  his  father  loancil  forward  and 
confronted  him,  with  lips  that  moved  speech- 
lessly, and  with  a  white  stillness  over  all  the 
rest  of  his  face. 

"  She's  done  us,"  said  the  Spy.  "  They  were 
married  here  this  morning." 

The  old  man's  boJy  swayed  for  a  moment  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Tiic  instant  after  his 
eyes  closed,  and  his  head  fell  forward  toward  the 
front  seat  of  the  cab.  "Drive  to  the  hospital !" 
cried  his  son.  "He's  in  a  fit.  That  is  what 
comes  of  putting  myself  out  of  my  way  to  please 
my  father,"  he  muttered,  sullenly  raising  Mr. 
Bashwood's  head  and  loosening  his  cravat.  "A 
nice  morning's  work.  Upon  my  soul,  a  nice 
morning's  work  !'' 

The  hospital  was  near,  and  the  house-surgeon 
was  at  his  post. 

"Will  he  come  out  of  it?"  asked  Bashwood 
the  younger,  roughly. 

"Who  aro  i/oicf''  asked  the  surgeon,  sharply, 
on  his  side. 

"  I  am  his  son." 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,"  rejoined  the 
surgeon,  taking  tho  restoratives  that  were  hand- 
ed to  him  by  the  nurse,  and  turning  from  the 
sou  to  the  fatlier  with  an  air  of  relief  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  "Yes,"  he  added, 
after  a  minute  or  two.  "  Your  father  will  come 
out  of  it  this  time." 

"When  can  he  be  moved  away  from  here?" 

"  He  can  be  moved  from  tlie  hospital  in  an 
iiour  or  two. " 


The  Spy  laid  a  card  on  the  table.  "  I'll  come 
back  for  him  or  send  for  him,"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  I  can  go  now,  if  I  leave  my  name  and 
address?"  With  those  words  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  out. 

"  He's  a  brute  !"  said  the  nurse. 

"No,"  said  the  surgeon,  quietly.  "He's  a 
man." 

♦  ♦*♦*♦ 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  that  night  Mr. 
Bashwood  awoke  in  his  bed  at  the  inn  in  the 
Borough.  He  had  slept  for  some  hours  since 
he  had  been  brought  back  from  the  hosj)ital, 
and  his  mind  and  body  were  now  slowly  reco^•- 
cring  together. 

A  light  was  burning  on  tlic  bcdside-tablc,  and 
a  letter  lay  on  it,  waiting  for  him  till  lie  was 
awake.  It  was  in  his  son's  handwriting,  and  it 
contained  these  words: 

"Mv  Di'.VR  D.vn, — Having  seen  you  safe  out 
of  the  ho>^pital,  and  back  at  your  hotel,  I  think 
I  may  fairly  claim  to  have  done  my  duty  by  you, 
and  mav  consider  mvsolf  free  to  look  after  mv 
own  affairs.  Business  will  jirevent  me  from  see- 
ing you  to-night ;  and  I  don't  think  it  at  all  like- 
ly I  shall  be  in  your  neighborhood  to-morrow 
morning.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to  go  back  to 
Thorpe- Ambrose,  and  to  stick  to  your  employ- 
ment in  the  steward's  office.  Wherever  Mr. 
Armadale  may  be,  he  must,  sooner  or  later, 
write  to  you  on  l)usines'5.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
the  whole  matter,  mind,  so  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, from  this  time  forth.  But  if  i/oti  like  to  go 
on  with  it,  my  professional  opinion  is  (though 
you  couldn't  hinder  his  marriage),  you  may  part 
him  from  his  wife. 

"  Tray  take  care  of  yoiirsclf. 

"Your  aliectionate  son, 

"James  Bashwood." 

Tiic  letter  dropped  from  the  old  man's  feeble 
hands.  "I  wisli  Jemmy  could  have  come  to 
see  me  to-night,"  he  thought.  "But  it's  very 
kind  of  him  to  advise  me  all  the  same." 

lie  turned  wearily  on  the  pillow,  and  read 
the  letter  a  second  time.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"there's  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  back. 
I'm  too  poor  and  too  old  tg  hunt  after  them  all 
by  myself."  He  closed  his  eyes  :  the  tears  trick- 
led slowly  over  his  wrinkled  cheeks.  "  I've  been 
a  trouble  to  Jemmy,"  he  murmured,  faintly;' 
"I've  been  a  sad  trouble,  I'm  afraid,  to  poor 
Jemmy  I"  In  a  minute  more  his  weakness  over- 
powered him,  and  he  fell  asleep  again. 

The  clock  of  the  parish  church  struck.  If 
was  ten.  As  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  the  tidal 
train — with  Midwinter  and  his  wife  among  the 
passengers — was  speeding  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Paris.  As  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  the  watch 
on  board  Allan's  outward-bound  yacht  had  sight- 
ed the  light-house  off  the  Land's  End,  and  had 
set  the  course  of  the  vessel  for  Ushant  and  Fiu- 
isterre. 
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CONCERNING  *' ROUND  DANCES." 

DIDST  thou  ever,  dear  reader,  stand  inact- 
ive in  the  doorway  of  Mrs.  Such-an-onc's 
brilliantly-lighted  drawing-room,  at  a  '•'■soiree 
dansante,''  and,  beholding  the  graceful  evolu- 
tions of  the  waltz,  or  the  more  exciting  saltation 
of  the  galop,  express  to  thine  inner  self  ironic 
envy  of  the  future  possessor  of  those  much  be- 
hugged  female  charms?  Hast  thou,  being  hap- 
ly a  Benedick,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  thy  spouse 
yielding  to  the  close  embrace  of  indiscriminate 
manhood,  during  the  interminable  "  German  co- 
tillion ?"  If  so,  then  will  thy  fancy  chime  with 
our  discourse,  and  thy  memory  store  up  our 
wisdom ;  but  if  thou  be  of  them  who  hold  su- 
preme the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  subordinating 
thereto  all  other  pursuits  of  "society,"  as  do 
many  of  our  polite  townsmen,  then  wc  do  warn 
thee  from  the  perusal  of  this  paper,  assuring 
thee  that  thou  wilt  find  herein  food  only  for 
contentious  comment  and  untoward  brooding. 

Diverse  opinions  on  the  subject  of  dancing 
have  been  held,  and  acrimonious  controversies 
thereon  entered  into,  for  many  hundred  years ; 
the  rule  apparently  being  that,  on  the  first  in- 
troduction of  each  new  species  of  dance,  a  shock 
has  been  communicated  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  equivalent  to  that  caused  by  plunging 
one's  feet  into  cold  water ;  but,  being  fairly  es- 
tablished as  a  custom,  the  head  has  followed  the 
feet,  and  endurance  has  advanced  to  pity,  and 
ended  in  embrace,  until  the  degradation  of  suc- 
cessivQ^ages  has  brought  us  to  the  immodest 
clutch  of  the  present  day,  beyond  which  no  ad- 
vance can  be  made  in  public,  unless,  in  our 
course  around  eternity's  circle,  we  revert  to  the 
"good  old  times"  of  Cato  and  the  Floralia. 

Terpsichore  is  but  a  sorry  jade  in  her  own 
person,  and  unless  attended  by  her  elder  sister, 
Euterpe,  fails  to  charm  any  but  a  savage  or  a 
lunatic.  Her  fantastic  capers,  if  seen  unaccom- 
panied by  music,  would  seem  so  absurd  as  to 
provoke  our  mirth,  if  they  did  not  arouse  our 
compassion.  The  ancients  recognized  this  when 
they  represented  her  with  a  musical  instrument 
in  her  hand — a  borrowed  insignium,  in  nowise 
belonging  to  her  office,  but  which  was  necessary 
to  give  her  an  air  of  adventitious  respectability; 
and  lier  dependence  upon  the  "lascivious  pleas- 
ings"  of  her  companion  art  is  further  expressed 
in  the  proverb,  "Those  who  will  dance  must 
needs  pay  the  piper."  Her  trade  liath  ever  been 
an  engine  of  mischief  before  and  since  Herodias 
danced  off  John  Baj)tist's  head ;  and  her  mere- 
tricious allurements  have  furnished  texts  to  se- 
rious and  satirical  writers  in  every  generation. 
"  A'ewo  saltat  ftobrins''  quoth  Cicero,  thinking, 
probably,  of  the  entertainments  given  by  his 
daughter,  Tulliola,  whereat  his  son  and  name- 
sake disgraced  the  family  name  by  his  inebriety. 
Juvenal,  Horace,  Martial,  Sallust,  Justinus,  and 
many  others  have  left  on  record  their  protests 
jigainst  dancing;  and  although  some  few  of  the 
older  authors  may  l)c  found  ui)holding  it,  their 
commendation  generally  applies  to jms  stuls  only, 


save  in  the  instance  of  the  Utojaan  theorist,  Pla- 
to, who,  to  the  intense  horror  of  Eusebius,  not 
only  advocates  the  establishment  of  dancing- 
schools  for  both  sexes,  "«f  tarn  pueri  quam  pv- 
elUe  clioreas  cclebrent,  apectenturque  ac  spectent,'' 
but  advises  that  the  pupils  in  these  model  estab- 
lishments should  dance  naked — a  counsel  half 
carried  out  by  modern  modistes.  Petrarcli,  al- 
luding to  the  influence  of  dancing  upon  the  fe- 
male character,  writes:  '■'' Multoe  inde  impvdica: 
doinuin  rediere,  plures  amhiguce^  mellor  mdla." 
In  our  own  century.  Lord  Byron  has  contributed 
to  the  cause  of  morality  his  famous  hymn  to  the 
waltz,  which  had  then  just  invaded  England,  to 
usurp  the  place  of  the  decorous  and  stately  meas- 
ures trodden  by  our  ancestors — staid  and  digni- 
fied performances,  wherein  the  dainty  finger-tips 
of  the  dame  were  alone  confided  to  her  partner, 
who  touched  them  with  courtly  reverence  :  truly, 
from  these  to  the  intimate  familiarity  of  the  Ger- 
man innovation  was  a  leap  which  might  well 
terrify  sticklers  for  intersexual  propriety  of  de- 
meanor. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  waltz  of  Byron's 
day  differed  as  widely  from  its  existing  name- 
sake as  did  its  predecessors  from  it.  Its  rhythm 
was  slow ;  its  step  a  graceful,  gliding  movement : 
and  the  lady  w\as  held  by  her  partner  at  arm's- 
length,  his  hand  only  resting  upon  her  waist. 
What,  then,  would  the  noble  poet  have  said  of 
the  frantic  whirl  of  our  drawing-rooms,  whose 
exigencies  demand  a  contact  so  immediate  that 
— crcde  experto — each  palpitation  of  the  female 
heart  communicates  its  vibration  to  the  manly 
breast  opposed?  What  would  have  been  the 
wound  to  his  squeamishness  had  he  beheld  mat- 
rons and  maidens  alike  clasped  closely  in  the 
arms  of  not  always  unobjectionable  associates, 
their  heads  reclining  upon  their  partner's  shoul- 
ders, disheveled  and  with  dress  disordered  by 
the  maddening  haste  of  the  exercise — a  strug- 
gling crowd,  flushed  with  excitement,  and  swel- 
tering in  sudorific  sociability? 

What  a  glaring  inconsistency  is  there  mani- 
fested in  the  toleration  at  one  time  of  a  posture 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would 
blast  a  reputation  !  No  pure  woman  would  suf- 
fer a  man  to  retain  her  hand  in  his,  much  less 
to  encircle  her  with  his  arm,  in  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  social  life  ;  and  yet,  at  the  bidding  of 
fashion,  and  because  the  additional  stimulus  of 
music  is  superadded,  she  will  not  only  permit 
these  liberties,  but  will  remain  willingly  strained 
to  his  breast  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time, 
publicly  exhibiting  herself  in  a  position  which 
in  itself  she  virtuously  condemns.  Favors  which 
would  properly  be  denied  to  the  most  respect- 
able of  her  acquaintances  off  the  dancing-floor 
are  there  accorded  frecl}'  even  to  a  notorious 
libertine;  for  no  guarantee  is  required  from 
those  to  whom  fiishion  intrusts  the  j)ersons  of 
her  female  devotees  further  than  ])r()ficiency  in 
an  art  chiefly  acquired  by  our  young  men 
through  assotiation  with  the  most  degraded  of 
the  other  sex — all  mental  or  moral  disqualifica- 
tions being  condoned  by  the  single  merit  of 
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dancing  well.  Many  a  young  girl  who  intui- 
tively shrinks  from  the  endearments  innocently 
proffered  by  her  affianced  lover,  unthinkingly 
subjects  herself  to  the  contaminating  embrace 
and  irreverent  comment  of  debauched  witlings, 
whose  every  thought  is  a  concealed  insult.  Not 
that  wc  would  imply  a  sweeping  censure  upon 
the  male  portion  of  the  community ;  fur  many 
— perhaps  most — are  gentlemen,  and  as  such  in- 
capable of  harboring  an  idea  repugnant  to  fe- 
male purity.  But  in  so  composite  a  society  as 
ours  some  evil  characters  arc  inevitably  intro- 
duced; and  even  of  those  whose  antecedents 
and  position  should  vouch  for  their  refinement 
there  are  many  whose  coarse  tastes  and  dissi- 
I)atcd  courses  render  tlicir  contact  with  virtuous 
women  almost  a  sacrilege.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
lamentable  fact  that  in  all  civilized  countries, 
while  women  are  held  to  a  strict  account  for 
each  and  every  dereliction  —  even  where  the 
temptations  thereto  arc  forced  upon  them  by 
their  very  censors — the  greatest  latitude  is  al- 
lowed to  men ;  and  the  injured  i)arty  is  con- 
demned, while  the  injurer  suffers  no  rebuke,  but 
rather  gains  popularity  by  his  evil  repute.  Hence 
a  witty  foreigner  said,  with  much  worldly  wis- 
dom, speaking  of  the  waltx :  "  Witii  my  son, 
yes;   with  my  (huigJitcr,  no!" 

But  setting  aside  the  demoralizing  tendencies 
of  the  present  system  of  dancing — for  we  tiiink 
we  need  scarcely  labor  to  prove  that  a  nice  sense  ' 
of  female  modesty  must  be  blunted  by  habitual 
familiarity  with  the  manipulations  of  the  ruder  \ 
sex — there  are  other  objections  to  it  which  we 
will  briefly  notice. 

So  long  as  the  waltz  and  its  congencre  were 
mere  accessories  to  fashionable  entertainments 
some  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  inter- 
change of  rational  conversation,  and  the  most 
brilliant  social  reputations  for  agreeability  and 
culture  were  borne  by  some  whose  feet  were  in- 
nocent of  "  redowa"  or  "  deux  temps :"  but  now 
the  insatiate  pagan  muse  has  so  entirely  monop- 
olized the  beau  inoiide  that,  except  her  fiddling 
sister,  none  of  the  Parnassian  family  dare  ven- 
ture within  the  ball-room.  Regard  the  perfec- 
tion of  dexterity  with  which  the  habitues  of  New 
York  salons  twist  and  twirl  through  the  bewil- 
dering confusion  of  couples,  and  your  involun- 
tary admiration  is  elicited ;  but  listen  to  the 
brainless  mockery  of  dialogue  wherewitli  they 
beguile  the  panting  intervals  of  their  evolutions 
— the  dreary  platitudes  and  simpering  imbecil- 
ities that  pass  current — and  verily  it  would  puz- 
zle you  to  decide  whether  their  heads  or  heels 
arc  lightest.  As  you  dance  not  you  arc  scarce 
considered  worthy  an  invite ;  and  even  should 
that  civility  be  reluctantly  extended  to  you,  you 
arc  constantly  reminded  tliat  so  far  as  intellect- 
ual recreation  is  concerned  you  had  been  better 
o(f  at  home  with  your  own  thoughts.  Shoul- 
dered here,  slioved  there,  your  only  refuge  from 
tiie  jostling  of  the  dancing-rooms  being  in  re- 
course to  the  entry,  where  you  are  deafened  by 
the  uproar  of  the  musicians  and  chilled  to  your 
marrow  by  the  frequent  opening  of  the  street- 


door,  you  are  fortunate  if  during  the  evening 
you  find  one  person  with  whom  you  can  ex- 
change a  dozen  intelligent  and  intelligible  words, 
albeit  in  a  constrained  attitude,  and  Avith  many 
interpolations  from  passing  elbows.  You  may, 
perchance,  rarely  find  temporary  rest  for  your 
nether  man  on  an  unoccupied  chair;  but  ere 
you  have  long  enjoyed  the  unwonted  luxury  the 
inexorable  dance  again  interferes,  and  your  seat 
is  demanded  by  some  truculent  strij)ling  for  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  "German."  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  the  ])ractical  outlawry  thus  decreed 
against  you  by  the  ladies  (who  rule  fashionable 
society),  they  can  rail  at  you  for  frequenting 
your  club  rather  than  risking  bodily  rheumatism 
and  mental  stupefaction  at  dancing  parties ! 

Nor  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration 
induced  by  dancing  its  only  evil  results.  Ph^'s- 
ical  injury  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  entailed 
upon  its  votaries.  It  needs  no  extensive  physi- 
ological knowledge  to  teach  us  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  depends  greatly  upon  the  ful- 
fillment of  two  conditions — adequate  aeration  of 
the  blood,  and  ])ropcr  ablation  of  effete  tissue. 
Both  of  these  desiderata  arc  effected  by  the 
agency  of  oxygen,  Avhich  not  only  revivifies  that 
portion  of  the  blood  which  has  made  tlie  circuit 
of  the  body,  but  aids  in  making  new  from  tlie 
chyle  freshly  added  ;  and,  combining  with  the 
carbon  resulting  from  textural  waste,  is  breathed 
forth  again  as  carbonic  aeid.  Now,  in  a  crowd- 
ed ball-room,  wc  have,  above,  a  multitude  of 
lights,  burning  each  its  share  of  this  all-import- 
ant gas,  and,  below  these,  several  hundred  hu- 
man beings,  who,  under  the  stimulus  of  violent 
exercise,  arc  undergoing  more  waste,  and  conse- 
quently consuming  more  oxygen,  and  crcatin^^ 
more  poisonous  carbonic  acid.  After  a  while, 
this  latter  is  produced  in  such  excess  that  our 
dancers,  instead  of  getting  rid  of  their  own  de- 
tritus, are  actually  inhaling  that  of  others.  This 
is  the  case,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, attending  the  "  fashionable  season  ;"  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  however,  a  further  in- 
centive to  disease  is  hospitably  provided  by  ball- 
givers  in  the  form  of  a  "^  crash" — a  maleficent 
linen  cloth  which  is  spread  over  the  carpets  to 
afford  a  smooth  surfixce  for  the  "many  twink- 
ling feet"  of  pallid  victims.  From  the  exces- 
sive attrition  of  this  fabric  the  air  is  soon  filled 
with  a  mist  of  floating  lint,  whose  minute  parti- 
cles whiten  one's  coat,  permeate  one's  hair,  irri- 
tate one's  eyes,  and,  worse  than  all,  clog  one's 
organs  of  respiration  with  a  tenacious  coating. 
Every  where  one  hears  of  the  alarming  preva- 
lence of  bronchitis,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
throat ;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  an 
enormous  majority  of  these  are  found  among^ 
the  "  fiishionable"  class  of  their  patients.  To 
such  affections  many  causes  are  assigned ;  the 
climate  is  berated;  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
is  deprecated ;  nay,  even  illuminating  gas  corncs 
in  for  a  share  of  vituperation  ;  but,  though  oth- 
er influences  may  bear  an  occasional  part  in 
their  production,  we  honestly  believe  that  these 
maladies,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  occun-ing  in 
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"our  best  society,"  should  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
halation of  this  pernicious  lint-dust.  To  it,  if 
report  says  truth,  was  due  the  recent  death  of  a 
musician  much  in  vogue  for  his  dancing-music 
during  several  years ;  and,  although  its  action 
may  but  seldom  prove  fatal,  yet  wo  are  con- 
vinced that  its  baleful  effects  will  be  felt  by 
many  long  after  the  abolition  of  the  "crash" 
that  generates  it. 

A  DANGEROUS  WOMAN. 


THE  summer  sun  was  just  sinking  over  the 
hills  of  Scrambleton,  when  a  vehicle  con- 
taining two  ladies,  a  trunk,  and  a  barrel  of  flour, 
drove  up  quickly  to  the  door  of  the  village  tav- 
ern. The  elder  lady,  who  wore  spectacles,  a 
large  Shaker  bonnet,  and  driving  gloves,  and 
held  in  her  hands  the  reins  that  controlled  the 
movements  of  a  rather  frisky  horse,  had  also  a 
large  whip,  with  which  she  pounded  heavily  on 
the  horse-block  at  her  side.  She  also  elevated 
her  voice,  and  called  loudly,  if  not  sweetly,  on 
the  name  of  the  keeper  of  this  rural  hotel. 

In  a  few  moments,  out  of  some  hidden  cor- 
ner devoted  to  stale  lemons  and  dead  flies,  a 
form  appeared,  and  answered  to  the  authorita- 
tive call  for  Mr.  M'Guinness  in  person.  His 
head  was  covered  with  a  shock  of  red  hair ;  he 
was  without  coat  or  waistcoat,  and  was  just  en- 
deavoring to  dry  a  very  dirty  pair  of  hands  on  a 
still  dirtier  towel. 

"  Shure  and  is  it  yersilf.  Miss  Agatha,"  said 
he,  with  a  nod  which  was  intended  for  an  obei- 
sance ;   "  and  were  ye  a-callin'  for  me  ?" 

Miss  Topper,  the  lady  in  the  Shaker  bonnet, 
eyed  him  with  a  scornful  glance  from  head  to 
foot. 

"Why,  Patrick  M'Guinness,  I  have  nearly 
cracked  my  throat  calling  you !  You  are  a 
great  man  to  keep  a  hotel,  and  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen,  even  to  water  a  horse !  However,  that's 
no  matter  now,"  she  said,  shortly,  and  added : 
"Has  Dr.  Slinger  passed  here  this  afternoon? 
Here  has  Mrs.  Boyd  been  waiting  more  than 
an  hour  at  the  station  for  him  to  take  her  to  her 
cottage  on  the  hill ;  and  if  I  had  not  happened 
to  come  along  for  my  barrel  of  flour  she  would 
have  been  waiting  there  yet.  Very  strange  con- 
duct in  Dr.  Slinger,  I  must  say,  and  to  a  stran- 
ger too  !  He  wrote  her  a  note  to  say  he  would 
meet  her  at  six  o'clock  at  the  cars,  and  it's  after 
seven  now ! " 

A  peculiar  expression  passed  over  the  Celt's 
]uckled  countenance  at  these  words.  He  evi- 
dently deprecated  the  wrath  of  the  angry  goddess 
in  the  Shaker  bonnet,  yet  was  afraid  to  explain. 
At  last  he  said,  timidly  : 

"  Shure,  it  is  too  bad  tratcment  for  the  sthran- 
ger  lady,  ma'am ;  but  the  Doctor  was  called  away 
by  an  accident,  just  as  he  was  gettin'  his  horse 
out  of  my  stable." 

"  An  accident!"  said  Miss  Topper  ;  "  who's 
hurt  now?— one  of  Judy's  children,  I'll  be 
bound." 


"Yes,  indade,  ma'am,"  said  Patrick,  peni- 
tently ;  "it's  me  sisther's Tommy,  the  youngest 
but  three,  ye  know ;  he's  been  scalded  rale  bad 
in  the  wash-tub." 

"  Scalded!  "exclaimed  Miss  Topper,  severely. 
"Well,  really,  your  sister  is  the  most  unlucky 
creature  I  ever  saw  with  her  children."  And 
she  was  beginning  to  digress  on  the  improvidence 
and  carelessness  of  the  whole  family,  not,  how- 
ever, without  promises  of  aid  and  counsel,  wlien 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  appearance 
of  two  manly  forms  in  the  distance,  who  were 
evidently  hastening  their  steps  at  the  sight  of 
Miss  Topper  and  her  company. 

These  gentlemen  were  the  exact  opposites  of 
each  other,  and  afforded  a  contrast  that  almost 
touched  on  the  ludicrous.  The  elder,  who  was 
fat,  short,  and  had  rather  a  red  face,  was  waddling 
along,  as  fast  as  his  stumpy  legs  could  carry  him, 
the  perspiration  gleaming  all  over  his  forehead, 
and  his  coat  as  far  off  his  shoulders  as  the  posi- 
tion of  things  would  admit.  His  companion,  on 
the  contrary,  was  very  tall,  very  pale,  very  thin  ; 
his  coat,  of  a  clerical  cut,  was  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin,  and  his  regular  and  handsome  features  had 
a  cast  that  might  have  belonged  to  a  martyr  of 
the  Early  Church,  or  a  monk  of  the  order  of  La 
Trappe.  He  was  not  less  rapid,  however,  in  his 
efforts  to  reach  the  two  ladies,  only  his  long  and 
even  steps  seemed  to  be  less  hurried  than  tl.o^e 
of  Dr.  Slinger,  who  finally  outran  him,  and  ad- 
vanced, full  of  excuses,  to  the  side  of  the  re- 
proachful Miss  Topper. 

In  the  mean  time  the  stranger,  who  had  sat 
cold  and  listless  beside  her  newl3^-made  friend, 
rallied  a  little  at  this  accession,  and  threw  back 
her  mourning  veil,  and  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  gentlemen  a  face,  fade,  perhaps,  and  color- 
less, but  singularly  correct  in  outline  and  deli- 
cate in  detail — a  face  one  would  pass  a  thousand 
times  without  noticing,  but  when  noticed  it 
would  make  a  permanent  impression. 

Miss  Topper  now  introduced  the  t^vo  gentle- 
men. 

"This  is  Dr.  Slinger,  Mrs.  Boyd,"  said  she, 
with  some  formality — "your  landlord,  and  the 
physician  of  Scrambleton — a  gentleman  of  much 
erudition,"  she  added,  with  a  very  slight  tinge 
of  satire  in  her  voice,  "and  possessing  a  distin- 
guished talent  for  entomology.  This  other," 
said  she,  more  pleasantly,  "is  a  much  less  dis- 
tinguished person — only  our  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, and  my  brother,  the  Reverend  Rufus  Top- 
per. I  only  hope,"  she  added,  laughing,  "that 
his  cu^e  of  souls  maybe  half  as  large  and  effica- 
cious as  Dr.  Slinger's  cure  of  bodies." 

Dr.  Slinger  took  Mrs.  Boyd's  little  black-gloved 
fingers  and  gave  them  a  hearty  squeeze,  ai)olo- 
gizing  for  his  want  of  attention  in  not  coming 
for  her  as  he  had  promised,  and  diverging  into 
topics  connected  with  her  new  home  and  ar- 
rangements. 

The  Reverend  Rufus,  quite  unaccustomed  to 
any  female  society  save  that  of  his  sister,  bowed, 
colored  furiously,  and  retired  a  little  distance, 
from  whence  he  surveyed  the  graceful  figure  be- 
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fore  him,  not  at  all  aware  tliat  those  gray  eyes, 
with  very  dark  lashes,  were  investigating  his  ap- 
pearance quite  as  accurately,  while  apparently 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  floritl  counte- 
nance of  Dr.  Slinger,  who,  being  an  elderly 
man,  and  a  widower,  felt  himself  quite  at  home 
with  all  manner  of  women,  and  well  fitted  to  in- 
struct and  entertain  them. 

This  conversation,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
Mrs.  Boyd  declared  herself  much  worn  by  her 
journey,  and  Miss  Agatha,  being  a  really  kind- 
hearted  person,  whipped  up  her  steed  and  con- 
veyed her  friend  up  the  hill  to  her  new  home  as 
quickly  as  possible,  while  the  two  gentlemen 
linked  their  arms  together  and  disappeared  down 
a  grassy  lane  that  led  out  of  the  principal  street 
of  Scrambleton. 

II. 

The  Toppers  and  Dr.  Slinger  were  the  only 
people  of  the  village  who  were  not  either  farm- 
ers or  shop-keepers.  Scrambleton  was  a  small 
place,  and  so  free  from  excitement  of  any  kind 
that  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  one  of  the  doctor's  little  cottages  on  the 
hill  was  an  event  which  thrilled  every  one  with 
delight  and  surprise.  Mr.  Jones,  who  kept  the 
village  store,  went  over  to  the  large  town  three 
miles  off  and  ordered  up  some  new  ginghams 
and  wash-basins  on  the  strength  of  it;  and  Tat- 
rick  M'Guinness  himself  whitewashed  his  gate- 
posts and  cleaned  his  windows  in  a  manner 
astonishing  to  all  beholders,  inspired  thereto  by 
a  hope  of  some  unforeseen  advantage. 

Miss  Topper  was  the  only  one  unaffected  by 
the  event.  She  had  not  always  lived  at  Scram- 
bleton, and  tlifi  advent  of  one  quiet  little  woman 
in  black  could  by  no  means  throw  her  off  her 
equilibrium.  Mr.  Topper's  pretty  little  stone 
rectory,  which  was  quite  near  the  church,  and 
where  his  sister  had  reigned  supreme  for  some 
years,  was  not  only  comfortable  but  elegant. 
The  Toppers  were  rich,  every  body  knew  ;  and 
when  our  clerical  friend  saw  fit  to  erect  corpse- 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  his  church-yard,  and  to 
alter  the  architecture  of  St.  Jonas's  that  orienta- 
tion might  be  preserved,  none  of  his  small  con- 
gregation had  a  word  to  say,  as  the  funds  to 
defray  the  expenses  came  out  of  the  family 
purse,  and  not  out  of  their  pockets. 

Indeed  the  salary  paid  the  rector  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly small  that  no  one  without  other  means 
could  subsist  on  it ;  and,  consequently,  the  Eev- 
erend  Rufus  Topper  was  all-powerful  in  his  par- 
ish, and  his  sister  was  quite  as  important  a  power 
behind  the  throne.  Plain,  elderly,  and  some- 
what satirical,  she  still  adored  her  brother  with 
an  affection  that  was  perfectly  unselfish.  She 
was  indeed  but  his  half-sister,  but  she  had  taken 
care  of  him  when  a  child  with  a  mother's  devo- 
tion ;  had  followed  him  to  the  country  town 
where  his  seminary  education  had  been  fin- 
ished; and  was  now  living,  his  kind  benefac- 
tress and  friend,  only  to  make  his  home  bright, 
until  some  younger  and  more  suitable  companion 
should  appear,  to  whom  she  would  cheerfully 
resign  her  place  in  his  exclusive  affection. 


So  far,  however,  fortune  had  not  favored  her 
views.  Rufus  Topper  had  many  extreme  High- 
Church  opinions  ;  he  believed  in  severe  fasting, 
and  the  duty  of  making  one's  self  generally  uncom- 
fortable for  conscience'  sake.  Indeed,  he  went 
so  far  that  the  bare  mention  of  a  married  clergy 
was  enough  to  raise  the  color  in  his  thin  cheek ; 
and  he  would  quote  St.  Paul  on  the  advantages 
of  celibacy  in  a  manner  that  warned  Miss  Agatha 
that,  unless  she  wanted  to  strengthen  his  opin- 
ions, she  had  better  let  the  subject  drop  entirely  ; 
and  with  her  usual  good  sense  she  determined 
to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Boyd's  coming  to  Scrambleton,  however, 
was  an  event  which  she  saw  might  do  more  to 
alter  her  brother's  determination  than  any  of 
her  arguments  ever  had.  The  farmer's  daugh- 
ters, who  were  the  only  young  women  in  the 
vicinity,  were  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  re- 
fined young  student  of  ecclesiology.  But  this 
woman  was  elegant ;  she  talked  well ;  she  was 
accomplished  ;  and  Miss  Agatha,  before  the  aft- 
ernoon drive  was  over,  had  looked  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  brother  was 
to  be  subject  to  a  ncAv  and  peculiar  influence, 
which  might  mar  or  make  his  whole  future  des- 
tiny. 

"  Heaven  send  it  may  turn  out  to  his  advant- 
age!" said  Miss  Agatha  to  herself,  as  she  drove 
slowly  home,  the  barrel  of  flour  behind  her. 
"But  I  wish  I  knew  more  of  her  antecedents. 
I  will  ask  Dr.  Slinger." 

The  Reverend  Rufus  Topper  did  not  keep  the 
tea  Avaiting  (as  usual)  that  evening.  He  came 
in  early,  and  asked  so  many  questions  of  his 
sister  that  she  smiled  at  his  loquacity. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Agatha,  sliortly,  "  she  liked 
the  cottage  very  much,  and  said  it  would  do  very 
nicely  for  the  summer.  She  hoped  there  was 
not  much  gayety  here ;  she  was  in  mourning 
and  did  not  want  to  go  out.  She  seemed  quite 
pleased  when  I  told  her  the  country  people  did 
not  call  on  strangers,  and  that  there  was  no  gen- 
tleman's society  at  all.  She  asked  me  that  par- 
ticularly." Hero  Miss  Agatha  smiled,  just  a 
little. 

"Dr.  Slinger  says,"  said  Rufus,  "that  she 
has  been  a  widow  some  years,  and  has  gone 
through  all  sorts  of  trials,  poor  soul  I  I  feel 
really  sorry,  for  her.  I  hope,  Agatha,"  added 
he,  "  that  you  will  be  kind  to  her,  she  seems  so 
forlorn." 

"  What  does  Dr.  Slinger  really  know  about 
her?"  said  Miss  Topper,  quietly.  "It  is  but 
fair  we  should  hear  something  of  her  former 
life  before  we  open  our  hearts  to  her." 

"You  women  are  so  hard  on  each  other," 
said  Rufus,  rather  scornfully.  "  What  do  you 
want  to  know,  Agatha?  She  is  young  and 
forlorn  and  a  stranger.  Is  not  this  enough  to 
satisfy  you  as  to  what  your  duty  is  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Agatha,  "  not  by  any  means, 
Rufus;  she  might  be  all  these  and  yet  a  very 
unsuitable  friend  for  us.  Tell  me  all  Dr. 
Slinger  told  you,  and  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
make  my  decision  on  this  weighty  matter." 
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Dr.  Slingcr's  intelligence,  however,  had  not 
been  very  particular.  An  old  friend,  a  lawyer, 
living  in  the  metropolis,  had  written  to  know 
whetlier  a  small  cottage  could  be  found  in 
Scranibleton  for  a  lady-client  of  his,  who  vvns 
in  deep  mourning,  and  wished  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  society  for  a  few  months.  Dr.  Slinger 
had  offered  one  of  his  own  cottages  on  the  hill 
for  the  purpose ;  the  offer  had  been  accepted ; 
and  he  and  Mrs.  Boyd  had  exchanged  some 
business  notes  on  the  subject;  and  this,  and  his 
offer  to  meet  her  at  the  depot,  had  been  the  only 
results  of  the  arrangements.  INIrs.  Boyd  her- 
self was  a  reticent  person,  and  at  present  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  obtaining  further  in- 
telligence. 

III. 

Miss  Topper  made  up  her  mind  to  apply  to 
Dr.  Slinger  for  further  information  on  the  ear- 
liest opportunity ;  and  the  necessity  of  this 
became  more  apparent  as  the  weeks  rolled 
on  without  increasing  her  own  intimacy  with 
the  stranger,  while  her  brother's  throve  apace. 
Mrs.  Boyd  had  returned  Miss  Topper's  first 
visit  Avith  much  promptness,  but  had  shown  so 
clearly  that  she  was,  in  virtue  of  her  mourning 
and  want  of  spirits,  unwilling  to  court  society, 
and  unable  to  enjoy  it,  that  Miss  Agatha  could 
do  nothing  but  leave  her  to  her  desired  seclu- 
sion. Mr.  Topper,  however,  was  unremitting 
in  his  attentions  at  the  cottage,  and  his  sister 
soon  became  certain  that  his  interest  was  very 
strongly  aroused. 

Mrs.  Boyd  was,  indeed,  a  most  fascinating 
woman ;  even  to  Miss  Topper's  keen  scrutiny 
she  betrayed  nothing,  either  in  manner  or  con- 
versation, that  could  offend.  Indeed,  her  gen- 
tle appearance,  her  quiet,  sympathetic  glances, 
her  soft  tones,  would  have  awakened  a  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  most  stony-hearted. 

And  Rufus  Topper  had  discovered  other 
charms  than  these.  Behind  all  this  softness 
there  was  an  acuteness  of  intellect  that  aston- 
ished him.  Whether  it  was  Ecclesiology  that 
he  was  discussing  (a  subject,  by-the-way,  with 
which  his  sister  had  no  patience  whatever),  or 
the  Plain  Chants  and  music  of  the  Early  Church, 
or  Orientation  in  its  length  and  breadth,  or  any 
point  o)l  art,  in  fact,  modern  or  medieval,  INIrs. 
Boyd  was  ready  with  her  sympathy  and  criti- 
cism. She  was  a  wonderfully  well-read  wo- 
man, and  showed  it  at  every  turn  of  the  con- 
versation. Only  a  month  of  the  summer  had 
gone,  and  yet  Rufus  Topper  felt  that  all  his 
hopes  and  enjoyments  in  life  were  centred  in 
the  occupant  of  the  Hill-Side  cottage. 

His  roses,  however,  were  not  destitute  of  the 
conventional  thorn.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  entire  worth  and  beauty  of  Mrs. 
Boyd's  character ;  but  how  was  he  to  prove  this 
to  his  astute  and  clear-sighted  sister  without 
other  testimony  than  he  could  produce?  And, 
alas  I  there  was  anotlier  sp(jt  of  jiain  in  the  cen- 
tre of  his  "  ror  cordluiii'^  which  could  not  be  ig- 
nored.     It  was  a  strange  and  doleful  thought  to 


this  innocent  young  man  that  he  was  not  the 
only  admirer  who  sought  after  Mrs.  Boyd's  con- 
tinual society.  Was  not  Dr.  Slinger — fat,  red- 
faced,  and  fifty — also  a  frequenter  of  that  pleas- 
ant little  parlor?  And,  strange  to  say,  were  not 
his  stale  jokes,  his  long  stories,  and  his  com- 
monplace compliments  received  with  as  much 
urbanity  by  the  fair  stranger  as  his  own  deep 
and  original  reflections?  After  an  evening 
spent  in  discussing  lecterns,  oriels,  and  fald- 
stools in  the  most  delightful  and  improving 
manner.  Dr.  Slinger,  ten  to  one,  would  break 
in  upon  them  with  one  of  his  horse-huiglis,  and 
insist  upon  dilating  on  his  own  experiences  in 
the  bug-and-beetle  line,  or  bring  news  of  a  fresh 
disaster  in  the  family  connection  of  Patrick 
M'Guinness. 

Now  Dr.  Slinger  was  Rufus  Topper's  oldest 
friend  ;  he  was  also  his  head-vestryman,  and  an 
admirable  coadjutor  in  church  matters ;  but  when 
he  saw  him  coming  night  after  night,  and  taking, 
as  it  were,  the  wind  out  of  his  sails,  witliout  a 
moment's  consideration  he  almost  hated  him. 
Dr.  Slinger,  t6o,  was  rich.  To  be  sure  he  had 
several  children,  but  they  were  all  married  or  at 
boarding-school.  He  had  a  handsome  house, 
and  was  really  a  clever  and  somewhat  distin- 
guished physician  and  naturalist. 

So  every  smile  or  soft  word  from  IMrs.  Boyd 
fell  like  a  dagger  into  the  troubled  heart  of  our 
young  rector  ;  for  he  knew  that  Dr.  Slinger  was 
decidedly  a  better  match  than  himself,  and  he 
felt  confident  that  Mrs.  Boyd  knew  it  also ;  not 
that  he  considered  her  in  the  slightest  degree 
mercenary:  no,  she  w^as  disinterestedness  per- 
sonified. Still,  she  had  never  yet  given  him  an 
unequivocal  mark  of  preference,  'and,  until  she 
did  so,  he  was  wretched.  He  lost  his  interest, 
too,  in  his  usual  routine  of  duties  ;  his  sermons 
were  written  only  for  one  ear  ;  his  visits,  except 
to  one  person  in  his  parish,  were  irksome  and 
tedious ;  his  whole  soul  and  mind  were  taken 
up  in  weighing  probabilities  as  to  more  or  less 
regard  on  her  part ;  and  even  the  exquisite  hap- 
piness of  being  almost  constantly  in  her  society 
brought  with  it  such  compensating  torment  that 
he  often  wondered  if  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
were  worth  the  price  he  paid  for  it. 

Had  he  known  more  of  her  private  history  he 
would  have  waited  to  determine  his  position  not 
a  day  longer;  but  dread  of  his  sister's  just  dis- 
])leasure  at  undue  precipitancy  held  our  young 
friend  from  such  a  step  for  the  present ;  and  he 
led  a  life  of  excitement  and  unrest  that,  in  his 
former  experience,  was  without  parallel. 

Miss  Agatha  was  not  deficient  in  discrimina- 
tion. She  saw  with  much  anxiety  the  i)owerful 
hold  that  Mrs.  Boyd  had  taken  upon  the  imag- 
ination of  her  brother  ;  and,  while  she  regretted 
and  blamed,  she  pitied  still  more.  It  was  in 
vain  that  she  endeavored  to  induce  her  brother 
to  discover  all  his  real  feeling  and  intentions. 
Rufus  loved  his  sister,  and  respected  her ;  but 
Mrs.  Boyd  had  bewitched  him  with  her  sorcer- 
ies;  and  tlie  spell  had  bound  him  to  silence, 
even  with  his  best  and  dearest  friend. 
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Miss  Topper,  however,  was  a  woman  of  en- 
ergy. She  had  not  lived  so  long  in  this  wicked 
world,  and  studied  every  cranny  of  her  brother's 
heart,  to  give  up  the  game  at  once  into  the  hand 
of  a  new  player.  Troubled,  yet  undaunted,  she 
determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing  if 
possible.  If  Mrs.  Boyd  were  a  right  and  proper 
person  fo4-  her  brother  to  marry,  none  so  happy 
and  willing  as  she.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  Miss 
Topi)er  could  not  help  believing,  there  was  somc- 
tliing  not  altogether  satisfactory  about  her,  the 
sooner  she  armed  herself  for  the  fray  the  better. 
Miss  Topper  considered  herself  a  match  for  the 
sex  in  general,  and  fortius  woman  in  particular. 
All  slie  had  to  do  was  to  find  out,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  fiicts  of  the  case,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. One  unjust  suspicion  would  ruin  her 
own  cause  forever ;  but  woe  to  Mrs.  Boyd  if  slan- 
der had  but  touched  the  hem  of  her  garment! 

IV. 

One  fine  afternoon,  therefore,  having  seen 
her  brotlicr  disappear  in  the  direction  of  the  liill, 
with  a  new  book  of  poetry  under  his  arm,  she 
tied  on  her  Shaker  bonnet,  buttoned  her  driving- 
gloves,  and  i)repured  for  a  long  drive  over  to  the 
other  end  of  tlie  village,  where  Dr.  Slinger  re- 
sided in  solitary  majesty.  She  had  found,  after 
some  seeking,  a  small  lump  on  her  forefinger, 
which  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this  very 
unusual  visit.  At  any  rate  she  nnst  go;  and 
if  Dr.  Slinger  should  even  proposj  amputation 
of  the  finger-joint,  at  that  moment  she  would 
have  gladly  consented  if,  by  that  means,  she 
could  have  arrived  at  the  object  of  her  wishes. 

She  found  her  family  physician  in  his  office 
anxiously  inspecting,  through  a  microscope,  a 
new  variety  of  beetle,  which  he  had  sj)itted  on  a 
pin  stuck  in  a  card.  lie  turned  witli  a  sigh 
from  his  delightful  investigation  and  took  up 
Miss  Topper's  afflicted  finger. 

"  Why,  Miss  Topper,  is  this  all  that  brought 
you?"  he  inquired.  "It  is  nothing  but  a  splint- 
er, which  I  will  extract  in  a  moment.  There 
must  be  something  more,  I  am  sure,  to  whicii  I 
owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Topper,  with  a  degree  of 
adroitness  not  uncommon  to  many  of  her  sex, 
"I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  knew  of  any 
way  of  getting  Patrick  M'Guinness's  sister  out  of 
her  troubles.  That  woman  is  almost  killed  with 
her  poverty  and  incompetence  ;  and  I  think  if 
WG  could  get  any  of  her  children  situations  with 
farmers  or  somebody,  they  wouldn't  be  breaking 
their  necks  and  heads  all  the  time,  or  her  heart 
in  the  end.  Can't  we  do  something  for  Tom- 
my ?" 

Dr.  Slinger  was  a  generous  and  kind-hearted 
man.  He  entered  at  once  into  the  plan,  which 
had  long  been  maturing  in  Miss  Topper's  mind, 
and  promised  her  every  assistance. 

"I  am  going  to  the  city  before  long,  "said  he, 
"  when  I  get  through  some  cases  of  scarlet-fe- 
ver I  have  on  hand,  and  perhaps  I  can  hear  of 
something  for  Tommy  there." 

"Are  you  going  for  business  or  pleasure?" 


said  Miss  Agatha,  feeling  suddenly  a  great  deal 
of  curiosity. 

"Both,"  said  the  Doctor,  pleasantly;  "but 
I  shall  have  time  for  any  commissions  you  may 
honor  me  with.  I  have  several  already  prom- 
ised from  Mrs.  Boyd." 

Here  was  a  chance  for  Miss  Agatha. 
"Ah,  Doctor,  that  reminds  me,"  said  she. 
' '  How  is  Mrs.  Boyd  ?   I  have  not  seen  her  for  a 
long  time.     Will  she  remain  through  the  au- 
tumn at  Scrambleton,  do  you  think?" 

"I  hardly  know,"  replied  the  Doctor,  wiping 
his  sliiny  countenance  with  a  damp  pocket-hand- 
kerchief; "ladies  are  a  very  imcertain  de])end- 
ence,  you  know,  in  all  things.  I  am  sure  I  hope 
she  will.  She  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Topper  ? — 
your  brother  does,  I  know." 

"That  is  not  surjn-ising,"  said  Miss  Topper, 
waiving  the  question.  "Kufus  has  seen  so  lit- 
tle of  ladies'  society  that  it  is  natural  he  should 
admire  so  attractive  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Boyd.  I 
am  glad  you  indorse  her,  however,  Dr,  Slinger, 
You  know  so  much  of  the  world,  that  if  you  say 
Mrs.  Boyd  is  an  acquisition,  an  acquisition  she 
must  be,  in  every  sense." 

'■'■Indorse  liei\^^  said  Dr.  Slinger,  giving  a  lit- 
tle grunt  of  disapproval;  "  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal  of  an  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks.  I  must 
say  I  admire  Mrs.  Boyd  extremely ;  she  takes  a 
wonderful  interest  in  scientific  research,  and  is, 
altogether,  a  most  agreeable  woman  ;  but  to  ///- 
dorse  her  I  must  know  a  little  more  about  her 
former  life." 

"I  supposed,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Topper, 
"  that  you  knew  all  about  her  before  you  made 
her  intimate  acquaintance,  or  sanctioned  our 
friendship  with  her." 

This  was  a  telling  shot,  and  hit  Dr,  Slinger 
between  wind  and  water. 

"  Keally,  Miss  Topper,"  said  he,  "you  are  a 
little  severe,  I  think,  upon  me  ;  as  a  physician,  I 
have  intimacies  with  all  sorts  of  people,  without 
regard  to  their  position  or  circumstances.  I 
have  already  given  your  brother  all  the  details  I 
am  possessed  of  concerning  our  stranger-guest. 
He  has  been  entirely  satisfied,  I  should  judge, 
from  his  conduct." 

"  I  think  your  example  has  done  more  than 
your  precept,"  said  Miss  Topper,  smiling  rather 
a  grim  smile.  "  If  you  do  hear  any  thing  of 
our  friend  when  in  town,  Dr.  Slinger,  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  it,  for  my  own  sake.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  of  use  to  Mrs.  Boyd,  if  she  really 
needs  sympathy  or  friendship." 
Dr.  Slinger  looked  a  little  uneasy. 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Miss  Topper,"  said  he, 
quite  confidentially,  "  I  may  sny  I  am  going  to 
town  partly  with  a  view  to  that  effect.  The 
lawyer  who  wrote  to  me  of  Mrs.  Boyd  as  a  pos- 
sible tenant  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and 
will  communicate  what  he  properly  can  ;  I  re- 
ally think  Mrs,  Boyd  too  charming  a  woman  to 
be  under  a  cloud,  even  in  Scrambleton." 

"That  is  just  what  I  think  myself,"  said 
Miss  Topper,  with  an  air  of  perfect  frankness, 
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"  and  I  hope  you  will  thoroughly  elucidate  mat- 
ters on  your  return." 

This  ended  the  conversation,  but  not  Miss 
Topper's  anticipations. 

"lie  is  going  to  marry  her  himself,"  she 
thought,  "and  llufus  has  nothing  further  to 
hope  for." 

V. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Reverend  Rufus  Top- 
per was  spending  the  sunny  afternoon  in  Mrs. 
Boyd's  little  parlor.  He  had  been  reading  aloud 
to  her  from  "Keble's  Christian  Year, "and  they 
had  been  trying  over  the  harmonies  of  a  Grego- 
rian Chant  together.  Mrs.  Boyd,  too,  was  look- 
ing her  prettiest,  and  was  more  gentle  and  ami- 
able even  than  usual.  So  our  hero  was  happy, 
and  cast  care  to  the  winds.  Suddenly  a  light 
cloud  appeared  on  the  fair  brow  of  the  hostess. 

"Why,  Mr.  Topper,"  said  she,  breaking 
abruptly  the  conversation,  which  had  become 
rather  sentimental  during  the  last  half  hour — 
"  why,  can  you  tell  me,  has  Dr.  Slinger  chosen 
this  hot  month,  of  all  times  in  the  year,  to  go  to 
town?" 

Rufus  was  troubled. 

"  He  goes  quite  often  to  the  city  to  collect 
his  rents,  I  believe,  or  attend  to  his  property 
there;  but  I  don't  know  what  takes  him  just 
now.  Arc  you  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter,  Mrs.  Boyd?" 

"Not  personally,  of  course;  but  it  is  such 
an  odd  thing  to  go  away  from  the  country  in 
the  middle  of  summer.  But  you  people  who 
live  in  it  don't  appreciate  its  fascinations.  I 
dare  say  this  lovely  village  seems  tiresome 
enough  to  you." 

"  It  did  seem  dull  enough  at  one  time,"  said 
Rufus,  coloring,  "  but  I  don't  find  it  so  any  lon- 
ger." 

"I  shall  take  that  for  a  direct  compliment  to 
myself,  Mr,  Topper,"  said  the  lady,  smiling. 
"I  only  wish  Dr.  Slinger  would  show  half  the 
taste  you  do  in  that  particular.  I  shall  be  go- 
ing to  the  city  myself  before  long,  and  he  might 
be  very  useful  to  me  as  an  escort ;  but  you  men 
are  so  impatient!  I  suppose  nothing  in  the 
world  would  make  Dr.  Slinger  change  his  in- 
tention." 

Mr.  Toj)per  was  quite  stunned  by  this  speech. 
"What  does  she  mean,"  he  thought,  "by  harp- 
ing on  this  ridiculous  idea?  Is  she  really  in 
love  with  the  Doctor?" 

He  did  not  say  this,  however. 

"I  will  tell  Dr.  Slinger  how  much  you  take 
his  departure  to  heart.  That  will  certainly 
make  him  defer  his  visit.  That  is  to  say,  it 
would  ?«c,  I  am  sure,  in  his  situation." 

"Pray  do  not  misunderstand  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Boyd,  smiling.  "My  interest  in  our  friend  is 
not  any  deeper  than  that  I  feel  for  others.  But 
I  have  seen  so  many  cruel  changes  in  this  world 
— have  been  so  tossed  and  sliipwrcckcd  on  tlic 
S3a  of  fortune,  that  every  little  rij)ple  on  tlie 
waves  disquiets  me.  I  feel  like  a  daughter  to 
Dr.  Slinger;   and  I  shall  miss  his  i)leasant  voice 


here  in  my  quiet  cottage  as  I  would  that  of  a 
parent." 

"  I  will  tell  him  that  too,"  said  Rufus  to  him- 
self; "it  will  prevent  his  being  over-elated  at 
her  kind  attentions." 

"I  would  not  wish  him  to  know  how  much  I 
look  up  to  him,"  continued  Mrs,  Boyd,  who 
read  what  was  passing  in  the  young  man's  mind 
as  clearly  as  if  she  were  looking  through  a  win- 
dow. "Widowers,  particidarly  elderly  widow- 
ers, are  apt  to  dislike  or  misinterpret  such  feel- 
ings. But  I  am  so  lonely  and  forlorn  in  the 
world  that  I  cling  to  every  friend  with  the  most 
intense  devotion.  Ah !  how  much  happier  are 
you  men,  who  have  duties  and  a  career  before 
you,  when  even  your  tenderest  affections  are 
shattered !" 

Mrs.  Boyd  looked  perfectly  lovely  when  she 
said  this ;  and  our  friend  Rufus  felt  his  heart 
hit  against  his  watch-pocket  with  a  tick  as  hard 
as  that  of  his  gold  repeater. 

"  Men  also  suffer  in  their  affections,"  said  he, 
at  length,  "apd  they  find  their  load  as  heavy 
to  bear  as  women's  can  ever  be.  A  man  is 
helpless  before  the  woman  he  loves  and  can  not 
please,  and  who  shall  lighten  his  burden  ?" 

"Time  lightens  it  for  them  most  accommo- 
datingly," said  Mrs.  Boyd,  smiling.  "  '  ]SIen 
have  died  and  worms  have  eaten  them,  but  not 
for  love.'  But  why  do  I  discuss  this  subject 
with  you?"  she  added.  "You  are  ccUhitaire^ 
both  from  principle  and  inclination,  as  I  have 
always  heard." 

Rufus  looked  a  little  confused. 

"I  have  always  thought  it  a  clergyman's 
duty  to  think  first  of  his  charge  and  the  inter- 
ests of  his  parish,"  said  he;  "but  the  useful- 
ness of  many  a  Rector  is  much  increased  by  a 
woman's  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy. 
Besides,  though  Paul  evidently  thought  celib- 
acy a  good  state  for  the  Apostles  of  the  Early 
Church,  Peter  thought  differently,  and  was  mar- 
ried, as  we  all  know." 

"  If  you  ever  should  marry,  Mr.  Topper,"  said 
Mrs.  Boyd,  sweetly,  "you  must  marry  some  fresh 
young  girl,  her  heart  full  of  gayety  and  happi- 
ness, and  with  eyes  that  have  never  been  cloud- 
ed by  a  tear." 

"That  is  just  the  kind  of  woman  I  particu- 
larly dislike,"  said  Rufus,  with  a  sudden  fri,uid- 
ity  in  his  tone.  "  Of  all  things  in  the  wtu'ld  I 
detest  one  of  those  bread-and-butter  young  girls, 
full  of  life  and  animal  spirits.  I  should  go  a 
great  way  to  avoid  even  meeting  one." 

"  What  kind  of  woman,  then,  iro}dd  you  like 
to  marry  ?"  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  looking  into  iiis  eyes 
with  entire  frankness  and  earnestness.  "  I  have 
often  wondered  what  style  of  woman  you  would 
choose." 

Rufus  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  de- 
cisive words  arose  to  his  lips,  and  he  had  known 
his  fate  then  and  there,  when  a  sudden  apjjuri- 
tion  at  the  window  put  an  end  to  the  conversa- 
tion. It  was  no  other  than  Miss  Agatha  Toj)- 
per,  who,  bowing  and  smiling,  as  if  sure  of  a 
liearty  welcome,  entered  the  apartment  and  dc- 
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stroycd  the  tete-a-tete.  She  had  called  on  her 
way  from  Dr.  Slinger's,  and  thinking,  perhaps, 
Mrs.  Boyd  would  like  to  take  a  drive,  had  stopped 
with  that  friendly  intention.  Mrs.  Boyd  would 
not  drive,  however,  and,  after  a  somewhat  jjro- 
tractcd  visit.  Miss  Topper  executed  her  secret 
intention,  and  drove  home  to  tea  with  her  broth- 
er at  her  side. 

"  Ilufus,"  said  she,  when  fully  out  of  hearing 
of  all  eaves-droppers,  "  were  you  offering  your- 
self to  Mrs.  Boyd  when  I  came  in  ?  Your  man- 
ner was  strangely  excited." 

"  I  had  not  said  a  word  of  any  importance," 
said  Kufus,  rather  crossly,  "  and  perhaps  never 
shall.  I  don't  even  know  whether  she  really 
likes  me  or  not,  at  this  moment ;  but  I  like  ha; 
Agatha,  I  admit;  and  were  it  not  for  you  I 
should  make  the  plunge  immediately." 

"  Wait,  Kufus," said  his  sister,  seriously,  "un- 
til the  Doctor  comes  back  from  the  city.  He 
is  going  tliere  to  find  out  all  about  Mrs.  Boyd ; 
and  if  he  brings  satisfactory  intelligence,  I  will 
not  say  another  word  against  it.  But  I  warn 
you  you  will  have  a  rival  in  the  Doctor.  He 
means  to  marry  her  himself  if  he  can." 

Kufus  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  He  is  too  old  for  her,  I  am  thinking.  She 
looks  upon  him  as  a  father,  she  says." 

"Did  she  tell  you  that,  Rufus?"  said  Miss 
Agatha,  with  one  of  her  shrewd  glances.  ' '  Then 
your  case  is  desperate,  for  she  means  to  accept 
Dr.  Slinger,  of  course.  How  does  she  like  his 
going  away  on  that  visit?" 

"  Well,  it  seemed  to  worry  her  a  good  deal," 
said  Rufus ;  "  and  I  confess  I  was  a  little  an- 
noyed at  her  for  it ;  but  she  explained  it  away 
so  easily  that  I  was  ashamed  that  I  remarked  it. 
If  you  had  heard  what  she  said  you  would  not 
have  thought  her  eager  to  marry  any  one,  least 
of  all  Dr.  Slinger.  The  poor  little  woman  seems 
to  have  suffered  dreadfully.  I  declare  my  heart 
aches  for  her!" 

"May  it  never  ache  on  your  own%account," 
said  Miss  Topper,  as  they  drove  up  to  her  door — 
"and  may  I  prove  a  false  prophet  for  you  and 
for  her!" 

VI. 

Miss*  Topper  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning  with  a  look  of  fixed  determination  on 
her  countenance.  She  had  spent  a  sleepless 
night  in  consideration  of  the  subject  of  her  broth- 
er's affairs,  and  had  concluded  that  he,  in  some 
way  or  other,  must  be  kept  uncommitted  until 
Dr.  Slinger's  return  from  the  city.  She  saw, 
also,  that  this  was  almost  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  his  feelings,  and  was  resolved, 
for  once,  to  break  through  the  rules  of  non-inter- 
ference that  she  had  so  far  observed,  and  save 
him  if  she  could. 

"He  will  hate  me,"  thought  she,  "for about 
two  weeks;  but  it  may  save  him  from  hating 
himself  for  life :  besides,  I  can  bear  it,  and  he 
can't." 

She  waited,  however  (in  a  truly  Christian 
manner,  worthy  of  imitation  by  all),  till  he  had 


finished  his  breakfast,  and  then  attacked  him  as 
he  was  taking  up  his  hat  to  go  out. 

"Rufus,"  said  she,  gravely,  "I  want  you  to 
promise  me  not  to  see  Mrs.  Boyd  for  the  pres- 
ent— not  till  Dr.  Slinger  comes  back.  Will  you 
do  so?" 

"I  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me 
to  make  such  a  promise,"  said  Rufus,  turning 
red  and  then  pale,  and  looking  extremely  an- 
gry.     "  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Agatha !" 

"  I  Avould  do  twice  as  much  for  you  any  time, " 
said  Miss  Topper,  quietly  ;  "  but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  point.  I  want  you,  particularly,  not  to 
see  Mrs.  Boyd  for  the  next  fortnight ;  after  that 
you  may  do  as  you  like." 

"What  new  idea  has  come  into  your  head 
now  about  that  poor,  persecuted  little  woman?" 
said  Rufus,  entirely  thrown  off  his  usual  equa- 
nimity. "I  think,  Agatha,  you  have  shown  an 
amount  of  suspicion  and  malevolence  about  that 
innocent  creature  perfectly  unnatural  and  cruel. 
Women  are  demons  to  each  other  when  they  are 
in  trouble,  I  know  ;  but  I  thought  better  of  yow, 
Agatha." 

"If  you  go  to  see  Mrs.  Boyd  again  you  will 
offer  yourself,"  said  Miss  Topper,  bluntly ;  "and 
she  will  engage  herself  to  you  ;  and  she  may  be 
a  mere  adventuress  for  all  we  know.  Do  you 
wish  to  put  yourself  in  a  position  of  this  kind? 
Just  think  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing 
happening,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  pa- 
tience !" 

"Mrs.  Boyd  an  adventuress!"  exclaimed 
Rufus,  laughing  scornfully.  "That  is  simply 
impossible ;  besides,  your  words  contradict  each 
other.  Only  last  night  you  said  she  "would 
marry  Dr.  Slinger." 

"  Yes,  it  is  Dr.  Slinger  she  wants,"  said  Miss 
Agatha,  coolly.  "His  house  and  fortune  will 
suit  her  better  than  yours.  But  the  Doctor  is 
no  chicken.  He,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Boyd,  knows 
the  world ;  he  will  not  fetter  himself  with  an 
engagement  with  her  unless  all  is  right ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  she  does  not  want  him  to  go 
to  the  city.  She  dreads  developments.  If  he 
should  go,  however,  she  may  entangle  you  be- 
fore his  return,  and  that  would  be  better  than 
nothing." 

Rufus  looked  at  his  sister  with  eyes  full  of 
anger  and  reproach. 

"AVell,  really,  Agatha,"  said  he,  severely, 
"you  do  go  beyond  every  thing  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life ;  a  cold-blooded  savage  could  not  equal 
you.  I  thank  Heaven  that  my  Christian  benev- 
olence has  taught  me  more  magnanimity  than 
that.  I  should  not  speak  in  such  a  manner  of  a 
Hottentot." 

"It  makes  no  difference  that  my  Christian 
benevolence  is  less,  in  this  case,  than  yours," 
said  Miss  Topper,  hotly.  "  Your  interest  and 
magnanimity  go  together  in  this  instance.  I 
always  suspect  magnanimity  and  benevolence 
when  they  go  hand  in  hand  with  one's  dearest 
wishes.  They  prefer  to  go  in  that  manner,  and 
find  the  way  easy." 

"Agatha,  you  are  most  unkind." 
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"  Rufiis,  I  am  determined  to  save  you  from 
misery  if  I  can." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  saved  from  such  misery. 
I  call  it  hap])iness." 

"Insane  boy!"  said  Miss  Topper,  thoroughly 
roused,  "you  will  destroy  yourself  and  break 
my  heart  as  well." 

Rufus  Topper  was  not  a  bad  or  a  heartless 
man,  and  he  was  really  fond  of  his  sister.  He 
came  back  to  the  table,  and  sat  down  beside 
her, 

"  Agatha,"  said  he,  gently,  "why  do  you  take 
such  extreme  views  of  this  affair  ?  Only  last 
night  you  talked  of  it  quite  reasonably.  Has 
any  thing  occurred  since  then  ?" 

"I  went  out  last  evening,  after  tea,  as  per- 
haps you  remember,"  said  Miss  Agatha,  "to 
sse  Judy.  Pat  M'Guinness  came  up  to  tell  me 
his  sister  was  in  great  distress,  as  the  baby  had 
swallowed  a  button,  und  she  wanted  me  to  come 
down  and  tell  her  what  to  do.  I  had  a  thought 
of  calling  you,  but  you  were  in  your  study, 
writing,  so  I  concluded  not  to  disturb  you. 
Well,  I  went  down  to  see  Judy,  and  found  her 
in  the  greatest  distress,  the  child  having  swal- 
lowed a  large  horn  button ;  and,  although  nu- 
merous emetics  had  been  given,  and  the  poor 
baby  was  almost  at  its  last  gasp  with  medicine, 
no  button  was  forthcoming.  It  is  wonderful," 
said  ]Miss  Topper,  ' '  how  stupid  and  incompetent 
Judy  is !  and  her  poor  bedridden  husband  is  as 
great  a  fool  as  herself.  It  is  amazing  to  me 
how  two  such  idiots  ever  happened  to  stumble 
upon  each  other.  It  is  a  most  singular  and  un- 
fortunate circumstance." 

"Pray,  go  on,"  said  Rufus,  rather  impa- 
tiently. 

"Well,"  said  his  sister,  "I  staid  there  some 
time,  talking  to  Judy  and  soothing  the  child ; 
and  finally  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
never  swallowed  the  button  at  all ;  and,  after  a 
vigorous  search  in  the  waist  of  her  little  dress, 
I  found  the  button,  safe  and  sound,  hid  away  in 
its  sleeve  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing 
in  all  your  born  days,  Rufus?" 

"Confound  the  baby  and  the  button  tool" 
exclaimed  Rufus.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Agatha, 
but  what  has  this  to  do  with  Mrs.  Boyd?" 

"Oh  yes!  Well,  it  was  pretty  late  by  the 
lime  all  this  was  over,  and  I  told  Pat  M'Guin- 
ness that  he  would  have  to  walk  along  behind 
me  home,  as  it  was  pitchy  dark,  in  the  road. 
We  walked  on  without  meeting  a  soul — for  it 
was  past  ten  o'clock — till  we  got  to  Jones's 
store,  when  who  should  come  out  with  Jones 
himself  but  Mrs.  Boyd,  and  walk  on  before 
us!" 

"Just  as  you  were  walking  with  Pat  M'Guin- 
ness— for  protection,  I  supi)Ose,"  said  Rufus, 
rather  bitterly. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Topper,  shortly,  "Pat 
walked  on  behind  me,  and  did  not  offer  me  his 
arm  ;  but  ])er])aps  that  is  Mrs.  Boyd's  idea  of 
protection.  Any  way,  she  took  Joijes's  arm, 
and  lauf;hed  iind  talked  with  him  all  the  way  uj) 
the  hill,  for  I  licnrd  her." 


"  Did  she  see  vou  ?"  said  her  brother,  doubt- 
fully.^ 

"No;  Ave  were  some  distance  behind,  and  it 
was  dark  as  midnight." 

"I  think,  then,  you  mistook  the  person,  en- 
tirely. It  could  not  have  been  Mrs.  Boyd  at 
all.  How  could  she  talk  to  that  low,  common 
fellow  in  that  way?  It  must  have  been  his 
wife." 

"  No,  it  was  not,"  said  Miss  Topper,  gravely  ; 
"  and  Pat  M'Guinness  saw  her  as  well  as  I.  He 
says  she  often  comes  down  to  the  store  late  in 
the  evening,  and  Mr.  Jones  always  takes  her  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  just  in  that  same  friendly 
way." 

"There  is  no  motive  for  any  intimacy  with 
tliat  man,"  said  Rufus.  "  It  is  a  base  slander, 
you  may  depend.     It  can't  be  true,  Agatha." 

"I  don't  wish  to  slander  or  speak. ill  of  any 
one,  Rufus,"  said  Miss  Topper,  quietly  ;  "  but  I 
heard,  not  a  week  ago,  that  Mrs.  Boyd  has  a 
long  account  run  up  at  the  village  store.  If  she 
can't  pay  it,  of  course  she  may  not  be  able  to 
avoid  Jones  entirely ;  but  to  take  his  arm  and 
to  jest  with  him — that  is  rather  too  bad!" 

"  I  shall  defer  my  judgment  until  I  hear  the 
other  side  of  the  story,"  said  Rufus,  doggedly. 
"In  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  take  the  most 
charitable  interpretation  which  you,  it  seems, 
are  not  willing  to  do." 

"  My  common  sense  won't  let  me,"  said  Miss 
Agatha,  bluntly ;  "  nor  would  yours  if  your  eyes 
were  not  blinded  by  your  partiality.  But  how 
soon,  pray,  do  you  intend  to  hear  the  other  side 
of  the  story?  as  you  call  it." 

Rufus  hesitated  a  moment.  "  I  will  wait  the 
two  weeks  out,"  he  said;  "and,  if  things  are 
satisfactory,  you  shall  withhold  me  no  longer." 

"Not  a  moment,"  said  his  sister;  "and  if 
they  are  unsatisfactorj',  Rufus,  what  Uien?" 

"My  happiness  will  be  utterly  destroyed  for- 
ever," said  her  brother,  as  he  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  her. 

VII. 

That  young  people  generally  will  never  con- 
descend to  make  use  of  the  experience  and 
warnings  of  older  persons  is  a  fact  so  well 
known  that  it  hardly  excites  observation  ;  the 
exceptional  cases  alone  cause  us  to  pause  and 
wonder.  A  young  man's  father  gets  into  trou- 
ble and  fails,  and  ends  his  career  in  obscurity. 
His  son,  however,  ten  to  one,  will  learn  nothing 
by  the  lesson.  Yes,  he  will  borrow  money,  as 
his  father  did  before  him,  but  he  will  not  fail. 
Oh  no !  he  is  a  great  deal  too  smart  and  clever 
for  that ;  he  will  manage  things  better  than  to 
allow  trouble  to  touch  him,  no  matter  what  it 
has  done  to  the  rest  of  the  world — and  so  on  to 
the  bitter  end.  A  young  girl  marries  against 
the  wishes  of  a  judicious  parent.  Well,  is  not 
her  Frederick  ditlcrent  from  all  other  Freder- 
icks? He  does  not  marry  her  because  he  is 
])Oorand  she  has  an  independent  fortune.  Im- 
])()ssil)le;  he  loves  her  for  herself  alone  ;  and  all 
that  these  old  i)eople  tell  her  of  his  extravagance 
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and  dissipation  is  a  sheer  falsehood.  They 
don't  know  her  Frederick  ;*  he  is  a  man  of  the 
most  exalted  character,  and  never  stooped  to 
meanness  in  his  life !  Yet  the  time  will  come 
that  this  victim  of  weakness  will  own  her  folly, 
and  strive  to  save  others  from  the  misery  she 
has  suffered,  and  probably  quite  in  vain.  In- 
deed, there  would  be  something  ridiculous,  if  it 
were  not  intensely  painful,  in  the  constant  and 
frantic  efforts  that  the  elders  of  the  world  are 
making  to  save  those  dear  children  whom  they 
love  from  the  sorrows  they  themselves  have  en- 
dured. Slighted,  scoffed  at,  neglected,  these 
wise  counsels  are  offered  again  and  again;  and 
to  save  them  from  wretchedness  what  family 
secrets  are  told,  what  wounds  laid  open,  what 
scars  are  uncovered,  generally  to  no  purpose ! 
"The  wise  man,"  says  Solomon,  "considers 
these  things,  but  the  fool  goes  on  and  is  pun- 
ished ;"  and  fools  are  always  in  the  majority. 

Some  such  reflections  as  these  were  crowding 
the  mind  of  Miss  Topper  as  she  sat  alone  darn- 
ing stockings  in  her  little  parlor  about  two  weeks 
after  the  last  conversation.  It  was  evening,  and 
as  she  sat  under  the  lamp,  every  now  and  then 
giving  her  thread  a  jerk  when  it  proved  knotty 
and  refractory,  it  was  easy  to  sec  that  Miss 
Agatlia  was  suffering  from  the  tortures  of  a 
mind  ill  at  ease.  Her  appearance  was  not  par- 
ticularly poetical.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tout 
ensemble,  of  an  elderly  woman,  weaving  over  old 
blue  woolen  socks,  to  excite  interest.  But  there 
was  an  unwritten  epic  in  Miss  Topper's  mind  at 
that  moment,  and  her  eyes  flashed  behind  her 
spectacles  with  a  brilliancy  that  Boadicea  her- 
self might  have  envied  when  leading  the  hosts 
of  the  Sceni  to  battle. 

She  was  profoundly  miserable  ;  and  her  heart 
was  filled  with  fiery  indignation  against  the  cause 
of  all  her  suffering.  For  that  comfortable  little 
parlor  had  just  been  the  scene  of  angry  conten- 
tion between  two  people,  who,  until  that  time, 
had  been  the  best  and  truest  friends.  And  this 
adored  brother,  for  whom  she  had  given  up  and 
done  so  much,  had  spoken  words  of  injustice, 
of  spitefulness,  and  real  unkindness,  and  had 
left  her,  wounded  and  heart-sore,  to  seek  the  so- 
ciety of  the  fair  encliantress,  who  had  thus,  by 
some  occult  means,  turned  his  brotherly  affec- 
tion to  bitterness,  and  her  authority  into  con- 
tempt. And  what  could  she  do  ?  She  was 
impotent  before  this  stranger;  and  as  she  sat 
bending  over  her  work  two  great  spots  of  red 
burned  on  her  usually  pale  cheeks,  and  two 
bright  tears  fell  on  the  table  before  her. 

Tills  was  the  state  of  things.  Dr.  Slinger 
had  not  returned :  the  two  weeks  were  out, 
and  Kufus,  who  had  by  the  means  of  Tommy 
managed  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
cortage  until  his  probation  was  over,  had  an- 
nounced his  determination  to  revisit  its  pre- 
cincts that  very  evening.  Miss  Topper  had 
pleaded  that,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement,  he  would  not  see  Mrs.  Boyd  again 
till  the  Doctor's  return ;  Rufas  had  declined 
taking  this  view  of  his  promise,  and  had,  after 


many  hard  words,  left  her  to  settle,  as  she  well 
knew,  and  perhaps  to  ruin,  his  chances  of  hap- 
piness. It  was  just  then  that  Miss  Topper  was 
roused  from  her  painful  meditations  by  a  quick 
knock  at  the  front-door.  She  rose  mechanic- 
ally and  opened  it,  and  beheld,  with  some  sur- 
prise, the  rubicund  face  of  Dr.  Slinger,  covered 
with  perspiration  as  usual,  but  kind  and  smiling. 

It  was  so  very  uncommon  a  thing  for  Dr. 
Slinger  to  call  at  the  Rectory  that  Miss  Topper 
knew  in  a  moment  that  he  came  as  a  bearer  of 
news ;  and  with  quick  intuition  her  heart  told 
iier  that  it  was  not  pleasant  intelligence  he 
had  been  in  such  haste  to  communicate.  She 
managed,  however,  to  retain  sufficient  compos- 
ure to  install  the  Doctor  in  her  most  comforta- 
ble chair  and  listen,  with  a  beating  heart,  to  a 
detailed  and  rather  prosy  account  of  his  journey 
to  and  from  town,  and  also  of  an  admirable  ar- 
rangement he  had  made  for  the  settlement  in 
life  of  the  errant  and  luckless  Tommy. 

MissTopperquestioncd,  wondered,  applauded, 
and  waited  for  the  real  object  of  the  visit  to  be 
made  apparent.  At  last  he  stopped,  wi))ed  his 
fiice,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  remained  silent  full 
five  seconds. 

"My  brother  is  not  in  this  evening,"  said 
Miss  Topper  at  last;  "he  has  gone  up  on  the 
hill  to  sec  Mrs.  Boyd." 

"Ah!  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  some 
affected  surp'rise,  which  did  not  of  course  deceive 
Miss  Topper  for  a  moment.  "He  goes  there 
quite  often,  does  he  not?" 

"  He  has  not  been  there  at  all  lately,"  said 
his  hostess,  "and  I  don't  think  he  ever  was  as 
frequent  in  his  visits  there  as  yourself.  Dr.  Sling- 
er." 

"Ah!  well,  you  know  old  fellows  like  me 
can  go  any  where  without  injury  ;  my  heart  is 
not  a  delicate  commodity,  apt  to  be  hurt  by  the 
fire  of  a  lady's  eyes.  My  friend  Rufus  is,  how- 
ever, susceptible.  He  should  be  more  careful 
how  he  runs  into  the  path  of  danger." 

"  Have  you  heard  any  thing  more  about  Mrs. 
Boyd?"  said  Miss  Topper.  Her  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  she  could  not  wait  a  moment 
longer. 

The  Doctor  coughed  and  wiped  his  face  again, 
and  ran  his  fat  fingers  through  his  hair  until  it 
stood  up  in  the  most  grotesque  forms  all  over  his 
apple-shaped  head.  Miss  Topper  could  have 
laughed  heartily,  only  there  Avere  other  feelings 
predominant  which  tended  to  a  different  expres- 
sion of  emotion. 

"Dr.  Slinger,"  said  she,  "tell  me  frankly  all 
you  know.  My  brother's  happiness  may  de- 
pend upon  v/hat  I  hear  to-night ;  and  what  I 
want  to  know  is  the  whole  truth.  Who  and 
what  is  this  fascinating  stranger  —  this  Mrs. 
Boyd?" 

Dr.  Slingcr's  air  of  jocularity  changed  imme- 
diately ;  also  his  apparent  indecision.  Had  lie 
just  been  about  to  cut  off  a  man's  leg,  or  had  he 
made  a  new  discovery  in  Natural  History,  he 
could  not  have  been  more  composed  or  more  in 
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le  instantly  became ;  and,  draw- 
.0  Miss  Agatha's  table,  he  detailed 

_.»^...ii=Miuidal  history  of  the  heroine  of  our 
little  romance. 

By  what  long  and  tiresome  eiForts  Dr.  Slinger 
had  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Boyd's  private 
history  it  is  uniiecessaiy  to  state.  The  results, 
however,  proved  her  to  be  a  designing  and  un- 
reliable person.  She  had  married  a  Mr.  Boyd, 
quarreled  with  him  and  left  him.  A  divorce 
suit  had  been  brought,  which  had  ended  by 
damaging  the  characters  of  both  parties.  She, 
however,  had  been  finally  got  rid  of  by  her  hus- 
band, and  at  his  death — for  he  was  really  dead 
— a  small  sum  of  money  had  been  left  her  by 
the  interposition  of  a  friend.  But  her  career 
had  not  ended  here.  Not  long  before  her  arriv- 
al at  Sci-ambleton  she  had  succeeded  in  wring- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  out  of  an  invalid  old 
bachelor  by  the  very  discreditable  means  of  a 
breach-of-promise  suit.  The  sum  had  been  so 
large  that  it  had  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the 
town  (several  hundred  miles  off)  where  it  hap- 
pened, and  Mrs.  Boyd  had  retired  to-  this  dis- 
tant country  village  to  let  the  world  forget  her 
and  her  career,  and  to  find,  perhaps,  a  new 
though  narrow  theatre  for  further  exploits. 

Dr.  Slinger  could  hardly  commend  sufficiently 
his  own  acuteness,  which,  in  spite  of  the  insin- 
uating amiability  of  the  charmer,  had  never  al- 
lowed him  to  commit  himself  to  a  dangerous 
extent. 

"I  hope  your  brother  will  be  as  prudent," 
said  he,  smiling,  "otherwise  she  may  try  the 
law  on  him  as  she  did  on  old  Mr.  Muggins." 

"Why  did  not  Muggins  marry  her?"  said 
Miss  Topper.  "Men  are  such  fools  a  pretty 
face  leads  them  like  a  will-o'-wisp." 

"  Why,  she  is  very  extravagant,  it  seems,  and 
Muggins  got  frightened  and  backed  out.  Any 
way,  it's  a  bad  business.  Miss  Topper,  and  I 
wish  she  had  never  come  to  Scram bleton." 

"I  can  say  Amen  to  that,  Dr.  Slinger,  with 
all  my  heart,"  said  Miss  Topper,  sighing  heavi- 
ly. "This  has  been  the  most  anxious  summer 
of  my  life,"  she  added.  "Among  many,  very 
many." 

"Agatha,"  said  Dr.  Slinger,  and  his  voice 
had  a  softness  in  it  decidedly  unusual,  "you 
are,  and  always  have  been,  the  most  unselfish  of 
beings.  You  remember  twenty  years  ago,  when 
I  begged  you  not  to  sacrifice  a  chance  of  happi- 
ness for  an  over-strained  idea  of  duty,  you  turned 
away  from  me  in  contempt.  You  see  what  has 
been  the  result;  Ilufus,  for  whom  you  have  done 
80  much,  whom  you  have  followed  in  all  his 
interests  and  pursuits,  leaves  you  to  obey  the 
behest  of  a  mere  adventuress.  If  I  desired  re- 
venge, this  evening  would  repay  mc  for  all  the 
pain  you  once  made  mc  suffer." 

Miss  To})per  was  by  no  means  of  a  meek  dis- 
position. These  ill-judged  words  of  the  Doctor 
opened  the  sluices  of  her  anger,  and  she  poured 
a  well-directed  torrent  into  the  heart  of  the  en- 
emy's cfjuntry,  entirely  submerging  the  air-cas- 
tlc  which  he  had  begun  to  erect.     She  told  Iiim 


very  justly  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing this  dangei'ous  person  in  the  village; 
and  his  evident  admiration  had  at  once  been  a 
guarantee  and  a  lure  for  this  woman.  Rufus, 
too,  she  declared,  had  acted  a  perfectly  consist- 
ent part  for  a  young  and  unworldly  man.  As 
to  his  ultimate  decision,  she  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  his  love  for 
her,  and  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  profession. 
She  had  never  regretted  any  sacrifices  she  had 
made  for  her  brother,  who  was  a  noble  young 
man;  indeed,  she  rejoiced  that  she  had  been  led 
to  such  a  wise  and  happy  course,  as  Dr.  Slinger's 
bitter  and  unkind  words  evidently  showed  that 
he  was  not  the  man  who  was  worthy  of  the  re- 
gard he  once  solicited. 

Had  Dr.  Slinger  been  any  other  man  than  he 
was,  he  would  probably  then  and  there  have 
made  his  obeisance  and  retired.  But  he  was  a 
plucky  individual,  and,  moreover,  he  knew  Miss 
Topper  of  old;  he  therefore  bore  her  remarks 
with  much  urbanity,  and  after  a  fire  of  small 
shot  for  some  minutes  between  them  contention 
ceased  entirel3^  .  Dr.  Slinger  staid  some  time 
longer,  and  they  discussed  most  amicably  Ru- 
fus's  affairs,  and  settled  upon  a  plan  of  action 
which  should  rout  the  charming  wndow  and 
make  her  flee  the  village.  Then  Dr.  Slinger 
began  to  dwell  on  himself  and  his  own  private 
affairs,  his  loneliness,  etc.,  and  wound  up  by 
renewing  the  offers  which  he  had  made  to  Miss 
Topper  when  he  was  a  gay  young  practitioner, 
and  which  she  then  -so  scornfully  rejected. 

"I  always  thought  you  the  most  sensible  and 
the  most  reliable  woman  in  the  world,  Agatha," 
said  he,  as  he  shook  hands  for  good -night. 
"  Think  over  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"Not  till  Mrs. Boyd  is  out  of  Scrambleton," 
said  Miss  Topper.  "  I  have  no  time  for  such 
nonsense!" 

VIIL 

When  Miss  Topper  rose  the  next  morning, 
she  found  a  card  pushed  under  her  door,  which 
her  brother  had  placed  there  on  his  late  return 
from  Mrs.  Boyd's.  It  contained  a  few  words, 
begging  her  forgiveness  for  his  unkind  and  un- 
christian conduct  toward  her,  and  assuring  her 
that  he  was  the  happiest  of  men,  as  Mrs.  Boyd 
had  promised  to  marry  him  after  a  very  short 
engagement. 

Miss  Topper  was  pained  of  course,  but  not  at 
all  surprised,  by  this  intelligence.  She  merely 
buckled  on  her  armor,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
her  brother's  study.  He  received  her  with  some 
embarrassment,  but  unusual  affection.  In  fact, 
Ilufus  Topper  was  a  truly  conscientious  man, 
and  the  bitter  words  he  had  spoken  to  his  sister 
had  troubled  and  distressed  him  in  sj)ite  of  the 
blandishments  of  tlie  fair  v/idow. 

He  turned  pale  and  trembled,  however,  be- 
fore the  dire  intelligence  that  Miss  Topper  had 
to  communicate.  One  evening,  one  little  even- 
ing, the  cup  of  felicity  had  been  offered  to  his 
lij)s,  then  a  cruel  destiny  had  seized  it  from  him 
and  dashed  it  to  j)icccs  before  his  eyes ! 
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Had  Kiifiis  not  been  blessed  with  firm  Chris- 
tian principles  and  a  true  friend  in  his  sister 
liis  life  would  have  been  a  wreck  from  this  mo- 
ment. But  "  tlicrc  is  a  destiny  tliat  shapes  our 
ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  may  ;"  and  to  prove 
a  friend  to  the  suffering,  a  guide  to  the  weak, 
and  a  briglit  example  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
as  Kufus  Toi)per  afterward  became,  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  go  tlirough  the  fires  of  af- 
fliction that  now  awaited  liim  in  the  pathway 
of  duty. 

On  a  lithe  and  delicate  frame  like  his  the 
first  eflects,  of  course,  were  ])hysical ;  a  dread- 
ful nervous  headache,  followed  by  fever,  came 
on,  and  effectually  j)reventcd  all  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  Miss  Topper,  who  had 
undertaken  to  settle  her  brother's  difficulties  with 
Mrs.  Boyd,  for  two  days  had  not  a  chance  to 
leave  his  bedside,  or  listen  to  any  tiling  but  his 
incoherent  ravings. 

The  third  day,  however,  he  begged  her  so 
])iteously  to  make  an  end  at  once  of  his  hopes 
and  fears,  and  to  tell  Mrs.  Boyd  that  he  must 
give  her  up  forever,  that,  wirh  a  heavy  heart, 
she  ascended  her  carriage,  and,  after  a  short 
but  earnest  interview  with  Mr.  Jones  at  the  vil- 
lage store,  she  wended  her  way  to  the  Ilill-Side 
cottage. 

Miss  'i'opper  knew  what  was  before  her ;  slie 
had  wandered  far  over  the  world  in  her  day, 
and  met  many  and  various  ])eoi)lc  since  she  was 
a  green  young  girl  in  Scramhleton  village.  iShe 
knew  that  of  all  wily,  deceitful,  malignant  peo- 
l)le,  there  is  nobody  more  dangerous  than  a  wo- 
man in  Mrs.  Boyd's  position.  But  she  knew, 
too,  her  own  power.  She  had  two  weapons 
wherewith  to  fight  this  unequal  battle.  Char- 
acter, of  which  Mrs.  Boyd  had  not  a  slired  left ; 
and  Money,  the  proper  use  of  which  could  turn 
even  her  into  a  cringing  suppliant. 

"I  shall  use  both,''  said  Miss  Topper  to  her- 
self;  *•  and  Viv  victis  if  it  be  Mrs.  Boyd !" 

IX. 

She  found  the  pretty  widow  writing  a  rote 
to  Kufus,  in  an  elegant  morning  costume,  and 
looking  as  innocent  as  a  kitten  watching  a  ca- 
nary-bird. Miss  Topper  was  not  able,  however, 
to  personate  the  canary-bird,  even  for  a  moment, 
and  she  received  INIrs.  Boyd's  sisterly  advances 
with  such  entire  coldness  that  the  widow's  eyes 
flashed,  and  she  prepared  herself  for  a  stormy 
encounter. 

"I  presume,"  she  said,  quite  calmly  and  de- 
liberateljj;,  "you  have  come  to  tell  me  about 
Rufus,  Miss  Topper.  I  received  a  note  from 
Dr.  Slinger,  two  days  ago,  informing  me  that 
your  brother  was  ill,  and  begging  me  not  to 
call,  as  the  disease  might  be  dangerous,  or  even 
contagious  ;  otlierwise  nothing  would  have  kept 
me  from  his  bedside,  you  may  be  certain." 

"You  arc  very  kind,"  said  Miss  Topper  (se- 
cretly smiling  at  Dr.  Slinger's  diplomacy),  "  but 
my  brother's  fever  is  better  to-day,  and  I  have 
come,  by  his  particular  request,  to  beg  you  to 
consider  his  visit  here  the  other  evening  as  if  it 
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had  never  happened ;  and  also  all  the  foolish 
things  which  he  said  at  that  time,  which  he  re- 
pents of,  and  which  he  begs  you  will  entirely 
forget.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  mru,  Mrs. 
Boyd"  (emphasizing  the  word  "men"),  "and 
therefore  you  know  that  the  fascinations  of  our 
sex  will  often  lead  young  men  into  making 
avowals  that  they  arc  unable  and  unwilling  to 
carry  out." 

Mrs.  Boyd's  face  flushed  up  with  anger  to  the 
very  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to  ?"  she 
said,  entirely  throwing  oft*  that  softness  of  man- 
ner which  was  her  greatest  charm.  "I  am  no 
weak-spirited  creature  to  be  made  a  tool  of  ])y 
you,  ^Nliss Topper;  and  I  demand  that  you  shall 
give  me  ])roof  that  all  that  you  say  is  not  a  ma- 
lignant falsehood !  Your  brother  really  loves 
me,  and  we  are  engaged  to  each  other  as  solemn- 
ly as  vows  can  make  us.  No  interference  of 
yours  shall  be  permitted  for  a  moment!" 

Miss  Topper  said  notiiing,  but  took  out  a  card 
from  her  jjocket,  on  which  Kufus  had  scrawled 
a  few  words,  informing  Mrs.  Boyd  that  he  was 
unable  to  fulfill  his  engagement,  and  referring 
every  thing  to  his  sister. 

^Irs.  Boyd's  face  was  so  convulsed  by  passion 
for  a  moment  that  Miss  Topper  surveyed  it  with 
wonder.  Every  trace  of  beauty  was  gone,  and 
a  vindictive  fury  shone  out  of  her  eyes. 

"You  must  sec,  Mrs.  Boyd,"  she  said,  col-d- 
ly,  "how  perfectly  unfitted  you  arc  to  marry 
a  man  like  my  brother.  lie  is  a  man  much 
younger  than  yourself,  whose  career  will  never 
beany  thing  more  distinguished  than  that  of  a 
country  clergyman.  I  wonder  you  ever  thought 
of  such  a  thing  !  Your  antecedents  arc  such  as 
belong  to  a  far  different  destiny." 

"  What  do  i/oti  know  about  my  antecedents?"' 
said  Mrs,  Boyd,  roughly. 

' '  Every  thinrj  !"  replied  Miss  Topper ;  "  and. 
to  be  plain  with  you,  Mrs.  Boyd,  Kufus  shall 
and  will  never  marry  you,  were  you  to  beg  him 
on  your  knees.  I  wonder  you  have  the  audacity 
to  expect  it !  You  are  perfectly  aware  that  if 
he  had  knoNNTi  what  he  now  knows  he  wouKl 
sooner  have  taken  a  rattlesnake  to  his  heart 
than  asked  you  to  be  his  wife !  As  it  is,  he 
will  never  see  you  again." 

"You  arc  a  spiteful,  cross  old  maid!"  said 
Mrs.  Boyd,  vindictively,  "and  you  have  no 
right  to  insult  me  in  my  own  house.  What  is 
more,  INIiss  Tojjpcr,  if  you  know  my  past  his- 
tory, you  know  I  am  not  one  to  be  trifled  with. 
Once  before  my  affections  were  played  upon ; 
but  I  had  my  revenge,"  and  I  will  have  it  again. 
Kufus  Topper,  that  sneak  of  a  brother  of  yours, 
is  rich,  and  he  shall  pay  for  this  preying  upon 
the  innocent!" 

A  grim  smile  lit  up  the  anxious  face  of  Miss 
Topper.  • 

"As  to  this  being  your  own  house,"  said  she, 
coolly,  "I  always  thought  it  was  Dr.  Slinger's; 
and  as,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  you  have  not 
paid  a  penny  of  rent,  I  do  not  feel  any  qualms 
as  to  its  ownership.     I  see,  however,  you  have 
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been  resting  under  a  great  mistake.  How  did 
you  imbibe  the  idea  that  llufus  was  rich?  He 
has  not  a  stiver  of  his  own  in  the  world." 

]Mrs.  Boyd  colored.  "It  is  the  common  talk 
here,"  she  said.  "Every  one  knows  you  have 
money,  and  llufus  is  your  brother.  He  is  con- 
sidered as  joint-heir  of  the  great  Topper  estate." 

Miss  Agatha  smiled  again. 

"Kufas  is  only  my  half-brother,"  said  she. 
"The  estate  came  from  my  mother,  who  was 
also  a  Topper,  and  he  has  no  interest  in  any 
thing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  property.  Even 
the  church  belongs  to  me,  and  I  pay  most  of  the 
clergyman's  salary  m.yself.  I  have  not  told  this 
generally,  as  it  was  nobody's  affair  but  my  own. 
I  shall  leave  Rufus  half  of  every  thing  at  my 
death,  provided  he  marries  to  suit  me ;  other- 
wise, not  one  cent,  Mrs.  Boyd — pray  understand 
that  distinctly.  As  to  his  salary,  it  is  exactly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year.  I  don't  think 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  support  even  the  most 
modest  establishment.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Mug- 
gins, was  a  weak-minded  man,  or  he  would 
never  have  lost  his  suit.  As  to  my  brother,  you 
can  begin  proceedings  against  him  as  soon  as 
you  can  get  a  lawyer  to  undertake  your  case. 
Rufus  has  no  money  to  pay  into  your  pocket ; 
and,  besides,  you  are  liable  to  me  for  a  consid- 
erable amount." 

"To  you?"  said  Mrs.  Boyd,  fiercely;  "im- 
possible !"  But  Miss  Topper  saw  that  her  tone 
had  changed,  and  the  secret  spring  of  action, 
the  hope  of  making  money  out  of  them,  being 
destroyed,  she  saw  the  game  was  nearly  played 
out.  "I  do  not  owe  you  any  thing,"  said  Mrs. 
Boyd  again,  but  she  looked  anxious  and  fright- 
ened. 

Miss  Topper  took  a  long  grocery  bill  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  showed  it  to  the  widow,  who 
turned  white  as  ashes. 

"  ]Mr.  Jones  is  my  tenant  down  at  the  village 
store,"  she  said.  "He  can  not  pay  his  rent  this 
August,  because  you  have  not  settled  with  him. 
I  therefore  took  this  bill  of  yours  on  account, 
and  if  you  don't  pay  me  every  item  I  shall  ex- 
pose you,  and  sue  you,  and  get  a  judgment 
against  you,  and  follow  you  to  the  end  of  your 
life.     Will  you  pay  me  on  the  spot,  or  not?" 

Mrs.  Boyd  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

"I  have  not  ten  dollars  in  the  house,"  she 
said,  "  upon  my  word  of  honor." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Miss  Topper,  "and 
the  bill  is  very  large.  Do  you  know,"  she  add- 
ed, "that,  as  you  come  here  temporarily  from 
a  different  State,  you  could  be  arrested  until  you 
get  bail  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  so  hard  with 
you,  spiteful  old  maid  as  I  am ;  but  I  can  only 
yield  on  certain  conditions." 

"  Wiiat  are  they?"  said  the  widow,  quickly. 
She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ]\Iiss  To])- 
per  was  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  an ffthat  she  had 
better  give  in  at  once.  Had  Muggins's  money 
been  at  hand  she  might  have  fought  her  off  a 
little  longer  ;  but  that  had  been  really  dissi- 
pated before  it  came  into  actual  possession,  and 
all  siic  could  do  now  was  to  yield  to  stern  ne- 


cessity. She  thought  now,  with  a  groan,  of  all 
the  mornings  she  had  wasted  over  entomology 
and  church  architecture ;  but  were  there  not 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  more  men  to  make 
spooneys  of?  And  she  struck  her  colors  at  last 
with  a  sigh,  and  Miss  Topper  won  the  day. 

The  conditions  were  simple.  Miss  Topper 
had  indeed  magnified  her  intended  cruelty  as  a 
creditor  on  purpose  to  frighten  Mrs.  Boyd  into 
speedier  submission  ;  and  in  this  she  succeeded. 
Mrs.  Boyd,  like  all  shiftless,  needy  people,  had 
an  absolute  terror  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
made  no  more  boggling  when  it  came  to  terms ; 
indeed  in  the  end  she  made  a  capital  bargain, 
and  felicitated  herself  much  on  the  result. 

She  wrote  a  note,  dictated  by  Miss  Topper, 
giving  up  all  claim  to  Rufus,  and  declaring  their 
engagement  null  and  void.  Then  she  gave  a 
written  promise  never  to  see,  speak,  or  write  to 
him  again,  or  have  any  further  communication 
with  him  whatever ;  also  a  promise  to  leave 
Scrambleton  that  afternoon,  which  Miss  Topper 
saw  accomplished,  as  she  conveyed  Mrs.  Boyd 
herself  to  the  station  in  the  same  triumphal 
chariot  in  which  she  had  carried  her  to  the  Hill- 
Side  Cottage  about  two  months  before. 

So  pleased  was  Miss  Topper  to  get  rid  of  the 
dangerous  beauty  that  she  gladly  forgave  her  the 
debt  at  the  store;  and,  as  she  afterward  con- 
fided to  Dr.  Slinger,  she  paid  her  fare  at  the 
station,  and  gave  her  a  hundred  dollais  as  a 
parting  douceur  I 

Mrs.  Boyd,  who  had  failed  in  her  larger  op- 
erations, was  by  no  means  loth  to  accept  this 
little  windfall,  and  pocketed  the  money  as  cool- 
ly as  she  would  have  received  a  declaration. 

"Never  in  my  life,  ".said  Miss  Topper,  "was 
I  so  glad  to  part  with  my  dollars  as  when  I  paid 
Mrs.  Boyd's  passage  away  from  Scrambleton. 
Even  Pat  M'Guinness,  who  put  her  trunk  on  the 
cars,  said  I  looked  as  pleased  as  Tommy  when 
he  found  a  penny  in  the  road,  only  /  had  lost  a 
very  bad  penny,  and  one  that  I  had  dreaded 
never  getting  rid  of." 


Now,  to  be  really  romantic,  my  hero,  Rufus 
Topper,  ought  to  go  into  a  galloping  consump- 
tion, or  to  live  on,  the  victim  of  blighted  affec^ 
tions,  for  some  indefinite  period.  But  he  did 
not  at  all.  He  recovered  his  health  very  soon, 
and  then  he  and  his  sister  took  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  went  to  Niagara,  and  traveled  in  Can- 
ada all  that  autumn;  and  Dr.  Slinger  met 
them  there,  and  they  had  a  very  jo»ial  and 
pleasant  time  of  it  altogether.  And  there, 
also,  they  met  a  very  lively  and  very  clever 
young  lady,  who  was  much  diverted  with  Ru- 
fus's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Early  Church 
and  Plain  Chants,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
quiz  him  unmercifully,  and  tease  him  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner ;  the  result  of  which, 
to  Rufus,  was  entire  oblivion  as  to  charmer 
Number  One,  and  intense  interest  in  charmer 
Number  Two;  and  of  which,  <ifter  further  ac- 
quaintance, and  nearly  a  year  of  correspondence, 
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the  consequence  was  a  wedding,  and  a  new  face 
in  the  Rectory  pew,  Scrambleton  has  now  be- 
come quite  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
our  Rector  has  a  hirj^e  church  (of  which  Tom- 
my is  the  distinguished  sexton),  and  i3«the  most 
able  minister  in  the  vicinity.  He  has  grown 
quite  stout,  and  lias  a  hearty,  cheeiful  laugh  of 
his  own,  which  it  docs  one  good  to  iiear.  It  is 
not  often  that  he  refers  to  the  affair  of  his  first 
love,  even  in  his  private  talks  with  his  sister, 
now  for  several  years  Mrs.  Slinger.  Rut  when 
the  young  men  of  his  congregation  come  to  him 
for  advice,  he  is  particularly  anxious  to  put  them 
on  their  guard  against  that  class  of  ])eople  known 
to  the  initiated  as  Dangerous  Women. 

A  VOICE  FROM  NEW  JERSEY. 

WE  had  been  so  long  penned  up  in  small 
apartments,  so  long  at  the  mercy  of  "  the 
people  on  the  next  floor,"  so  long  obliged  to  look 
about,  and  look  about,  with  no  hope  of  seeing 
any  tiling  better  than  the  house  we  lived  in, 
that  I  resolved  to  go  and  live  in  the  country. 

I  broached  this  project  to  my  wife — for  I  am 
a  married  man — and  slic  agreed  to  it.  I  asked 
the  baby,  and  the  boy  two  years  old,  whose 
wliitc,  pallid  little  faces  had  long  been  pleading 
fur  fresh  air  and  sweet  milk,  and  they  agreed  to 
it.  It  was  therefore  carried,  *'  ncm.  co/j.,"  that  avc 
all  were  to  go  and  live  in  t!ie  country. 

I  must  confess  that  this  decision  rather  worked 
uj>on  my  nerves.  I  have  a  bad  habit  of  waking 
ill  the  night,  and  thinking  over  important  sub- 
jocts  that  had  occurred  through  the  day  ;  and 
upon  the  night  succeeding  the  evening  wc  con- 
cluded to  reside  for  the  future  in  the  country,  I 
awoke  from  a  deep  dream  of  rural  delights  to  a 
calmer  contemplation  of  the  situation. 

I  remembered  ^Mr.  Sparrowgrass. 

I  remembered  that  funny  man  and  trembled. 

What  if  it  should  turn  out  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  after  all  —  this  living  in  the  country? 
What  if  pigs  should  break  through  and  steal ; 
if  horses  sliould  turn  out  to  be  ''weavers;"  if 
neighbors  should  rush  in  with  ivv(flvers  because 
of  the  frailty  of  dumb  waiters ;  if  dogs'  tails 
should  be  amputated  for  fun  ;  if  drains  should 
be  dug  or  built  of  absurd  dimensions,  with  bills 
corresponding?  What  if  the  whole  scheme 
sliould  be  but  a  device  of  the  enemy  to  make  ns 
fly  from  the  evils  we  knew  unto  others  we  had 
not  the  least  conception  of?  If,  after  all  our 
weary  wanderings,  we  should  set  our  faces  city- 
ward again,  and  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  or  the  third  floor;  to  the  dirty  neigh- 
bors; to  the  quarrelsome  street  guerrillas;  to 
the  drunken  men,  the  pickpockets,  the  cor- 
ner groceries,  and  the  bake-shops?  I  say  I 
propounded  all  these  questions  to  myself  with 
the  tiickering  shadow  from  the  gas  in  the  street 
shimmering  on  the  wall,  and  echo  answered  : 

What  if  it  shouldn't  ? 

So  I  bravely  resolved  to  take  Time  by  the 
forelock  and  look  in  the  paper  that  very  morn- 
incr. 


I  bought  the  morning  i)aper,  and  in  the 
"Houses  to  Let"  I  found  this  announcement: 

''  T^O  LI:T  at  Melrose,  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  30  minutea 
JL  from  City  Hall,  a  genteel  two-ntory  cottage,  suita- 
ble for  a  Email  family.  A  fine  garden  attached  to  the 
premL-;es.  Good  society,  ecliooU,  and  clmrchc.-'.  Kent  $225 
per  year.    Apply  to  '  Whoever  he  may  be,'  at  the  Depot." 

I  shall  not  give  that  agent's  name,  for  I  owe 
him  a  grudge,  and  hereby  pay  it  in  full. 

In  my  delight  I  threw  down  the  paper  and 
said  "liurrah!" 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  my  wife. 
"My  dear,"  I   replied,    "I  have   found   it. 
Listen" — and   then  I  read   the   advertisement 
above. 

"Confound  these  city  houses,  or,  rather, 
rooms,"  I  continued.  "Look  out  of  the  win- 
dow !  what  do  you  see  ? — four  goats  foraging  on 
the  corner  groceryman  ;  two  young  villains  up- 
setting ])coj)le's  ash-barrels,  and  a  gang  of  dirty 
scoundrels  playing  ho{)scotth,  and  detiling  the 
sidewalk.  We  shall  change  this  picture  to  look 
on  this  :  The  view  from  the  genteel  cottage  will 
look  out  on  venerable  elms,  the  country-seats 
of  gentlemen,  and  pet  lambs  grazing  on  a  vel- 
vet sward  ;  while,  ])erchance,  milkmaids  go  me- 
andering down  green  lanes,  plucking  as  they 
go  the  yellow  primrose.  Eh,  my  dear!  how  do 
you  like  that  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  yel- 
low primn)se?" 

"I  tliink,"  said  my  wife,  "you  arc  counting 
your  chickens  before  the  eggs  are  laid.  You 
had  better  see  this  genteel  cottage  before  you 
go  into  any  more  raptures." 

This  proposition  was  so  sensible  that  I  acted 
upon  it  immediately. 

I  arrived  at  Melrose,  on  the  Harlem.  I  found 
the  agent — he  was  not  at  the  depot,  where  he 
said  he  would  be  in  his  advertisement,  but  at 
home,  down  a  muddy  lane,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
fjxmily,  eating  buckwheat  cakes,  which  he  was 
industriously  masticating  as  he  took  the  door- 
knob in  his  hand  to  let  me  in. 

"Have  you  a  genteel  cottage,  with  good  so- 
ciety, to  let?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  still  chewing. 

"Where  is  it  situated?" 

He  stopped  chewing,  came  to  the  door,  and 
looked  out. 

"You  see  that  chimney?"  he  said,  pointing 
to  one. 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"Well,  go  down  this  road,  turn  to  the  left, 
take  the  next  right-hand  turning,  and  the  third 
house  is  the  one?" 

As  I  was  going  out  he  handed  me  a  card,  say- 
ing, "This  will  admit  you  to  see  the  premises." 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  directions  that  you 
are  always  to  turn  to  the  left,  in  some  part  or 
other  of  a  journey.  I  took  the  route  pointed 
out,  and  on  my  way  observed  the  surround- 
ings. 

"  Good  society,"  I  murmured  ;  "  it  is  strange 
wliat  a  predilection  this  agent's  good  society  has 
for  lager  bier!"  Nearly  every  other  house  was 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  it. 
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I  did  not  sec  tlie  verdant  lawns,  or  so  many 
cMDuntry  seats,  as  I  exj)ccted,  and  altogether  I 
was  a  little  disappointed.      Nevertheless  I  re- 
solved to  go  through  the  business,  so  I  went  on  | 
to  the  house,  and  knoeked  at  the  front-door. 

While  waiting  for  a  response  I  had  time  to 
observe  the  surroundings. 

It  was  a  nice  little  ])lacc  enough,  with  ever- 
greens in  the  front-yard,  and,  altogether,  quite  a 
cozy  home.  I  Avaited  patiently  for  some  answer 
to  my  knock,  but  none  being  forthcoming,  I  re- 
paired to  tlie  back-door,  which  I  had  no  sooner 
tajipcd  than  it  was  opened  with  a  snap. 

It  was  so  sudden  it  made  me  think  of  trout- 
fishing.  I  suppose  the  woman  saw  my  errand 
in  my  face,  for  when  I  asked  politely  if  I  might 
see  the  premises,  she  answered :         • 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you  can,"  she  said, 
retreating,  and  closing  the  door,  gradually ; 
"there's  been  about  forty  here,  within  a  week, 
to  see  the  premises,  and  I  don't  like  it  a  bit — 
they  tramp  all  over  the  house,  dirty  the  carpets, 
look  into  all  the  bedchambers,  pick  at  the  pa- 
per on  the  walls,  and  act  shameful." 

"Madame,"  I  replied,  with  suavity,  "I  am  a 
fellow-sufferer  in  this  respect.  I  have  had  my 
carpets  dirtied,  my  bedchambers  pried  into,  my 
wall-paper  picked  at,  and  can  sympathize  with 
you.  If  there  is  any  human  being  more  despi- 
cable than  another  in  my  eyes,  it  is  the  profes- 
sional house-hiinter.  If  you  would  kindly  al- 
low mc  one  glimpse  at  the  interior  of  your 
charmingly-neat  and  exquisitely-furnished  dom- 
icile, so  that  I  can  tell  my  wife  what  it  is  like,  I 
shall  be  satisfied." 

What  woman  can  resist  a  compliment  ?  Not 
one.  This  one  couldn't.  I  avoided  the  bed- 
chambers, I  stepped  carefully  on  the  hem  of  the 
carpets,  I  never  so-much  as  looked  at  the  wall- 
paper, and  by  such  diplomacy  so  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  careful  housewife  that  she  told 
me  all. 

The  man  opposite,  she  told  me,  kept  dogs, 
and  they  made  such  a  "yowing,  nights,  a  body 
couldn't  sleep."  That  the  roof  leaked.  That 
"the  cars  was  close  by,  and  hooted  and  tooted  ; 
and  for  all  the  fruit  there  was,  you  might  put  it 
in  your  eye."  Moreover,  "them  nasty  Dutch 
was  so  thick  that  you  might  as  well  be  in  Hol- 
land." With  such  converse  she  beguiled  the 
time  until  I  departed.  I  went  back  to  see  the 
agent  again.  I  mistrusted  the  good  woman's 
tale.  I  asked  some  particulars,  and  he  said  she 
had  occupied  the  house  for  many  years,  but  tliat 
the  rent  having  been  raised  she  didn't  want  to 
leave,  and  so  told  wrong  stories. 

Upon  a  fuller  view  of  the  circumstances  I 
decided  to  take  the  house.  I  told  the  agent 
so. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "you  can  have  it,  al- 
though three  or  four  gentlemen  have  been  after 
it." 

I  told  him  that  those  three  or  four  gentlemen 
at  present  resided  in  a  castle  in  Spain. 
"Do  you  know  tlicm?"  lie  inipiired. 
"  I  know  lots  of  them,"  I  replied  ;  whereupon 


he  took  down  my  address,  and  we  parted  like 
Damon  and  Pythias. 

When  I  rejoined  my  family  in  the  evening  I 
told  them  all  about  it.  We  agreed  that  we  could 
not  expect  every  thing  for  6225  ])er  year,  and 
were  too  glad  at  the  prospect  of  getting  away 
from  New  York  to  be  critical.  We  made  all 
possible  haste  and  preparation  for  the  next  two 
weeks,  for  we  had  but  little  time  to  move  in. 

Mark  the  treachery  of  man.  I  received  a 
note,  just  as  we  were  all  ready  to  move,  reading 
as  follows : 

•'  Mklrosb  Station,  iTarch,  1865. 
"  Deae  Sie — The  parties  as  was  a  looking  at  the  hou.se 
before  you  has  concluded  to  take  it     I  am  tharefuur 
obliged  to  let  it  to  them  yours  resfully" 

I  showed  this  document  to  my  wife.  We 
agreed  that  it  was  a  happy  deliverance. 

"  A  fellow,"  I  said,  loftily,  "who  is  so  dead  to 
all  principle  would  be  an  undesirable  landlord." 

"He  might  raise  the  rent  every  month,"  said 
my  wife,  "after  we  got  in." 

"So  he  might,  my  dear;  we  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him  ;"  and  we  said  no  more 
about  it. 

We  unpacked  our  things,  and  looked  about 
again. 

This  misadventure  did  not  in  the  least  damp- 
en our  ardor,  or  quench  our  determination  to 
have  a  home  in  the  country.  But  the  first  of 
May  was  at  hand,  and  it  behooved  us  to  use 
diligence.  It  was,  however,  painful  to  discover 
such  duplicity  in  man.  Dr.  Wayland  says — 
Well,  it  is  no  matter  w^hat  he  said,  as  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  this  narrative ;  whatever  he  may 
have  asserted  he  has  my  full  permission  to  say 
it  again. 

Our  resort  was  to  the  paper  again.  We  there 
discovered  that  all  sorts  of  benevolent  people  had 
dwellings.which  they  were  anxious  to  rent  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  To  one  of  these  I  applied.  The 
office  Avas  in  Burling  Slip.  I  started  at  eight 
o'clock. 

' '  My  dear,"  I  said  to  my  wife,  ' '  I  am  determ- 
ined to  be  ahead  of  the  four  other  gentlemen 
who  will  inevitably  appear,  and  claim  tliis  dwell- 
ing for  my  own." 

When  I  arrived  at  the  place  there  Avere  not 
only  four,  but  six  in  waiting,  and  each  asserted 
peculiar  claims  to  ])reccdence. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  go  over  the  arguments  we 
presented  to  each  other  to  sustain  our  claims.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  get  around 
them.  But  I  will  say  that  after  long  and  tedi- 
ous waiting  the  proprietor  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  we  all  beset  him.  He  hoard  us  through  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  I  thought  he  looked  as 
though  he  wished  he  had  not  advertised.  After 
regarding  us  with  a  scA'crc  aspect  he  said  : 

"Gentlemen,  I  can't  lent  the  house  to  all  of 
you;  perliai)s  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  draw 
lots  for  it  ?" 

At  this  proposition  I  departed.  Of  all  trans- 
actions I  liatc  drawing  lots.  I  never  took  a 
cluince  in  my  life  that  I  did  not  lose  it.  The 
shortest  straw  inevitably  falls  to  me. 
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In  going  home  a  bright  thought  struck  me, 
"  If  the  mountain  won't  come  to  Mohammed," 
I  said,  inwardly,  "perhaps  I  may  discover  an 
eligible  country  seat  by  advertising  myself." 
On  this  thought  I  acted.     I  said  in  type : 

"  A    GENTLEMAN  with  a  small  family  desires  a  small 
Ix.  house  in  the  country,  with  garden  attached,  not  over 
one  hour's  ride  from  City  Hall.'" 

In  response  to  this  notice  I  received  several 
letters,  most  of  which  came  from  parties  who 
called  102d  Street  and  Third  Avenue,  and  sim- 
ilar localities,  the  country.  At  lengtli,  how- 
ever, I  received  by  the  morning  mail  a  modest 
missive,  written  with  blue  ink,  which  said  that 
there  was  a  small  house  in  New  Jersey,  sixteen 
miles  away,  with  garden,  fruit,  etc.,  all  conven- 
ient, and  that  immediate  possession  could  be 
had.  It  was  in  Wheatsiieaf.  "  Wheatsheaf !" 
I  said.  "Romantic  name!  I  will  go  there!" 
and  I  did.  I  foun<l  the  house.  Nothing  was 
said  about*  four  gentlemen  having  been  there 
previously,  which  I  took  as  a  good  omen.  "  In 
these  rural  glades,"  I  moralized,  "every  pros- 
2)ect  pleases,  and  man  is  not  at  all  vile." 

In  ai)pearance  the  house  was  not  prepossess- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a  square  main  building 
and  a  lean-to.  If  any  there  be  who  never  saw 
a  "lean-to,"  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  wing  with  a 
sloping  roof  like  a  shed,  and  stuck  up  against 
the  side  of  the  house*     In  a  word,  it  leans  to  it. 

There  were  four  rooms  and  an  attic.  The 
exterior  was  unpainted,  but  the  interior  had  at 
one  time  been  frescoed  by  a  painter  (who  once 
occupied  it)  and  was  in  good  preservation.  It 
was  a  house  not  of  to-day,  but  of  the  last  half 
century.  The  ceilings  were  low;  the  firc-i)laces 
made  for  wood,  wide  and  deep ;  the  mantle- 
pieces  narrow  and  high,  like  the  stocks  our 
grandfathers  Avore.  The  garden  was  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre ;  and  behind  the  house  two 
great  walnut-trees  stood  sentry  over  it.  Alto- 
gether the  surroundings  and  the  house  were  not 
unattractive. 

On  inquiring  the  rent  it  was  found  to  be  ri- 
diculously low.  It  was  not  for  filthy  lucre,  so 
the  hospitable  proprietor  assured  me,  that  he 
rented  his  premises,  but  to  have  good  neighbors  ; 
and  he  said  I  might  have  it.  I  was,  therefore, 
by  implication,  a  good  neighbor  and  tenant, 
which  I  proceeded  to  exemplify  by  paying  down 
five  dollars  on  the  spot  as  surety. " 

I  went  home  with  a  light  heart.  I  had  been 
regaled  with  New  Jersey  cider,  six  months  old, 
sweet  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  witli  a  decidedly  alco- 
holic strength.  I  had  eaten  of  chicken.  Iliad 
obtained  the  desire  of  my  heart — a  home  in  the 
country,  and  I  thought  I  had  good  reason  to  be 
thankful. 

This  time  there  were  no  disagreeable  draw- 
backs j  indeed,  the  kind  people  from  whom  we 
hired  the  house  were  on  the  point  of  going  many 
miles  with  their  farm-wagon  to  transport  our 
furniture  when  wc  anticipated  them  by  moving 
in. 

From  this  house,  then,  I  write.  There  is  a 
well  of  clear  cold  water  on  the  premises,  three 


large  cherry-trees  in  front,  a  row  of  currant- 
bushes,  a  barn  and  yard,  two  walnut-trees,  and 
a  long  grape-trellis.  The  country  surrounding 
is  level,  and  behind  the  house  is  a  dense  wood. 

I  propose,  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  dwellers 
in  the  city,  to  tell  what  befell  us  in  the  year  that 
we  have  lived  in  New  Jersey. 

Too  many  people  with  country  residences  in 
their  eye  commit  the  error  of  supposing  that 
all  the  conveniences  abound  there.  By  conven- 
iences I  mean  opportunities  to  purchase  house- 
hold stores,  clothing,  and  such  trivial  affairs  that 
are  necessary  to  comfort.  They  go  into  the 
country  with  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens  in  their 
eyes,  sweet  milk  and  eggs  in  prospective,  spring 
chickens  and  roosters,  to  say  nothing  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  their  season.  These  things 
arc  very  fine,  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  could 
live  in  the  country  solely  because  these  material 
desires  could  be  gratified.  If  there  be  no  better 
aim  than  this,  be  assured,  oh  reader,  country 
living  will  have  as  little  charms  for  you  as  for 
Mr.  Sparrowgrass ! 

By  country  I  do  not  mean  a  perked-up  pro- 
vincial town,  with  its  isolated  brick  stores,  its 
few  feet  of  flagging,  and  its  plank  sidewalks, 
with  cracks  to  catch  the  unwary  feet.  I  mean 
the  woods  and  fields — I  mean  the  brooks  and 
rivers  that  flow  down  to  the  sea. 

It  was  for  these  things  as  much  as  any  thing 
else  that  we  quitted  brick  walls  and  sidewalks, 
and  we  found  our  account  in  it. 

What  we  looked  at  first  when  we  set  about 
making  our  home  habitable  was  the  soil. 

"  My  dear,"  I  said,  in  one  of  the  pauses  of 
tacking  down  a  carpet,  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  this  New  Jersey  soil ;  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  good  for  any  thing.  It  looks  like  ground 
flower-pots.  It  is  as  red  as  bricks,  and  sticks  to 
the  feet  like  kite-paste.  I  know,  at  all  events, 
that  some  astonishing  pumpkins  and  sweet-pota- 
toes are  grown  here ;  and,  for  one,  I  am  not  afraid 
to  buy."  We  therefore  selected  plain  garden 
vegetables — beets,  onions,  parsnips,  radishes, 
string-beans,  squashes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
sweet-corn,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  toma- 
toes, nasturtions,  parsley,  spinach,  and  one  or 
two  others  I  have  forgotten.  Neither  was  the 
flower-garden  forgotten.  Those  who  inhabited 
the  place  before  us  had  not  time  to  cultivate 
flowers,  but  to  us  life  in  the  country  would  be 
a  small  thing  without  birds,  flowers,  and  chick- 
ens. I  therefore  threw  up  a  circular  plat  in 
front  of  the  house,  about  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  set  out  simple  plants  in  it.  Such  flowers  as 
we  both  loved  in  youth,  and  such  as  we  had  not 
seen  in  long,  long  years — no,  not  since  the  time 
I  stepped  over  tlie  threshold  of  home  and  went 
away  to  the  West  in  search  of  a  fortune — went 
away,  leaving  the  mother  on  the  steps  looking 
after  me,  as  she  will  never  look  again. 

After  all  these  little  offices  had  been  per- 
formed we  waited  to  see  the  effect.  It  was 
the  1st  of  April  we  moved  into  our  new  home, 
and  it  took  but  a  little  while  to  do  the  most  im- 
portant parts.     As  yet  there  were  but  few  signs 
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of  spring  in  the  land.  The  trees  were  bnre  and 
devoid  of  foliage.  The  fields  were  witlicred  and 
sodden  as  the  melting  snow  left.  There  was  a 
breath  of  winter  in  the  air,  trailing  after  him 
in  his  flight,  as  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  trails  far 
along  the  horizon.  The  birds  had  not  vouch- 
safed a  single  twitter — not  even  the  blue-bird, 
with  his  querulous  note,  sounded  the  advance 
of  the  season  so  dear  to  all  hearts. 

But  it  was  coming  for  all,  and  in  a  few  days 
a  wondrous  change  took  place.  The  wiry  edge 
of  the  morning  melted  into  airs  as  soft  as  the 
breathing  of  a  baby.  The  frowning  skies,  harsh 
with  the  remembrance  of  bitter  winds  and  drench- 
ing rains,  grew  rosy  red  under  the  smile  of  the 
sun.  Little  sprigs  of  green  were  visible  in  the 
fields,  the  trees  grew  big  with  life,  and  put  forth 
buds,  and  in  a  week  after  the  meadows  were 
alive  with  birds  of  all  kinds.  The  leaves  un- 
folding, the  sights  and  sounds  on  every  hand — 
the  cattle  lowing  to  get  out  of  the  yards,  the 
noise  of  a  brook  not  far  away — all  conspired  to 
make  us  glad  of  the  day  we  quitted  the  city. 

My  wife  was  delighted ;  our  children  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  every  thing,  and  we  all  won- 
dered that  we  had  been  so  long  content  to  abide 
in  town. 

One  morning,  after  we  were  fairly  settled  in 
our  new  abode,  I  said  to  my  wife :  "There  is  a 
vacant  pig-pen  in  our  barn-yard  which  ought  to 
be  put  to  some  purpose.  We  haven't  so  much 
room  that  we  can  afford  to  waste  any,  and  I 
think  something  ought  to  be  done  with  this  va- 
cant apartment.     Don't  you?" 

She  said  "yes,"  but  that  she  did  not  approve 
of  pigs,  either  collectively  or  in  the  abstract. 
"Nor  I  either,"  I  added.  "They  squeal  aw- 
fully when  they  are  not  full,  and  filling  a  pig  is 
a  hopeless  task ;  they  always  want  more.  They 
are  dirty,  and  we  never  eat  pork.  I  think  the 
space  might  be  devoted  to  chickens." 

And  it  was  therefore  moved  and  seconded 
that  chickens  be  purchased  to  occupy  the  vacant 
pig-pen ;  so  that  day  I  bought  some.  In  select- 
ing them  I  took  care  to  get  hens — not  pullets 
that  were  but  a  few  months  old,  and  had  to  be 
fed  three  or  four  months  more  before  they  would 
lay,  and  then  not  do  much  at  it.  I  bought  old 
hens,  and,  not  intentionally,  a  very  old  rooster. 
I  selected  him  chijcfly,  I  may  say,  on  account  of 
a  white  lace  tail  and  a  majestic  mien;  but  when 
I  got  him  home  he  was  found  to  be  blind  of  one 
eye,  lame  in  one  leg,  with  monstrous  spurs  as 
long  as  my  thumb  on  both  legs,  and  generally 
superannuated.  After  a  few  weeks  of  curveting 
and  prancing  he  was  devoted  to  the  soup-pot, 
and  came  out  of  it  much  better  than  he  went  in. 
To  our  surprise  he  was  not  at  all  tough,  but 
quite  high-flavored.  As  Bridget  remarked,  he 
was  "illegant  ating." 

The  hens  were  by  no  means  the  least  of  our 
delights.  The  idea  of  real  honest  fresh  eggs  for 
breakfast,  laid  on  the  premises,  was  too  novel  to 
be  real ;  at  least  it  seemed  so  to  us.  Wc  had 
been  accustomed  to  buy  eggs  in  the  city  that 
had  at  some  time  been  fresh  ;  and  it  was  always 


a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  were  eata- 
ble. But  here  we  had  actual  eggs  of  home-man- 
uflicture,  fresh  as  could  be.  And  between  the 
joy  of  discovery  and  the  joy  of  eating  them 
they  certainly  "paid."  Moreover,  another 
rooster  which  we  bought  was  a  magnificent 
fellow,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpeter,  and  an 
appetite  to  correspond.  The  rabbits  from  tlic 
neighboring  wood  were  rather  too  friendly,  as 
they  ate  up  all  the  cauliflowers,  but  will  not  al- 
low us  to  eat  them.  And  in  the  fall  the  nuts 
we  gathered  from  our  trees  amounted  to  a  barrel- 
ful.  The  grape-vine  yielded  an  abundance.  The 
cherry-trees  have  many  jarfuls  of  representa- 
tives in  our  closet ;  on  the  first  day  of  June  we 
had  cherry-pudding  from  our  own  trees — yes, 
cherry-pudding !  If  there  be  trees  which  grow 
bread-fruit,  why  not  pudding-fruit  ? 

We  laugh  at  landlords.  We  understand  that 
the  rents  in  the  city  are  to  be  raised  to  an  in- 
credible extent  this  year;  and  we  say,  "that  is 
good,  because  it  will  drive  more  people  out  of 
the  city."  We  have  positively  no  drawbacks. 
In  the  summer  there  are  countless  mosquitoes, 
but  one  soon  gets  used  to  them,  and  they  sing  a 
pleasant  roundelay  that  is  really  quite  refresh- 
ing. It  is  quite  the  thing  to  have  one  perched 
on  the  nose,  and  go  about  with  an  air  of  insou- 
ciance, pretending  not  to  know  it  was  there. 
Last  summer  we  left  a  pail  of  butter  out,  over- 
night, and  in  the  morning  it  had  vanished. 
Somebody  took  it — but  I  don't  know  who.  We 
have  now  a  large  dog ;  so  that  is  ended.  No- 
thing would  induce  us  to  move  back  to  the  city. 
We  have  all  that  is  necessary,  and  others  will 
find  that,  in  these  days  of  rapid  traveling,  it  is 
cheaper  to  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 

THE  LAST  YEAES  OF  SAM  HOUS- 
TON. 

HE  is  certainly  dead.  His  career  as  a  power 
in  the  nation  is  generally  thought  to  have 
closed  with  his  term  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. His  life  had  been  marked  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  had  indeed  been  adventurous  and 
romantic. 

Born  of  humble  parentage,  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  about  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  lived  to  see 
it  put  to  the'severest  tests.  No  public  man  has 
left  more  evidences  of  a  reverence  for  that  in- 
strument and  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Union, 
As  a  youth  he  was  never  a  student,  though 
possessed  of  remarkable  and  intuitive  quickness 
of  perception.  He  made  his  first  impression 
upon  the  world  as  a  soldier  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  his  ever  afterward  unswerving  friend, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Tall,  handsome,  active,  and 
naturally  graceful,  Houston  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  while  yet  a  private. 

He  was  promoted  for  gallant  conduct,  and  at 
the  battle  of  the  Horseshoe  he  led  a  charge  and 
received  a  wound  in  his  right  arm  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  Not  to  follow  him  closely, 
we  find  him  by  regular  gradations  a  member 
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of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  and  afterward  Gov- 
ernor of  that  State. 

Domestic  misfortunes,  about  which  the  world 
has  never  cared  to  be  correctly  informed,  and 
which  might  not  seriously  have  affected  a  less 
sensitive  man,  drove  Houston  into  exile  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  west  of  the  Mississippi  Iliver. 
The  writer  would  not  lift  the  veil  wliicli  en- 
shrouded his  life  in  this  wilderness  further  than 
to  say  that  the  "  Kcd  man"  never  had  a  better 
friend  ;  and  that,  while  there,  he  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  the  English  classics, 
and  to  the  contemplation  of  tlic  plan  of  extend- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  emerged  from  his  privacy 
but  once  for  several  years.  By  his  defense  of 
the  Indians  and  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  of 
their  agents,  he  got  into  the  fracas  which  brought 
upon  him  the  censure  of  the  House  of  llcpre- 
sentatives. 

"I  was  dying  out,"  once  said  General  Hous- 
ton to  the  writer,  "  and  had  they  taken  me  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  fined  me  ten 
dollars  for  assault  and  battery,  they  would  have 
killed  me.  But  they  gave  me  a  national  tri- 
bunal for  a  theatre,  and  that  set  me  up  again." 
This  notion  illustrated  his  cliaractcr  quite  as  well 
as  a  retort  he  once  made  upon  his  since  notori- 
ous oj)ponents,  Wigfall  and  Oldham,  who  were 
following  him  up  and  annoying  him  at  his  stump 
appointments. 

"The  gentlemen  come  unbidden  to  my  ap- 
pointments, knowing  that  I  will  not  stoop  to 
reply  to  them.  They  will  not  make  appoint- 
ments of  their  own.  They  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  little  fame  and  a  great 
deal  of  notoriety,  by  which  crowds  are  attracted." 

Possibly  Houston  did  not  always  discriminate 
with  sufficient  nicety  between  notoriety  and  fame. 
Certainly  he  gave  to  his  enemies  a  due  share 
of  credit  for  his  prominent  position  before  the 
world.  Yet  ho  never  failed  to  regard  them  as 
his  creditors,  and,  although  often  deferred,  he 
never  omitted  to  repay  the  slightest  insinuation 
or  coarsest  assault  with  a  compound  interest 
which  caused  the  castigated  never  to  forget 
Houston. 

His  career  in  Texas  is  well  known.  When 
leaving  the  Cherokee  country  he  embraced  a 
friend,  now  living,  and  who  divided  with  Hous- 
ton his  slender,  purse,  and  said,  "  Elias,  remem- 
ber my  words.  I  will  yet  be  the  President  of  a 
great  Republic.  I  will  bring  that  nation  to  the 
United  States,  and  if  they  don't  watch  me  closely 
I  will  be  the  President  of  the  White  House  yet." 

Houston  traversed  the  wilds  of  Texas  on  horse- 
back unattended.  He  became  the  chief  of  the 
revolution ;  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto ;  the  cap- 
tor of  Santa  Anna  ;  the  statesman  who,  with 
far-seeing  ken,  proclaimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
boundary  of  Texas  ;  he  was  elected  the  first  and 
third  President  of  the  young  Republic,  and,  had 
not  statesmen  closely  watched,  he  would  have 
been  President  of  the  United  States. 

As  soon  as  Texas,  then  an  empire  in  extent, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  fifty  thousand, 


was  organized,  and  Houston  was  installed  ns  its 
first  President,  he  proposed  to  President  Jack- 
son its  annexation  to  the  United  States.  To 
refuse  it,  so  soon  after  tlie  establishment  of  its 
independence,  must  have  been  a  severe  test  of 
the  firmness  and  virtue  of  the  early  friend  and 
patron  of  Houston — the  iron  man  who  never 
acknowledged  that  Texas  was  properly  retro- 
ceded  to  S])ain  by  the  Florida  treaty.  But 
General  Jackson  was  not  then  ready  to  provoke 
a  war  with  INIexico  by  too  soon  reaping  the  ad- 
vantages of  Houston's  conquest. 

As  President  of  Texas  the  policy  of  Houston 
was  marked  by  economy  of  expenditure,  de- 
fensive measures  against  IMcxico,  and  pacific 
relations  with  the  border  Indians.  Whenever 
his  history  shall  come  to  be  fully  written  it  will 
demonstrably  appear  that  Houston  always  op- 
posed the  wild  spirit  of  the  border  settlers,  whose 
policy  was  to  kill  rather  than  to  feed  Indians ; 
to  invade  Mexico  rather  than  to  defend  against 
occasional  predatory  raids ;  and  to  appropriate 
money  without  calculating  the  strength  of  the 
exchequer.  In  a  v/ord,  he  was  always  guided 
by  the  jjrinciplcs  of  economy,  liumanity,  and 
justice,  and  chose  rather  to  await  events  than 
to  hurry  them. 

Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States  in 
1815  by  the  decision  of  the  American  people  in 
the  Presidential  election  of  1814.  As  a  political 
event  it  suggests  many  reflections,  but  we  can 
not  pause  to  consider  them.  It  is  sufficient  for 
our  subject  that  it  brought  ex-President  Hous- 
ton and  his  colleague  and  fast  friend.  General 
Thomas  J.  Rusk,  into  the  American  Senate  in 
January,  18tG.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
sensation  which  the  appearance  of  these  two 
stalwart  men  of  commanding  mien  produced  in 
the  old  Senate  Chamber  just  twenty  years  ago. 
They  came  as  the  represcntatiA'cs  of  a  late  na- 
tion, which  had  peaceably  and  voluntarily  with- 
drawn its  flag  from  the  seas,  its  ministers  from 
abroad,  its  national  seal  from  the  world  ;  sur- 
rendered its  forts,  arsenals,  harbors  ;  its  right  to 
regulate  commerce,  form  treaties  of  alliance,  to 
declare  war,  to  make  peace,  to  punish  piracies, 
and  prescribe  naturalization  and  legal  tend- 
ers. Whatever  confusion  of  mind  other  states- 
men may  have  had  about  the  sovereignty  which 
the  States  had  surrendered,  Houston  was  never 
in  doubt  as  to  what  powers  Texas  had  lost,  what 
protection  had  been  gained,  and  what  obliga- 
tions the  people,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
had  assumed. 

The  course  of  Houston  in  the  Senate  was  al- 
ways conservative.  He  voted  for  the  Oregon 
compromise  measures,  and  he  would  have  avert- 
ed the  Mexican  war  if  he  could.  Toward  that 
people,  from  whom  his  Texas  had  so  long  suf- 
fered, he  always  felt  the  greatest  kindness.  He 
voted  for  the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  with  the 
slavery  exclusion  clause.  For  this  he  was  as- 
sailed ;  but,  as  the  articles  annexing  Texas  con- 
tained the  restriction  above  36°  30',  he  was  sus- 
tained by  his  constituency.  His  course  upon 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  his  sue- 
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cess  in  obtaining  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  Tex- 
as, as  an  indemnity  for  the  boundary  which  he 
had  proclaimed  in  183G,  and  for  which  the  Mex- 
ican war  had  been  fought,  will  be  remembered. 

He  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  na- 
tional Union  men  ;  but  thereby  he,  to  a  great 
degree,  lost  the  sustaining  influence  of  his  im- 
practicable Southern  colleagues.  Never  did 
man  have  a  fuller  tide  of  popularity*among  his 
constituency  than  Houston  had  after  the  passage 
of  these  compromise  measures.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  Texas  and  the  Legislature 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency.  His  want 
of  strength  grew  out  of  the  desertion  of  his 
Southern  colleagues,  who  had  shown  a  seces- 
sion front  in  1850.  Houston  was  defeated  be- 
tbre  the  Baltimore  Convention  of  1852.  "We 
will  not  touch  upon  his  escapade  to  Know  No- 
thingism,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  re- 
striction. The  best  judges  do  not  believe  that 
his  vote,  without  the  American  affiliation,  would 
have  lost  Houston  his  popularity  in  Texas. 

To  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  he 
always  attributed  the  subsequent  ills  and  the 
terrible  civil  war  of  the  Republic.  And  he  fe- 
licitated himself  that  in  the  defense  which  he 
made  before  his  constituents  in  the  gubernatori- 
al campaign  of  1857,  which  he  conducted  with 
a  rapidity  and  energy  which  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  physique  of  any  other  man,  he  fore- 
told all  which  subsequently  befell  slavery.  Party 
organization  was  too  strong,  however.  The  old 
cosmopolitan,  who  was  of  all  men  the  least 
practical  Know  Nothing,  was  beaten  in  the 
race ;  but  he  reduced  the  majority  from  twenty- 
one  thousand  to  ten  thousand  votes.  Houston 
was  not  run  for  the  Senate.  John  Hemphill 
was  elected  his  successor. 

Those  who  now  believed  that  Houston  was 
politically  dead  did  not  well  calculate  the  tenac- 
ity of  the  man,  nor  the  temper  of  the  Texas 
people.  He  had  two  years  more  in  the  Senate, 
and  he  used  these  to  the  best  advantage.  His 
speech  against  John  C.  Watrous  was  one  of  the 
great  efforts  in  Senatorial  debate,  and  it  har- 
monized with  the  public  sentiment  of  Texas. 
There  were  great  numbers  who  regretted  their 
votes  for  Houston's  competitor. 

Many,  somehow  or  other,  associated  the  trag- 
ical end  of  Houston's  colleague  and  devoted 
friend,  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  with  the  political  im- 
molation of  the  hero  of  San  Jacinto.  But  all 
these  things  combined  were  light  when  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  Governor  Runnels  was, 
j)er  se,  a  secessionist  and  a  propagandist  of  dis- 
union sentiments.  He  seemed  to  possess  but 
one  idea ;  the  agitation  of  the  exciting  topic — 
negro  slavery.  In  this  behalf  he  and  his  im- 
mediate allies  spent  all  their  strength.  Kansas, 
the  encouraging  of  slavery  upon  the  Texas  front- 
ier, and  the  impossible  task  of  re-o])ening  the 
African  slave-trade,  were  their  constant  theme. 

The  Democratic  organization  became  almost 
undisguiscdly  a  disunion  i)arty.  The  destruct- 
ive element  had  thus  driven  many  of  the  most 


intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  of  Texas  from 
their  life-long  associations.  In  the  spring  of 
1859  the  schism  became  open  and  undisguised. 
There  were  those  who  would  not  swallow  an 
unmitigated  African-slave-trade-secession  ticket. 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  capital  of 
Texas,  and  the  name  of  Sam  Houston  was  pre- 
sented as  the  Union  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  those  of  A.  J.  Hamilton  and  John  H.  Rea- 
gan, since  so  conspicuous  in  different  fields,  for 
Congress,  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  Houston 
wrote  to  the  experienced  editor  of  the  Sotithem 
Intelliyencer^  whose  popular  journal  led  the  Union 
movement,  '■'■  The  Constitution  and  the  Union  is 
my  only  platform."  Upon  that  the  race  was 
squarely  and  fairly  run.  Houston  made  but 
one  speech;  that  was  among  the  best  of  his  life. 
The  ticket  triumphed  by  a  majority  of  near  two 
thousand  votes.  But,  owing  to  certain  defec- 
tions, the  majority  of  the  Legislature  was  opposed 
to  Houston.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  elect 
the  madcap  Wigfall  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. One  of  Houston's  was  to  deliver  his  able 
and  unanswerable  message  in  response  to  the 
proposition  of  South  Carolina  for  a  convention 
of  slave  States  with  a  view  to  disunion.  And 
from  that  day  until  he  was  deposed  as  Governor 
every  sentiment  of  his  life  was  in  favor  of  the 
Union.     His  earnest  efforts  would  fill  a  volume. 

While  he  was  making  a  speech  at  San  Anto- 
nio a  horse  in  a  team  grew  restive  and  attempted 
to  kick  himself  out  of  the  harness.  Houston 
paused  to  say,  "Let  him  alone;  he  is  trying  a 
little  practical  secession."  The  horse  finally 
choked  himself  down,  and  the  teamster  com- 
menced beating  him.  "See  howit  works !"  said 
he,  promptly.  The  horse,  after  being  well  beaten, 
was  finally  got  upon  his  feet,  and  the  teamster 
began  to  put  on  the  broken  harness:  "See  in 
what  fix  he  is  brought  back  into  the  Union!" 
said  the  ever-ready  orator  amidst  convulsed  ap- 
plause. 

The  filibuster  raid  upon  the  Mexican  border, 
and  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  to 
chastise  the  robbers,  gave  Governor  Houston  an 
opportunity  to  make  another  record  upon  his 
favorite  JNIexican  Protectorate. 

There  were  those  who  were  anxious  to  bring 
Houston  forward  for  the  Presidency.  His  con- 
stituents, who  had  carried  the  gubernatorial  race 
in  the  name  of  the  national  democracy,  proposed 
to  urge  his  claims  before  the  Charleston  Con- 
vention. To  this  he  would  not  consent.  He 
had  foretold  the  split,  over  a  worthless  dogma, 
in  that  inharmonious  body.  He  said  the  people 
would  repudiate  the  whole  Convention  system  ; 
and,  perha])s,  he  might  be  taken  up  as  the  Peo- 
ple's Candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Eftbrts 
were  indeed  made  to  bring  him  forward  as  an 
independent  candidate,  and  electoral  tickets 
were  formed  in  some  States.  Over-zealous 
friends  carried  his  name  into  the  Baltimore 
Whig  Convention.  When  Bell  and  Everett 
were  nominated,  upon  Houston's  jdatform,  they 
made  the  fourth  set  of  Convention  candidates  in 
the  field.     "They  have  smothered  me  out," said 
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Houston,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
A  fusion  ticket  was  formed  in  Texas. 

Houston  made  several  speeches,  to  urge  that 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  he  no  cause 
for  disunion  ;  and  to  warn  his  countrymen  of 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  cifort.  After 
the  election  he  gave  all  his  energies  to  strategic 
efforts  to  prevent  precipitancy  and  haste.  A 
terrihlc  pressure,  amidst  tlic  cry,  *'Wc  will 
never  live  under  Lincoln  rule!"  was  brought 
u|)on  him  to  force  the  call  of  the  Legislature. 
Tliis  he  refused  to  do  until  after  sixty-one  men 
took  the  responsibility  of  calling  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  a  revolutionary  Convention,  and 
the  elections  were  spontaneously  held.  The 
j)apers  now  published  by  General  Houston  will 
be  gathered  up  and  classed  by  the  historian  as 
woTiderfully  ])roi)hetic.  There  was  scarcely  a 
])hasc  in  the  subsequent  terrible  drama  which 
he  did  not  foretell. 

Deserted  and  threatened  by  General  Twiggs, 
and  unaided  by  the  Government  at  Washington, 
Houston  finally  gave  way,  and  convened  the 
Legislature  in  extra  session.  This  was  an  er- 
ror. But  let  it  be  remembered  that  Houston 
was  too  o/(/,  and  his  family  too  i/<»inr/,  for  him  to 
engage  in  civil  war.  Besides,  m:iny  of  the  lead- 
ers who  had  supported  him  had  gone  over  to  the 
secession  element,  "  to  save  themselves."  To 
resist  would  have  been  to  (igiit  the  whole  mad 
secession  clement  and  the  United  States  army 
under  Twiggs,  The  Convention  met.  The 
deed  was  done ;  the  secession  ordinance  was 
passed ;  the  Legislature  ratified  it ;  delegates 
were  sent  to  the  misnamed  "National  Conven- 
tion" at  Montgomery ;  a  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  appointed  ;  General  Twiggs  surren- 
dered forts,  army,  arsenals,  and  public  j)roperty 
to  the  revolutionists ;  the  ordinance  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  "voluntary  ratification"  of  the 
people,  while  war  was,  in  fact,  being  waged 
upon  tiic  United  States.  Houston  made  his 
record  against  the  ordinance. 

The  Farewell  Address  of  Washington  was 
l>ublislied  in  Houston's  organ,  and  it  was  de- 
nounced as  an  abolition  document.  Houston, 
who  had  his  anecdote  for  every  thing,  said  he 
had  once  heard  a  young  preacher  say,  that, 
"after  due  reflection,  he  was  compelled  to 
differ  with  St.  Paul  upon  many  matters  of 
doctrine." 

The  secession  ordinance  was  sustained  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  loho  voted.  The  Conven- 
tion reassembled,  and  resolved  that  all  offi- 
cials must  take  the  oath  "to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States,  as  lonrj  as 
'Texas  is  a  mcmhci-  thereof.'"  Houston  published 
a  protest,  which  was  the  best  paper  of  his  life, 
and  the  morning  thereafter  repaired  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive office,  to  find  the  person  "who  had  rode 
into  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
tail  of  Houston's  coat"  in  the  Executive  chair. 
Houston  had  been  deposed,  and  the  Convention 
had  found  a  convenient  instrument  in  his  subal- 
tern. That  subaltern  is  now  an  exile  in  a  for- 
eign land.     "The  old  man  eloquent"  indulged 


in  a  characteristic  pleasantry,  and  retired  from 
the  office. 

He  soon  addressed  a  public  meeting,  in  which 
were  numerous  bold  sympathizers — in  language 
which  many  had  cause  to  remember.  Among 
other  things  he  foretold  the  terrible  war,  and 
acted  the  sergeant  kicking  the  gentleman's  son 
into  the  conscript  camj).  Many  a  gentleman 
lived  to  remember  that  prophecy,  while  impris- 
oned in  conscript  pens,  or  exiles  in  foreign 
lands. 

Houston  pretty  well  preserved  the  secret  of 
the  visit  of  the  officer  sent  by  President  Lincoln 
to  tender  him  assistance.  "We  must,  therefore, 
pass  it  by  as  one  of  those  State  secrets  which 
resulted  in  nothing,  but  behind  which  Houston 
might  have  saved  himself  and  his  few  confiden- 
tial Union  adherents  from  much  of  the  odium 
which  was  afterward  heai)ed  uj»on  them  by  those 
who  charged  the  war  upon  the  o])position  of 
the  Unionists.  But  these  confidants  remained 
true  to  their  faith,  and  never  asked  the  publica- 
tion of  facts,  which  would  have  shown,  at  least, 
a  determination  to  avoid  the  civil  war  until  it 
should  be  forced  by  the  South.  Suffice  it  now 
to  say,  the  Government  offered  to  go  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Houston  when  it  was  too  late. 

It  was  not  possible  to  avoid  the  terrible  or- 
deal. Houston  shrank  from  any  part  in  the 
fratricidal  war.  He  now  retired  to  his  almost 
unimproved  jdace  upon  Galveston  Bay.  He  saw 
tliat  the  Union,  which  he  loved  so  much,  was 
being  disrupted ;  he  was  poor  as  to  available 
means ;  he  was  surrounded  by  a  large  family  of 
young  children,  whom  he  could  not  educate  in 
the  wilderness,  nor  hope  to  sec  settled  in  life ; 
he  felt  tluit  all  his  sacrifices  for  Texas,  which 
had  increased  from  50,000  to  050,000  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  made  in  vain.  Those  "who 
knew  not  Houston"  had  got  control,  and  were 
rushing  on  to  ruin.  He  had  many  warnings  as 
to  his  own  personal  safety.  "We  never  knew  a 
man  who  contemplated  with  so  much  horror  the 
negro  insurrections  which  he  believed  would  fol- 
low such  a  contest ;  he  doubtless  intended  to  re- 
main silent,  not  in  sight  of  the  Promised  Land, 
but  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  fruits,  now  so  rude- 
ly snatched  away,  until  the  warning  angel  should 
call  "  Get  thee  up,  and  die."  But  public  speak- 
ing was  now  too  much  a  habit  with  Houston  for 
him  to  be  silent.  His  worst  prophecies  were  re- 
alized. He  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "I 
told  you  so."  Extravagant  and  untrue  reports 
of  his  speeches  make  him  denounce  the  war, 
and  seem  to  fiivor  the  rebellion.  But  so  well 
were  his  sentiments  known  that  no  secessionist 
ever  believed  he  wished  the  mad  work  well. 

When  martial  law  was  proclaimed  he  wrote, 
a  strong  paper,  based  upon  the  bill  of  rights, 
against  it,  which  he  could  never  get  published 
until  the  despotism  had  been  abolished. 

When  no  one  in  the  South  could  move  with- 
out the  pass  of  a  provost-marshal,  and  one  was 
demanded  of  the  deposed  Governor  at  the 
city  of  Houston,  he  drew  himself  up  proudly, 
and  said :   "  Go  to  San  Jacinto  and  learn  my 
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riglit  to  travel  in  Texas."  The  sentinel  gave 
way,  and  Houston  was  allowed  egress  and  in- 
gress without  a  pass. 

"When  the  Federal  vessels  took  possession  of 
Galveston  Bay  his  occupation  of  sending  fire- 
wood to  the  blockaded  island  was  gone.  He 
returned  to  his  old  residence  at  Huntsville, 
Texas. 

In  passing  through  Brenham  he  found  an  ex- 
cited public  meeting  engaged  in  passing  threat- 
ening denunciations  against  all  who  would  not 
receive  the  worthless  Confederate  treasury  notes 
at  par  witli  gold.  The  whole  country  was  great- 
ly excited.  The  capture  of  Galveston  Bay  and 
Island  had  been  so  sudden,  and  the  order  of 
General  INIagruder  so  threatening  against  all 
who  should  remain  behind  his  lines,  that  hun- 
dreds were  fleeing  from  the  island  and  the  coast 
to  the  interior.  They  would  have  dared  the  en- 
emy, but  could  not  disobey  Magruder.  Hous- 
ton is  described  as  coming  into  town  leading  the 
team  which  drew  his  family.  He  was  waited 
upon,  and  invited  to  make  a  speech.  The  re- 
porters published  that  he  did  not  approve  the 
resolutions  to  force  those  who  had  lent  gold  to 
receive  in  payment  a  currency  which  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  cause  never  suffered  to 
lie  upon  their  hands.  This  accorded  with  his 
notions  of  justice.  And  it  may  be  that  he 
thought  it  time  that  the  town-meeting  sensa- 
tionists  should  go  to  the  front,  rather  than  show 
their  devotion  by  patriotic  resolves. 

Houston's  spirit  was  now  broken ;  his  powerful 
constitution  had  been  wrecked ;  his  means  were 
being  exhausted;  his  family  were  stinted  for 
the  necessaries  of  life;  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 
try weighed  him  down  ;  a  slow  disease  united 
with  the  fell  disorder  of  mind,  and  his  shat- 
tered frame  gave  way.  To  the  minister  who 
attended  him  he  said :  "  My  views  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  possibility  of  the  success  of  this  wick- 
ed revolution  have  undergone  no  change."  In 
the  political  leaders  whom  the  people  trusted 
Houston  had  no  confidence.  Of  Davis,  after 
he  was  chosen  President,  Houston,  in  a  speech, 
said  :  "I  know  Jeff* Davis  well.  He  is  as  am- 
bitious as  Lucifer,  and  as  cold  as  a  lizard." 

Houston's  son,  a  mere  boy,  was  wounded  in 
the  rebel  army,  and  taken  prisoner.  This  in- 
creased the  grief  of  the  old  man.  In  June, 
18G3,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  under 
the  dark  cloud  which  overhung  his  country  and 
family,  Sam  Houston  died,  and  "  slept  W'ith  his 
fathers."  Silently  and  quietly  he  was  buried. 
A  short  line  in  one  or  two  newspapers  curtly 
chronicled  the  event. 

The  young  heroes  of  the  rebellion  stopped  not 
to  fire  a  gun,  nor  put  on  a  badge  of  mourning, 
in  honor  of  the  fallen  champion  of  liberty  W'ho 
bore  honorable  scars  from  breast  to  heel,  and 
who  in  liis  day  had  made  a  nation.  Let  not 
the  young  State,  whicli  then  numbered  a  mill- 
ion souls,  be  charged  with  ingratitude.  Hous- 
ton had  been  too  great  a  rock  of  antagonism  in 
the  way  of  the  dasliing  waves  of  revolution. 
When  he  seemed  not  longer  to  obstruct  he  did 


not  hurry  along  the  mad  current.  Hope  had 
been  too  high,  and  success  too  positively  certain 
to  leave  sympathy  or  respect  for  the  life-long 
lover  of  the  Union.  The  telegraph  lightning 
had,  only  a  year  before,  brought  the  particulars 
of  the  total  rout  of  McClellan  and  Pope,  the 
capture  of  Washington,  the  acknowledgment  of 
independence,  and  the  hundred  other  extrava- 
gances which  proved  the  fathomless  gulf  of  hu- 
man credulity.  Even  then  the  bells  and  cannon 
were  resounding  over  the  almost  total  annihi- 
lation of  Grant's  intrenching  columns  before 
Vicksburg.  Life  was  cheap,  and  death  fre- 
quent, in  those  days.  Skepticism  as  to  victo- 
ries was  charged  as  disloyalty  to  the  Southern 
cause. 

But  if  Houston's  days  were  ended  while  ad- 
versity impended  over  his  country  and  his  house, 
he  was  not  without  hope  in  the  great  Future, 
where  the  only  war  was  punished  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Great  Enemy  of  Mankind  and  of  Peace. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived  a  number  of  years,  a 
Calvinistic  Baptist,  in  full  faith  and  felloAvship 
with  his  church.  His  last  days  were  given  to 
prayers  for  his  distressed  family  and  country, 
and  in  spiritual  preparation,  "  while  yet  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  whicli  separates  INIan  from 
Eternity."  These  were  his  own  words.  In  the 
absence  of  a  minister  of  his  own  denomination, 
for  several  weeks  before  his  dissolution  he  had 
the  consolation  of  a  Presbyterian  divine,  with 
whom  he  had  lately  reconciled  previous  difi'er- 
ences.  In  the  same  manner  he  forgave  all  liis 
enemies,  and  he  died  as  none  but  a  Christian 
can  die. 

He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  no  one 
of  whom  had  obtained  years  of  majority.  He 
had  owned  a  few  slaves.  He  no  longer  looked 
to  them  as  a  dependence  after  the  first  gun  was 
fired.  His  lands  are  not  available  to  Tiis  family. 
So  that  Houston  died,  as  Benton  said  a  public 
man  ought  to  die — poor.  He  had  married  late. 
His  widow  is  a  sterling  woman,  Avho  had  great- 
ly influenced  and  improved  his  later  years.  In 
his  darkest  hours  she  had  been  his  best  ad- 
viser. 

Thus  died  a  great  man.  And  yet  at  this  very 
day  there  is  no  more  frequent  question  than, 
"Is  Sam  Houston  still  living?"  Hence  this 
brief  notice.  No  one  can  write  a  full  history 
of  America  without  a  record  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Sam  Houston. 

Until  some  impartial  hand  shall  write  his 
biography,  let  one  who  has  mcII  examined  the 
material  bear  witness  to  these  safe  conclusions  : 

That  every  thing  which  General  Houston  ever 
said  in  a  state  paper  or  published  speech  was 
well  said.  Educated  he  was  not;  yet  where 
shall  we  find  a  purer  English  model  ? 

That  in  the  darkest  hour  and  amidst  the 
greatest  excitement  Houston  would  dare  to 
speak  and  vote  his  sentiments,  regardless  of  po- 
litical and  personal  consequences  to  himself. 
He  consulted  no  guide  but  the  best  interests  of 
his  country. 

That  in  every  official  station  he  was  scrupu- 
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lotnly  honest,  and  wns  never  supposed  to  covet, 
mucli  less  to  misap]»l/,  tlic  j)ublic  money. 

Faults  he  had,  and  who  has  not  ?  But  he 
possosst'd  transcendent  virtues.  To  have  loved 
the  llniDU  living  and  dying  would  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  political  sins.  If  from  the  stern  re- 
alities of  his  ])ul)Iie  career  we  ascend  to  the  ro- 
mantic, where  shall  we  find  a  hero  whose  lite 
alVords  so  many  incidents  for  the  novelist  who 
could  interweave  fiction  with  fact,  or  truthfully 
make  facts  appear  stranger  than  fiction  ?  IJut 
we  will  not  point  a  romance,  lest  some  scribbler 
should  fail  pro|)crly  to  mould  the  useful  and 
ready  material  into  shape. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  ADULTERATION. 

AMONG  the  striking  peculiarities  of  our 
modern  civilization  few  items  arc  more 
clearly  delined  than  the  tendency  which  every 
where  i)revails  toward  a  j)ractical  realization  of 
the  old  doctrine  that  that  method  of  acting,  or 
of  doing,  or  of  bringing  about  a  result,  is  the 
most  truly  i)hilosophical  which  involves  the 
Least  ExiKMulituro  of  Force. 

Nowhere  is  this  tendency  more  strongly 
marked  than  in  these  United  States;  and  yet 
how  few  among  ns  have  any  realizing  sense  of 
its  universality  !  how  randy  do  wo  tind  its  ex- 
istence o])CJily  acknowledged,  excepting  indeed 
in  terms  of  re])roach  ! 

As  one  chief  exponent  of  the  tendency  above 
alluded  to  there  comes  up  to  us  at  once  the 
wiilely-spread  practice  of  cheajicning  wares  by 
processes  of  adulteration,  substitution,  "full- 
ing," "extension,"  subtraction,  or  what  not. 
The  ultimate  aim — whctljer  he  recognize  this 
or  not  is  no  matter — of  the  cheapener  being  to 
furnish  such  an  article  as,  on  being  tried  by  the 
consumer's  two  essential  standards  of  fitness  and 
cost,  shall  excel  all  other  articles  which  may 
compete  with  it  in  open  market,  and  shall  thus 
enable  its  producer  to  defy  competition. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  a  candid  hearing  of  the 
argument  that  the  word  Adulteration  is  found 
in  bad  company  to  begin  with,  and  is  of  itself 
in  such  ill  odor.  But  there  seems  to  bo  no  rea- 
son why  an  expressive  word  of  good  native  ca- 
pacity should  not  be  rescued  from  evil  associa- 
tions, and  received  into  polite  society,  while  so 
many  excellent  words  are  daily  going  to  the  bad 
in  spite  of  all  etVorts  to  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
almost  of  the  nature  of  a  duty  that  every  man 
should  strive  for  the  elevation  of  a  worthy  un- 
fortunate like  the  word  in  question.  As  an 
illustration  let  us  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
consider  the  case  of  the  word  Empiric,  which  in 
the  beginning  expressed  about  the  same  thing  as 
our  modern  term  Baconian  philosopher.  Now, 
lamenting  the  sad  fall  from  grace  of  this  word, 
it  may  be  urged  that  whoever  endeavors  to  ele- 
vate the  meaning  of  a  word  like  Adulteration 
may  labor  with  better  right  and  clearer  con- 
science than  any  of  those  who  by  wrong  usage 
befoul  a  well-bred  word  like  the  one  just  cited. 

But  we  have  here  to  do  with  matters  far  high- 


er than  the  mere  technical  signification  of  a 
word,  the  purjKj.se  of  this  article  being  nothing 
less  than  to  show  that  many  of  the  processes 
which  are  commonly  classed  as  adulterations, 
and  so  given  over  to  unuiixed  censure,  are  re- 
ally of  great  benefit  to  mankind,  in  increasing 
and  dift'using  the  comforts  and  elegances  of 
life.  . 

That  the  great  public  has  not  yet  recognized 
in  a  jdated  tea-spoon  the  banner  of  true  democ- 
racy, nor  j)erceivcd  as  yet  the  manifest  truth 
that  of  shoddy  is  made  the  swelling  sail  of  re- 
publicanism, is  no  matter.  The  world  moves  for 
all  that,  and  as  will  bo  one  day  seen,  the  char- 
acter and  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  largely 
influenced  by  considerations  such  as  are  here 
hinted  at. 

Just  as  in  nature  force  is  always  found  to  act 
through  the  line  of  least  resistance,  so  in  the  arts* 
force  should  by  gooil  ri-hts  be  expended  in  the 
most  economical  manner  possible,  so  that  it  may 
produce  tiic  largest  pmcticablc  cflfect. 

Now  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  any  ar- 
ticle capable  of  being  furnished,  as  aforesaid, 
of  (piality  so  good,  and  at  a  price  so  low,  that 
it  shall  take  precedence  of  all  other  competing 
articles,  is  to  all  intents  and  purjKjses  a  jiracti- 
cal  realization  both  of  the  *'  line  of  least  resist- 
ance" and  the  "  greatest  economy  of  force" — in 
so  far  as  that  particular  article,  time,  and  place 
are  concerned. 

In  this  country,  although  apjilications  and 
realizations  of  the  principle  in  question  are  to 
Ikj  seen  upon  every  hand,  these  ajij)ear  to  have 
been  carried  out  unconsciously,  and  without  any 
recognition  of  the  principle  itself.  The  apjdi- 
cations  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  us  by 
pressure  of  circumstances  from  without,  and  not 
evolved  from  within  the  national  mind. 

"NVhen  our  English  relatives,  in  recording 
their  impressions  of  travel,  dwell  at  length  uj)on 
the,  in  their  eyes,  abhorrent  ])rcvalence  in  this 
country  of  shingle  palaces,  paper  shirt-fronts, 
gossamer  railroads,  and  similar  effects  of  the 
order,  which  they  arc  jileased  to  designate  as 
"  cheap  and  nasty,"  they  fail  altogether  of  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  predilection  for 
results,  which  are  at  once  inexpensive  and  ef- 
fectual, is  one  great  and  prominent  cause  of  the 
happiness,  comfort,  and  wealth  which  are  so 
widely  disseminated  among  us.  They  may  go 
as  tar  as  ;Mrs. ,  who  admits  that  "  an  Amer- 
ican mob  is  a  mob  in  broadcloth  ;"  but,  like 
her,  they  all  fail  to  inquire  how  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  find  broadcloth  for  the  masses.  None 
of  these  writers  reflect — and  'tis  a  point  we  are 
all  prone  to  lose  sight  of — that  there  are  not 
sheep  enough  in  existence,  by  half,  to  yield 
fleeces  which  would  cover  the  backs  of  the  pop- 
ulations which  arc  now  comfortably,  not  to 
say  elegantly,  clad  in  mixed  fabrics  made  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  shoddy.*     The  case  is  paral- 

•  *'  The  word  '  Shoddy'  is  of  Yorkshire  origin.  It  is  ap- 
plied as  a  general  term  to  the  wool  which  is  produced  by 
pulling  up  or  tearing  up  any  soft  woolen  rags.  White 
flannel  rags  are  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
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lei  to  that  of  the  delicate  "reindeer's  tongues" 
Avliich  conic  to  us  from  the  north  of  Europe. 
Since  the  number  of  these  tongues  wliich  are 
consumed  in  and  exported  from  Russia  in  a 
single  decade  is  perliaps  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  reindeer  which  have  lived  and  died  since 
the  time  of  Adam,  it  must  necessarily  follow 
that  the  jMuscovites  have  a  trick  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  genuine  article,  or  that,  in  other  words, 
they  can  prepare  a  very  savory  tid-bit  by  curing 
the  tongues  of  calves. 

De  Tocqueville  alone  of  all  the  travelers 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  something  like  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  conception  that  it  may  often 
be  advantageous  for  all  the  parties  interested 
that  the  price  of  a  commodity  shall  be  lowered 
by  manufacturing  with  less  care,  but  in  larger 
quantity  than  before,  an  article  nearly  similar  to 
the  original.  And  yet  even  this  keen  observer 
does  not  appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  idea  as 
one  founded  in  equity  or  natural  law.  When  he 
tells  us  of  the  surprise  which  he  experienced  on. 
arriving  in  New  York  at  perceiving  along  the 
shore  of  the  East  River,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  a  number  of  little  palaces  of  white  mar- 
ble, several  of  which  were  of  ancient  architect- 
ure ;  and  of  his  disenchantment  when  on  going 
next  day  to  inspect  more  closely  one  which  had 
particularly  attracted  his  notice,  he  found  that 
its  Avails  were  of  whitewashed  brick,  and  its  col- 
umns of  painted  wood,  it  is  with  no  spirit  of  rec- 
ognition of  the  probable  fact  that  the  quasi  pal- 
aces in  question  were  really  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and — no  matter  from 
Avhat  point  of  view  Ave  may  regard  them — A^astly 
better  palaces  than  none. 

That  tlie  doctrine  Avliich  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  uphold  and  defend  has  as  yet 
found  few  open  supporters  among  us  is  no  Avon- 
der,  in  A'icAV  of  the  opprobrium  Avhich  CA'ery  Avliere 
attaches  to  the  term  Adulteration,  and  the  loose- 
ness Avith  Avhich  this  term  is  commonly  employed. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  Avho  have  recognized 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  but  its  adA'ocates  are 
unfortunately  rare.  I  liaA'e  myself  met  Avith  but 
one  man  Avho  had  thoroughly  convinced  himself 
of  its  truth,  even  Avhen  applied,  as  in  his  case,  to 
a  single  special  instance. 

It  Avas  years  ago,  long  before  the  press  of 
CA'cnts  had  made  shoddy  as  avcU  as  wool  and 
cotton  a  passport  to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  that  a 
manufacturer  of  satinet,  in  a  little  New  England 
village,  Avas  kind  enough  to  throw  0})en  his 
modest  establishment  for  the  inspection  of  a 
party  of  strangers,  among  Avhom  Avas  the  Avriter 
of  this  article,  and  to  cxj)lain  to  them  not  only 
how  the  clotli  itself  Avas  made  but  also  the  meth- 
ods of  coloration  by  means  of  Avhich  various 

ehoddy  than  any  otliers  ;  old  fitockings  arc  also  very  valu- 
ftblc,  wliile  carpetrt  and  other  colored  rags  arc  somewhat 
lena  coBtly.  AVliite  phoddy  can  be  used  cither  for  light- 
colonrd  goodfl,  or  for  the  common  kind  of  blankets,  while 
the  dark-colored  Hhoddy  is  worked  into  all  kinds  of  coarse 
cloths,  nirpcts,  etc.,  which  may  be  then  dyed  with  some 
dark  color  8t»  aa  to  hide  the  various  colors  of  the  old  fab- 
rics. It  is  mixed  with  new  wool  in  Kuch  proportion  as  its 
•iuality  will  permit  without  injuring  the  sale  of  tlie  dotli." 


shades  of  gray,  brown,  etc.,  Avere  obtained  Avith- 
out  chemical  treatment,  by  the  mere  admixture 
in  proper  proportions  of  the  diverse  parcels  of 
cotton-Avaste,  refuse  avooI,  and  shoddy,  of  Avhich 
his  cloth  Avas  manufactured.  One  of  our  partv 
having  ventured  to  hint  in  a  joking  AA'ay  at  the 
enormity  of  the  practices  Ave  were  witnessing, 
the  Avorthy  mill-OAvner  made  reply  as  folloAvs : 
There  is  no  cloth  in  the  market  from  which  a 
man — and  Avhen  I  say  a  man  I  mean  the  man, 
the  A\-orking  man,  Avho  consumes  the  cloth — 
gets  his  money's  Avorth  so  fairly  and  completely 
as  from  this.  Satinet  is  not  "  everlasting,"  it  is 
true,  but  it  costs  the  consumer  less  money  in 
proportion  to  its  durability  than  any  other  cloth 
that  he  can  buy  ;  it  is  consequently  the  most 
economical  cloth  possible  in  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  deception  about  the  man- 
ufacture any  Avay.  My  factory  is  open  to  every 
chance  visitor,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  CA'ery  thousand  of  the  consumers 
knoAv  all  about  the  cloth  ;  CA'cry  common  labor- 
er, even  to  the  stevedores  upon  your  city  wharves, 
has  a  tolerably  clear  idea  hoAv  and  of  Avhat  ma- 
terial his  coat  is  made.  So  far  from  being  prop- 
erly classed  as  a  deception  my  wares  are  really 
less  open  to  that  objection  than  many  of  the 
higher  grade  goods  of  more  prententious  mills  ; 
for  from  the  A'ery  nature  of  the  case,  on  account 
of  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  machinery 
and  processes  employed,  and  the  small  amount 
of  capital  involved,  I  am  subject  to  so  great  com- 
petition, and  to  a  competition  so  little  liable  to 
sudden  fluctuations  of  intensity,  that  n)y  finished 
cloths  can  rarely  be  sold  at  high  rates  of  profit, 
seldom  or  ncA^er  at  the  extortionate  rates  Avhicli 
are  every  once  in  a  Avhile  obtained  for  more  cost- 
ly qualities  of  Avoolen  goods. 

This  Avas  long  before  the  anarchical  element 
War  had  come  in  to  compute  the  last  term  of 
our  Avorthy  friend's  analysis.  But  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  four  years  has  in  no  Avise  invali- 
dated the  correctness  of  the  main  points  of  his 
argument.  There  is  no  cause  to  condemn 
shoddy-cloth  simply  because  of  its  hybrid  birth 
— for  it  has,  after  all,  the  same  right  of  exii:t- 
ence  as  the  best  of  us — and  the  mere  buying 
and  selling  of  such  cloth  is  in  no  conceivable 
sense  criminal.  Nor  does  there  apjiear  to  be 
any  good  reason  that  the  person  Avho  tells  lies 
about,  or  cheats  Avith,  or  in  any  Avay  practices 
deception  by  means  of  cloth  Avhich  contains 
shoddy,  is  Avorse  than  any  other  liar  or  cheat  or 
SAvindler  of  equal  magnitude  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  trade.  He  is  open  to  the  same 
public  scorn,  but  to  no  greater,  as  any  other 
malefactor  of  the  same  degree. 

Ill  the  first  attempt  to  clothe  our  raAv  levies 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar  shoddy-cloth  Avas  an 
inevitable  necessity  of  the  case.  There  Avould 
have  been  far  less  suffering  among  our  troojis, 
and  a  larger  number  of  troojis  could  have  been 
put  into  the  field  at  once,  if  only  there  could 
liavc  been  procured  more  cloth  of  any  kind. 
There  Avas  not  in  the  country  at  that  time  a 
sufficiency  of  avooI  and  shoddy  to  make  the  cloth 
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needed  to  clothe  the  soldiers  who  were  hurrying 
forward.  During  the  winter  of  18G1-'G2,  when 
State  Governments  Avcrc  publicly  begging  single 
blankets  of  housewives,  and  the  recommenda- 
tion was  current  that  our  brave  soldiers  should 
endeavor  to  make  shift  to  keep  the  vital  fire 
alive  by  adding  layers  of  newspapers  to  such 
well-worn  blankets  as  they  might  still  possess, 
shoddy-cloth  was  in  itself  an  unmitigated  bless- 
ing. The  criminality  which  in  popular  parlance 
attaches  to  shoddy  should  lie  entirely  at  the 
doors  of  those  contractors  who  by  false  repre- 
sentations sold,  and  those  inspectors  and  other 
officials  who*  through  dereliction  of  duty  bought, 
the  inferior  grades  of  cloth  at  the  price  of  a  su- 
perior article  at  times  Avhen  the  latter  could  have 
been  procured.  The  bulk  of  this  rascally  work 
was  carried  on  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
but  at  a  later  day  after  the  market  had  become 
tolerably  well  stocked,  through  importations 
from  abroad,  wath  serviceable  goods  adapted  for 
the  rough  usages  of  the  camj)  and  battle-field. 

In  the  same  line  with  shoddy-cloth  should 
be  mentioned  the  mixed  cotton  and  wool  "dc 
laines"  for  women's  wear  which  arc  now  uni- 
versal. It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  American 
manufacturers  have  received  medals  for  this 
class  of  goods  at  all  the  great  Exhibitions  of  the 
Old  World — there  having  appeared  notliing  su- 
perior to  the  American  goods  when  the  several 
conditions  of  strength,  durability,  elegance,  antl 
price  were  all  taken  into  the  comparison — al- 
though there  were  in  the  competition  many 
goods  more  beautiful,  and  some  which  were  far 
stronger  and  more  durable. 

Another  invention  of  the  extension  class, 
which  is  of  almost  unparalleled  audacity  of 
conception,  has  recently  been  brought  forward. 
It  casts  shoddy  completely  in  the  shade,  and  is, 
in  fact,  almost  an  absolute  realization  of  the  old 
Greek  poet's  paradox,  that  the  half  is  more  than 
the  whole.  The  merit  of  this  invention  has 
been  recognized  at  the  Exhibitions  of  several  of 
our  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  the  medals  and 
diplomas  awarded  by  these  societies  attest  its 
excellence.  The  skin  of  a  sable  being  given, 
the  inventor  proceeds  to  make  a  number  of 
diagonal,  or,  ratiicr,  longitudinally  branching  in- 
cisions iipon  the  hairless  side  of  the  skin  :  these 
gaping  slits  are  then  stitched  together  strongly 
and  firmly,  and  yet  so  loosely  and  in  such  a 
manner  that,  when  the  operation  is  completed, 
the  skin  will  be  half  as  long  again  as  it  was  at 
the  start.  The  natural  length  of  the  sable  does 
not  exceed  twenty  inches,  and  yet  the  writer  has 
seen  a  sable-skin  cloak,  manufactured  as  above, 
upon  the  back  of  which  were  single  skins  nearly 
if  not  quite  thirty-five  inches  in  length.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  lengthening  about  thirty 
cuts  were  required,  each  of  which  lengthened  the 
skin  about  half  an  inch,  yet  in  spite  of  all  the 
cutting  and  sewing  which  is  involved  the  eye  of 
a  practical  furrier  was  unable  to  detect  the  slight- 
est flaw  or  fault  in  the  finished  garment.  In- 
deed the  characteristic  which  at  once  distin- 
guishes a  cloak  thus  made  from  the  ordinary  or 


genuine  article  is  its  superior  beauty.  Eor  in 
the  case  of  the  "  extended"  skin  there  is  no  need 
of  piecing  together  two  or  more  separate  skins 
in  order  that  the  cloak  may  be  long  enough. 
In  the  new  style  of  cloak,  then,  there  are  no 
broken  lines  of  color ;  there  is  none  of  that  cross- 
wise patch-work  effect  which  is  not  easily  to  be 
avoided  in  any  garment  where  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent skins  are  sewed  together.  Now  what  is 
the  legitimate  result  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that  the 
number  of  sable-skins  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  being  hereby  virtually  increased,  the  price 
of  articles  made  of  sable-skins  will  be  lowered 
in  an  equivalent  ratio ;  and  that  three  persons 
can  now  enjoy  whatever  of  comfort,  or  of  dignity, 
or  of  elegance  the  sable-skins  may  be  capable 
of  aflbrding,  where  formerly  only  two  individuals 
could  be  provided  for. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  matters  of 
food  and  drink.  The  quality  of  the  nutriment 
which  is  afforded  by  that  esculent  and  vulgar 
root,  the  potato,  is  not  of  a  high  order.  The  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  potato  as  food  can  hardly  be 
too  strongly  deprecated,  and  yet  it  is  an  admira- 
ble diluent  of  food  in  the  Rumfordian  sense  ;  and 
tlierc  are  few  things  which  can  be  so  easily  grown, 
or  of  which  the  yield  is  so  enormous.  Now,  con- 
trasting animal  wuth  textile  fibre,  it  has  been 
found  by  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
that  just  as  with  shoddy,  the  potato  Avill  serve 
better  than  almost  any  thing  else  to  fill  in  all 
those  niches  or  sj)aces  of  the  animal  (or  portions 
of  the  cloth)  which  are  subjected  to  no  very  se- 
vere strain.  Or,  in  other  words,  by  means  of 
the  potato,  and  comparatively  small  portions  of 
other  and  heartier  food,  a  multitude  of  men  arc 
enabled  to  maintain  an  enjoyable  existence. 
Just  what  ])roportion  of  shoddy  in  one's  coat,  or 
of  potato  in  one's  food,  may  be  the  best  possible 
under  the  circumstances  is  a  point  v/hich  must 
of  course  be  determined  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  But  we  have  all  cause  to  be  grateful 
that  so  wide  a  choice  is  open  to  every  body. 

To  the  case  of  a  luxury  like  wine  the  same 
kind  of  reasoning  applies,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  special  instances  with  which  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  the  text.  Now,  not  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  processes  of  impro^ng  inferior 
sorts  of  Avine  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  actual  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice 
itself — a  point  which  has  been  warmly  debated 
upon  in  France  and  Germany,j3ven  in  the  most 
renowned  scientific  journals  and  assemblies ; 
nor  to  dwell  upon  the  absurd  popular  stories  of 
the  manufacture  of  wine  from  logwood  and  red- 
lead,  which  are  probably  believed  by  no  one  un- 
less by  the  Avriters  of  temperance  tracts,  and 
could  certainly  never  be  realized  or  even  ap- 
proximated to  in  practice  outside  of  the  lowest 
of  low  sailors'  grog-shops ;  let  us  take  the  do- 
mestic instance  of  Newark  Champagne,  it  being 
one  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  submitted,  that  when  the  manufacturers 
of  Newark  cider  so  perfected  that  beverage  that 
it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  certain  brands 
of  Champagne  wine,  not  even  when  tasted  by 
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the  most  skilled  adepts,  this  result  was  an  un- 
doubted advance  in  the  chemical  arts,  and  (the 
question  of  temperance  aside)  an  unqualified 
benefaction  to  the  public.  The  only  question 
which  can  arise  between  the  public  and  the 
cider  manufacturers  aforesaid  is  that  which 
concerns  the  equity  of  vending  such  cider  as 
real  Champagne  by  means  of  forged  labels, 
falsely  branded  corks,  and  other  imitative  de- 
vices. The  cider-makers  argue  that,  since  the 
product  of  their  manufacture  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  wine,  and  precisely  that  kind  of 
wine  which  is  conventionally  known  as  Cham- 
pngne,  and  since  the  public  are  willing  to  buy 
it  under  the  name  Champagne,  and  are  alto- 
gether incapable  of  distinguishing  it  from  that 
which  comes  from  France,  although  unwilling 
to  take  it  as  cider,  there  can  be  no  great  or  real 
harm  in  selling  it  as  wine.  More  than  this,  they 
would  tell  us  that  this  course  is  pursued  not 
merely  from  a  belief  that  stratagems  are  justifia- 
ble in  war,  but  because  they  are  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  pursue  it  by  force  of  public  opinion. 
"We  would  gladly  sell  our  cider  as  cider,"  they 
will  say,  "if  only  the  public  would  permit  us  so 
to  do."  And  in  this  they  no  doubt  speak  truth. 
So  soon  as  the  public  shall  have  learned  to  dis- 
embarrass itself  of  the  unfounded  prejudices 
which  now  prevail,  and  shall  have  arrived  at 
some  sort  of  a  just  conception  as  to  what  is 
iniquitous  and  what  praiseworthy  in  adultera- 
tion, there  will  be  far  less  of  falsifying.  Let 
injustice,  oppression,  and  vilification  cease  upon 
the  side  of  the  master,  and  the  morals  of  the 
servant  will  quickly  mend  in  the  same  ratio. 
Let  the  public  once  thoroughly  comprehend  the 
adulterator  and  his  office,  and  deception  upon 
his  part  will  be  out  of  the  question. 

Popular  ignorance  is  the  corner-stone,  not  to 
say  the  foundation -rock,  of  all  the  cheating 
which  so  commonly  attends  adulteration.  The 
public  wish  for  a  certain  effect,  and  really  care 
not  how  it  is  obtained,  if  only  it  be  well  and 
cheaply  obtained ;  but  they  always  cherish  a 
dread  of  novelties  and  of  being  imposed  upon. 
Now  in  mechanical  matters  any  invention  or 
improvement  going  to  produce  a  desired  result, 
or  to  perfectfcr  cheapen  any  thing,  is  almost  al- 
ways open,  visible,  and  comprehensible  to  the 
persons  who  are  immediately  interested,  and  is, 
in  this  country  at  least,  at  once  adopted  upon 
its  own  merits.  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
those  arts  which  depend  in  any  part  upon  chem- 
ical principles  improvements  are  by  no  means 
so  apparent  to  the  masses ;  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  popular  knowledge  they  arc  necessarily 
of  a  more  occult  nature.  Hence  the  consumer 
falls  into  a  habit  of  buying  his  wares  under  some 
arbitrary  name,  which  has  often  no  reference 
either  to  the  composition  of  the  article  or  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  In  case,  then, 
anotlicr  article  be  discovered  which  is  ca])able 
of  being  used  more  econcmically  or  advanta- 
geously, it  must  either  be  sold  under  the  old 
name  or  else  enter  upon  an  almost  hopeless 
8trug;.'lc  to  establish  n  fame  of  its  own.     That 


the  latter  is  neither  the  usual  nor  the  easier 
method  the  reader  needs  not  to  be  assured. 

In  illustration  of  this  a  crowd  of  examples  at 
once  present  themselves.  Any  improvement  or 
cheapening  of  that  admirable  contrivance,  the 
machine  for  wringing  wet  clothes,  is  accepted 
at  once  with  terms  of  praise  by  our  housewives  ; 
but  how  is  it  in  the  case  of  soap  ?  Let  us  take 
two  or  three  items  from  the  history  of  this  im- 
portant article.  During  a  very  long  period 
there  was  manuf'actured  at  Marseilles,  and  else- 
where in  the  south  of  Europe,  a  peculiar  mar- 
bled soap  of  excellent  quality,  which  was  called, 
in  English,  Castile  soap.  At  Marseilles  this 
was  originally  prepared  from  olive-oil  and  from 
an  impure  sort  of  alkali  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  certain  sea-side  plants,  the  peculiar  mottled 
or  marbled  appearance  of  the  soap  being  occa- 
sioned by  certain  compounds  of  iron  which  orig- 
inally existed  as  impurities  in  the  alkali  em- 
ployed. Nowadays,  with  the  advance  of  chem- 
ical knowledge,  a  soap  similar  in  appearance, 
quality,  and  effectiveness  to  the  savon  marhre  de 
Marseille  is  prepared  all  over  the  world  from  the 
most  varied  kinds  of  fats  and  oils  and  from  pure 
alkali,  the  marbling  being  now  produced  by 
stirring  in  a  quantity  of  a  compound  of  iron  aft- 
er the  soap  itself  has  been  made.  Such  soap  is 
sold  as  "Castile  soap,"  and  its  use  has  become 
almost  universal.  It  has  almost  completely 
excluded  the  real  Marseilles  soap  from  every 
market.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  obtain 
any  of  the  genuine  article,  unless  perhaps  at 
some  isolated  village  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  soap  now  made  at  Marseilles 
is  manufactured  in  accordance  with  the  improved 
process ;  and  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
every  soap-boiler  has  there  felt  the  influence  of 
the  new  method,  and  that  the  original  purity  (or 
in  this  case  t'wpurity)  of  the  process  has  ceased 
at  Marseilles. 

That  it  is  essentially  wrong  to  call  this,  so  to 
say,  factitious  soap  Castile  soap,  or  Marseilles 
soap,  being  granted,  the  question  arises,  what 
else  can  it  be  called  now  ?  Or  what  else  could 
it  have  been  called  in  the  beginning,  before  its 
merit  had  been  recognized  and  acknowledged, 
and  when  it  was  competing  with  the  genuine 
article  ? 

Again  :  it  was  found  years  ago  that  common 
rosin  might  be  substituted  with  advantage  to 
both  producer  and  consumer,  for  a  part  of  the 
tallow  of  which  the  common  brown  or  yellow 
hard  soaps  of  commerce  had  been,  up  to  that 
time,  prepared.  This  rosin  soap  did  excellent 
service,  and  it  turned  out  after  a  while  that  no 
other  kind  of  soap  could  compete  with  it  in  the 
market,  in  view  of  its  low  price  and  compara- 
tive excellence.  This  employment  of  rosin  in 
soaps  was  of  course  railed  at  as  a  wicked  adul- 
teration by  many,  even  long  after  it  had  prac- 
tically sui)planted  all  its  rivals;  and  it  Mas 
not  until  the  blockade  of  the  Carolina  ports  in 
18G1  that  any  one  began  to  realize  that  the  ros- 
in, or  some  other  block  of  a])i)roxlm:itcly-si!nilar 
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size  and  shape,  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  the  existing  structure  and  order 
of  things — soap,  as  the  basis  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort  being  every  where  an  exponent  of  civil- 
ization, as  Liebig  has  long  since  shown.  It 
being  now  clearly  seen  that  there  was  not  tallow 
enough  in  existence  to  make  soap  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  and  being 
spurred  on  by  necessity,  the  soap-boilers  imme- 
diately began  to  adulterate  still  further,  and  to 
replace  the  rosin  as  best  they  could.  A  process 
was  soon  hit  upon  which  enabled  them  to  supply 
the  public  with  soap  in  any  desired  quantity.  It 
was  found  that  an  exceedingly  cheap  compound 
of  silica  and  soda — what  is  commonly  called 
water-glass,  might  be  added  in  very  large  pro- 
portion to  tallow-soap — in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  rosin  ever  could  be,  and  that  the  final 
product  would  differ  in  no  material  respect,  ei- 
ther in  appearance  or  action,  from  the  old  rosin- 
soap.  This  silicated  soap  has  been  used  in  enor- 
mous quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  by 
army  and  navy  during  the  past  four  years,  and 
it  is  believed  that  it  has  given  very  general 
satisfaction.  Of  course  the  price  of  this  soap, 
like  that  of  any  other,  is  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  competition  which  prevails  between  different 
manufacturers.  Nothing  short  of  a  declaration 
of  absolute  free-trade  with  all  nations,  or  an  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  could  make  this  or  any 
other  soap  more  cheap  among  us.  Can  it  then 
be  said  with  justice  that  this  silicated  soap  is 
adulterated,  in  the  ordinarily-accepted  and  ob- 
noxious sense  of  the  term  ?  It  should  here  be 
remarked,  in  parenthesis,  that  the  qualities  upon 
which  the  detersive  actions  of  soaps  depend  are 
diverse  and  several.  In  a  good  soap  there  must 
be  a  weak  chemical  power  or  ability  to  dissolve 
grease ;  and  there  must  be  an  enveloping  or 
grasping  power  which  shall  seize  all  particles  of 
dirt,  and  prevent  them  from  again  attacliing 
themselves  to  the  article  which  is  being  washed  ; 
and  there  must  be,  as  we  all  know,  even  if  we 
know  not  precisely  why,  a  power  of  producing 
froth,  foam,  or  lather.  Now,  the  rationale  of 
the  choap  hard  soaps  which  are  every  where 
used  nowadays  for  ordinary  purposes  is,  that 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tallow-soap 
will  afford  as  much  of  the  lathering  and  grasp- 
ing power  as  is  necessary  to  accompany  the 
chemical  power  which  is  contained  in  a  large 
quantity  of  rosin-soap,  or  water-glass  soap. 
And  the  very  best  soap  of  all  will  be  that  in 
which  all  the  chemical  and  all  the  mechanical 
conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  good  soap  shall  be  present  in  precisely  the 
proper  proportions. 

There  is  no  space  left  in  which  to  speak  of 
the  mixed  paints  which  now  every  where  cover 
our  houses,  or  of  numerous  other  items  of  the 
same  order  which  might  well  be  dwelt  upon  in 
detail.  But  there  is  one  simple  and  interesting 
case  which  is  deserving  of  mention.  This  is 
the  so-called  "packing"  of  brown  paper  with 
alum  or  pipe-clay,  i.  e.,  the  mixing  with  the 
paper  pulp  of  a  quantity  of  aluminous  matter. 


This  is  best  accomplished  by  immersing  the 
pulp  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and  then  adding 
lime  so  as  to  precipitate  the  hydrate  of  alumina 
in  and  upon  the  pulp  in  such  way  that  it  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  pulp.  Now  hydrate  of 
alumina  is  a  far  less  expensive  pulp  than  any 
which  can  be  obtained  by  grinding  up  vegetable 
tissues ;  and  as  paper  is  sold  by  the  pound,  it 
will  evidently  be  advantageous  to  employ  as 
much  of  the  cheap  aluminous  pulp  as  is  practi- 
cable. It  is  simply  cheaper  to  make  paper  out 
of  alum  than  it  is  to  make  it  out  of  rags ;  and 
this  process  of  manufacture,  this  "packing," 
can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  a  sophistication 
so  long  as  the  paper  thus  made  is  sold  at  a  low- 
er price  than  any  other,  and  answers  satisfac- 
torily all  the  purposes  for.  which  it  is  purchased. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  subject 
which  might  well  be  discussed  if  there  were  only 
space.  This  is  the  question  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  any  article  so  durable  that  it 
shall  long  outlast  the  fashion — i.  e.,  the  wants 
and  feelings  to  which  its  production  is  owing. 
Upon  this  point  De  Tocqueville  affords  us  the 
following  capital  text : 

"  I  accost  an  American  sailor  and  inquire  wliy  the  ships 
of  liis  country  are  built  so  as  to  last  but  for  a  short  time; 
he  answers  without  hesitation  that  the  art  of  navigation 
is  every  day  making  such  rapid  progress  that  the  finest 
vessel  Avould  become  almost  useless  if  it  lasted  beyond  a 
few  years.  In  these  words,  which  fell  accidentally  and 
on  a  particular  subject  from  an  uninstructed  man,  I  rec- 
ognize the  general  and  systematic  idea  upon  which  a  great 
people  direct  all  their  concerns." 

It  would  be  well  if  the  last  clause  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph  were  only  more  strictly  true. 
It  would  be  indeed  well  if  the  American  people 
would  but  once  clearly  recognize  the  truth  of 
the  idea  in  question,  and  become  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  its  spirit  as  they  are  practically 
followers  of  its  form. 

The  houses  (or  palaces)  now  erected  in  our 
cities  remain  in  fashion  only  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  at  the  farthest,  and  then  make  way 
for  new  constructions.  Do  the  builders  ever 
stop  to  inquire  wisely  after  the  money  which  is 
sunk  in  these  edifices  ?  Does  no  questioning  as 
to  whether  wealth  could  not  be  more  worthily 
expended  ever  trouble  their  minds  ?  Are  there 
not  higher  and  more  enduring  pleasures  than 
those  of  a  brown-stone  front  to  be  had  for  the 
gold?  Surely  a  series  of  simpler  mansions, 
each  looking  out  upon  some  noble  view  equiva- 
lent to  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  or  the  abbeys 
of  England,  or  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne,  or 
Strasbourg,  or  Milan,  which  could  be  created  hy 
the  united  efforts  of  all  the  parties  interested, 
would  be  a  more  enduring  and  a  far  higher  and 
more  ennobling  result  than  the  sum  of  all  the 
filigreed  house-fronts  in  all  our  cities.  There 
are  things  of  beauty  which  are  joys  forever  in 
spite  of  the  ever-recurring  changes  and  turmoil 
of  modern  times ;  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  inherent  reason  wliy  there  should  not  be 
reared  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  men  of  to-day 
buildings  as  grand  and  as  beautiful  and  as  en- 
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(luring  as  any  which  -were  erected  in  this  way 
during  the  by-gone  ages. 

Again,  a  sum  of  money  is  bequeathed  in  or- 
der that  a  hosi^ital  may  be  founded,  or,  oftener, 
money  is  ground  out  of  the  public  through  the 
mill  of  taxation  to  build  an  Alderman's  ban- 
quet-hall. Do  in  these  cases  the  representa- 
tives of  a  great  people  act  upon  the  idea  laid 
down  by  the  sailor  of  De  Tocqueville?  Do 
they  build  us  hospitals  adapted  thoroughly  to 
the  purposes  for  which  hospitals  are  needed  ? 
Do  they  sec  to  it  ihht  the  structure  shall  be 
made  so  simply  and  so  cheaply  that  it  can  be 
abandoned  with  advantage  whenever  the  crowd- 
ing in  of  neighboring  houses  and  an  enhanced 
value  of  the  land  upon  which  the  hospital  stands 
shall  render  this  course  clearly  desirable  ?  Do 
they  even  take  care  that  the  furniture  and  in- 
terior wftlls  of  the  wards  shall  be  of  such  inex- 
pensive nature  that  the  superintendent  may  feel 
justified  in  destroying  or  rebuilding  these  things 
as  often  as  access  oi  contagion  may  require? 
Alas,  no !  As  a  rule  Boards  of  Trustees  do  very 
differently  from  this.  They  little  appreciate  the 
duty  of  recognizing,  comprehending,  and  acting 
up  to  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  the  Least  Ex- 
penditure of  Force.  And  as  a  consequence  they 
always  fall  far  below  the  maximum  effect  which 
would  be  possible  if  the  power  (i.  e.,  the  money) 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  them  were  but  prop- 
erly applied.  But  while  no  public  functionary 
can  yet  be  made  to  perceive  that  the  first  essen- 
tial of  a  hospital  in  which  wounds  shall  heal 
kindly  and  rapidly  is  an  airy,  suburban  location, 
it  is  idle  to  quarrel  with  the  class  upon  points 
of  mechanical  construction  or  detail. 

As  to  city-halls  nothing  need  here  be  said. 
Is  not  their  story  rewritten  semicentennially  in 
each  of  our  cities  in  terms  of  marble  and  gold? 

But  there  is  a  far  simpler  case  than  that  of 
houses  lying  ready  at  our  hands.  Every  gen- 
tleman's tailor  honestly  recommends  his  highest- 
priced  cloths  as  being  more  durable,  and  conse- 


quently more  economical.  But  his  so-called 
consequence  is  a  falhicy.  Let  it  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whenever  we  buy  a  new  coat  we 
do  so  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  and  specially,  be- 
cause the  old  coat  is  out  of  fashion ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, because  it  is  getting  a  little  shabby. 
Now,  without  hinting  or  suggesting  in  any  way 
that  there  is  any  special  objection  which  should 
debar  any  gentleman  who  can  afford  it  from  al- 
ways buying  the  coat  of  highest  cost,  if  he  de- 
sire so  to  do,  it  may  still  be  urged  that  the  man 
of  more  limited  circumstances  should  never  al- 
low himself  to  be  deluded  by  false  assertions  as 
to  the  econctfny  of  high-priced  goods,  lest  he  find 
himself  at  last  saddled  with  a  garment  "  too 
good  to  give  away,  and  not  fit  to  be  used" — not 
half  worn  out,  and  yet  utterly  obsolete.  The 
truly  economical  coat  is  that  in  which  the  two 
conditions  of  cost  and  endurance  are  so  har- 
moniously blended  that  the  garment  may  al- 
ways be  neat  and  new  and  fashionable,  so  long  as 
it  shall  exist,  and  shall  exist  as  long  as  it  be  neat 
and  new  and  fashionable.  We  have  the  thing, 
to-day,  at  its  lowest  terms,  in  the  paper  shirt- 
collar — the  ephemeris  of  the  poet. 

The  above  has  been  written  in  vain  if  there 
must  still  be  drawn  a  moral. 

That  each  one  of  us  should  strive  to  sever 
right  from  wrong,  and  to  note  and  uphold  the 
right,  no  matter  under  what  form  or  in  what 
place  we  may  find  it  lurking,  needs  not  to  be 
stated.  That  there  is  no  real  remedy  for  fraud 
and  illicit  practices  save  through  the  improve- 
ment of  public  opinion,  so  that  the  frowns  of 
society  may  be  dispensed  with  even-handed  jus- 
tice, is  equally  true.  And  that  there  can  be  any 
improvement  of  public  opinion  except  by  the 
enlightenment  of  the  public  can  hardly  be  be- 
lieved. 

Let  no  one,  then,  ever  hesitate  to  look  at  or 
to  probe  a  reputed  ulcer  if  there  be  any  hope  of 
finding  health  within. 


PHILIP. 


SHOE  the  steed  with  silver 
That  bore  him  to  the  fray, 
When  he  heard  the  guus  at  dawning — 

Miles  away; 
When  he  beard  them  calling,  calling — 
Mount !  nor  stay : 

Quick,  or  all  is  lost; 
They've  surprised  and  stormed  the  post, 
They  push  your  routed  host — 
Gallop  !  retrieve  the  day. 

House  the  horse  in  ermine — 

For  the  foam-flake  blew 
White  through  the  red  October; 

He  thundered  into  view; 
They  cheered  him  in  the  looming, 
Ilorseman  and  horse  they  knew. 
Thoy  faced  about,  each  man ; 
Faint  hearts  were  strong  again; 
He  swung  his  hat  in  the  van ; 
The  electric  hoof-spark  flew. 


Wreathe  the  steed  and  lead  him — 

For  the  charge  he  led 
Touched  and  turned  the  cypress 

Into  amaranths  for  the  head 
Of  Philip,  king  of  riders. 

Who  raised  them  from  the  dead. 
The  camp  (at  dawning  lost) 
By  eve,  recovered — forced. 
Pang  with  laughter  of  the  host 
At  belated  Early  fled. 

Shroud  the  horse  in  sable — 

For  the  mounds  they  heapj 
There  is  firing  in  the  Valley, 

And  yet  no  strife  they  keep ; 
It  is  the  parting  volley. 
It  is  the  pathos  deep. 

There  is  glory  for  the  brave 
Who  lead,  and  nobly  save, 
But  no  knowledge  in  the  grave 
Where  the  nameless  followers  sleep. 
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DEATH  AND  SISYPHUS. 

BY    Sin   EDWAR,D    BXJLAVICR-    LYTTOIST. 

["  Time, "  saj's  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  "has  spared  no  remains,  in  their  original  form,  of  those  fa- 
mous Tales  of  Miletus" — stories,  that  is,  composed  mainly  in  the  Ionian  city  of  that  name — "which  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  remote  progenitors  of  the  Modern  Novel.  The  strongest  presumption  in 
favor  of  their  merit  rests  on  the  evidence  of  tlic  popularity  they  enjoyed  both  aniong  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans in  times  when  the  imaginative  literature  of  either  people  was  at  its  highest  point  of  cultivation. 
As  to  the  materials  which  they  emplo3'ed  for  interest  or  amusement  we  are  not  without  means  of  reason- 
able conjecture."  Among  other  indications,  Sir  Edward  cites  the  "Golden  Ass"  of  Apuleius,  adding: 
"  Ifin  this  we  may  really  trace  a  distinguishable  vestige  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Milesian  tale-tellers 
diversified  and  adorned  their  fables,  they  must  have  ranged  through  a  variety  of  interest  little  less  ex- 
tensive than  that  in  which  the  novelists  of  our  day  display  the  versatility  of  their  genius — embracing 
lively  satire,  prodigal  fanc}'-,  and  stilting  adventure."  Out  of  such  indications  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  lost  Milesian  Fables,  and  from  the  remnants  of  myth  and  tale  scattei-ed  through  various 
Greek  writers,  Sir  Edward  has  woven  several  stories  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Lost  Tales  of  Mile- 
tus,^' adopting  forms  of  poetic  rhythm  which  seemed  to  liim  favorable  for  an  experiment  he  had  long  de- 
sired to  adventure :  "  that  of  new  combinations  of  blank  or  rhymeless  metre,  composed  not  in  lines  of  ar- 
bitrary length  and  modulation,  but  in  the  regularity  and  compactness  of  uniform  stanza,  constructed 
upon  principles  of  rhythm  very  simple  in  themselves,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  am  avv-are,  have  not  been 
hitherto  adopted,  at  least  for  narrative  purposes." 

"Death  and  Sisyphus"  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  "Lost  Tales  of  Miletus,"  The 
quiet  way  in  which  fun  is  poked  at  the  Olympian  deities  reminds  one  of  Lucian  and  of  the  Homeric 
"  Hymn  to  Mercurv."  Of  the  story,  as  here  given.  Sir  Edward  says :  "  The  final  sentence  of  Sisyphus, 
to  whom,  whatever  his  misdeeds,  even  his  worst  enemies,  the  mythologists,  concede  the  merit  of  found- 
ing Ephyra,  afterward  Corinth,  and  ranking  high  among  the  earliest  encouragcrs  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce has  been  made  by  great  poets  more  familiar  to  the  general  reader  than  the  romantic  adventures 
of  his  mytliical  life — among  which  not  the  least  curious  are  those  with  Death  and  Pluto.  The  special 
offense  which  induced  Zeus  to  send  Death  express  to  SisA-phus  is  variously  stated  by  mythologists,  though 

they  generally  agree  that  it  was  that  of  rashly  intermeddling  with  Divine  Secrets but  everv  ancient 

(ireek  writer  of  fiction  allowed  himself  a  considerable  latitude  in  his  version  of  National  Myths;  and  a 
Milesian  tale-teller  would  not,  in  that  respect,  have  been  more  scrupulous  than  an  Athenian  tragic  poet. 
The  eflect  on  religious  worship  which  is  herein  ascribed  to  the  capture  of  Death,  is  partially  imitated  from 
the  'Plutus'  of  Aristophanes.  There  Zeus  loses  his  votaries  when  the  god  of  riches  recovers  his  sight; 
here —     But  it  is  not  my  business  to  tell  my  story  beforehand."] 


^NE  day  upon  his  throne  of  judgment,  Zeus 
Sate  to  hear  Man  accuse  his  fellow-man; 
And  to  the  throne  arose  one  choral  cry, 
"Zeus,  help  from  Sisyphus  I" 

Thought  the  All-wise,  "So  many  against  one 
Are  ill  advised  to  call  on  Zeus  for  help; 
Brute  force  is  many — Mind  is  alvvaA^s  one: 
And  Zeus  should  side  with  Mind." 

But,  deigning  to  unravel  thread  by  thread 
The  entangled  skeins  of  self-concealing  prayer, 
At  each  complaint  his  lips  ambrosial  smiled, 
For  each  was  of  the  craft 

Wherein  this  thief  usurped  the  rights  of  thieves, 
With  brain  of  fox,  defrauding  maw  of  wolf. 
So  that  the  vt^olves  howled  "Help  from  Sisyphus: 
Zeus,  give  us  back  our  lambs !" 

Curious  to  look  upon  this  knave  of  knaves, 
Zeus  darted  down  one  soul-detecting  ray 
Under  the  Hbrow  which,  in  repose,  sustains, 
In  movement  moves,  the  All. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  unlucky  wretch 
Was  plotting  schemes  to  cozen  Zeus  himself, 
And,  having  herds  of  oxen  on  his  hands 
Stol'n  from  his  next  of  kin, 

Fain  would  he  bribe  the  Thunderer's  oracle 
To  threat  a  year  of  famine  to  the  land. 
Trebling  to  all  wlio  did  not  wish  to  starve 
The  market  price  of  beeves. 

"Softly,"  said  Zeus,  "Thy  wit  ensnares  th3'self. 
Thou  deal'st  with  Man  when  thou  dost  steal  his  ox  ; 
But  for  an  oracle  to  sell  the  beef, 

Thv  dealing  is  with  Zeus." 
Vol.  XXXII. —No.  191.— Uu 


The  Thunderer  summoned  Hermes.     "  Go,"  he  said. 
"Bid  Death  deliver  to  thy  hands  for  Stj'x, 
And  before  sunset,  or  I  may  relent, 

That  rogue — with  laughing  eyes." 

Now,  having  cheaply  bought  his  oracle, 
Home  to  his  supper  blithe  went  Sisyphus: 
And  as  he  sate,  flower-crov/ned  and  quafhng  wine. 
Death  stalked  into  the  hall — 

Saying,  not  "Save  thee,"  as  the  vulgar  say, 
But  in  politer  phrase,  "I  kiss  thy  hands." 
"Art  thou  the  Famine  I  have  bought  to-day?" 
Cried  Sisyphus,  aghast; 

"Thy  bones,  indeed,  are  much  in  need  of  beef." 
"As  lean  as  I  the  fattest  man  •would  be. 
Worked  he  as  hard,  kept  ever  on  the  trot; 
Drain  thy  last  cup — I'm  Death !" 

"Art  thou  indeed  that  slandered  friend  of  Man? 
So  great  an  honor  was  not  in  my  hopes; 
Sit  down,  I  pray^ — one  moment  rest  thy  bones; 
Here,  take  this  chair,  good  Death!" 

The  grisly  visitor  felt  inh^  pleased 
At  such  unwonted  invitation  kind; 
And  saying,  "Well,  one  moment,"  blandly  sate 
His  OS  coccygis  down. 

Myths  say  that  chair  was  by  the  Cyclops  made ; 
But,  seeking  here  historic  sober  truth, 
All  I  know  is,  that  when  our  crafty  Thief 
Sought  to  ensnare  a  foe. 

Or  force  a  creditor  to  cancel  debt, 
It  was  his  wont  to  ask  the  wretch  to  sup. 
And  place  him,  with  warm  greeting  and  sweet  smile. 
On  that  nefarious  chair; 
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Out  from  the  back  of  Avhich,  as  Death  sate  down, 
Darted  a  hundred  liG;anients  of  steel, 
Pierced  thro'  the  hollows  of  his  flcshless  bones, 
And  bound  him  coil  on  coil ! 

"IIo!  I  am  ready  now,"  quoth  Sis3'phus, 
"Up  and  away!"     Death  could  not  stir  an  inch; 
He  raged,  he  prayed,  he  threatened  and  he  coaxed; 
And  the  thief  drank  his  health ; 

Saying,  "Dear  guest,  compose  thyself;  reflect, 
'Tis  not  so  pleasant,  thou  thyself  didst  own. 
To  be  forever  trotting  up  and  down, 
Dabbling" thy  feet  in  gore; 

"Floundering  in  stormy  seas;  inhaling  plague; 
Kidnapping  infiuicy ;  slow-poisoning  age  ; 
Greeted  with  tears  and  groans;  abhorred  by  all; 
Sole  laborer  without  fee ; 

"Sole  robber,  without  profit  in  the  spoil; 
Sole  killer,  without  motive  in  the  deed; 
Surely  'tis  better  to  be  loved  than  loathed ; 
Wouldst  thou  be  loved?     Sit  still. 

"Sit  and  grow  fat.     What  is  it  unto  thee 
If  mortals  cease  to  colonize  the  Styx? 
Thou  hast  no  grudge  against  them :  Good  or  bad, 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  Death." 

The  Spectre  soothed  bj'-  these  well-reasoned  words. 
And  feeling  really  livelier  in  repose, 
Little  by  little  humanized  himself. 

And  grinned  upon  his  host, 

Who,  in  his  craft,  deeming  it  best  to  make 
Friends  with  a  prisoner  Avho  might  yet  get  free, 
Did  all  he  could  to  entertain  the  guest 
With  many  a  merry  tale, 

And  jocund  song  and  flattering  compliment, 
Coaxed  him  to  eat,  and  gave  him  the  tit-bits. 
And  made  him  drink,  nor  grudged  the  choicest  wine. 
And  crowned  his  skull  with  flowers. 

Night  after  night  a  cheerful  sight  it  was 
To  see  these  two  at  feast,  each  facing  each, 
•Chatting  till  dawn  under  amazed  stars. 

Boon  comrades,  Man  and  Dqath. 

Meanwhile  some  private  business  of  his  own, 
Whereof  the  Initiate  in  the  Mysteries  know 
I  am  forbid  to  blab  to  vulgar  ears. 

Absorbed  the  cares  of  Zeus : 

Veiled  in  opaque  Olympus,  this  low  earth 
The  Cloud-compeller  from  his  thoughts  dismissed, 
Till,  throned  again  upon  his  judgment-seat, 
Downward  he  bent  his  ear, 

And  not  a  single  voice  from  IMan  arose. 
No  praj^er,  no  accusation,  no  complaint. 
As  if,  between  the  mortals  and  the  gods, 
Fate's  golden  chain  had  snapt. 

"  Is  it  since  Death  rid  earth  of  Sisj'^phns, 
That. men  have  grown  contented  with  their  lot. 
And  trouble  me  no  more?"  the  Thunderer  said; 
"Hermes,  go  down  and  see." 

The  winged  Caducean  answered,  "Sire  of  Gods, 
Death  has  not  rid  the  earth  of  Sisyphus, 
But  Sisyphus  has  rid  the  earth  of  Death, 
And  keeps  him  safely  caged. 

"Since  then,  these  mortals,  fearing  Death  no  more. 
Live  like  the  brutes,  who  never  sixy  a  prayer. 
Nor  dress  an  altar,  nor  invoke  a  god ; 
All  temples  arc  shut  up; 


"  Thy  priests  would  die  of  hunger,  could  they  die; 
As  'tis,  they  are  thinner  than  Tithonus  was 
Before  he  faded  into  air — compelled 

To  feed  on  herbs,  like  slugs. 

"But  Death  has  now  got  flesh  upon  his  bones, 
And  roses  on  his  cheek,  like  Ganymede ; 
Contented  with  his  rest,  he  eats  and  sleeps ; 
And  Sisyphus  cheats  on. 

"All  men  submit  to  him  who  captures  Death, 
And  who,  did  they  of!end,  might  set  him  free." 
In  his  vast  mind's  abyss  the  Thunderer  mused; 
Then,  pitying,  smiled,  and  said, 

"Alas,  for  men,  if  Death  has  this  repose, 
I  could  not  smite  them  with  a  direr  curse 
Than  their  own  wishes — evil  without  end, 
And  sorrow  without  prayer. 

"Think  •they,  poor  fools,  in  woi'shiping  no  more, 
That  'tis  the  gods  who  stand  in  need  of  men ; 
To  men  the  first  necessity  is  gods; 
And  if  the  gods  were  not, 

"Man  would  invent  them,  tho'  they  godded  stones. 
But  in  compassion  for  this  race  of  clay, 
Who  else  would  make  an  Erebus  of  earth. 
Death  must  be  freed,  and  straight. 

"Seek  thou  our  brother  Pluto:  Death,  of  right, 
Is  in  his  service,  and  at  his  command ; 
And  let  the  King  of  Shadows,  with  all  speed, 
Eeope  the  way  to  Styx." 

Down  through  the  upper  air  into  the  realms 
Of  ancient  Night  dropped  soundless,  as  a  star. 
Startling  lost  sailors,  falls  on  Boreal  seas, 
The  heavenly  Messenger. 

He  found  the  King  of  Hades  half  asleep; 
Beside  him,  yawned  black -robed  Persephon^; 
A  dreary  dullness  drowsed  the  ghastly  court, 
And  hushed  the  hell-dog's  bark. 

"  ITo,  up!  Aidoneus,"  cried  the  lithesome  god. 
Touching  the  Dread  One  with  his  golden  wand. 
"Welcome,"  said  Pluto,  slowly  roused.      "What 
news? 

Is  earth  sponged  out  of  space  ? 

"  Or  are  men  made  immortals  ?     Da^'s  and  weeks 
Here  have  I  sat,  and  not  a  ghost  has  come 
With  tales  of  tidings  from  a  livelier  world. 
What  has  become  of  Death?" 

"  Well  mayst  thou  ask  ?"  said  Hermes,  and  in  brief 
He  told  his  tale,  and  spoke  the  will  of  Zeus. 
Then  rose  the  Laughtorlcss,  with  angry  frown 

Shadowing  the  realm  of  shade,  ^ 

And  donned  the  helm  wherewith,  on  entering  light, 
From  light  he  hides  the  horror  of  his*  shape. 
Void  stood  hell's  throne,  from  hell's  gate  rose  a 
blast, 

And  upon  earth  came  storm. 

Ships  rocked   on   whitening  waves ;    the  seamen 

laughed ; 
"  Death  is  bound  fast,"  they  cried;"  "no  wave  can 

drown." 
Red  lightnings  wrapt  the  felon  plundering  shrines, 
And  smote  the  cradled  babe: 

"Blazo  on,"  the  felon  said;  "j-e  can  not  kill." 
The  mother  left  the  cradle  with  a  smile  ; 
"A  pretty  toy,"  quoth  she,  "  the  Tliundtrer's  bolt! 
My  urchin  plays  with  it. 
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"  Brats  do  not  need  a  mother;  there's  no  Death." 
Tlie adulteress startinsj cried,  "  Forgive  me,  Zeus!'- 
"  Tut,"  quoth  the  gallant,  "  let  the  storm  rave  on. 
Kiss  me.     No  Death,  no  Zeus  !" 

"Laugh,  kiss,  sin  on;  ere  night  I  have  ye  all," 
Growled  the  Unseen,  whose  flight  awoke  the  storm  ; 
And  in  the  hall  where  Death  sate  crowned  with 
flowers, 

Burst  through  closed  doors  the  blast. 

Waiting  his  host's  return  to  sup.  Death  sate, 
A  jolly,  rul)icund,  tun-bellied  Death; 
Charmed  with  his  chair,  despite  its  springs  of  steel, 
And  lilting  Bacchic  songs. 

Suddenly  round  about  him  and  around 
Circled  the  breath  that  kindled  Phlegethon; 
Melted  like  wax  the  ligaments  of  steel ; 
And  Death  instinctive  rose : 

He  did  not  see  the  Hell-King's  horrent  shape, 
But  well  he  knew  the  voice  at  which  the  hall 
Shook  to  the  roots  of  earth  in  Tartarus. 
"Find  I  the  slave  of  Life 

"In  mine  own  viceroy,  Life's  supremest  lord? 
Haste — thy  first  charge,  thine  execrable  host : — 
Then  long  arrears  pay  up ;  career  the  storm, 
And  seize,  and  seize,  and  seize  ! 

"Bring  me  the  sailor  chuckling  in  his  ship, 
The  babe  whose  cradle  knows  no  mother's  knee, 
The  adulterer  in  the  riot  of  his  kiss, 

And  say,  'Zeus  reigns  and  Death.' 

"And  seize,  and  seize,  and  seize,  for  Hell  cries 

'Give;'" 
So  the  voice  went  receding  down  the  storm ; 
And  Sisyphus  then  entering  in  the  hall. 

Death  clutched  him  by  the  throat. 

"  How  cam'st  thou  free?"  gasped  out  the  thief  of 

thieves : 
"My  chains  were  molten  at  the  breath  of  Dis. 
Quick;  I  have  much  to  do."     Said  Sisyphus, 
"  I  see  mine  hour  is  come ; 

"But  as  I've  been  a  kindly  host  to  thee. 
So,  by  the  memory  of  boon  comradeship, 
Let  me  at  least  unto  my  wife  bequeath 
My  last  requests  on  earth : 

"Ho,  sweet-heart!"     Death  still  had  him  in  his 

gripe ; 
But,  not  unwilling  that  his  host  should  save 
His  soul  from  torture  by  some  pious  wish, 
Paused — and  the  wife  came  in. 

"  Hark  ye,  dear  love,"  unto  her  ear  the  thief 
Whispevingly  stole  his  dying  words  from  Death: 
"As,  whatsoe'er  to  othei's  m}'  misdeeds, 
I  have  been  true  to  thee, 

"The  sweetest,  gentlest,  loveliest  of  thy  sex, 
Obey  me  now,  as  I  have  thee  obeyed; 
I  know,  by  warning  message  from  the  gods. 
That  for  a  time  my  soul 

"Must  quit  my  body;  Zeus  needs  my  advice. 
But  though  to  vulgar  eyes  I  may  seem  dead, 
Hold  me  as  living;  take  me  to  my  couch; 
Wrap  me  up  warml}',  sweet: 

"Death  is  set  free;  slay  a  fat  capon,  love, 
Place  with  a  bowl  of  Chian  by  my  bed. 
Stay,  chuck,  those  armlets,  pearls  from  Orinus — 
chuck. 

When  I  come  back,  are  thine." 


As  all  wise  knaves  make  sure  of  honest  wives. 
So  the  good  woman,  swearing  to  obey, 
Sisyphus  trusted  to  her  love— of  pearls. 
And  left  the  hall  with  Death. 

Death  straightway  gave  to  Hermes  at  the  door 
His  charge,  and  passed  away  upon  the  storm ; 
On  sea  rose  yells,  soon  drowned  beneath  the  waves, 
On  land  rose  shrieks,  soon  stilled ; 

And  the  next  morning  all  the  altars  smoked, 
And  all  the  fanes  were  carpeted  with  knees : 
Death  had  returned  to  earth ;   again  to  heaven 
The  gods  returned  for  men. 

Meanwhile  adown  the  infinite  descent 
The  god  of  thieves  conducted  the  arch-thief, 
Who  prayed  his  patron  deity  to  explain 
Why  in  his  noon  of  years 

Thus  hurried  off  to  everlasting  night. 

"  Iladst  thou,"  said  Hermes,  "only  cheated  knaves 

Worse  than  thyself  in  being  also  fools. 

Thou  might'st  have  lived  as  long 

"  As  that  yet  blacker  thief,  the  solemn  crow ; 
But  'tis  too  much  to  cheat  the  Sire  of  Gods, 
And  forge  his  oracles  to  sell  the  beef 
Thou  hadst  the  wit  to  steal." 

' ' True, "  sighed  the  ghost ;  "let  me  but  live  again, 
And  Zeus  shall  have  no  overseer  on  earth 
So  sternh''  holding  venal  priests  in  awe 
Of  a  strict  watch  as  I.. 

"  Not  for  myself  I  speak ;  I  think  of  Zeus. 
'Tis  for  his  interest  that  a  knave  like  me 
Should  be  converted  to  a  holy  man ; 
Marvels  attest  the  gods." 

"Sound  truth,"  said  Hermes;   "but,  like  other 

truths. 
Before  it  profits  the  discoverer  dies. 
'Tis  now  too  late  for  such  kind  hints  to  Zeus." 
"  Not  if  thou  plead  my  cause. 

"Is  not  Zeus  mild  to  sinners  who  repent?" 
"Yes,  on  condition  thev  are  still  alive." 
"Were  I  then  living,  thou  wouldst  plead  for  me?" 
"Ay;   nor,  methinks,  in  vain." 

"That's  all  I  ask.     If  I  escape  the  Shades, 
And  in  my  body  lodge  myself  again 
(There's  honor  among  thieves),  I  count  on  thee" — 
"Escape  the  Shades  and  count." 

"One  doubt  disturbs  me  still,"  resumed  the  ghost. 
"  The  gods  have  their  distractions,  Death  has  none. 
Before  thou  hear  me,  or  canst  plead  with  Zeus, 
Death  will  be  at  my  heels." 

"Friend,"  said  more  gravely  the  good-humored  god, 
"  Dost  thou,  in  truth,  nurse  crotchets  of  return 
From  the  inexorable  domain?     Tut,  tut, 
Dead  once  is  dead  for  good!" 

"Now,  then,  I  know  thou  reall}^  art  my  friend: 
Nonebut  true  friends  choose  such  unpleasant  words," 
Replied  the  ghost.      "Crotchet  or  not,  I  mean 
To  sup  at  home  to-night." 

"If  so," said  Hermes,  "having  supped,  and  proved 
Thou  hast  once  more  a  stomach  in  the  flesh, 
Call  Hermes  thrice ;  ere  Death  can  find  thee  out, 
I'll  plead  thy  cause  with  Zeus, 

And  let  thee  know  if  thou'rt  a  gliost  again!" 
"Content!"  cried  Sisyphus,  and  grew  so  gay, 
That  Hermes,  god  of  wits  as  well  as  thieves, 
Sighed  when  they  got  to  Styx; 
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And  inly  said,  "A  rogue  like  this  would  make 
Souls  in  Elysium  find  their  bliss  less  dull;" 
Here  the  rogue  ■whispered  to  the  god,  "To-night!" 
Then  cried  to  Charon,  "Boat!" 

"Thy  fee !"  said  Charon.    "Where's  thine  obolus  ?" 
"  Obolus,  stupidest  of  ferrymen  ! 
Let  souls  made  unctuous  by  funereal  nard 
Grease  thy  Phlcgrasan  palm. 

"There  is  no  house-tax  •where  there  is  no  house; 
There  is  no  grave-tax  where  there  is  no  grave, 
I  am  unburied  and  unburnt;  I'm  nought — 
Nought  goes  for  nothing,  churl." 

Charon  shoved  off  in  growling  "Hang  thyself." 
"Lend  me  thy  throat,"  replied  the  ghost,  "  I  will." 
Thereat  the  ghosts,  unburied  like  himself, 
Laughed  out  a  dreary  laugh. 

Dense  was  that  crowd,  the  wrong  side  of  the  Styx 
To  and  fro  flitting;  age-long  to  and  fro; 
The  guileless  man  murdered  in  secret  ways ; 
The  murderer  in  his  flight, 

Back-looking,  lest  the  Furies  were  behind, 
Down  sliddery  scarp  o'ergrown  by  brambles  Avhirled; 
Both  burialless  save  in  the  vulture's  craw. 
And  now  from  judgment  kept 

On  the  slow  stream's  bleak  margin,  side  by  side. 
There,  cast  by  shipwreck  on  untrodden  sands. 
Where  never  sailor  came,  o'er  bleaching  skulls 
To  sprinkle  pious  dust. 

Lovers,  whose  kisses  had  been  meeting  fires, 
Unsevered  still,  clasped  hands  without  a  throb, 
Staring  on  waves  whose  oozing  dullness  gave 
No  shadow  back  to  shades. 

Eft-soons  a  sound  strange  to  the  realms  of  Dis, 
Roll'd  o'er  the  Ninefold  River  to  the  hall 
Wherein,  returned,  sate  Pluto ;  loathed  sound 
Of  laughter  mocking  woe. 

"What  daring  ghosts  by  impious  mirth  profane 
The  sanctity  of  Hades?"  asked  the  King. 
Answered  a  Shape  that  just  before  the  Three 
Had  brought  a  conqueror's  soul, 

"Upon  the  earthward  margin  of  the  Styx, 
Merry  as  goat-song  makes  wine-tippling  boors. 
Shoulder  on  shoulder  pressing,  the  pale  mob 
Drink  into  greedy  ears 

"The  quips  and  cranks  of  an  unburied  droll 
Fresh  from  Gi'eck  suns,  named  Sisyphus.     Dread 

King, 
Charon,  provoked  to  mutiny  by  mirth. 
Swears  he  will  break  his  oars 

"Unless  thou  free  him  from  the  ribald  wit 
Which  stings  him  as  the  gad-fly  lo  stung." 
As  Sisyphus,  unburied,  could  not  come 
To  Pluto— riuto  went, 

Striding  the  Ninefold  stream,  to  Sisyphus. 
"Cease  thy  vile  mime-tricks, "said  the  Laughterless, 
"Or  dread  the  torments  doom'd  to  laughter  here." 
"  Pluto,"  replied  the  knave, 

"Thrre  are  no  torments,  by  thy  righteous  law. 
To  any  ghost  until  his  case  be  judged ; 
lUit  to  be  judged  he  must  have  crossed  the  Styx: 
The  unburied  can  not  cross. 

"'Tis  not  my  fault,  ])ut  that  of  my  base  wife  ; 
She  grudges  funeral  to  the  corpse  I  left, 
liut  if  thou  let  my  ghost  return  to  earth, 

As  gljoyts,  when  wronged,  have  done ; 


"To  fright  her  soul  its  duty  to  discharge, 
And  by  interment  fit  me  for  the  Styx, 
Most  gladly  I  will  face  thy  Judges  three, 
And  prove  my  blameless  life." 

"  Go  then,  nor  tarry.     Let  me  not  again 

Send  Death  to  fetch  thee.    Frighten  well  thy  wife." 

Swift  into  upper  air  sped  Sisyphus, 

Slid  through  his  household  doors, 

And  bis  own  body  entered  in  a  trice, 
And  having  settled  at  his  ease  therein, 
lie  fell  to  supper  v.ith  exceeding  gust. 

That  done,  cried  "Hermes,"  thrice. 

Having  thus  cried,  sleep  fell  upon  his  eyes, 
And,  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  behold, 
Stood  Hermes  aureoled  by  a  ring  of  light 
Shed  from  the  smile  of  Zeus, 

Saying,  "  The  Thunderer  hath  vouchsafed  reprieve, 
Nor  shall  Death  take  thee  till  thyself  dost  call ; 
And  what  in  life  men  covet  will  be  thine — 
Honors,  and  feasts,  and  gear: 

"Hold  these  as  perfumes  on  an  altar  burned; 
The  altar  stands,  the  incense  fades  in  smoke; 
The  Three  will  ask  thee,  '  Was  the  altar  pure  ?' 
Not  'Were  the  perfumes  sweet?'" 

At  morn  woke  Sisyphus ;  and  of  that  dream 
Recalled  the  first  half,  and  forgot  the  last. 
"Death  shall  not  come  till  I  myself  shall  call. 
How  I  shall  tire  my  heirs! 

"Wliat!   call  on  Death,  'mid  honors,  feasts,  and 

gear! 
Hermes,  indeed  thou  art  the  god  of  thieves; 
A  famous  bargain  we  have  made  with  Zeus:" 
He  rose,  and  hailed  the  sun. 

And  all  things  prospered  well  with  Sisyphus : 
Out  of  the  profits  of  his  stolen  beeves 
He  built  him  ships  and  traded  to  far  seas. 
And  every  wind  brought  gold; 

And  with  the  gold  he  hired  himself  armed  men, 
And  by  their  aid  ruled  far  and  wide  as  king; 
Filled  justice-halls  with  judges  incorrupt. 
Temples  with  priests  austere : 

And  from  a  petty  hamlet  Corinth  rose, 
W^ith  heaven-kissed  towers,  above  a  twofold  sea ; 
And  where  gauntrobbers  prowled  thro'  forestglocms, 
And  herds  grazed  leagues  of  waste, 

The  boor  in  safety  caroled  at  his  plow. 
And  ample  garners  hived  the  golden  grain : 
Thus  each  man's  interest  led  to  all  men's  law ; 
And,  born  of  iron  rule, 

Order  arose  to  harmonize  brute  force; 
And  glimmered  on  the  world  the  dawn  of  Greece. 
For  if  the  gods  permit  the  bad  to  thrive, 
'Tis  for  the  ends  of  good. 

As  tyrants  sow  the  harvest  freemen  reap. 
But  Sisyphus  built  temples  and  decked  shrines, 
Not  for  religious  homage  to  tlic  gods, 
But  as  the  forts  of  thrones. 

There  was  no  altar  in  his  secret  soul: 
If  ho  prized  law,  law  legalizes  power; 
And  conquest,  commerce,  tax,  and  tribute  were 
The  beeves  he  stole  as  king. 

So  he  lived  long  'mid  honors,  feasts,  and  gear ; 
But  age  came  on,  and  anguish,  and  disease. 
Man  ever  thinks,  in  bargaining  Avilh  Zeus, 
To  cheat,  and  ever  fails. 
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And  weary,  "vvcary  seemed  the  languid  days, 
Joyless  the  feast,  and  glitterless  the  gold. 
Till  racked  with  pain,  one  night  on  Death  he  called. 
And  passed  with  Death  away. 

Tie  lacked  not,  this  time,  funeral  obsequies; 
Assyrian  perfumes  balmed  his  funeral  pyre: 
His  ashes  crumbled  in  a  silver  urn, 
Stored  in  a  porphyry  tomb. 

And  for  a  while,  because  his  children  reigned, 
Men  praised  his  fortunes,  nor  condemned  his  sins; 
Wise  bards  but  called   him   "Craftiest  of  man- 
kind," 

Proud  rulers  "The  most  blest." 

But  when  his  line  was  with  the  things  no  more, 
And  to  revile  the  old  race  pleased  the  new, 
All  his  misdeeds  rose  life-like  from  his  tomb, 
And  spoke  from  living  tongues: 

And  awful  legends  of  some  sentence  grim, 
Passed  on  his  guilty  soul  in  Tartarus, 
Floated,  like  vapors,  from  the  nether  deep, 
And  tinged  the  sunlit  air. 

But,  by  a  priest  in  Sais,  I  was  told 
A  tale,  not  known  in  Greece,  of  this  man's  doom. 
That  when  the  Thracian  Orpheus,  in  the  Shades, 
Sought  his  Eurydice, 


lie  heard,  though  in  the  midst  of  Erebus, 
Song  sweet  as  his  Muse-mother  made  his  own; 
It  broke  forth  from  a  solitary  ghost. 
Who,  up  a  vaporous  hill, 

Heaved  a  huge  stone  that  came  rebounding  back, 
And  still  the  ghost  upheaved  it  and  still  sang. 
In  the  brief  pause  from  toil  while  toward  the  height 
Ileluctant  rolled  the  stone, 

The  Thracian  asked  in  wonder,  "Who  art  thou, 
Voiced  like  Heaven's  lark  amidst  the  night  of  Hell  ?" 
"  My  name  on  earth  was  Sisyphus,"  replied 
The  phantom.      "  In  the  Shades 

"  I  keep  mine  earthly  wit ;  I  have  duped  the  Three, 
They  gave  me  work  for  torture ;  work  is  joy. 
Slaves  work  in  chains,  and  to  the  clank  they  sing." 
Said  Orpheus,  "Slaves  still  hope!" 

"And  could  I  strain  to  heave  up  the  huge  stone 
Did  I  not  hope  that  it  would  reach  the  height  ? 
There  penance  ends,  and  dawn  Elysian  fields." 
"lint  if  it  never  reach?" 

Tlie  Thracian  sighed,  as  looming  through  the  mist 
The  stone  came  whirling  back.      "Fool,"  said  the 

ghost, 
"Then  mine,  at  worst,  is  everlasting  hope," 
Again  uprose  the  stone. 
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WIIEN  Dr.  Watts  describes  the  sluggard  as 
"telling  his  dreams,"  though  ho  "nev- 
er loves  thinking,"  wc  recognize  at  a  glance  the 
dear  old  innocent  who  in  another  popular  hymn 
assures  us  that  "little  birds" — the  most  pug- 
nacious creatures  alive — "in  their  little  nests 
agree."  The  fact  is,  heavy  sleepers,  like  the 
Doctor's  typical  sluggard,  are  seldom  conscious 
of  their  dreams,  and  rarely  remember  them. 

What  is  a  dream  ?     Philosophers  define  it  as 
"the  intellectual  activity  of  a  sleeping  person 
which  leaves  its  traces  in  the  waking  conscious- 
ness."  Not  very  lucid  certainly.    Byron  is  much 
more  graphic : 
"  Dreams  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 
Tiiey  pass  like  spirits  of  the  past — they  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future;   tliey  have  power — 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain ; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not,  what  they  at  ill. 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by. 
The  dread  of  vanished  shadows.     Are  they  so  ? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow?    What  are  they? 
(Jreations  of  the  mind  ?    The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  in  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh, 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed, 
Perchance  in  sleep— for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

From  the  discovery  of  the  independent  exist- 
ence of  the  mind  or  soul  to  the  discoverv  of  the 
laws  governing  the  operations  of  that  mind 
when  disengaged  from  the  body,  an  interval 
gapes  which  even  modern  science  has  been  un- 
able to  bridge.  In  a  state  of  sleep  the  power 
of  volition  does  not  exist.  What  then  rules 
the  mind?       The   pilot   gone,  who   takes  the 


helm  ?  Arc  dreams  ruled  by  mere  chance,  or 
is  there  a  law  which  regulates  their  occurrence? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  to  these  queries  wc 
can  give  no  better  answer  than  might  have  been 
offered  by  Socrates.  For  two  thousand  years  or 
more  the  phenomena  of  dreams  have  been  stud- 
ied, and  the  result  of  these  studies  is  a  mass  of 
theories,  all  vague  and  unsupported  by  evidence, 
and  a  mass  of  evidence,  from  which  as  yet  no 
philosopher  has  been  keen  enough  to  extract 
theories  governing  the  subject.  In  tfhe  course 
of  comparisons  of  evidence  we  arrive  at  a  few 
formulas,  determining  incidental  questions,  and 
a  few  generalizations  on  secondary  points.  But 
the  grand  principle  which  rules  the  working  of 
the  imagination,  when  it  is  set  free  from  the 
control  of  the' will  and  unchecked  by  the  judg- 
ment, remains  undetected.  Nobody  can  tell  us 
why  we  dream  of  mashed  potatoes  and  lamb 
chops  when  we  ought  to  dream  of  Charlotte's 
bright  eyes;  of  climbing  a  precipice  when  the 
thought  nearest  our  heart  is  whether  Jones  will 
ask  for  his  money  or  not ;  of  stabbing  Smith 
under  the  fourth  rib  when  we  are  really  think- 
ing of  dining  with  him,  and  drinking  some  more 
of  "that  La  Tour  blanche^^  next  Sunday.  That 
there  is  a  law,  deeply  hidden  as  it  seems,  which 
governs  dreams,  seems  so  probable  that  it  may 
be  assumed  to  exist.  But,  vast  as  our  progress 
has  been  of  late  years  in  discovering  laws  in  the 
material  world,  we  have  made  no  progress  worth 
mentioning  toward  the  discovery  of  metaphys- 
ical laws,  and  on  the  subject  of  dreams  we  are 
about  as  ignorant  as  Cicero. 

Our  forefathers,  three  or  four  thousand  years 
ago,  referred  every  thing  which  they  could  not 
understand  to  the  gods — just  as  old  fishermen 
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refer  every  poor  season  to  the  "  darned  steam- 
ers." It  was  an  angry  god  who  flashed  ihe 
lightning ;  a  jealous  goddess  who  raised  the 
storm ;  a  pleased  deity  who  poured  copious  rain 
on  parched  fields ;  a  friendly  god  who  hatched 
an  eclipse  to  warn  the  Spartans  not  to  march 
during  this  moon ;  watchful  divinities  who  whis- 
pered dreams  to  warn  their  devout  worshipers 
what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear.  In  these  days 
dream-interpreting  became  a  lucrative  trade, 
and  men  fattened  on  it  as  they  do  now  on  veg- 
etable pills  (selling,  not  taking  them,  be  it  un- 
derstood) and  ready  reliefs.  When  the  rogues 
guessed  aright  the  fact  was  advertised  in  the 
largest  letters  and  most  prominent  places.  When 
they  blundered  the  blunder  was  forgotten,  as  the 
failures  of  patent  medicines  are  to-day.  When 
the  dreamer  was  a  king  it  did  not  answer  to 
blunder.  So  Pharaoh's  dream-readers,  seeing 
him  even  graver  than  usual,  gave  up  the  dream 
of  the  seven  lean  kine,  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  Joseph.  Not  only  did  the  ancients  regard 
casual  dreams  as  direct  revelations  from  Heav- 
en, but  they  conceived  that  the  advice  of  the 
gods  might  be  obtained  by  dreaming  to  order. 
In  Greece  were  two  dreaming  temples.  The 
inquirer  after  divine  guidance  first  feed  the 
priests,  then  sacrificed  an  animal.  All  edible 
parts  of  the  sacrifice  having  been  carefully  se- 
cured in  the  priest's  larder,  the  supplicant  wrapped 
himself  in  the  skin  of  the  dead  beast,  and  slept 
near  the  altar:  on  this  occasion  his  dreams  were 
sure  to  be  suggestive,  and  we  should  think,  on  the 
whole,  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  nightmare. 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  all  the  old,  old  poets  are 
full  of  dreams,  accidental  and  express.  Their 
hearers  were  evident  believers  in  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  dreams,  and  would  have  eschewed  a  doubt- 
er on  the  subject  just  as  our  respectable  classes 
eschew  free-thinkers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
shared  the  same  belief.  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Chrj'sostom  abound  in  references  to  dreams, 
which  they  regard  as  revelations  from  God.  In 
a  much  later  age  the  pious  Bishop  Ken  wrote 
a  poem  of  great  length  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  dreams.     When  he  says : 

'^I,  waking,  called  my  dream  to  mind 
Which  to  instruct  me  Heaven  designed" — 

one  can  not  tell  which  to  admire  most,  the  poet 
or  the  philosopher.  Catherine  of  Medicis  de- 
clared that  Heaven  had  foretold  to  her  in  a 
dream  every  important  event  of  her  life  ;  Avhat 
a  frightful  nightmare  she  must  have  had  before 
St.  Bartholomew's  massacre !  Another  great 
lady  dreamed  of  tlie  death  of  a  noble  friend  of 
dissolute  character.  Slie  was  sure  it  was  a 
warning  from  above,  but  in  reply  to  observations 
of  sympathy  touching  his  future  fate,  character- 
istically remarked  that  "Heaven  would  hesitate 
before  it  decided  to  damn  a  man  of  that  quali- 
ty.- 

There  were  some  among  the  early  Fathers  who 
held  that  the  devil  could  prompt  dreams  as  well 
as  the  deity.  St.  Augustine  admits  tliat  the 
devil  imparted  some  very  useful  information  to 


a  friend  of  his  through  a  dream.  How  was  a 
poor  man  to  know,  in  these  days,  whether  his 
dream  came  from  heaven  or  the  other  place? 

Nowadays  physiologists  generally  agree  that 
dreams  may  be  referred,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  certain  conditions  of  the  mind  or  body  exist- 
ing immediately  before  the  dream,  or  at  the 
time  it  occurs.  The  stomach  is  probably  the 
source  of  most  dreams.  A  man  drinks  too  much 
porter,  and  dreams  of  rolling  over  a  precipice. 
He  eats  pork-chops  in  the  evening,  and  dreams 
that  Captain  Wirz  has  got  him  at  Andersonville, 
and  is  setting  on  the  blood-hounds  to  tear  his 
flesh  from  his  bones.  He  eats  sweet-breads  a  la 
fmanciere,  and  dreams  that  his  enemy  is  kneel- 
ing on  his  chest,  and  feeling  for  a  soft  place  in 
which  to  insert  the  deadly  knife.  He  has  walked 
rapidly  just  after  dinner,  and  dreams  that  he  is 
going  to  protest,  and  that  some  irresistible  power 
prevents  his  reaching  the  bank  with  the  funds 
to  protect  his  credit.  He  has  supped  on  clams, 
and  dreams  that  brutal  burglars  are  throttling 
him,  while  he  can  not  so  much  as  whisper  or 
groan.  In  all  tliese  cases  the  suffering  of  the 
body  suggests  suffering  to  the  mind,  and  the  lat- 
ter invents  an  imaginary  cause  for  its  woe. 
Pain  in  every  organ  produces  the  like  effect.  A 
hot  bottle  to  the  feet  has  suggested  dreams  of 
a  visit  to  Vesuvius,  or  of  a  conflagration  in  the 
house,  from  which  the  dreamer  tries  vainly  to 
escape. 

A  veiy  common  category  of  dreams  at  the 
North  is  referable  to  cold.  A  man  sleeps  in  a 
very  cold  room  with  one  shoulder  uncovered ; 
he  dreams  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  conflict  with 
a  spadassin,  and  has  been  shot  or  stabbed  in  the 
shoulder.  He  will  feel  the  smart  of  the  wound 
long  after  he  wakes.  A  distinguished  writer 
displaced  the  bed-clothes  one  cold  night,  so  to 
leave  his  feet  and  legs  bare.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  going  to  the  butchers  to  give  some  orders 
when  he  found  that  he  was  followed  by  a  won- 
dering crowd.  Cries  of  "What  does  he  mean  ?"' 
"  How  dare  he  appear  in  public  without  trowsers 
and  barefoot  ?"  "Is  he  mad?"  etc.,  etc.,  reached 
his  ear.  Presently,  meeting  some  girls,  he  no- 
ticed that  they  tittered,  then  ran  away.  The 
dreamer  thus  realized  that  he  was  taking  a  morn- 
ing walk  in  a  state  of  indecent  dishabille,  and 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  mortification  that  he 
awoke,  and  found  his  lower  extremities  be- 
numbed. 

In  the  case  of  a  well-known  author,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, physical  pain  gave  rise  to  a  protracted 
dream  of  torture.  Happening  to  lie  with  his 
right  arm  twisted  under  him  in  such  wise  as  to 
im])cde  the  circulation,  the  dreamer  realized  that 
he  had  been  arrested  for  heresy,  and  was  being 
put  through  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  A  rope 
was  bound  round  liis  arm,  and  tightened  grad- 
ually by  pulleys  until  the  blood  gushed  through 
the  skin.  The  kind  of  rope,  the  arrangement 
of  the  ])ulleys,  the  features  of  the  Inquisitor,  and 
the  brutal  countenances  of  his  familiars  were 
distinctly  remembered  after  the  dream  ended. 
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Persons  accustomed  to  luxurious  beds  will 
dream  painfully  if  they  are  laid  on  a  hard  mat- 
tress, or  if  the  collar  of  their  night-shirt  is  in- 
conveniently tight.  As  a  general  rule  the  dream- 
agony  will  bear  some  analogy  to  the  actual  phys- 
ical discomfort.  Thus  the  man  with  the  tight 
night-shirt  may  dream  that  he  is  being  garrotcd, 
while  the  Sybarite  on  the  hard  bed  may  fancy 
he  is  being  dragged  over  a  stony  road  by  a  run- 
away horse.  But  if  the  mind  be  engrossed  in 
anxieties  of  its  own,  the  physical  annoyance  may 
merely  aggravate  them.  Thus  the  man  with 
the  tight  night-shirt  may  dream  that  inability  to 
move — from  supernatural  causes — prevents  his 
going  to  his  oflicc  to  meet  his  creditors  ;  while 
tlic  luxurious  individual  on  the  hard  bed  may 
realize  that  his  Dulcinea  treats  him  with  scorn, 
and  dances  with  the  other  party. 

The  formula  is  simply  that  any  bodily  dis- 
comfort or  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
physical  organs  will  produce  disagreeable  dreams 
— commonly  known  as  nightmare ;  and  that  gen- 
erally, though  not  always,  such  dreams  refer  di- 
rectly to  the  organ  afTectcd. 

If  a  disordered  stomach,  or  pains  in  the  limbs, 
suggest  painful  dreams,  how  is  it  with  those 
whose  stomach  is  in  ajjplc-pie  order,  and  who 
have  no  bodily  troubles  whatever  ?  The  ansucr 
is  that  such  persons,  as  a  rule,  do  not  remember 
their  dreams.  It  is  now  admitted  (it  was  once 
a  matter  of  debate)  that  all  men  dream,  and 
dream  at  all  times  throughout  their  sleep  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  mind  is  never  torpid.  This 
is  pretty  tlioroughly  settled  by  Sir  Henry  Hol- 
land in  his  "Notes  and  Keflections,"and  SirB. 
Brodic  in  his  "  Psychological  Inquiries."  But 
dreaming  is  one  thing,  and  remembering  a  dream 
is  another.  As  a  rule,  people  do  not  remember 
their  dreams.  To  recollect  them  well  enough 
to  describe  them  after  waking,  it  is  probable  that 
they  must  have  been  of  so  striking  a  character 
as  to  disturb  the  dreamer's  sleep,  and  produce 
a  transition  state  between  sleeping  and  waking ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  must  have  occurred  to- 
ward morning — for  it  is  only  morning  dreams 
which  can  be  recalled  by  the  memory.  Persons 
of  robust  health  and  tranquil  mind  are  not  gen- 
erally prone  to  startling  dreams.  And  when 
they  begin  to  wake  they  wake  at  once.  They 
enjoy  no  transition  state  between  sleep  and 
wakefulness.  Hence,  though  they  probably 
spend  the  night  in  pleasing  and  possibly  delight- 
ful dreams,  when  morning  comes  the  vision  is 
gone  forever,  and  they  are  denied  the  pleasure 
of  memory.  Thus  we  discover  the  absurdity 
of  the  old  story  about  the  king  who  always 
dreamed  he  was  a  baker,  and  the  baker  who  al- 
ways dreamed  he  was  a  king.  The  monarch 
was  likely  enough  to  remember  his  nightmare, 
but  the  baker  was  certain  to  forget  his  royal 
pleasures. 

Of  the  class  of  dreams  suggested  by  previous 
mental  preoccupation  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  undeniable  that  some  men  have  been  smart- 
er when  they  were  asleep  than  when  they  were 
awake.      Chess -ijlaycrs,    metaphysicians,   and 


mathematicians  often  dream  to  good  purpose. 
Every  one  who  has  been  at  any  period  of  his 
life  absorbed  in  the  study  of  chess  has  played, 
if  not  whole  games,  elaborate  parts  of  games 
in  his  sleep,  and  not  unfrcquently  has  solved 
problems  which  puzzled  his  waking  mind.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  confessed  that  he  could  grap- 
]Ao  with  metaphysical  difficulties  better  in  his 
dreams  than  in  his  waking  hours.  Napier  is 
said  to  have  dreamed  out  the  science  of  loga- 
rithms. Condorcet  completed  some  of  his  most 
valuable  calculations  in  his  dreams.  Every  col- 
lege student  can  remember  problems  in  Euclid 
of  which  the  solution  flashed  upon  him  in  a 
dream .  Poets  have  also  been  helped  by  dreams. 
It  was  in  a  dream  that  Coleridge  comi)lcted  his 
"Kubla  Khan,"  and  tradition  relates  that  the 
"Divina  Conmicdia"  owes  much  of  its  beauty 
to  the  inspiration  of  a  dream.  All  this  is  not 
inconsistent  with  natural  laws.  In  sleep  the 
senses  become  inactive  and,  as  it  were,  dead, 
and  the  mind  is  free  to  pursue  its  work  without 
disturbance.  If  it  be  started  fairly  in  a  given 
direction  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  sometimes  travel  straight  on  toward 
its  goal,  just  as  n  locomotive  started  on  the 
rails  may  find  its  way  to  the  next  station  with- 
out the  help  of  engineer  or  brakeman.  As  a 
rule,  of  course,  it  is  better  to  have  the  engineer 
and  brakeman,  and  students  had  better  not  trust 
to  dreams  to  perform  their  college  exercises. 
But  we  will  venture  so  far  as  to  recommend  ev- 
ery student,  lawyer,  mathematician,  or  theo- 
logian, who  is  puzzling  over  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem, to  imbue  himself  well  with  his  "  points" 
before  retiring  to  rest.  He  may  rely  upon  it  that, 
if  he  is  sound  of  body,  he  will  dream  of  the 
vexed  question.  His  dream  will,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  be  idle  and  to  no  purpose  ;  but  in 
the  tenth  case  he  will  derive  useful  suggestions 
from  his  sleep,  and  may  light  upon  the  solution 
of  his  difficulty. 

It  has  been  stated  that  musicians  have  com- 
posed in  dreams,  and  have  sprung  from  their 
beds  to  commit  the  fleeting  inspiration  to  paper. 
Tartini's  Sojiata  du  Diahic  is  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  him  by  a  dream-devil.  But  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  than  whom  no  higher  authority 
on  the  subject  can  be  quoted,  declares  that  we 
never  hear  sounds  in  dreams.  Dreamers  will 
testify  that  the  guns  which  they  see  discharged 
in  their  dreams  make  no  noise.  Even  the  pis- 
tol with  which  the  assassin  in  the  nightmare 
shoots  them  goes  off  noiselessly.  When  we  fall 
down  a  precipice,  we  strike  the  rocks  beneath 
without  the  least  sound.  Explosions — the  burst- 
ing of  a  boiler,  the  blowing  up  of  a  fort — are 
seen,  not  heard,  in  dreams.  Music  h/elt,  not 
heard.  If  this  be  so,  how  could  the  dream- 
devil  have  communicated  with  Tartini?  War. 
his  improvisation. /t7i — and  felt  so  distinctly  that 
it  could  be  written  out  afterward  ? 

Eeal  sounds — which  actually  take  place — arc 
heard  in  dreams,  and  arc  one  of  their  most  com- 
mon causes.  A  gun  fired  near  the  tent  of  an 
officer  suggested  the  mining  of  an  enemy's  fort. 
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which  operation  Avas  conducted  with  skill  and 
success  for  many  days,  and  was  finally  crowned 
by  the  explosion  of  the  hostile  work.  The 
slamming  of  a  door  has  given  birth  to  a  dream 
of  an  execution,  in  which  the  dreamer,  after 
being  duly  tried  and  sentenced — owing  to  his 
absolute  incapacity  to  explain  his  innocence — 
was  taken  out  and  shot  by  a  file  of  troops.  A 
pair  of  tweezers  struck  by  a  knife  close  to  the 
dreamer's  bedside  become  in  a  dream  first  a 
chime  of  bells,  then  an  alarm ;  crowds  of  ex- 
cited men  began  to  rush  to  and  fro,  inquiring 
why  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  then  the  sleeper 
knew  that  he  was  witnessing  a  revolution  in  a 
European  city.  A  thousand  such  cases  might 
be  cited.  Indeed,  every  observer  of  dreams  can 
remember  similar  instances  in  his  own  experi- 
ence. But  if  dreamers  hear  in  their  dreams 
sounds  which  have  no  real  existence,  there  is  as 
yet  no  ])ublished  evidence  of  the  fact.  Leading 
authorities  doubt  whether  we  hear,  taste,  or 
smell  in  our  dreams.  There  seems  to  be  no 
logical  reason  why  two  only  of  the  senses  should 
be  under  control  of  the  fancy  in  dreams,  and  the 
other  three  beyond  that  control ;  but  the  evi- 
dence, as  collated  thus  fi-ir,  points  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  theory  that  imaginary  sounds  are  not 
heard  in  dreams  Avas  not  accepted  by  Shakspeare, 
whose  dream  of  Clarence  is  so  vivid  as  almost 
to  constitute  an  authority  on  the  subject : 

"As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
Oh,  Lord!  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown! 
W/iat  dreadful  noise  of  ivater  in  viiiie  ears! 
AVhat  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Metliought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

****** 

With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  hoicled  in  my  ears 
Such  Jddeous  cries  that  ivith  the  very  7ioise 
I  trembling  leaked^  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  wliat  I  was  in  hell." 

Smells,  like  sounds,  when  real,  will  suggest 
dreams.  A  London  physician,  visiting  a  coun- 
try patient,  was  compelled  to  sleep  at  a  grocer's 
in  a  small  room  over  the  store.  The  grocer  had 
that  day  opened  a  box  of  rank  old  cheese,  the 
Savor  of  whicli  impregnated  the  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  physician  found  it  hard  to  sleep. 
A  party  of  busy  rats  gnawing  the  wainscoting 
of  his  chamber  likewise  contributed  to  keep  him 
awake.  After  some  weary  hours,  however,  fa- 
tigue overpowered  his  senses  and  he  fell  asleep, 
lie  dreamed  that  he  was  in  some  barbarous 
country.  Charged  with  a  political  offense,  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  im])risoned  in  a  huge  cheese. 
This  severe  doom  was  only  part  of  his  sufferings, 
for  lie  had  no  sooner  been  installed  in  his  new 
abode  tlian  a  legion  of  rats  assailed  the  cheese, 
and,  gnawing  their  way  through  it,  began  to 
fasten  on  his  naked  body.     In  his  nightmare  he 


could  not  drive  them  away,  and  he  suffered 
agony  until  bodily  suffering  from  nausea  and 
headache  became  severe  enough  to  wake  him. 

The  smell  of  flowers  is  known  to  suggest 
dreams  of  the  country,  and  other  dreams  of  a 
very  different  character — for  which,  among  other 
reasons,  doctors  invariably  object  to  large  bou- 
quets in  bedchambers.  A  bottle  of  eau  de  Co- 
logne held  to  the  nose  of  a  sleeper  caused  a 
dream  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  which  was  the  scene 
of  various  adventures,  and  then  led  the  dreamer, 
who  had  traveled  in  Egypt,  to  the  city  of  Cairo, 
famous  for  its  bad  smells. 

The  duration  of  dreams  is  one  of  their  most 
curious  features.  NotAvithstanding  the  apparent 
length  of  some  dreams,  and  the  various  transi- 
tions and  successive  actions  of  the  dreamer,  it 
is  generally  held  that  the  actual  space  of  time 
occupied  by  each  dream  does  not  exceed  a  few 
seconds.  This  is  partially  proved  by  reference 
to  dreams  caused  by  noises,  one  or  two  of  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  firing  of  a  gun 
wakes  the  sleeper;  he  is  wide  awake  before  the 
smoke  has  vanished;  and  yet  the  noise  has  sug- 
gested a  dream  in  which  he  has  lived  and  acted 
for  days  and  even  weeks.  In  Lord  Brougham's 
"Discourse  on  Natural  Theology"  he  describes 
an  author  dictating  to  an  amanuensis.  The  au- 
thor dictates  a  sentence;  then,  overpowered  by 
fatigue,  drops  asleep,  and  is  wakened  by  the 
secretary  repeating  the  last  word  of  the  sentence 
as  a  signal  that  he  has  got  it  down.  Not  more 
than  two  or  three  seconds  have  elapsed,  yet  in 
that  time  the  sleeper  has  had  dreams  "extend- 
ing through  half  a  lifetime."  In  another  place 
the  same  writer,  who  in  his  youth  worked  very 
hard,  describes  his  eflforts  to  complete  a  certain 
work  in  spite  of  bodily  exhaustion.  He  had  a 
basin  of  cold  water  beside  him,  and  Avhen  he 
felt  sleep  overpowering  him  would  plunge  his 
head  into  it.  More  than  once,  he  says,  he  slej^t 
with  his  head  in  the  basin,  and  dreamed  long 
and  elaborate  dreams,  though,  of  course,  his  im- 
mersion must  have  been  limited  by  seconds,  as 
he  could  not  draw  breath  with  his  head  under 
water.  Mr.  Babbage,  the  famous  mathemati- 
cian, traveling  with  a  friend  in  Italy,  fell  asleep 
from  excessive  weariness  in  his  carriage,  and 
dreamed  not  one  dream  but  a  succession  of 
dreams  concerning  his  friends  in  England ;  Avhen 
he  awoke  he  found  that  his  companion  was  an- 
swering a  question  he  had  put  just  before  he  fell 
asleep;  so  that  his  slumber  could  not  have  last- 
ed many  seconds.  Lord  Holland,  overpowered 
by  fatigue  while  a  friend  was  reading  to  him, 
fell  asleep,  and  had  a  dream  which  took  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  commit  to  paper;  yet  when 
he  woke  he  found  that  he  had  not  missed  a  sen- 
tence of  the  work  that  was  being  read  to  him. 

Dreamers  are  seldom  conscious  of  the  lajisc 
of  time  in  their  dreams.  Events  succeed  each 
other  confusedly,  like  scenes  in  a  play,  and  dis- 
tance is  traveled  with  the  ra])idity  of  thought. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  cases  of  severe  night- 
mare, note  is  taken  of  the  seeming  duration  of 
the  suffering.     The  Count  de  Lavalette,  sleep- 
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ing  puiiifully  in  prison  in  troublous  times,  dream- 
ed thiit  he  stood  alone  in  tlic  Rue  St.  Honoro  at 
black  midnight.  A  dismal  and  depressing  sound 
began  to  fill  the  air.  All  at  once,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  street,  he  saw  a  troop  of  horse  ap- 
proaching him,  horses  and  men  all  flayed.  The 
riders  held  torches  in  their  hands,  which  shed  a 
(itful  glare  on  their  skinless  faces  and  bloody 
muscles.  Their  eyes  rolled  fearfully  in  their 
sockets,  and  their  mouths  opened  to  the  jaw- 
bone on  either  side.  Pale  and  disheveled  wo- 
men appeared  at  the  windows,  and  filled  the  air 
with  piteous  groans.  The  Count,  overwhelmed 
with  horror,  tried  to  fly,  but,  as  usual  in  night- 
mare, found  that  he  had  no  command  over  his 
limbs,  and  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  For  five 
hours  the  procession  of  flayed  horsemen  con- 
tinued, each  rider  as  he  passed  casting  baleful 
looks  at  the  dreamer.  They  were  followed  by 
troops  of  artillery,  the  caissons  covered  with 
bleeding  and  quivering  corpses.  Almost  choked 
by  his  sensations,  the  dreamer  was  gasping  for 
breath  when  the  great  iron  gates  of  the  prison 
in  which  he  lay  closed  with  a  clang  which  woke 
him.  It  was  two  or  three  minutes  past  twelve, 
and  the  guard  had  just  been  relieved.  He  then 
remem!)ered  that  before  falling  asleep  he  had 
heard  the  gate  open  at  midnight  precisely  to 
admit  the  relief.  He  had  been  about  two  min- 
utes asleep. 

What  is  the  use  of  dreams?  is  a  question 
which  philosophers  and  gossips  have  vainly  tried 
to  answer  any  time  these  two  thousand  years. 
When  dreams  were  admitted  to  be  inspired  from 
Heaven  the  answer  was  easy ;  but  when  the  Fa- 
thers proved  that  the  devil  inspired  dreams  too, 
good  people  were  in  a  quandary.  Mercutio 
might  say — 

"  They  are  tho  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  notliing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Wliich  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  tlie  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind  who  woos 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  nortli." 

But  Iionest  dreamers  have  always  had  a  hanker- 
ing notion  that  they  meant  something.  Were 
not  the  old  books  full  of  wise  dreams — of  dreams 
which  gave  warning  of  danger — of  dreams  which 
])ointed  out  the  royal  road  to  fortune — of  dreams 
which  revealed  deadly  secrets?  To  this  day 
are  there  not  thousands  of  young  maidens  and 
soft  boys  who  vex  their  memory  in  trying  to  re- 
member their  dreams,  and  to  interpret  them  by 
the  old  rule — 

'^For  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,  my  dear?" 

There  lived,  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  at 
Ephcsus  and  elsewhere,  a  laborious  old  heathen 
n  imcd  Artemidorus,  who  made  it  the  business 
of  his  life  to  collect  accounts  of  dreams,  and  re- 
ports of  dream-interpreters.  What  he  learned 
he  told  in  a  book  called  "Oneirocritica,"  which 
was  published  once  or  twice  in  the  early  days 
of  printing,  and  nothing  worth  mentioning  has 
since  been  added  to  the  science.  Modern  ma- 
gicians, and  the  knaves  who  cozen  simple  rus- 
tics under  pretense  of  interpreting  their  dreams. 


derive  what  little  learning  they  possess  from 
modern  abridgments  of  Artemidorus.  Whether 
the  learned  Ephesian  was  worth  robbing  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  decide.  Bayle  says  that 
every  dream  which  he  undertakes  to  interpret  is 
susceptible  of  a  precisely  opposite  interpretation. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  his  rules  for  the  correct  un- 
derstanding of  dreams  have  been  so  long  accepted 
as  sound  that  some  of  them  may  be  worth  tran- 
scribing even  at  this  day. 

Be  it  known,  then,  young  and  anxious  dream- 
ers, that  if  you  dream  of  angling,  trouble  awaits 
you  ;  if  of  apes,  beware  of  secret  enemies ;  if, 
being  a  lady,  you  dream  you  have  a  beard,  you 
shall  speedily  be  married;  if  being  a  boy,  you 
have  the  like  dream,  you  shall  soon  make  your 
way  in  the  world  ;  if  you  dream  of  bees,  it  sig- 
nifies profit  and  wealth,  unless  they  sting  you 
(which  they  generally  do  in  dreams),  in  which 
case  beware  of  vexation  and  trouble.      If  you 
dream  you  arc  buried,  you  shall  be  rich  ;  if  of 
card-playing,  you  shall  lose  money,  but  succeed 
in  love  ;  if  of  a  cat,  beware  of  a  thief;   if  of 
chickens,  beware  of  loss  and  damage  ;  if  of  deer, 
you  will  have  a  fight  or  lawsuit ;  if  of  the  devil, 
you  will  probably  be  persecuted  by  Government ; 
if  of  drinking  warm  water,  you  are  in  a  bad  way, 
and  nothing  can  be  worse,  unless  you  dream  of 
drinking  vinegar,  in  which  case  you  had  better 
give  up  at  once :  white  wine  and  milk  aVe  the 
only  tipple  for  dreamers,  for  they  mean  health 
and  prosperity.     If  you  dream  of  an  eagle,  you 
shall  be  promoted,  unless  the  bird  lights  on  your 
head,  in  which  case  you  had  better  get  measured 
for  your  coffln  at  once ;  if  of  eggs,  you  shall 
have  profit,  unless  they  are  broken,  when  they 
mean  loss;  if  of  washing  your  face,  you  are  go- 
ing to  repent  of  your  sins ;  if  of  pleasant  fields, 
you  arc  going  to  be  well  married ;   if  of  figs, 
you  shall  have  joy  and  pleasure  ;  if  of  torches, 
your  love  shall  be  crowned  with  joy ;  if  of  ap- 
ples, you  shall  live  long;    if  of  cherries,  you 
shall  be  crossed  in  love ;  if  of  frogs,  you  will  be 
bored  by  babblers  ;  if  of  the  funeral  of  a  great 
man,  you  are  going  to  inherit  property ;  if  of 
goats,  don't  think  of  going  to  sea  ;  if  of  gold, 
expect  joy  and  honor,  unless  in  your  dream  you 
are  troubled  to  know  where  to  put  your  money, 
which  signifies  that  your  wife  will  rob  you.     If 
a  man  dreams  he  is  hanged,  he  is  sure  to  pros- 
per.    No  dream,  on  the  whole,  is  better  than 
this;  all  authorities  agree  that  hanging  implies 
honor,  wealth,  and  fame.    If  you  dream  of  hun- 
ger, expect  wealth  ;  if  of  keys,  you  will  shortly 
fly  into  a  rage ;  if  of  killing  a  man,  your  busi- 
ness will  increase;  if  of  knives,  you  will  have 
a  "sharp,  short,  and  decisive"  quarrel ;  if  of  a 
dark-lantern,  beware  of  poverty  ;  if  of  lawsuits, 
you  shall  have  trouble,  anger,  and  expense ;  if 
of  a  lion,  you  shall  meet  a  great  soldier ;  if  of  a 
looking-glass,  you  shall  have  children  if  you  are 
married,  and  a  mate,  if  you  are  single ;  if  of  a 
mare,  you  will   shortly  espouse   a    "beautiful 
young  woman  who  will  be  delightful  and  com- 
fortable to  you ;"  if  of  marriage,    beware  of 
sickness  and  even  death ;  if  of  woods,  valleys, 
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and  mountains,  you  will  have  trouble ;  if  of  mu- 
sic, you  may  expect  good  news ;  if  of  your  nose, 
expect  an  increase  of  wisdom,  but  if  you  dj-eam 
that  your  nose  is  off,  you  arc  in  a  bad  way  in- 
deed, and  your  wife  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  It  is  unlucky  to  dream  of  a  nosegay,  but  a 
great  thing  to  dream  of  onions,  which  mean  hid- 
den treasure,  or  of  nuts,  wliich  imply  fortune. 
If  you  dream  of  oysters,  you  shall  suffer  from 
hunger ;  if  of  partridges,  avoid  your  lady  ac- 
quaintances, or  they  wdll  do  you  a  mischief;  if 
of  peaches,  you  Mill  not  need  a  doctor ;  if  of 
pigeons,  you  will  be  happy  at  home,  unless  the 
pigeons  are  wild,  in  which  ease  they  mean  fast 
ladies,  and  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  them 
the  better.  "When  a  man  dreams  of  falling  over 
a  precipice  he  had  best  insure  his  property  at 
once  with  a  good  company  ;  when  of  a  pine-tree, 
you  are  going  to  be  idle ;  when  of  a  rainbow, 
your  circumstances  are  going  to  change,  and  if 
poor,  you  are  to  be  rich,  and  vice  versa;  when 
of  riding  on  horseback,  you  will  come  to  shame ; 
when  of  silk^  you  will  win  honor ;  when  of  sil- 
ver, you  will  lose  money ;  when  of  wasps,  you 
will  be  envied ;  when  of  writing,  you  will  prob- 
ably be  indicted,  and  if  yon  are  guilty,  you  had 
better  lose  no  time  in  making  your  way  to  some 
country  with  which  we  have  no  extradition 
treaty. 

The  Turks,  great  dreamers  in  their  way,  had 
their  own  system  of  dream-reading,  which  is  at 
least  as  well  worth  attention  as  the  Critica  of  Ar- 
temidorus.  They  say  that  if  you  dream  of  roast 
meat,  you  will  have  little  profit  and  much  care ; 
if  of  a  plastered  house,  you  will  soon  be  in  your 
tomb  ;  if  of  oranges,  you  will  have  virtuous  chil- 
dren ;  if  of  shaving,  you  will  come  to  grief;  if 
of  whiskers,  you  will  run  in  debt ;  if  of  marry- 
ing a  little  dark  girl,  you  will  marry  a  rich  wo- 
man who  will  soon  die ;  if  of  a  black  mare,  you 
will  win  a  wealthy  bride ;  if  of  killing  an  ass, 
you  will  discover  treasure;  and  so  on.  The 
principle  most  strongly  enforced  by  the  Moslem 
dream  critics  is  this :  If  you  wake  and  remem- 
ber that  you  have  dreamed,  be  careful,  before 
you  arise  or  try  to  collect  your  dreams,  to  spit 
on  the  left  side  and  pray  for  the  protection  of 
Allah.     This  will  neutralize  many  evil  dreams. 

An  old  rule,  which' has  given  comfort  to  many 
a  forlorn  damsel,  teaches  young  women  how  to 
foresee  the  husbands  they  shall  have.  They 
must  sleep  in  another  county,  and  fasten  the 
left  garter  round  the  right  limb,  leaving  on  the 
stocking,  and  knit  it  in  its  place  witli  five  knots. 
Before  sleeping  they  must  repeat  the  following 
words : 

''Tills  knot  I  knit 
To  know  the  thing  I  kno^v  not  yet, 
Tliat  I  may  hco 

The  mnu  thnt  Kliall  my  hupb:\n(l  be, 
Ildw  he  goes  and  wliat  he  wcar:^, 
And  what  he  docs  all  da)-3  and  years," 

If  this  will  be  carefully  obeyed  the  young 
lady,  we  are  told,  is  sure  to  see  in  her  dream 
licr  future  husband,  bearing  about  him  some 
imj)lemcnt  of  his  trade.     If  he  is  a  soldier,  he 


will  have  his  sword  drawn;  if  a  doctor,  he  will 
be  seen  preparing  a  mild  pui*ge ;  if  a  tailor,  he 
will  probably  hold  his  siiears  and  cast  a  know- 
ing glance  at  the  lady's  skirt;  if  a  sea-captain, 
he  will  be  bawling  about  "Luff'!"  and  "Port 
there  I"  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  etc.,  etc. 

Gradgrind,  who  despises  all  these  dream- 
readings,  and  who,  when  he  remembers  his 
dreams,  gruffly  observes  to  himself:  "Ah,  that 
was  the  fried  oysters ;"  or  "that  was  the  lobster 
salad  I  swallowed  at  3  a.3i.  at  Jones's  Ball,"  is 
still  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  some  use  in 
dreams.  For,  says  he,  it  is  of  dreams  as  of 
wine,  in  somnio  Veritas,  In  dreams  rogues  dream 
of  cheating ;  pugilists  of  fisticuffs ;  Captain 
Wirz  of  blood-hounds;  Breckinridge  of  per- 
jury ;  Lothario  of  illicit  love  ;  Jenkins  of  pret- 
ty waiter-girls ;  Peter  O'Leum  of  flowing  wells ; 
Maretzek  of  crowded  audiences.  Every  man 
dreams  of  that  which  most  closely  touches  him. 
If,  therefore,  any  person  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ment is  in  doubt  w'ith  regard  to  his  natural  im- 
pulses he  can  satisfy  himself  by  consulting  his 
dreams.  They  will  tell  him  the  truth  regard- 
ing himself,  and  enable  him  to  realize  the  max- 
im of  the  stories.  Many  religious  persons,  of 
strong  conscientiousness,  have  thus  turned  their 
dreams  to  good  account  as  an  infallible  mirror 
of  their  inmost  thoughts. 

A  still  greater  number  of  persons,  fortified  by 
Biblical  precedent,  are  believers  in  dream-warn- 
ings. To  pass  over  the  cases  reported  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  warn- 
ing His  servants  by  means  of  dreams,  it  would 
be  easy  to  recapitulate  a  thousand  fairly-attested 
modern  cases,  in  which  the  future  appears  to 
have  been  revealed  in  dreams.  To  cite  a  iQw 
onl3\  William  Penn  relates  that  on  a  visit  to 
Lady  Dean,  wife  of  Admiral  Dean,  her  lady- 
ship described  a  dream  she  had  had  of  l)er  hus- 
band the  Admiral.  He  was  walking  his  quar- 
ter-deck, giving  animated  instructions  to  his 
officers,  when  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  and 
drove  his  arm  into  his  side.  Forty-eiglit  hours 
afterward  Lady  Dean  received  the  news  that  her 
husband  had  in  efiect  perished  in  precisely  the 
manner  described.  The  Governor  of  Dover 
had  a  warning  in  a  dream  to  arrest  and  detain 
a  certain  man  who  would  apply  on  the  follow- 
ing day  for  a  pass  to  visit  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. The  man  appeared  in  due  course,  and 
was  detained  by  the  Governor  greatly  to  his  as- 
tonishment. His  companions  set  sail  iu  the 
packet  for  Calais;  a  storm  came  on,  and  they 
were  all  drowned.  The  man  who  was  saved  by 
being  detained  was  Dr.  Harvey,  who  afterward 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Lady 
D'Acre  had  a  nephew  staying  with  her  of  whom 
she  was  very  fond.  He  was  to  go  one  morning 
with  three  or  four  friends  to  Inchkcith  to  lish. 
On  the  night  previous  Lady  D'Acre  woke  her 
husband  with  a  scream,  saying:  "The  boat  is 
sinking;  oh,  save  them!"  Having  C(»nij)oscd 
herself  to  slcej>,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  she 
awoke  again  in  agony,  crying,  "I  sec  the  boat 
is  going  down  I"    Her  husband  soollicd  her,  and 
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again  she  fell  asleep.  A  third  time  she  sprang 
up  in  bed,  screaming:  "The  boat  is  sunk,  they 
are  all  lost ! "  Struck  by  the  third  repetition  of 
so  fearful  a  dream  she  arose,  threw  on  her  wrap- 
ping-gown, went  to  her  nephew's  room,  and  ex- 
torted of  him  a  promise  that  he  would  not  go  on 
the  fishing-party.  He  did  not  go ;  and  his  com- 
panions, who  went,  were  all  drowned. 

Adam  Rogers,  a  small  inn-keeper  at  Portlaw, 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  dreamed  that  at  a  par- 
ticular spot  on  the  road  near  his  house,  he  saw 
two  travelers  walking,  one  small  and  sickly  the 
other  large  and  powerful.  He  had  barely  taken 
notice  of  them  when  he  saw  the  small  man  mur- 
der his  companion.  The  shock  woke  him.  He 
mentioned  tiie  dream  to  his  wife,  and  afterward 
to  his  parish  priest.  Next  afternoon  he  was 
filled  with  consternation  at  seeing  tlie  two  iden- 
tical men  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  dream  enter 
his  inn.  The  small  sickly  man  had  a  meek  ap- 
pearance, and  carried  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  on  his  person  ;  the  large  man  had  a  fero- 
cious countenance,  and  appeared  to  be  penni- 
less. Impressed  by  his  dream,  when  the  trav- 
elers arose  to  go  Rogers  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  small  man  to  remain  overnight  at  his  inn, 
but  did  not  succeed.  The  pair  d'eparted  to- 
gether, and  next  day,  at  the  place  seen  by 
Rogers  in  his  dream,  the  body  of  the  smaller 
man  was  found  almost  hacked  to  pieces.  His 
assassin  had  rifled  his  pockets  and  even  taken 
some  of  his  clothes.  Rogers  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  the  police,  chase  was  given,  and 
the  large  ferocious  man  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted  of  the  murder.  On  the  trial  Rogers 
gave  his  evidence,  specifying  the  dress  of  the 
two  men  with  such  particularity  that  the  prisoner 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  take  such  particular 
notice  of  two  casual  strangers  ? 

"I  had  a  particular  reason,"  replied  Rogers, 
"  but  I'm  ashamed  to  mention  it." 

The  Court  insisting  he  should  state  the  rea- 
son, he  told  them  his  dream,  and  produced  the 
parish  priest  to  whom  he  had  related  it  before 
the  murder.  It  had  much  weight  with  the  jury, 
and  after  the  sentence  the  culprit  confessed  that 
it  was  accurate  in  every  particular. 

The  vicar  of  an  English  parish  lost  his  son,  a 
fine  young  man  of  seventeen.  Two  nights  after 
the  funeral  the  father  dreamed  that  his  son  was 
rising  from  his  coffin  with  his  shroud  spotted 
with  blood,  and  crying:  "Father,  father!  come 
and  defend  me !"  He  awoke  in  a  profuse  per- 
spiration ;  but  composing  himself  to  sleep,  had 
the  same  dream  repeated — the  dead  boy  crying 
aloud:  "Father!  they  are  mangling  my  body 
in  my  coffin !"  Struck  by  this  repetition  of  so 
baleful  a  dream,  the  vicar  arose,  and  at  day- 
liglit  went  to  the  sexton's  or  clerk's  for  the  keys 
of  the  vault.  The  clerk  excused  himself,  say- 
ing that  one  of  the  keys  had  been  broken  in  the 
lock,  and  that  his  son  had  gone  to  the  black- 
smith's to  have  the  lock  picked.  This  story 
aggravated  the  vicar's  solicitude.  Impelled  by 
the  worst  misgivings,  he  procured  men  and 
crow-bars  and  beat  in   the  door  of  the  vault. 


Within  a  horrible  talc  was  revealed.  The  dead 
boy's  coffin  had  been  taken  from  the  recess 
where  it  had  been  laid,  and  placed  on  the  brick 
floor.  The  lid  had  been  unscrewed,  and  the 
body  was  exposed  to  view ;  the  head  had  been 
raised,  the  broad  ribbon  which  sustained  the 
lower  jaw  had  been  removed,  and  the  vicar  saw 
with  a  horror  which  can  be  imagined  that  his 
son's  teeth,  which  were  very  fine  and  white, 
had  all  been  extracted.  In  those  days  dentists 
used  dead  men's  teeth. 

In  Burton's  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  a 
case,  of  the  year  1831,  is  mentioned  in  which 
the  ends  of  justice  arc  said  to  have  been  fur- 
thered by  a  dream.  A  Highlander  was  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  a  peddler.  It  was  important 
to  discover  what  the  murderer  had  done  with 
the  pack.  A  village  tailor  named  Frazcr  there- 
upon volunteered  to  show  where  the  pack  was, 
and  -when  interrogated  as  to  the  source  of  his 
knowledge,  said  that  he  had  dreamed  of  the 
murder,  and  that  a  voice  had  declared  to  him  : 

"The  merchant's  pack  is  lying  in  a  cairn  of 
stones  near  the  M'Leod's  house." 

In  an  American  court,  at  the  present  day, 
such  evidence  would  be  likely  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  the  witness  knew  more  about  the 
crime  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge.  The 
Scotch  court  and  jury  paid  much  attention  to 
the  dream,  and  other  more  substantial  evidence 
being  adduced  M'Leod  was  duly  hanged. 

The  mother  of  T.  Noel  Paton  dreamed  that 
she  was  standing  in  a  long  gallery  with  her  hus- 
band by  her  side,  and  her  children  ranged  around 
her,  evidently  waiting  for  something  to  appear. 
That  something  soon  came,  in  the  shape  of  a 
little,  crooked  old  man,  whom  Mrs.  Paton  at 
once  recognized  as  Death.  He  bore  not  a 
scythe  but  an  axe,  with  which  he  clove  to  the 
ground  two  daughters  of  the  family,  and  then 
disappeared.  Mrs.  Paton  awoke  in  agony,  and 
well  remembering  her  dream,  convinced  herself 
that  her  children  were  to  be  murdered.  A  dis- 
charged servant  of  her  husband's  had  threatened 
the  family,  and  was  known  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Every  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  house  being  entered  by  night ;  the  chil- 
dren were  closely  watched ;  but  pending  all  these 
precautions,  scarlet-fever  broke  out  in  the  family, 
and  the  two  daughters  whom  Death  had  struck 
down  in  the  dream  were  in  effi^ct  carried  off  by 
the  disease. 

It  would  be  easy  to  recite  hundreds  of  such 
cases.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  when  we 
dream  of  drowning  we  must  not  go  to  sea ;  and 
when  we  dream  of  murder  we  must  straightway 
have  somebody  arrested  ?  By  no  means.  In 
a  great  majority  of  the  well-authenticated  cases 
of  dream-warnings,  the  mind  of  the  dreamer  has 
been  dwelling  on  the  probability  of  the  event  be- 
fore sleep  occurred.  A  man  fears  his  house  will  be 
burned,  dreams  it  is  burned,  and  finds  his  dream 
true.  An  anxious  mother  fears  that  her  son  will 
be  killed  in  battle,  dreams  she  sees  him  die,  and 
finds  her  dream  come  true,  when  she  learns  that 
he  and  three-fourths  of  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
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ment  have  actually  fallen.  A  merchant  is  un- 
easy about  the  solvency  of  his  debtor,  dreams  he 
has  failed,  and  when  he  does  fail,  feels  that  he 
had  a  dream-warning.  The  value  of  these  warn- 
ings would  be  more  accurately  seen  if  we  had 
any  record  of  unfulfilled  dreams.  But  when  a 
man  dreams  his  house  is  burned,  and  it  isn't; 
that  his  son  is  dead,  and  he  turns  up  as  hearty 
as  ever;  that  his  debtor  ftiils,  and  he  pays  up  in 
full  principal  and  interest,  the  false  dreams  are 
ftirgotten.  It  is  only  the  odd  coincidences  of 
fancy  and  fact  which  are  remembered.  If,  as 
the  authorities  say,  each  dream  consumes  less 
than  five  seconds  of  time,  and  sleepers  are  never 
without  a  dream  in  their  mind,  every  person  who 
sleeps  eight  hours  must  have  in  that  time  more 
that  5760  distinct  dreams  —  over  two  million 
dreams  in  a  year.  Such  a  number  will  almost 
admit  of  eveiy  possible  future  casualty  being  fore- 
shadowed in  a  dream.  Some  few  out  of  so  great 
a  number  must  surely  come  true,  and  these  alone 
arc  likely  to  be  remembered. 

There  have  been  dreams  which  it  is  difficult 
to  explain,  and  which  it  would  be  unwarrantable, 
in  the  present  condition  of  psychology,  to  dis- 
miss as  incredil)le.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
real  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  the 
mind  that  we  must  be  careful  in  disbelieving. 
There  is  in  Swaffham  Church,  in  Norfolkshire, 
England,  a  monument  to  a  tinker  Avho  died  two 
or  three  centuries  since.  This  man  dreamed 
thrice  tliat  if  he  went  to  London  and  stood  on 
London  Bridge  he  would  receive  information 
of  value.  Struck  by  the  dream  he  packed  up  a 
few  clothes,  journeyed  to  London — a  severe  un- 
dertaking in  those  days — and  took  up  his  station  on 
London  Bridge,  where  he  kept  watch  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  was  accosted  by 
a  passer-by,  to  whom,  in  mortification  of  soul, 
he  imparted  his  dream.  The  stranger  smiled 
and  said : 

"You  had  better  go  home,  and  hereafter  pay 
no  attention  to  your  dreams.  I  myself,  were  I 
disposed  to  put  faith  in  such  things,  might  even 
now  be  making  a  journey  to  a  place  called  Swaflf- 
ham,  in  Norfolk  ;  fori  dreamed  three  times  this 
week  that  under  an  apple-tree,  in  a  garden  on 
the  north  side  of  that  town,  I  should  find  a  lot 
of  money  ;  but  I  have  something  better  to  do 
than  to  pay  attention  to  such  fancies.  Better  go 
home  and  attend  to  your  business,  my  friend." 

Tlie  tinker  went  home,  repaired  to  the  spot 
indicated,  dug,  and  unearthed  an  iron  chest  full 
of  money.  On  the  chest  was  an  inscription, 
which,  being  deciphered,  read  : 

'■'•  Where  this  stood 
Is  another  twice  as  good." 

Needless  to  say  that  the  tinker  dug  again,  un- 
earthed a  pot  twice  as  large  as  the  first,  full  of 
f^old  coin,  became  a  leading  citizen  of  the  place, 
and  built  a  new  chancel  to  the  church. 

A  bishop  of  Gloucester  testifies  that  the  mur- 
derers of  a  Mr.  Stockden,  who  was  assassinated 
in  liis  own  house  and  robbed,  were  discovered 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  Greenwood,  who 
dreamed  of  them  and  of  tlie  place  where  they 


were.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  dream 
about  each  of  them — there  were  four  or  five  con- 
cerned in  the  deed — and  on  each  occasion  she 
was  shown  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
found.  Guided  by  her  information  the  police 
took  them  all,  and  they  were  tried,  found  guilty, 
and,  after  confession,  duly  executed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  the  story  of  a  Scotch 
land-owner  who  was  sued  for  tithes  by  a  noble 
family.  The  land-owner  was  convinced  that  his 
father  had  paid  a  large  sum  in  commutation  of 
these  tithes ;  but  he  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  the  fact  among  his  father's  papers,  and,  after 
much  fruitless  search,  started  to  Edinburgh  to 
settle  the  case.  On  the  way  he  dreamed  that 
his  father  appeared  to  him,  and  explained  the 
matter. 

"You  are  right,  my  son,"  said  the  father; 
"I  did  pay  off  these  tithes,  and  the  papers  are 
in  the  hands  of  Mr. ,  who  was  then  an  at- 
torney, but  has  now  retired  from  business,  and 
is  living  at  Inveresk. " 

The  son  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  ■ ;  but 

he  hastened  to  Inveresk,  found  the  retired  at- 
torney, and  got  the  papers. 

Assuming  that  Sir  Walter  told  the  truth,  when 
he  said  that  the  son  had  never  heard  of  the  ex- 
attorney  before,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain this  and  many  similar  dreams  which  might 
be  cited,  except  upon  the  theory  that  "second- 
sight"  does  occasionally  mix  m  ith  dreams. 

It  is  Avell  known  to  physicians  that  patients 
in  delirium,  and  people  who  talk  in  their  sleep, 
seldom  tell  secrets.  This  is  not  the  case  in 
novels  :  in  such  works  the  hero  and  heroine  in- 
variably let  slip  the  fatal  words  in  an  attack  of 
brain-fever  or  a  troubled  dream.  But,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  in  real  life,  a  sort  of  instinct  protects 
dreamers  and  delirious  persons  from  indiscre- 
tions. There  are  exceptions,  however.  A  man 
was  murdered  in  a  brewery.  No  clew  to  the 
murderer  could  be  obtained,  and  for  seven  years 
the  dreadful  secret  was  undiscovered.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  two  of  the  workmen  in  the  brew- 
ery were  sleeping  together.  One  of  them,  groan- 
ing in  his  sleep,  said, 

"It  is  now  full  seven  years  ago." 

"  What  was  seven  years  ago  ?"  asked  his  com- 
panion, who  was  awake,  and  probably  thought 
the  otlier  was  awake  likewise. 

"  I  put  him,"  replied  the  murderer,  very  dis- 
tinctly, "under  the  boiling  vat." 

Horror-stricken,  the  recipient  of  this  startling 
confidence  immediately  imparted  it  to  a  magis- 
trate ;  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  mur- 
derer was  arrested,  and  convicted  of  tlie  crime. 

For  all  this,  detectives  don't  rely  much  on 
making  prisoners  talk  in  their  sleep.  An  in- 
stinctive cunning  always  checks  them  when  list- 
eners expect  tliem  to  tell  secrets. 

A  very  curious  case,  touching  the  responsi- 
bility of  persons  for  acts  committed  in  a  dream, 
was  decided  not  long  since  in  England.  A 
woman  dreamed  her  house  was  on  fire,  and  to 
save  her  child  threw  it  out  of  window.  It  was 
killed.      She  was  arrested,  and  committed  for 
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trial  by  the  magistrate,  who  took  the  ground 
that  to  release  her  even  on  bail  would  consti- 
tute a  dangerous  precedent,  as  every  murderer 
might  plead  that  he  did  the  deed  in  his  sleep. 
Tlie  Recorder,  however,  charged  the  Grand  Jury 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  she  committed 
the  act  in  an  honest  desire  to  save  the  child's 
life,  she  ought  not  to  be  held  guilty  of  criminal 
intent,  and  they  accordingly  threw  out  the  bill 
against  her.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  next  young 
lady  who  is  jilted  and  murders  her  lover.  She 
must  ])lead  she  did  it  in  her  sleep. 

An  ingenious  French  psychologist  submitted 
to  various  experiments  with  a  view  to  test  the 
external  causes  of  dreams.  Taking  plenty  of 
exercise,  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  his  as- 
sistant then  went  to  work.  After  each  experi- 
ment the  dreamer  was  awaked,  and  told  his 
dream  before  the  assistant  revealed  what  had 
been  done  to  cause  it.  The  following  were  among 
the  results : 

1.  His  nose  and  lips  were  tickled  with  a  feath- 
er. He  dreamed  that  he  was  subjected  to  hor- 
rible tortures,  and  the  skin  torn  from  his  cheeks 
and  lips. 

2.  A  match  was  lit  close  to  his  face.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  ship  of  war,  and  that 
the  magazine  exploded. 

3.  His  neck  was  pinched.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  blistered,  and  had  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  doctor  who  applied  the  blister. 

4.  A  hot  iron  was  held  near  his  face.  He 
dreamed  of  the  Chauffeurs,  a  gang  of  robbers 
who  used  to  extort  money  from  people  by  burn- 
ing their  feet  with  hot  irons.  Passing  on  from 
this,  he  dreamed  that  he  had  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Madame  D'Abrantes,  who  describes 
the  Chauffeurs. 

5.  A  drop  of  water  was  made  to  fall  on  his 
forehead.  He  dreamed  of  intense  thirst  and  of 
Italy. 

6.  A  liglit  surrounded  by  red  paper  was  passed 
before  his  eyes.  He  dreamed  he  was  at  sea  in 
a  terrible  storm,  and  Avent  over  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  a  storm  he  had  really  seen  at  sea. 

An  officer  in  the  Louisburg  expedition,  in  the 
last  century,  could  be  made  to  dream  almost  any 
thing  by  whispering  in  his  ear.  He  was  made 
to  fight  a  duel,  and  actually  fired  a  pistol  that 
was  placed  in  his  hand.  He  was  told  he  had 
fallen  overboard,  when  he  began  to  struggle 
violently.  He  was  then  told  that  a  shark  was 
pursuing  him,  and  that  he  must  dive  for  his 
life.  He  instantly  sprang  from  his  bed  to  the 
floor,  bruising  himself  severely,  and  awakening 
himself  of  course.  While  sleeping  in  a  tent  he 
was  made  to  believe  he  was  in  action,  and  that 
the  enemy's  fire  was  very  hot.  One  after  an- 
other he  was  told  that  his  comrades  were  fall- 
ing ;  at  last  he  was  assured  that  the  man  next 
to  himself  had  been  hit,  whereupon  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  ran  out  of  the  tent,  and  stumbled 
over  the  tent-ropes. 

If  this  officer  had  taken  the  precaution  of  con- 
suming a  small  quantity  of  aniseed  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,  he  might  perha.ps  have  escaped  his 


tormentors.  There  are  doctors  who  say  that 
aniseed  is  a  preventive  of  nightmare. 

Man  enjoys  no  monopoly  of  dreaming.  Horses, 
dogs,  birds,  and  probably  all  manner  of  animals 
dream. 

"The  staghouncls,  weary  with  the  cha.-;*', 
•   Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged  in  dreams  the  forest  race 
From  Teviot  stone  to  Eskdale  Moor." 

Young  dogs  while  teething  dream  most  painful- 
ly, and  seem  very  subject  to  nightmare.  Their 
grandfather,  meanwhile,  lying  on  the  watch  in 
his  kennel,  or  by  the  hall-door,  will  dream  of 
midnight  intruders,  spring  up,  dart  off  in  the 
supposed  direction  of  the  enemy,  and  presently 
return  with  a  sheepish  expression  of  counte- 
nance, saying  mutely  as  plain  as  face  can  speak : 

*'Toot!  toot!  What  a  fool  I  was!  I've 
been  dreaming  again." 

Cows  while  suckling  a  calf  are  subject  to  ex- 
citing dreams,  which  often  wake  them,  and 
cause  them  to  dash  about  in  frenzy  in  their 
stall  or  shed.     Dryden  tells  us  that 

"■The  little  birds  ia  dreams  their  songs  repeat." 
And  the  author  of  the  "Domestic  Habits  of 
Birds"  asserts  that  he  has  heard  many  song- 
birds sing  sweetly,  though  in  a  subdued  key, 
v/hcn  they  were  manifestly  asleep.  It  is  even 
said  that  fish  dream,  and  that  the  ground-shark 
may  occasionally,  in  delicious  slumber,  take  an 
imaginary  bite  out  of  a  fat  man's  leg. 

OLIVE  WEST. 

THE  snow  lay  every  where — a  v/hite  liglit 
over  all  the  landscape — but  Olive  West 
did  not  see  it,  though  she  looked  steadily 
out  of  the  window  with  her  dusky,  brooding 
eyes.  She  saw  instead  a  very  different  scene  : 
an  old  brown  house,  with  a  meadow  in  front, 
sloping  greenly  to  the  eastward;  a  hill  rising 
behind  it  to  the  west;  and  toward  the  south 
farm  lands  stretching  far  and  away.  Over  this 
scene  a  June  sun  burned.  Along  the  fences 
grew  flaming  scarlet  lilies,  and  honey-suckle 
loved  by  vagrant  bees.  Strawberries  wild  and 
sweet  were  ripe  in  the  meadow,  and  she  had 
been  out  to  gather  them,  and  was  walking  slow- 
ly home,  the  sunshine  in  her  hair,  her  eyes  up- 
lifted— shy  eyes  then,  with  hope  smiling  where 
memory  brooded  now — and  on  her  cheeks  swift 
flushes  answering  the  low  words  of  one  walking 
beside  her. 

That  was  her  last  happy  day. 

That  night,  like  a  bolt  shot  from  a  clear  sky, 
ruin  fell.  How  well  she  remembered  the  long 
summer  twilight  through  which  she  sat  waiting 
for  her  father  coming  home.  She  was  his  house- 
keeper. They  lived  alone,  they  two,  with  a  man 
and  his  wife  as  help  to  manage  the  farm  and 
serve  in  the  kitchen.  The  hum  of  their  voices 
came  to  her  for  a  while,  as  she  sat  alone ;  but 
when  the  twilight  was  over  and  the  moon  had 
risen  she  heard  them  go  creaking  up  the  back- 
stairs to  bed  ;  and  still  she  sat  on,  alone  but  not 
lonely.     Once  or  twice  she  wondered  vaguely 
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why  her  father  was  so  late,  but  it  caused  her  no 
uneasiness.  Her  thoughts  were  busy  with  her 
first  love  dream — she  was  recalling  every  word 
that  Mark  Rollins  had  said  that  day,  and  meet- 
ing again  the  look  in  his  eyes  when  he  whis- 
pered, 

' '  I  have  loved  you,  Olive,  ever  since  I  can 
remember." 

Her  pulses  thrilled  again  at  the  memory,  and 
she  felt  her  cheek  growing  hot  with  blushes. 
And  then  she  saw  her  father  fumbling  at  the 
gate.  Was  it  her  father  who  came  up  the  path 
so  slowly,  with  such  a  bent  figure,  such  tired, 
halting  steps  ?  It  was  not  like  cheery,  sanguine 
Jonathan  West.  She  saw  his  face  clearly  in 
the  moonlight,  white  and  set,  with  a  look  of 
awful  despair  hardening  every  lineament.  She 
crept  to  the  door  and  opened  it  noiselessly. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "what  is  the  matter? 
What  makes  you  look  so  ?  Here  I  am.  Come 
in  and  tell  me  what  it  is." 

He  groped  toward  her  and  looked  at  her  with 
that  fixed,  dreadful  look. 

"It  is  ruin,"  he  gasped,  huskily  —  "ruin 
which  has  overtaken  you!" 

"Mark  Bollins!"  she  questioned.  She  ut- 
tered the  name  involuntarily,  and  then  was 
glad  that  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  her. 

"Ruin,  child  !"  he  said  over  again,  in  a  low, 
hoarse  whisper,  which  blent  vaguely  with  the 
desolate  croak  of  the  night-birds,  and  the  wind 
stirring  with  slow  motion  the  tree-boughs. 

And  then  he  sat  down  beside  her  and  told 
her  the  story  of  his  crime.  It  would  seem  a 
small  thing,  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  defalca- 
tions, since  for  hundreds  of  thousands  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  thousands.  Speculation  had 
tempted  him ;  he  had  used  in  it  all  his  own 
ready  money,  and  then,  beguiled  beyond  his 
power  of  resistance  by  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment and  the  glittering  prizes  which  seemed 
always  just  within  his  reach,  he  had  appropria- 
ted some  ten  thousand  dollars — trust-money — 
belonging  to  the  manufacturing  Company  for 
which  he  was  at  once  treasurer  and  accountant. 
And  now  the  bubble  he  was  pursuing  had  burst, 
and  it  was  all  gone. 

Olive  drew  near  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  though  his  desperate  face  half  fright- 
ened her.  She  longed,  as  she  had  never  longed 
before,  for  the  mother  who  died  when  she  was 
a  baby  to  help  her  bear  this  burden.  But  she 
knew  all  depended  upon  her;  she  must  be  his 
sole  comforter — stand  between  him  and  the  bot- 
tomless gulf  of  utter  despair.  She  must  make 
him  feel,  first  of  all,  that  no  sorrow  or  crime 
could  separate  him  from  her  love.  She  bent 
over  him  and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  he  start- 
ed  almost  as  if  her  touch  had  stung  him. 

"  Olive,"  he  cried,  "you  must  not !  You  are 
l)ure  from  crime.  I  have  ruined  you,  but  I  will 
not  degrade  you." 

"You  do  not,  father.  To  forsake  you  in 
your  trouble  is  the  only  thing  that  could  degrade 
me.  And  I  understand  it  all.  I  know  you  did 
not  mean  to  sin.     You  felt  sure  of  paying  the 


money  back,  and  you  did  not  realize  what  you 
were  doing." 

He  looked  up  at  her,  his  face  lightening  a 
little. 

"I  thought  no  one  would  understand  that 
but  God.  The  world  won't  judge  me  as  you 
do,  Olive.  There's  nothing  I  can  do  now  to 
bring  matters  out  right.  I've  made  out  a  deed 
of  this  place  to  the  Company,  which  I  shall  leave 
here,  directed  to  Squire  Penrose.  They  may 
sell  to  the  best  advantage  they  can — farm  and 
house  and  furniture.  But  things  seldom  fetch 
what  they're  worth  at  auction,  and  the  full  val- 
ue of  it  all  won't  much  more  than  half  make 
their  loss  good.  There's  nothing  for  it  but  to 
run  away.  I  must  be  well  out  of  Derry  before 
daybreak.  I'll  get  every  thing  ready,  and  then 
call  up  Job  Lee  and  his  wife  and  sign  the  deed 
with  them  for  witnesses." 

' '  Going  away !     3fi(st  we  go  ?" 

"/  must.  You  don't  want  to  see  me  in 
State  Prison,  Olive?  Old  Rollins  is  a  stern 
man,  and  he  wouldn't  show  me  much  mercy. 
I  must  go  into  hiding — with  a  mark  on  my  fore- 
head as  black  as  Cain's.  I  think  every  one  who 
looks  at  me  will  knov/  what  I  have  done." 

Olive  thought  just  once  of  Mark  Rollins  and 
the  words  he  had  said  that  day.  Then  she  re- 
membered that  his  father  was  the  largest  stock- 
holder in  the  Derry  Falls  Company,  and  would 
be  the  heaviest  loser.  Between  her  and  Mark 
she  felt  that  all  would  be  over  in  any  case.  She 
looked  into  the  despairing  face  before  her  and 
answered, 

"Well,  father,  we  will  go.  Have  we  money 
enough  for  a  journey?" 

"Yes,  I  have  two  hundred  dollars,  which  I 
put  aside  when  I  began  to  fear  the  worst  might 
be  coming.  That  sum  won't  make  much  differ- 
ence to  the  Company,  and  it  may  save  me  from 
Weathersfield.  But  you  needn't  go,  Olive. 
I've  no  right  to  ask  you.  No  one  here  in  Der- 
ry will  be  hard  enough  to  fling  my  crime  in  your 
face,  I  think ;  and  you  could  get  something  to 
do  here  and  live  comfortably." 

She  took  his  hand  then  with  a  strong  pressure 
of  encouragement,  and  said,  cheerfully: 

"Father,  God  gave  us  to  each  other — let  us 
say  no  more  about  parting.  You  shall  see  that 
you  did  not  nourish  and  cherish  your  motlierless 
girl  all  these  years  for  nothing.  Come,  find  the 
things  you  want  to  take,  and  we'll  get  ready." 

Then  she  dragged  out  of  a  store  closet  two 
strong,  old-fashioned  trunks,  and  began  to  pack 
them  with  nervous  haste  In  an  hour  all  was 
done,  and  she  went  to  wake  Job  Lee  and  his 
wife. 

"It's  too  bad  to  call  you  up  after  your  day's 
work,"  Mr.  West  said,  with  his  usual  gentle 
manner  when  they  came  down  stairs,  "  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  want  you  to  wit- 
ness a  paper  I  am  going  to  sign,  and  then,  Job, 
I  shall  want  you  to  get  uj)  the  horses,  and  take 
Olive  and  me  and  those  two  trunks  'cross  coun- 
try to  Pentonville  Station.  We  are  going  away 
from  home  for  a  while,  and  we  must  calch  the 
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early  Boston  train,  which  leaves  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

Job  Lee  stared  in  silent  wonder,  while  Olive 
blessed  secretly  the  phlegmatic  temperament 
which  kept  him  from  asking  questions.  A 
shrewd  intuition  made  Mrs.  Lee  silent  also. 
She  only  said,  "God  bless  you!"  even  when 
Olive  kissed  her  good-by;  and  she  saw  them 
start  away  from  the  door  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  deed  had  been  signed,  sealed  np,  and  care- 
fully directed  to  Squire  Penrose,  the  village 
lawyer. 

That  ride  'cross  country,  between  one  o'clock 
and  three  in  that  June  morning,  Olive  would 
never  forget.  Years  afterward  she  used  to  live 
it  over  in  her  dreams  ;  plodding  along  behind 
the  two  steady -going  farm -horses,  with  Job 
Lee  sitting  silent  in  front,  looming  gigantically 
through  the  gray  shadows,  and  her  father  silent 
beside  her.  Before  they  stopped  at  Pentonville 
the  morning  light  had  begun  to  flush  the  clouds, 
and  the  wide  meadows,  wet  with  dew,  and  the 
blue,  misty  hills  had  begun  to  shine  with  the 
splendors  of  the  coming  dawn.  It  was  twenty 
minutes  of  three  when  they  stopped  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  West,  after  the  trunks  had  been 
deposited  upon  the  platform,  advised  Job  to 
drive  back  at  once,  and  get  a  little  rest  for  him- 
self and  the  horses  before  the  day's  work  began. 

The  man  obeyed  quietly ;  and  when  they  had 
watched  him  out  of  sight  Olive  turned  to  her 
father : 

"Are  we  going  to  Boston ?" 

"No — to  New  York.  The  trains  pass  each 
other  here,  and  no  one  Avill  notice  which  we 
take.  We  will  pay  our  fare  in  the  cars ;  and 
the  chief  risk  we  shall  have  to  run  is  that  the 
baggage-master  may  remember  where  he  checks 
for — though  in  the  crowd  that  is  not  likely.  We 
shall  have  time  enough,  too,  to  get  there  and 
get  settled  and  hid  away  befure  any  one  could 
find  us.  There's  no  telegraph  -  station  near 
Derry,  and  the  Company  may  not  discover  any 
thing  about  my  absence  till  toward  noon.  No, 
there's  not  much  risk."  But  his  lips  turned 
white  even  while  he  was  thus  trying  to  re- 
assure himself  and  her,  and  the  blind  terror 
that  mastered  him  now  and  then  shook  him  in 
its  grasp. 

Just  then  a  sleepy-looking  man  came  along 
jingling  his  checks ;  and  among  half  a  dozen 
people  who  were  waiting  for  the  two  trains  the 
Wests  got  their  trunks  labeled  for  New  York. 

Once  in  the  cars  all  the  man's  energy  seemed 
to  desert  him.  It  had  sustained  him  so  far 
through  the  details  of  a  plan  matured  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  his  affairs  were  going 
wrong.  But  the  moment  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  he  fell  into  a  dreary  silence, 
from  which  Olive  could  not  rouse  him.  His 
very  nature  seemed  changed  by  this  sudden, 
overwhelming  calamity.  He  had  been  cheer- 
ful, sanguine,  over -confident,  ready  to  talk; 
now  all  the  springs  of  hope  seemed  utterly 
quenched  in  him.  Stricken  down,  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  rise.      They  were  a  strange 


contrast — the  father  and  daughter — as  the  early 
June  sunshine  crept  in  at  the  window  and  found 
them  out.  His  head  was  bowed,  his  eyes  down- 
cast ;  his  fiice  looked  flabby  and  irresolute,  with 
its  retreating  chin,  its  falling  under-lip,  its  care- 
lessly-cut features.  Hers  was  clear  in  its  lines 
as  that  of  some  old  statue.  The  features  straight, 
and  noble  yet  delicate,  the  flesh  firm,  the  skin 
pure ;  the  dark-gray  eyes,  shaded  by  long  lashes, 
full  of  meaning.  You  could  trust  in  herand  make 
sure  that  she  would  never  be  found  wanting. 
In  that  long  car  ride,  beside  her  silent  father, 
she  went  over  all  the  past  in  her  own  mind ; 
then  buried  its  memory,  and  rolled  a  stone  to 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  She  was  done  with 
that.  Henceforth  her  work  was  plain  enough. 
She  must  be  to  that  stricken,  cast  down  man 
beside  her  all  that  he  had  been  to  her  in  her 
motherless  girlhood.  Guilty  though  he  was, 
she  must  keep  him  from  despair — shelter  him  so 
in  her  love  that  he  would  gather  from  it  some 
faint  hint  of  that  better  love  which  shrinks  from 
no  sinner — which  seeks  and  saves  that  which  is 
lost. 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  afternoon  the 
cars  stopped  at  New  York.  Olive  rejoiced  that 
there  Avere  still  four  hours  of  daylight  before 
her.  Besides  the  need  of  retirement  and  se- 
crecy, she  knew  that  for  them  there  must  be  no 
hotel  bills  to  eat  away  their  small  funds.  She 
bought  a  paper  which  seemed  full  of  advertise- 
ments, and  made  her  father  sit  down  in  the  la- 
dies' room  while  she  looked  them  over.  She 
scanned  anxiously  the  rooms  to  let.  Two  or 
three  sounded  as  if  they  might  answer.  She  got 
a  carriage,  took  him  and  their  trunks,  and  went 
to  the  first  place  on  her  list — a  quiet  house  on 
Green  Street.  It  seemed  as  if  Providence  had 
guided  her.  She  found  there  just  the  rooms 
she  wanted — a  bedroom  for  her  father,  and  a 
larger  one,  Avhere  they  could  eat  and  sit,  and 
where  she  could  sleep  at  night  on  a  wide  lounge ; 
to  be  hired,  moreover,  at  a  rate  which  even  to 
her  country  notions  did  not  seem  exorbitant. 
She  engaged  them  at  once,  dismissed  her  car- 
riage, and  before  nightfall  began  to  feel  herself 
established  in  her  new  home.  The  demand 
upon  her  energies  seemed  to  call  new  forces  into 
existence,  developed  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and 
power  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed.  Long 
after  Jonathan  West  was  sleeping  off  his  fa- 
tigue, forgetting  for  the  time,  perhaps,  his  mis- 
ery and  terror  and  despair,  his  daughter  lay 
busy  and  wide-awake  of  brain  in  the  next  room, 
forming  her  plans.  Something  must  be  done 
at  once,  she  knew.  The  little  money  they  had 
on  hand  must  be  husbanded  for  a  rainy  day. 
She  must  find  work  to  keep  them  until  her  fa- 
ther could  procuro  employment — if  indeed  he 
were  ever  able  to  do  any  thing  again. 

Next  morning  she  started,  in  pursuance  of 
her  midnight  plans,  for  an  expedition  on  Broad- 
way. Just  below  Broome  Street  a  placard  in  the 
window  of  a  toy-shop  attracted  her  attention  : 

Wanted — A  Peeson  of  Tabte  and  Expeeienoe  to 
Deess  Dolls. 
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Taste  might  possibly  serve  instead  of  experi- 
ence, she  thought.  She  went  in  and  applied 
composedly  for  the  situation. 

"Any  reference  ?"  was  the  first  inquiry. 

* '  None.  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city  ;  but 
if  you  would  let  me  take  home  one  doll,  I  think  I 
could  bring  it  back  to  you  to-morrow  dressed  in 
a  style  which  would  satisfy  you  as  to  my  ability." 

The  shop-keeper  looked  at  her  a  moment 
searchingly.  He  had  lived  so  long  in  New 
York  it  was  inevitable  that  his  first  thought 
should  be  whether  she  were  not  an  adventuress, 
with  designs  upon  his  property.  But  something 
in  the  clear  gray  eyes  which  met  his  refuted 
the  suspicion  silently.  At  any  rate  he  could 
afford  to  risk  one  doll  on  the  chance  of  securing 
a  prize.  He  handed  her  one,  and  Avith  it  a  roll 
of  pretty  materials,  took  her  address,  and  watched 
her  walk  modestly  away. 

She  remembered,  and  lived  it  all  over  again, 
this  morning  of  which  I  have  told  you — stand- 
ing silently  by  the  window,  seeming  to  see  the 
glistening  snow,  but  seeing  instead  only  her 
past  life — remembered  the  nervous  eagerness 
with  which  she  worked  that  day,  and  far  into 
the  night — the  honest  pride  of  achievement 
with  which  she  carried  her  work  home  the  next 
morning.  She  was  successful — I  think  people 
like  her,  who  put  a  little  of  their  own  life  into 
every  thing  they  do,  always  are.  She  found 
work  enough  and  good  pay — need  enough,  also, 
for  she  saw  presently  that  her  father  never  would 
be  able  to  do  any  thing  again.  The  crisis  which 
had  taken  from  him  his  own  self-respect  had  dried 
up  the  very  sap  and  juices  of  his  life.  He  was 
like  an  old  tree,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  set 
out  in  new  soil.  Saplings  grow  so,  and  shake 
out  their  boughs  as  greenly  under  an  alien  sky, 
but  the  old  tree  withers  and  dies.  Jonathan 
West  was  stricken  by  no  disease — unless  it  were 
something  approaching  to  the  Swiss  home-sick- 
ness— but  he  grew  daily  more  and  more  hope- 
less and  helpless.  A  silent,  brooding  despair 
seemed  to  have  settled  upon  him.  He  spoke 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  had  no  place  on  earth  or 
in  heaven. 

And  so  gradually  he  grew  weaker  and  weak- 
er, until  at  last  God  pitied  him  and  sent  the 
angel  of  death,  welcome  to  this  tired  soul,  you 
would  have  thought,  as  ever  sleep  had  been  to 
his  tired  limbs  in  boyhood.  But  he  could  not 
trust  God's  love,  and  so  he  shuddered  and 
shrank  as  he  felt  the  angel  drawing  nigh.  And 
now,  as  all  through  his  dreary  trouble,  Olive  was 
his  strength.  She  did  not  talk  to  him  very 
much,  or  try  to  feed  him  witli  any  dry  husks  of 
dogmas — she  only  sliowed  him  more  and  more 
the  strength  and  fullness  of  her  love  —  then 
asked  him,  at  the  last,  if  he  thought  tlie  Father 
of  all  could  be  less  pitiful,  less  loving  than  slic, 
His  creature.  Tiie  man's  slow,  dull  eyes  turned 
on  her,  and  a  gleam  of  longing  kindled  thorn 
for  a  moment. 

"If  I  were  not  so  bad  !"  he  said,  humbly. 
"If  you    did   not   need    him   so   much    He 
might  not  love  you  so  well.     Do  you  tliink  lie 


who  made  you  does  not  understand  your  weak- 
ness, or  lacks  the  power  to  strengthen  you  with 
His  strength?" 

And  then  an  answering  gleam  kindled  again 
his  eyes  and  his  whole  face,  till  it  seemed  to 
grow  into  a  strange  nobility — a  prophecy  of 
what  was  to  come — and  he  murmured :  "  Lord, 
I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbelief!" 

And  with  those  words  on  his  lips,  that  light 
on  his  face.  Death  drew  near  and  claimed  his 
own . 

Exalted  by  the  majesty  of  this  extreme  mo- 
ment, Olive  felt  at  first  no  touch  of  the  anguish 
of  her  desolation.  It  all  came  afterward,  when 
her  uplifted  mood  passed  away;  and,  sitting 
there  beside  her  dead,  she  began  to  realize  how 
utterly  alone  she  was,  and  how  suddenly  he  had 
left  her,  with  no  time  for  even  a  word  of  good- 
by  or  of  blessing.  She  felt  then  like  the  weak- 
est of  bereaved  women — as  if  she  had  nothing 
more  to  live  for — as  if  her  work  in  life  were  all 
done. 

It  was  good  for  her,  perhaps,  that  when  the 
funeral  was  ovel*  her  purse  was  well-nigh  emp- 
ty, and  she  had  the  stern  pressure  of  necessity 
to  urge  her  on.  But  her  heart  grew  sick  to-day, 
standing  at  the  window  seven  years  afterward, 
and  recalling  the  time  when  she  fcdlowed  her 
father  into  the  Valley  of  Shadows,  and  came 
back  to  the  jostling,  turbulent  highway  of  life 
without  him. 

There  had  not  been  much  in  her  experience 
since  then  to  remember — only  one  change.  A 
lady  who  had  for  a  long  time  admired  her  neat 
handiwork  had  at  last  engaged  her  as  seam- 
stress in  her  own  family,  and  finding  her  wo- 
manly and  unpresuming,  had  made  an  humble 
friend  of  her.  This  was  how  she  chanced  to  be 
standing  at  the  window  of  that  great  house  on 
Long  Island,  looking  out  at  the  snow,  and  see- 
ing instead  all  this  long  panorama  of  her  past  life 
— her  senses,  too,  keenly  alive  to  an  undefined 
expectation. 

It  was  eight  yenrs  and  over  since  she,  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  had  ridden  away  from  Derry  with 
her  father,  and  taken  the  cars  at  Pentonville 
in  the  June  morning  twilight — eight  years  and 
over,  and  in  all  this  time  she  had  heard  not  one 
word  of  the  old  home.  Until  yesterday  no  fa- 
miliar name  even  had  ever  been  spoken  in  her 
hearing.  She  had  been  in  the  sewing-room  with 
her  mistress,  doing  a  delicate  piece  of  work  un- 
der Mrs.  Livingstone's  own  supervision,  when 
the  son  of  the  house  lounged  in,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand. 

"Mother,"  he  had  said,  carelessly,  "Rollins 
is  coming  out  to-morrow." 
"Mark  Rollins?" 

"Yes.  You  know  I've  never  been  able  to 
persuade  him ;  but  lie  has  Avritten  now  to  pro- 
pose coming  himself.  It's  the  greatest  wonder 
that  he  has  found  the  time,  for  he  is  the  busiest 
lawyer  of  his  age  I  know  of  in  New  York." 

Olive  sat  still — she  did  not  speak.  No  one 
noticed,  probably,  the  fierce  color  which  she 
knew  flamed  on  her  checks,  and  which  she  tried 
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to  hide  by  dropping  her  work  and  stooping  low 
to  pick  it  up.  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  her  son 
went  on  talking,  she  scarcely  knew  of  what;  and 
presently  they  both  left  the  room  and  she  was 
alone.  Then  she  took  herself  to  task.  What 
a  fool  she  was!  What  chance  was  there  that 
the  boy  she  knew  in  Derry — nineteen  when  she 
last  saw  him — had  made  his  way  to  any  position 
where  Howard  Livingstone  would  be  likely  to 
speak  of  his  coming  as  an  event  to  be  desired  ? 
Might  there  not  be  more  than  one  Mark  Kollins 
in  the  world  ?  She  tried  to  be  grave  and  sensi- 
ble, but  she  could  not  sleep  quietly  that  night ; 
and  next  day,  when  it  was  almost  time  for  the 
visitor  to  come,  a  force  of  attraction  she  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  drew  her  to  a  window 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  avenue  up  to 
the  house. 

If  you  had  watched  her  standing  there,  you 
must  have  remarked  how  young  her  face  grew, 
as  she  saw,  instead  of  the  snowy  landscape  on 
which  her  eyes  seemed  to  rest,  the  brown  house 
with  tlie  hill  behind  it,  and  the  pleasant,  sloping 
meadow-land  where  she  had  walked  in  the  sun- 
shine with  her  boy  lover.  It  was  a  face,  that  of 
Olive  West,  which  held  rare  possibilities  of  beau- 
ty. You  could  see  that  now,  when  a  briglit, 
warm  color  flushed  the  cheeks,  and  a  secret, 
keen  emotion  dilated  the  gray,  earnest  eyes,  and 
parted  the  scarlet  lips. 

She  heard  a  merry  peal  of  bells  at  last,  Avhich 
roused  her  from  her  trance  of  memory.  Young 
Livingstone  was  driving  his  prancing  grays  up 
the  avenue,  and  beside  him  sat  —  was  it  tlie 
Mark  Rollins  whom  she  knew,  this  man  with 
bronzed  and  bearded  face,  and  high-bred  air? 
A  familiar  gesture,  turn  of  the  head,  wave  of  the 
hand,  convinced  her.  Her  very  heart  seemed 
choking  her.  She  went  away  into  a  room  where 
no  one  was  likely  to  come,  and  sat  down  to 
think.  He  was  there — but  he  was  changed.  He 
was  far  removed  from  her  now — farther  than 
when  only  years  and  distance  had  been  between 
them.  Should  she  let  him  know  of  her  exist- 
ence? Bitterly — more  bitterly  than  she  had 
ever  felt  it  before — she  felt  now  the  weight  of 
her  father's  crime.  Not  only  had  he  left  Derry 
in  disgrace,  which  must  reflect  upon  her,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  the  father  of  Mark  Rollins 
was  the  one  who  had  suffered  most  heavily 
through  his  guilt.  Doul)tless,  knowing  all  as 
he  must,  Mark  scorned  even  her  memory.  And, 
were  it  otherwise,  she  would  never  humiliate 
him  by  intruding  in  the  capacity  of  Mrs.  Liv- 
ingstone's seamstress  upon  Mrs.  Livingstone's 
guest.  So  resolved,  she  began  to  pray  that  he 
might  go  soon — it  was  too  keen  a  torture  to 
know  that  he  was  in  the  house,  to  catch  now 
and  then,  when  a  door  chanced  to  be  opened, 
his  laugh,  or  the  clear  ring  of  his  voice. 

She  sat  in  the  winter  twilight  all  alone.  It 
was  time  for  her  dinner,  but  she  did  not  go 
down.  The  family  meal  was  over  she  knew. 
Mr.  Rollins  had  gone  into  the  drawing-room 
doubtless,  and  was  sitting  there  as  one  at  home 
in  such  scenes ;  while  she,  a  poor  dependent, 
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sat  alone,  longing — yes,  at  last  her  heart's  pain 
had  come  to  that — longing  to  die.  Tears  began 
to  fall,  salt  and  bitter.  They  dropped  unheeded 
into  her  lap — her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glow- 
ing fire,  but  she  was  blind  for  the  time  and  deaf. 
Some  one  caVne  in  and  stood  watching  her,  but 
she  did  not  know  it,  until  a  low,  tender  voice 
stole  through  the  gloaming,  calling  her  name  as 
it  had  not  been  called  for  so  long : 

"Olive,  Olive!" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  looked  at  the  man 
standing  beside  her,  but  slie  could  not  speak 
He  bent  toward  her  witli  a  smile  of  triumi)h. 

' '  I  thought  I  should  find  you  at  last.  I  have 
been  getting  ready  for  you  all  these  years." 

"You  knew  how  and  why  we  left  Derry?" 
she  questioned  him,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  knew." 

"And  the  loss  fell  heaviest  upon  your  fa- 
ther, did  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  and  became  mine  by  inheritance. 
Three  months  after  you  left  Derry  my  fiither 
died.  You  thought  him  a  stern  man.  I  know 
your  father  feared  him." 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  and  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone : 

"Yes,  he  dreaded  to  fall  into  Mr.  RoUins's 
hands  more  than  any  tiling  else.  lie  thought 
the  rest  might  possibly  show  him  some  mercy — 
from  your  father  he  could  expect  none." 

"  And  yet  my  fiither  was  his  best  friend.  It 
was  he  who  opposed  making  any  attempt  at  pur- 
suit. He  said  that  the  man  had  given  up  all 
he  had,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  apprehending  him.  Nor  did  he  ever 
talk  about  him  vindictively.  Few  points  as 
they  had  in  common  he  understood  your  fa-, 
ther's  nature,  I  think,  and  divined  his  tempta- 
tions. He  said  the  Company  had  made  enough 
that  year  to  be  able  to  lose  what  the  old  place 
would  not  cover  without  feeling  it.  But  if  the 
case  had  been  tan  times  worse,  did  you  under- 
stand me  so  little  as  to  think  it  would  change 
me  ?  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life,  and  I  have 
never  doubted,  through  all  these  years  of  vain 
search  for  you,  but  that  some  day  I  should  find 
my  own." 

"How  did  it  come  about  at  last ?"  she  asked, 
softly — her  hand  was  in  his  now. 

"In  a  curious  way  enough, 
month  I  was  talking  Avith  Livingstone  about 
what  he  called  misalliances.  He  had  been  a 
client  of  mine,  and  a  sort  of  intimacy  had 
sprung  up  between  us,  and  this  night,  some- 
how, we  fell  into  a  discussion  about  matrimony. 
It  chanced  that  he  mentioned  you,  his  mother's 
seamstress,  as  an  illustration,  of  the  kind  of  per- 
son one  could  hardly  marry  —  beautiful  and 
charming  as  he  had  discovered  you  to  be.  1 
pitied  the  shallowness  of  his  perceptions,  while 
I  blessed  inwardly  the  good  fortune  which  was 
keeping  you  for  me,  for  I  nev€r  doubted  that  it 
was  my  Olive  West  of  whom  he  spoke.  I  did 
not  come  to  you  at  once,  because  I  wanted  to 
finish  getting  ready  for  you.  I  had  waited  so 
long  that  I  could  afford  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
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When  I  had  arranged  all  according  to  my  plans 
and  wishes  I  came.  To-night  I  liave  been  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Livingstone  our  story,  and  she  is  wait- 
ing to  w^elcome  you  as  my  betrothed." 

Mrs.  Livingstone  was  an  unspoiled  woman 
of  fashion — her  heart  as  warm  to  lovers'  hopes 
as  in  her  earliest  youth.  Her  own  marriage  had 
been  so  entirely  happy  that  at  fifty  she  was  ca- 
pable of  enthusiasm,  of  friendship,  of  generosity. 
She  received  her  former  seamstress,  whom  she 
had  always  liked  and  trusted,  at  once  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  family  friend  —  superintended  the 
hurried  preparations  for  her  marriage,  and 
wislied  her  joy  on  her  bridal  morning. 

And  joy  came.  Does  it  not  come,  I  wonder, 
to  all  who  bear  discipline  patiently,  and  learn 
of  sorrow  the  lessons  she  is  sent  to  teach  ?  If 
we  are  obstinate,  and  will  not  heed  our  teacher, 
we  may  have  still  to  con  the  hard  task  all  our 
lives — who  knows  how  many  lives  more  ? 

They  had  been  married  four  months  before 
Olive  knew  all  that  Mark  had  done  for  her  sake. 
She  found  out  one  day,  when  they  took  a  long 
car  ride,  and  stopped  at  last  at  Pentonville  Sta- 
tioHp  and  she  rode  across  country  with  her  hus- 
band in  the  evening  twilight,  as  she  had  ridden 


in  the  morning  twilight  with  her  father  nine 
years  before.  They  drove  through  ways  grow- 
ing constantly  more  familiar  and  stopped  at 
last  before  an  old  brown  house  with  a  hill  risinc 
behind  it,  its  summit  touched  with  the  lingering 
glow  of  sunset.  Meadows  sloped  greenly  to  the 
eastward — farm  lands  stretched  into  the  south, 
and  at  the  gate  stood  Job  Lee  and  his  wife, 
ready  to  bid  the  master  and  mistress  welcome. 

"There,  Olive,"  said  the  husband,  tenderly, 
"  this  is  my  bridal  present,  which  I  have  waited 
until  now  to  offer  you.  When  my  father  died 
this  place  was  still  unsold — the  property  of  the 
Company.  I  bought  it,  and  paid  enough  for  it 
to  cover  all  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  I  have 
succeeded  well  enough  in  my  chosen  calling  not 
to  miss  the  money ;  and,  Olive,  no  man  in  Deny 
can  say  now  that  he  lost  any  thing  by  our  fa- 
ther." 

"Our  father!"  She  understood  by  those 
words  how  he  was  taking  up  all  her  burdens 
and  bearing  them  for  her,  assuming  even  the 
shadow  of  her  disgrace  and  turning  darkness 
into  day.  Her  heart  was  too  full  for  any  words ; 
but  he  did  not  miss  the  thanks  which  her  fiist- 
falling  tears  would  not  let  her  utter. 


fMtnf H  f nsq  CtiEir. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE  has  a  theory  that  the  w^ord 
club,  as  applied  to  a  social  assembh',  is  the 
i*«lic,  "in  a  singularly  dwindled  condition,"  of  the 
vow  or  oath  of  the  famous  chivalric  associations  of 
six  and  seven  centuries  since.  But  we  learn  from 
a  pleasant  paper  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  that 
Mr.  John  Timbs  of  London  has  written  a  sprightly 
book  about  clubs,  in  which  he  disputes  Carlyle's  as- 
sertion. 

The  sly  satire  of  Carlyle  is  very  characteristic. 
The  lounger  in  the  reading-room  or  the  great  win- 
dow of  a  London  club  is  so  sharp  a  contrast  to  the 
fiery  Templar  with  his  battle-axe  that  the  grim 
satirist  can  not  but  delight  in  pointing  him  out. 
"So,"  we  can  imagine  him  sajang,  "the  heroic 
soldier  of  religion  has  come  to  this,  a  dandy  bored 
to  death  and  yawning  in  a  Iiighly-upholstered  par- 
lor over  the  poetry  of  Sir  Pelham  Bulwer!"  His 
derivation  of  "  club"  must  have  been  a  huge  dcliglit 
to  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea.  And  yet  his  own 
parlor  in  which  he  sits  enthroned  and  discourses  to 
admiring  pilgrims  drawn  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world 
to  his  doors,  is  exactly  a  club  like  Will's  in  which 
Addison  reigned  supreme.  The  fine  house  is  an  ac- 
cident. The  Divinity  is  as  present  in  the  shabbiest 
shed  as  in  the  toAVcring  cathedral. 

Besides,  Carlyle  should  remember  that  if  the 
gilded  youth  smoking  idly  in  a  London  drawing- 
room  arc  poor  representatives  of  Ivauhoe  or  IJichard 
of  the  Lion  Heart,  and  if  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  would 
have  regarded  an  elegant  habitue  of  the  Ucform,  or 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Athcneum,  or  the 
Carlton,  with  very  much  tlic  same  feeling  that  Gul- 
liver looked  at  the  Liliputian  standing  in  his  hand, 
yet  out  of  those  same  drawhig-rooms  and  airy  list- 
lessnc'ss  came  the  young  soldiers  who  rode  at  Bala- 
klava 


"■Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell." 

The  stoutest  heart  does  not  always  beat  under  the 
coarsest  cloth.  Noblesse  oblige  is  one  of  the  sayings 
which  have  a  spiritual  meaning ;  for  essential  noble- 
ness obliges  to  heroism  and  generosity,  and  it  is  a 
rule  of  counterfeits  to  imitate  nature  as  closely  as 
possible.  Thus  the  paste  gentleman  imitates  com  t- 
esy  and  ludicrously  imitates  honor.  In  the  con- 
duct and  bearing  of  the  people  who  are  vulgarly 
called  gentlemen,  but  who  have  no  gentleness  of 
soul,  we  constantly  see  the  travesty  of  the  noble- 
man or  noble  man.  Then  also  some  characters 
are  mixed,  like  ore  in  which  veins  of  pure  gold  and 
sheer  earth  alternate.  But  the  grim  Chelsea  moral- 
ist allows  less  and  less  for  human  nature,  and  wlieu 
he  looks  in  at  the  windows  of  a  club  and  sees  the 
fashions  of  to-day,  he  docs  not  also  see  the  ancient 
virtue  behind  them,  v.-hich  is  yet  there.  It  is  not 
that  virtue  is  invisible,  but  that  he  is  blind.  "This 
is  a  club,  is  it.?"  says  that  rich,  melancholy  voice, 
Avith  the  Scotch  burr  upon  the  tongue ;  "  this  is  the 
outcome  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers .' 
Ah,  yes ;  in  a  singularly  dwindled  condition." 

New  York  maintains  her  increasing  fame  and 
character  as  a  metropolis  by  her  increasing  clubs. 
The  loiterer  on  Broadway  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years  ago,  who  remembers  the  modest  mansion  just 
below  Franklin  Street  in  Avhich  the  I'nion  Club  had 
its  rendezvous,  would  be  amazed  and  lost  could  he 
be  introduced  to  the  many  and  splendid  clubs  which 
are  now  scattered  through  the  Ihiest  parts  of  the 
city.  Like  all  the  great  clubs  of  Europe  they  have 
each  a  special  character,  and  since  the  war  there  are 
for  the  lirst  time  true  political  clubs  ;  like  the  ''  Beef- 
steak" and  the  "October"  of  Swift's  time  in  Lon- 
don.    Hitherto  in  this  country  wo  had  shown  the 
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crudity  of  our  civilization  by  banning  politics  in 
society,  as  if  social  influence  were  not  one  of  the 
most  desirable  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  purification 
of  politics.  If  the  man  who  is  in  habitual  league 
and  collusion  with  corrupt  and  ignorant  men,  with 
bullies  and  blacklegs,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
political  results,  is  to  be  received  with  the  same  cord- 
ialit}--  by  honorable  men  and  women  as  those  who 
are  of  their  own  kind,  the  severest  penalty  of  his 
infamous  conduct  is  evaded.  And  this  was  former- 
ly the  result,  it  was  evaded. 

But  when  the  political  differences  festered  into 
civil  war,  it  became  quite  impossible  for  a  man  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  another  who  was  openly  favor- 
ing b}''  sympathy,  if  not  secretly  aiding  with  mate- 
rial, the  slaughter  of  his  sons  and  brothers.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  morality  of  the  nation 
that  those  who  differed  upon  the  merits  of  a  strug- 
gle which  involved  every  thing  sacred  and  precious 
should  not  affect  a  feeling  which  it  was  monstrous 
to  entertain.  Consequently  political  lines  \\'ere 
drawn  with  a  precision  never  before  thought  of. 
The  old  Union  Club,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  actu- 
ally declined  to  expel  Judah  Benjamin,  who,  as  war 
secretary  of  the  rebellion,  was  directing  the  guns 
which  destroyed  tlie  sons  of  other  members  of  the 
club,  and  the  Loyal  League  Club  was  at  once  estab- 
lished, the  cardinal  condition  of  membership  being 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  national  cause.  TUe  Cen- 
tury, which  had  unanimously  elected  as  President 
a  venerable  scholar  and  lover  of  art  and  friend  of 
artists,  but  whose  sympathies  were  adverse  to  the 
great  cause,  perceived  the  enormity  of  suffering  it- 
self to  be  represented  to  strangers  by  such  a  chief, 
thereby  inevitably  giving  the  world  the  impression 
that  the  war  was  a  superficial  quarrel  of  politicians 
instead  of  the  life-struggle  of  a  nation,  and  removed 
him  from  his  position. 

In  all  such  cases  it  was  idle  to  plead  the  comitv 
of  clubs,  and  the  most  tragical  folly  to  urge  that 
politics  should  not  poison  society.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
agine Mr.  Webster  atui  ]Mr.  Ilayne,  after  tlieir  great 
debate  in  the  Capitol,  pleasantly  descending  the 
steps  and  dining  together.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
fancy  Joseph  Warren  or  Samuel  Adams  dining  with 
General  Gage  while  tlie  red  coats  were  marching  to 
Concord.  While  differences  are  purely  speculative 
and  are  maintained  iu  good  temper  social  inter- 
course is  possible.  But  when  the  debate  storms 
into  shot  and  shell  it  is  impracticable  to  take  wine 
together.  The  French  officers  in  a  famous  battle 
are  reported  to  have  said  to  their  antagonists, "  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you  please,  fire  first!"  But  it  was  not 
their  quarrel.  Their  position  was  merely  perfunc- 
tory. It  is  only  those  who  are  fighting  ex  officio  who 
risk  any  thing  upon  a  point  of  politeness. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  long  and  how  care- 
fully we  strove  to  avoid  giving  any  political  school 
in  this  country  the  intrcnchment  of  a  social  club. 
It  is  amusing,  because  we  were  doing  the  very  thing 
tl)at  we  played  we  were  not  doing.  The  whole 
club  force  of  society  in  New  York  was  realh^  tacit- 
ly directed  against  liberal  opinions  and  reforms, 
and  it  was  probably  so  in  other  cities.  The  under 
current  in  the  club  whicli  refused  to  expel  Judah 
Benjamin  in  1861  was  indicated  twenty  j-ears  before 
when  it  blackballed  John  Jav.  "  Society"  was 
subject  to  the  traditional,  feudal,  anti-American 
theories  which  culminated  in  civil  war,  because  they 
are  essentially  hostile  to  the  inevitable  development 
of  this  country.  The  Easy  Chair  recalls  a  dinner 
at  Newport,  fifteen  years  ago,  at  which  a  Senator 


from  the  South  was  the  guest  of  honor.  The  con- 
versation at  table  gradually  lurched  toward  the  in- 
evitable topic,  and  we  were  edified  with  the  most 
anxious  and  earnest  praises  of  the  Southern  "insti- 
tution." Yet  such  was  the  ascendency  of  that 
view  that  it  was  considered  impolite  at  a  gentleman's 
table  for  a  man  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  humanity ; 
and  those  who  did  not  agree  with  what  was  said — 
and  so  far  as  manner  was  concerned,  not  uncourt- 
eously — by  the  chief  guest,  sat  in  a  smiling  imbe- 
cility of  silence.  Was  it  surprising  that  those  who 
found  it  easy  to  padlock  our  mouths  supposed  that  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  have  tlieir  way  in  all  things  ? 

This  social  cowardice  Avas  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  national  demoralization.  If  every  gentleman 
and  every  lady  at  Saratoga  and  Newport,  and  at 
all  dinners  and  suppers,  had,  upon  occasion,  frank- 
ly expressed  their  real  sentiments,  some  vast  mis- 
calculations would  have  been  saved.  The  eyes  are 
very  blind  which  do  not  see  that  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country  depends  upon  the  fullest  freedom 
of  tongue  and  pen.  Mr.  I*ollard,  of  Richmond, 
should  he  chance  to  read  this,  would  naturally  in- 
quire, "AVhy,  then,  does  General  Grant  silence  my 
paper.?"  Because  of  martial  law.  When  you  ap- 
j)ealed  to  the  sword  you  consented  to  abide  by  the 
law  of  the  sword,  and  that  does  not  allow  perfect 
lil)crty  of  speech  and  pen.  Had  you  trusted  to  the 
tongue  and  pen  the  sword  could  not  have  imposed 
its  law. 

The  value  of  a  political  club  in  our  "society"  is 
this,  that  it  invests  with  a  visible  social  dignity 
and  importance  views  which  many  young  men  nat- 
urally hold  and  approve  at  a  time  when  every  dec- 
oration of  "respectable"  consideration  is  most  pow- 
erful. If  they  find  opinions  superbly  lodged  and 
feted,  drinking  the  choicest  wines,  and  girt  with 
the  blandishments  of  beauty,  at  an  age  wlien  they 
are  most  susceptible  to  such  attractions,  the  tempt- 
ation is  very  strong  to  adopt  them.  An  opinion 
which  carries  a  cotton  umbrella  and  dines  cheaply 
in  a  cellar  is  not  seductive  to  youth. 

The  establishment  of  political  clubs  is  a  sign  of 
the  greater  manhood  of  the  country  which  the  war 
has  developed.  Tiiey  give  every  opinion  the  aid 
of  every  influence,  and  destroy  the  social  glamour 
with  Vr'hich  old  feudal  injustice  and  Toryism  have 
hitherto  so  skillfulh'  surrounded  themselves.  They 
pi'omote  that  independence  which  in  this  country 
has  been  sadly  lacking. 


In  Dickens's  All  the  Year  Round  young  Chester- 
field writes  letters  to  his  papa.  It  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Punch  represents  a  paterfam.ilias  coming 
into  his  bedroom  at  four  in  the  morning  after  a 
party.  His  young  son  of  eight  is  sitting  upon  his 
bed,  dressed,  and  kicking  his  heels.  The  aston- 
ished parent  exclaims:  "Why,  how's  this,  Regin- 
ald ?  Not  in  bed  yet }  It's  nearly  four  o'clock  ! 
You  should  have  been  asleep  hours  ago !"  "  Haw  I 
And  pray,  whv  me  in  particular,  papa.'"  That  is 
another  sign  of  the  times.  Such  a  cut  would  have 
had  no  significance  or  humor  a  century  ago.  The 
little  people  were  put  to  bed.  They  had  not  3'ct 
invaded  the  social  domain  of  the  elders.  Look  in 
any  print  of  that  period,  read  any  novel  of  the 
time,  and  you  find  it  is  the  parents  and  not  the 
children  who  constitute  society.  We  have  changed 
all  that  somewhat.  At  thirty  men  retire  from  "  so- 
ciety ;"  at  forty  women  are  called  "  old." 

"  Society"  is  the  perpetual  target  of  satire.  But 
it  sweeps  on,  unconscious.     It  has  certain  distinct- 
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ive  attributes  reco{;nized  in  all  countries  and  times. 
I5ut  it  is  in  old  countries,  where  the  machinery  plays 
•with  jwrfect  case,  that  it  is  pleasantest.  The  bloom 
of  that  fruit  is  ease,  but  ease  comes  only  Avitli  habit 
and  cultivation.  It  is,  meanwhile,  a  fact  that  we 
tr}'  to  make  money  do  the  Avhole  work  of  society, 
and  our  success  is  not  brilliant.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  note  from  a  pleasant  good  fellow,  whose  name 
v.e  will  hide  under  the  alias  of  I'earl  Gray. 

"Dkar  Easy  Chair, — What  is  to  be  done.? 
"Whither  are  we  drifting  ?  I  echo  Governor  Foote's 
remarks  in  his  late  interesting  book  upon  the  war, 
published  in  Franklin  Square,   '  0  my  country  ! 

0  tempera,  0  mores !'  The  case  is  this :  If  you 
have  ever  been  to  a  ball  in  the  selecter  circles  a'ou 
know  that  there  is  a  culmination  of  felicity  called 
'The  German.'  If  you  don't  dance  the  German, 
what  on  earth  do  j'ou  go  to  a  ball  for  ?  I  do  dance 
the  German,  and  bad  luck  to  me  next  morning  at 
half  past  seven  when  I  tumble  out  of  bed  for  break- 
fast, so  as  to  be  at  the  office  by  nine  o'clock.  I  am 
a  clerk,  3'ou  know,  and  clerks  are  not  millionaires. 
Yet  once  in  a  way  I  like  to  send  a  bouquet  to  the 
reigning  Queen  of  my  soul,  when  I  know  that  I  am 
to  dance  with  her  in  the  German,  although  I  can't 
often  do  it.  Naturally  we  who  go  almost  every  night 
to  a  ball  and  meet  the  same  girls,  engage  our  part- 
ners from  evening  to  evening.  But  as  Shoddy  and 
Petroleum  will  have  it,  the  fellows  belonging  to  those 
families  always  send  superb  bouquets  to  the  girls 
the}'-  engage  in  a  dance  for  partners  ;  and  the  rest 
of  us  know  it,  and  what  is  the  consequence  7  Sim- 
ply that  if  I  want  to  dance  with  Fair}'  Snowflake, 
for  instance  (and  who  wouldn't  ?),  I  know  that  if  she 
promises  me  I  can  not  send  her  a  bouquet,  and  yet 

1  cut  her  off  from  accepting  Sam  Shoddy  who  can. 
So  I  refrain  ;  I  do  not  ask  her.  For  why  should  I 
be  the  means  of  depriving  her  of  a  bouquet,  when 
I  know  hoAV  much  girls  enjoy  carrying  them  ;  and 
what  perfumed  weapons  of  offense  they  are  !  No, 
Sir.  It  has  become  a  habit  to  do  this  thing,  and 
Pearl  Gray,  for  one,  dances  fewer  Germans,  and 
contemplates  retiring  from  society.  I  confide  the 
fact  to  you,  begging  your  advice." 

The  Easy  Chair  has  no  advice  to  give.  l\rasl:er 
Pearl  Gray  shall  hear  the  counsel  of  a  pleasantcr 
Mentor.  Will  he  please  read  these  lines  from 
Fairy  Snowflake  herself  ? 

"  What  foolish  fellovrs  young  men  are,  my  good 
friend,  the  Easy  Chair!  Do  they  really  suppose 
that  we  prefer  pretty  flowers  to  good  partners  ?  I 
am  speaking  of  dancing,  you  remember,  you  wick- 
ed man  !  and  not  of  life-partners.  That  is  another 
point,  and  upon  that  I  imitate  Pa  and  reserve  my 
decision  !  But  tliere  is  Pearl  Gray,  a  capital  part- 
ner and  an  agreeable  man.  He  knows  that  he 
dances  well.  He  knows  that  I  like  to  dance  with 
him,  and  yet  because  he  thinks  Sam  Shoddy  may 
engage  me,  if  I  am  not  promised,  and  send  me  a 
bouquet,  which  Gray  could  not  do,  he  holds  aloof. 
Now,  in  what  position  does  he  leave  me  1  I  must 
either  not  dance,  or  take  the  l)'.'et  fellow  who  comes 
along,  or  I  m.nst  wait  for  the  chance  of  Sam  Shod- 
dy ;  and  even  if  he  asks  nie,  I  don't  care  to  dance 
witli  liim,  bouquet  or  no  bouquet.  I  wish  men 
like  Pearl  Gray  would  understand  that  dancing  is 
dancing,  and  that  I  and  all  other  girls  at  a  ball 
want  good  dancers  and  agreealjlc  i)arlners.  We 
arc  not  so  enamored  of  boucjuets  as  lie  seems  to 
imagine  ;  and  if  you  c()nveni<'nlly  can,  I  wish,  in  a 
general  way,  you  wouhi  make  him  und;-rstand  it. 


When  it  comes  to  marrying,  you  know,  why  that's 
another  matter.  Girls  of  my  set,  and  educated  as 
we  are,  are  not  meant  for  poor  men's  wives.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  waltz  with 
poor  men  if  they  dance  well." 

If  Mr.  Pearl  Gray  accepts  this  philosophy,  let 
him  be  comforted.  It  is  rather  hard  ;  but  there  is 
much  truth  in  it.  It  is,  for  so  delicate  and  dainty  a 
little  lady,  fearfully  coarse  and  mercenary,  and  Miss 
Fairy  Snowflake  must  not  be  too  strictly  account- 
ed a  representative  young  woman.  But  why  should 
we  be  surprised  that  fire  melts.?  Why  should  it 
shock  us  that  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  money  should 
think  and  live  money?  If  Miss  Fair}'  is  a  good 
partner  in  the  waltz  and  pleasant  withal,  our  ad- 
vice to  Mr.  Pearl  Gray  is  to  engage  her  for  the  next 
German.  But  we  do  not  advise  him  to  engage  her 
for  life.  Can  he  not  enjoy  a  dance  with  her  even 
if  he  is  not  to  marr\-  her  ?  Does  he  really  wish  to 
many  her,  if  he  knows  the  reason  why  she  thinks  it 
impossible .? 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  truly  that  when  tlie 
two  parties  in  our  late  civil  war  begin  to  "poke  fun" 
at  each  other  the  clouds  are  really  beginning  to  clear. 
We  may  indeed  now  believe  that  the  feeling  of  con- 
tempt at  least  is  eliminated,  and  upon  this  point  we 
may  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  The  somewhat  popu- 
lar theory  in  one  part  of  the  country,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  other  were  windy  Gascons  breathing  fire 
and  fury  meiely,  and  the  equally  popular  faith  that 
the  people  of  the  other  part  were  pining  to  sell  their 
souls  for  sixpence,  and  were  only  tuppenny  tinkers 
—  Vt'hatever  tuppenny  tinkers  may  be  —  are  both 
finally  exploded.  The  soldiers  upon  either  side 
during  the  war  do  not  accuse  the  other  of  cowardice. 
The  shock  was  fierce  and  prolonged  because  it  was 
a  collision  of  the  same  general  stock  and  quality. 

If  we  are  to  live  together — and  it  is  tolerabh'  clear 
that  we  are — it  will  be  henceforth  a  veiy  unnecef- 
sar}''  and  uncomfortable  business  to  look  at  each 
other  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sneering  and  bickering. 
Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  contemptible  than 
to  persist  in  systematic  depreciation.  Alienation, 
bitterness  of  feeling,  sore  remembrance,  we  must 
all  count  upon  for  some  time  j'^et.  No  nation  can 
be  torn  up  b}^  the  roots  and  not  show  sad  signs  of 
the  convulsion  for  many  and  many  a  day.  But  the 
necessity  of  good  feeling  for  healing  our  ghastl}- 
wounds  need  not  encourage  a  mean  reticence  or 
cowardice.  The  purer  the  air  the  sounder  the  hu- 
man system  that  breathes  it,  and  the  freer  the 
speech  the  more  truly  free  and  prosperous  is  the 
nation  that  trusts  it.  If  we  had  all  guarded  free- 
dom of  discussion  and  of  the  press  as  the  very  heart 
of  our  whole  political  system,  as  in  every  free  Gov- 
ernment it  is,  we  should  have  escaped  how  many 
and  many  a  national  sorrow!  Henceforth  let  our 
battles  bo  new  battles,  or  new  forms  of  the  old 
one,  for  the  contest  of  every  nation  is  esi;cntially 
the  same.  It  is  the  struggle  of  ^^'hig  and  Tory ; 
of  Liberal  and  Conservative.  It  was  the  fate  of 
this  country  that  certain  sections  corresponded  to 
the  conflict  of  ideas.  That  is  always  a  niislbrtiinfe 
in  a  free  Government,  for  it  is  desirable  that  the 
contest  shall  be  kept  as  exclusively  as  possible  in 
the  intellectual  arena.  There  it  will  be  hencefor- 
ward in  this  country.  We  shall  be  divided  by  sen- 
timents not  by  systems,  and  our  difl'crences  will  be 
such  as  the  tongue  and  the  pen  can  most  wisely  set- 
tle. 


EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR. 
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It  is  the  Petersburg  (Virginia)  Index  that  gives 
tlie  following  thrust  at  the  Yankees.  It  is  the  first 
trul}''  humorous  hit  that  we  remember;  and  to  per- 
fect it,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  discover  that 
tlic  writer  is  a  Yankee !  That  would  be  the  joke  of 
jokes ! 

''  Our  priv.ite  opinion  anrl  belief  is,  that  there  are  an- 
theiitio  documents  now  in  tlie  library  of  Yale  College — or 
they  will  be  there  when  needed — to  prove  that  Bunker  Hill 
I\Ionumc'ut  marks  the  site  of  Babylon  the  Mighty;  that 
(JiirthiigG  was  no  more  nor  less  than  I'ortland ;  Ostia, 
Nahant;  and  Boston,  in  fact,  Athens ;  thatllomer  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Belles-Lettres  at  Harvard,  and  Palinnrus  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Cambridge  Yacht  Club  ;  that  Priscian  taught  a 
grammar-school  at  Montpelicr,  and  Archimedes  was  a  pri- 
vate tutor  of  chemistry  in  Concord ;  that  St.  Peter  was  a 
Cape  Cod  fisherman,  and  St.  Matthew. a  collector  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  at  Stoiiington ;  that  Phidias  owned  a  brown- 
ptone  quarry  in  Main  3 ;  and  Socrates  founded  tlie  Atlantic 
MontJibj;  tiiat  the  Academia  was  the  walk  under  the  elm- 
trees  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Colossus  of  Riiodes  a  statue 
which  stridcd  from  Nantucket  to  Martha's  Vineyard  ;  that 
Plymouth  Rock  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Tower  of  Ijabel, 
and  the  Connecticut  Kivur  ran  through  Paradise;  that 
Stonington  is  the  site  of  Tyre,  and  Merrimac  fast- colors  the 
dyes  that  made  that  city  famous ;  thiit  tlie  old  Temple  of 
Diana  at  ICpliesus  was  not  burned,  liut  is  now  Fauenil  Hail, 
and  that  Herodotus  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  the  same 
persons ;  that  the  fable  of  Romulus  and  his  brother  being 
suckled  by  a  wolf  (lujms)  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  their  mother  was  the  first  Vermonter  who  looped  her 
dresses  ;  that  Mercury  was  the  ancient  name  of  Ben  But- 
ler's family,  and  that  like  every  thing  else  in  New  England, 
the  family  had  gone  on  perfecting  itself  from  the  start; 
that  the  sun  shines  six  hours  per  diem  more  on  that  fa- 
vored spot  than  on  any  other  between  the  polos ;  and  that 
Noah's  family  were  so  much  elated  at  an  alliance  with  the 
Webstcrs  of  Massachusetts  that  they  got  up  a  dictionary 
to  commemorate  that  fact;  that  St.  Patrick  was  head- 
centre  of  a  Fenian  circle  in  Bangor,  and  St.  Andrew  kept  a 
distillery  in  Lowell :  and,  finally,  that  the  millennium  will 
begin  in  Boston,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond 
its  limits,  except  by  a  two-third  vote  of  the  tax-payers  of 
that  heavenly  cit)',  excluding  all  who  have  at  any  time  in 
their  most  secret  thouj^lits  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  hanging  Jeff  Davis  and  General  Lee  on  a  sour 
apple-tree." 

Nkar  the  pleasant  little  city  of  Poughkeepsie 
there  is  one  of  the  noble  monuments  which  true 
patriotism,  generosity,  and  wealth  are  building  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  the  Vassar  Female  College, 
munificently  founded  and  amply  endowed  by  Mat- 
thew Vassar,  a  citizen  of  Poughkeepsie ;  and  a  visit 
to  it,  although  the  way  lies  along  the  muddiest  of 
Dutchess  County  roads,  and  the  dav  is  one  of  the 
brown  and  leafless  February  days,  is  yet  one  of  the 
incidents  which  will  not  be  forgotten,  especially  if 
your  cicerone  be  not  only  a  trustee  of  the  college, 
but  a  noted  and  faithful  brother  of  the  pen. 

The  long  street  that  brings  the  railway  traveler 
to  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie  rises  steep- 
ly from  the  river,  and  continues  through  the  town, 
past  the  closely-built  houses  gradually  raveling  out 
into  loose  suburbs,  and  then  pushes  by  the  strag- 
gling outskirts  into  the  fields,  and  so  goes  across  the 
county  to  the  Connecticut  line.  Floundering  out 
upon  this  miry  highway  for  about  two  miles,  it  was 
agreeable  to  turn  sharp  to  the  right  and  proceed  by 
a  pretty  lane  between  the  fields.  The  immediate 
country  is  very  level,  but  fine  ranges  of  hills  break 
the  horizon,  and  the  Catskill  jMountains  are  piled 
nobly  against  the  northwest.  In  a  little  while  you 
sec  a  huge  pile  standing  back  from  the  road  on  the 
left,  and  know  at  once  that  it  is  the  college. 

The  building  was  designed  bv  Mr.  Renwick,  and 


is  generally  modeled  upon  the  Tuilerics.  It  is  solid 
and  spacious,  but  a  little  unrelieved  and  heavy — al- 
most gloom}',  indeed,  as  you  come  nearer.  The  ob- 
servatory lies  to  the  northeast,  and  riding-schools 
and  gymnasiums  are  now  building  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  college  at  the  southeast.  The  area  of 
ground  is  two  hundred  acres,  generally  level,  but 
broken  in  the  rear  by  a  picturesque  ravine  ;  and  in 
front,  across  the  road,  is  a  pleasant  grove  with  a 
pond  which,  self-supplied  by  springs,  supplies  the 
building  with  water.  The  grounds  immediately 
around  the  college  are  newly  planted  with  rows  of 
evergreens  along  the  road.  The  view  is  purely 
rural;  a  broad  and  gentle  landscape  with  the  Hud- 
son highlands  in  the  south,  and  the  hills  beyond  the 
river  and  the  Catskill  to  the  west  and  northwest. 
The  building  broadly  based  stands  traiupiilly  in  the 
spacious  area;  and  a  ludicrous  sense  of  contrast 
Avith  monkish  Oxford  sweeps  across  your  mind  as 
you  drive  under  the  lofty  gateway  into  the  grounds 
and  make  straight  for  the  door. 

The  entrance  is  not  imposing,  and  a  wooden  sign 
over  the  door,  "  jNL  Vassar,  Founder,"  is  so  shock- 
ing to  good  taste  and  propriety,  so  utterly  incon- 
gruous and  improper,  as  if  it  were  a  shop-sign,  that 
you  arc  hardly  prepared  for  the  plain  elegance  that 
greets  you  with  the  opening  door.  A  long,  broad, 
and  imposing  corridor  runs  upon  each  story  for  near- 
ly five  hundred  feet  from  north  to  south.  Tliere 
are  three  main  floors  with  a  basement  and  cellar. 
The  corridor  in  the  two  upper  stories  is  brilliantly 
lighted  by  western  windows,  and  out  of  it  open  little 
parlors,  each  of  which  connects  Avith  three  cham- 
bers. In  the  parlor  the  occupants  of  the  chambers 
study  and  sew  and  read.  The  rooms  are  neatly 
and  prettily  furnished. 

The  chapel  stretches  eastward  from  the  main 
building,  and  is  entered  upon  the  floor  from  the 
second  main  floor,  and  the  gallery  opens  upon  the 
third  floor.  Behind  the  chapel,  and  separated  b}' 
its  entire  length  from  the  rooms  of  the  students,  arc 
twenty  or  thirty  small  rooms,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  one  square  Steinway  piano,  and  there,  shut 
up  to  her  own  instrument,  each  pupil  can  practice 
undisturbing  and  undisturbed.  It  is  a  curious 
jangle  of  sound  as  you  emerge  from  the  rear  door 
of  the  chapel. 

Under  the  chapel  is  the  dining-room,  full  of  sun 
and  air,  with  ranges  of  tables  for  eight  or  ten  sit- 
ters. The  goddesses  had  dined,  and  the  crumbs  of 
the  feast  were  being  rapidly  removed  when  Ave  en- 
tered the  hall.  But  drawn  by  Avhat  SAveet  attrac- 
tion— it  Avas  not  Avinc-sauce  nor  gooseberry-fool — 
we  eagerly  pushed  through,  folloAving  the  A'anish- 
ing  fumes  of  the  banquet,  passing  the  shining  sih^er 
pantry,  the  neat  dish  pantry,  the  aromatic  spice- 
closet,  the  shelves  of  bread  as  spongy  yet  firm  as 
the  ambrosia  of  the  celestial  kitchens,  adA^ancing 
and  advancing,  imtil  avc  came  upon  the  upper 
kitchen,  where  in  huge  hot  ovens  the  dinner  is 
dished,  and  upon  huge  hot  iron  tables  the  meats 
are  carved.  But  still  pursuing  the  ultimate  cruci- 
ble in  Avhich  the  pleasant  feast  Avas  Avrought,  we 
descended  beneath  the  dishing  and  carving  kitchen, 
and  there  beheld  the  arcana  of  the  cook,  and  saAV 
the  rosy  genius  of  "grub" — if  the  base  slang  of 
mere  men-colleges  and  commons  may  be  here  toler- 
ated— presiding  Avith  a  stirring-stick  over  a  vast 
steaming  caldron  of  golden  mush. 

In  this  retreat,  usually  so  remote  and  inaccessible 
to  strange  and  A^isiting  eyes — and  upon  which  avb 
had  come  Avithout  a  Avortl  of  Avarning,  every  thing 
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was  conspicuously  neat  and  savory,  and  the  sitter 
at  the  snug  tables  need  not  have  feared  to  probe  his 
dinner  to  the  last.  The  cooking  process  is  bj'  steam, 
as  in  the  great  metropolitan  hotels.  Beyond  the 
kitchen  we  opened  into  the  laundry,  a  realm  of 
many  rooms,  with  smoothing  machines,  and  drying 
closets,  and  ironing  boards,  and  heaps  and  hills  and 
mountains  ot"  snowy  wear,  with  convenient  pigeon- 
holes, and  a  bland,  systematic  matron  who  looked 
upon  a  book  and  reported  five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  "pieces"  in  the  present  wash. 
Some  seventy  "  domestics"  fulfill  the  household 
cares  of  this  fair  family  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

Beneath  the  laundry  is  the  cellar ;  the  crypts  in 
which  the  coils  and  lengths  of  steam-pipes  are  hid- 
den, and  where  in  a  Avarm  corner  the  portly  baker 
with  his  plump  hand  swiftly  scoops  bright  dough 
in  equal  portions  from  the  wooden  dish,  and  pats 
them  kindly  on  the  head  in  the  iron  tray  which 
slides  into  the  enormous  oven  and  emerges  full  of 
puff}'  pound-cakes.  Fresh  ginger-cakes,  toothsome 
as  Circe's  pastry,  lie  by  the  thousand  near,  and  we 
taste  the  happy  cates  destined  to  such  choice  con- 
sumption. 

There  are  sixteen  miles  of  steam-pipe  in  the  col- 
lege building,  supplied  from  a  house  many  rods  in 
the  rear  in  which  the  gas  is  made ;  and  in  which 
are  the  only  fires  of  the  vast  building.  Twelve 
hundred  tons  of  coal  fed  those  fires  during  the 
winter,  and  there  was  no  need  of  any  fire  whatever 
in  the  main  building.  As  we  wound  our  way  up- 
ward through  the  halls  toward  the  picture-gallery 
and  library  there  were  groups  of  the  students  pass- 
ing up  and  down  the  spacious  staircases,  lingering 
and  loitering  in  laughing  talk,  Avith  learned  books 
clasped  under  their  arms.  They  leaned  twittering 
over  the  railings.  They  glided  Avith  demure  smooth- 
ness as  they  caught  the  grave  eye  of  a  venerable 
Regent  of  the  University  who  attended  us  upon  our 
rounds.  But  so  blithe  and  finr  a  picture  no  Amer- 
ican college  ever  before  left  in  memory.  Indeed 
he  was  so  charmed  with  every  aspect  that  the 
venerable  Regent,  in  a  gush  of  confidence,  confessed 
as  we  drove  away  that  he  had  forgotten  to  ask  one 
most  important  question — whether  Professor  Blot 
has  classes  in  the  College  ? 

In  the  quiet  observatory,  in  a  parlor  cheerful  and 
elegant,  the  fortunate  visitor  may  find  the  Profes- 
sor, whose  name  is  already  famed  and  honored,  Miss 
Mitchell.  There  she  lives  with  her  father,  teach- 
ing and  observing,  and  a  perpetual  illustration  of 
the  accomplishment  which  is  supposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  other  sex.  It  seemed  to  be  INIay  as 
we  sat  talking  or  stood  by  the  telescope.  The  sun 
shone  bright.  The  air  was  balmy.  "  Why,  this 
is  the  '  Princess,' "  said  the  venerable  Regent,  as 
we  descended  the  steps — "we  have  been  to  the 
Poet's  College." 

The  tales  of  the  old  mythology  have  an  imperish- 
able charm.  Their  chastening  music  still  breathes 
tlirough  the  newest  song.  While  Byron  was  pour- 
ing out  his  passionate,  intensely  modern,  and  half 
insincere  strain,  Keats  touched  the  stop  of  pure 
Greek  melody,  Avhich  will  sound  longer  than  By- 
ron's. Among  tlie  latest  books  are  the  "  Atalanta," 
of  Swinl)urnc — the  story  of  ]\leleagcr,  told  with  a 
mechanical  (Jroek  projjrit^ty  —  and  the  poems  of 
Roljert  Buchanan,  a  friend  of  David  Gray,  and  an 
exp(^rt  in  the  felicities  of  diction.  A  large  part 
of  his  volume  is  filled  with  mythological  themes. 


which  are  treated  with  great  skill  and  facility;  but 
they  still  seem  only  the  very  finished  studies  of  an 
accomplished  artist.  One  of  them,  "Ades,  King 
of  Hell,"  is  Pluto's  oAvn  story  of  his  Avooing  in  the 
vale  of  Enna,  and  the  poem  has  a  rich  gloom  that 
fits  the  tale. 

But  a  friend  sends  us  a  little  poem  upon  the  same 
general  theme,  touched  in  another  and  a  novel  key. 
It  seems  to  us  very  melodious  and  beautiful,  and  to 
move  Avith  fine  passionate  feeling. 

PROSERPINA  ON  EARTH  TO  PLUTO  IN  HADES. 

"Nee  repitita  sequi  curet  Proserpina  matrem." 

Georgka,  lib.  I. 

"  Some  of  the  Mythologists  have  hinted  that  it  was  not  without 
reluctance  that  Proserpina  assented  to  the  decree  of  Jupiter  that  she 
should  pass  six  months  of  the  }"ear  with  her  mother,  Ceres,  on  earth, 
or,  as  some  say,  in  heaven." — Mulleb. 

I  think  on  thee  amid  these  spring-time  flowers, 

On  thee,  my  emperor,  my  soA-ran  lord, 
Dwelling  alone  in  dim  Tartarean  towers 

Of  thy  dark  realm,  by  earth  and  heaA-en  abhorred, 
Wandering  alone  by  that  Avernian  river 
Where  dead  kings  Avalk  and  phantoms  Avail  forever. 

I  think  on  thee  in  that  stern  palace  regnant, 
Where  no  sweet  voice  of  simimer  charms  the  air, 

Where  the  A\ist  solitude  seems  ever  pregnant 
With  some  dark  dream  of  unforetold  despair. 

Thy  loA'e,  remembered,  doth  lieaA'en's  light  eclipse; 

I  feel  thy  lingering  kisses  on  my  lips. 

I  languish  for  the  late  autumnal  showers, 
The  cool,  cool  plashing  of  the  autumn  rain. 

The  shimmering  hoar-frost  and  fast-fading  flowers, 
That  gi\'e  me  back  to  thy  daik  realm  again: 

To  thee  I'll  bring  Sicilia's  starry  skies 

And  all  the  heaven  of  summer  in  my  eyes. 

When  from  earth's  noontide  beauty  borne  away 
To  the  pale  prairies  of  that  under-world, 

A  mournful  flower  upon  thy  breast  I  lay 
Till  round  thy  heart  its  clinging  tendrils  curled — 

A  frighted  dove,  that  tamed  its  fluttering  pinion 

To  the  dear  magic  of  thy  love's  dominion. 

For  thou  Averfc  grandly  beautiful  as  night, 
Stern  Orcus,  in  thy  realm  of  buried  kings ; 

And  thy  sad  croAvn  of  cypress  in  my  siglit 
Fairer  than  all  the  bright  and  flowery  rings 

Of  Avreathed  poppies  and  of  golden  corn 

By  Ceres  on  her  stately  temples  worn. 

I  sat  beside  thee  on  Hell's  dusky  throne. 
Nor  feared  the  awful  shadow  of  thy  fate; 

Content  to  share  the  burden  of  thy  crown. 
And  all  the  mournful  splendors  of  thy  state; 

Bending  my  flower-like  beauty  to  thy  Avill, 

Seeking  with  light  thy  lonely  dark  to  fill. 

Wondering,  I  think  hoAv  thy  dear  love  hath  bound  me 

In  a  new  life  that  half  forgets  the  old; 
All  day  I  haunt  the  meadows  Avherc  you  found  me, 

Knee-deep  in  daffodils  of  dusky  gold, 
Or  ait  beside  Cyane's  fountain,  dreaming 
Of  the  red  lake  by  thy  dark  palace  gleaming. 

When,  in  her  car  by  winged  dragons  borne, 
Pale  Ceres  sought  me  through  the  shuddering  night, 

With  angry  torches  and  fierce  eyes,  forlorn. 
Slaying  the  dark  that  screened  me  from- her  sight, 

Take  a  reft  lioness  that  rends  the  air 

Of  midnight  Avith  her  perilous  despair, 

Jove,  pitying  the  great  passion  of  her  woe, 

GaA-e  back  thy  queen-bride  to  the  mother's  grief— 

To  Ceres  gave — through  summer's  golden  glow 
And  all  the  crescent  months,  from  spear  to  sheaf: 

Alas,  how  sadly  in  Sicilian  bowers 

I  pass  this  lonely,  lingering  time  of  flowers  I 
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In  the  long  silence  of  the  languid  noons, 

When  all  the  panting  birds  are  faint  with  heat, 

I  wander  lonely  by  the  blue  lagoons 
To  hear  their  light  waves  rippling  at  my  feet 

Through  the  dead  calm,  and  count  the  lingering  time 

By  the  s-low  pulsing  of  their  silver  chime. 


I  languish  for  the  late  autumnal  showers, 
The  cool,  cool  plashing  of  the  autumn  rain, 

The  shimmering  hoar-frost  and  fast-fading  flowers 
That  give  me  back  to  thy  dark  realm  again; 

I  have  no  native  land  from  thee  apart. 

And  my  high  heaven  of  heavens  is  in  thy  heart. 


Mul\)\i]  Hfrnrit  nf  Currmt  i^nmk. 

On  the  20th  Mr.  Stevens,  from  the  Committee 
on  Reconstruction,  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  109  to  40 : 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  1st  of  March.  The 
proceedings  in  Congress  possess  considerable 
interest,  less,  however,  from  any  definite  action  that 
has  been  taken  than  from  the  indications  which 
they  furnish  of  the  general  drift  of  sentiment  among 
the  members  belonging  to  the  dominant  party,  and 
the  divergence  between  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  and  those  of  the 
President. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Tiie  Amendment  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reconstruction,  and  passed  in  the  Senate, 
has  been  discussed  in  the  House  at  intervals  during 
the  month.  On  the  28th  of  February  it  was  de- 
cided, by  a  vote  of  113  to  3G,  to  postpone  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it  until  the  second  Tuesday  in 
April.  On  the  20tli  an  amendment  was  reported 
from  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  providing  that 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States,  and  to  all  persons  in  the  several 
States  equal  protection  iu  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property." 

This  proposed  amendment  was  laid  over  for  con- 
sideration. Various  other  amendments  have  been 
proposed ;  but  as  they  will  only  come  up  for  con- 
sideration when  reported  upon  by  the  committees  to 
which  they  were  referred,  we  do  not  uoav  give  their 
details. 

SOUTHERN   REPRESENTATION. 

Several  of  the  lately  disloyal  States  have  elected 
men,  loyal  heretofore  as  well  as  now,  to  represent 
them  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  No  final  action 
has  been  as  yet  taken  upon  the  question  of  their 
admission.  The  best  index  to  the  views  of  the 
House  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  its  action 
in  two  cases.  On  the  19th  of  February  the  four 
following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Longyear, 
were  passed  by  the  majorities  appended  to  each  : 

"■  liesoloed^  That  in  the  language  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  May  20,  1805,  the  rebellion  'which  was 
waged  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  properly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thereof  in  the  most  violent  and  revolting  form, 
but  wliose  armed  and  organiz.id  forces  have  now  been  al- 
most entirely  overcome,'  has  in  the  revolutionary  progress 
deprived  the  people  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  organized 
of  all  civil  government." — (Passed,  102  to  30.) 

'■'■  Resolved^  Wlienever  the  people  of  any  State  are  thus 
deprived  of  all  civil  Government,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
Congress  by  appropriate  legislation  to  enable  them  to  or- 
ganize a  State  Governm2nt,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  to  guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form 
of  government."— (Passed,  104:  to  33.) 

"  liesolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  House 
that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fully  justifies  the 
President  in  maintaining  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of 
Jiabeas  corjnis  in  these  States." — (Passed,  117  to  29.) 

"  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  House 
that  the  condition  of  the  rebel  States  fully  justifies  the 
President  in  maintaining  military  posses.sion  and  control 
tlierein,  and  that  the  President  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  for  employing  the  war  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Union  citizens  and  the  freedmen  iu  those 
States."— (Passed,  134  to  8.) 


•■'  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  close  agitation  upon  a  ques- 
tion Avhich  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  quiet  the  uncertainty  which  is  agi- 
tating the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  eleven  States  which 
have  been  declared  in  insurrection,  no  Senator  or  Kepre- 
sentative  shall  be  admitted  into  cither  branch  of  Congress 
from  any  of  the  said  States,  until  Congress  sliall  have  de- 
clared such  States  entitled  to  such  representation." 

THE  FINANCIAT.  CONDITION. 

On  the  21st  the  Loan  Bill  came  up  for  discussion. 
This  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
convert  obligations  not  bearing  interest,  and  also  to 
dispose  of  Government  bonds,  either  in  America  or 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  only  of  retiring  other  obli- 
gations, but  not  for  any  increase  of  the  public  debt. 
Mr.  Stevens  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out  certain  clauses.  He  said  that  the  bill,  as  it 
stood,  jdaced  sixteen  hundred  and  forty -four  mill- 
ions of  dollars  at  the  absolute  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  INIr.  Hooper,  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  bill,  presented  an  elaborate  exposition 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  the 
leading  points  of  which  we  reproduce: 

"According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  tiie  results  of  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year, 
the  revenue  of  the  Government  from  the  existing  system 
of  taxation,  and  from  other  sources,  will  not  be  less  than 
$500,000,000  ;  wliile  the  annual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1807,  including  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  is  $284,317,181  88.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  rates  of  taxation  will,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, yield  an  amount  of  revenue  mucli  in  excess 
of  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  amount  required  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  a  reasonable  appropriation  for  its  extin- 
guishment within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  those  who  now 
bear  the  burdens  of  this  taxation." — Mr.  Hooper  thus 
summed  up  the  terms  of  our  debt  on  1st  January,  18GG: 

Bonds,  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
able in  gold $1,120,786,700  00 

Legal  tender  Government  notes,  includ- 
ing the  fractional  currency,  not  bear- 
ing interest 452,231,810  37 

Seven  and  three-tenths  Treas^ury  notes 
payable  in  three  years,  and  convertible 
at  maturity  into  six  per  cent,  bonds. .        830,000,000  00 

Legal  tender  compound  interest  Treasu- 
ry notes,  bearing  interest  payable  with 
the  principal  tliree  years  fi-om  date. .        188,549,041  00 

Certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  one 
year  from  date,  with  interest 60,607,000  00 

Certificates  of  deposit  of  temporary 
loans,  payable  with  interest  on  de- 
mand, or  in  ten  days  from  demand, 
after  thirty  days 97,257,194  50 


Amoiuit  of  the  war  debt 

Adding  other  Government  debts. 


$2,749,491,745  87 
5i),53l>,472  12 

Total  amount  of  debt  Jan.  1,  1800. .  $2,800,022,217  99 

At  the  same  time  there  was  in  the  Ti-eas- 

ury,  in  coin $45,735,550  09 

Less  gold  certificates  of 

deposit 7,288,140  00 

$38,447,410  69 

Add  in  currency 44,903,271  11 

Totnl  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  Treasury $83,350,681  SO 
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It  was  est-entiiil,  Mr.  Hooper  siiid,  that  our  currency  should 
uot  be  subject  to  fluctuation.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
a  gradual  reduction  of  its  amount  until  the  remainder  shall 
circulate  as  tlie  equivalent  of  coin.  The  first  step  in  that 
direction  should  be  to  exchange  tlie  interest-bearing  legal 
tender  notes  for  long  bonds ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  interest  on  temporary  loans  to  at  least  four 
or  five  per  centum.  This  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
on  temporary  loans  would  enhance  the  value  of  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  Miiicii  bear  six  per  cent,  interest;  and, 
being  payable  at  a  period  fixed  by  the  Ti'easuiy  Depart- 
ment, they  are  a  more  convenient  form  of  loan,  Avhile  at 
tlie  same  time  they  provide  a  mode  of  anticipating  the 
revenue  at  times  when  it  may  be  needed.  When  the  only 
unfunded  obligations  of  the  Government  are  the  legal 
tender  notes  and  fractional  currency,  costing  nothing  for 
interest,  we  can  more  easily  determine  to  what  extent,  and 
when,  they  shall  be  withdi'awn  from  circulation.  They  now 
constitute  a  fund  or  loan  amounting  to  over  $450,000,000 
without  any  cost  to  the  Government  for  interest.  They 
constitute  a  loan  from  the  people  ;  and  before  I  consent  to 
their  conversion  into  bonds  that  will  require  the  addition 
of  $27,000,000  to  the  annual  payment  for  interest,  I  wish 
to  know  how  much  benefit  is  to  be  derived  by  assuming  so 
large  an  increase  to  the  amount  of  interest  we  now  have 

to  pay ;  and  also,  for  whose  benefit  it  will  be My  chief 

objeciions  to  M'ithdrawing  the  United  States  notes  from 
circulation  by  converting  them  into  bonds  are,  besides  the 
expense  that  would  be  incurred  for  interest  on  the  bonds, 
my  belief  that  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  foi-merly  is 
now  I'equired  for  the  business  of  the  country,  and  my  fear 
that  some  other  paper-money  not  so  good  may  be  allowed 
to  take  their  place,  by  which  the  country  would  be  further 
than  ever  from  a  currency  convertible  into  coin." 

VETO  OF  THE  FREEDMEN's  BUREAU  BILE. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  President  returned 
to  the  Senate,  where  it  originated,  the  bill  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  Freednien's  Bureau,  Avithout  his 
approval,  and  with  his  objections.  He  objects  to 
the  bill  as  unnecessary  at  the  present  time,  since 
the  law  now  in  existence  has  proved  itself  sufficient, 
even  in  war-time,  to  accomplish  the  object  aimed  at. 
In  a  conversation  with  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  the 
President  said  that  he 

''had  contemplated  that  eitlier  by  proclamation  of  his  own, 
or  by  soma  action  of  Congress,  a  condition  of  peace,  the 
technical  end  of  the  rebellion  would  be  declared  at  some 
period  not  very  remote ;  and  as  he  understood  the  present 
law,  the  Bureau  might  continue  a  year  from  that  time. 
Meanwhile  he  could  say  to  the  South,  'It  depends  upon 
yourselves  to  say  whether  the  Bureau  shall  be  discontinued 
at  an  earlier  day;  for  I  Avill  put  an  end  to  it  just  as  soon 
as  you,  by  proper  action  for  the  protection  of  the  freed- 
men,  make  it  unnecessary.'  " 

And  in  his  Veto  Message  the  President  saj^s  that, 
"before  this  law  ceases  to  have  effect,  further  ex- 
perience may  assist  to  guide  us  to  a  wise  conclusion 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  time  of  peace."  He 
then  goes  on  to  state  his  objections  to  the  bill,  which, 
"in  his  opinion,  contains  provisions  not  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  not  well  calculated  to  ac- 
complish the  end  in  view."  He  first  objects  to  the 
general  scope  of  the  bill,  which 

"proposes  to  establish  military  jurisdiction  over  all  parts 
of  tlie  United  States  containing  refugees  and  freednien ; 
and  the  source  from  which  this  military  jurisdiction  is  to 
emanate  is  none  oilier  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  tlie  War  Department  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Freednien's  Bureau the  subjects  over 

which  this  military  jurisdiction  is  to  extend  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  include  protection  to  all  employes, 
agents,  and  officers  of  this  Bureau  in  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  this  bill.  In  eleven  States 
it  is  further  to  extend  over  all  cases  affecting  freedmen 
and  refugees  discriminated  against  by  local  law,  custom, 
or  prejudice.  In  those  eleven  States  the  bill  subjects  any 
whiti!  person  who  may  be  charged  with  depriving  a  freed- 
man  of  any  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  belong- 
ing to  white  persons,  to  imprisonment  or  fine,  or  botli, 
without,  howev.er,  defining  the  civil  rights  and  immunities 
which  arc  thus  to  be  secured  by  military  law.  Tiiis  mili- 
tary jurisdiction  also  extends  to  all  questions  that  may 

arise  respecting  contracts The  trials  having  their  origin 

under  this  bill  are  to  take  place  without  the"  intervention 
of  a  jury,  and  without  any  fixed  rules  of  law  or  evidence. 


....The  punishmtnt  will  not  be  what  the  law  declares, 
but  such  as  a  court-martial  may  think  proper.  And  Irom 
these  arbitrary  tribunals  there  lies  no  appeal,  no  writ  of 
error  to  any  of  the  courts  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  vests  exclusively  the  judicial  power  of  the 
country." 

This  great  power,  says  the  President,  is  fo  be  ex- 
ercised through  an  immense  number  of  agents,  many 
of  whom  may  be  "  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  place, 
and  exposed  to  the  errors  of  judgment  to  ai  hich  all 
men  are  liable,"  besides  those  arising  from  "caprice, 
injustice,  and  passion."  The  President  believes  (hat 
such  a  permanent  militarj-  jurisdiction  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  which 
guarantee  to  all  persons  in  civil  life  the  right  of 
trial  bj'-  jury.  And,  moreover,  it  "places  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  powers  such  as  in  time  of 
peace  should  never  be  intrusted  to  any  one  man." 

Passing  from  general  considerations,  the  Presi- 
dent objects  to  several  details  of  the  bill.  Different 
sections  make  provision  for  unlimited  grants  for 
the  support  of  refugees  and  freedmen,  for  providing 
them  with  land,  and  erecting  for  them  asylums  and 
schools  at  the  public  expense.  Congress,  he  says, 
has  never  considered  it  to  be  its  duty  to  provide 
schools  for  any  class  of  the  people,  not  even  for  the 
orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  ddfense  of  their 
country,  nor  to  purchase  homes  for  any  "of  the 
white  race  who  are  honestly  toiling  for  a  subsist- 
ence ;"  and  he  can  see  "no  good  reason  wh}'  a  sys- 
tem for  the  support  of  indigent  persons,  as  a  perma- 
nent establishment,  should  be  founded  for  one  class 
or  color  of  our  people  more  than  for  another."  It 
was  presumed  that  the  liberated  slaves  would  be- 
come a  self-sustaining  population,  and  any  legisla- 
tion of  an  opposite  tendenc}'^  would  have  an  injuri- 
ous effect  upon  them.  Moreover,  the  expense  of 
such  an  establishment  would  be  too  great  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  country. 

The  bill  also  "proposes  to  take  away  land  from 
its  former  owners  without  any  legal  proceedings 
being  previously  had.  Some  of  this  land  may  be- 
long to  persons  who  are  minors,  or  of  unsound  mind, 
or  who  have  been  loyal,  in  which  cases  "it  is  not 
competent  for  any  authority  to  deprive  them  of  it ;" 
and  even  if  the  property  is  liable  to  confiscation  "  it 
can  not  be  appropriated  to  public  purposes  until,  b}' 
process  of  law,  it  shall  have  been  declared  forfeited 
to  the  Government." 

The  President  argues  at  length  that  such  provi- 
sion made  for  fieedmen  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  them,  by  keeping  them  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation and  restlessness,  Avhile  to  those  among 
whom  they  live  it  would  be  a  source  of  constant 
and  vague  apprehension.  The}'  should  indeed  be 
protected,  but  it  should  be  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  especially  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  several  States.     He  believes  that 

"  As  they  have  received  their  freedom  with  moderation 
and  forbearance,  so  they  will  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  industry  and  thrift,  and  soon  show  the  world  that 
in  a  condition  of  freedom  they  are  self-sustaining,  and 
capable  of  selecting  their  own  employment  and  their  own 
places  of  abode;  of  insisting  for  themselves  upon  a  proper 
remuneration,  and  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their 
own  asylums  and  schools." 

The  Constitution,  sa^'S  the  President,  in  provid- 
ing for  taxation,  also  provides  for  the  representation 
of  each  State  in  the  National  Congress.  The  act 
now  in  force  was  of  necessity  passed  when  the  peo- 
ple of  the  States  chiefly  to  be  affected  by  it  were 
not  represented,  on  account  of  their  being  in  rebell- 
ion. But  now  some  of  these  States  have  sent  loyal 
representatives,  and  ask  to  be  represented  by  them 
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in  Congress.  The  fact  that  reports  have  Ireen  made 
adverse  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  people  of  these 
States  was  an  additional  reason  why  they  should  be 
heard  upon  a  question  of  such  importance  to  them. 
He  would  not  interfere 

"With  the  unqnastionable  right  of  Congress  to  judge, 
each  IIouso  for  itadjf,  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members.  But  that  authority  can  not 
be  construed  as  including  the  right  to  shut  out,  in  time 
of  peace,  any  State  fi'om  the  representation  to  which  it  is 
entitled  by  tlie  Constitution.  At  present  all  the  people 
of  eleven  States  are  excluded." 

Referring  particularly  to  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  people  of  which  had,  before  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, placed  themselves  in  relation  to  the  Federal 
Government,  had  established  a  State  Government 
of  their  own,  and  had  by  their  own  act  abolished 
slavery  in  the  State,  he  declares  that  he  "knows 
no  reason  wh}'  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  example, 
should  not  fully  enjoy  all  her  constitutional  relations 
with  the  United  States."  In  reference,  also,  to  the 
other  ten  States  the  President  says,  explicitly  : 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  inform  Congress  that 
in  my  own  judgment  most  of  those  States,  so  fur  at  least 
as  depends  upon  their  own  action,  have  already  been  fully 
restored,  and  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  enjoy  tlicir 
constitutional  rights  as  members  of  the  Union."  lie  be- 
lieves also  that  in  these  States  "the  rights  and  interests 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  military  in 
case  of  resistance  to  the  law,  will  be  essential!}'  protected 
against  unconstitutional  infringement  and  violation.  Ijfut 
should  this  expectation  unhappily  fail,  which  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate, then  the  Executive  is  already  armed  with  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  of  March,  18G5,  establishing 
the  Freedmcn's  Bureau;  and  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  he 
can  employ  tlie  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  country  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  to  overcome  obstructions  to  the 
laws." 

The  President  closes  this  elaborate  Message  by 
expressing  his  "earnest  hope  that  a  measure  in- 
volving questions  and  interests  so  important  to  the 
country  Avill  not  become  a  law,  unless  upon  deliber- 
ate consideration  b}^  the  people  it  shall  receive  the 
sanction  of  an  enlightened  public  judgment." 

The  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the 
bill  should  be  passed,  notwithstanding  the  veto  of 
the  President,  was  postponed  until  the  following 
day.  Before  it  was  taken  up  on  that  day,  Senator 
Wade  introduced  a  joint  resolution  for  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  ineligible  for 
re-election ;  this  provision  to  apply  not  merely  to 
any  person  who  had  been  elected  as  such,  but  to 
any  one  who  should  become  such  by  reason  of  the 
death,  removal,  or  disability  of  the  President.  He 
supported  the  resolution  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  this  was  no  new  idea  with  him.  He 
believed  that  we  had  rarely  been  able  to  elect  a 
President  who  had  not  been  tempted  to  use  the  vast 
powers  intrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing his  own  re-election.  The  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate, when  he  came  into  office,  had  said  over  and 
over  again  that  treason  was  a  great  crime,  and 
ought  to  be  punished;  and  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  see  that  this  was  done.  He  had  not  only  failed 
to  keep  this  pledge,  but  had  placed  notorious  trai- 
tors in  high  positions  at  the  South.  His  polic}', 
said  Mr.  Wade,  as  it  now  developed  itself,  was  one 
that 

"  Suits  every  rebel,  every  Copperhead,  and  every  enemy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  no  less  than  this  :  That  those  States  should 
suffer  nothing  and  forfeit  nothing  by  rebellion  ;  but  should 
be  admitted,  unwashed,  and  red  with  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen,  into  full  communion  with  lion  est,  loyal  men, 
and  into  the  councils  of  the  nation.  What  has  brought 
about  this  change  ?    It  all  points  to  this  fact,  that  it  will 


not  do  to  tempt  men  this  way.  This  policy  of  bringing  these 
States  into  the  Union,  with  all  their  rebellion  and  ti'eason 
in  their  hearts,  is  no  better  than  treason  itself  If  there 
is  any  man,  be  he  high  or  low,  who  is  an  advocate  for 
bringing  traitors  into  the  councils  of  the  nation,  that  man 
is  a  traitor  in  his  heart.  lie  is  an  enemy  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation." 

Mr.  Wilson  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, instructing  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction 
"to  inquire  into  and  report  how  far  the  States  late- 
ly in  rebellion,  or  any  of  them,  have  complied  with 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  President  for  their  resump- 
tion of  practical  relations  with  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Sumner  said  that  the  President  had  some  time 
ago  been  requested  to  communicate  this  informa- 
tion. For  some  reason  this  call  had  not  been  com- 
plied with ;  but  it  might  be  better  to  repeat  it. 
Mr.  Wilson  said  that  this  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Sumner  hoped  that  the  President  would  yet  listen 
to  the  call  of  the  Senate,  and  communicate  the 
needed  information,  which  was  essential  in  determ- 
ining the  duties  of  Congress  at  this  important  mo- 
ment. 

The  question  of  the  Veto  being  called  up,  INIr. 
Davis  spoke  in  favor  of  the  President's  action.  Mr. 
Trumbull,  the  originator  of  the  bill,  then  reviewed 
the  Veto  Message  of  the  President.  The  bill,  he 
said,  was  amendatory  of  an  Act  already  in  exist- 
ence ;  it  did  not  materially  enlarge  the  powers  of 
the  Freedmcn's  Bureau,  as  it  now  exists ;  nor  was 
it  intended  to  be  a  permanent  establishment.  Its 
object  was  not  to  provide  for  four  millions  of  refu- 
gees or  frccdmcn,  but  only  for  such  of  them  as  could 
not  take  care  of  themselves,  and  only  until  they 
should  become  able  to  do  so.  He  reviewed  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Bureau  was  organized, 
and  affirmed  that  it  had  saved  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  Government  by  supplying  employment  to  those 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  supported  by  the 
Government.  By  virtue  of  the  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  had 
been  made  free,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population, 
who  were  without  means  of  any  kind  to  save  them 
from  immediate  starvation.  Something  must  be 
done  to  take  care  of  these  people,  and  this  the  Freed- 
mcn's Bureau  had  endeavored  to  do.  But  so  far 
from  its  supporting  4,000,000  freedmen,  only  90,000 
negroes  had  been  aided,  and  the  number  was  now 
only  17,000,  while  aid  had  been  given  to  47,000 
whites.  The  President,  he  said,  was  in  error  as  to 
the  time  when  the  functions  of  the  Bureau,  under 
the  existing  law,  would  cease.  It  was  to  last  for 
one  year  after  the  rebellion  should  cease.  The  re- 
bellion ceased  in  May  last,  with  the  surrender  of  the 
last  rebel  arni}^,  so  that  the  Bureau  Avould  cease  by 
its  own  limitation  in  May  next. 

Mr.  Trumbull  reviewed  at  length  the  several  ob- 
jections of  the  President,  and  argued  that  those 
which  related  to  the  extension  of  military  jurisdic- 
tion were  invalid.  In  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
President  that  the  ft-eedmen  should  be  protected  b}- 
the  civil  courts,  he  i-eferred  to  enactments  of  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  which  prohibited  the  hold- 
ing or  leasing  of  land  by  the  freedmen ;  and  said 
that  in  some  localities  they  were  not  permitted  to 
hire  themselves  out  without  the  consent  of  their 
former  masters,  were  restricted  in  their  right  to 
travel,  whipped  if  found  away  from  their  homes 
without  a  pass,  and  in  many  ways  restrained  of  their 
natural  rights.  "  There  was,"  he  said,  "  no  protec- 
tion for  the  freedmen  in  the  courts  or  the  laws  of 
the  rebellious  States.  As  to  the  last  objection  of 
the  President,  the  absence  of  representatives  from 
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the  States  aflcctcd  by  this  bill,  he  said  if  it  was 
valid  then  Congress  had  no  right  to  pass  a  Lnv  levy- 
ing direct  taxes  upon  those  States,  no  right  to  de- 
clare them  in  rebellion,  or  to  pass  a  law  to  blockade 
their  ports.  As  to  the  status  of  these  States,  he 
said  that  for  national  purposes  they  were  in  the 
Union ;  but  for  State  purposes  they  were  not,  as 
they  had  no  organization  in  accord  with  the  Union. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Trumbull  said  that  he  thought 
he  was  acting  in  harmon}'  with  the  views  of  the 
President  in  perfecting  this  bill ;  that  it  was  not 
only  Constitutional  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
very  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  with- 
out it  the  frcedman  would  be  tyrannized  over  and 
enslaved. 

The  question  was  put  whether  the  bill  should 
pass,  the  President's  non-approval  notwithstanding. 
There  were  30  votes  in  favor  of  the  passage,  and  18 
against  it.  Less  than  two-thirds  (32)  of  the  Sena- 
tors having  voted  in  its  favor,  the  bill  did  not  pass. 
All  the  Senators  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage 
are  Kepublicans.  Of  those  who  voted  against  it, 
Messrs.  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,  Dixon  of  Con- 
necticut, Doolittle  of  Wisconsin,  Morgan  of  New 
York,  Norton  of  IMinnesota,  Stewart  of  Nevada,  Van 
Winkle  and  Willey  of  West  Virginia,  are  Repub- 
licans ;  the  others  Democrats.  IMr.  Willey  said 
that  he  voted  to  sustain  the  veto,  not  because  he 
agreed  witli  all  its  sentiments,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved the  bill  to  be  unconstitutional ;  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  bill  while  it  contained  a  provision  to 
expend  money  for  lands  for  freedmen.  Mr.  Foote 
of  Vermont,  who  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Bill,  and  Mr.  Wright  of  New  Jersey,  who  would 
have  voted  against  it,  were  absent.  Had  they  been 
present  their  votes  would  not  have  changed  the  re- 
sult. 

THE  president's   SPEECH. 

On  the  22d  a  meeting  was  held  at  Washington, 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  approving  the 
course  of  the  Administration.     A  Committee  was 
appointed  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  Presi-  | 
dent.     To  these,  and  a  large  concourse  of  persons  I 
who  accompanied  them,  the  President  delivered  a  j 
long  and  animated  address. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, is  intended  to  restore  all  the  States  to  their 
original  relations  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
day — the  birthday  of  Washington — was  peculiarly 
fitting  for  such  a  manifestation  as  this  meeting,  giv- 
ing utterance  to  the  sentiment  of  Jackson,  repeated 
upon  the  stone  contributed  by  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see for  the  Washington  Monument:  "The  Federal 
Union:  it  must  be  preserved."  Since  the  time 
when  that  sentiment  was  uttered  two  parties  had 
sprung  up  in  the  country',  one  of  which  was  willing 
to  dissolve  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
slavery ;  and  the  other  was  Avilling  to  break  up  the 
Government  for  the  sake  of  destroying  slavery.  He 
himself  stood  in  18G0  and  18G1  in  opposition  to  the 
disunionists,  Avhether  of  the  North  or  the  South. 
He  was  then  for  the  Union,  either  with  or  without 
slavery ;  in  any  case  for  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution.  He  then  said  to  the  South,  "  Dis- 
band your  armies,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution  of"  the  United  States,  and  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  tlio  laws,  and  the  whole  (juestion  is 
Bcttlfd."  Now  that  the  rebellion  has  been  put 
down,  and  these  people  are  willing  to  submit  to  the 
laws,  he  would  say  to  them,  "  When  you  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution, 
when  you  have  yielded  to  the  law,  I  will,  so  far  as 


I  can,  open  the  door  of  the  Union  to  those  who  had 
erred  and  strayed  from  the  fold  of  their  fathers  for 
a  time,"  As  to  the  pardoning  poM-er.  "No  one 
had  labored  with  more  earnestness  than  himself  to 
have  the  principal,  intelligent,  and  conscious  trai- 
tors brought  to  justice,  the  law  vindicated,  and  the 
great  fact  judicially  established  that  treason  is  a 
crime ;"  but  while  anxious  that  this  should  be  done, 
he  Avas  not  willing  that  whole  communities  should 
be  punished  with  death.  He  would  extend  leni- 
ency, confidence,  and  trust  to  the  great  masses  who 
had  been  forced  or  misled  into  rebellion.  Now  that 
the  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  flying  off,  and  so  changing  the 
character  of  our  Government,  "an  elFort  was  made 
to  bring  about  a  consolidation  of  the  Government, 
Avhich  is  equally  objectionable  with  separation." 
We  find,  continued  the  President,  "that  in  point 
of  fact  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  are 
assumed  by  an  irresponsible  central  Directory,  which 
does  not  even  consult  the  executive  or  legislative 
departments  of  the  Government.  By  resolutions 
reported  from  a  Committee,  in  whom  it  seems  that 
practically  the  legislative  power  of  the  Government 
is  now  vested,  that  great  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  authorizes  and  empowers  each  branch 
of  the  legislative  department — the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives — to  judge  for  itself  of  the  elec- 
tions, returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, has  been  virtually  taken  away  from  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislative  department,  and  con- 
ferred upon  a  joint  committee,  who  must  report  be- 
fore either  House  can  act  under  the  Constitution  as 
to  accepting  the  members  Avho  are  to  take  their 
seats  as  component  parts  of  the  i*espective  bodies. 
By  this  rule  it  is  assumed  that  there  must  be  laws 
passed  recognizing  a  State  as  being  in  the  Union, 
or  its  practical  relations  restored,  before  the  re- 
spective Houses  can  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  their  own  members.  We  de- 
nied at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  that  any  State 
had  the  right  or  power  to  go  out  of  the  Union ;  that 
issue  has  been  decided;  and  now  the  Executive  is 
not  prepared  to  turn  round  and  say  that  certain 
States  are  out  of  the  Union,  and  that  they  shall  not 
come  in." 

The  President  said  that  he  had  fought  the  Da- 
vises,  and  Toombs,  and  Slidells,  and  a  long  list  of 
traitors ;  and  now  when  he  saw  men  at  the  otiier 
end  of  the  line  who  were  opposed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Union  he  Avas  still  in  the  field.  In  response 
to  a  call  for  the  names  of  some  of  these  men,  he  re- 
plied, "Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  is  one; 
Mr,  Sumner  of  the  Senate  is  another ;  and  Wendell 
Phillips  is  another  of  the  men  upon  Avhom  I  look  as 
being  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Government,  and  Avho  arc  laboring  to  destroy  it." 
He  quoted,  Avith  apparent  approA'al,  a  suggestion 
made  to  him  by  jMr,  Lincoln,  that  there  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requiring  the 
States  to  send  RcpresentatiA'es  and  Senators  to  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Johnson  reaffirmed  the  doctrine  laid 
doAvn  in  his  Veto,  that  there  should  be  no  taxation 
Avithout  representation  ;  and  affirmed  explicitly  tliat 
he  Avas  in  favor  of  preserving  all  the  States,  and  of 
admitting  their  representatives  "  Avho  Avere  unques- 
tionably and  unmistakably  loyal."  He  cared  little 
Avhat  tests  should  be  imposed  as  a  proof  of  loyalty. 

Besides  laying  down  these  general  principles,  the 
President  replied  at  length,  and  with  great  severity, 
to  sundry  attacks  Avhich  had  been  made  in  Congress 
upon  him  and  his  course. 
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MR.  SEWARD  S   SPEECH. 

On  the  same  day  (February  22)  a  large  meeting 
was  held  at  New  York  to  indorse  "the  general 
principles  announced  by  the  President  in  his  An- 
nual Message  to  Congress,  and  also  his  recent  Veto 
Message."  Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  the  restoration  of  constitution- 
al relations  between  all  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government ;  favoring  the  admission  of  loyal  rep- 
resentatives from  the  States  lately  in  rebellion;  ap- 
proving the  course  of  the  President,  and  pledging 
him  "support  in  all  proper  measures  for  the  resto- 
ration of  constitutional  government  in  all  parts  of 
the  country."  Apart  from  the  influential  character 
of  those  who  took  prominent  parts  in  this  meeting, 
it  is  of  special  importance  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Saward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Denison, 
the  Postmaster-General,  came  from  Washington 
expressly  to  speak  at  this  meeting,  indicating  that 
a  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  Cabinet  are  in  favor  of 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  President. 

The  general  purport  of  Mr.  Seward's  speech  was 
that  "  the  difference  of  opinion  that  but  too  clearly 
reveals  itself  between  the  executive  administration 
of  the  President  and  the  legislative  counselors  of 
the  nation"  was  not  one  of  ends  to  be  attained,  but 
of  means  to  accomplish  those  ends. 

"B)tli,"  said  Mr.  Sew.ird,  "havG  got  the  Union  re- 
stored as  they  originally  planned  it  should  bo.  They  have 
got  it  restored,  not  with  Slavery,  but  without  it ;  not  with 
secession,  flagrant  or  latent,  but  without  it;  not  with  com- 
pensation for  emancipation,  but  witlioiit  it ;  not  with  com- 
promise, but  Avithout  it;  not  with  disloyal  States,  or  rep- 
resentatives, but  with  loyal  States  and  representatives; 
not  with  rebel  debts,  but  without  tliem;  not  with  exemp- 
tion from  our  own  debts  for  suppressing  the  rebellion,  but 
with  equal  liabilities  upon  the  rebels  and  the  loyal  men; 
not  with  freedmen  and  vefngees  abandoned  to  suffering 
and  persecution,  but  with  the  freedmen  employed  in  pro- 
ductive, self-sustaining  industry,  with  refugees  under  the 
protection  of  law  and  order." 

Mr.  Seward  apprehended  no  serious  difficulty  or 
calamity  in  this  case ;  and  this  confidence  arose  from 
his  conviction  "that  there  never  was  and  never  can 
be  any  successful  process  for  the  reatoration  of  union 
and  harmony  among  the  States  except  the  one  with 
which  the  President  has  avowed  himself  satisfied." 
The  rebellion  being  dead,  it  follows  that  sooner  or 
later  all  the  States  must  be  reorganized  by  loyal 
men,  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  our  funda- 
mental law,  and  being  so.  organized,  must  resume 
their  places  in  the  Union.  "All  the  rebel  States 
but  Texas  have  done  just  that  thing,  and  Texas  is 
doing  the  same  thing  just  now  as  fast  as  possible." 
Loyal  representatives  from  nearly  all  of  these  States 
have  been  for  three  months  asking  to  be  admitted  to 
seats  in  Congress.  "So  far  as  I  can  judge  of  hu- 
man probabilities,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  I  feel  sure 
that  loyal  men  from  the  now  loyal  States  will,  soon- 
er or  later,  at  this  session  or  some  other,  by  this 
Congress  or  some  other,  be  received  into  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  nation.  When  this  shall  have  been 
done  the  process  of  restoration  will  be  complete." 

"Other  plans,"  continued  Mr.  Seward,  "have  indeed 
beftp  mentioned.  They  were  projected  during  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration ;  tliey  have  been  projected  since. 
Briefly  described,  these  plans  have  been  such  as  this: 
that  Congress,  with  the  President  concurring,  should 
create  what  are  called  Territorial  Governments  in  the 
eleven  States  which  once  were  in  rebellion,  and  that  the 
President  should  administer  the  Government  there  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  military  force,  and  that  after  long 
purgation  they  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  by 
Congressional  enactment.  This  proceeding  was  rejected 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the  President.  If  it 
ever  may  have  been  practicable  it  is  now  altogether  too 
late.     If  the  President  could  be  induced  to  concur  in  so 


mad  a  measure  at  this  date,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
ecute it.  Say  what  you  will  or  what  you  may  the  States 
are  already  organized,  in  pei'fect  harmony  with  our  amend- 
ed national  Constitution,  and  are  in  earnest  co-operation 
with  the  Federal  Government.  It  would  require  an  im- 
perial will,  an  imperial  person,  and  imperial  powers  great- 
er than  the  Emperor  of  France  possesses  to  reduce  any  one 
of  these  States  with  the  consent  of  all  the  other  States,  into 
what  you  term  a  Territorial  condition," 

'■'•Congress,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "has  had  a  Reconstruc- 
tion Committee,  as  it  is  called,  composed  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers, who  have  stopped  the  wheels  of  legislation  three 
months  to  enable  them  to  submit  a  process  or  plan  diff'er- 
ent  from  that  which  is  now  on  the  eve  of  a  happy  con- 
summation. And  what  have  they  given  us?  One  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  compel  the  ex- 
cluded States  to  equalize  suffrage  upon  the  penalty  of  an 
abridgment  of  representation.  I  do  not  discuss  its  merits. 
Either  the  amendment  will  or  will  not  be  adopted.  The 
expectation  is,  that  it  will  fail  even  in  Congress.  In  any 
case  it  implies  a  full  restoration  of  the  Southern  States.  It 
is  therefore  no  plan  or  process  of  reconstruction  at  all. 
The  Committee  prove  this  to  be  the  true  character  of  the 
proceeding,  because  they  fall  back  upon  a  process  not  of 
restoration,  but  of  obstruction.  The  resolution  which  they 
submitted  Tuesday  last,  and  which  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  directly  declares  that  loyal  represent- 
atives shall  not  be  admitted  from  loyal  States  until  Con- 
gress shall  pass  a  law  for  that  purpose — which  law  it  would 
seem  that  every  member  who  votes  for  it  must  know  can 
not  be  enacted  without  the  President's  approval,  which 
can  not  be  consistently  given  in  view  of  the  opinions  that 
he  is  known  to  entertain.  This  last  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, then,  is  not  a  plan  for  reconstruction,  but  for  indef- 
inite postponement  and  delay  by  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  two  llouses  of  Congress." 

There  was  no  chance,  IMr.  Seward  thought,  of 
the  success  of  this  system  of  obstruction.  The  his- 
tory of  the  country  had  settled  three  things :  First — 
"No  State  can  keep  itself  out  of  the  Union,  or 
keep  itself  in  a  Territorial  condition  under  the 
Union."  Second — "  The  States  which  are  in  the 
Union  can  not  be  taken  or  kept  out  of  its  limits ; 
and  this  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  rebellion."  Tiiird — 
"The  States  which  are  in  the  Union  can  not  keep 
any  States  that  are  outside  from  coming  in."  The 
conflict  between  the  President  and  Congress  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  j\Ir.  Seward 
thought  of  importance,  mainly  because  it  had  re- 
vealed the  differences  between  the  President  and 
Congress.     These  differences  were  thus  stated : 

"Both  the  President  and  Congress  agree  that,  during 
the  brief  transition  which  the  country  is  making  from 
civil  war  to  internal  peace,  the  freedmen  and  refugees 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  by  the  nation  to  pereecution 
or  suffering.  It  was  for  this  transition  period  that  the 
Bureau  of  Freedmen  was  created  by  Congress,  and  was 
kept  and  is  still  kept  in  effective  operation.  Both  the 
President  and  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that 
when  that  transition  period  shall  have  been  fully  passed, 
and  the  harmonious  relations  between  the  States  and  the 
Union  fully  restored,  that  Bureau  would  be  not  only  un- 
necessary but  unconstitutional,  demoralizing,  and  dan- 
gerous, and  therefore  that  it  should  cease  to  exist.  The 
President  thinks  that  the  transition  stage  has  nearly 
passed,  and  that  the  original  provision  for  the  Bureau  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  end  in  view,  while  the 
bill  submitted  by  Congress  seems  to  him  to  give  it  indefi- 
nite extension  in  time  of  peace  and  restoration.  He  ve- 
toed it  for  that  reason I  agree  with  the  President  in 

the  hope  that  the  extraordinary  provision  which  the  bill 
makes  will  not  be  necessary,  but  that  the  whole  question 
may  be  simplified  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  existing 
law.  The  law  of  March  3, 18C5,  which  created  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau,  provides  that  it  shall  continue  in  force 
during  the  war  of  rebellion  and  one  full  year  thereafter. 
When  does  that  year  expire?  In  the  President's  judg- 
ment, as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
has  been  coming  and  is  still  coming  to  an  end,  but  is  not 
yet  fully  closed.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  maintains 
an  army,  continues  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corjiiif!,  and  exercises  martial  law,  when  these  things  are 
found  to  be  necessary  in  rebel  States.  The  existence  of 
the  rebellion  was  legally  announced  by  Executive  procla- 
mation in  1861.  The  end  of  the  rebellion  ought  to  be, 
and  may  be  expected  to  be,  announced  by  competent  dec- 
laration of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  or  of  both.  For 
all  practical  purposes  the  rebellion  will,  in  law,  come  to 
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an  end  if  the  Pre:siilent  or  Congress,  one  or  both,  officially 
announces  its  termination.  Now  suppose  this  announce- 
ment to  be  made  by  the  President  and  by  Congress,  or  by 
either  of  them,  to-morrow.  In  that  case  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  is  continued  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  prescribed 
in  the  act  of  March  3,  1SG5,  one  year  after  such  procla- 
mation shall  have  beeu  made.  Thus  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau would  continue,  by  the  original  limitation,  until  the 
2'2d  diiy  of  February,  1SG7 — a  very  proper  day  on  which 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  If  Congress  should  then  find  it 
necessary  to  prolong  its  existence  it  can  at  once  take  the 
necessary  steps,  for  it  will  at  that  date  have  been  in  ses- 
fciou  nearly  three  months. 

"  Ought  the  Piesident  of  the  United  States,"  said  Mr. 
Seward,  in  conclusion,  ''to  \)e  denounced  in  the  house  of 
hid  enemies — much  more,  ought  he  to  be  denounced  in  the 
house  of  his  friends — for  refusing,  in  the  absence  of  any 
necessity,  to  occupy  or  retain,  and  to  exercise  powers  great- 
er than  those  which  are  exercised  by  any  imperial  magis- 
trate in  the  world?  I  trust  that  this  fault  of  declining 
imperial  powers,  too  hastily  tendered  by  a  too-confiding 
Congress,  may  be  forgiven  by  a  generous  people.  It  Avill 
be  a  sad  hour  for  the  republic  when  the  refusal  of  unnec- 
essary powers,  treasure,  and  patronage  by  the  President 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  crime.  When  it  shall  be  so  consid- 
ered the  time  will  have  arrived  for  setting  up  at  the  White 
House  an  imperial  throne,  and  suri'ounding  the  Executive 
with  imperial  legions." 

SPEECH  OF  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the 
late  Confederacy,  delivered  at  Milledgeville,  Geor- 
gia, on  the  22d  of  February,  a  speech  on  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  affairs,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
the  State  of  Georgia.  This  speech  has  special  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  cho- 
sen, against  his  wish,  Senator  in  Congress ;  that 
the  Speech  was  delivered  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  has  been  officially 
sanctioned  by  that  body.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exposition  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  that  State,  and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  of 
that  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  entire  Southern 
people.  AVe  quote,  abridging  when  possible,  a  few 
of  the  leading  portions : 

The  Situation^ — We  have  reached  that  point  in  our  af- 
fairs in  which  the  great  question  before  us  is  to  be  or  not 
to  be ;  if  to  be,  how  ?  Adversity  is  a  severe  school,  a  ter- 
rible crucible,  both  for  individuals  and  communities.  We 
are  now  in  this  school,  tliis  crucible,  and  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  never  negative  in  its  action ;  it  is  always 
positive,  is  ever  decided  in  effects,  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  either  makes  better  or  worse,  either  brings  out  unknown 
vices  or  arouses  dormant  virtues.  The  first  indication  of 
its  working  good  is  tlie  manifestation  of  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  its  nature  and  extent :  and  the  most  promising 
grounds  of  hope  for  possible  good  from  our  present  trou- 
bles, or  of  things  with  us  getting  better  instead  of  worse, 
is  the  evident  general  realization  on  the  part  of  our  people 
of  their  present  situation,  of  the  evils  now  upon  them,  and 
of  the  greater  ones  still  impending.  Can  the  evils  upon 
us,  the  absence  of  law,  the  Avant  of  protection  and  security 
of  person  and  property  be  removed ;  and  can  those  great- 
er ones  which  threaten  our  very  political  existence  be 
averted  ? 

Duties. — The  first  great  duty  I  would  enjoin  at  this 
time  is  the  exercise  of  patience.  Patience  requires  of  those 
affected  to  bear,  to  suffer  with  fortitude,  whatever  ills  may 
befall  them.  This  is  often  the  case,  and  especially  is  it 
with  us  now  essential  for  their  ultimate  removal  by  any 
instrumentalities  whatever.  We  are  in  tlie  condition  of  a 
man  with  a  dislocated  limb  or  a  bioken  log,  and  a  very  bad 
compound  fracture  too,  at  that.  IIoav  it  was  broken  sliould 
not  be  with  him  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as  how 
it  can  be  restored  to  health,  vigor,  and  strength.  The 
knitting  of  the  bones  and  the  granulation  of  the  flesh  re- 
quires time.  Perfect  quiet  and  repose,  even  under  the 
severest  pain,  is  necessary;  it  will  not  do  to  make  too 
great  ha^^tc  to  get  well ;  an  attempt  to  walk  too  soon  will 
only  m;ike  the  matter  worse.  We  must,  or  ought  now, 
therefore,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  discipline  ourselves  to 
the  Hame  or  like  degree  of  patience.  I  know  how  trying 
it  is  to  be  denied  representation  in  Congress  while  wc  are 
paying  our  jjroiiortion  of  the  taxes  ;  how  annoying  it  is  to 
be  even  partially  under  military  rule,  nnd  how  injurious 
it  is  to  the  geiK Till  interest  of  business  of  the  country  to  be 
witliont  poHt-oilicerf  and  mail  comniunications,  to  say  no- 
thing of  (livers  other  matters  on  the  long  list  of  our  present 


inconveniences  and  privations.  All  these,  however  we 
must  patiently  bear  and  endure  for  a  season  witli  quiet 
and  repose;  we  may  get  well,  may  get  once  more  on  our 
feet  again.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  bad  humor,  ill 
temper,  exhibited  either  in  restlessness  or  grumbling,  will 
not  hasten  it. 

Next  to  this,  another  great  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  is 
the  exercise  of  a  liberal  spirit  of  forbearance  among  our- 
selves. The  first  step  toward  local  or  general  harmony  is 
the  banishment  from  our  breasts  of  every  feeling  and  sen- 
timent calculated  to  stir  the  discords  of  the  past.  On  no 
occasion,  and  especially  in  the  bestowment  of  office,  ought 
such  differences  of  opinion  in  the  past  ever  to  be  men- 
tioned either  for  or  against  any  one  otherwise  entitled  to 
confidence.  Let  all  differences  of  opinion  touching  errors 
or  supposed  errors  of  the  head  or  heart  on  the  part  of  any 
in  the  past,  growing  out  of  these  matters,  be  at  once  in  the 
deep  ocean  of  oblivion  forever  buried.  Let  there  be  no 
crimination  or  recrimination  on  account  of  acts  of  other 
days — no  canvassing  of  past  conduct  or  motives.  Great 
disasters  are  upon  us  and  upon  the  whole  country,  and 
without  inquiry  how  these  originated,  at  whose  door  the 
fault  should  be  laid,  let  us  now,  as  common  sharers  of 
common  misfortunes,  on  all  occasions  consult  as  to  the  best 
means,  under  the  circumstances  as  we  find  them,  to  se- 
cure the  best  ends  toward  future  amelioration.  Good  gov- 
ernment is  what  we  want.  This  should  be  the  leading  de- 
sire and  the  controlling  object  with  all. 

Objects  of  Secestsion. — Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
existed  before  the  late  fury  of  the  war,  they  sprung  main- 
ly from  differences  as  to  the  best  man  to  be  used  and  the 
best  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  to  secure  the  great  con- 
trolling object  of  all,  which  was  good  government,  "^^'hat- 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  loyalty  or  disloyalty  of  any  in  the 
late  most  lamentable  conflict  of  arms,  there  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  of  the 
entire  South,  no  disloyalty  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  With  us  it  was  simply  a 
question  as  to  where  our  allegiance  was  due  in  the  main- 
tenance of  these  principles ;  which  authority  was  para- 
mount on  the  last  resort,  State  or  Federal.  As  for  myself, 
I  can  affirm  that  no  sentiment  of  disloyalty  to  these  great 
principles  of  r.°lf-government  recognized  and  embodied  in 
the  Constitui  ua  of  the  United  States,  ever  beat  or  throbbed 
in  breast  or  heart  of  mine.  It  was  with  this  view  and  this 
purpose  that  secession  was  tried.  Tliat  has  failed.  In- 
stead of  bettering  our  condition,  instead  of  establishing 
our  liberty  upon  a  surer  foundation,  we  have,  in  the  war 
that  ensued,  come  well-nigh  losing  the  whole  of  the  rich 
inheritance  with  which  we  set  out.  Wars,  and  civil  wars 
especially,  always  menace  liberty — they  seldom  advance 
it,  while  they  usually  end  in  its  entire  overthrow  and  de- 
struction. Ours  stopped  just  short  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
Our  only  alternative  now  is  either  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
constitutional  liberty,  or  retrace  our  steps  and  to  look  for 
its  vindication  and  maintenance  in  the  forums  of  reason 
and  justice,  instead  of  on  the  arena  of  arms;  in  the 
courts  and  halls  of  legislation,  instead  of  on  the  fields  of 
battle. 

Means  to  be  adojyted. — Our  surest  hopes,  in  my  jtulg. 
ment,  of  these  ends  are  In  the  restoration  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  little  hope  for 
liberty,  little  hope  for  the  success  of  the  great  American 
experiment  of  self-government,  but  in  the  success  of  the 
present  efforts  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  States  to  their  for- 
mer practical  relations  in  a  common  Government  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Tests  of  Loyalty. — Another  one  of  our  present  duties  is 
this:  we  should  accept  the  issues  of  the  war,  and  abide  by 
them  in  good  faith.  This,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  it  is  your 
purpose  to  do,  as  well  as  that  of  your  constituents.  The 
people  of  Georgia  have  in  Convention  revoked  her  ordi- 
nance of  18G1,  which  was  intended  to  sever  her  fiom  the 
compact  of  union  of  1787.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  reordained  as  the  organic  law  of  our  land. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  heretofore  existed  as  to 
where  our  allegiance  was  due  during  the  late  state  of 
things,  none  for  any  practical  purpose  can  exist  now. 
Whether  Georgia,  by  the  action  of  her  Convention  of 
ISGl,  was  ever  rightfully  out  of  the  Union  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  she  is  now  in,  so  far  as  depends 
upon  her  will;  and  I  deem  the  whole  United  States  there- 
fore is  now  without  question  our  coimtry,  to  be  cherislu'd 
and  defended  as  such  ))y  all  our  hearts  and  by  all  our 
arms.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
treaties  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  tliereof,  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  paramount  law  in  this  whole  coun- 
try. Whoever,  therefore,  is  true  to  these  principles  is  now 
recognized  as  loyal,  as  far  as  that  term  has  any  legitimate 
use  or  force  under  our  institutions.  This  is  the  only  kind 
of  loyalty,  and  the  only  test  of  loyalty  that  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  requires.  All  therefore  wiio  accept  the  issue 
of  the  war  in  good  faith,  and  come  up  to  the  test  required 
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by  the  Constitution,  are  now  loyal,  however  they  may  have 
heretofore  been. 

The  Frccdincn. — But  with  this  change  comes  a  new  or- 
der of  things.  One  of  the  results  of  the  war  is  a  total 
change  in  our  whole  internal  policy.  Our  former  social 
fabric  has  been  entirely  subverted.  The  relation  hereto- 
fore, under  our  old  system,  between  the  African  and  Eu- 
ropean races,  no  longer  exists.  Slavery,  or  the  status  of 
the  black  race — their  subordination  to  the  whites,  upon 
whicli  all  our  institutions  rested — is  abolished  forever,  not 
only  in  Georgia,  but  throughout  the  limits  of  tlie  United 
States.  Tliis  change  should  be  received  and  accepted  as 
an  irrevocable  fact.  It  is  a  bootless  question  now  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  new  system  is  better  for  both  races  than 
the  old  one  was  or  not.  Our  present  duty  in  regard  to  tliis 
subject  is  not  with  the  past  or  the  future.  It  ia  with  tlie 
present. 

This  duty  of  giving  this  ncAV  system  a  fair  and  just  trial 
will  require  of  you,  as  legislators  of  the  land,  great  changes 
in  our  former  laws  in  regard  to  this  large  class  of  popula- 
tion. Wise  and  humane  provisions  sliould  be  made  for 
them ;  ample  and  full  protection  should  be  secured  to 
them  so  that  they  may  start  equal  before  tlie  law  in  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  rights  of  personal  liberty 
and  property.  Many  considerations  claim  this  at  your 
hands.  Among  those  may  be  stated  their  fidelity  in  times 
past.  They  cultivated  your  fields,  ministered  to  your  per- 
sonal wants  and  comfort,  nursed  and  reared  your  children, 
and  even  in  tlie  hour  of  danger  and  peril  they  were  in  the 
nitiin  true  to  you  and  yours.  To  them  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  acts  of  kindness.  This  should  also 
be  done  because  they  are  pjor,  untutored,  uninformed, 
many  of  them  lielpless,  liable  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
need  it.  All  obstacles,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  removed 
wliich  can  possibly  liiuder  or  retard  the  blacks  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thinr  capacity.  All  proper  aid  should  be  given  to 
their  own  efforts.  Channels  of  education  .should  be  open- 
ed up  to  them  ;  .schools  and  the  usual  means  of  moral  and 
iutellestual  training  sliould  be  encouraged  among  them. 

The  Union. — My  only  hope  is  in  the  peaceful  re-estab- 
lishniont  of  good  government ;  and  its  peaceful  mainte- 
nanc;;  is  the  restoration  of  the  old  Union,  and  with  it  the 
speedy  return  of  fraternal  feeling  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth.  Let  it  not  be  suid  of  us  in  this  day,  not  yet 
pass:'d,  of  our  country's  trial  and  agony,  that  there  was  a 
party  for  Caisar,  and  a  party  for  I'ompey,  and  a  party  for 
Brutus,  but  no  party  for  Rome;  but  all  patriots,  by  wliat- 
ever  distinction  heretofore  styled,  rally  in  all  elections. 
Every  where  to  the  support  of  him,  be  lie  whom  he  may, 
who  bears  tlie  standard  with  Constitution  emblazoned  on 
its  folds.  President  Johnson  is  now,  in  my  judgment,  the 
chief  great  standard-bearer  of  these  principles,  and  in  his 
efforts  at  restoration  should  receive  the  cordial  support  of 
every  well-wisher  of  his  country.  In  this  consists  really 
my  only  hopes.  Should  he  be  sustained,  and  the  Govern- 
ment be  restored  to  its  former  functions,  all  the  States 
brought  back  to  their  practical  relations  under  the  Con- 
stitution, our  situation  will  be  greatly  changed  from  what 
it  was  before.  A  radical  and  fundamental  change,  as  has 
been  stated,  has  been  in  that  organic  law.  AVe  shall  have 
lost  what  was  known  as  our  peculiar  institution,  which  so 
cntertwined  with  the  whole  frame-work  of  our  State  body 
politic.  We  shall  have  lost  nearly  half  the  accumulated 
capital  of  a  century,  but  shall  have  still  left  the  essential 
of  free  governmant  contained  and  embodied  in  the  old 
Constitution,  untouched  and  unimpaired,  as  they  came 
from  the  hands  of  our  fathers.  I  know  of  no  land  the  sun 
shines  on  that  offers  better  prospects  under  these  contin- 
gencies. Tlie  old  Union  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  be  united  as  they  were,  each  State  faithfully  per- 
forming to  the  people  of  other  States  all  their  obligations 
under  a  common  compact.  I  always  said  that  this  as- 
sumption was  founded  on  broad,  correct,  and  statesman- 
like principles.  I  think  so  yet.  It  was  only  when  it 
seemed  to  be  impossible  further  to  maintain  it  without 
hazarding  greater  evils  than  would  perhaps  attend  a  sep- 
aration that  I  yielded  my  assent,  in  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  Georgia,  to  try  the  experiment  just  resulting  so  disas- 
trously to  us.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  lamentable  con- 
flict, it  was  my  opinion  that,  however  the  pending  strife 
might  terminate,  so  far  as  the  appeal  to  the  sword  was 
concerned,  after  a  while  when  the  i)assious  and  excitement 
of  the  day  should  pass  away,  an  adjustment  or  arrange- 
ment would  be  made  upon  constitutional  principles,  upon 
a  general  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual  con- 
venience, on  which  the  Union  was  first  established. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 
From  Ilfexico  we  have  only  accounts  of  isolated 
guerrilla  contests,  and  these  arc  so  colored  by  the 
medium  through  wliich  they  pass  that  they  must 


be  received  with  great  allowance.  Thus  we  arc 
told  that  on  the  2.0d  of  January  Mendez,  a  Juarist 
commander,  captured  near  Tampico  a  train  of  mer- 
chandise worth  half  a  million  dollars,  besides  a 
thousand  mules ;  and  that  subsequently  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  garrison  of  Tampico,  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  850  men,  the  Imperialists  losing 
only  100.  Another  General  Mendez,  an  Imperial- 
ist, is  said  to  have  gained  a  victory  in  the  State  of 
JMichoacan,  over  the  Republican  commander  Re- 
gules,  killing  many  and  capturing  GOO  pi'lsoncrs, 
and  all  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and  ammunition. 
The  Imperialists  claim  several  other  successes  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  State  of  Sinaloa,  with  the 
exception  of  Mazatlan,  is  in  possession  of  the  Re- 
publicans. Simultaneously  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  probable  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  INIexico  come  reports  that  the  Fmperor  of 
Austria  has  offered  to  furnish  his  brother  Maximil- 
ian with  any  number  of  Austrian  troops,  provided 
that  he  will  pay  them — a  condition  Avith  which  the 
present  condition  of  the  Mexican  linanccs  will  ren- 
der it  Iiard  to  comply. 

Chili  and  Pei'tt  have  entered  into  an  alliance,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  Peru  has  declared  Avar 
against  Spain,  and  a  Peruvian  fleet  has  gone  to 
unite  Avith  that  of  Chili.  ^MeauAvhilc  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  concentrated  near  Valparaiso,  and  made 
an  attack,  in  Avhich  they  Avere  repulsed,  upon  the 
garrison  at  Caldervilla. 

FRANX'E. 
The  session  of  the  Legislative  Bodies  was  opened 
on  the  22d  of  January  b}'  the  speech  of  the  Emperor. 
It  Avas  much  longer  and  more  elaborate  than  is  usual 
Avith  royal  speeches.  Passing  over  the  portions 
Avhich  relate  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
Ave  notice  briefly  those  Avhich  pertain  to  foreign  af- 
fairs. Peace,  says  the  Emperor,  seems  every  Avhere 
assitred,  for  means  are  sought  to  OA'crcome  diflicul- 
ties  by  friendly  methods,  instead  of  resorting  to 
arms.  The  meeting  of  the  French  and  English 
fleets  in  the  same  ports  has  cemented  the  accord  be- 
tween the  tAvo  nations.  "With  respect  to  Germany, 
the  Emperor  does  not  intend  to  meddle  with  ques- 
tions in  Avhich  France  is  not  directly  concerned. 
With  respect  to  Italy,  Avhich  has  "affirmed  her 
unity  by  inaugurating  her  capital  in  the  centre  of 
the  Peninsula,"  there  is  reason  to  rely  on  "  the  in- 
dispensable maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Father."  The  most  important  paragraphs  for  us  are 
the  folloAving,  which  relate  to  this  continent: 

"  In  iNIexico,  the  Government  founded  by  the  will  of  the 
people  is  becoming  consolidated;  the  non-contents,  \-an- 
quished  and  dispersed,  have  no  longer  any  leader.  The 
national  troops  have  shown  their  worth,  and  tlie  country 
has  found  guarantees  of  order  and  security  which  haA'e 
developed  its  resources  and  raised  its  commerce  with 
France  alone  from  twenty-one  to  seventy-seven  millions. 
According  to  the  liope  which  I  expressed  last  year,  our  ex- 
pedition is  approaching  its  termination.  I  am  coming  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  for  fixing 
the  period  for  recalling  our  troops  ;  so  that  the  return  may 
be  effected  without  compromising  the  French  interests 
Avhich  we  liave  to  defend  in  that  distant  country. 

"North  America,  after  having  victoriously  issued  from 
a  formidable  contest,  has  re-established  the  old  Union  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavei'y.  France, 
which  forgets  no  noble  page  in  her  history,  forms  sincere 
Avislics  for  the  prosperity  of  the  great  American  Republic, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations,  now  of 
nearly  a  century's  duration.  Tiie  emotion  produced  in 
the  United  States  by  the  presence  of  the  French  army  on 
tlie  Mexican  territory  will  subside  before  the  frankne.ss  of 
my  declarations.  The  American  people  will  understand 
that  our  expedition,  in  which  we  had  invited  them  to  take 
part,  was  not  opposed  to  their  interests.    Two  nations, 
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both  equally  jciilons  of  their  independence,  should  avoid 
any  step  in  which  their  dignity  and  tlieir  honor  would  be 
engaged." 

The  Senate,  in  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  Em- 
peror's speech,  said : 

"Your  Majesty  informs  us  that  the  memorable  expedi- 
tion to  Mexico  approaches  its  termination.  'Jhis  is  an- 
nounced to  satisfy  France  that  the  protection  of  her  com- 
mercial interest  is  assured  in  a  vast  and  wealthy  market 
now  restored  to  security.  As  regards  the  United  States, 
if,  from  misconception,  the  presence  of  the  French  flag  in 
America  appeared  to  them  less  opportune  than  at  a  previ- 
ous and  most  illustrious  period  of  their  history,  the  firm 
tone  of  tlie  communications  made  by  yonr  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  that  haughty  and  menacing 
language  will  not  decide  us  to  withdraw.  France  is  ac 
customed  to  move  only  at  her  own  time,  but  she  neverthe- 
less wishes  to  remember  the  ancient  friendship  between 
herself  and  the  United  States.  What  your  Majesty  asked 
of  the  United  States  is  neutrality  and  observance  of  inter- 
national law." 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  British  Parliament  Avas  opened  on  the  6th 
of  February,  the  Queen  being  present.  The  Eoyal 
Speech  Avas,  however,  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
We  quote  some  of  the  leading  paragraphs : 

"My  relations  with  foreign  Powers  are  friendly  and  sat- 
isfactory, and  I  see  no  cause  to  fear  any  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace. 

*'The  meeting  of  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  in  the 
ports  of  the  respective  countries  has  tended  to  cement  the 
amity  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  prove  to  tlie  world  their 
fi'iendly  concert  in  the  promotion  of  peace. 

"I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  United 
States,  after  terminating  successfully  the  severe  struggle 
in  which  they  were  so  long  engaged,  are  wisely  repairing 
the  ravages  of  civil  war.  The  abolition  of  Slavery  is  an 
event  calling  forth  the  cordial  sympathies  and  congratula- 
tions of  this  country,  wliich  has  always  been  foremost  in 
shoAving  its  abhorrence  of  an  institution  repugnant  to  ev- 
ery feeling  of  justice  and  humanity. 

"I  have  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you 
that  the  exertions  and  perseverance  of  my  naval  squadron 
have  reduced  the  slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
within  very  narrow  limits. 

"  A  correspondence  has  taken  place  between  my  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  injuries 
inflicted  on  American  commerce  by  cruisers  under  the 
Confederate  flag. 

"A  conspiracy,  adverse  alike  to  authority,  property, 
and  religion,  and  disapproved  and  condemned  alike  l)y 
all  who  are  interested  in  their  maintenance,  Avithout  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  class,  has  imhappily  appeared  in  Ire- 
land. The  constitutional  power  of  the  ordinary  tril)unals 
has  been  exerted  for  its  repressicm,  and  the  authority  of 
the  law  has  been  firmly  and  impartially  vindicated." 

The  alarm  excited  by  the  Fenian  movement  has 
greatly  increased.  On  the  16th  of  February  Sir 
George  Grey  in  the  Commons,  and  Earl  Russell  in 
the  Peers,  announced  that  on  the  following  day  they 
would  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  suspend  for  a 
lijnited  time  the  Hnhens  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
importance  attached  to  tiiis  measure  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Commons  had  specially  agreed  to 
hold  a  special  session  on  thnt  day  (Saturday)  for 
this  purpose,  and  Earl  Russell  asked  the  Peers  to 
do  the  same,  in  oixler  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
pressing  tlie  measure.  On  the  17th,  in  asking  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  Sir  George  Grey  said  that  the 
Fenian  conspiracy  had  only  recently  assumed  its 
present  proportions.  It  was  necessary  to  strike  an 
effective  blow  at  these  schemes,  which  were  dis- 
countenanced by  the  American  Government.  The 
loyalty  of  the  British  army,  he  said,  was  without  a 
doubt;   but  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had 


earnestl}'-  requested  the  suspension  of  the  Act,  sa}'- 
ing  that  he  could  not  hold  himself  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  if  the  power  was  withheld 
from  him.  In  the  Commons  the  bill  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  364  to 
6,  no  opposition  being  made  except  by  Mr.  Bright, 
who  protested  against  it,  but  said  that  he  would  not 
oppose  the  Government.  The  bill  also  passed  the 
Peers  without  opposition.  Earl  Derby,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  merely  remarking  that  it  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  justify  the  course  it  Avas 
about  to  take.  If  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  he  would  not  interpose  a  moment's 
delay;  but  he  hoped  that  the  Government  would, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  the}^  relied  for  the  justification  of  their 
proceedings.  The  bill,  having  passed  both  Ileuses, 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  17th  of  February  more  than  a  hundred 
arrests  were  made  in  Dublin  of  persons,  mostly 
strangers, "supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  Fenian 
movement ;  and  this  was  presumed  to  be  but  a  be- 
ginning of  the  arrests.  Meanwhile  the  troops  in 
Ireland  were  being  distributed  among  the  small 
towns.  It  is  stated,  though  not  officially,  that  the 
Government  has  private  information  that  a  Fenian 
privateer  had  put  to  sea,  and  that  this  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Curjms. 
A  French  paper  gives  more  definite  shape  to  this 
rumor  by  chronicling  a  report,  Avhich,  however, 
needed  confirnialion,  that  a  steamer  called  the  Foit 
Morgan^  which  had  been  used  as  a  Federal  gun-boat, 
had  been  purcliased  by  the  Fenians,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Cua  bad  put  to  sea  from  Ncav  York  on 
the  20th  of  January.  The  French  paper  adds  that 
this  vessel,  if  there  be  such  an  one,  Avill  be  consid- 
ered a  pirate  by  all  naval  powers,  and  if  captured 
all  her  crew  should  be  hanged. 

SPAIN. 

The  attempted  insurrection  under  General  Prim 
has  proved  to  be  a  failure,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  object.  Prim  made  his  way  to  Portugal,  where 
his  suiall  force  was  disarmed.     From  thence  it  is 

said  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  England. Some 

difficulty  has  arisen  betvveen  Italy  and  Spain  in  ref- 
erence to  the  relations  of  the  Government  of  Italy 
and  the  Pope.  The  Italian  Minister  at  Madrid  was 
instructed  to  remind  the  Spanish  Government  that 
"the  September  Convention,  while  acknoAvledging 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  nevertheless  placed 
certain  conditions  upon  the  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple. Those  conditions  concern  France  exclusive- 
Iv.  You  v/ill  therefore  declare  tliat,  as  regards  other 
Powers,  their  non-intervention  in  the  political  af- 
fairs of  Rome  will  ahvays  remain  an  imqualided 
principle,  upon  Avhich  the  conduct  of  Italy  will  be 
invariably  based." No  little  alarm  has  been  oc- 
casioned in  Spain  by  the  reported  presence  of  Chili- 
an privateers  upon  the  Spanish  coast.  A  Peruvian 
frigate,  the  Ilnasca,  lying  at  Brest,  in  France,  had 
enlisted  French  sailors.  But  Peru  having  declared 
war  against  Spain,  these  sailors  Avere  disembarked 
at  the  request  of  the  French  authorities.  Spain,  in 
endeavoring  to  bully  the  South  American  Republics, 
appears  to  liaA'c  rendered  herself  liable  to  far  greater 
injuries  than  any  which  she  can  inflict. 
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OUR  town  is  located  on  Bass  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  which,  where  it  empties  into  Boston 
Bay,  lie  the  "Lobster  Rocks,"  troublesome  to  the 
fishing-boats  in  former  days.  Captain  P car- 
ried on  the  fishing  business  in  those  days,  and  had 
in  his  employ  a  droll  old  man,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Old  Goudy,"  who  on  a  certain  occasion 
had  come  to  grief  on  these  same  rocks,  when  return- 
ing from  a  fishing  trip,  much  to  his  chagrin,  as  it 
disturbed  liis  laurels  as  a  successful  skipper. 

Captain  P was  a  member  of  the  "  Great  and 

General  Court,"  and  some  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out,  in  Goudy's  hearing,  that  the  honorable 
members  thereof  were  fond  of  long  sessions.     In 

securing  a  "Fare"  Captain  P found   a  very 

poor  and  lank  fish,  which  he  held  up  to  Goudy's 
notice,  and  remarked,  "  Goudy,  this  chap  looks  as 
though  he  had  been  starved  on  the  Lobster  Rocks." 
Goudy  winced  under  the  effects  of  the  "shot,"  and, 
eying  the  fish,  retorted,  "  It's  a  plaguy  sight  more 
likely  he  has  starved  sitting  in  your  old  gineral 
cori!"  None  laughed  more  heartily,  or  told  the 
story  witli  greater  glee  afterward,  than  the  worthy 
Captain  P . 

Ox  another  occasion,  in  those  "dear  old  times" 
when  it  was  the  fashion  to  "carry  the  jug," and  the 
custom  for  the  "Conscript  Fathers"  to  assemble  at 
the  "store"  to  tell  stories  and  moisten  the  inner 
man,  old  Goud}''  arrived  with  his  jug  and  faced  the 
"  respoctables,"  who  regarded  him  (in  the  matter 
of  joking)  as  "fair  game."  An  "old  liner,"  in  a 
rather  important  manner,  greeted  him  with  that 
quotation  from  Job :  ' '  And  Satan  came  also  among 
them."  Old  Goudy  looked  from  one  to  another, 
and  after  measuring  the  "Fathers"  with  his  twink- 
ling eyes,  retorted:  "Yes,  yes;  and  presented  him- 
self hefoi'e  the  ungodhj  /" 


In  King  William  III.'s  time  a  Mr.  Tredenham 
was  taken  before  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  treasonable  papers  in  his  possession. 
"I  am  only  a  poet,"  said  the  captive,  "and  those 
papers  are  onlv  my  roughly-sketched  play."  The 
Earl,  however,  examined  the  papers,  and  then  re- 
turned them,  saying:  "I  have  heard  your  state- 
ment and  read  your  play,  and,  as  I  can  find  no  traces 
of  a  plot  in  either,  you  may  go  free." 


A  VERY  veracious  contributor  writes : 
Tlie  wild  pigeons  of  the  State  of  Indiana  seem 
just  now  to  be  holding  a  mass  convention  near  the 
town  of  Bedford.  Every  Western  man  knows  that 
there  are  some  pigeons  at  a  pigeon  roost.  A  young 
Nimrod,  out  after  the  said  pigeons,  it  being  ver}^ 
dark,  hitched  his  horse  to  a  tree  loaded  with  pigeons. 
When  he  fired  his  gun  the  pigeons  flew  off  the  tree, 
which,  having  been  before  bent  down  by  the  mass 
of  birds,  now  resumed  its  erect  position,  and  lifted 
the  horse  high  in  air.  How  the  horse  was  got  down 
is  not  stated,  but  we  presume  it  was  done  after  tlie 
manner  that  the  Baron  Munchausen  recovered  his 
horse  when  he  hitched  it  to  the  church-steeple  dur- 
ing a  heavy  snow. 

An  American  lately  in  London,  who  was  badg- 
ered by  the  English  on  almost  every  topic,  at  last 
determined  to  go  on  the  Mississippi  steamboat  style, 


and  brag  down  every  thing.  His  first  chance  oc- 
curred at  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  where  a  pic- 
ture of  a  snow-storm  attracted  general  admiration. 

"Is  not  that  fine  ?"  asked  a  John  Bull.  "  Could 
you  show  any  thing  as  natural  as  that  in  America.^" 

"Pooh!"  answered  the  free-born  American, 
"that  is  no  comparison  to  a  snow-storm  picture 
painted  by  a  cousin  of  mine  a  few  years  since. 
That  painting  was  so  natural.  Sir,  that  a  mother, 
who  incautiously  left  her  babe  sleeping  in  a  cradle 
near  it,  on  returning  to  the  room,  found  her  cldld 
frozen  to  death .'" 

From  that  time  onward  the  American  had  the 
"freedom  of  the  city." 

A  MAN  not  a  thousand  miles  from  New  York 
once  asked  another  whom  he  liked  the  best  to  hear 
preach.  "Why,''  said  he,  "I  like  INIr.  Johnson 
best,  because  I  don't  like  any  preaching,  and  his 
comes  nearest  to  nothing  of  any  that  I  ever  heard." 

Out  in  IMichigan  a  number  of  farmers  were  sit- 
ting in  front  of  a  country  store  at  the  close  of  a  sul- 
try day,  and  telling  stories  about  their  work,  and 
so  on,  when  one  of  them  took  the  rag  off  the  whole 
of  them  by  relating  his  experience : 

"  I  saj',  you  have  all  told  whopping  big  yarns 
now ;  but  I'll  just  tell  you  what  I  done  once  in  York 
State,  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  and  on  my  father's 
farm.  He  owned  a  meadoAV  just  a  mile  long,  and 
one  morning  in  June  I  began  to  mow — sun  about 
an  hour  high — and  mowed  right  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  field.  The  grass  was  so  heavy  that  I 
had  to  mow  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  field,  and 
walk — or,  as  we  say,  'carry  my  swath.'  Well,  I 
■worked  on  till  sundown,  and  then  quit.  I  just 
thought,  as  the  meadow  was  exactly  a  mile  long, 
I'd  count  the  swaths,  and  I  did,  and  there  was  one 
hundred!  That,  gentlemen,  is  what  York  State 
folks  call  a  big  daj^'s  work  ! " 

"  So  you  walked  two  hundred  miles  that  day,  did 
you?"  asked  one  farmer. 

"And  mowed  all  the  while  you  were  walking?" 
said  another. 

"  So  it  seems,"  replied  the  great  mower.  "  I  tell 
you  the  facts,  and  you  can  make  as  much  of  it  as 
you  can." 

Baron  Rothschild  once  complained  to  Lord 
Brougham  of  the  hardship  of  not  being  allowed  to 
take  his  seat  in  Parliament.  "You  know,"  said 
he,  "I  was  the  choice  of  the  people,"  To  which 
tlie  ex-Chancellor,  with  his  usual  causticity,  re- 
plied, "  So  was  Barabbas." 


George  IV.,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  in 
the  habit  of  quoting  the  Iron  Duke  as  a  witness  to 
the  statement  that  his  Majesty  had  led  in  person  the 
decisive  charge  at  Watr^rloo.  Wellington's  answer 
on  such  occasions  invariably  was:  "I  have  often 
heard  your  Majesty  speak  of  that  before." 


Captain  Ward  was  an  eccentric  of  the  first 
water,  and  one  of  his  peculiarities  was  that  he  nev- 
er gave  the  desired  answer  to  a  direct  question.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  evasive  habit  is  related  : 

One  morning  four  of  his  friends,  who  were  aware 
of  this  trait  in  his  character,  observed  the  Captain 
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goinj;  to  market,  and,  after  some  bantenn<r,  entered 
into  a  bet  as  to  the  probability  of'learning  from  him 
the  price  he  paid  for  his  purchase.  They  accord- 
ingly settled  the  preliminaries,  and  stationing  them- 
selves at  different  points  along  E Street,  -which 

he  must  pass  on  his  way  home,  awaited  his  coming. 
Very  soon  the  bluff  old  gentleman  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  bunch  of  pigeons  in  his  hand.  As  he 
approached,  the  first  questioner  accosted  him  with : 

"Good-morning,  Captain!  What  did  you  give 
for  pigeons  this  morning?" 

"]Money!"  said  the  Captain,  bluntly,  as  he 
moved  up  the  street. 

The  second  gentleman,  a  little  further  on,  ad- 
dressed him,  and  asked, 

"  IIow  go  pigeons  this  morning,  Captain?" 

"They  don't  go  at  all — I  carry  'em!"  was  the 
equally  unsatisfactorj'  reply. 

Shortly  after  he  met  the  third,  who  passed  the 
time  of  da}',  and  inquired : 

"How  much  are  pigeons  a  dozen.  Captain?" 

"Didn't  get  a  dozen — only  bought  half  a  dozen !" 
said  the  old  gentleman,  gruffly,  still  plodding  on  his 
way. 

Finally,  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  conspirators 
cottoned  to  the  wary  old  salt,  hy  observing,  in  the 
blandest  tones : 

"A  fine  lot  of  pigeons  you  have  there,  Captain! 
What  did  you  get  them  for  ?" 

"To  eat!"  was  the  pertinent  and  emphatic  re- 
joinder; and  the  Captain  reached  home  without 
further  molestation. 

If  the  pigeons  did  not  take  wing,  the  joke  did, 
and  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

A  SCHOOLMASTER,  who  was  as  fond  of  his  grog  as 
of  his  globes,  was  asked  the  difference  betAveen 
gravity  and  gravitation.  "When  I've  drunk  five 
glasses  of  grog,  "replied  the  pedagogue,  "my  grav- 
ity vanishes,  and  my  gravitation  begins  to  oper- 
ate." 
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FEMALE  COURTSHIP. 

looks  when  your  swain  wants  a  kiss, 
Noes  wlien  he  hids  you  say  "■Yes;" 
smiles  when  you  utter  the  "No," 
frowns  if  he  offers  to  go; 
speeches,  like,  ''Ah,  go  away!" 
times  you  must  hold  him  to  stay; 
smiles  when  astray  for  small  chat, 
tears,  though  you  can't  tell  for  what ; 
letters  when  rows  are  begun, 
quarrels  before  you  have  done; 
meetings  to  walk  here  and  there, 
nights  to  the  court-hcuse  repair; 
dances  to  make  yon  jocose, 
hours  in  a  corner  sit  close; 
starts  when  he  bids  you  elope, 
glances  that  intimate  hope; 
pauses  before  you  are  won, 
faintings  to  let  him  press  on  ; 
sighs  when  you've  wasted  the  teal's, 
liems  when  the  parson  appears; 
squeezes  when  the  hand's  given  away, 
coughs  when  you've  come  to  obey; 
courtesies  wlien  marriage  is  over, 
honeys  dincovering  your  lover; 
lasses  may  have  by  these  rhymes 
luisbands,  though  liard  is  the  times. 


JIiNNiK  was  a  bright  child,  three  years  old.  Fun 
and  merriment  sparkled  in  every  feature.  Upon 
one  occasion  licr  latlier  took  her  to  an  anniversary 
of  a  Sunday-school.     She  had  never  before  been  iu 


a  church,  and  had  never  heard  the  music  of  an 
organ,  excepting  in  the  street.  The  itinerant  hand- 
organ,  with  its  frequent  accompanying  biped,  was 
her  delight.  The  moment  the  first  notes  were 
struck  on  the  church  instrument  her  countenance 
beamed  w  itli  rapture ;  but  peering  about,  over  the 
shoulders  of  those  around  her,  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment was  apparent,  and  coming  in  range  of  her  fa- 
ther's ear,  she  whispered,  "Where  is  the  moukej', 
papa?" 

The  epitaph  of  the  witty  divine.  Dr.  Thomas 
Fuller,  is  worthy  of  himself;  simply — 
"Fuller's  earth." 
There  is  a  professional  point  in  the  epitaph  of 
the  eminent  barrister,  Sir  John  Strange : 

"Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer — that  is  strange.*^ 
And  by  what  an  outrageous  quibble  has  the  name 
of  William  Button,  Esq.,  been  handed  down  to  im- 
mortality !     The  epitaph  is  to  be  seen  in  a  church- 
yard near  Salisbury : 

"O!  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  ye  celestial  poles. 
Are  gi'aves  then  dwindled  into  Button-holes?" 

One  of  the  best  of  this  briefer  kind  was  proposed 
by  Jerrold,  wdiose  wit  did  not  always  wear  so  court- 
eous a  dress.     Charles  Knight,  the  Shakspearian 
critic,  was  the  subject,  and  the  woids — 
"GoodKniglit." 
Professional  rivalry  produced  this  ill-natured  in- 
scription for  the  tombstone  of  a  Western  editor : 
"Here  Zics  an  editor." 


A  RURAL  pastor  prayed  fervently  for  rain  during 
a  severe  drought,  which  began  to  fall  in  torrents 
just  as  the  services  closed,  when  two  farmers  walk- 
ing home  together  were  getting  awfully  wet,  and  one 
remarked  to  the  other :  "The  parson  does  pray  with 
a  good  unction."  "  Yes,"  replied  the  other;  "  but 
he  lacks  judgment." 


A  PASTOR  in  the  West,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Drawer,  gave  notice  in  the  morning  service  that  i 
special  prayer  would  be  made  in  the  afternoon  for 
rain,  and  advised  tlie  people  to  bring  their  umbrel- 
las. They  did  so,  but  no  rain  came.  The  next 
Sabbath  it  was  fair,  and  thej'  got  wet  going  home. 
This  experience  led  them  to  distrust  their  pastor's 
weather-wisdom,  if  not  his  faith. 


A  Conference  preacher  one  day  went  into  the 
house  of  a  Weslej'an  Reformer,  and  saAv  the  portraits 
ofthi-ce  expelled  ministers  suspended  from  his  walls. 

"What !"  said  he,  "  have  }ou  got  them  hanging 
there?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  was  the  answer ;   "they  arc  there." 

"Ah,  well!  but  one  is  wanted  to  complete  the 
set." 

"Pray  who  is  that?" 

"  Wliy,  the  Devil,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Reformer,  "  but  he  is  not  yet  ex- 
pelled from  the  Conference !" 


A  GENTLEMAN  Sent  his  Irish  servant  up  to  his 
room  for  a  pair  of  boots,  and  at  the  sartic  time  told 
him  to  be  sure  and  get  mates,  as  tliere  were  two 
pairs  together  in  tlie  closet.  Patrick  returned  with 
two  boots,  but  odd  ones.  "Why,  don't  you  sec 
that  these  are  not  alike  ?  One  is  a  long  top,  and 
the  other  is  a  short  one!"  ."aid  the  gentleman,  out 
of  patience  with  tlie  fellow.  "  Bcdad,  your  Honor," 
said  Pat,  in  apology,  "  and  it's  true  for  ye,  but  tliiu 
(he  other  paii'  zvasjust  so  too!" 
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Doctor  S has  a  large  practice  and  owns  a 

large  farm.  Pat  Malrooney  worked  tor  the  Doctor, 
and  was  sent  one  day  to  do  a  job  on  the  east  side  of 
a  very  steep  high  hill.  The  sun  passed  behind  the 
hill  a  long  time  before  it  was  sunset  according  to 
the  almanac.  On  that  day  the  sun  disappeared  as 
usual,  and  Pat  went  to  the  house.  The  Doctor 
asked  him  why  he  "  quit  so  early  ?"  "  And  shure," 
said  Pat,  "  I  worked  until  sundown."  "Why," 
said  the  Doctor,  "it  is  not  sundown  yet — don't  you 
see  it  shine .5^"  pointing  across  the  lake.  "And, 
fiiith,  your  Honor,  I  was  not  working  over  there  at 
all,  attain  " 

An  enterprising  bookseller  in  New  Haven,  puff- 
ing his  pens  in  verse,  sent  the  effusion  to  one  of  the 
papers  for  publication.  Among  the  lines  was  one 
alluding  to  ancient  pens  of  mighty  power,  made  of 
feathers  plucked  from  "Jove's  eagle,"  which  the 
printer  did  not  read  aright,  and  it  appeared  in  print 
as  ^-^  Jones'  eagle,"  thereby  causing  witty  remarks 
from  a  rival  journal  upon  the  probable  amount  of 
tail-feathers  that  Jones'  bird  possessed. 


was  ever  in  without  me  since  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  !" 


Captain  L ,  of  the  Quarter-Master's  Depart- 
ment, is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  but,  like  man}'  others, 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  a  good  article  of  the  "ar- 
dent." Such  an  article  was  to  be  had  at  Sampson's 
for  $10  50  per  gallon,  and  the  Captain  purchased 
there  exclusively.  During  the  Christmas  times 
the  Captain  and  some  friends  had  been  "indulging" 
to  an  extent  that  somewhat  confused  the  Captain's 
ideas.  One  evening  he  made  the  discovery  that  he 
was  in  need  of  a  new  supply  of  hose,  whereupon  he 
called  his  "boy  Tuclcer,"  and  instructed  him  as  fol- 
lows: "Tucker,  go  down  to  that  store  where  they 
sell  stockings  at  ten  dollars  and  a  half  a  gallon,  and 
get  me  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  whisky  !" 


Tom  Miller  was  a  private  of  the  Forty-second 
Regiment  Ohio  Vohmteei's,  and  served  over  one 
year  in  the  First  Wisconsin  Battery  Light  Artillery. 
Tom  was  as  good  a  soldier  as  ever  munched  hard- 
tack, but  never  having  had  the  advantages  of  school- 
ing was  not  well  versed  in  the  dead  languages. 
When  the  expedition  under  General  Banks  went  up 
Red  River,  in  the  spring  of  18G4,  Tom  was  sick, 
and  remained  behind  in  hospital.  After  our  return 
to  New  Orleans  from  that  disastrous  campaign 
Lieutenant  Aylmer,  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Battery, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  under  a  street  car,  and 
his  right  arm  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  amputated 
near  the  shoulder.  The  boys  of  the  battery  wished 
to  tender  him  an  expression  of  their  regards,  and 
concluded  to  present  him  a  nice  gold  watch  and 
chain.  The  present  was  purchased,  and  the  usual 
presentation  inscription,  neatly  engraved  on  the 
cases,  followed  by  the  battles,  in  their  regular  or- 
der, in  which  the  Lieutenant  had  taken  part ;  and 
then  the  Latin  motto  "iV^7  desperandum"  was  put 
at  the  bottom,  as  an  encouraging  word  for  the  dis- 
couraged Lieutenant. 

Tlie  watch  Avas  intrusted  to  my  keeping  until  the 
presentation  came  off — which,  alas  !  was  not  to  be, 
as  he  was  taken  with  pneumonia  and  died  very 
suddenly.  It  had  been  exhibited  to  all  the  bo3^s  in 
camp,  but, Tom  had  just  returned  from  hospital  and 
wanted  to  see  it.  S©  I  showed  it  to  him,  and  read 
the  inscription,  names  of  battles,  and  motto.  "  Nil- 
disprandim,"  says  Tom,  "where  was  that?  Oh! 
that  was  the  fight  up  Red  River  !  I  knew  all  the 
rest  of  them,  and  that  was  the  only  fight  the  battery 
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No  person  was  better  known  in  Elk  Horn,  Wis- 
consin, a  few  years  ago,  than  was  General  W . 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  General  Jackson,  and 
often  wished  for  such  a  man  in  the  Executive  Chair 

at  Washington.    The  General  (W ,  not  Jackson) 

was  present  at  the  post-office  one  evening  while  the 
crowd  was  waiting  for  the  mails  to  be  distributed, 
and  it  being  at  the  time  when  Heenan  and  Sayers 
were  disputing  about  the  belt,  the  matter  was  there 
being  discussed  by  a  party  who  were  very  indig- 
nant at  the  unfairness  of  the  English  pugilist  and 
his  friends.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  take  the  matter 

in  hand.     General  W was  a  very  attentive 

listener,  and  one  of  the  party  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  matter?  "think!  why  I  think," 
said  he,  "  that  if  General  Jackson  was  in  the  Chair 
that  belt  would  come  over  mighty  quick  I" 


We  have  smart  children  in  Michigan  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  as  the  following  will  show ; 

At  the  Scotch  Kirk  Sabbath-school  the  superin- 
tendent was  asking  questions  on  the  lesson,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  where  Samuel 
anointed  David,  son  of  Jesse,  king.  The  question 
was  asked,  "Who  was  Jesse?"  This  was  a  stun- 
ner. ' '  What !  can't  tell  who  Jesse  was !  Mary,  you 
can  tell  us,  can't  you?"  addressing  an  eight-year- 
old  of  the  plaid.  "Oh  yes,  I  know,"  exclaimed 
Slary,  "Jesse  was  the  flower  of  Dumblane  !" 


But  Mary  don't  match  my  little  four-year-old 
cousin  James,  who  is  very  restless,  and  will  not  sit 
still  long  enough  to  hear  more  than  three  words  of 
what  you  wish  to  tell  him  before  he  jumps  at  the 
conclusion  and  is  off.  His  mother  wishing  to  break 
him  of  the  habit,  took  him  on  her  lap  and  com- 
menced to  talk  to  him.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
very  much  interested.  This  pleased  aunt,  and  she 
thought  she  would  give  him  a  good  lecture.  He 
heard  her  through,  and  as  she  was  about  to  put  him 
down  he  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  say  something. 

"  What  is  it,  James?"  asked  the  mother. 

"Why,  ma,  when  you  talked  your  under-jaw 
went,  but  your  upper-jaw  didn't  move  a  bit!" 

It  is  likely  James  will  profit  by  the  lecture. 


Noticing  in  your  February  Number  a  story  con- 
nected with  our  late  much  -  lamented  President, 
wherein  his  first  "picture"  had  been  taken,  I  am 
reminded  of  one  in  which  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  figures.     Judge 

B ,  well  known  throughout  the  State,  as  well 

for  his  legal  lore  as  his  utter  disregard  for  personal 
appearance,  when  presiding  Judge  had  before  him  a 
small  boy  as  a  witness.  The  Judge  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  character  of  an  oath,  its  importance 
and  solemnity,  and  if  he  read  his  Catechism  ?  The 
boy  replied  tliat  the  meaning  of  an  oath  Wiis  that  he 
should  not  tell  a  lie.  The  Judge  told  tlie  boy  to 
look  at  him  carefully,  and  tell  him  whether  he  could 
recognize  him  six  months  from  then,  and  identify 
him  by  his  oath.  The  boy  eyed  the  Judge  critic- 
ally, and  replied,  "  I  think  I  could,  if  you  did  not 
comb  your  hair ! " 

A  North  Carolina  correspondent  writing  from 
Raleigh  says: 

A  very  prominent  member  of  the  late  "Confed- 
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erate"  Congress,  now  a  member  of  our  Legislature 
here,  gives  the  following  of  General  Grant :  "  While 
coming  from  my  plantation  near  Milliken  Bend,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  I  came  across  a  squad  of 
Federal  cavalry,  and  of  course  surrendered,  and  un- 
der arrest  was  taken  to  General  Grant's  head-quar- 
ters. I  Avas  treated  very  kindly  by  the  General, 
and  after  explaining  to  him  my  being  a  citizen  he 
gave  me  a  pass  through  the  lines  for  myself  and 
boy.  I  came  to  Raleigh  while  the  General  was 
lately  on  his  tour  of  observation  through  the  South. 
He  put  up  at  the  Exchange  Hotel.  After  an  in- 
troduction I  said :  '  General,  I  once  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  you  under  very  different  circum- 
stances.' He  asked  how  was  it.  I  told  him  of  my 
being  brought  to  his  head-quarters  under  arrest. 
'  Yes,'  he  said,  'I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
a  large  number  of  Southern  gentlemen  under  XQvy 
similar  circumstances  during  the  war.'  Of  course 
I  acknowledged  the  joke,  and  a  hearty  laugh  all 
round  was  the  result." 


The  following  occurred  within  gun -sound  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin: 

Adam  Smith  is  an  old  settler,  although  not  a 
very  old  man.  He  is  a  farmer,  but  also  keeps 
tavern,  and  is  postmaster  for  the  district.  A 
short  time  ago  he  received  a  letter  in  his  office 
addressed  "Plon.  A.  Smith."  This  letter,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  lying  in  his  office  some  time  when 
a  party  of  bloods  happened  to  call  in  to  have  a  chat 
with  Adam  and  take  a  little  refreshment.  While 
sitting  there  a  woman  came  in  and  inquired  for  a 
letter,  which  Adam  handed  to  her  after  looking  over 
his  pile  of  letters,  and  he  came  across  the  letter  above 
named,  for  which  he  could  not  find  an  owner.  He 
took  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  over  his 
bar  said,  "  Look  a-here !  I  reckon  I  have  lived  in 
this  neighborhood  pretty  near  twenty  years,  and  I 
do  think  I  know  every  man  and  woman  in  this  'ere 
deestrict,  especially  of  the  name  of  Smith,  but  I'll 
be  switched  if  I  can  find  a  man  hj  the  name  onion. 
A.  Smith."  One  of  the  young  gentlemen  said, 
"Let  me  look  at  that  letter,  Adam,"  and  Adam 
handed  it  to  him.  After  looking  at  it  he  said, 
"Adam,  were  you  not  a  member  of  Assembl}'-  a 
short  time  since  .^"    Adam  replied,  "Yes."    V/here- 

upon  Mr.  P said,   "Why,  Adam,  this  letter 

belongs  to  you,  and  means  Honorable  A.  Smith,  of 
course."  Adam  at  first  seemed  to  be  entirely  taken 
aback,  but  recovering  himself  said,  "Gentlemen, 
what  will  you  take  ?  But  hang  a  man  who  does 
not  know  enough  to  write  a  man's  name  in  full !" 


"Why  did  you  not  admire  my  daughter?"  said 

Mrs.  P to  a  gentleman  after  a  party  which  her 

daughter  attended. 

"Because,"  said  he,  "I  really  am  no  judge  of 
painting." 

"  But  surely,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  you  never  saw 
an  angel  that  was  not  painted." 


"Caitain  Silk  has  just  arrived  in  the  city," 
said  a  gentleman. 

"Heavens,  what  a  name  for  a  soldier!"  said  a 
lady. 

"  The  best  in  the  world,"  rejoined  the  gentleman, 
"for  silk  never  can  be  worsted.''^ 

DraiNfi  the  recent  war  with  the  South  ^Mr.  Man- 
ton  was  promoted  Colonel  of  one  of  the  Illinois  reg- 
iments of  volunteers.     On  one  occasion  while  home 


for  a  time  from  his  regiment  he  had  the  honor  to 
preside  over  a  kind  of  mass  or  war  meeting  held  at 
Rockford,  where  a  large  concourse  were  assembled 
to  listen  to  several  speeches,  alternated  by  songs 
from  the  glee-club  of  that  place.  At  that  time  the 
comic  song  "  Old  Shady"  was  much  in  vogue  here, 
but  the  Colonel,  either  not  being  a  musician,  or 
having  been  in  the  army  for  some  time,  was  not 
aware  that  such  a  song  existed.  Now  it  happened 
that  just  after  singing  at  one  time  there  was  a  pause 
in  the  proceedings,  during  which  there  were  voices 
in  the  crowd  calling,  "Old  Shady!  Old  Shady!" 
As  the  club  did  not  think  proper  to  favor  them  with 
a  rehearsal  of  Old  Shady,  and  the  Colonel  suppos- 
ing that  some  one  was  called  upon  to  speak,  arose 
with  an  important  air,  saying,  "If  Mr.  Shady  is 
present  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him  ;" 
then  glancing  around  the  assembly  to  see  if  Mr. 
Shady  made  any  response,  he  resumed  his  seat, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  roars  of  laughter  which  fol- 
lowed. 


In  a  little  town  in  Ohio  a  lady  teacher  was  exer- 
cising a  class  of  j  u veniles  in  mental  arithmetic.  Slie 
commenced  the  question,  "  If  j'-ou  buy  a  cow  for  ten 
dollars — "  Avhen  up  came  a  little  hand.  "What  is 
it,  Johnn}^?"  "Whv,  you  can't  bu}'  no  kind  of  a 
cow  for  ten  dollars  ;  father  sold  one  for  sixt}^  dollars 
the  other  day,  and  she  was  a  regular  old  scrub  at 
thatr!" 


The  Drawer  deals  in  every  thing  under  the  sun — • 
ergo,  the  Drawer  deals  in  cats.  A  few  words,  then, 
about  one  of  the  felines :  It  is  proverbial  that  all 
"  blue  jackets"  are  more  or  less  superstitious ;  they 
believe  in  signs ;  and,  among  others,  the  sure  one 
that  some  disaster  will  most  certainh^  befall  the  ship 
on  board  of  which  a  cat  is  killed  at  sea.  The  follow- 
ing circumstances  took  place  in  182(i,  while  on  my 
passage  from  Lima  to  Baltimore.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing port  we  had  auricular  proof  that  we  had  a  Span- 
ish cat  on  board.  Now  I  can  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  "gato  Espafiole"  mews  more  dolefully 
than  the  cat  of  other  nations ;  I  vouchsafe  to  assert, 
however,  that  the  wailings  of  the  one  we  had  on 
board  were  the  most  hideous  and  uneartlily  I  ever 
heard.  We  had  no  return  cargo  on  board,  for  in 
those  days  the  guano  trade  was  unknown,  so  that 
the  feline  had  a  clean  sweep  of  the  ship,  and  the 
largest  kind  of  liberty,  of  which  he  made  good  use, 
and  alwaj'^s  at  unseasonable  hours — at  any  rate,  for 
the  late  sleepers — sunrise  being  his  favorite  hour  for 
holding  forth;  beginning  down  in  the  lov.erholcl, 
and  so  making  his  way  up  into  the  cabin  among 
the  "after-guard,"  from  which  he  was  in  due  time 
driven  by  showers  of  missiles,  such  as  boots,  shoes, 
books,  bottles,  or  whatever  other  projectile  hap- 
pened to  be  at  hand.  Our  skipper  ])ore  this  as  long 
as  he  could,  and  when  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a 
virtue  gave  orders  to  "English  Bill,"  our  cabin- 
boy,  to  catch  "gato"  and  bring  him  aft  before  an- 
other sunset.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the  order,  for 
the  crew — nearly  all  of  whom  were  Germans,  among 
the  most  superstitions  of  all  tars — got  wind  of  it, 
and  kept  Tom  down  in  the  forecastle,  and  even  in 
their  chests,  knowing  full  well  that  the  order  meant 
mif^chief.  Puss  got  out  from  their  care,  however, 
and  again  commenced  his  matins ;  upon  wliicli  skip- 
per told  "  Bill''  that  if  he  didn't  catch  Tom  the  next 
day  he  would  treat  him  to  "some  salutary  exer- 
cise," with  the  accompaniment  of  a  "cat"  of  a  dif- 
ferent species — namely,  a  cat  o'  nine  tails.     This 
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liad  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  next  morning  I  was 
awoke  l)y  a  violent  shim  of  my  state-room  door, 
runnin,!^  on  castors,  and  ski[)pcr's  voice  singing  out, 

"rull!   W ,  pull!"      Fairly  awake  tlicrcat,   I 

hopped  up  ill  my  berth,  and  saw  Tom's  body  and 
long  swollen  tail  writhing  terribly,  his  head  being 
in  the  cabin,  and  skipper  manfully  pulling  at  the 
door-knob  and  invoking  my  aid  on  the  other  side. 
"Obey  orders,  if  you  break  owners,"  is  the  order 
of  the  day  on  ship-board ;  so  I  pulled  hard,  and 
broke,  not  the  "owners,"  but  the  neck  of  poor 
puss.  \Vc  were  running,  mind  you,  dead  before  the 
wind,  with  studding-sails  out  low  and  aloft,  with  a 
cloudless  sk}',  and  in  latitudes  not  generally  stormy. 
The  cabin  windows  were  both  open,  and  soon  out 
of  one  of  them  went  the  dead  body  into  the  "  drink." 
The  mate's  watch  Avas  aft  washing  decks,  and  saw 
it  floating  astern,  accoinpinicd  l)y  a  flight  of  ''  ^lo- 
thcr  Gary's  chickens."  All  sorts  of  evil  forebodings 
were  indulged  in  by  them,  as  I  afterward  learned  , 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the  wind 
came  out  suddenly  dead  ahead,  stiffened,  and  piped 
to  a  first-class  blow,  and  orders  were  passed  to 
douce  the  studding-sails,  then  to  furl  tlie  "rials," 
then  the  top-gallant-sails,  then  doulde  reefs  in  the 
top-sails,  etc.,  the  crew  became  insubordinate,  and 
actually  refused  to  lay  aloft;  and  Avhen  remonstra-  i 
ted  with  by  the  mate,  said,  "We  arc  all  bound  to 
Davy  Jones's  locker  together,  and  we  might  as  well  j 
go  down  with  our  sails  blown  to  ribbons  as  double- 
reefed."  The  strong  law  of  command  prevailed, 
however,  over  Jack's  weakness ;  the  sails  were  in 
due  time  reduced,  and 

"The  wiud  abated  anil  the  sea  calmcJ  away, 
And  we  sailed  safe  to  Am«rica." 


Away  back  in  the  times  of  General  Jackson's 
reign  of  popularity,  when  in  the  greater  part  of 
Missouri  "  nobody  was  nothing"  that  did  not  go  for 
Old  Hickory,  those  times  brought  to  the  surface  of 
public  life  some  odd  specimens  of  politicians.  Many 
of  them  did  not  know  much  excci)t  to  hurrah  for 
General  Jackson,  abuse  the  tariff  and  the  Bank,  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  To  be  on  that  side  was 
enough  to  elect  any  man  to  oflico,  regardless  of  his 
claims  or  qualifications.  But  still,  a  desirable  and 
convenient  mode  of  preparing  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  track  was  the  organization  of  debating 
clubs  in  the  villages  and  countrv  settlements,  where 
all  the  aspiring  candidates  for  popular  favor  might 
meet  and  show  off  their  powers  of  speech.  On  such 
occasions  it  Avas  customary  for  any  member  of  the 
club  to  invite  any  friend  that  he  might  see  proper — 
who,  of  course,  would  bo  requested  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  On  one  occasion  a  rising  Democrat, 
Colonel  Sam,  from  the  back  country,  happened  to 
be  in  town  when  the  embryo  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, lie  was  pretty  well  "filled"  with  whisky. 
He  had  a  friend  in  town,  a  Dr.  Sam,  wiio  invited 
his  namesake,  the  Colonel,  to  attend  the  debate. 
The  invitation  was  at  once  accepted  by  Colonel 
Sam,  who  supposed,  of  course,  that  there  could  be 
no  other  subject  for  debate  than  war  and  bloodshed, 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  debate.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  club  for  debate  and  settlement  that 
evening  was,  "Was  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England 
justifiable  in  beheading  Mary  Queen  of  Scots?" — 
a  question  which  had  long  disturl>ed  the  learned 
world,  and  was  then  referred  to  that  august  body 
for  final  decision.  A  number  of  learned  and  elo- 
quent speeches  were  delivered  for  and  against  the 
question  at  issue  ;  when  Dr  Sam  arose  and  intro- 


[  duced  his  friend  Colonel  Sam  to  the  club,  and,  on 
I  his  motion,  the  Colonel  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  debate,  which  invitation  the  Colonel  readily  ac- 
cepted. The  Colonel  was  received  with  decided 
symptoms  of  applause  as  he  slowly  arose,  steadied 
himself  by  the  back  of  a  bench,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  President.  It  is  impossible  for  me  so  to 
condense  as  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  speech, 
but  I  will  give  you  the  substance  and  a  part  of  his 
words,  lie  commenced :  "  Mr.  President,  when  I 
consider  tliC  momentious  importance  of  the  awful 
responsibility  that  now  rests  on  me,  and  the  fate 
of  the  millions  of  tl;e  rising  generations  to  come 
that  rests  on  the  decision — yea,  as  it  were  of  the 
drop  of  a  hat — I  say.  Sir,  it  almost  overcomes  my 
senses  to  think  of  it.  [Tremendous  cheers  on  all 
sides.]  Sir,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  great  ques- 
tion that  now  convulses  our  whole  land,  from  Salt 
Kivcr  to  Indian  Creek?"  [Kenewcd  cheers  and 
laughter.]  Encouraged  by  these  demonstration-s 
of  applause,  the  Colonel  continued:  "Why,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  think  of  how  this  question  stirred 
up  our  forefathers  in  the  Revolution — of  how  they 
fit,  bled,  and  died  in  defense  of  this  great  principle, 
it  is  enough  to  make  their  sperits  rise  I'lom  their 
graves  to  think  that  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men, 
would  dare  to  dispute  it  in  this  free  land  of  liberty ! 
[More  applause,  and  convulsions  of  laughter.]  Mr. 
President,  I  am  most  done  my  speech,  but  when  I 
observe  such  evidences  of  approbation  all  around 
me,  and  hear  such  loud  cries  of  Go  on !  go  on  I'  my 
heart  gits  almost  too  full  to  speak.  1  can  only  say, 
Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  with  sich  evidences 
of  approbation  of  my  humble  efforts  in  this  great 
cause,  I  declare  here  in  this  stand,  and  before  all 
this  vast  crowd,  that  I  am  willing  to  spill  the  last 
drop  of  blood  that  runs  in  my  veins  in  defense  of 
our  rights,  which  is  now  threatened  by  this  monster 
usurpation  monopoly  1"  [Continued  roars  of  laugh- 
ter.] Dr.  Sam  joined  feebly  in  the  laugh,  but  he 
was  evidently  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  the 
exhibition  made  by  his  friend  the  Colonel,  whom 
he  had  supposed  to  be  a  man  of  some  pretensions  to 
intelligence,  and  probably  hoped  at  some  future 
time  to  make  useful  as  a  political  ally. 

The  Colonel  seemed  just  then  to  recollect  that 
something  had  been  said  about  a  debate  and  ques- 
tion; and  turning  to  his  friend  the  Doctor,  in- 
quired: "Sam,  which  side  was  I  on?"  The  Doc- 
tor re|)lied,  somewhat  snappishly  :  "  On  the  side  of 
Queen  Elizabeth."  The  Colonel  did  not  seem  to 
comprehend  what  the  answer  meant,  and  coolly  re- 
marked, "  Queen  Elizabeth  !  Don't  know  any  thing 
about  her ;  never  heard  of  her  before.  Some  East- 
ern woman,  I  suppose!"  and  took  his  seat  amidst 
the  loudest  cheers,  stamping,  and  roars  of  laughter. 
The  President  tried  to  restore  order  and  conclude 
the  debate,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible,  and  the 
club  adjourned  itself  Avithout  further  debate.  This 
w^as  about  tAventy-fiA^e  years  since,  and  Avhether  the 
question  has  CA^er  been  settled  or  not  deponent  saith 
not.  The  Colonel  still  lives  and  hails  from  Indian 
Creek,  still  occasionally  debates  disputed  points, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  truly  loyal  Union  man. 


AxY  one  who  has  visited  for  any  length  of  time 
our  beautiful  "City  of  Lakes"  (Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin) must  surely  have  knoAvn,  at  least  by  report, 
one  Liab  Dean,  brother-in-law  of  our  present  Goa'- 
ernor  Fairchild.  Liab  is  considered  something  of  a 
Avag,  and  gets  off  good  things  occasionally.  One 
day  he  Avas  sitting  in  the  "  Capital  House,"  reading 
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a  newspaper,  and  a  friend  sitting  near  noticed  he 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  page  at  the 
right  distance  from  his  eye.  Said  he  :  "  Liab, 
what's  the  reason  you  can't  see?"'  Liab  laid  down 
his  paper,  and,  in  no  very  pleasant  tone,  said :  "No, 
I  can't  see ;  and  I  find  I  must  get  a  pair  of  glasses 
or  a  pair  of  tongs  /" 

Young  America  will  out.  Mr.  Pardie,  or  some 
one  of  his  profession,  was  addressing  a  large  assem- 
bly of  Sunday-school  children:  "Now,  my  little 
boys  and  girls,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  be  ver}'' 
still — so  still  that  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop."  They 
were  all  silent  for  a  moment,  when  one  cried  out  at 
the  top  of  her  little  voice,  "  Let  her  drop !" 


A  REVEREXD  reader  and  contributor  sends  to  the 
Drawer  these  anecdotes  of  Pastor  Allen : 

The  Eev.  Isaac  Allen,  of  Bolton,  Massachusetts, 
was  noted  in  all  the  region  in  which  he  lived  for  his 
ready  wit,  quickness  at  repartee,  and  the  felicity 
with  which  he  could  quote  Scripture  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose. Among  the  many  good  things  which  are  told 
of  him  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  would 
not  have  done  discredit  to  Talleyrand  himself:  Mr. 
Allen,  from  a  bad  fall  on  the  ice  when  he  was  abo}', 
was  a  cripple,  so  that  one  of  his  legs  was  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other,  and  he  limped  a  good 
deal  in  his  gait.  When  an  undergraduate  at  Har- 
vard University,  returning  to  his  room  one  night 
with  a  group  of  fellow-students  behind  him,  he 
overheard  one  of  his  companions  quoting  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  (chap.  xxvi.  verse  7),  "The  legs 
of  the  lame  are  not  equal."  Whereupon  Mr.  A. 
faced  immediately  about,  and  crushed  the  offender 
effectually  by  quoting  the  last  clause  of  the  same 
verse :  "  So  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools." 


Another  time,  when  he  had  been  some  time 
minister  in  Bolton,  a  company  of  visitors  was  at 
his  house,  and  a  very  lively  lady,  wife  of  a  neigh- 
boring minister,  was  running  on,  much  to  his  an- 
noyance, in  sharp,  and,  as  he  thought,  unjustly- 
severe  comments,  on  the  conduct  of  certain  persons 
of  their  common  acquaintance.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
stop  her :  but  at  length,  when  she  had  talked  her- 
self all  out  of  breath,  she  wound  up  with — "There ! 
I  must  speak  my  mind ;  my  heart  prompts  me  to  do 
it,  and  it  would  break  if  I  didn't !"  Picgarding  her 
with  a  very  peculiar  look,  Avhich  he  liad  at  such 
times,  he  deliberately  answered :  "Perhaps,  ma'am, 
you  had  better  let  it  break ;  for  don't  we  read,  "  The 
tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver,  but  the  heart 
of  the  wicked  is  little  worth  ?"  Whether  or  not  the 
"  best  instincts"  of  the  lady  urged  her  to  talk  as  she 
did,  and  wliether  the  rebuke  was  as  well  deserved 
as  it  was  apt  and  cutting,  tradition  docs  not  say. 


One  more  specimen  of  his  quality  and  we  have 
done :  A  young  man,  just  fledged  from  his  prepara- 
tor}'  studies  (there  were  no  Theological  Schools  in 
those  days),  preached  an  expositor}^  discourse  in  his 
pulpit,  and  the  people  noticed  that  jMr.  A.,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  ])ul[)it,  listened  to  it  witli  a  dis- 
pleasure which  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal.  They 
could  always  tell,  liis  old  jjarisbioners  would  say, 
whetl)cr  he  liked  tlie  sermon  or  not.  When  the 
service  was  over  and  they  were  leaving  the  church, 
the  young  prcaclier  happened  to  turn  and  observed 
a  certain  pictorial  rcjirosoutation  on  the  wall  of  the 
old  church,  over  tlie  pulpit— two  choruljS  floating  on 
clouds  and  pointing  into  an  open  Bilde  spread  be- 


fore them.  Underneath  was  an  inscription:  "These 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,"  which  the 
young  man  read  aloud.  "Yes,"  growled  Mr.  A., 
in  an  undertone,  on  hearing  him,  "and  didn't  find 
much  after  all — to-day,  at  least!" 

Though  thus  seasoning  his  common,  and  without 
a  doubt  his  pulpit  discourse  also,  with  "  salt  which 
did  make  many  a  galled  jade  to  wince,"  ]Mr.  A.  was 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  men.  His  alms-deeds 
and  benefactions  in  various  ways  were  numerous ; 
and  his  memor}'  is  embalmed  among  his  former 
parishioners,  not  more  by  the  salt  we  have  referred 
to  than  by  many  tokens  of  his  affection  and  care. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  Methodist  Episcopal  clergj^man 
of  Baltimore  is  responsible  for  the  following  : 

In  the  town  of  B ,  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a 

very  flourishing  Methodist  community,  and  my 
friend  and  informant  was  recently  invited  there  to 
dedicate  a  new  church  edifice.     During  his  sojourn 

there  the  pastor  of  the  church,  Eev.  Mr.  W , 

told  him  the  following  incident:  There  is  connect- 
ed wiLh  the  membership  a  "  brother"  more  distin- 
guished for  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  his  ignorance 
often  involves  him  in  the  grossest  blunders.  At 
one  of  their  stated  weekly  meetings  recently  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  deepest  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  exercises.  The  congregation 
was  singing  a  hymn  to  which  the  following  is  the 
chorus : 

*'My  soul  is  heaven  bound! 
Glory,  Hallelujah ! 
My  soul  is  heaven  bound ! 
a.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  1" 

The  "  ignorant  brother"  was  unusuallj^  zealous 
on  this  occasion,  and  joined  with  great  fervor  in 
singing  the  hj^mn;  but  imagine  tiie  effect  when, 
not  distinctly  catching  the  words  of  the  chorus,  he 
was  heard  to  shout  in  stentorian  tones : 
"My  soul  locighs  seven  xiounds! 
Glory,  Hallelujah ! 
My  soul  weighs  seven  2)oitnds! 
Praise  ye  the  Lord !" 

This  is  hardly  eclipsed  by  a  "brother"  who  re- 
marked in  a  "general  experience  meeting"  that  he 
felt  "  the  love  of  God  burning  in  his  stomach  !" 


A  clerical  correspondent  sends  two  three  items 
to  the  Drawer : 

A  few  evenings  since  I  was  visiting  at  the  house 

of  my  friend,  Dr.  II ,  where  I  met  his  youngest 

son,  Arthur,  a  boy  some  six  years  old.  As  Arthur 
attended  the  same  school  with  my  little  grandson, 
Willie,  of  the  same  age,  I  asked  him  if  he  and 
Willie  were  in  the  same  class.  "No,  Sir!"  said 
Arthur;  "Willie  is  only  in  Ox,  and  I  am  away 
over  where  the  Eel's  in  the  mud!" 


Another  Doctor  friend  of  mine  met  one  of  his 
old  acquaintance  a  short  time  since  in  a  crowd,  and 
saluted  him  as  is  often  done  by  others — "  Why !  are 
you  alive  yet  ?"  "  Oli  yes,  Doctor, "  was  the  reply ; 
"  I  never  took  that  last  medicine  vou  left  me!" 


PtKV.  ]Mr.  Haruis  is  well  known  as  a  Methodist 
itinerant  of  Indiana,  as  much  distinguished  for  his 
facetiousness  as  he  is  for  his  fine  abilities  as  a 
preacher.     Ho  tells  the  following  on  himself: 

In  183G I  was  traveling  on  theC Circuit.  I  had 

twenty-four  appointments  to  fill  every  four  weeks, 
and  of  course  had  a  great  many  long  horseback 
rides.     On  one  occasion  I  fell  in  company  with  au 
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intelligent  gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  the  main 
State  road,  and  we  traveled  several  miles  together, 
when  a  ruin-storm  drove  us  to  a  cabin  by  the  road- 
side. The  family  had  dinner  on  the  table  when  wc 
entered,  and  we  were  kindly  asked  "to  sit  up  and 
eat  a  bite  with  them,"  which  of  course  wc  did, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  the  family  was  very 
clever  to  total  strangers.  But  after  a  little,  when 
the  ice  was  broken  and  each  one  at  the  table  seemed 
to  be  doing  full  justice  to  the  occasion,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  cabin  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  he 
had  never  heard  Mr.  Harris  preach  but  three  times, 
and  if  Mr.  Harris  wouldn't  be  ofifcndcd  at  him  he 
would  tell  the  whole  story. 

"Go  ahead!  go  ahead!"  said  Mr.  Harris. 

"Well,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  cabin,   "the 

first  time  was  at  S ,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and 

his  text  was,  '  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Kock, 
even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.'  The 
second  time  Avas  at  Camp  Creek,  one  night,  and  his 
text  was,  '  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Kock,  even 
our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.'     The  third 

time  I  heard  him  was  in  M .     I  had  gone  in 

for  a  new  recruit  of  clocks  —  for  you  must  know 
I'm  a  clock  peddler — and  going  to  the  Methodist 
Church  on  Sunday  night,  Avho  sliould  get  up  to 
preach  but  Mr.  Harris,  and  he  took  for  his  text, 
'  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even  our  enemies 
themselves  being  judges  !' " 

As  the  clock-peddler  finished  the  table  was  con- 
vulsed ;  and  I,  added  IMr.  Harris,  knowing  Avell  he 
was  joking  ou  facts,  was  about  to  choke  on  a  big 
potato — but  didn't. 

TiiK  Methodist  Church  of  Jeffersonvillc  is  the 
only  church  of  that  denomination  in  the  State  which 
has  a  cross  on  its  steeple.  Many  people,  of  course, 
looked  up  at  it  as  "something new  in  the  history  of 
Methodism."  One  of  the  old  citizens,  wishing  per- 
haps to  defend  the  "  old  style"  of  church-building, 
looking  at  the  big  cross  one  day,  remarked  to  a 
friend : 

"  Do  you  see  that  great  big  cross  on  that  church  ? 
Well,  I  remember,  when  the  ISIethodists  were  poor, 
each  member  bore  his  own  cross ;  but  now,"  he  add- 
ed, "they  have  become  rich,  and  they  have  stuck 
their  cross  on  the  top  of  their  church !" 

Captain  II ,  of  this  State,  is  as  much  noted 

for  his  love  of  fun  as  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
valor  in  leading  his  gallant  band  in  the  conflicts  of 
the  great  rebellion.  He  tells  the  following  story 
on  himself: 

Last  year,  when  I  was  home  on  furlough,  I  had 
some  business  at  Heltonville,  and  as  I  didn't  know 
the  road,  I  was  obliged  to  inquire  the  way  of  an}'- 
one  I  saw. 

"  Hello !"  I  yelled  to  a  fellow  away  off  in  a  field, 
"is  this  the  road  to  Hel-tonville?"  letting  my 
voice  considerabl}'  down  on  the  two  last  syllables. 

The  fellow  stopped  his  plow  and  looked  wildly 
at  me. 

"I  say,"  said  I,  "is  this  the  road  to  Hel- 
tonville.?" 

The  poor  fellow,  no  doubt,  thought  I  was  crazy, 
for  he  left  his  plow  and  ran  for  his  life. 

I  rode  on,  of  course  guessing  at  the  correct  road, 
until  I  saw  a  woman  at  a  well. 

"Madam,"  said  I,  with  a  loud  voice  to  begin  on, 
"  is  this  the  road  to  Hel-tonville  ?" 

She  raised  her  head  and  put  her  arms  a-kimbo, 
and  stared  at  me. 


"Why,  Sir,"  said  she,  "you  haven't  forgot  the 
way  home,  have  j'ou.'" 

I  was  sold — sold  at  no  price,  too. 

"You're  a  knowing  woman,"  said  I,  "to  live 
this  far  from  head-quarters !''  and  I  rode  off  as  if 
John  Morgan's  guerrillas  were  after  me. 


Parson  B and  myself  are  both  fond  of  boat- 
ing. Going  down  to  the  Brooklyn  Club-house, 
Gowanus,  we  were  passing  tlu'ough  a  Celtic  set- 
tlement, where  pig-stys  and  kerosene  refineries  load 
the  gale  with  mingled  odors. 

"Smells  of  '  ile,' "  I  observed  to  the  Parson. 

"  Yes,"  says  Parson  B ,  "  Emerald  ile !" 


A  :\rEDiCAi.  correspondent  writes  : 

A  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  a  com- 
pany of  staff-olliccrs  were  conversing  together  near 
the  foot  of  South  INIountain,  when  a  rough  specimen 
of  the  natives  of  that  region  approached,  and  asked 
if  there  was  a  doctor  among  them.  The  staff-sur- 
geon, the  facetious  Doctor  D ,  of  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania, was  pointed  out,  when  the  stranger  began 
to  make  known  his  catalogue  of  aflllictions  —  all 
amounting  to  a  desire  for  a  dram — to  which  the 
Doctor  promptly  responded:  "You  have  the  Hip- 
podrome in  the  stomach ;  and  as  we  have  not  the 
requisite  medicines,  I  will  write  you  a  prescription. 
If  you  can  get  the  medicines  in  llagerstowu  they 
will  make  you  sound  as  a  top." 

The  following  is  the  prescription : 

R5.     Compound  Ext.  Fandanguliun  Tops  85 

Tincture  Scrobiculis  Cordis 83 

Pulverized  Gymnotus  Electricus.. .  83 

Fluid  ]L\t.  Gumfuuction 3ij 

Misce.     Divide  into  sixty  pills 
Take  one  every  three  liours  iu  a  table-spoonful  of  apple 
butter. 


"  A  Canada  Friend"  sends  these  to  the  Drawer : 

Shall  we  tell  your  readers  one  or  two  anecdotes 

of  Bill  II ,  a  noted  practical  joker  of  the  town 

oCM ,  New  York? 

Bill  was  once  painting  for  jMr.  B ,  and  one 

night  Mr.  J 's  cow  got  into  B 's  garden,  and 

nearly  destroyed  it.  B ,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, felt  aggrieved  at  the  loss  of  his  "garding 

sass,"  and  calling  upon  J ,  wished  him  to  pay 

for  the  damage.  They  could  not  agree  as  to  price, 
and  mutually  agreed  to  leave  it  to  Bill  to  decide. 
He,  nothing  loth,  accepted  the  office,  and  with  a 
knoAving  air  looked  over  the  garden,  and  assessed 

the  damage  at  four  dollars ;  and  then  oi'dered  J 

to  bring  up  his  cow.  He  examined  the  animal  with 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  praised  her  fine  points, 
etc.,  and  then  gave  in  his  decision  thus : 

"  Wa'al,  if  that  ere  caow  was  mine,  I  wouldn't 
hev  her  lie  into  that  garding  overnight  fur  less  'en 

five  dollars ;  so,  Mr.  B ,  as  the  damage  to  the 

garding  is  four  dollars,  and  the  damage  to  the  caow 
is  five  dollars,  you'll  hev  to  pay  Mr.  J one  dol- 
lar!"— It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Mr.  B 

never  asked  Bill  to  assess  for  him  again. 


At  another  time  Bill  was  painting  a  church  in 

C ,  and  feeling  thirsty,  and  not  having  "the 

stamps"  to  purchase  the  necessary  fluid,  threw  down 
his  brush,  and  in  his  working-clothes,  all  painted 
and  smeared,  walked  into  Mr.  C 's  office  (the  lat- 
ter is  a  deacon,  and  a  very  strong  temperance  man). 

"Mr.  C ,"  said  he,   "we  need  two  gallons  of 

strong  beer  to  mix  with  our  varnish ;  it  makes  it 
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(In-  so  much  better!"  Away  bustled  the  unsus- 
pectinj:;  deacon,  procured  the  beer,  and  Bill  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

Stacey,  a  chubby  friend  of  onrs,  who  is  just 
"coming  out"  in  society,  was  detailed  as  waiter  at 
one  of  our  Canada  picnics  last  summer,  and  during 
tlie  repast  a  young  lady  requested  him  to  fetch  her 
a  napkin.  Away  bustled  Stacey,  full  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  mission,  but  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  wliat  he  was  going  for ;  and  soon  returned 
with  the  important  news :  "  Napkins  is  all  ate,  Miss 
A ;  hcv  to  take  sumthia'  else!" 


Every  body  has  heard  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  ec- 
centric itinerant  preachei'.  Belated  one  night  in 
his  travels,  he  entered,  quite  unceremoniously,  an 
out-of-the-way  house  and  requested  lodgings.  The 
woman  of  the  house  objected,  having  for  a  friend 
one  whom  Lorenzo  soon  ascertained  Avas  not  her 
husband.  But  Lorenzo  insisted,  and  she  at  length 
consented — immediately  fastening,  against  further 
unwelcome  visitors,  the  only  outside  door  of  the 
house.  Soon  a  loud  knocking  was  heard.  It  was 
her  husband,  unexpectedly  returned.  Unable  to 
leave  the  house,  the  friend,  to  conceal  himself, 
jumped  into  a  large  box  conveniently  at  hand, 
and  hastily  covered  himself  with  the  hatchelings 
of  flax  it  contained;  by  which  time  the  wife  had 
unfastened  the  door  and  admitted  her  husband. 
Having  spent  the  evening  at  the  tavern,  he  was 
just  tipsy  enough  to  be  both  boisterous  and  cour- 
ageous. He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lo- 
renzo, whom  he  had  heard  much  of  but  had 
never  seen.  He  had  been  told  that  he  could  raise 
the  devil,  and  he  insisted  upon  his  immediately 
doing  so — not  that  he  believed  in  any,  but  if  there 
was  any  he  Avanted  to  see  him.  In  vain  Lorenzo 
objected,  protesting  his  unvrillingness  and  the  dan- 
ger attending  it,  etc.  ;  but  the  more  than  half- 
drunken  husband  insisted.  At  last,  said  Lorenzo, 
"If  you  are  determined  to  see  him,  open  the  door, 
put  out  the  light,  and  stand  out  of  his  wa}'-,  or  lie 
may  take  you  with  him ;  for  when  he  comes  it  will 
be  in  a  flame  of  fire,  and  I  warn  3'ou  of  the  conse- 
quences." Lighting  a  bunch  of  matches,  that  there 
might  be  the  greater  smell  of  brimstone,  and  mut- 
tering over  a  few  unintelligible  sentences,  Lorenzo 
Bct  fire  to  the  hatchelings,  and  cried  out :  "Come 
forth,  thou  evil  one,  and  begone  forever!"  when  out 
sprang  the  man,  completely  enveloped  in  flames, 
and  put  for  the  open  door,  leaving  tlie  house  with  a 
most  unearthl}^  yell.  To  his  dying  day  the  husband 
was  read}'  to  testify  tliat  Lorenzo  not  only  could,  but 
in  his  presence  did  raise  the  devil,  for  he  had  seen 
and  smelled  him. 


"I  WISH  I  could  prevail  on  neighbor  Rip  to  keep 
the  Sabbath,"  said  good  old  ]\Ir.  Jones.  "I'll  tell 
you  how  to  do  it,"  exclaimed  incisive  young  Smith ; 
"  get  somebody  to  lend  it  to  him,  and  I'll  be  bound 
that  he'll  hf-ep  it.  He  was  never  yet  known  to  re- 
turn any  thing  that  he  borrowed." 


A  VKNKUABLE  clergyman  in  New  England,  to 
whom  the  Drawer  has  often  been  indebted,  sends 
the  foUowing  veritable  anecdote — a  recent  occur- 
rcjice  in  liis  neigh) )orliood  : 

An  old  hidy  residing  in County  not  long 

since  lost  the  companion  with  whom  slieliad  jogged 
along  for  many  years.  She  neglected  to  marlv  the 
spot  of  his  burial  by  a  grave-stone.     Coming  into 


possession  not  long  after  of  a  small  legacy,  a  sister 
of  the  deceased  said  to  her:"  "I  suppose  you  Avill 
now  put  up  a  stone  for  lioger  ?"  Her  answer  was  a 
settler :  "  If  the  Lord  wants  any  thing  of  Roger  at 
the  resurrection,  I  guess  He  can  find  him  without 
a  guide-board !" 


A  Minnesota  correspondent  sends  the  following : 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  lamented  President 
Harrison,  at  a  meeting  of  Democrats  in  the  capital 
city  one  of  the  speakers  dwelt  at  length  on  "this 
Providential  dispensation  in  behalf  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party."  He  "had  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
his  belief  that  the  Almighty  had  permitted  the  death 
of  the  President  as  a  mark  of  his  displeasure,"  etc. 

Bill  R ,  a  ragged  and  dirty  vagabond,  but  withal 

an  enthusiastic  Whig,  had  been  listening  uneasily 
from  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  and  at  this  point, 
unable  to  control  himself  longer,  broke  out  with : 
"  Ye  lie,  ye  old  rascal!  ye pizened  him!"  This  up- 
set the  gravity  of  the  audience,  and  the  meeting 
soon  after  adjourned. 


Bill  G- 


was  a  flat-boatman  who  was  ex- 
tensively known  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
for  his  propensity  to  "confiscate"  for  himself,  or 
"for  the  use  of  the  boat,"  all  the  edible  articles  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  His  special  weakness  wa3 
"fowl."  On  one  occasion  he  was  in  hot  pursuit  of 
a  fine  cockerel,  which  eluded  liim  for  some  time, 
and  at  last  fled  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
house  of  its  owner,  and  with  outspread  wings  and 
mouth  agape  sought  refuge  under  the  only  bed. 
Bill  saw  the  family  quietly  breakfasting,  but  his 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
Rushing  into  the  house  he  drew  the  unfortunate 
bird  from  its  hiding-place,  and  dextrously  wring- 
ing its  neck  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaimed: 
"  There  ! — Pll  learn  ye  to  jly  off  the  hnat .'"  and  then 
hastily  and  unceremoniously  left.  Tliis  was  sharp 
practice,  but  the  best  was  yet  to  come.  The  master 
of  the  house  soon  suspecting  that  the  stranger  had 
"  thrown  dust  in  his  eyes,"  quickly  unloosed  a  fero- 
cious bull-dog  which  had  been  tied  in  the  rear  of 
the  cabin.  Bill  made  his  best  time,  but  tlie  dog 
gained  on  him  rapidly,  and  as  Bill  reached  the  boat 
was  about  to  seize  him,  when  he  was  himself  seized 
by  Bill,  who  grasping  him  by  the  collar  dragged 
him  on  board  and  securely  confined  him.  Bill  sold 
the  dog  in  New  Orleans  for  ten  dollars. — For  the 
encouragement  of  honest  people  we  will  add  that 
Bill  died  a  few  years  afterward  in  a  State  Peniten- 
tiary. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  a  stout, 
well-to-do  farmer,   of  about  sixty  3'ears,   named 

0 ,  in  the  township  of  B ,  in  Pennsylvania, 

was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  after  a  few  days'  sick- 
nf^ss  died.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
physician  in  attendance,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion was  held  to  determine  the  cause  of  his  death. 
On  the  evening  after  the  examination  had  been 

made,  Joe  0 ,  one  of  the  numerous  sons  of  the 

deceased,  dropped  in  to  the  store  of  JNIr,  A ,  a 

merchant  in  the  place.  Joe  was  a  broad-slionl- 
dcrcd,  big-mouthed  fellow,  of  about  thirty-live,  who 
walked  with  a  swagger,  and  talked  in  a  loud  voice 

and  in  grandilo(pient  style.     JMr.  A addressed 

him  as  follows : 

"  Josei)h,  I  understand  that  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  your  father  was  made  by 
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the  doctors  this  afternoon  ;  was  you  present,  and  do 
vou  know  what  conclusion  was  arrived  at?" 

Hardly  waiting  until  he  had  heard  the  question, 
Joe  broke  in  with ; 

"Yes,  Mr.  A ,   I  was;   I  was  present,  and 

saw  the  hull  operation.     I  didn't  think  I  could  ha' 
done  it,  but  1   did   [here  his  voice  faltered].      I 
didn't  think  I  could  ha'  done  it,  but  I  did;  I  stood 
by  and  saw  the  hull  procecdin's." 
"  Here  he  paused,  and  Mr.  A interposed : 

"  Your  father  was  a  quite  fleshy  man." 

"Yes,  Mr.  A ,   he  was;  he  was  a  very  fat 

man ;  his  Lull  insides  was  covered  as  much  as  two 
inches  thick  all  over  with  clear  fat.     Wliy,  Mr. 

A [liere  he  grew  enthusiastic],  if  it  had  ha'  ben 

a  critter  I  should  ha'  said— I  should  ha'  said  there 
was  as  much  as  sixty  weight  of  rough  taller  in  him  I 

and  jest  as  wliite,  Mr.  A ,  jest  as  white  oi)  any 

mutton  taller  ve  ever  saw  1" 


"While  doing  duty  as 


State  Agent"   at 


Annapolis,  in  the  spring  of  18G5, 1  was  much  amused 
at  a  little  passage  of  wit,  or  repartee,  between  Judge 
Goldsborough  and  another  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  in  session  in  that  city.  Judge  Blank 
was  speaking  of  the  death  of  a  mutual  friend,  and 
remarked,  "  He  has  gone  to  heaven."  Judge  Golds- 
borough  immediately  replied,  "Then  you  never 
will  meet  him  again."  "  Well,  well,"  Judge  Blank 
quietly  ansAvercd,  "you  never  will  be  tka-e  to  de- 
cide on  that  point !" 

Judge  Jones,  of  K ,  Missouri,  has  a  keen  eye 

for  shrewd,  wily  bits  of  sharp  practice  in  this  one 
particular,  to  wit :  Our  statute  requires  a  complain- 
ant carrying  a  suit  to  a  higlier  court  to  make  an 
affidavit  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
^'■nor  for  delay."  The  Judge  had  no  case,  and  did 
want  "delay;"  so  the  Judge  made  his  affidavit,  "not 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing,  hut  for  delay."  No 
one  noticed  the  monosyllable,  and  the  case  stayed 
up  for  three  years.  Then  the  client  was  ready  to 
pay,  and  the  Judge  confessed  the  "  dodge." 

"We  have  highh^-educated  constables  on  the  Bor- 
der, as  this  will  show:  Constable  Jones,  in  pub- 
lishing some  personal  property  for  sale,  put  up  a 
Notice  with  the  following  clause : 

"  I  wyll  xspose  fr  sail  the  5  da  1SG6  uv  Jan  an  lylle  rone 
horse,  or  so  much  tharof  as  ma  be  nessary  to  sattisfi  sed 
gugraent." 

The  manner  in  which  our  militarj'  heroes  are  let 
down  to  their  original  level  on  their  return  home  is 
something  more  amusing  to  the  lookers-on  than  flat- 
tering to  the  object.     A  case  in  point : 

General  Sam  II went  out  in  a  regiment  from 

the  Badger  State  as  Captain.  Before  he  left  the 
rendezvous  he  was  promoted  to  Colonel ;  and  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  field  was  brevetted  Brigadier- 
General.  On  his  retirement  to  civil  life  he  told  a 
friend,  "  They  let  me  down  easy."     At  Wasliington 

it  was  General  II ;  at  INIadison  Colonel  H ; 

at  II ,  the  town  where  he  organized  his  Com- 
pany, it  was,  "  How  arc  you.  Captain  ?"  and  when 

he  got  up  to  S ,  where  he  resides,  every  boy 

with  frescoed  nose  was  shouting,  "Hello,  Sam!" 


Our  Johnny,  a  six-year-old,  is  the  smartest  boy 
of  his  age  in  all  Lowell.  His  grandmother  recent- 
ly took  him  to  an  afternoon  exhibition.  As  is  usual 
at  such  places  the  boys  were  very  noisy  and  rude, 


to  which,  however,  Johnny  was  an  exception,  be- 
having admirably.  So  his  grandmother,  after  the 
close  of  the  entertainment,  to  show  her  approbation 
of  his  course,  told  him  that  she  was  very  glad  to  see 
him  behave  so  much  better  than  the  others.  At 
which  our  Johnu}'  looked  up  with  a  somewhat  sor- 
rowful countenance,  and  pathetically  exclaimed: 
"  Well,  if  I  hadn't  been  afraid,  I'd  a  made  more 
noise  than  anv  of  them !" 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  writes 
more  of  "Beau"  Hackett : 

An  anecdote  of  "Beau"  Hackett,  the  "Western 
humorist,  which  I  have  just  read,  reminds  me  of  a 
little  circumstance  which  occurred  a  few  months 
ago  to  that  eccentric  individual.  "  Beau"  was  stop- 
ping a  few  hours  in  Springfield,  and  was  intending 
to  go  away  on  the  10  o'clock  i'.:\r.  train,  but  finding 
himself  belated,  and  that  the  train  had  left  him,  he 

wended  his  way  to  the House  and  called  for  a 

bed.  Next  morning  he  stated  to  the  clerk  tliat  lie 
did  not  wish  breakfast,  and  demanded  his  bill  for 
the  niglit's  lodging. 

The  clerk  glanced  hastily  at  the  imcouth  figure 
and  rustic  garb  of  his  customer,  and  replied,  "Three 
dollars."  The  money  was  i)aid  witliout  a  murmur, 
and  "  Greeny"  retired,  leaving  the  cleric  to  chuckle 
over  his  "nice  little  game."  But  the  transaction 
was  not  ended. 

In  about  an  hour  "Beau"  returned  with  a  dray, 
and  entering  the  house  excitedly  told  the  drayman 
to  "bring  that  bed  down  quick,  and  put  it  aboard 
his  wagon,  as  he  was  in  a  hurry." 

"What  bed?  "What  do  3'ou  mean?"  exclaimed 
the  dumfounded  clerk. 

' '  ^^''hy,  my  bed,  of  course  ;  the  one  I  bought  and 
paid  you  three  dollars  for  this  morning,"  replied  the 
imperturbable  Hackett. 

By  this  time  the  landlord  had  appeared,  and  it  is 
needless  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  scene  which 
ensued.  "  Beau"  received  two  dollars  of  his  money 
back  again,  the  clerk  received  his  walking  papers, 
and  will  doubtless  remember  to  his  dying  day  the 
obverse  of  the  rule  that  fine  feathers  don't  make  fine 
birds. 


Many  years  ago,  in  the  County  of  Guernsey,  in 

the  State  of  Ohio,  lived  the  Rev.  Timothy  B , 

farmer,  miller,  distiller,  hog  drover,  and  expounder 
of  the  "New  Light  Suaison."  As  was  his  habit  to 
say,  "  I  go  forth  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  one 
of  God's  critters."  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  writer 
met  him  in  M'Connelsville,  Ohio,  and  said  to  him : 

"  Which  way  now.  Parson  B ?" 

"I  am  going  out  here,  west  of  the  Ilivcr,  to  fill 
my  pintment  made  seven  years  ago  to-moi'row.  I 
told  the  folks  out  thar  on  Sunday  Creek,  when  I 
last  preached  to  them,  that  I  would  sure  be  thar. 
Divine  Providence  seeing  fit,  in  seven  years.  Now 
I  am  on  my  way  to  fill  that  pintment." 

"  What !  will  any  one  be  there  to  hear  you  after 
so  long  a  time  ?  If  you  have  not  forgotten  the  ap- 
pointment the  brethren  and  sisters  certainly  have." 

"  I  don't  call  the  rituous;  it  is  the  sinners  I  am 
arter.  With  my  poor  exertions,  and  some  little  aid 
Divine  Providence  may  extend,  I  will  put  them  in 
mind  of  it.  I'll  geather  togeather  in  one  flock  the 
lost  sheep,"  etc. 

During  the  Administration  of  President  Monroe, 
after  disposing  of  his  drove  of  hogs  "down  in  the 
Deestrick,"  the  Rev.  Timothy  and  some  four  or  five 
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rough  ami  uncouth  hands  he  had  with  him  con- 
cluded they  would  make  a  visit  to  the  White  House, 
'*  to  see  Jcenis  Monroe  and  take  him  by  the  hand." 
Dispensiuii;  with  the  use  of"  cards  and  Ibrmal  intro- 
duction, Tim  and  his  men  pushed  themselves  past 
the  attendant  at  the  door  and  stalked  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  President,  their  clothes,  faces,  and  boots 
well  besmeared,  and  announced  himself  to  the  Pres- 
ident as  "  Rev.  Timothy  B ,  from  Ohio,"  going 

on  his  way.  "Well,  Mr.  Monroe,  I  have  jist  sold 
my  hogs  down  hire  in  the  Deestrick,  and  got  tho 
top  of  the  maikct  for  them ;  they  were  fine  lot  of 
hogs,  fed  on  still-slop  and  corn ;  and  I  thought  I 
must,  before  I  left,  call  on  the  President  with  these 
boys  of  mine,  who  never  seed  a  President  before, 
and  they  are  a  good  ways  from  home.  Well,  Mr. 
President,  if  you  ever  git  into  deficwilty  with  the 
Britishers,  or  any  of  thim  crowned  heads  across  the 

water,  you  jist  call  on  Tim  B ,  of  Garns}'-  Coun- 

t}"-,  Ohio,  and  he  will  be  thar,  and  these  boys  [wav- 
ing his  hand  toward  them]  will  do  to  hitch  to,  you 
may  depend  on  that,  Mr.  President." 

Tim,  in  after  time,  took  great  delight  in  relating 
his  visit  to  "  Jeeras  Monroe  down  in  the  Federal 
City." 

Tim's  brother,  Zeke,  was  a  very  ugly  man — that 
is,  in  face  and  person  he  was  homely.  In  an  early 
day  Zeke  went  to  Dillon's  Furnace,  near  Zanesville, 
to  purchase  sugar  kettles.  When  he  had  concluded 
his  purchase  of  some  half  dozen  or  more  of  iron 
sugar  kettles,  the  foundr}^  man — who,  bj'^-the-way, 
was  somewhat  of  a  wag — after  looking  intently  on 
Zeke  and  survej'ing  him  all  over,  broke  out : 

"Well  now,  friend,  look  here  !  You  have  been 
a  good  customer  this  time,  but  I  must  say  to  you, 
witliout  intending  any  offense,  3^011  are  certainly  the 
ugliest  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  whole  life  ;  and  here 
I  present  j^ou  Vt'ith  a  sixteen-gallon  sugar  kettle. 
Take  it  home  Avith  you,  and  if  you  ever  come  across 
a  man  uglier  than  yourself  deliver  him  the  kettle." 

Zeke  cared  little  for  the  imputation  upon  his 
looks,  but  was  highly  pleased  with  the  gift,  saying, 
sotto  voce^  "  So  much  for  a  man's  bad  looks !" 

Zeke  returned  home  with  his  store  of  sugar  ket- 
tles ;  and  after  a  while  the  story  of  the  gift  of  the 
sixteen-gallon  kettle  got  out  among  the  neighbors, 
and  came  to  the  ears  of  Zekc's  brother,  Tim,  who 
forthwith  made  a  demand  on  Zeke  for  the  kettle, 
claiming  possession  of  the  same  on  the  terms  he  had 
received  it  from  the  foundry  man — that  is,  that  he, 
Tim,  was  an  uglier  man  than  he,  Zeke. 

Zeke  positively  refused  to  deliver  the  kettle. 
Tim  Avent  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  entered  suit  against  Zeke  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  kettle,  and  filed  Avith  the  Justice  the 
folloAviug  Bill  of  Particulars,  drawn  up  by  a  petti- 
fogger in  the  neighborhood,  viz. : 

Tim  B -.  Before  J B ,  JvMice  of  Peace. 

vs.  >      Suit  brought  by  plaintiff,  Tim  B , 

Zekiel  B ■-'  to  recover  from  defeiidunt,  Zekiel  B , 

the  possession  of  a  certain  sixtei'n-givllon  sugar  kettle, 

which  the  said  Zekiel  B holds  in  trust  for  tliis  plaint- 

ifif,  or  any  other  man  who  may  claim  it,  according  to  the 
condition  of  a  verbal  contract  between  the  dofcudaut, 
Zekiel  B and  M D ,  of  Zanesville  Foundry. 

Upon  this  Bill  of  Particulars  process  issued,  trial 
was  had,  witnesses  sworn  and  examined  on  each 
side,  as  to  one  fact  only  (all  others  admitted),  viz., 
which  man  was  the  ugliest,  Zeke  or  Tim. 

The  evidence,  in  the  mind' of  the  Justice,  when 
properly  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice,  was  con- 
sidered about  equal ;  and  the  Justice,  after  a  few 


days'  deliberation,  dismissed  the  case  without  preju« 
dice,  at  the  costs  of  the  said  complainant,  Tim. 

Some  years  since,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Code  in  Kentuckj^,  the  following  declaration  and 
plea  were  filed  in  the  Whitley  Circuit  Court.  The 
plaintiff,  Coins,  didn't  like  it  go  out  that  any  man 
could  abuse  him  so  badly  ae  the  plea  set  up  that 
the  defendants  had,  and  dismissed  his  suit : 

State  of  Kentucky.  )  Canada  Goins,  plaintiff,  by  his 
Wliitley  Circuit  Court,  j  attorney,  complains  of  Thomas 
R.  Harmon  and  Cornelius  Finlay,  defendants,  of  a  plea 
of  trespass  vi  et  armis. 

For  that  the  said  defendants,  on  the  day  of  , 
Is — ,  at  the  State  and  Circuit  aforesaid,  with  force  and 
arms,  assaulted  the  said  plaintiff  (to  Avit),  and  then  and 
there  seized  and  laid  hold  of  the  plaintiff,  and  with  great 
force  and  violence  pulled,  shook,  and  dragged  about  the 
said  plaintiff,  and  gave  and  struck  the  said  plaintiff  a 
great  many  Anolent  blows  and  strokes  on  divers  parts  of 
his  body,  and  then  and  there,  with  great  force  and  vio- 
lence, knocked,  cast,  and  threw  him,  the  said  plaintiff, 
doAvn  and  upon  the  ground,  and  then  and  there  violently 
kicked  the  said  plaintiff,  and  gave  and  struck  him  a  great 
many  other  blows,  and  other  Avrongs  did  to  the  said  plaint- 
iff then  and  there  did  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  to  the  damage  of  the 
said  plaintiff  $2000 — and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit. 

Thos.  Hsh'mon  \      And  the  defendant  comes  and  acknowl- 
vs.  V  edges  the  force  and  injury  complained  of 

Canada  Goins.  )  in  plaintiff's  declaration  in  said  action 
sworn  because  he  says  that  he  did  draw  back  his  fist  and 
hit  plaintiff  at  the  but  of  the  ear  and  knock  him  heels  over 
head,  and  as  he  arose  he  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick, 
and  turned  him  about  three  times  over,  and  as  the  plaint- 
iff arose  the  second  time  he  arose  a-running,  and  defend- 
ant after  him,  and  as  the  plaintiff  run  he  holowed  murder 
every  jump  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  Avhen  defendant 
being  faster  on  foot  than  the  plaintiff  caught  him  again, 
and  did  then  and  there  cuff,  flog,  castigate,  and  Avhip  the 
said  plaintiff  until  he  begged  and  plead  Avith  him,  and 
said  in  a  pitiful  and  plaintive  tone,  Don't,  Tom!  don't, 
Tom !  and  promised  the  defendant,  if  he  would  let  him 
alone,  he  Avould  always  behave  himself  well,  and  love  this 
defendant ;  and  after  the  matter  was  all  over  he  came  to 
defendant  in  cool  blood  and  agreed  with  defendant  that  if 
defendant  Avould  never  Avhip  him  any  more  that  he  Avould 
not  sue  this  defendant  for  the  above  thrashing,  Avhich  de- 
fendant agreed  to,  and  has  not  Avhipped  him  since,  which 
agreement  this  defendant  relies  on  as  a  bar  to  this  action ; 
and  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  trespass  complained  of  in 
the  plaintiff's  declaration,  and  this  he  is  ready  to  verify. 


BiNGiiAMTON  wishes  to  be  spelled  Avithout  a  p. 
One  of  her  pleasant  people  says : 

Many  years  since,  Avhile  the  Avorthy  but  eccentric 
Dr.  Robinson  (father  of  Major- General  John  C. 
Robinson)  officiated  as  \ullage  postmaster  here,  the 
postmaster  of  Bufialo  fell  into  the  too  common  error 
of  addressing  packages  intended  for  this  office  to 
Binghampton,  instead  of  Binghamton.  The  Avorthy 
Doctor  Avas  much  annoyed  by  this,  and  accordingly 
he  addressed  a  note  to  the  Buffalo  postmaster  ask- 
ing him  "  to  keep  the  p  out  of  Binghamton."  This, 
hoAvcver,  failed  to  have  the  desired  effect,  as  pack- 
ages continued  to  appear  Avith  the  misspelled  ad- 
dress thereon.  At  length,  out  of  all  patience  Avith 
the  stupiditA'  of  postmasters  in  general,  and  the  one 
at  Buffalo  In  particular,  the  Doctor  addressed  a 
package  to  him  as  foUoAvs : 

'*  J M ,  Pof'-tvmster, 

"  BUFFALOP,  N.  Y." 

Adding :  "  There !  how  do  you  like  a  p  in  Buffalo  ?" 
This  had  the  desired  eff'ect,  so  far  as  the  Buffalo 
postmaster  Avas  concerned ;  and  if  this  article  proves 
as  salutary  upon  your  readers  it  Avill  not  have  been 
Avritten  in  vain. 
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GALENA  AND  ITS  LEAD  MINES. 


THE  lead-bearing  region  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "Northwest"  before  the  "course  of 
empire"  had  taken  its  way  still  farther  north- 
ward and  westward,  and  which  embraced  the 
country  where  was  located  the  first  "discovery" 
of  "lead  ore"  by  the  early  travelers,  afterward 
known  as  the  "  Spanish  Mines"  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana; subsequently  the  "Fever  Kiver  Mines," 
and  still  later  the  lead  mines  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi, is  at  present  substantially  embraced 


in  Jo-Daviess  and  £!arroll  Counties,  Illinois ; 
Dubuque  County,  Iowa,  which  included  the  old 
"  Spanish  Mine"  of  Julien  Dubuque  ;  and  the 
counties  of  Lafayette  and  Grant,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  richest 
lead-bearing  region  in  the  world,  and  the  ga- 
lena or  sulphuret  of  lead  is  of  the  purest  quali- 
ty known,  yielding  86.55  and  13.45  of  sulphur 
in  100  parts.  It  is  true  tliat  the  mines  have 
of  late  years  lost  something  of  their  importance, 
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and  the  quantity  of  lead  produced  has  percepti- 
bly decreased.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  un- 
certainty of  the  pursuits  of  mining,  and  the  fact 
of  the  great  agricultural  wealth  of  the  lead 
region.  In  many  places  one  may  stand  in  a 
field  bearing  upon  its  surface  as  large  a  crop 
of  wheat,  corn,  or  potatoes,  as  can  be  produced 
from  an  equal  area  in  any  place,  and  hear  the 
miner  blasting  rock  far  beneath  him.  The 
pursuits  of  agriculture  being  so  much  more  cer- 
tain, though  often  slower,  the  mining  has  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  been  abandoned  for 
farming.  The  land  having  been  all  "taken 
up"  is  no  longer  open  for  "  prospecting." 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  four  out  of 
every  five  men  in  the  country  were  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  mining  operations ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  this  day,  even  in 
localities  where  the  most  mining  is  done,  not 
one  in  twenty  has  any  connection  with  the 
mining  interest.  High  scientific  authority  pre- 
dicted a  long  time  ago  that  the  lead  in  that 
wonderful  wealthy  region  would,  to  use  a  min- 
er's phrase,  soon  "  Peter  out. "  But  not  only 
do  the  mines  continue  available  and  rich,  but 
further  developments  prove  them  to  be  richer 
and  more  inexhaustible  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. Many  think  the  time  not  distant  when 
the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  lead  region 
will  be  fully  developed,  and  mining  will  resume 
its  original  importance. 

The  happy  period  when  the  mining  interest 
shall  again  predominate  is  looked  for  with  great 
interest  by  all  the  old  settlers.  Their  minds  re- 
vert with  pleasure  to  the  good  old  times,  when 
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the  country  was  filled  with  roaming,  rollicking, 
boisterous  miners,  with  their  picks  and  gads, 
tubs  and  windlasses,  and  when  all  the  furnaces 
were  in  full  blast.  When  the  streets  of  Galena, 
the  mining  metropolis,  were  crowded  with  suck- 
er-teams, and  the  teamsters  played  tunes  with 
the  lashes  of  their  enormous  whips.  When  the 
circulating  medium  was  exclusively  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  plentiful  sovereigns  jingled  in 
every  man's  pocket.  For  years  and  years  at 
Galena  the  currency  was  largely  composed  of 
sovereigns  and  five-franc  pieces.  While  the 
real  value  of  the  sovereign  was  $4  84,  and  the 
five-franc  piece  93 1  cents,  3'ct  in  every  business 
transaction  of  the  country  they  were  exchanged 
as  f  5  and  $1  respectively.  The  fractions  were 
called  "bits"  and  "picayunes."  Copper  coin, 
and  the  later  nickel,  have  never  to  this  day 
been  introduced  in  the  Galena  Lead  Mines. 

The  journals  of  the  Jesuit  explorers,  Mar- 
quette, Hennepin,  La  Hontan,  and  Jontel,  all 
speak  of  the  mineral  v^^ealth  of  the  "Upper 
Mississippi."  Jontel,  who  was  in  the  country 
as  early  as  the  year  1687,  and  who  became  the 
historian  of  La  Salle's  unfortunate  expedition, 
says  that  "  travelers  who  have  been  at  the  up- 
per part  of  the  Mississippi  aflftrm  that  they  have 
found  mines  of  very  good  lead  there. " 

The  attention  of  the  French  Government 
had  been  directed  to  this  section  by  the  reports 
of  early  explorers.  In  1699  an  expedition  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Iberville  and  La  Surgerc 
was  sent  oiit  from  France  to  the  Mississippi, 
The  Farmer-General,  M.  L'Huiller,  sent  with 
these  parties  La  Seuer  and  thirty  workmen  to 

explore  "the  mines 
at  the  source  of  the 
Mississippi."  Previ- 
ous to  this,  La  Seuer 
had  reported  a  discov- 
ery of  lead  in  that  re- 
gion, which  report  led 
to  the  enterprise  which 
L'Huiller  had  intrust- 
ed to  him.  In  the 
progress  of  this  expe- 
dition he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  Julv, 
1700.  On  the  18th  of 
that  month  he  left  that 
point  and  ascended  the 
Mississippi.  From  the 
30th  of  July  to  the  25th 
of  August  he  advanced 
to  a  little  river,  which 
he  named  the  "  River 
of  the  Mines,"  and 
which  he  describes  as 
follows:  "It  comes 
from  the  north  at  its 
mouth,  and  flows  from 
the  northeast.  Seven 
leagues  to  the  right 
there  is  a  lead  mine  a 
liiiifOEK  •tue  wau.  league  and  a  half  in- 
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land.  This  river,  except  the  first  three  leagues, 
is  only  navigable  when  the  waters  are  high ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  spring  to  the  month  of  June." 
La  Seuer  may  be  considered  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  Galena  Lead  Mines.  This  "River  of  the 
Mines"  was  undoubtedly  what  was  subsequent- 
ly called  by  the  early  French  settlers  ' '  La  Riv- 
iere de  i^ere,"  or  "Bean  River."  It  was  so 
named  from  the  immense  quantity  of  wild  beans 
that  grew  on  its  banks.  The  corruption  from 
"i^e?;e"  (Bean)  to  "  jPzwre"  (Fever)  was  very 
natural,  and  so  in  later  time  the  river  was 
known  as  ' '  Fever  River. " 

La  Seuer's  description  of  the  navigability  of 
the  river  conforms  to  what  is  known  of  the 
present  Galena  River,  which  must  at  that  time 


have  been  navigable  to  a  point  some  two  miles 
above  where  the  city  of  Galena  now  stands, 
and  which  would  be  three  leagues  from  its 
mouth.  In  this  expedition  of  La  Seuer,  from 
the  25th  to  the  27th  of  August,  he  "  made  ten 
leagues,  passed  two  rivers,  and  took  notice  of 
a  lead  mine  at  which  he  supplied  himself. " 
The  two  rivers  thus  passed  were  the  Platte 
and  Grant  rivers,  which  empty  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, between  Dunleith,  Illinois,  and  Potosi, 
Wisconsin.  The  mine  referred  to  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Potosi,  Wisconsin,  known  in  early 
times  as  "Snake  Diggings." 

It  would  be  impracticable  in  an  article  of 
this  character  to  trace  the  entire  history  of  the 
lead-mining  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  under  the 
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grant  to  Cro/.at  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1712,  and 
under  the  grant  to  the  Western  Company  in 
1717.  Up  to  the  year  1762  France  held  pos- 
session of  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
She  then  by  treaty  ceded  all  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  Great  Britain.  The  English  did  not 
take  possession  under  the  treaty  until  1765. 
In  1763  France  by  a  secret  treaty  ceded  all 
west  of  the  river  to  Spain,  but  held  possession 
until  1769.  In  that  year  was  made  the  first 
application  for  a  concession  of  land  for  a  lead 
mine  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  country.  The 
concession  was  granted  upon  the  following  ap- 
plication ; 

"  To  Messrs.  Louis  Saintaiige  de  Bellrive^  Captain-Com- 
mandant of  the  Illinois,  and  Joseph  La  Buxiere, 
Attorney  of  the  Attorney-General^  Judge.,  etc.,  of  the 
Royal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Illinois  for  the  French: 
"  Sirs, — Martin  Miloney  Duralde,  inhabitant  of  St. 
Louis,  has  the  honor  of  exposing  to  you  that  he  has  been 
informed  by  several  traders  of  a  lead  mine  in  this  French 
country,  on  the  boi'ders  of  the  Missis-^ippi,  ascending  it 
about  80  leagues  above  the  River  Moa,  or  160  leagues, 
more  or  less,  from  this  village,  according  to  their  estima- 
tion ;  that  several  individuals  have  explored  lead  from 
the  same  ■without  any  previous  rights  or  finding  any 
obstacles;  whereas  no  application  has  ever  been  made 
for  possession  of  the  same ;  your  petitioner  being  in  all 
times  abandoned  to  the  whims  of  fortune  and  involved  in 
the  general  misfortune  which  renders  the  livelihood  so 
troublesome,  and  resources  so  scarce,  prays  you  and  pe- 
titions very  earnestly.  Sirs,  to  grant  him  the  concession  of 
the  said  mine  as  being  the  only  resource  he  can  see,  with 
three  arpents  in  front  by  the  ordinary  depth,  in  order 
that  he  might  explore  it,  make  a  garden,  and  procure 
himself  the  necessary  fuel  for  his  hands ;  and  that  with- 
out being  interrupted  in  any  operation  respecting  the 
same.  As  depositary  and  disposer  of  the  goodness  of  the 
most  clienshed  King,  your  petitioner  waits  on  your  hu- 
manity for  the  favor  wiiich  he  solicits ;  and  will  give  you 
proofs  of  an  everlar^ting  acknowledgment,  praying  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  prolong  the  days  of  such  cherished  and 
useful  persons  for  the  public  good,  and  you  will  do  jus- 
tice. Miloney  Duealde. 

"St.  Louis,  JwZy  5,  1769." 

On  the  following  day,  at  St.  Louis,  Messrs. 
Saintange  and  La  Buxiere  made  the  following 
indorsement  on  the  petition  of  Duralde  : 

"  Seeing  what  is  exposed  in  the  present  memorial,  and 
making  right  to  the  same,  the  Lead  Mine  in  question, 
having  not  been  granted  to  nobody,  several  individuals 
having  worked  on  the  same,  and  afterward  abandoned  it, 
and  in  order  to  favor  the  intentions  of  the  said  Duralde. 
which  tend  to  the  public  good,  we  have  granted,  and  grant 
as  titled  property  for  liim,  his  lieirs,  and  assigns,  the  Lead 
Mine  above  demanded  in  the  within  petition,  with  three 
arpents  in  width  fronting  on  the  said  mine,  by  three  in 
depth  or  lengtl),  to  facilitate  him  in  cultivating  and  rais- 
ing the  necessarj'  buildings  for  the  exploration  of  said 
mine,  under  the  condition  to  commence  his  settlement 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  or  be  reunited  to  the  domain  of 
the  King.  "We  foi'bid  most  expressly  all  persons  to  trou- 
ble or  disturb  him  in  the  said  concession  under  the  penalty 
of  all  costs,  damages,  and  to  be  punished  accoi'ding  to  the 
ordinances.  Saintangb. — La.  Buxiere. 

"St.  Lovis,  July  6,  1769." 

This  petition  and  concession  embraced  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  region  of  the  "  River  of  the 
Mines"  discovered  by  La  Seuer.  Of  course  it 
would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  particular 
point  where  Duralde  proposed  to  locate  his 
"concession."  It  maybe  observed  that  the 
distaTicc  from  St.  Louis  to  Diiraldc's  mine — 
160  leagues,  or  480  miles — is  precisely  the  dis- 


tance from  St.  Louis  to  the  Galena  mines.  It 
is  probable  that  he  did  not  commence  his  set- 
tlement within  the  specified  time,  and  that  the 
grant  became  "  reunited  to  the  domain  of  the 
King."  There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  done 
so.  Duralde's  is  indeed  a  striking  instance  of 
that  infirmity  of  purpose  that  is  rather  the  cause 
than  the  result  of  men  "being  in  all  times 
abandoned  to  the  whims  of  fortune,  and  in- 
volved in  the  general  misfortune  which  renders 
the  livelihood  so  troublesome,  and  resources  so 
scarce."  f. 

It  was  unquestionably  the  discovery  of  lead 
ore  that  attracted  Julien  Dubuque  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  Upper  Mississippi  in  the  year  1778, 
where  he  established  a  "trading  post"  near  the 
site  of  the  present  city  that  bears  his  name. 
Dubuque  was  a  French  Canadian,  a  man  of 
wonderful  enterprise  and  decided  ability.  He 
resided  in  Cahokia,  in  "the  Illinois  country," 
before  he  located  himself  among  the  lead  mines. 
He  soon  acquired  a  great  influence  over  the 
Indians  among  whom  he  lived,  and  all  matters 
of  grave  importance  were  by  them  submitted  to 
his  decision.  He  died  in  1810,  and  was  buried 
one  mile  south  of  the  city  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  the  Indians 
held  his  name  and  memory,  that  for  many 
years  they  kept  a  lamp  burning  nightly  upon 
his  grave.  The  Fox  Indians  visited  his  burial- 
place  once  in  every  year,  and  performed  over  it 
some  religious  ceremony.  Not  a  stone  remains 
to  mark  the  spot  where  he  lies. 

The  wife  of  an  Indian  chief  (la  femme  de 
Peosta)  having  "struck  a  lead"  (a  lode  of  min- 
eral is  called  lead,  pronounced  leed)  in  the 
mining  region,  Dubuque  turned  his  attention 
to  obtaining  from  the  Fox  Indians,  who  occu- 
pied the  country,  the  right  to  mine  over  a  tract 
of  land  which  should  embrace  the  mine  dis- 
covered by  the  wife  of  Peosta.  The  Foxes,  in 
a  full  council,  assembled  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
in  September,  1788,  declared  a  permission  to 
Julien  Dubuque,  whom  they  called  ^'-  La  Petite 
Nui't,'^  to  "work  the  mines  tranquilly  and  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  his  labors."  Armed  with 
this  permission,  and  being  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  this  tribe,  Dubuque  became  largely 
interested  in  trading  and  mining.  Spain  hav- 
ing acquired  from  France,  by  the  secret  treaty 
of  1763,  all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
Dubuque  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  more 
firmly  to  secure  himself  in  his  possessions,  to  ob- 
tain a  concession  of  the  same  from  Spain.  He 
therefore,  in  1796,  made  the  following  petition: 

'■^  El  Baron  de  Carondelet,  Spanish  Intendant  and  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Louisiana :  The  very  humble  petitioner 
of  your  Excellency,  named  Julien  Dubuque,  having  made 
a  plantation  on  the  frontier  of  your  Government,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Indian  people,  inhabitants  of  tlie  country, 
has  purchased  from  them  a  tract  of  land,  with  the  mines 
included  in  it,  and  by  his  perseverance  lias  overcome  the 
obstaclc.s  so  expensive  and  dangerous;  and,  After  several 
misfortunes,  become  to  be  peaceable  proprietor  of  a  tract 
of  land  situate  on  the  woetern  part  of  the  River  Missis- 
sippi, to  which  tract  ho  lias  given  the  name  of  the  •■  Span- 
ish Mine,'  in  memory  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
said  laud  belongs;  and  as  the  pUce  of  his  plantation  is 
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only  a  spot,  and  the  several  mines  wliich  he  has  worked 
at  are  scattered  and  dispersed  more  tdan  three  leagues  of 
distance  from  one  to  the  otiier,  the  very  humble  petitioner 
of  your  Excellency  prays  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  grant  him 
the  peaceable  possession  of  the  said  mines  and  lands — 
which  is  to  say,  from  tlie  hills  above  the  little  River  Mo- 
quouquitois  until  the  hills  of  Mesquabynongues,  which 
makes  about  seven  leagues  on  the  western  side  of  tiie  Mis- 
sissippi, and  three  leagues  of  depth,  which  the  very  hum- 
ble petitioner  dares  hope  that  your  goodness  will  be  pleased 
to  grant  him  liis  demand.  I  pray  this  said  goodness  to  be 
so  good  as  to  allow  the  pure  simplicity  of  my  heart  in  de- 
fault of  my  eloquence.  I  do  pray  Heaven  to  conservo  and 
load  you  with  all  its  kindness.  I  am,  and  will  be  all  my 
life,  of  your  Excellency  the  very  humble,  very  obedient, 
and  very  submitted  servant,  J.  Dubuque. 

"To  Ins  Excellency  Bauon  i>e  Carondklkt. 
"New  Orleans,  October  22,  1796." 

A  few  days  after  the  following  order  was  is- 
sued by  Carondelet : 

"  Let  the  merchant  Don  Andrew  Todd  be  informed  of 
the  nature  of  this  demand. 

"Baron  db  Carondelet. 

"New  Orleans,  October  29,  1796." 

In  the  following  month  Andrew  Todd  ad- 
dressed a  document  to  the  Governor-General 
which  reads  thus  : 

"SiK,— Complying  with  the  superior  decree  of  your 
Lordship,  by  which  you  order  me  to  give  you  a  notice  on 
the  demands  made  by  the  party  interested  in  the  preceding 
memorial,  I  must  say  that,  about  the  land  petitioned  for, 
it  does  not  offer  any  thing  to  me  by  wl:ich  your  Lordship 
may  not  grant  it,  if  you  find  it  proper;  but  under  condi- 
tion tiiat  the  petitioner  must  observe  what  is  ordered  by 
his  Majesty  concerning  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
that  the,  same  should  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  peti- 
tioner unless  he  will  obtain  my  consent  in  writing. 

'■'■  Andrew  Todd, 

"New  Orleans,  November  10.  1796  " 

On  this  paper  occurs  the  following  indorse- 
ment : 

"Granted,  as  it  is  de- 
manded, imderthe  restric- 
tion mentioned  by  the  mer- 
chant, Don  Andrew  Todd, 
in  his  information. 
"Baron  de  Carondelet." 

In  1832,  the  coun- 
try having  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  the 
War  Department  as- 
serted the  right  of  the 
Government  to  the 
tract  of  land  granted 
by  Spain  to  Dubuque. 
Lieutenant  Jefferson 
Davis,  U.S.A.,  who 
was  then  stationed  at 
Eort  Crawford,  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  was  or- 
dered to  the  village 
of  Dubuque  with  a 
small  company  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  set- 
tlers claiming  under 
the  Spanish  grant 
were  ejected  by  the 
strong  hand  of  mili- 
tary power.  The  heirs 
of  Auguste  Chouteau 
and    John    Mullam- 


phy,  of  St.  Louis,  petitioned  Congress,  in  1836, 
"to  be  restored  to  their  possessions  until  their 
title  should  be  decided  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land."  The  petition  sets  forth  that  Au- 
guste Chouteau,  on  the  20th  day  of  October, 
1804,  bought  of  Dubuque  72,324  arpents,  for 
the  sum  of  $10,848  GO,  "to  be  taken  off 
the  lower  or  southern  end  of  the  tract,"  and 
that  afterward  he  sold  an  undivided  half  of 
the  interest  thus  acquired  to  one  John  Mul- 
lamphy.  After  the  death  of  Dubuque,  in 
1810,  his  estate  was  administered  upon  in  St. 
Louis  County,  in  the  then  Territory  of  Upper 
Louisiana.  The  residue  of  his  grant  was  sold 
at  administrator's  sale,  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
petition  further  alleges  that 

''The  assignees  of  Dubuque  continued  in  possession  of 
the  land  from  the  time  of  his  deatli,  so  far  as  tlieir  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  would  permit,  until  they  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  United  States.  That  without  any  judi- 
cial investigation  or  decision  of  the  validity  of  the  title  of 
the  claimants,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  suppo.^ing  the  grant  from  Spain 
to  Dubuque  to  be  of  no  avail,  dispossessed  the  claimants 
by  military  power,  and  leased  the  lead  mines,  and  held 
possession  by  superior  force." 

Congress  never  acted  favorably  upon  the  pe- 
tition, and  the  United  States  treated  the  land 
embraced  in  the  "disputed  territory"  as  public 
lands,  and  disposed  of  them  as  such.  But  the 
heirs  and  assignees  of  Dubuque  did  not  relin- 
quish their  claim,  and  a  suit  Avas  instituted  in 
the  United  States  Court,  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  Spanish  grant  to  Dubuque.  The  suit  was 
finally  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  a  few  years  since,  adversely  to 
the  claimants.     Thus  ended  a  chapter  of  inter- 
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esting  history  connected  with  the  subject  of 
this  sketch. 

The  fact  that  the  "Spanish  Mines"— or  "Du- 
buque Mines,"  as  they  were  subsequently  called 
— were  claimed  as  private  property,  tended  to 
keep  away  from  that  locality  the  early  Avander- 
ing  miners.  They  preferred  "prospecting"  on 
the  Indian  Territory  or  the  public  lands.  The 
Indian  traders,  and  the  roving  characters  seek- 
ing their  fortunes  in  the  lead  mines,  located 
themselves  in  the  rich  mineral  region  of  the 
Fever  River.  The  great  Indian  traders,  Daven- 
port, Earrar,  and  Earnham,  established  a  trad- 
ing-post at  "The  Portage"  of  Eever  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  as  early  as  1821.  The  site  of  that 
celebrated  Indian  trading-house  is  three  miles 
below  the  city  of  Galena.  The  great  wealth 
of  the  Eever  River  mines,  and  the  trading  es- 
tablishment of  Davenport,  Earrar,  and  Earn- 
ham, attracted  great  numbers  of  Indians  to 
"The  Portage"  and  vicinity,  who  built  their 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Black 
Hawk  and  other  chiefs,  with  their  tribes,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, spent  an  entire  summer  in  the  region  of 
"The  Portage"  and  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Galena. 

The  "discoveries"  made  by  the  Indians 
proved  very  rich,  and  they  took  pains  to  con- 
ceal from  Americans  the  knowledge  of  their 
wealth,  although  between  themselves  and  the 
French  settlers  the  lead  had  become  an  import- 
ant article  of  traffic.  It  is  well  known  that  at 
the  period  while  the  French  and  Indians  were 
on  terms  of  amity  and  intimacy,  the  red  people 
stood  in  great  terror  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Ga- 
lena, in  1815,  there  were  about  twenty  rude 
Indian  furnaces  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  the 
lead  ore.  The  first  load  of  lead  from  the  Fever 
River  Mines  was  transported,  in  1816,  on  a 
flat-boat  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  sent  in  payment 
of  purchases  of  goods  made  by  the  Indian 
traders.  Efforts  had  been  made  by  boatmen 
the  preceding  year  to  go  up  to  the  mines  on 
Eever  River ;  but  the  Indians  prevented  the 
success  of  those  efforts,  fearing  that  if  the  ex- 
ceeding Avealth  of  their  mines  were  discovered 
by  the  Americans  they  themselves  might  be 
driven  off.  The  Indian  mode  of  smelting  was 
very  rude,  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  face  of  a 
piece  of  sloping  ground,  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  as  wide  at  the  top.  This  hole  had  the 
shape  of  a  mill-hopper,  and  was  lined  with  flat 
stones.  At  the  bottom  or  point  of  the  hopper, 
which  was  eight  or  nine  inches  square,  narrow 
stones  were  laid  across  grate-wise.  A  trench 
was  dug  from  the  sloping  ground  inward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper.  This  channel  was  a  foot 
in  width  and  height,  and  was  filled  witli  dry 
wood  and  brush.  The  hopper  being  filled  with 
the  ore,  and  the  fuel  ignited,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  molten  lead  fell  through  the  stones  at  tlie 
bottom  of  the  ho])per,  and  thence  was  dis- 
charged, through  the  trench,  over  the  earth. 
The  fluid  mass  was  then  poured  into  an  awk- 


ward mould,  and  as  it  cooled  it  was  called  a 
"plat."  A  "plat"  weighed  about  70  pounds, 
which  is  very  nearly  the  weight  of  a  "pig"  of 
the  present  day. 

Though  Congress  had  as  early  as  1807  re- 
served the  mineral  lands  from  sale,  and  author- 
ized the  leasing  of  the  mines,  yet  no  mining 
leases  were  ever  granted  in  what  were  then 
called  the  "Eever  River  Mines"  until  1822. 
On  the  29th  day  of  November,  1821,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  turned  over  to  the  AVar  De- 
partment the  superintendence  of  the  lead  mines. 
The  first  lease  ever  granted  was  to  Colonel 
James  Johnson,  brother  of  the  late  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  formerly  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  This  lease  bore  date  September  30, 
1 822.  Only  four  other  parties  obtained  leases 
in  that  year,  and  in  1823  only  nine  additional 
leases  were  granted. 

There  was  no  regular  system  of  leasing 
adopted  until  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant 
Martin  Thomas,  U.S.A.,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, 1824,  "to  be  the  agent  for  the  granting 
leases  of  the  lead  mine  lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States. "  Lieutenant  Thomas  was  armed 
with  full  authority  and  elaborate  instructions  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  that 
regard,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  aa  Government  had  at  that 
time  large  tracts  of  lead  lands  in  that  State. 
The  rent  exacted  of  the  miner  and  smelter  was 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  product  "in  clean  pure 
lead."  It  was  subsequently  reduced  to  one- 
sixteenth.  In  1826,  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  Daniel  P.  Cook,  of  Illinois, 
Lieutenant  Thomas  made  an  elaborate  report 
on  the  lead  mines  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
He  says:  "The  number  of  lead  mines  at^the 
Fever  River  is  increasing  rapidly.  Such  arc 
the  inducements  to  individual  enterprise  and 
industry  that  numbers  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  are  resort- 
ing to  them."  He  further  says  :  "The  extent 
of  the  mineral  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
is  immense.  That  portion  of  it  now  Avrought 
for  lead  ore  is  trifling  compared  with  the  whole^ 
and  yet  it  has  yielded  $86,000  worth  of  lead 
during  the  present  year."  It  is  observable 
that  in  this  report  of  1826  Lieutenant  Thomas 
recommended  to  Government  "the  clearing 
out  of  a  boat  channel  through  the  rapids  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi ;  the  first  near  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Des  Moines,  the  other  just  above  Fort 
Armstrong  or  Rock  Island."  He  says  :  "  Tlie 
object  is  one  of  great  importance  in  many  points 
of  view,  independent  of  facilitating  the  inter- 
course with,  and  consequent  development  of,  the 
lead  mines." 

In  the  year  1827  the  agency  of  the  lead  mines 
was  removed  from  St.  Louis  to  Galena.  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  was  succeeded  by  Major  Thomas 
C.  Legate,  U.S.A. 

The  leasing  system  was  in  operation  until 
1835,  when  it  was  practically  abandoned.  In 
1841  an  attempt  was  made,  under  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  Captain  John 
Tyler,  to  revive  it. 
The  results  of  this  re- 
vival were  strife,  litiga- 
tion, and  bad  feeling 
throughout  tile  mining 
region,  while  Govern- 
ment incurred  expend- 
itures largely  exceed- 
ing the  receipts.  The 
subject  of  the  sale  of 
the  mining  lands  then 
began  to  be  agitated 
with  much  spirit.  Pres- 
ident Polk,  in  his  Mes- 
sage of  December  2, 
1845,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  the 
subject,  and  showed 
that  the  system  of  leas- 
ing lead  mines  had  been 
"  not  only  unprofitable 
to  Government,  but  un- 
satisfactory to  citizens 
who  had  gone  upon  the 
lands,  and  must,  if  con- 
tinued, lay  the  founda- 
tions of  much  future 
difficulty  between  Gov- 
ernment and  the  lessees. 


'-^"^■^^^C 


hugiilett's  smelting  fuenaoe,  galena. 


He  quoted  the  official 
record  to  show  that  the  amount  of  mineral  rents 
in  the  Galena  mines  received  by.  Government 
for  the  years  1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845 
was  $G354  74 ;  while  the  expenses  of  the  sys- 
tem for  the  same  period  were  $26,111  11,  the 
income  being  less  than  one-fourth  the  expenses. 
He  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  system  and 
the  sale  of  the  lands.  On  the  11th  of  July, 
1846,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  sell  the  reserved  mineral  lands  in 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  lands  in  the  Galena  Mines 
were  brought  into  market  and  sold. 

The  largest  discovery  of  lead  ore  made  in  the 
earlier  times  was  about  one  mile  above  Galena. 
It  was  made  by  the  Indians  in  1819,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  ''Buck  Lead, "  by  which 
appellation  it  has  ever  since  been  known. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Johnson's  advent  among 
the  mines,  mining  was  prosecuted  in  the  most 
primitive  manner,  and  mostly  by  squaws,  who 
labored  with  much  industry  and  perseverance. 

Colonel  Johnson  brought  with  him  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  and  all  the  necessary 
mining  tools.  He  ascended  the  Mississippi  in 
keel-boats,  and  pushed  up  "La  Riviere  de 
Feve"  to  the  French  and  Indian  settlement 
where  Galena  now  stands,  where  he  encamped, 
and  near  which  he  commenced  mining  opera- 
tions. His  success  still  further  directed  public 
attention  to  the  mines,  and  people  from  all 
quarters  flocked  to  this  new  El  Dorado.  Peo- 
ple from  Missouri  Territory,  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  went  up  the  Mississippi,  while 
many  followed  an  Indian  trail  from  Southern 


Illinois  by  the  way  of  Fort  Clarke,  now  Pe- 
oria. 

In  1 829  the  greatest  immigration  took  place. 
In  1827  the  name  Galena  had  been  applied  to 
the  settlement  on  Fever  River.  From  tbat 
time  the  whole  country  around  Galena  was 
covered  by  people  "prospecting"  and  digging 
for  lead  ore.  In  the  spring  thousands  ascend- 
ed the  river  to  Galena,  and  engaged  in  mining 
during  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  they  made 
tlieir  exodus,  because  there  were  in  the  coun- 
try no  provisions  for  winter  supplies.  From 
the  fact  that  the  adventurers  went  up  and  down 
the  river  at  the  same  time  that  the  shoals  of 
sucker  fish  came  and  went,  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  nickname  "Suckers"  was  given  to  these 
people.  The  sobriquet  afterward  came  to  be 
applied  to  all  inhabitants  of  Illinois,  and  still 
clings  to  them.  Governor  Reynolds,  in  his 
History  of  Illinois,  says:  "General  Henry,  at 
a  crisis  in  the  battle  with  Black  HaAvk,  near  the 
Wisconsin  River,  addressed  his  troops  as  '  brave 
Suckers, '  which  excited  them  to  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  their  energies." 

From  the  discoveries  about  Galena  the  miners 
pushed  out  in  pursuit  of  the  rich  ore  in  every 
direction,  and  valuable  lodes  were  constantly 
struck. 

Among  the  earliest  discoveries  outside  of 
Galena  were  those  at  "Gratiot's  Grove,"  near 
where  the  flourishing  village  of  Shullsburg  now 
is.  The  mines  there  are  inexhaustible  ;  prob- 
ably the  richest  in  the  lead  region.  They  were 
first  developed  by  two  Creole  Frenchmen,  broth- 
ers, from  St.  Louis :  John  P.  B.  and  Henry 
Gratiot.  At  one  time  nine  log  furnaces  were 
running  at  that  point.     Discoveries  were  soon 
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after  made  at  New  Diggings,  Hamilton  Settle- 
ment, Mineral  Point,  Dodgeville,  and  many 
other  points.  The  largest  amounts  of  ore  are 
now  raised  at  ShuUsburg  and  New  Diggings, 
Wisconsin,  and  at  Marsden's  Diggings,  a  com- 
paratively new  discovery,  six  miles  below  Ga- 
lena on  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  following  diagram,  taken  from  the  plot 
of  "The  Elevator  Mine,"  owned  by  Edward 
Weatherby,  Esq.,  of  ShuUsburg,  and  Captain 
Edward  H.  Beebe,  of  Galena,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  veins. 
We  are  enabled  to  give  only  a  small  section  ; 
but  as  this  is  from  actual  survey,  and  the  courses 
and  distances  are  all  correct,  it  exhibits  more 
perfectly  than  words  can  do  the  erratic  manner 
in  which  the  ore  is  distributed  in  the  Galena 
Limestone.  Captain  Beebe  is  Avell  known  as 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  miners,  and  a 
learned  and  accomplished  geologist. 

The  mines  at  Hamilton  Settlement  were  first 
worked  by  William  S.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  the 
distinguished  statesman  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Colonel  Hamilton  removed  early  to  Illinois,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  in 
1825-6.  He  emigrated  to  the  lead  mines,  the 
then  Michigan  Territory,  in  1828,  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  He  re- 
sided in  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  from  that 
time  until  1849,  when  he  went  to  California, 
and  died  there  in  1851.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  much  natural  ability,  but  of  eccentric  habits. 
He  never  married,  and,  though  naturally  of  a 
social  and  genial  disposition,  shunned  all  society. 
He  adopted  great  plainness  of  garb,  and  while 
working  his  mines  lived  and  dressed  more 
coarsely  than  any  of  his  workmen.  With  his 
coarse  clothes,  slouched  hat,  bare  feet,  and  his 
pantaloons  rolled  up  to  his  knees  and  covered 
with  mud  and  dirt,  he  would  hardly  have  been 
recognized  as  the  son  of  the  greatest  American 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  polished  gen- 
tlemen of  any  period  or  country.  Underneath 
this  extraordinary  exterior  were  a  heart  of  gold 
and  a  cultivated  mind.      He  was  a  Whig  in 


politics,  and  mingled  a  good  deal  in  political 
life,  and  more  than  once  represented  his  coun- 
ty in  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature. 
His  mother  visited  her  son  and  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1838-9  in  Galena,  the  guest  of  one  of  its 
most  hospitable  citizens.  « 

Among  the  pioneers  was  Colonel  Henry 
Dodge,  who  removed  from  the  Missouri  or 
"Lower  Mines."  He  located  near  where  the 
town  of  Dodgeville — named  for  him — the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Iowa  County,  Wisconsin,  now  stands. 
He  there  established  a  smelting  furnace.  Dodge 
was  an  old  Indian  fighter  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Black  Hawk  Avar  and  acquired 
great  popularity.  He  became  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  Governor  of  Wisconsin  Territoiy, 
and  after  its  admission  as  a  State  he  was  tv/ice 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  He  still 
lives  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 

The  richness  of  the  mines  attracted  to  them 
men  of  all  professions — physicians,  editors,  law- 
yers, men  of  letters,  and  statesm.en.  Some  were 
distinguished.  The  poet  Percival,  who  was  an 
M.D.,  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life  in  the  mines 
of  Southwest  Wisconsin.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed State  Geologist  of  Wisconsin  he  spent 
his  time  exploring  the  mines.  The  eccentrici- 
ties of  this  remarkable  man  were  distinctly  de- 
veloped. He  lived  a  recluse,  practicing  the 
most  rigid  economy,  and  died  at  Hazel  Green, 
nnder  circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  charac- 
ter. He  bequeathed  his  entire  property,  which 
Avas  considerable,  including  his  magnificent  li- 
brary in  Connecticut,  to  a  gentleman  with  whom 
he  had  resided. 

There  appeared  among  the  miners  in  the 
spring  of  1835  H.  H.  Houghton,  a  printer  from 
Vermont,  who  has  since  made  his  impress  upon 
the  mining  region  as  editor  X)f  the  Northwestern 
Gazette  and  Galena  Advertiser.  Commencing 
his  career  "prospecting"  as  a  miner,  he  "  drift- 
ed" into  the  editorial  chair,  Avhich  he  has  occu- 
pied since  the  autumn  of  1835,  and  is  thus  the 
oldest  editor  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  respected 
for  his  ability  and  his  private  virtues. 
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Tlic  rocks  exposed  within  the  mining  district 
arc,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  the  Lower 
Magnesian  Limestone,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  calciferous  sandstone  of  the  New  York 
Geological  reports.  The  second  stratum  is  the 
St.  Peter's  Sandstone.  The  third  is  the  Blue 
and  Buff,  or  Trenton  Limestone.  The  fourth 
is  the  Galena  Limestone.  In  this  deposit  seven- 
eighths  of  the  Galena  is  found.  The  next  above 
is  the  shales  of  the  Cincinnati  group,  asd  the 
last  is  the  Niagara  Limestone,  capping  the  loft- 
iest cliffs.  The  ore  occurs  in  three  modes, 
viz.  :  surface  deposits,  vertical  crevices,  and  flat 
sheets.  The  first  is  called  by  the  miners  "  float 
mineral,"  and  indicates  deposits  in  the  rock  in 
close  proximity.  In  the  vertical  fissures  galena 
is  found  in  a  thin  sheet  attached  to  the  walls, 
one  or  both,  or  merely  separated  from  one  or 
both  by  clay  or  other  matter.  Crevices  have 
been  found  taking  a  saddle-shape,  by  the  por- 
tions each  side  of  the  centre  dropping  gradually 
to  lower  strata.  Flat  sheets  are  a  deposit  that 
may  occur  any  where  proceeding  from  the  vert- 
ical crevices,  but  are  chiefly  limited  to  the  lower 
formations,  or  as  low  as  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone. 

In  the  best  mining  grounds  the  veins  run  in 
an  east  and  west,  north  and  south  direction, 
approximately.  They  are  termed  "ranges," 
whether  applied  to  a  mine  or  a  district.  When 
persons  wishing  to  prosecute  mining  have  pro- 
cured their  land,  either  by  purchase  or  lease, 
they  commence  by  "sinking  a  shaft."  Where 
it  is  possible  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  mine  by 
means  of  an  inclined  plane,  but  it  is  generally 


necessary  to  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft.  After 
penetrating  the  soil  from  10  to  20  feet,  they 
secure  it  Avith  timber  or  two-inch  plank.  This 
is  to  "crib  it."  The  size  of  an  ordinary  shaft 
is  four  by  six  feet.  At  the  distance  of  ten  to 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface  the  Galena  Lime- 
stone is  usually  struck.  If  it  is  soft  the  miners 
go  down  with  pick  and  gad,  but  commonly  pow- 
der is  used,  and  the  rock  is  blasted,  until  the 
stratum  in  which  they  expect  to  find  the  ore  is 
reached.  They  then  "drift"  off  in  any  direc- 
tion in  which  they  hope  to  "cut  a  crevice"  or 
"opening,"  as  it  is  in  these  that  the  largest 
deposits  of  mineral  are  found.  Subterranean 
chambers  are  then  excavated  in  all  directions. 
An  "opening"  or  enlarged  crevice  is  in  part 
filled  with  loose  material  left  behind  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock,  the  remains  of  strings, 
bunches  and  sheets  of  ore,  and  other  loose  mat- 
ters that  have  been  introduced.  These  "  open- 
ings" of  irregular  dimensions  are  from  four  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  four  to  ten,  but  sometimes 
forty  feet  in  Avidth,  and  have  been  met  with 
several  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  some- 
times repeated  to  the  number  of  five,  one  be- 
low another,  but  one  alone  is  more  common. 

Should  water  be  encountered  at  any  distance 
in  descending — and  this  is  really  the  greatest 
difficulty  miners  have  to  contend  with — they  put 
on  a  pump  driven  by  horse-power.  When  a 
crevice  is  cut  and  the  miners  get  into  caves,  or 
"broken  ground,"  which  frequently  happens, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  secure  the  roof.  This 
is  done  either  by  timbers  taken  down  for  that 
purpose,  or  by  leaving  or  making  pillars  of  the 
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rock.  AVhencver  the  "drift'*  is  driven  to  an 
extent  that  forbids  a  free  circulation  of  air,  or 
if  the  "clioke-damp"  occurs,  ventilation  is  se- 
cured by  sinking  anolher  shaft  that  intersects 
the  first  and  thus  su])])lies  oxygen, 

Tlie  mines  are  lighted  by  means  of  common 
taJlow-candles,  as  there  is  no  danger  from  the 
explosive  gases  that  prevail  in  coal  mines.  But 
'  the  miner's  candlestick  is  unique.  A  person 
about  to  descend  into  a  mine  is  handed  a  can- 
dle and  a  lump  of  white  clay,  or  "fire  clay." 
It  is  about  the  consistence  of  such  a  lump  of 
mud  as  boys  use  for  making  "mud-balls."  He 
is  expected  to  wrap  the  ball  of  clay  around  the 
end  of  his  candle.  The  advantage  of  so  plas- 
tic a  candlestick  is  obvious.  If  a  miner  or  vis- 
itor desires  to  relieve  himself  of  his  candle,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  "  stick  it"  up  or  down  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  it  adheres  to  whatever  sur- 
face it  meets.  This  "fire-clay"  of  which  the 
mining  candlestick  is  made  abounds  in  the  lead 
region,  and  a  supply  is  always  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

After  the  ore  is  dislodged  it  is  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  "  shaft"  by  means  of  a  wooden  hand- 
managed  railway,  and  then  hoisted  by  means 
of  tub  and  windlass.  This,  however,  is  a  slow, 
laborious  operation,  nevertheless  it  is  almost 
exclusively  used.  The  owners  of  the  Elevator 
Mine  at  Shullsburg  have  built,  and  now  use,  a 
machine  for  hoisting  which  is  worked  by  horse- 
power. When  the  ore  reaches  the  surface  it  is 
weighed  and  sold  at  a  given  price  for  1000 
pounds,  and  always  for  ready  money.  It  is 
then  carted  off  to  the  furnace  in  wagons.  There 
it  is  sorted  over,  and  the  large  lumps  are  thrown 
upon  an  open  floor  and  broken  up  by  hammers. 
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The  furnaces  are  always  constructed  near  a 
water-course,  and  the  water  is  conducted  by  a 
pipe  into  a  shed.  A  rough  wooden  trough 
placed  under  the  stream  of  water  receives  the 
mineral,  and  as  the  water  falls  over  it  the  dirt 
is  washed  away,  and  much  of  the  finer  ore  in 
scales  or  crumbs  is  carried  along  down  the 
trough,  but  its  specific  gravity  is  such  that  it 
sinks  upon  the  floor  of  the  trench,  while  the 
water  flows  on  and  out  through  a  drain.  This 
fine  ore  is  shoveled  out  and  again  subjected  to 
the  action  of  water  outside,  by  being  put  in  a 
wooden  box  open  at  one  end,  which  is  placed 
under  any  little  fall  in  the  water-course.  Men 
here  siir  the  mineral  about  in  the  box  with  a 
common  hoe,  while  the  flow  of  water  carries 
off  all  that  remains  of  the  dirt,  the  mineral 
again  being  retained  by  its  great  gravity.  The 
washed  ore  is  now  ready  for  the  furnace. 

The  log  furnace  thaj;  was  adopted  as  an  im- 
provement upon  the  rude  stone  furnace  used 
by  the  squaws,  was  not  a  great  advance  upon 
that,  though  a  larger  per-centage  of  lead  Avas 
extracted.  At  many  of  the  primitive  smelting 
places  a  profitable  harvest  of  rich  lead  was, 
long  time  afterward,  extracted  by  the  white 
settlers  from  the  slag  and  other  refuse  of  the 
Indian's  smelting.  The  log  furnace  consisted 
of  a  back  and  two  side  walls.  These  were  built 
of  stone  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  A 
projection  was  made  on  the  inner  surface  of 
either  side  wall  about  eighteen  inches  from  the 
floor.  The  largest  logs  procurable  were  rolled 
in  and  stretched  from  side  to  side.  On  top  of 
the  logs  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  tl'  i  ore, 
and  then  fuel  and  mineral  were  piled  alternate- 
ly upon  it  to  the  very  top  of  the  w^alls,  each 
"  charge"  containing  from 
3000  to  5000  pounds 
weight  of  ore.  A  fire 
was  then  kindled  under 
the  furnace,  and  as  the 
logs  burned  the  ore  melt- 
ed and  was  plunged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace; and  as  the  furnace 
was  built  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  a  small  trench  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface 
allowed  the  fluid  mass  to 
pour  u])on  the  ground.  A 
"charge"  was  melted  in 
the  course  of  eight  to 
twelve  hours.  Only  from 
thirty-three  to  forty  per 
cent,  of  lead  was  thus  ex- 
tracted. 

Two  brothers,  Burton, 
from  England,  brought  to 
the  Galena  Mines  the  first 
"  reverberatory"  furnace, 
and  tried  to  conceal  from 
others  the  working  of  it. 
But  Robert  A.  Drum- 
mond  not  only  discovered 
the  mode  of  its  operation 
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but  invented  an  improvement  thereupon.  The 
"  Reverberatory  Furnace"  was  built  of  stones, 
and  had  an  oven  in  the  side  wherein  the  ore 
was  put,  while  the  fuel  was  placed  in  front  of 
it.  Drummond's  improvement  consisted  in  the 
furnace  being  so  constructed  as  to  cause  the 
blaze  to  pass  over  the  mineral. 

The  Scotch  Hearth,  or  Blast  Furnace,  has 
now  superseded  all  others.  It  consists  of  a  box 
of  cast  iron,  two  feet  square,  one  foot  high, 
open  at  top,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  two 
inches  thick.  To  the  top  of  the  front  edge  is 
affixed  a  sloping  shelf  or  hearth  called  the  work- 
stone,  used  for  spreading  the  materials  of  the 
"charge"  upon,  as  occasionally  becomes  neces- 
sary during  smelting,  and  also  for  the  excess 
of  molten  lead  to  flow  down.  For  the  latter 
purpose  a  groove  one  half  an  inch  deep  and  an 
inch  wide  runs  diagonally  across  the  work- 
stone.  A  ledge  one  inch  in  thickness  and 
height  surrounds  the  work-stone  on  all  sides 
except  that  toward  the  sole  of  the  furnace. 
The  hearth  slopes  from  behind  forward,  and 
immediately  below  the  front  edge  of  it  is  placed 
the  receptacle  or  "melting-pot."  An  inch 
from  the  bottom,  in  the  posterior  side  of  the 
box,  is  a  hole  two  inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  current  or  "blast"  of  air  is  blown 
from  the  bellows. 

The  furnace  is  built  under  an  immense  chim- 
ney, thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  ten  feet 
wide  at  its  base.  Behind  the  base  of  the  chim- 
ney is  the  bellows,  which  is  propelled  by  a  water- 
wheel,  the  tuyere,  or  point  of  the  bellows,  en- 
tering at  the  hole  in  the  back  of  the  box.  The 
fuel,  which  consists  of  light-wood,   coke,  and 


charcoal,  is  thrown  in  against  the  tuyere  and 
kindled,  and  the  ore  is  placed  upon  the  fuel  to 
the  top  of  the  box.  The  blast  of  air  in  the 
rear  keeps  the  fire  burning,  and  as  the  reservoir 
or  box  is  filled  with  molten  lead  the  excess 
flows  down  the  grooved  hearth  into  the  "melt- 
ing-pot," under  which  a  gentle  flre  is  kept, 
and  the  lead  is  ladled  from  it  into  the  moulds  as 
is  convenient.  Before  adding  a  new  "charge" 
the  blast  is  turned  off,  the  "charge"  already  in 
is  drawn  forward  upon  the  work-stone,  more 
fuel  is  cast  in,  and  the  "  charge"  is  thrown  back 
with  the  addition  of  fresh  ore  upon  the  wood. 
The  combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of  the  heat  required  for 
smelting.  The  furnace  is  thus  kept  in  opera- 
tion sixteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  ore  is  of  different  degrees  of  purity,  but 
the  purest  galena  does  not  yield  on  an  average 
over  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  lead  from  the  first 
process  of  smelting.  The  gray  slag  is  very  val- 
uable, though  the  lead  procured  from  it  is  harder 
than  that  of  the  first  smelting.  There  is  left 
about  75,000  pounds  of  gniy  slag  from  each 
1,000,000  pounds  of  ore.  The  slag  furnace  is 
erected  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Scotch 
Hearth,  and  has  a  chimney  of  its  own  a  few  feet 
from  that  of  the  hearth,  and  the  "blast"  is  se- 
cured from  the  same  water-power  by  an  addi- 
tional blast-pipe  driven  by  the  same  wheel.  It 
consists  of  a  much  larger  reservoir,  built  of 
limestone,  cemented  and  lined  with  clay,  with 
a  cast-iron  door  in  front,  heavily  barred  with 
iron.  It  will  burn  out  so  as  to  require  repairs 
in  about  three  months.  Open  at  the  top,  the 
slag  and  fuel  are  thrown  in  promiscuously. 
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Under  the  iron  door  is  an  escape  for  the  lead 
and  "  black  slag."  In  front  of  this  escape  and 
below  it  is  the  slag-pot.  It  is  an  oblong  iron 
basin  about  a  foot  in  depth,  with  one-third  of 
its  length  partitioned  off  to  receive  the  lead  which 
sinks  as  itf  scapes  ;  while  the  slag,  being  lighter, 
flows  in  a  flame-colored  stream  forward,  and 
falls  into  a  reservoir  that  is  partly  filled  with 
Avater,  wliich  cools  the  slag  as  it  is  plunged 
therein.  As  the  reservoir  fills  a  workman  shov- 
els the  scoriae  into  a  hand-barrow  and  wheels 
it  off.  This  scoriae  is  black  slag  and  worth- 
less, the  lead  having  now  been  entirely  ex- 
tracted. The  smelter  now  and  then  throws  a 
shovelful  of  gray  slag  into  the  furnace,  which 
casts  up  beautiful  parti-colored  flames;  while 
the  strong  sulphurous  odor,  the  red-hot  stream 
of  slag,  with  the  vapor  arising  from  the  tub 
wherein  the  hissing  slag  is  plunged,  the  sooty 
smelters,  and  the  hot  air  of  the  furnace-room, 
suggest  a  thought  of  the  infernal  regions.  Out- 
side, the  wealth  of  "pigs,"  not  in  the  least  por- 
cine, gives  one  a  sort  of  covetous  desire  that, 
if  indulged,  we  are  taught,  leads  directly  to 
said  regions.  The  Scotch  Hearth  requires  less 
fuel  than  any  other  furnace.  It  "blows  out" 
in  from  six  to  twalve  hours,  while  the  Drum- 
mond  furnace  was  kept  in  operation  night  and 
day.  Four  millions  of  pounds  are  smelted  an- 
nually at  Hughlett's  furnace. 

The  total  amount  of  lead  shipped  from  the 
Galena  Mines  from  1821  to  1858  was  11, 636, 438 
"pigs,"  or  820,622,839  pounds.  The  largest 
product  for  any  one  year  was  in  1845,  being 
778,408  "pigs,"  or  54,494,850  pounds.  Since 
1858  there  has  been  no  regular  account  kept, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  lead  from 
1821  to  1865  has  not  been  less  than  $40,000,000. 
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With  this  notice  of  the  mines  we  naturally 
pass  to  Galena  ;  which,  from  its  earliest  settle- 
ment, was  the  great  centre  of  the  mining  inter- 
est. The  "River  of  the  Mines"  of  La  Seuer, 
afterward  "  La  Riviere  de  Feve'^  of  the  French 
settlers,  and  still  later  the  "Eever  River"  of 
the  universal  Yankee,  became  in  1854,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  the  "Galena 
River."  It  rises  a  few  miles  above  the  present 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  is  in  itself  a  small 
stream.  It  becomes  navigable  by  receiving  the 
"back  water"  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
"Father  of  Waters"  is  well  named  such;  and 
he  is  peculiarly  the  Father  of  Galena  River, 
which  has  always  been  na^dgable  for  any  class 
of  steamboats  that  can  ascend  the  rapids  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  water  of  the  main  river  sets 
up  to  Galena,  and  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  Ga- 
lena River  is  governed  by  the  Mississippi. 

In  1819  the  first  house  was  built  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Galena,  that  locali- 
ty being  then  known  as  "  La  Pointe,  "or  "  Fred- 
erick's Point,"  In  1827  a  village  was  laid  off 
by  Lieutenant  Thomas,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made.  The  village  was  very  appropri- 
ately named  Galena,  that  being  the  name  used 
to  designate  the  sulphuret  of  lead  wliich  abounds 
in  the  region.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
first  regular  store  or  trading-house  built  at  Ga- 
lena was  erected  and  occupied  in  1824  by  Fred- 
erick Dent,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant.  Mr.  Dent 
was  at  that  time  the  largest  trader  to  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  supplied  all  the  United  States 
military  posts  above  St.  Louis.  Thirty -five 
years  afterward  his  son-in-laAV  made  that  town 
his  residence,  and  went  out  from  there  to  save 
the  Republic. 

The  Agent  of  the  Lead 
Mines  granted  "per- 
mits" for  individuals  to 
occupy  and  improve  lots 
on  condition  of  their  be- 
ing surrendered  to  the 
United  States  on  one 
month's  notice.  This 
was  the  only  title  citi- 
zens had  to  their  lots  un- 
til 1838.  In  1829  Con- 
gress passed  an  Act  au- 
thorizing the  Surveyor- 
Generals  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas  to 
"lay  ofi" a  town  on  Bean 
River,  embracing  G40 
acres,"  and  to  sell  the 
lots  at  auction,  reserv- 
ing to  actual  occupants 
a  pre-emption  right  to 
purchase  their  lots  at  the 
rate  of  from  $10  to  $25 
per  acre,  according  to 
location.  This  Act  Avas 
not  complied  with,  and 
in  1836  another  act  was 
passed,  and  Commission- 
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ers  appointed  to  perform  what  the  Surveyors 
had  failed  to  do. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1826,  the  first  post-office 
was  estahlished  there,  and  was  called  "Fever 
River,  Crawford  County,  Illinois."  Fever  Kiv- 
er  was  then  regarded  in  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  one  hundred 
miles  north  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
first  postmaster  was  Ebenezer  Lockwood,  from 
Prairie  du  Chien,  and  his  sureties  were  two 
Frenchmen  residing  at  that  place.  Wisconsin 
was  not  even  a  Territory  then,  but  was  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory. 

On  the  19th  day  of  December,  1829,  the 
name  of  the  post-office  was  changed  to  "Ga- 
lena, Jo-Daviess  County,  Illinois. "  The  county 
bearing  this  singular  name  was  organized  by 
the  Illinois  Legislature  in  its  session  of  1826-7, 
and  embraced  an  immense  territory  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  including  the 
mining  region,  and  Galena  was  its  county  seat. 
The  name  Daviess  was  proposed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  John  Reynolds,  afterward 
Governor  of  the  State.  It  was  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  of  Kentucky,  an  ec- 
centric man,  a  distinguished  Liwycr,  a  profound 
scholar,  and  a  great  natural  orator,  second  only 
to  Henry  Clay.  He  was  killed  at  Tippecanoe 
in  1811,  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  The  "Kentucky  influence"  was  at  that 
time  strong  in  tlie  Illinois  State  Legislature, 
and  John  M'Lcan,  who  was  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  from  Illinois,  and  afterward  United 
States  Senator,  and  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  fromShawneetown,  with  much 
Kentucky  enthusiasm,  moved  to  prefix  Jo  to 
Daviess,  in  order  to  indicate  morfe  distinctly 
for  whom  the  county  was  named.  Efforts  Avere 
afterward  made  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
off  the  "Jo,"  but  they  failed. 

In  1828  the  first  newspaper  was  established 
in  Galena,  and  called  the  Miners  Journal.  The 
growth  of  Galena  was  not  rapid  or  "mush- 
room" in  its  character.  It  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  Galena  River,  and  is  built  on  five 
different  hills  and  a  narrow  strip  of  bottom 
land  near  the  river  on  each  side.  The  hills 
ascend  abruptly,  retiring  only  a  little  from  the 
river  as  they  rise,  until  they  attain  a  height  of 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  feet.  Ra- 
vines here  and  there  lead  up  througli  the  bluffs 
into  the  open  country  beyond.  At  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city  there  are  only  tAvo  streets 
between  the  river  and  the  summit  of  the  bluff 
— Main  and  Bench  streets.  The  second  of 
these.  Bench  Street,  is  reached  from  the  first 
by  flights  of  wooden  steps,  instead  of  the  in- 
tersecting streets  common  to  ordinary  towns. 

Viewed  from  the  east  side  of  the  river  the 
hills  on  the  west  side  form  a  crescent,  and  con- 
tain so  much  variety  in  their  scenery  that  the 
eye  need  never  weary  gazing  at  them.  From 
the  same  point  are  visible  six  church  spires, 
which  indicate  half  the  number  of  church  edi- 
fices the  city  boasts.  It  must  always  be  an 
attrpctive  picture.     The  buildings  of  the  town, 


many  of  which  are  very  handsome,  dispute  pos- 
session of  the  hills  with  the  trees,  and  the  va- 
ried, beautiful  character  of  the  view  possesses 
new  charms  with  every  fresh  beholding.  There 
are  only  three  streets  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  river,  the  precipitous  rise  of  the  bluffs 
making  intermediate  streets  impossible.  The 
other  highways  of  the  city  ramble  round  among 
the  hills,  leap  over  layers  of  rock  or  ore  hid- 
den among  the  cliffs  ;  yet  if  the  observer  stand 
near  the  highest  point  of  the  city,  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  he  will  obtain  a  very  fair  view 
of  the  most  populous  portion  of  the  city  almost 
beneath  his  feet. 

Galena  has  lost  much  of  its  former  import- 
ance by  the  decrease  of  the  mining  interest, 
and  by  its  trade  having  been  cut  oft'  by  the  ex- 
tension of  new  railroads  ;  yet  a  large  local  bus- 
iness is  carried  on  there  at  present.  In  but 
few  towns  of  the  country  of  the  same  popula- 
tion has  there  been  more  wealth  accumulated. 
There  are  many  elegant  private  residences, 
and  many  gentlemen  of  large  wealth  reside  in 
the  city.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  prevalent 
styles  of  architecture,  we  have  given  views  of 
a  few  of  these  private  residences.  In  no  place 
in  the  West  is  there  dispensed  a  more  refined 
and  generous  hospitality. 

Government  has  built  a  large  and  commodi- 
ous Marine  Hospital  in  the  city,  and  also  a 
beautiful  and  chaste  Custom-house  and  Post- 
office,  views  of  which  are  given  in  this  article. 
These,  with  the  Court-house — a  handsome  edi- 
fice of  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture — 
the  City  Hall,  the  Depots  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company,  the  Gas  Works,  and  Ho- 
tels, com])rise  the  public  buildings  of  the  city. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Fever 
River  was  the  Vh-fjirna,  on  her  Avay  to  Fort 
Snelling  with  supplies,  in  1822.  The  summer 
of  1826  was  remarkable  for  being  a  period  of 
high-water  in  the  Mississi])pi  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  to  produce  it.  The  water  in  Fe- 
ver River  was  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  higher 
than  usual.  Main  Street  was  then  submerged, 
and  has  been  twice  since  overflowed. 

The  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city  by  an 
Act  of  Legislature  of  February  13,  1839.  The 
city  government  was  organized  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1841. 

Galena  was  considered  the  base  of  military 
operations  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in 
1832.  General  Scott  marched  his  troops  from 
Chicago  to  Galena,  and  had  his  head-quarters 
there  in  a  little  frame  building  that  was  stand- 
ing until  within  three  or  four  years.  General 
Atkinson  was  in  the  place,  on  his  way  to  chas- 
tise Black  Hawk,  whom  he  afterward  so  com- 
pletely defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe,  Wis- 
consin. He  had  with  him,  as  his  Adjutant, 
Lieutenant  Albert  Sidney  Johnson,  United 
States  Army,  who  afterward  betrayed  his  coun- 
try, and  was  one  of  tlie  most  distinguished  of 
the  rebel  leaders,  and  who  was  killed  at  Shiloh. 

Jeff  Davis,  while  stationed  at  Fort  Winne- 
bago  and  Fort  Crawford,  Prairie   du  Chien, 
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then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  regular  array,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Galena,  and  is  well  known 
to  many  of  the  old  citizens. 

Colonel,  aftei*ward  President,  Taylor,  Gen- 
eral Brooke,  General  Twiggs,  General  Brady, 
and  Colonel  Davenport,  at  different  times  in 
command  at  Fort  Crawford,  were  much  in  Ga- 
lena in  the  earlier  times,  that  town  being  then 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  conflicting  claims  to  certain  mineral 
lodes  and  the  litigious  character  of  the  peo- 
ple were  productive  of  numerous  lawsuits,  and 
lawyers  of  ability  from  the  already  settled  por- 
tions of  the  State  went  to  Galena  to  practice, 
some  of  whom  became  more  or  less  eminent  in 
after-life.  Thomas  Ford,  afterward  Governor 
of  Illinois,  was  of  the  number.  Jesse  B.  Thom- 
as, subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
resided  there  at  an  early  day.  Benjamin  Mills, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  eloquent  men  ever 
in  the  State,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1832,  practiced  law  there  at  that 
time.  William  Smith,  Esq  ,  a  ripe  and  ac- 
complished scholar,  was  also  of  the  number. 
The  oldest  lawyer  of  Galena,  Charles  S.  Hemp- 
stead, Esq.,  now  retired  from  practice,  was  the 
first  Mayor  of  the  city. 

There  is  probably  no  town  of  its  size  in  the 
country  that  can  boast  as  large  a  number  of 
men,  citizens  at  one  time  or  another,  Avho 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  legal,  polit- 
ical, and  military  life  as  Galena.  Among  the 
men,  members  of  the  Galena  bar,  who  have 
become  men  of  distinction,  is  Hon.  Joseph  P. 


Hoge,  liepresentativc 
in  Congress  from  1843 
to  1847,  since  a  citizen 
of  San  Francisco.  An- 
other is  Hon.  Joseph 
B.  Wells,  elected  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the 
State  in  184G.  Hon. 
E.  D.  Baker,  who  Avas 
killed  at  Ball's  Blutf, 
Colonel  of  a  volunteer 
regiment,  resided  in 
Galena  and  represent- 
ed that  district  in  Con- 
gress from  1849  to 
1851,  and  was  after- 
ward United  States 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
Hon.  Thompson  Camp- 
bell, successor  of  Col- 
onel Baker,  represent- 
ed the  district  from 
1851  to  1853.  Hon. 
E.  B.  Washburne,  avIio 
succeeded  tJampbell, 
has  represented  the  dis- 
trict ever  since,  for  sev- 
en consecutive  terms, 
and  is  now  the  oldest 
member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  consecutive  service. 

Hon.  William  H.  Hooper,  the  present  dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  Utah  Territory,  long  re- 
sided in  Galena,  and  was  at  one  time  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  houses  in  the 
lead  mines. 

Of  Galena  men  who  have  occupied  judicial 
stations  are  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Browne, 
long  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  ; 
the  late  Hon.  Dan  Stone,  once  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court ;  and  the  present  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  Hon.  B.  R.  Sheldon.  The 
Hon.  Thomas  Drummond,  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Illi- 
nois, commenced  practice  at  the  Galena  bar. 
He  lived  in  that  city  fourteen  years.  Hon. 
Van  H.  Higgins,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Chicago,  was  for  many  years  a  Galena  law- 
yer, and  his  law  partner  there  was  Hon.  O.  C. 
Pratt,  afterward  United  States  District  Judge 
for  Oregon,  and  noAv  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  San  Francisco.  John  M.  Douglass, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Galena, 
where  he  resided  many  years. 

Among  military  men  that  Galena  gave  to 
the  country  in  her  great  peril  are  Brigadier- 
General  Jasper  A.  Maltby,  Major-General  Au- 
gustus L.  Chetlain,  INIajor  -  General  John  E. 
Smith,  Major-General  Jolni  A.  Rawlins,  chief 
of  staff  to  the  Lieutenant-Gcneral,  and  Licu- 
tcnant-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

Once  the  glittering  masses  of  the  valuable 
ore  that  abounds  there  in  such  lavish  profusion 
attracted    thousands  of  i)eople  to   Galena,  its 
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hills  and  mines.  The  country  still  yields  to 
no  other  the  palm  of  mineral  wealth  ;  but  now 
the  Northwest,  and  especially  the  little  corner 
containing  the  city  of  Galena,  boasts  something 
immeasurably  more  valuable,  prouder,  and  of 
more  enduring  fame  than  even  the  wealth  of 
her  hills  confers  upon  her.  We  have  given  a 
cut  of  the  unpretending  residence  of  Captain 
Grant  before  the  war. 

Captain  Grant  removed  from  St.  Louis  Coun- 
ty, Missouri,  to  Galena,  with  his  family  in  1859. 
His  father,  Jesse  K.  Grant,  had  for  many  years 
previously  carried  on  in  the  city  a  large  leather- 
finding  es^tablishment.  On  the  death  of  a  son, 
who  had  charge  of  the  business,  he  sent  another 
son,  Ulysses  S.,  who  had  been  a  Captain  in  the 
regular  army  but  who  had  resigned,  to  take 
his  place.  Unobtrusive  to  an  imprecedented 
degree,  devoting  himself  diligently  to  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  known  to  few  in  the  city  outside 
of  his  business  acquaintances.  Public  atten- 
tion was  first  turned  toward  him  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Court-house  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  troops,  aft^r  the  firing  upon  Sumter. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  meetings 
of  that  character  held  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  impression  made  upon  those  present  is 
ineffaceable.  The  court-room  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  John  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  now  a  Major-Gen- 
eral  in  the  volunteer  service,  a  well-known 
and  highly-respected  citizen.  On  his  motion 
Captain  Grant  was  chosen  chairman.  There 
emerged  from  the  crowd  a  man  of  medium  size 
in  a  dilapidated  military  over-coat ;  and  as  he 
approached   the   Judge's  Bench,  he  who  has 
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since  fixed  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
there  for  the  first  time  made  himself  known 
even  by  sight  to  more  than  half  his  fellow-citi- 
zens then  present.  Assuming  the  duties  of  the 
chair,  he  stated  in  few  and  direct  words  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting.  Brief  speeches  were  made 
by  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  John  A.  Rawlins, 
Esq.,  a  young  lawyer  of  Galena,  Democratic 
candidate  for  elector  at  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  the  preceding  autumn,  and  Captain 
B.  B.  Howard,  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  war, 
who  was  afterward  Captain  in  the  Nineteenth 
Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  killed  by 
a  railway  accident.  Among  those  who  par- 
ticipated actively  in  that  meeting  may  be  men- 
tioned the  chairman  thereof,  now  Lieutenant- 
General  Grant ;  Major-General  Rawlins,  Grant's 
chief  of  staff;  Major-General  John  E,  Smith, 
who  called  the  meeting  to  order,  Major-Gen- 
eral A.  L.  Chetlain,  who  that  evening  volun- 
teered as  the  first  private  soldier,  and  Briga- 
dier-General J.  A.  Maltby.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  all  these  gentlemen  have  since  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  service. 

General  Grant  entered  the  service  in  April 
of  18G1  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment 
of  Illinois  Infantry.  His  subsequent  career  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  article.  His  inefface- 
able record  is  written  highest  on  America's  roll 
of  military  fame.  After  leaving  his  home  to 
enter  the  army  he  did  not  return  to  it  till  Au- 
gust, 1865.  The  reception  given  him  when  he 
reached  Galena  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ovations  ever  given  to  any  man  in  this  country. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  by  the  citizens  of  Ga- 
lena to  give  their  world-renowned  townsman  a 
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fitting  welcome  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years,  and  after  having  rendered  a  service 
to  his  country  unsurpassed  in  its  results  by  serv- 
ices ever  rendered  by  mortal  man  to  any  na- 
tion or  people.  Immense  numbers  of  people 
were  present  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Illinois, 
but  from  the  adjoining  States  of  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin, The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The 
welcoming  speech  was  made  by  Hon.  E.  B. 
Washburne.  The  modest  Lieutenant- Gen- 
eral, as  unobtrusive  and  retiring  in  his  high 
rank  as  he  was  when  he  left  his  home,  respond- 
ed through  his  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent, 
Mr.  Vincent  spoke  of  the  pleasure  the  General 
felt  in  returning  to  his  home,  and  his  gratitude 
for  the  cordial  reception  given  him  by  his  old 
neighbors  and  friends  who  had  stood  by  him 
with  unfaltering  fidelity  and  unwavering  faith 
through  good  and  ill  report.  He  said  that  as 
long  as  the  General  should  hold  his  present 
ofiicial  position  he  should  be  obliged  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
but  that  he  considered  Galena  his  legal  home 
and  voting-place,  and  should  spend  as  much 
time  there  as  possible.  The  photographer  has 
given  us  the  view  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
showing  the  triumphal  arch  erected  across 
Main  Street.  Over  the  arch  was  a  platform 
on  which  stood  thirty-six  beautiful  young  la- 
dies, dressed  uniformly  in  white,  each  waving 


an  American  flag  in  welcome,  and  each  hav- 
ing a  bouquet  to  fling  to  the  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  as  he  passed  under  the  arch.  It  is  report- 
ed that  in  a  conversation  during  the  early  part 
of  the  war  General  Grant  said  he  should  never 
be  a  candidate  for  civil  office,  saving,  perhaps, 
that  of  Mayor  of  Galena,  as  that  might  enable 
him  to  have  a  sidewalk  built  from  his  house  to 
the  depot.  The  hint  was  taken,  and  before 
his  arrival  home  last  summer  some  public-spir- 
ited citizens  laid  down  a  splendid  sidewalk  from 
his  residence  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Depot,  and  at  the  time  of  his  reception  an  arch 
was  thrown  over  the  street,  with  a  brief  in- 
scription calling  the  General's  attention  to  the 
fact. 

The  present  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  at  Galena,  and  Avhich  was  occupied  by 
himself  and  family  during  their  stay  at  home 
last  summer,  is  a  modest  though  a  beautiful 
and  commodious  dwelling,  occupying  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  charming  situations  in  the 
"  Crescent  City  of  the  Northwest. "  The  house 
itself,  so  unpretending,  so  neat  and  chaste,  its 
furniture,  and  all  the  surroundings,  illustrate 
the  unostentatious  and  simple  character  of  its 
world-renowned  occupant.  A  view  of  this  is 
given  on  a  previous  page,  and  also  a  view  of  the 
humble  residence  of  "Caj)tain  U.  S.  Grant," 
before  the  war. 
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THE  Fourth  of  July  opened  gloriously  on  the 
loyal  little  town  of  Coulterville,  in  Mari- 
posa County,  California.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  with  the  voice  of  cannon,  whose  end- 
less reverberations  seemed  to  announce  that 
the  very  mountains  leaped  for  joy,  and  the  for- 
ests clapped  their  hands.  Clouds  of  dust,  ap- 
proaching on  every  side,  indicated  that  the 
hardy  dwellers  in  canons,  and  the  workers  on 
flats  and  bars,  woiild  not  be  the  first  to  forget 
their  country's  history  and  the  memory  of  their 
fathers. 

Coulterville  stands  at  the  head  of  stage  nav- 
igation, in  the  direction  of  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, and  the  same  morning  that  saw  the  good 
people  of  the  place  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  National  Independence  found 
me  and  my  companion  arranging  the  necessary 
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outfit  for  a  trip  to  the  far-famed  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. As  both  provisions  and  lodgings  could  be 
obtained  on  the  way  and  in  the  valley,  horses 
and  saddles  were  our  main  necessities,  and  we 
took  little  else.  The  distance  we  understood 
to  be  from  forty-eight  to  sixty  miles,  varying, 
not  according  to  the  route  taken — for  there  is 
only  one — but  according  to  the  diversity  of 
travelers,  as  to  trim  and  endurance. 

Participating  only  in  the  early  festivities  of 
the  day,  by  noon  we  were  at  full  canter  through 
dust  and  shingle,  over  a  tolerable  wagon-road, 
which  lasted  us  to  the  close  of  that  day.  About 
mid-afternoon  we  reached  the  Bower  Cave, 
twelve  miles  from  Coulterville.  This  curiosity 
is  but  a  few  yards  oft"  the  road,  and  travelers 
usually  turn  aside  to  see  it  \  and  no  one  who 
passes  that  way  should  fail  to  do  so.      For  the 
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sum  of  half  a  dollar  eacli  the  keeper  took  us 
through  its  labyrinths  and  answered  all  our 
questions.  The  cave  is  an  irregular,  crateri- 
form  oi)ening,  looking  toward  the  sky  ;  and  no 
indication  of  its  existence  appears  till  we  stand 
upon  its  brink.  It  is  over  a  hundred  feet  across 
the  mouth,  and  about  the  same  in  depth.  The 
sides  arc  composed  of  smooth  and  beautiful 
limestone,  in  many  places  worked  up  into  fan- 
tastic and  curious  formations,  as  if  by  fusion, 
or  the  action  of  water.  At  one  side,  flights  of 
wooden  stairs  lead  down  to  the  bottom.  From 
a  shelving  terrace,  about  half-way  down,  a  few 
trees  shoot  up  into  the  open  world,  and  their 
tops  are  mistaken  from  the  road  for  bushes  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  From  those  trees  the 
cave  derives  its  name.  A  deep  pond  of  clear 
water  occupies  the  lowest  part  of  the  cave,  and 
a  small  boat,  maintained  by  the  keeper,  enables 
the  visitor  to  reach  points  otherwise  inaccessi- 
ble. The  main  area  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
light,  but  there  are  several  lateral  recesses 
where  a  candle  was  very  serviceable  in  our  ex- 
plorations. 

About  dusk  we  reached  Black's  Ranch,  six- 
teen miles  from  Coulterville.  Here  we  found 
plenty  of  good  hay  for  our  horses,  and  excellent 
accommodations  for  ourselves,  at  a  very  moder- 
ate figure.  Early  next  morning  we  were  on  the 
track,  and  for  several  hours  passed  through 
bushy  canons  and  over  barren  rocky  hills  ;  but 
before  noon  we  reached  the  elevated  pine  re- 
gion which  intersects  the  entire  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  between  the  foot 


hills  and  the  summit.  This  belt  consists  of  tol- 
erably uniform,  transverse  ridges,  running  west- 
ward from  the  summit,  and  lowering  gradually 
toward  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  The 
soil  is  mostly  free  of  rocks  and  underbrush,  and 
supports  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  timber — the 
stately  sugar-pine  throwing  all  the  other  kinds 
into  the  shade.  Some  of  those  trees  are  over 
ten  feet  through.  A  devastating  fire  was  rag- 
ing at  one  point  we  passed,  and  many  square 
miles  of  timber  had  already  been  destroyed  that 
season. 

About  noon  we  reached  Crane  Flat,  a  grassy 
opening  of  a  few  acres,  where  we  turned  out 
our  horses  to  rest  and  feed,  while  we  ate  our 
OAvn  lunch.  A  log-house,  close  by,  had  been 
erected  by  some  stockmen,  who  drove  their  cat- 
tle to  the  mountains  to  preserve  them  alive, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  severest  drought 
the  country  had  ever  experienced.  A  few  weeks 
previous  to  this  trip  I  passed  over  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  and  never  before  had  I  seen  nature 
wear  such  a  distressing  aspect.  Carcasses  and 
skeletons  of  starv,ed  cattle  could  be  counted  in 
thousands,  and  I  was  often  reminded  of  Eze- 
kiel's  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  In  the  midst  of  a  ghastly 
array  of  crumbling  skeletons  and  fetid  car- 
casses, over  which  voracious  vultures  gloated 
and  gorged  ;  surrounded  by  burning  plains,  on 
which  the  crackling  remains  of  a  sickly  vegeta- 
tion crumbled  to  ashes  beneath  the  foot ;  while 
from  the  fervid  rays  of  an  almost  tropical  sun 
there  was  no  escape,  I  could  easily  imagine  my^ 
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self  involved  in  the  frightful  realities  of  an 
Arabian  desert.  Patient  vaqucros  were  urging 
droves  of  gaunt  and  staggering  skeletons  mount- 
ainward,  while  victims  of  exhaustion  and  starv- 
ation constantly  dropped  down,  and  Avere  aban- 
doned to  the  vultures.  The  bewildering  mi- 
rage frequently  converted  the  straggling  herds 
into  groves  of  trees,  that  flickered  and  shifted 
fantastically  in  the  illusive  horizon.  The  rem- 
nants that  reached  the  mountains  soon  recuper- 
ated and  did  well,  but  the  early  snows  of  win- 
ter drove  them  back  to  the  low  country  before 
the  grass  started,  and  thousands  more  perished 
after  all  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
them. 

A  number  of  miles  before  reaching  the  de- 
scent into  the  valley  we  could  perceive  unmis- 
takable signs  of  our  proximity  to  a  region  more 
wild  and  romantic  than  any  we  had  yet  seen. 
Bald  mountains  of  solid  granite  raised  their 
hoary  crowns  in  proud  relief,  and  sent  down 
long  dipping  spurs  which  were  lost  in  depths 
we  could  not  yet  survey.  At  an  abrupt  turn 
of  the  road,  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge,  while  yet 
six  miles  off,  we  had  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  with  the  Bridal  Veil 
Fall  swinging  and  playing  in  the  wind.  The 
descent  into  the  valley  is  about  three  miles 
long.  In  some  places  it  is  frightfully  steep, 
but  not  impracticable  for  Californian  horses. 


On  account  of  the  constant  attention  required 
to  prevent  me  from  coming  leap-frog  over  the 
horse's  head  I  preferred  walking,  or  rather  slid- 
ing, at  the  steepest  parts.  The  descent  in  any 
thing  like  a  direct  line  would  be  impossible, 
and  the  trail  is  as  tortuous  as  a  cork-screw.  In 
our  downward  course  we  could  see  and  hear 
the  Merced  River  as  it  flashed  and  murmured 
a  last  farewell  to  the  exciting  scenes  of  its  early 
career.  Its  course  throu|^  the  valley  is  quite 
smooth,  but  on  leaving  it  recovers  much  of  its 
original  turbulence. 

On  reaching  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  stream 
the  frowning  walls  of  rock  on  every  side  and 
the  sombre  shades  of  night  began  to  overshadow 
us  at  the  same  time,  and  we  felt  as  if  we  were 
about  to  be  extinguished  forever  from  the  face 
of  nature.  The  solitude  was  profound;  the 
silence  distressing  and  overAvhelming ;  and  the 
effect  was  much  enhanced  by  the  consideration 
that  we  were  now  in  the  heart  of  the  wild  and 
rugged  Sierras  and  far  from  the  active  haunts 
of  men.  But  we  were  as  yet  only  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  great  temple  in  which  we  had  come 
to  worship. 

Before  us  was  the  entrance,  an  enormous 
gap,  formed  by  the  perpendicular  rock  called 
The  Captain  on  the  left,  and  another  rock  on 
the  right  nearly  as  high.  Those  towering  giants, 
three  thousand  feet  high,  stand  like  lentinels  to 
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guard  the  approach  to  the  grandest  rock-temple 
Nature  has  erected  in  our  world ;  or,  viewed  as 
pillars,  they  form  a  fitting  gateway  to  that  ex- 
alted court.  The  distance  between  the  tops 
of  these  rocks  is  nearly  a  mile,  yet  were  they 
to  fall  toward  eaM  other  they  would  clash 
high  above  the  level  vale,  and  form  an  arch 
far  loftier  than  man  has  ever  raised.  As  we 
sloAvly  passed  through  this  magnificent  portal 
we  could  not  help  remarking  what  an  eligible 
place  was  here  for  the  enterprising  Blondin. 
Should  he,  by  his  admirable  perseverance,  ex- 
haust every  other  field,  till  he  can  find  no  two 
points  sufficiently  elevated  and  wide  apart  to 
match  his  genius,  I  would  recommend  this  place 
to  his  careful  consideration,  with  the  finn  con- 
viction that  it  would  last  him  during  the  period 
of  liis  natural  life.  And  in  all  soberness  we 
wondered  if  human  ingenuity,  in  its  progressive 
course  of  development,  would  ever  contemplate 
throwing  a  suspension  bridge  across  a  chasm  as 
wide  and  deep  as  that.  A  short  debate  de- 
cided that  many  works  that  actually  exist 
would  at  one  time  have  been  deemed  as  im- 
possible as  this  would  be  now. 

On  entering  the  main  valley  we  perceived  | 


the  Yosemite  Fall  on  the  left,  but  the  darkness 
rendered  the  view  imperfect.  Opposite  this 
fall,  and  about  half-way  up  the  valley,  we  found 
two  houses  where  visitors  are  accommodated 
with  board  and  lodgings.  One  is  owned  and 
kept  by  Mr.  Huchins,  the  gentleman  who  ex- 
plored the  valley  and  wrote  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  it.  We  stopped  at  the  other  house,  and 
were  very  hospitably  entertained  at  the  lovv' 
figure  of  two  dollars  per  day.  A  small  isolated 
cabin  was  appropriated  to  our  use  as  a  bed- 
room ;  and  before  we  retired  our  landlord  scat- 
tered some  withered  grass  and  leaves  round  the 
outside  of  the  structure  and  set  them  on  fire. 
This,  he  said,  was  to  drive  the  ants  away.  I 
think  the  precaution  must  have  had  the  oppo- 
site effect,  for  when  we  retired  we  found  as 
many  int^ide  as  the  building  appeared  capable 
of  accommodating.  The  floor  was  carpeted 
with  cedar  foliage,  and  it  seemed  literally  alive  ; 
while  a  glance  at  the  bed-covers  gave  us  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  plenty  of  bed-fellows 
and  lively  times.  We  rested  tolerably  well, 
suffering  no  annoyance  when  we  lay  still,  but 
in  no  case  would  our  tormentors  brook  the 
least  disturbance  without  retaliating.     At  dawn 
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my  companion  rose,  intending  to  witness  sun- 
rise in  the  valley.  He  drew  on  his  "  continua- 
tions," nothing  doubting,  but  instantly  jerked 
them  off,  and  uttering  something  that  sounded 
to  me  very  like  profane  language,  tossed  them 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  formed  a 
decidedly  original  picture  as  he  stood  scratch- 
ing himself  and  gazing  wildly  across  the  floor. 
His  clothes  were  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  he  had  been  surprised  and  defeated.  But 
as  soon  as  he  collected  his  thoughts  and  under- 
stood the  situation,  he  set  about  ado])ting  such 
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tactics  as  would  be  effectual  in  dislodging  them. 
He  lighted  a  candle,  reconnoitred  the  ground, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of 
liis  casemates  and  other  works.  If  the  reader 
infers  from  this  account  that  the  Yosemite 
Valley  is  as  unparalleled  in  the  number  of  its 
ants  as  it  is  in  the  magnificence  and  profusion 
of  its  rocks  and  cataracts,  he  receives  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed. 

The  morning  broke  beautifully  on  the  bewil- 
dering panorama  around  us.  The  ascending 
sun  threw  the  long  shadows  of  the  rocky  domes 
across  the  valley  till  they  struck  the 
base  of  the  northern  wall.  The  mag- 
nificence and  beauty  of  those  stupen- 
dous rocks  can  be  seen  to  best  advant- 
age as  the  morning  sun  brings  them 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  night  and  they 
stand  forth  in  bold  relief,  in  the  trans- 
lucent atmosphere  of  that  Alpine  re- 
gion. After  a  comfortable  breakfast 
we  started  to  examine  leisurely  the 
numerous  places  and  objects  of  interest 
in  the  valley. 

Before  proceeding  to  particular  de- 
scriptions, it  will  be  important  for  such 
readers  as  may  not  previously  have  seen 
an  account  of  the  valley  to  say  some- 
thing regarding  its  general  character. 
The  Yosemite  Valley  is  a  gorge,  or 
chasm,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains, near  the  head  Avaters  of  the  Mer- 
ced River,  which  runs  through  its  entire 
length  from  east  to  west.  Its  eleva- 
tion is  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level; 
its  length  from  eight  to  ten  miles,  and 
its  average  breadth  one  mile.  It  is  in- 
closed on  both  sides  by  walls  of  solid 
granite,  in  many  places  perpendicu- 
lar, and  every  where  precipitous,  and 
varying  in  height  from  2000  to  5000 
feet.     The  walls,  far  from  being  uni- 
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form  in  appearance,  consist  of  separate  sec- 
tions, generally  clearly  defined,  and  each  as- 
suming a  distinct  individuality.  Some  run  up 
into  sharp  peaks,  others  into  rounded  domes, 
while  in  many  places  the  eye  is  arrested  by 
fantastic  shapes  suggestive  of  the  ruins  of  ca- 
thedrals or  castles.  The  depressions  that  sep- 
arate and  mark  out  the  different  portions  of  the 
walls  are  in  no  case  less  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  valley.  Along  several  of  those 
gulches  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  scramble  out 
to  the  exterior  world,  but  nowhere  can  a  horse 
get  out  or  in,  excepting  at  the  lower  end,  where 
there  are  two  trails,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  called  respectively  the  Coulterville  and 
Mariposa  trails.  I  learned  that  a  jackass  was 
once  taken  into  the  valley  at  the  upper  end, 
but  had  to  be  lowered  with  ropes  at  some 
places.  At  the  east  end  the  valley  terminates 
in  three  canons,  each  bearing  a  fork  of  the 
Merced,  the  middle  one  being  the  only  branch 
of  importance.  On  account  of  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  valley,  the  gathering  waters  of 
an  extensive  Alpine  region  find  their  way  into 
it  in  numerous  streams,  clear,  cold,  and  im- 
petuous, which  form  lofty  cataracts  as  they  leap 
from  the  top  of  the  walls  to  join  the  Merced, 


In  spring-  the  streams  and 
falls  are  almost  innumera- 
ble ;  and  at  all  seasons  the 
noise  of  many  waters  is 
heard  in  every  part  of  the 
valley.  This  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water,  with  its  attend- 
ant vegetation,  tones  down 
the  harsh  and  barren  aspect 
which  so  much  rock  surface 
would  otherwise  present, 
and  imparts  a  fresh  and 
healthy  appearance  to  the 
entire  region. 

The  surface  of  the  valley 
is  generally  smooth  and  lev- 
el, but  the  soil  is  much  di- 
versified. In  some  places 
it  is  deep  and  rich,  in  oth- 
ers gravelly  and  light.  A 
number  of  farms  might  be 
made ;  but,  though  the  place 
is  the  most  securely  fenced 
in  the  world,  life  and  prop- 
erty  could  not  be  insurecj 
at  any  of  our  offices  except^ 
ing  at  a  ruinous  premium. 
Water  and  rock,  when  dis- 
posed as  they  are  there,  af- 
ford scenes  supremely  at- 
tractive to  the  visitor ;  but 
when  the  former  gets  on 
the  rampage,  and  suddenly 
and  relentlessly  o  v^erwhelms 
the  whole  valley,  and  when 
the  latter  comes  down  in 
thundering  avalanches,  an- 
nihilating every  object  in  its 
track,  the  settler  couldhard- 
ly  regard  them  as  safe  and  agreeable  neighbors. 
That  such  occurrences  happen  almost  annually 
the  visitor  finds  ample  proof.  Two  or  three  at- 
tempts at  farming  are  being  made,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  grain  and  potatoes  will  grow 
well.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  consists  of  pine, 
fir,  cedar,  and  oak ;  but  nowhere  is  the  forest 
dense.  Much  of  it  would  be  called  openings, 
and  there  are  large  portions  entirely  clear.  In 
tracts  inclined  to  be  swampy  the  grass  was 
green  and  rich  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  a 
number  of  cattle  and  horses  from  the  low  coun- 
try were  luxuriating  upon  it. 

The  sights  which  offer  so  much  attraction  to 
the  visitor  are  about  equally  divided  between 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river.  With- 
out regard  to  the  order  in  which  we  visited 
them,  I  shall  describe  them,  consecutively,  as 
they  present  themselves  as  one  traverses  the 
valley  from  west  -to  east. 

First  of  all  is  the  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  formed 
by  a  lateral  stream  which  comes  in  from  the 
south.  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  reach 
the  foot  of  this  fall.  Trees,  shrubs,  and  tan- 
gled vines,  formed  an  almost  impenetrable  jun- 
gle, while  granite  blocks,  of  prodigious  size, 
were  piled  above  one  another  in  huge  masses, 
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suggestive  of  the  ruins 
of  a  mighty  mountain. 
This  is  the  general 
character  of  the  ap- 
proach to  the  base  of 
the  wall  on  both  sides 
of  the  valley.  Im- 
mense masses  of  rock 
break  away  from  the 
face  of  the  precipice 
from  time  to  time,  and 
thus  a  cavernous  es- 
carpment is  formed  of 
confused  and  shatter- 
ed rocks,  while  trees, 
vines,  and  creepers 
grow  up  through  the 
interstices.  By  dint 
of  forcing  and  cutting 
my  way  through  the 
dense  growth,  and 
climbing  over  boul- 
ders, or  creeping  un- 
der them,  I  reached 
the  foot  of  the  cata- 
ract. I  afterward  learn- 
ed that  much  time  and 
labor  might  have  been 
saved  by  walking  up 
the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  season  being 
very  dry,  the  quantity  of  water  was  less  than 
usual,  and  the  scene  far  from  being  as  imposing 
as  it  sometimes  is.  The  cataract  seemed  a 
complete  plaything  in  the  wind,  being  con- 
stantly carried  back  and  forth ;  now  falling  at 
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the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  again  many  rods  from 
it,  while  it  veered  from  side  to  side  quite  as  far. 
The  creek  at  this  time  was  no  larger  than  an 
ordinary  mill  stream,  but  in  spring  it  is  more 
than  twenty  times  as  large.      In  that  condition 
the  wind  can  not  handle  it  so  easily, 
and  as  it  is  confined  in  a  narrow  trough 
before  it  takes  the  leap,  it  forms  a  com- 
pact and  graceful  curve  of  great  beauty. 
The  height  of  the  fall  is  940  feet. 

About  a  mile  above  the  Bridal  Veil 
we  reach  El  Capitan,  the  most  prom- 
inent section  of  the  northern  wall.    The 
magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  stu- 
pendous mountain  of  rock  almost  over- 
whelms the  beholder.    Solid  and  seam- 
less, it  defies  the  action  of  time  and 
the  elements ;   and  one  is  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  stands  as 
entire  as  it  did  on  the  day  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together.     While 
the  precipices  on  each  side  of  it  are 
dingy  and  ragged,  with  long  slopes  of 
debus  at  their  base,  it  is  smooth  and  bright  as  if  freshly 
burnished,  and  rises  vertically  from  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley to  the  height  of  3090  feet.     It  is  nearly  two  miles 
broad,  and  thus  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  insignificant 
beholder  a  perpendicular  surface  of  beautiful  granite  a  full 
square  mile  in  extent !     Pine-trees  of  ordinary  size  on 
the  summit  looked  from  the  valley  like  ferns.     Nearly 
half-way  up,  like  a  statue  in  a  niche,  stood  a  solitary 
pine  in  a  recess  formed  by  the  detachment  of  a  mass  of 
rock  from  the  face  of  the  precipice.      We  could  discover 
no  indication  of  soil,  nor  any  process  by  which  soil  could 
be  deposited  there ;  yet  the  tree  was  of  respectable  size, 
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seemed  quite  thrifty,  and  nearly  touched  the 
overhanging  rock  above  it.  This  tree  is  just- 
ly regarded  by  visitors  as  an  object  of  great 
curiosity.  Our  landlord  claimed  it  as  his,  and 
seemed  as  much  attached  to  it  as  if  it  had  shel- 
tered him  in  his  youth.  Unless  in  view  of  its 
precarious  subsistence,  he  need  have  no  solici- 
tude about  its  safety.  The  woodman  will  spare 
it,  for  it  is  accessible  only  to  the  soaring  eagle. 

Leaving  the  Captain  and  ascending  the  val- 
ley a  short  distance  we  reach  the  Cathedral 
Rocks,  which  appear  on  our  tight.  These 
consist  of  two  spires  or  columns  nearly  3000 
feet  high,  with  a  gable-shaped  rock  between 
them — the  cluster  having  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  facade  of  a  cathedral. 

Proceeding  eastAvard,  with  the  continuous 
walls  on  our  right  and  left,  a  walk  of  two  miles 
brings  us  to  the  Sentinel,  a  striking  projection 
of  the  southern  wall.  It  is  very  nearly  pcr- 
])cndicular,  and  terminates  in  sharp  peaks  high 
above  the  general  altitude  of  the  wall,  and  over 
'M)00  feet  above  the  valley.  It  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  wall  that  a  turret  docs 
to  the  wall  of  a  castle.  A  few  days  ])rcvious  to 
our  visit  a  party  of  young  men  scrambled  out 
of  the  valley  at  a  point  near  this  rock  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  higliest  j)cak  of  the  Sen- 
tinel. Had  they  not  left  visilde  demonstration 
behind  them  we  had  certainly  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  story.  They  fastened  a  pole  in  a 
crack  of  the  rock  and  improvised  a  Hag  witb 
the  shirt  of  one  of  the  jjarty.  From  the  valley 
we  could  ece  it  fluttering  in  the  breeze  when 


we  were  there.  This  daring  feat  entirely 
eclipses  the  ascent  of  Pompey's  Pillar  by  the 
British  sailors.  One  of  the  party  came  nearly 
paying  a  high  price  for  his  temerity.  His  head 
grew  dizzy  and  he  fell  backward,  and  had  not 
his  feet  caught  between  two  rocks  and  remained 
fast  till  his  companions  relieved  him,  the  news- 
papers Avould  have  long  ago  anticipated  me  in 
this  little  bit  of  history. 

On  the  north  side,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
Sentinel,  there  are  three  lofty  peaks  called  the 
Three  Brothers.  They  are  ranged  transverse- 
ly, with  reference  to  the  valley,  and  each  leans 
his  head  toward  it  as  if  looking  in.  The  high- 
est is  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  river. 

On  the  same  side,  and  a  little  further  on,  is 
the  great  Yosemite  Fall,  formed  by  a  stream  of 
the  same  name.  The  wall  here  forms  three 
courses,  leaving  two  shelves  or  benches,  each 
of  which  receives  the  falling  torrent,  which  thus 
reaches  the  valley  by  three  leaps.  The  upper 
course  is  much  the  highest,  affording  the  water 
an  uninterrupted  fall  of  IGOO  feet.  Below  this 
it  rushes  along  with  great  fury  till  at  the  edge 
of  the  bench  it  takes  the  second  leap  of  about 
200  feet.  The  third  fall  is  over  400  feet  high. 
The  height  from  the  top  of  the  upper  ftiU  to  the 
level  of  the  valley  is  2G34  feet.  Deducting 
from  this  the  altitude  of  ihe  point  where  the 
lowest  fall  strikes  the  bottom,  and  also  the  de- 
clivity in  the  bed  of  the  stream  on  the  two 
benches,  the  entire  height  of  the  falling  water 
is  about  2200  feet.  The  ujiper  fall  alone  is  re- 
garded as  the  loftiest  in  the  world. 
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The  stream  was  much  larger  than  I 
expected  to  find  it  so  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  such  a  dry  season.  There 
was  water  enough  to  turn  three  or  four 
mills.  So  far  from  being  dissipated  into 
spray  it  preserved  a  very  compact  and 
well-defined  outline  to  the  bottom. 

On  account  of  its  amazing  height 
and  the  wildly  magnificent  scenery 
around  it  this  cataract  must  ever  be 
regarded  by  the  sober  critic  as  one  of 
the  most  sublime  of  Nature's  wonders. 
The  eye  never  wearies  contemplating 
that  fluttering,  pendulous  sheet  as  it 
slowly  unfolds  itself  over  the  brow  of 
that  mighty  wall  of  yellow  granite, 
and  swings  majestically  in  the  breeze. 
Near  the  top  it  separates  itself  into 
sections,  which  assume  the  shape  of 
arrow-heads,  and  chase  each  other  as 
they  foam  and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight. 
In  their  headlong  course  those  pointed 
forms  resemble  a  shower  of  fiery  rock- 
ets more  than  a  cataract  of  ice-cold 
water. 

Yosemite  Fall  has  the  best  effect 
when  seen  from  the  bank  of  the  Mer- 
ced, over  a  mile  distant,  where  the  eye 
can  take  in  the  whole  scene  at  once. 
It  seems  out  of  focus  on  a  nearer  view. 
I  found  the  approach  to  the  foot  of  the 
lowest  fall  by  no  means  difficult  when 
I  kept  in  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
where  there  was  no  lack  of  stepping- 
stones.     Close  to  the  cataract  I  found 
myself  in  a  deep,  secluded  recess  of  the 
great  wall,  surrounded  by  scenery  more 
wildly  romantic  than  any  one  can  im- 
agine who  has  not  been  there.    The  everlasting 
rocks  streamed  up  to  heaven  until  thej^^  seemed 
lost  in  the  remote  depths  of  space.      The  roar- 
ing water  poured  down  from  above  as  if  issuing 
from  one  of  the  windows  of  heaven,  while  the 
stern  aspect  of  the  rocks,  and  the  effect  of  the 
violent  turmoil  of  the  water,  were  much  soft- 
ened by  the  graceful  foliage  of  pine  and  cedar 
trees  which  seemed  to  occupy  every  available 
spot. 

By  a  long,  roundabout  course  and  severe  ex- 
ertion I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the 
lowest  fall,  but  having  no  guide,  I  failed  to  find 
the  path  leading  to  the  base  of  the  upper  one  ; 
but  the  point  can  be  reached. 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between 
Yosemite  and  Niagara ;  but,  as  the  two  scenes 
are  widely  different  in  character,  such  attempts 
fall  little  short  of  folly.  Both  are  waterfalls, 
but  beyond  this  they  have  no  quality  in  com- 
mon. Indeed,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  one 
is  the  opposite  of  the  other.  Yosemite  is  re- 
markable for  its  height,  Niagara  for  its  breadth ; 
Yosemite  is  half  a  mile  high,  Niagara  half  a 
mile  wide ;  Yosemite  is  cut  horizontally  into 
different  falls,  Niagara  perpendicularly  ;  Niag- 
ara, being  water  falling  into  water,  the  noise 
resembles  thunder ;  Yosemite  is  water  falling 
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on  rock,  and  the  noise  is  a  deafening  clatter, 
more  like  that  of  a  shower  of  stones  than  of 
fiilling  water ;  Yosemite  would  have  little  at- 
traction but  for  its  magnificent  surroundings  ; 
Niagara  would  be  nothing  but  for  its  immense 
volume  of  water.  As  to  which  is  best  worth 
seeing  opinions  will  differ  ;  but  all  must  agree 
that  botli  are  worth  seeing,  and  that  seeing  one 
does  not  disqualify  a  person  from  enjoying  the 
other.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  attractions, 
and  all  who  can  should  see  both. 

About  two  miles  east  of  the  hotel  we  ob- 
tained one  of  the  most  striking  views  of  the 
whole  region,  formed  by  the  two  huge  mount- 
ains of  bare  granite,  called  the  North  and  South 
Domes.  The  former  is  nearer  our  position  than 
the  latter.  The  mountain  terminates  in  a 
smooth,  symmetrical  dome  3720  feet  above  the 
valley. 

Proceeding  eastward,  and  keeping  to  the 
left,  near  the  base  of  the  northern  wall,  we 
soon  leave  the  main  valley,  and  enter  that 
branch  drained  by  the  North  Fork.  A  short 
walk  brings  us  to  Mirror  Lake,  a  body  of  wa- 
ter a  mile  in  circumference.  It  seems  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  the  encircling  rocks  and 
mountains  to  see  their  forms  and  faces  in.  .  On 
account  of  the  remarkable  transparency  of  the 
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water  and  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  the 
reflected  images  of  rocks  and  trees  in  the  wa- 
ter are  almost  as  distinct  and  sharply  defined 
as  the  actual  objects.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
unconsciously  reached  the  conclusion  that  wa- 
ter could  not  exist  in  a  tranquil  state  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  a  feeling  of  refreshment 
and  relief  possessed  me  as  I  gazed  on  the  glassy 
bosom  of  that  lovely  little  lake. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  canon,  and  in  full 
view  from  the  lake,  is  the  South  Dome,  un- 
questionably the  most  sublime  object  around 
the  valley.  Erom  a  base,  deeply  incased  in 
sloping  piles  of  debris,  this  monarch  of  rocks 
soars  to  the  height  of  4967  feet.  It  does  not 
present  such  an  extent  of  perpendicular  sur- 
face as  the  Captain,  but  it  is  much  loftier,  and 
is  perpendicular  nearly  half-way  down  from  the 
summit.  The  mountain  is  very  little  weather- 
stained,  the  rery  top  being  almost  as  white  as 
snow.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Semi  Dome, 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  side  next  the  valley 
seems  to  have  broken  away  somewhere  in  the 
regions  of  remote  antiquity.  Or,  perhaps, 
it  was  rent  in  twain  in  the  terrible  convulsion 
that  severed  the  mountains  and  created  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  As  I  looked  up  the  frov/n- 
ing  sides  of  this  giant  pile  till  my  eye  struck 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  precipice,  apparently  high 
above  the  earth,  I  could  not  help  associating  it 
with  "heavenly  palaces;''  and  in  my  excited 
imagination  I  peopled  it  with  supernatural  be- 
ings, and  readily  excused  the  Indians  who  as- 
signed it  as  the  abode  of  a  deity  of  the  feminine 


gender.  One  thing  is  certain — no  human  foot 
ever  defiled  the  surface  of  that  dome.  Efforts 
were  made  to  scale  it  some  years  ago,  but  it 
was  found  entirely  impracticable. 

Reluctantly  turning  our  backs  upon  the  lake 
we  retraced  our  steps  along  the  bank  of  the 
little  stream  which  issues  from  it,  and  soon 
reached  the  Merced.  Crossing  the  river  on  a 
rustic  bridge,  composed  of  a  fallen  tree,  we 
ascended  the  left  bank  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion till  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley  prop- 
er. Here  the  South  Eork  comes  in  along  a 
deep  canon  densely  covered  with  trees  and 
jungle.  This  branch  was  then  about  the  same 
size  as  the  stream  that  forms  the  Bridal  Veil 
Eall.  Over  a  mile  up  the  canon  the  creek  is 
precipitated  over  a  rock  740  feet  high ;  but  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  this  fall 
is  seldom  visited. 

Turning  eastward  we  entered  the  canon 
through  which  the  main  branch  of  the  Merced 
reaches  the  valley.  Enormous  walls  of  rock 
still  loomed  on  both  sides,  and  lost  none  of 
their  grandeur  as  we  ascended  the  river.  On 
the  south  side  a  long  slope  stretched  from  the 
base  of  the  wall  to  the  water,  covered  with 
boulders  and  huge  masses  of  rock.  Along  this 
slope  our  path  struggled — sometimes  approach- 
ing the  stream,  and  again  the  foot  of  the  wall, 
while  the  river  fought  its  way  with  terrific  fuiy, 
and  formed  a  continuous  series  of  cascades 
along  its  steep  and  rocky  bed. 

About  two  miles  up  this  canon  a  perpendic- 
ular ledge  appeared  in  front,  presenting  an  ef- 
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fcctnal  barrier  to  our 
further  progress.  Over 
the  brow  of  this  ledge 
the  river  plunges  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  400 
feet,  forming  the  Ver- 
nal Fall.  Tiiis  I  con- 
sider the  most  graceful 
and  beautiful  of  all  the 
cataracts  around  the 
valley,  though  some 
give  the  palm  to  the 
Bridal  Veil.  It  may 
deserve  it  when  the 
water  is  high,  but  it 
did  not  when  I  was 
there.  On  approach- 
ing the  rock  we  found 
several  Hights  of  rick- 
ety ladders  leading  to 
the  top.  With  much 
caution  and  some  fear 
I  gained  the  plateau 
above,  but  my  com- 
panion, being  liable  to 
dizziness,  renuiincd  be- 
low. Close  to  the  top 
of  the  fall,  and  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  prec- 
ipice, there  is  a  natural 
parapet  of  rock,  breast- 
high,  over  which  the  visitor  can  lean  with  per- 
fect safety  and  trace  the  foaming  water,  until 
it  breaks  witli  terrific  force  on  the  rocks  below. 
Here  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time  that  beauti- 


NEVADA  FALL. 


VERNAL  FALL. 

ful  phenomenon  improperly  called  a  circular 
rainbow,  wliich  is  formed  in  the  spray  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  I  am  not  awarc 
that  it  can  be  seen  at  any  of  the  other  falls, 
and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  this  one  with  reference  to  fho 
sun  in  the  afternoon  that  it  is  so  vivid 
and  beautiful  here.  Instead  of  a  bow 
it  is  a  perfect  circle,  with  all  the  rain- 
bow colors,  and  shifts  and  scintillates, 
dissolves  and  forms  again,  hundreds  of 
feet  below  the  beholder. 

From  the  Vernal  Fall  we  are  drawn 
still  further  up  the  Merced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enormous  apron  of 
foaming  water,  spread  over  the  face 
of  another  precipice,  nearly  a  mile  off. 
This  is  the  Nevada  Fall.  Over  waves 
and  blisters  of  grizzly  granite,  through 
bush  and  brake,  with  the  river  still  on 
my  left,  I  made  my  way  to  this  cata- 
ract. It  is  the  first  great  leap  of  the 
Merced  on  its  approach  to  the  valley, 
and  is  over  700  feet  high.  In  one 
sense  it  is  the  greatest  w'aterfall  in 
the  region — i.  e.,  none  of  the  others 
present  such  a  large  body  of  water 
falling  such  a  distance.  "When  the 
river  is  high  most  of  the  water  shoots 
clear  of  the  rock,  and  descends  with 
full  force  to  the  bottom ;  but  in  ordi- 
nary stages  it  strikes  the  face  of  the 
j  precipice  some  distance  from  the  top, 
J  when  it  spreads  out,  forming  a  sheet 
of  foam  hundreds  of  feet  wide. 
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Between  the  Vernal  and  Nevada  falls  the 
river  bed  at  some  places  is  an  inclined  plane 
of  smooth  rock,  and,  as  the  water  slides  down 
at  an  angle  of  twelve  degrees,  it  presents  a  very 
unusual  and  attractive  sight.  On  the  right 
bank  stands  Bellows  Butte — a  striking  mount- 
ain* of  rock,  named  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows,  who  visited  the  valley  a  few  weeks 
before  me. 

The  Nevada  Fall  is  generally  the  limit  of  the 
visitor's  rambles.  A  short  distance  above  this 
the  inclosing  walls  disappear,  and  the  explorer 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  ordinary  mountain 
scenery.  The  river  forms  innumerable  chutes 
and  cascades,  but  affords  no  view  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  below. 

Retracing  my  steps  and  descending  the  lad- 
ders, I  found  W still  contemplating  the 

Vernal  Eall.  Overpowered  with  a  sense  of  the 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  Nature's  works 
in  that  extraordinary  region,  after  two-  days' 
incessant  rambling  and  scrambling,  we  return- 
ed to  our  hotel,  and,  after  a  refreshing  sleep, 
we  mounted  our  horses,  and  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  with  all  its  matchless  scenery,  was  left 
behind  us  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  only  the  most  prom- 
inent objects  of  interest  are  noticed.  There 
are  hundreds  besides,  consisting  of  rocks,  cas- 
cades, and  sylvan  retreats,  which,  if  placed  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  would  yearly  attract 
thousands  of  visitors  ;  but  here,  in  view  of  the 
more  stupendous  scenes  around  them,  they  sink 
into  insignificance  and  are  overlooked.  And, 
on  account  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
Nature  has  operated  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  incapacity  of  some  persons  to  compare 


the  different  scenes  with  those  of  a  similar  na- 
ture elsewhere,  we  sometimes  hear  of  disap- 
pointment ana  even  humbug.  The  figures 
given,  without  qualification,  in  this  article  are 
from  actual  scientific  measurement ;  the  others 
a^'e  the  result  of  careful  estimate,  and  will  be 
found  to  approximate  the  truth.  Nothing  is 
here  claimed  for  the  valley  that  is  not  there ; 
but  if  a  person  who  is  told  that  there  are  rocks 
three  thousand  feet  high  goes  there  expecting 
to  find  them  five  or  six  thousand,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  disappointed.  So  he  will  if  he  ex- 
pects such  a  rock  to  appear  higher  than  it  real- 
ly is.  But,  in  truth,  so  entirely  unused  are 
most  visitorsiin  estimating  the  extent  of  such 
objects  that  the  most  intelligent  are  at  first  apt 
to  underrate  them.  The  upper  part  of  such  a 
precipice  is  so  distant  from  the  beholder  and 
so  nearly  in  the  line  of  his  vision,  as  he  looks 
up  from  the  base,  that,  if  inexperienced,  he  is 
liable  to  be  deceived.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
first  white  men  who  saw  the  valley  brought 
home  exciting  reports  of  rocks  a  thousand  feet 
and  waterfalls  six  hundred  feet  high.  Actual 
measurement  tripled  those  figures. 

As  to  the  waterfalls,  they  must  be  seen  in 
spring  or  early  summer  to  be  appreciated. 
Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  rain  in  sum- 
mer some  of  the  streams  are  quite  dry  before 
winter,  and  all  are  low.  This  circumstance 
detracts  nothing  from  the  value -of  the  scenes. 
A  volcanic  eruption  is  no  less  grand  that  it  oc- 
curs only  at  long  intervals.* 

*  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  copied  from  the 
correct  and  beautiful  photoj^raplis  taken  in  the  summer 
of  1SG4  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Weed,  wlio  courteously  granted  per- 
udssiou  to  use  his  pictures  for  that  i^urpose. 
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LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  AFRICAN  EXPEDITION.* 


WE  have  in  tliis  Magazine  given  at  diflfcr- 
ent  i)eriods  copious  abstracts  of  the  prin- 
cipal ex])cditions  which  have,  within  the  hist 
fifteen  years,  for  the  first  time  in  a  measure 
opened  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  interior  of  the 
great  African  Continent,  its  physical  nature, 
productions,  natural  liistory,  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.!  We  have  omitted  to  speak 
of  Henry  Barth,  the  most  learned  and  diligent, 
if  not  the  most  interesting  explorer  of  them  all, 
whose  three  massy  volumes  upon  Northern  and 
Central  Africa  w^ill  not  be  superseded  within 
the  present  generation.  Endowed  with  an 
ample  fortune,  and  prepared  by  the  most  thor- 
ough training,  he  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
exploration  as  a  profession.  After  years  of 
sojourn  in  regions  which  have  become  known 
as  the  grave  of  travelers,  he  returned  to  his 
native  Germany  to  be  done  to  death  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  in  the  vigor  of  his  life,  by  a  mistak- 
en prescription  from  a  stupid  or  careless  apothe- 
cary. We  propose  in  an  early  Number  of  this 
Magazine  to  devote  a  paper  to  Barth  and  his 
Explorations. 


•  Xarrative^of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  a7id  its 
Tributaries^  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirna 
and  Xyassa :  1853-1 SG4.  By  David  and  Cuarlks  Living- 
stone. With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 

t  E.  f7.— Wilson's  Western  Africa,  July,  1S56.  An- 
i>eksson's  Lake  Xgami,  February,  1857.  Livingstone's 
Missionary  Travels  and  Researches,  February,  1S5S.  Bttr- 
ton's  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  October,  ISGO.  Du 
Q,HM.\.\.v"BExplorationsin  Equatorial  Africa,  June,  1861. 
Anpkksson's  Okovango  River^  December,  1861.  Bald- 
win's African  Hunting  frovi  Natal  to  the  Zavibe.^i^  April, 

1863.  Spkke's  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Xile^  April, 

1864.  Reade'8  Savage  Africa^  August,  1864. 


Our  ])resent  ])urposc,  however,  is  to  ?i)eak 
of  the  Second  Exjjedition  of  Livingstone,  in- 
ferior to  Barth  only  in  strictly  scientific  at- 
tainments, suj)erior  to  him  in  every  other  re- 
spect ;  and,  taken  all  in  all,  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  of  African  Ex])lorers. 
The  many  who  have  read  Dr.  Livingstone's 
former  volume  will  bear  in  mind  that,  after 
eight  or  ten  years  of  missionary  life  in  the  des- 
erts of  Soutliern  Africa,  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 
ploring voyage  northward  into  the  interior, 
touching  the  then  newly  discovered  Lake  Nga- 
mi,  midway  between  the  eastern  and  the  west- 
ern shores  ;  and  turning  westward  he  reached 
the  coast ;  then  retracing  his  steps  to  the  re- 
gion of  Lake  Ngami,  he  kept  on  until  he  came 
to  the  eastern  coast,  discovering  on  his  way  the 
Falls  of  Mosioatunya — "Sounding  Smoke" — 
which  we  will  not  follow  his  bad  example  in 
naming  "  Victoria  Falls" — in  many  respects 
the  most  rcmarkablc  cataract  on  the  globe, 
fiiirly  entitled  to  claim  rivalry  with  Niagara — 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  having  in  formation 
but  one  parallel — the  Passaic  Falls  at  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey.  For  aught  that  appears, 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  the  first  man  that  ever 
crossed  the  African  continent  near  the  equa- 
tor, from  east  ta  west.  He  is  certainly  the 
first,  and  as  yet,  it  is  believed,  the  only  Euro- 
pean who  has  done  so. 

So  general  was  the  interest  excited  by  the 
publication  of  Livingston's  first  book,  that  the 
British  Government  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  his  direction,  appointing  him  also  Con- 
sul-General  for  Southwestern  Africa.  The 
principal  members  of  this  expedition  were  Dr. 
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Livingstone  himself,  his  nej)hcw  Charles  Liv- 
ingstone, and  Mr.  Kirk,  a  physician  and  nat- 
uralist. With  them  went  also  the  devoted 
wife  of  Livingstone,  his  companion  during  his 
missionary  labors,  and  on  his  long  journey 
across  the  continent.  She  died  in  18(52,  and 
was  buried  under  a  huge  baobab-tree  at  Sliu- 
panga,  on  tbe  Zambesi.  The  main  object  of 
the  expedition,  as  laid  down  in  the  instructions 
from  Government,  was  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge already  attained  of  the  geograpby  and 
mineral  and  a;rricuhural  resources  of  Eastern 


and  Central  Africa ;  to  improve  our  acquaint- 
ance Avith  the  inhabitants,  and  to  endeavor  to 
engage  them  to  ai)ply  themselves  to  industrial 
])ursuits,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  their  hiiuis, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  raAv  material 
to  be  exported  to  England  in  return  for  Brit- 
ish manufactures.  It  was  also  hoped  that  by 
encouraging  tbe  natives  to  occupy  themselves 
in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  a  considerable  advance  might  be  made 
toward  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  slave-trade,  as 
thev  would  soon  discover  tbat  tbe  former  would 
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be  more  profitable  than  the  hitter.  The  first 
of  these  objects  was  in  a  good  degree  accom- 
j)lislied.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  geography  and 
productions  of  the  country.  The  other  two 
objects  failed.  No  raw  material  has  yet  been 
furnished  for  European  manufactures,  tliough  it 
has  been  clearly  shown  that  a  source  of  future 
supply  has  been  found.  The  slave-trade  is  now 
prosecuted  on  that  coast  apparently  with  more 
vigor  than  ever. 

The  explorations  made  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  subverted  all  the  old  ideas  of  the 
physical  geograi)hy  of  Africa.  Before  that  its 
interior  had  been  supposed  to  be  avast  cxi)anse 
of  parched  and  burning  sand.  It  is  now  known 
to  be  an  elevated  plateau,  sloping  from  the 
centre  down  toward  the  surrounding  oceans. 
From  the  lowei»rim  of  this  jjlatcau  there  is  all 
around  another  swell  varying  greatly  in  width, 
through  which  the  streams  escape  to  the  sea. 
On  the  northern  and  southern  sides  the  swell 
consists  of  elevated  sandy  deserts — Sahara  on 
the  north,  Kalahari  on  the  south.  On  the  east- 
ern and  western  sides  arc  mountain  ranges 
sometimes  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation. 
Thus  Kilimandjero,  in  the  eastern  coast  range, 
within  three  degrees  of  the  equator,  a])pears  to 
pass  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  an  elevation 
of  prol)ably  20,000  feet ;  more  than  three  times 
the  height  of  the  loftiest  summit  in  North  Amer- 
ica east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  2000  feet 
above  the  highest  peak  in  this  range  ;  as  much 
below  the  three  or  four  highest  peaks  of  the 
South  American  Andes  ;  twice  as  much  above 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps ;  and  greatly  ex- 
ceeded only  by  five  or  six  of  the  higlicst  sum- 
mits of  the  Himalaya  range.  The  central  pla- 
teau, thus  bounded,  may  be  roughly  put  down 
as  extending  from  20°  south  latitude  to  20° 
north  latitude — say  2500  miles.  Its  breadth, 
north  of  the  equator,  is  double  that  south  ;  prob- 
ably 15°,  or  1000  miles,  would  be  an  approxi- 
mate average.  This  central  plateau  thus  lias 
an  area  of  about  2,500,000  square  miles ;  a  lit- 
tle less  than  a  quarter  of  all  Africa,  and  about 
equal  to  the  practically  habitable  portions  of 
Europe  or  of  the  United  States.  Geographic- 
ally the  whole  lies  within  the  tropics  ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  elevation  the  climate  and  productions 
belong  mainly  to  the  southern  temperate  zone 
— that  part  of  the  United  States  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Virginia.  Physically,  the  portion  of 
die  plateau  with  which  we  are  in  a  measure 
acquainted  resembles  North  America  in  its 
fresh-water  lakes,  and  India  in  its  hot,  humid 
lowlands,  jungles,  and  cool  highland  plains. 
That  there  is  a  water-shed  across  this  whole 
plateau,  very  near,  but  probably  a  little  south 
of  the  line  of  the  equator,  may  be  considered 
certain.  The  probability  is,  Bartli  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  it  is  a  lofty  mount- 
ain chain.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nile,  the  Benuwe,  and  the  Zambesi,  whose  head- 
waters can  not  be  far  distant,  reach  the  ocean 
at  opposite  sides  of  the  continent.      Living- 


stone not  inaptly  compares  the  conformation  of 
the  continent  to  that  of  a  "wide-awake"  hat, 
with  the  crown  a  little  depressed,  and  the  brim 
considerably  turned  up  in  parts.  The  Lake 
Region,  as  far  as  we  know  it,  lies  between  15° 
south  latitude,  the  southern  extremity' of  Lake 
Shire,  and  4°  north  of  the  equator,  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  Luta  Nzige',  which  Sjicke 
thought  a  mere  lagoon  flooded  by  the  back 
water  of  the  Nile ;  but  which  Baker,  who  has 
since  visited  it,  finds  a  magnificent  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "Albert 
N'yanza,"  as  Speke  gave  that  of  "Victoria 
N'yanza"  to  his  lake,  the  head  of  which  lies  4° 
south,  and  a  little  to  the  east.  N'yanza  is  an 
African  word  meaning  simply  "lake."  Each 
of  these  exi)lorers  seems  to  be  sure  that  from 
his  "N'yanza"  flows  tlie  main  afllucnt  of  the 
Nile.  In  our  judgment,  all  the  waters  that 
could  be  supplied  by  both  would  be  required  to 
form  such  a  river  as  the  "White  Nile,"  as  it  ap- 
pears at  Khartoum,  1000  miles  northward, 
where  it  joins  the  "Blue  Nile"  from  Abyssinia; 
from  which  jioint  downward  we  really  have  a 
definite  knowledge  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt. 

Two  hundred  miles  westward  from  Spckc's 
"Victoria  N'yanza"  lies  Burton's  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, its  northern  extremity  in  3°  of  south 
latitude,  and  reaching  soutliward  about  5'^,  or 
35G  miles.  "  Victoria"  and  "Albert"  certain- 
ly, and  Tanganyika  probably,  have  their  out- 
let, running  due  north,  in  the  Nile,  emptying 
into  the  Mediterranean.  Victoria  lies  IMiO, 
and  Tanganyika  1844  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Lake  Nyassa,  which  Avas  pretty  tlior- 
oughly  explored  by  Livingstone,  has  its  head  in 
about  11°  of  south  latitude  ;  it  empties  tlirough 
the  Shire  and  Zambesi  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  water-shed  of  the  plateau,  therefore,  must 
here  lie  between  8°  and  1 1°  south  of  the  equator. 
Nyassa  lies  1300  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  210 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2G  miles, 
and  is  from  90  to  600  feet  deep.  Its  area, 
therefore,  54G0  square  miles,  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  that  of  Lake  Ontario.  Tanganyika 
is  somewhat  larger,  and  "Albert"  three  times 
as  large,  approximating  to  Lake  Huron.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  evidently  many  other  col- 
lections of  fresh-water.  The  Lake  Region  of 
Africa,  therefore,  comes  next,  though  with  a 
wide  interval,  to  that  of  North  America. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details,  because 
the  reader  will  look  in  vain  in  any  ordinary- 
Atlas  or  Geography  for  the  topography  of  this 
remarkable  region. 

The  explorations  of  Livingstone  and  his  com- 
panions in  this  expedition  cover  a  portion  of 
the  lake  and  hill  region  south  of  the  water- 
shed. Presuming  that  the  reader  has  no  re- 
liable map  of  this  region  we  will  endeavor  to 
locate  it  approximately.  From  the  mouths  of 
the  Zambesi  River,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, in  about  latitude  19°  south,  longitude  37° 
east  from  Greenwich,  draw  a  line  due  west- 
ward to  the  meridian  of  24°,  upon  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude.     This  point  is  just  about 
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half-way  across  the  continent,  and  marks  Liv- 
ingstone's fartliest  westward  advance  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Now  upon  this  straight  line  draw 
another  curving  thus  /^,  and  this  curved  line 
will  represent  very  closely  the  course  of  the 
Zuuibcsi  River  for  tiiis  distance.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  this  curved  line  stands  for  a  distance 
of  lO'JO  miles,  you  have  Livingstone's  course  in 


that  direction.  Now  if  you  can"  find  on  your 
map  a  river,  probably  unnamed,  emptying  from 
the  north  into  the  Zambesi,  about  100  mile- 
from  its  mouth,  suppose  it  to  be  the  Shire.  It 
it  is  not  on  your  map,  as  most  likely  it  is  not, 
suppose  it  to  be  there,  and  from  its  mouth  draw 
another  line  due  north,  and  so  at  a  right  angU' 
with  your  first  line,  500  miles,   and  this  will 
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represent  the  River  Shire,  and  the  long  Lake 
Nyassa,  of  which  it  is  the  outlet.  Along  this 
line  was  the  course  of  Livingstone's  northward 
explorations. 

Now  suppose  that,  during  four  years,  Liv- 
ingstone and  his  companions,  sometimes  sin- 
gly and  sometimes  together,  made  various  jour- 
neys, sometimes  on  the  rivers  and  sometimes 
on  foot,  and  we  have  an  outline  chart  of  this 
"Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributa- 
VoL.  XXXII. —No.  192.— 3  B 


rics. "  Some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  nar- 
rative we  propose  to  give,  mainly  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Livingstone  himself.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  chief  object 
in  view  "was  not  to  discover  objects  of  nine 
days'  wonder,  to  gaze  at  and  be  gazed  upon  by 
barbarians  ;  but  to  note  the  climate,  the  nat- 
ural productions,  the  local  diseases,  the  na- 
tives, and  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. " 
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The  land  journeys,  of  course,  were  made  on 
foot ;  the  river  journeys  mainly  in  canoes — for 
although  the  expedition  Avas  provided  with  a 
small  steamer,  built  expressly  for  its  use,  it 
proved  every  way  a  failure.  This  little  steam- 
er was  named  the  Ma-Robert  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Livingstone,  that  being  the  name  given  years 
before  to  this  admirable  woman  by  the  natives 
— signifying  the  "Mother  of  Robert,"  which 
was  the  name  of  her  oldest  son.  Livingstone 
got  to  styling  this  vessel  The  Asthmatic,  from 
the  terrible  wheezing  which  accompanied  her 
slightest  exertion.  It  took  several  hours  to 
get  up  steam  at  all ;  and  Avhen  steam  was  up 
she  made  so  little  headway  that  the  heavily- 
laden  canoes  of  the  natives  went  past  her. 
Moreover  she  was  built  of  a  newly-invented 
sort  of  steel  plates  only  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  duly  patented,  but  never  before 
tried.  Some  chemical  action  on  this  prepara- 
tion of  steel  caused  a'  minute  hole,  and  from 
this,  branches  like  the  little  ragged  stars  seen 
in  thaAving  ice,  radiated  in  eveiy  direction. 
The  bottom  soon  became  like  a  sieve,  fall  of 
holes,  some  large,  some  small.  The  vessel  was 
laid  up  every  little  while  and  the  larger  holes 
stopped ;  but  she  was  no  sooner  afloat  than 
new  ones  broke  out.  The  first  news  in  the 
morning  was  commonly  the  announcement  of 
another  leak  in  the  forward  compartment,  or  in 
the  middle,  which  was  worse  still.  For  the 
Asthmatic  was  built  in  compartments,  coupled 
together  in  some  patent  but  untried  way. 
Somehow  the  hinder  compartment  worked  like 
a  pump  and  sent  the  water  in  streams  through 
the  middle  one,  which  constituted  the  cabin. 

The  Zambesi  enters  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths,  forming  a  great  Delta,  fertile  but  un- 
interesting. It  is,  however,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Livingstone 
thinks — over-sanguinely,  we  imagine — that,  if 
properly  cultivated,  it  could  supply  all  Europe 
with  sugar.  Prominent  among  the  trees  of  this 
hot,  alluvial  region  is  the  Pandanus  or  Screw 
Palm.  One  of  these,  when  wreathed  with 
climbing  j)lants,  looks  not  unlike  the  ivy-clad 
steeple  of  an  English  church.  An  "old  salt" 
on  board  said  that  the  likeness  would  be  per- 
fect if  there  was  only  ' '  a  grog-shop  near  the 
church." 

The  Portuguese  claim  the  whole  coast  here- 
abouts for  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  country 
for  an  unknown  distance  in  the  interior.  The 
only  tangible  evidences  of  their  possession  are 
a  few  decayed  forts  here  and  there,  and  three 
or  four  settlements  up  the  river  at  intervals  of 
a  hundred  miles:  first  Shupanga  and  close  by 
Mazaro,  then  Senna,  lastly  Tette.  The  Lan- 
deens  or  Zulus  claim  all  the  country  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Portuguese 
practically  admit  their  claim  by  paying  them  a 
heavy  tribute.  Every  year  these  wild  warriors 
make  their  appearance  at  the  settlement  to 
"lift"  their  dues.  They  go  through  their 
dances  and  war  exercises,  little  to  the  delight 
of  the  Portuguese ;  get  their  cloth  and  beads 


and  brass  wire,  and  decamp  for  the  time.  These 
Landeens  manifest  the  genuine  African  keen- 
ness at  bargaining.  They  keep  as  shaq)  watch 
over  the  Portuguese  traders  as  ever  landlord 
did  upon  tenant ;  the  slightest  appearance  of 
increased  prosperity  is  the  signal  for  a  "raise 
in  rent."  "Why  don't  you  cultivate  more?" 
asked  Livingstone  of  one  of  these  Portuguese. 
"What's  the  use  of  our  doing  that?"  was  the 
reply ;  ' '  the  Landeens  would  only  come  down 
upon  us  for  more  tribute." 

The  Portuguese  likewise  have  their  "border 
troubles."  One  of  these  culminated  at  the 
time  of  Livingstone's  arrival.  A  half-caste 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Mariano,  by  the 
Africans  Matakenya,  "The  Quiverer" — that 
is,  as  Ave  understand  it,  one  Avho  in  wrath  quiv- 
ers, as  a  tree  does  in  a  storm — had  built  a  stock- 
ade near  the  mouth  of  the  Shire,  claimed  the 
country  about,  and  set  up  as  a  ruffian  in  gen- 
eral, and  a  slaA'e-hunter  in  particular.  Some- 
hoAV  he  got  into  a  Avar  Avith  the  Portuguese,  or 
they  AA'ith  him,  and  they  got  into  a  fight  just  at 
the  time  A\dien  LiA'ingstone's  expedition  was  go- 
ing up.  Livingstone  saw  the  fight.  Some  of 
the  Portuguese  Avhite  soldiers  stood  fighting 
with  great  bravery  against  the  enemy  in  front, 
Avhile  a  few  were  coolly  shooting  at  their  own 
slaA'es  for  fleeing  into  the  riA'er  behind.  The 
rebels  soon  retired,  and  the  Portuguese,  hav- 
ing used  up  their  ammunition,  escaped  to  a 
sand-bank  in  the  river  and  thence  to  an  island, 
where  they  remained  for  some  weeks  Avaiting 
anxiously  for  supplies.  When  these  came  the 
fight  Avas  renewed,  and  the  rebels  were  routed 
and  their  stockade  burned.  Mariano  after  a 
while  Avas  captured  and  condemned  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  As  he  had  no 
money  at  hand  to  pay  the  fine  he  AA'as  allowed 
to  go  home  to  collect  the  money.  He  forth- 
with betook  himself  to  his  old  Avays  of  robbery, 
murder,  and  kidnapping ;  and  AA'hen  LiA-ingstone 
left  the  country  three  years  after  he  was  in  the 
high-tide  of  success  as  a  slave-hunter,  bringing 
his  victims  doAvn  to  the  Portuguese  ports  for 
sale. 

The  Zambesi,  though  a  mile  or  more  broad, 
is  in  its  loAver  course  so  filled  Avith  shoals  as  not 
to  be  navigable  at  loAv-Avater  for  vessels  draAving 
more  than  tAVO  feet,-  and  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  its  mouth  are  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids, 
where  the  river  runs  for  some  miles  through  a 
narroAV  raA'ine  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
At  loAv-Avater  the  channel  is  not  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  yards  Avide,  broken  by  rocks.  At  high 
flood  the  Avater  in  this  channel  rises  forty  feet 
or  more,  filling  the  ravine  and  covering  the 
rocks.  At  this  season  a  steamer  Avith  poy^erful 
engines  could  probably  pass  up  to  the  Mosioa- 
tunya  Falls,  900  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Livingstone's  long  journey  up  the  Zambesi 
Avas  for  the  purpose  of  taking  back  to  thcii 
homes  the  Makololo  people  who  had  accom- 
panied him  across  the  continent  tAvo  years  be- 
fore, and  Avhom  he  had  left  at  Tette,  Avith  the 
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promise  that  nothing  but  death  should  prevent 
his  return.  "Nay,  father,"  they  had  replied, 
"you  will  not  die;  you  will  return  to  take  us 
back  to  Sekeletu."  This  long  journey  abounds 
with  interesting  incidents,  showing  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  people.  When  he  reached 
the  termination  he  found  a  wagon,  which  he  had 
left  there,  uninjured  by  the  people  ;  but  the 
covering  had  become  nearly  rotten,  and  the 
white  ants  had  destroyed  one  of  the  wheels. 


All  the  property  which  had  been  left,  such  as 
a  medicine  -  chest,  magic  -  lantern,  tools,  and 
books,  had  been  placedi  by  Sekeletu  in  charge 
of  his  wives,  and  carefully  preserved. 

On  his  way  Livingstone  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  Falls  of  Mosioatunya,  which 
he  had  discovered  five  years  before.  Here  he 
found  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  English  hunter,  the 
second  white  man  who  had  ever  seen  this  cat- 
aract.   As  far  as  we  know  only  nine  Europeans 
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have  as  yet  seen  them.*  Livingstone  had 
struck  the  river  some  miles  al)ove  the  fall,  and 
tlie  i)arty  went  down  in  canoes  belonging  to  a 
Makololo  named  Tuba  Mokoro,  "The  Smash- 
er of  Canoes, "  the  only  man  who  has  the  "medi- 
cine" wliich  secures  one  against  wreck  in  de- 
scending the  rapids.  Even  with  the  "medi- 
cine" the  voyage  is  not  without  peril ;  but  it 
was  accomplished,  and  the  party  landed  on 
Garden  Island,  situated  on  the  lip  of  the 
chasm,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

"On  reaching  that  lip,"  says  Livingstone,  "and 
peering  over  the  giddy  height,  the  wondrous  and 
unique  character  of  the  magnificent  cascade  at  once 
burst  upon  us.  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  en- 
deavor to  convey  an  idea  of  it  in  words,  since,  as 
was  remarked  on  the  spot,  an  accomplished  paint- 
er, even  by  a  number  of  views,  could  but  impart  a 
faint  impression  of  the  glorious  scene.  The  prob- 
able mode  of  its  formation  may  perhaps  help  to  the 
conception  of  its  peculiar  shape.  Niagara  has  been 
formed  by  a  wearing  back  of  the  rock  over  which 
the  river  falls;  and,  during  a  long  course  of  ages, 
it  has  gradually  receded,  and  left  a  broad,  deep,  and 
pretty  straight  trough  in  front.  It  goes  on  Avear- 
ing  back  daily,  and  may  yet  discharge  the  lakes 
from  which  its  river  flows.  But  the  Victoria  Falls 
have  been  formed  by  a  crack  right  across  the  river, 
in  the  hard,  black,  basaltic  rock  which  there  form- 
ed the  bed  of  tl  3  Zambesi.  The  lips  of  the  crack 
are  still  quite  sharp,  save  about  three  feet  of  the 
edge  over  which  the  river  rolls.  The  walls  go  sheer 
iown  from  the  lips  without  any  projecting  crag,  or 
symptom  of  stratification  or  dislocation.  When 
the  tnighty  rift  occurred,  no  change  of  level  took 
place  in  the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  thus 
rent  asunder;  consequently,  in  coming  down  the 
river  to  Garden  Island,  the  water  suddenly  disap- 
pears, and  we  see  the  opposite  side  of  the  cleft,  with 
grass  and  trees  growing  where  once  the  river  ran, 
on  the  same  level  as  that  part  of  its  bed  on  which 
we  sail.  The  first  crack  is,  in  length,  a  few  yards 
more  than  the  breadth  of  the  Zaml)esi,  which  by 
measurement  we  found  to  be  a  little  over  1860  yards, 
but  this  number  we  resolved  to  retaiu  as  indicating 
the  year  in  which  the  Fall  was  for  the  first  time 
carefully  examined.  The  main  stream  here  runs 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  cleft  across  it  is 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  depth  of  the  rift  was 
measured  by  lowering  a  line,  to  the  end  of  which  a 
few  bullets  and  a  foot  of  white  cotton  cloth  were 
ti'^d.  One  of  us  lay  with  his  head  over  a  project- 
ing crag,  and  watched  the  descending  calico,  till, 
after  his  companions  had  paid  out  310  feet,  the 
weight  rested  on  a  sloping  projection,  probably  50 
feet  from  the  water  below,  the  actual  bottom  being 
still  farthnr  down.  The  white  cloth  now  appeared 
the  size  of  a  crown-piece.  On  measuring  the  width 
of  this  de(!p  cleft  by  sextant,  it  Avas  found  at  Gar- 
den Island,  its  narrowest  part,  to  be  eiglity  yards, 
and  at  its  broadest  somewhat  more.  Into  this 
chasm,  of  twice  the  depth  of  Niagara  Fall,  the  riv- 
er, a  full  mile  wide,  rollB  with  a  deafening  roar; 
and  til  is  is  Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  the  Victoria  Falls. 

"  lyooking  from  Ganbm  Island  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  tlic  abyss,  nearly  half  a  mile  of  water,  which 

•  Dr.  LivinpBtone,  in  lfi.5!5  and  IfifiO;  Charles  Livino;- 
fltonc,  Mr.  Kirk,  nnd  Mr.  IJuMwin,  in  ISOO;  Mr.  T.  l^aincH 
and  two  rompiinioiiH,  in  ISCi-  bir  liiclmrd  Glyu  and  his 
brother  in  1803. 


has  fallen  over  that  portion  of  the  Falls  to  our  right, 
or  west  of  our  point  of  view,  is  seen  collected  in  a 
narrow  channel  twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
flowing  at  exactly  right  angles  to  its  previous 
course,  to  our  left;  wliile  the  other  half,  or  that 
which  fell  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Falls,  is 
seen  in  the  left  of  the  narrow  channel  below,  com- 
ing toward  our  right.  Both  waters  unite  midway, 
in  a  fearful  boiling  whirlpool,  and  find  an  outlet  l)y 
a  crack  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  fissure  of  the 
Falls.  This  outlet  is  about  1170  3'ards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  chasm,  and  some  GOO  from  its 
eastern  end ;  the  whirlpool  is  at  its  commencement. 
The  Zambesi,  now  apparently  not  more  than  twen- 
ty or  thirty  yards  wide,  rushes  and  surges  south 
through  the  narrow  escape  channel  for  130  yards ; 
then  enters  a  second  chasm  somewhat  deeper,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  the  first.  Abandoning  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eastern  half  of  this  second  chasm  to  the 
growth  of  large  trees,  it  turns  sharply  off  to  the 
west,  and  forms  a  promontory,  with  the  escape- 
channel  at  its  point,  of  1170  yards  long,  and  416 
yards  broad  at  the  base.  After  reaching  this  base 
the  river  runs  abruptly  round  the  head  of  another 
promontory,  and  flows  away  to  the  east,  in  a  third 
chasm  ;  then  glides  round  a  third  promontor}'-,  much 
narrower  than  the  rest,  and  away  back  to  the  west, 
in  a  fourth  chasm;  and  we  could  see  in  the  dis- 
tance that  it  appeared  to  round  still  another  prom- 
ontory, and  bend  once  more  in  another  chasm  to- 
ward the  east.  In  this  gigantic,  zigzag,  yet  nar- 
row trough,  the  rocks  are  all  so  sharply  cut  and 
angular,  that  the  idea  at  once  arises  that  the  hard 
basaltic  trap  must  hare  been  riven  into  its  present 
shape  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath,  and  that  this 
probably  took  place  when  the  ancient  inland  seas 
were  let  off  by  similar  fissures  nearer  the  ocean. 

"The  land  beyond,  or  on  the  south  of  the  Falls, 
retains,  as  alread}-  remarked,  the  same  level  as  be- 
fore the  rent  was  made.  It  is  as  if  the  trough  be- 
low Niagara  were  bent  right  and  left  several  times 
before  it  reached  the  railway  bridge.  The  land  in 
the  supposed  bends,  being  of  the  same  height  as 
that  above  the  Fall,  would  give  standing-places, 
or  points  of  view,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from 
the  railwa}'-  bridge  ;  but  the  nearest  would  be  only 
eighty  yards,  instead  of  two  miles  (the  distance  to 
the  bridge),  from  the  face  of  the  cascade.  The  tops 
of  the  promontories  are  in  general  flat,  smooth,  and 
studded  with  trees.  The  first,  with  its  base  on  the 
east,  is  at  one  place  so  narrow  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  walk  to  its  extremity.  On  the  sec- 
ond, however,  we  found  a  broad  rhinoceros  path 
and  a  hut;  but,  unless  the  builder  were  a  hermit, 
with  a  pet  rhinoceros,  we  can  not  conceive  what 
beast  or  man  ever  went  there  for.  On  reaching 
the  apex  pfthis  second  eastern  promontory  we  saw 
the  great  river,  of  a  deep  sea-green  color,  now  sorely 
compressed,  gliding  aAvay  at  least  400  feet  l)clow  us. 

"Garden  Island,  when  the  river  is  low,  com- 
mands the  best  view  of  the  Great  Fall  chasm,  as  also 
of  the  promontor}''  opposite,  with  its  grove  of  large 
evergreen  trees,  and  brilliant  rainbows  of  three 
quarters  of  a  circle,  two,  throe,  and  sometimes  even 
four  in  number,  resting  on  tlie  face  of  the  vast  per- 
pendicular rock,  down  which  tiny  streams  are  al- 
ways running,  to  be  swept  again  back  by  the  up- 
ward rushing  vapor.  But  as  at  Niagara  one  has 
to  go  over  to  the  Canadian  shore  to  see  the  chief 
Avonder — the  great  Ilorso-.shoe  Fall — so  here  we  have 
to  cross  over  to  IMoselekatse's  side,  to  the  promon- 
tory of  evergreens,  for  the  best  view  of  the  princi- 
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pal  Falls  of  Mosi-oa-tunya.  Beginning,  therefore, 
Jit  the  base  of  this  promontory,  and  facing  the  cata- 
ract, at  the  west  end  of  tlie  ch;isin  there  is,  first,  a 
fall  of  thirty-six  yards  in  breadth,  and  of  course,  as 
they  all  are,  upward  of  310  feet  in  depth.  Then 
Boaruka,  a  small  island,  intervenes,  and  next  comes 
a  great  fall,  with  a  l)readth  of  573  Awards :  a  project- 
ing rock  separates  this  from  a  second  grand  fall  of 
325  yards  broad ;  in  all  upward  of  900  yards  of  per- 
ennial falls.  Farther  east  stands  Garden  Island ; 
then,  as  the  river  was  at  its  lowest,  came  a  good 
deal  of  the  bare  rock  of  its  bed,  with  a  score  of  nar- 
row falls,  Avhicli,  at  the  time  of  ilood,  constitute  one 
enormous  cascade  of  nearly  another  half  mile.  Near 
the  east  end  of  the  chasm  arc  two  larger  falls,  l)ut 
they  are  nothing  at  low-water  compared  to  those 
between  the  islands. 

"  The  whole  body  of  water  rolls  clear  over,  quite 
unbroken  ;  but,  after  a  descent  of  ten  or  more  feet, 
the  entire  mass  suddenly  becomes  like  a  huge  sheet 
of  driven  snow.  Pieces  of  water  leap  off  it  in  the 
form  of  comets  with  tails  streaming  behind,  till  the 
whole  snowy  sheet  becomes  myriads  of  rushing, 
leaping,  aqueous  comets.  This  ])eculiarity  was  not 
observed  by  Charles  Livingstone  at  Niagara,  and 
here  it  hapi)ens,  possil)ly  from  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  whatever  the  cause  may  be  wliicli 
makes  every  drop  of  Zambesi  water  appear  to  ])os- 
sess  a  sort  of  individuality.  It  runs  off  the  ends 
of  the  paddles,  and  glides  in  beads  along  the  smooth 
surface,  like  drops  of  quicksilver  on  a  table.  Here 
we  see  them  in  a  conglomeration,  each  with  a  train 
of  pure  white  vapor,  racing  down  till  lost  in  clouds 
of  spray.  A  stone  dropped  in  became  less  and  less 
to  the  eye,  and  at  last  disappeared  in  the  dense  mist 
below. 

"Charles  Livingstone  had  seen  Niagara,  and 
gave  ]Mosi-oa-tunya  the  palm,  though  now  at  the 
end  of  a  drought,  and  the  river  at  its  very  lowest. 
Man}'  feel  a  disappointment  on  first  seeing  the  great 
American  Falls,  but  INIosi-oa-tun^^a  is  so  strange  it 
must  ever  cause  wonder.  In  the  amount  of  water 
Niagara  probably  excels,  though  not  during  the 
months  when  the  Zambesi  is  in  flood.  The  vast 
body  of  water,  separating  in  the  comet-like  forms 
described,  necessarily  incloses  in  its  descent  a  large 
volume  of  air,  which,  forced  into  the  cleft  to  an  un- 
known depth,  rebounds,  and  rushes  up  loaded  with 
vapor,  to  form  the  three  or  even  six  colunnis,  as  if 
of  steam,  visible  at  the  Batoka  village  Moacliemba, 
twenty-one  miles  distant.  On  attaining  a  height 
of  200,  or  at  most  300  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
river  above  the  cascade,  this  vapor  becomes  con- 
densed into  a  perpetual  shower  of  fine  rain.  Much 
of  the  spray,  rising  to  the  west  of  Garden  Island, 
falls  on  the  grove  of  evergi'een  trees  opposite  ;  and 
from  their  leaves  heavy  drops  are  forever  falling,  to 
form  sundry  little  rills,  -which,  in  running  down  the 
fcteep  face  of  rock,  are  blown  off  and  turned  back, 
or  licked  oft"  their  perpendicular  bed  up  into  the 
column  from  which  they  have  just  descended." 

Livingstone,  in  his  former  work,  gives  a  view 
of  the  Falls  as  they  appeared  to  him  from  the 
i)artial  view  which  he  was  able  to  get  of  them 
in  that  hasty  visit ;  but  it  fails  to  giA^e  an  idea 
of  the  peculiar  formation  of  this  cataract.*    In 


*  See  this  Magazine,  Febrnar\',  1858.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  one  point  fi'uin  whicli  an  e  itire  view  can  be  taken. 
That  of  Livingstone  is  a  birds-eye  picture,  showing  how 
the  falls  and  chasm  would  appeiir  could  they  be  seen  from 
a  poiut  sufRciently  elevated  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  taken 


this  volume  he  gives  a  full  view,  but  it  is  too 
large  to  find  i)lace  on  a  page  of  this  Magazine. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  looked  at  the 
Passaic  Falls,  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  from 
the  clifts  whicli  overlook  them,  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  structuie  of  Mosioatunya.  In  both 
cases  the  river,  flowing  placidly  along  over  a 
level  bed  of  solid  rock,  i)limges  into  a  narrow 
crack  almost  at  right  angles  with  its  course, 
and  then  makes  its  wav.through  a  zigzag  chan- 
nel, reft  in  the  bare  solid  basalt,  doubling  back 
and  forth  in  such  a  Avay  that  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  stone 's-throw  the  coarse  of  the  cur- 
rent is  in  ])recisely  opposite  directions.  But 
the  Passaic  Falls,  even  before  a  great  part  of 
the  w^aters  Avcre  diverted  to  feed  the  manufac- 
tories, had  a  width  of  only  a  few  rods,  and  a 
descent  of  about  70  feet.  Mosioatunya  is  more 
than  a  mile  broad,  and  falls  400  feet — more 
than  twice  the  descent  of  Niagara.  The  chan- 
nel of  escape  is  also  more  tortuous.  That  of 
the  Passaic  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter 
Z.  The  i)lan  on  the  following  page  represents 
a  corresi)onding  view  of  Mosioatunya. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  this  narra- 
tive is  the  account  of  the  explorations  of  the 
Kiver  Shire,  its  valley,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  Lake  Nyassa.  Several  journeys  —  in 
fact,  the  first  and  the  last — were  made  in  this 
quarter.  The  Shire  is  narrower  than  the  Zam- 
besi, but  its  channel  is  deci)er,  having  for  two 
hundred  miles  a  depth  at  lowest  water  of  no- 
Avhere  less  than  five  feet.  Then  occurs  a  long 
reach  of  rapids,  where  in  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  the  river  falls  1200  feet;  then  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  more  to  the  lake  navigation  is  un- 
obstructed. The  river  drains  an  exceedingly 
fertile  valley,  and  its  banks  and  the  sliores  of 
the  lake  were,  on  the  first  visit,  crowded  wuth 
a  dense  and  industrious  population.  Maize, 
various  species  of  millet,  rice,  yams,  and  sweet- 
potatoes  were  the  staples  of  food.  As  a  rule, 
the  population  was  remarkably  industrious. 
The  land  was  cultivated  entirely  by  the  hoe ; 
mGn,  women,  and  children  sharing  in  the  la- 
bor ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  sjil  rendered  the 
task  of  providing  the  necessaries  of  life  a  very 
light  one.  The  grinding  of  the  corn  seems  to 
involve  more  labor  than  its  cultivation.  Cot- 
ton Avas  found  every  where  in  quantities  amply 
sufiicient  for  clothing  ;  this  was  Avoven  in  looms 
not  ruder  than  those  of  India.  The  smelting 
of  iron  and  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  im- 
plements AA'as  carried  to  no  inconsiderable  per- 
fection. Every  village  had  its  furnace  and 
blacksmiths.  The  iron  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Some  of  it  sent  to  Birmingham  Avas  pronounced 
nearly  equal  to  the  best  Swedish. 

The  color  of  the  people  is  by  no  means  black , 
the  prevailing  complexion  is  a  bright  bronze. 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  elaborate,  after  a 

in  at  once.  Mr.  Baines  has  published  a  series  of  ten  large 
drawings  representing  different  views  of  Mosioatunya. 
From  his  work  we  take  the  plan  sliowiug  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  falls  nnd  chasm.  From  his  work  we  tako  the 
birds-eye  plan  which  we  give. 
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fashion ;  the  prevailing  articles  of  costume  he- 
ing  a  rather  scanty  kilt,  and  a  profusion  of  bead 
and  brass  ornaments.  The  principal  wife  of 
one  of  the  great  chiefs  wore  eighteen  heavy 
brass  rings  on  each  leg,  besides  three  of  copper 
below  each  knee ;  nineteen  brass  rings  on  her 
left  arm,  eight  on  the  right,  besides  a  heavy 
ivory  ring  above  each  elbow.  They  exert 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  coiffures.  Some 
spread  the  hair  out  over  a  hoop ;  others  wear 
huge  artificial  "waterfalls;"  some  plait  it  into 
the  form  of  horns — the  most  admired  model 
being  the  spreading  horns  of  the  buffalo  ;  oth- 
ers draw  it  up  from  the  forehead  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid.  The  pelele,  or  lip-ring,  is,  how- 
ever, the  one  great  and  distinguishing  orna- 
ment of  the  Manganga  women.  The  upper 
lip  is  bored  close  to  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
and  a  small  peg  inserted  to  keep  the  hole  open. 
When  the  wound  is  healed  around  a  larger  peg 
is  inserted,  and  so  on,  increasing  in  size  for 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  until  at  last  the  hole 
becomes  so  large  that  a  ring  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter can  be  introduced.  The  poorer  classes 
content  themselves  with  a  circle  cut  off  from 
the  end  of  a  bamboo ;  their  wealthier  sisters 
use  tin  or  ivory.  An  ordinary  napkin-ring  is 
a  fair  representation  of  a  fashionable  pclele. 
When  a  lady  smiles  the  action  of  the  muscles 


of  the  cheeks  pulls  up 
the  lip  so  that  it  is 
thrown  above  the  eye- 
brows. One  fashionable 
chieftainess  had  a  pelele 
which  hung  down  below 
the  chin,  with  a  band  of 
the  lip  around  it.  When 
asked  why  they  wear 
such  an  ugly  ornament 
the  ansAver  is  the  same 
which  we  have  all  heard 
in  the  case  of  "water- 
falls"—"It  is  the  fash- 
ion." One  man  of  an 
aesthetic  turn,  however, 
gave  this  reason :  ' '  Men 
have  beard  and  whisk- 
ers ;  women  have  none  ; 
and  what  kind  of  a  creat- 
ure would  a  woman  be 
without  whiskers  and 
without  a  pelele?  She 
would  have  the  mouth 
of  a  man  and  no  beard." 
And  he  laughed  at  the 
absurd  figure  which  such 
a  creature  would  present. 
Nowhere  did  Living- 
stone find  among  the  na- 
tives any  thing  approach- 
ing to  horrible  cruelty 
which  Speke  saw  in  his 
journey,  and  of  which  all 
travelers  in  Dahomi  and 
Ashanti  tell  us.  The 
prevailing  idea  is  that  of 
a  people  kindly  among  each  other,  courteous 
and  hospitable  to  strangers,  naturally  disposed 
to  industry,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  in- 
genuity. 

The  Shire  country,  upon  Livingstone's  first 
visit,  in  1859,  wore  an  aspect  of  industry,  plen- 
ty, and  almost  pastoral  quiet.  Less  than  two 
years  after  he  m.ade  another  journey  through 
the  same  region.  Some  of  the  fierce  neigh- 
boring tribes,  incited  by  the  Portuguese  slave- 
traders,  had  made  a  fierce  onset  upon  the  re- 
gion ;  and  the  travelers  saw  gang  after  gang 
fff  the  poor  inhabitants  driven  off  toward  Tette 
and  the  ports  on  the  coast.  The  men  were 
fastened  together,  two  by  two,  by  means  of  the 
"goree, "  or  slave  stick.  The  fork  of  a  stout 
stick  six  or  seven  feet  long  is  put  upon  the 
neck;  through  the  ends  of  the  fork  an  iron 
rod  is  placed,  riveted  at  both  ends  across  the 
throat ;  and  two  of  these  sticks,  with  a  man 
fastened  in  each,  are  lashed  together.  The 
women,  some  of  them  carrying  their  infants, 
are  chained  to  the  men ;  while  the  children  old 
enough  to  go  alone  walk  by  the  sides  of  their 
parents,  some  chained  and  others  loose. 

"No  words,"  says  Livingstone,  "can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  scene  of  wide-sproad  desolation 
which  the  once  pleasant  Shire  Valley  now  presented. 
Instead  of  smiling  villages  and  crowds  of  people 
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coming  with  things  for  sale,  scarcely  a  soul  was  to 
be  seen ;  and  when  by  chance  one  lighted  on  a  na- 
tive his  frame  bore  the  impress  of  hunger,  and  his 
countenance  the  look  of  a  cringing  broken-spirited- 
ness.  A  drought  had  visited  the  land  after  the 
slave-hunting  panic  swept  over  it.  Large  masses 
of  the  people  had  fled  down  to  the  Shire,  only  anx- 
ious to  get  the  river  between  them  and  their  ene- 
mies. Most  of  the  food  had  been  left  behind  ;  and 
famine  and  starvation  had  cut  off  so  many  that  the 


remainder  were  too  few  to  bury  the  dead.  The 
corpses  we  saw  floating  down  the  river  were  only  a 
remnant  of  those  that  had  perished,  whom  their 
friends,  from  weakness,  could  not  bury,  nor  over- 
gorged  crocodiles  devour.  It  is  true  that  famine 
caused  a  great  portion  of  this  waste  of  human  life  ; 
but  the  slave-trade  must  be  deemed  the  chief  agent 
in  the  ruin,  because,  as  Ave  were  informed,  in  former 
droughts  all  the  people  flocked  from  the  hills  down 
to  the  marshes,  which  are  capable  of  yielding  crops 
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of  maize  in  less  than  three  months  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  now  they  were  afraid  to 
do  so. 

''Wherever  we  took  a  walk  human  skele- 
tons were  seen  in  ever}'  direction,  and  it  was 
painfully  interesting  to  observe  the  different 
postures  in  which  the  poor  wretches  had 
l)reathed  their  last.  A  whole  heap  had  been 
thrown  down  a  slope  behind  a  village,  where 
the  fugitives  often  crossed  the  river  from  the 
east;  and  in  one  hut  of  the  same  village  no 
fewer  than  tAvent}'  drums  had  been  collected, 
probably  the  ferrA'man's  fees.  Many  had  ended 
their  misery  under  shady  trees — others  under 
projecting  crags  in  the  hills — while  others  lay 
in  their  huts,  with  closed  doors,  which,  when 
opened,  disclosed  the  mouldering  corpse,  with 
the  poor  rags  round  the  loins — the  skull  fallen 
off  the  pillow — the  little  skeleton  of  the  child, 
that  had  perished  first,  rolled  up  in  a  mat  be- 
tween two  large  skeletons.  The  sight  of  this 
desert,  but  eighteen  months  ago  a  w^ell  peopled 
valley,  now  literally  strewn  with  human  bones, 
forced  the  conviction  upon  us  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life  in  the  Middle  Passage,  how- 
ever great,  constitutes  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  waste,  and  made  us  feel  that  unless  the 
slave-trade — that  monster  iniquity,  which  has 
so  long  brooded  over  Africa — is  put  down,  law- 
ful commerce  can  not  be  established," 


This  sudden  irruption  of  the  slave-hunt- 
ers put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  attaining  the 
main  objects  of  the  expedition ;  but  much 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  Avay  of  gain- 
ing information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. "What  was  really  accomplished  is  briefly 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  First,  the 
region  of  the  Shire,  for  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tent, was  shown  to  be  remarkably  fertile  and 
productive. 

"The  fertility  of  the  soil,"  ssiys  Livingstone, 
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"  has  been  amply  proved  b}'  its  productions.  Indi- 
go has  been  found  growing  Avild  over  large  tracts 
of  countr}',  and  often  attains  the  height  of  a  man. 
The  cotton  collected  from  a  great  many  districts  of 
the  country  was  found  to  be  of  very  superior  quality. 
Large  spaces  are  so  much  impregnated  with  salt 
that  an  efflorescence  of  it  appears  all  over  the  sur- 
face.    In  these  spaces  superior  cotton  flourishes  with 
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very  little  care.  We 
saw  some  men  who 
had  been  emploj'ed 
to  take  canoes  down 
to  the  coast  sitting 
on  the  bank,  on  soil 
like  this,  cleaning 
and  spinning  their 
cotton.  When  we 
returned  twelve 
months  afterward 
the  seeds  thrown 
away  had  germina- 
ted, flourished,  and 
yielded  cotton  wool, 
which,  when  sent  to 
Manchester,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  two- 
pence per  pound  bet- 
ter in  quality  than  common  New  Orleans;  and  not 
only  is  the  cotton  produced  of  good  quality,  but  it 
is  persistent  in  the  soil  to  an  extent  quito  unknown 
in  America.  We  have  observed  cotton-bushes  yield- 
ing vigorously  in  parts  where  they  had  not  only  to 
struggle  for  existence  against  grass  towering  over 
their  heads,  but  had  for  at  least  ten  years  to  bear  up 
against  the  fires  which  annually  burned  down  them 
and  the  grass  together.  In  fact,  the  region  indi- 
cated is  pre-eminently  a  cotton-field,  crops  never 
running  any  danger  of  being  cut  off"  by  frost.  The 
natives  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant,  and  find  that  the  best  requires 
renewal  only  once  in  three  years. 

"We  found  that  not  only  was  the  plant  well 
known  to  the  people  of  the  interior,  but  that  a 
variety  not  met  with  on  either  coast  was  under  col- 
tivation  inland.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Bazizulu, 
living  near  the  Kafue,  had  a  variety  yielding  cot- 
ton of  very  fine  quality  and  long  staple,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  of  the  Pernambuco  kind;  and 
at  Sesheke  the  stem  of  a  tree  of  this  species  had  at- 
tained a  diameter  of  eight  inches,  and  was  so  tall 
that  Dr,  Kirk  had  to  climb  up  it  for  specimens  as 
one  would  up  an  apple-tree.  Two  other  varieties 
were  found  cultivated  over  large  tracts  of  country. 
The  indigenous  kind  had  nearly  been  superseded  by 
a  very  superior  sort  called  'foreign  cotton.'  This 
had  been  introduced  by  the  natives  themselves ; 
and  the  district  included  in  the  Shire  Valley  ai.d 
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shores  adjacent  to  Lake  Nyassa,  in  which  it  abounds, 
is  about  400  miles  in  length,  and  may  confidently 
be  stated  as  one  of  the  finest  cotton-fields  in  the 
world.  Cotton  already  cultivated  there  is  superior 
to  common  American,  and  nearly  equal  to  Egyp- 
tian. 

"  In  farther  illustration  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
we  found  that  those  plants  which  require  much  care 
in  the  cultivation  in  other  countries  groAV  wild  here  as 
well  as  cotton.  Tobacco,  though  a  delicate  plant, 
was  frequently  found  growing  self-sown.  The  cas- 
tor-oil plant  was  met  with  every  where  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  some  parts  indigo  is  known  by 
the  name  of  'occupier  of  deserted  gardens,'  from  its 
habit  of  springing  up  wherever  it  has  a  chance. 
Sugar-cane  is  not  a  self-planter,  but  it  blossoms, 
and,  when  cultivated  in  rich  loam,  grows,  Avithout 
manure,  as  large  as  that  which  can  only  be  reared 
by  the  help  of  guano  in  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon ; 
and,  from  crj'stals  at  once  appearing  on  the  cut  sur- 
faces, seems  to  contain  much  sugar. 

"In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  we  have  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the 
lowlands  covered  with  gigantic  grasses ;  they  tower 
over  men's  heads,  and  render  hunting  quite  impos- 
sible. In  fact,  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found 
with  the  soil  is  its  over-luxuriance.  On  the  islands 
in  the  Shire  crops  are  raised  continuously,  without 
any  regard  to  the  season,  and,  by  irrigation,  wheat 
during  the  four  colder  months.  Europeans  can  al- 
ways secure  one  crop  of  European  grain 
and  two  or  three  of  maize  annually.  On 
the  highlands  the  natural  grasses  are  less 
luxuriant,  but  the  average  crop  is  as  heavy 
as  could  be  obtained  from  rich  meadow- 
land  in  England.  This  self-sown  pastur- 
age, which  extends  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  grassy  valley  and  open  woodland,  is  the 
best  in  Africa.  This  was  shown  by  the 
cattle,  which  were  left  almost  in  a  wild 
state,  becoming  so  fat  and  lazy  that  bulls 
allowed  tlie  boys  to  play  with  them  and 
to  jump  on  their  backs.  We  have  seen 
cows  feeding  on  grass  alone  become  as 
heavy  as  prize  beasts. 

"  It  would  not  be  fair,  while  giving  the 
results  of  our  inquiries,  to  keep  out  of 
view  one  serious  drawback,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  characteristic  of  every  part  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Periodical  drouglits  must  be 
expected.  If  a  rainy  zone  exists  under  the 
equator,  that  is  the  only  exception  known. 
These  droughts  are  always  partial,  but  may 
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prevail  over  areas  of  from  one  to  three  hundred  miles 
iu  extent.  Our  inquiries  led  us  to  believe  that  from 
10°  to  15°  south  they  may  be  looked  for  once  every 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  from  15°  to  20°  south  once 
in  every  five  years.  Wliat  the  cause  of  them  may  be 
we  can  not  tell ;  but  lack  of  vegetation  can  not  be  as- 
signed as  any  reason  either  for  their  occurrence,  or 
greater  frequency  now  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  trees  and  grass  to  their 
summits.  The  valleys  are  often  encumbered  with 
profuse  and  rank  vegetation ;  but  suddenly,  and  with- 
out any  warning,  the  years  of  plenty  are  succeeded 
by  one  in  which  there  is  neither  earing  nor  harvest. 
A  shower  has  fallen  on  one  spot  a  mile  square; 
there  the  grass  has  sprung  up,  but  has  died  off  again. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  parched  and  burned ;  the 
grass  of  the  preceding  year,  which  may  have  es- 
caped the  annual  fires,  is  discolored,  and  crumbles 
into  powder  in  the  hand;  and  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  though  alive,  look  withered.  One  who  had 
seen  the  landscape  in  all  its  glorious  freshness  and 
verdure  after  rains,  could  scarcely  believe  that  the 
brown  and  dusty  world  before  him  was  ever  green." 

"  "VVe  confess,"  continues  Livingstone,  "that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  productions  of  the 
country  with  that  fullness  they  deserve,  nor  with 
that  hopeful  heartiness  we  once  felt.  Nor  do  we 
cite  the  discoveries  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  or 
the  patient  examination  of  the  Zambesi  to  a  point 
beyond  the  Victoria  Falls,  or  other  important  geo- 
graphical feats,  with  any  degree  of  pride.  These 
were  all  incidental  to  our  main  design.  What  we 
have  seen  of  the  slave-trade  has  thrown  a  gloom 
over  all.  Our  notes  tell  of  a  country  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  most  preconceived  notions  of  Africa. 
But  that  sad  slave-trade  hangs  like  a  pall  over 
the  whole.  The  picturesque  undulations,  the  deep 
gorges  and  ravines  leading  down  from  the  edges  of 
the  table -lands  to  lower  levels  where  the  Shire 
meandei's  in  green  meadows  like  a  silver  thread,  or 
the  broad  lake,  backed  with  its  mountain  masses, 
can  all  be  pictured  to  the  mind's  eye,  but  their  nat- 
ural beauties  are  now  inseparably  associated  with 
human  sorrow  and  woe. 

"We  have  been  careful  to  mention  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  slave-trade  is  carried  on,  because 
we  believe  that,  though  this  odious  traffic  baffled 
many  of  our  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  our  expedition  is  the  first  that  ever 
saw  slavery  at  its  fountain-head  and  in  all  its 
phases. 

"We  have  the  s^'stem  nearest  to  that  of  justice, 
indeed  the  only  one  that  approaches  it,  ■when  the 
criminal  is  sold  for  his  crimes.  Then,  on  the  plea 
of  "witchcraft,  the  child  taken  from  the  poorer  class- 
es of  parents  as  a  fine,  or  to  pay  a  debt,  and  sold  to 
a  traveling  native  slave-trader.  Then  children  kid- 
napped by  a  single  robbei',  or  by  a  gang  going  from 
their  own  village  to  neighboring  hamlets  to  steal 
the  children  who  are  out  drawing  water  or  gather- 
ing wood.  We  have  seen  places  where  every  house 
was  a  stockade,  and  j^et  the  people  were  not  safe. 
Next  comes  the  system  of  retaliation  of  one  hamlet 
against  another  to  make  reprisals,  and  the  same 
thing  on  a  larger  scale  between  tribes ;  the  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  flees  becomes  vagrant,  and  event- 
ually, armed  with  muskets,  the  produce  of  previous 
slaving,  attacks  peaceful  tribes,  and  depopulates  the 
country  for  the  supply  of  the  ocean  slave-trade. 
Again,  we  have  the  slave-traders  from  the  Coast, 
who  may  be  either  Arabs  or  half-caste  Portuguese, 
For  them  slaves  are  collected,  by  the  natives  who 


possess  most  of  a  commercial  turn,  along  the  most 
frequented  routes. 

"And,  lastl}',  we  have  still  another  and  more 
ample  source  of  supply  for  the  ocean  slave-trade, 
and  we  regret  to  say  the  means  for  its  success  are 
drawn  directly  from  Europeans.  Trading-parties 
are  sent  out  from  Portuguese  and  Arab  coast  towns 
with  large  quantities  of  muskets,  ammunition,  cloth, 
and  beads.  The  two  last  articles  are  used  for  pa}'-- 
ing  their  way  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey 
from  the  Coast,  and  for  the  purchase  of  ivory.  From 
a  great  number  of  cases  we  have  examined,  these 
slaving -parties  seem  to  preserve  the  mercaiitile 
character  for  a  large  portion  of  the  trip.  They 
usually  settle  down  with  some  chieftain  and  culti- 
vate the  soil ;  but  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
they  have  not,  at  one  part  of  their  journey,  joined 
one  tribe  in  attacking  another  for  the  sake  of  the 
captives  they  could  take.  This  is  so  frequent  an 
occurrence  that  the  s^^stem  causes  a  frightful  loss 
of  life.  The  bow^  can  not  stand  for  a  moment 
against  the  musket.  Flight,  starvation,  and  death 
ensue ;  and  we  must  again  record  our  conviction 
that  the  mortality  after  these  slave  wars,  in  addition 
to  the  losses  on  the  journey  to  the  Coast  and  during 
the  middle  passage,  makes  it  certain  that  not  more 
than  one  in  five  ever  reach  the  'kind  masters'  in 
Cuba  and  elsewhere,  whom,  according  to  slaive-own- 
ers'  interpretation  of  Scripture,  Providence  intended 
for  them. 

' '  The  Portuguese  at  Tette  followed  the  last  of 
these  systems.  The  waste  of  life  we  Avitnessed  is 
beyond  description.  As  members  of  the  medical 
profession  our  eyes  were  familiar  with  scenes  truly 
sad  enough,  but  this  misery  b}^  the  slave-trade  fair- 
ly outstrips  all  we  ever  saw.  Part  of  the  captives 
realized  were  sent  up  the  Zambesi,  above  Tette,  to 
be  sold  for  ivory — a  woman  fetched  two  arrobas,  or 
sixty  pounds'  weight,  A  large  portion  of  the  males 
were  sent  to  Bourbon,  We  were  witnesses  of  both 
these  modes  of  disposing  of  the  captives,  as  well  as 
of  the  results  following  their  capture." 

Of  the  character  and  native  capacity  of  the 
races  of  Central  Africa,  no  other  man  liAdng  is 
probably  so  well  qualified  to  speak  as  Dr,  Liv- 
ingstone. He  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
observations : 

"In  reference  to  the  status  of  the  Africans  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  just- 
ify the  notion  that  they  are  of  a  different '  breed'  or 
'  species'  from  the  most  civilized.  The  African  is  a 
man  with  every  attribute  of  human  kind.  Centu- 
ries of  barbarism  have  had  the  same  deteriorating 
effects  on  Africans  as  Pritchard  describes  them  to 
have  had  on  certain  of  the  Irish  who  v.ere  driven, 
some  generations  back,  to  the  hills  in  Ulster  and 
Connaught ;  and  these  depressing  influences  have 
had  such  moral  and  physical  effects  on  some  tribes, 
that  ages  probably  will  be  required  to  undo  what 
ages  have  done, 

"  Ethnologists  reckon  the  African  as  by  no  means 
the  lowest  of  the  human  family.  He  is  nearl}"^  as 
strong  physically  as  the  European,  and,  as  a  race, 
is  wonderfully  persistent  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Neither  the  diseases  nor  the  ardent  spirits 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  North  American  Indians, 
South  Sea  Islanders,  and  Australians,  seem  capable 
of  annihilating  the  negroes.  Even  when  subjected 
to  that  system  so  destructive  to  human  life,  by 
which  they  are  torn  from  their  native  soil,  they 
spring  up  irrepressibly,  and  darken  half  the  new 
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continent.  They  are  gifted  by  nature  with  physical 
strength  capable  of  withstanding  the  sorest  priva- 
tions, and  a  liglit-hcartedness  which,  as  a  sort  of 
compensation,  enables  them  to  make  the  best  of  the 
worst  situations.  It  is  lilve  that  power  which  the 
human  frame  possesses  of  withstanding  heat,  and  to 
an  extent  which  we  should  never  have  known,  had 
not  an  adventurous  surgeon  gone  into  an  oven  and 
burned  his  fingers  with  his  own  watch.  The  Af- 
ricans have  wonderfully  borne  up  under  unnatural 
conditions  that  would  have  proved  fatal  to  most 
races." 

Upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  facts  presented 
to  us  *l)y  Livingstone,  our  impression  is  that 
Central  Africa  contains  an  immense  tract  of 
country  adapted  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man  ; 
but  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  basin  drained  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  to  Texas 
and  large  portions  of  California  ;  that  it  is  sur- 
passed by  Mexico,  and  parts  of  Central  and 
Southern  America,  including  portions  of  Brazil 
and  the  great  plain  of  tiic  Plata.  Nothing  in 
tlie  future  seems  to  us  more  certain  than  that 
the  next  half  century  is  to  witness  an  emigra- 
tion from  Euroi)e  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
found  recorded  in  history.  We  can  not  believe 
that  tlic  populations  heaped  up  and  crowded 
upon  the  narrow  brim  of  Western  Europe  will 
remain  there  to  eke  out  a  precarious  subsistence 


while  so  large  a  part  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  globe  lie  waste,  crying  out  for  men  to 
till  them.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  great  stream  of  Euro- 
pean emigration  will  flow  toward  the  African 
continent.  We  believe  that  Continent  will  be 
left  for  the  heritage  of  the  people  born  upon  or 
sprung  from  it.  That  race,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
shown,  at  home  and  abroad,  too  much  vitality 
and  toughness  to  permit  us  to  supi)Ose  tiutt  it 
will  die  out  or  be  killed  out. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  speculate  whetlier  those 
but  yesterday  slaves,  now  frecdmen — if  not  free- 
men— in  America,  are  to  be  the  ones  by  whom 
Africa  is  to  be  brought  within  the  j)ale  of  civil- 
ization. Wc  may  be  sure  that  they  will  take 
up  their  homes  Avlicre  they  can  be  best  otf. 
That  four  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
could,  if  they  saw  fit,  within  a  generation  leave 
America  for  Africa,  no  one  Avill  doubt  who  re- 
flects that  within  that  time  tliere  has  come  to 
be  in  the  United  States  a  population  Irish  by 
l)irth  or  direct  descent  more  numerous  than  are 
living  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  next  genera- 
tion in  these  States  will  number  more  men, 
English  or  German,  by  birth  or  direct  descent, 
than  will  then  be  found  living  in  England  or 
Germany. 
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[I  am  by  profession  au  Euglish  clergyman,  and  the  fol- 
lo\vin.^'  is  a  faithful  and  true  account  of  my  involuntary 
banishment  to,  and  unintentional  stay  upon,  a  small  unin- 
habited island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  live  months  and  ten 
days.  Lest  any  ot  my  readers  should  think  this  narrative 
overdrawn,  or  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  story,  I  can 
simply  assure  them  of  its  truth:  and  further  state,  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  meet  with  several  sailors  who,  either  by  de- 
sertion from  the  hardships  of  a  v.iialer's  life,  or  left  behind 
by  boats  touching  at  the  various  islands  for  water,  have 
experienced  a  like  fate — some  of  them  living  for  years  on 
the  spot  Providence  or  their  own  untoward  fate  has  cast 
thsm,  sustained  by  the  natural  suiiplies  there  found,  and 
which  are  provided  with  no  niggardly  hand.  Any  whaling 
captain  will  bear  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
— Robert  D.  Cauter.] 

I  HAD  been  living  for  a  little  over  two  years 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  near 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  a  place  of  great  resort  of  the 
whaling  vessels  which  put  in  there  from  Decem- 
ber to  March  for  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables. 
The  native  tribe  living  upon  the  little  islets 
which  stud  the  bay  are  a  branch  of  the  Ngapuhi, 
one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  in  New 
Zealand.  With  this  tribe  I  had  been  living  for 
over  two  years,  trying  to  get  together  schools 
and  planting  churches,  working  the  meanwhile 
with  my  own  hands  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 
life,  planting  my  own  potatoes,  catching  fish, 
and  shooting  occasionally  a  wild  hog  or  goat,  as 
well  as  the  wild  pigeons  which  haunt  the  forest, 
and  the  wild  duck  which  frequent  the  deep  in- 
land bays  of  those  regions.  The  natives  had 
given  me  a  piece  of  ground,  about  ten  acres  in 
extent,  on  which  grew  very  many  peach-trees  and 
one  or  two  fig-trees.  On  this  plot,  called  Opi- 
])ito,  they  helped  me  to  build  a  hut  of  a  kind  of 
bulrusli,  found  in  the  swamps,  and  called  by  them 
Ranpo.  In  this  house  I  lived  without  seeing  a 
white  face  or  hearing  an  English  word  spoken 
for  over  two  years,  learning  much  of  the  native 
customs,  and  inuring  myself  to  an  outdoor  life  of 
hardy  yet  healthful  exercise.  And  well  for  me, 
as  after-events  will  prove,  was  it  that  this  was 
the  case,  otherwise  my  hand  never  would  have 
written  this  account,  but  have  been  now  lying, 
in  all  probability,  mouldering  and  bleaching  on 
the  pebbly  beach  of  a  little  island  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1859,  in 
the  second  week  of  the  month,  on  a  Friday,  the 
nineteenth  morning,  near  the  middle  of  the  wet 
season  (in  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand  we 
have  in  reality  btit  two  seasons  in  the  year,  sum- 
mer, or  the  dry  season,  and  winter,  or  the  wet 
season),  I  wished  for  a  change  of  diet,  as  I  had 
been  living  for  the  last  ten  days  on  potatoes, 
and  made  up  my  mind,  as  the  day  promised  to 
be  fair,  a  gentle  sea-breeze  blowing,  to  go  out 
for  a  day's  fishing.  Outside  the  harl)or  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  about  sixteen  miles  off',  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  caj)cs  in  New  Zealand,  called 
Cape  Brett.  This  cape  is  a  well-known  land- 
mark to  vessels  entering  the  port,  and  as  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific  washes  uj)  against 
its  rocky  sides  and  rebounds  with  a  deep  sullen 
roar,  there  is  nearly  always  in  its  neighborhood 


a  dangerous  sea  rolling :  while,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  navigation,  there  are  several  sunken 
rocks,  some  covered  at  all  times,  and  known  only 
by  the  white  water  around  them  ;  others  bare  at 
low  tide,  and  only  covered  at  high-water — these 
are  more  clearly  seen  and  avoided — while  about 
six  miles  out  at  sea,  eastward  from  Cape  Brett, 
are  two  groups  of  rocks,  always  out  of  water, 
though  at  high  tide  but  a  few  feet  out;  over 
these  the  sea  breaks  wildly,  and,  except  on 
very  still  days,  they  are  dangerous  for  small 
boats  or  canoes  to  approach.  Hard  by  there  is 
good  fishing  for  a  kind  of  codfish,  named  by  the 
natives  Wahpuka,  orHahi)ttka,  frequently  weigh- 
ing 50  or  GO  pounds  each. 

On  this  Friday  morning,  then,  as  soon  as  my 
breakfast  was  over,  I  stated  to  two  native  boys 
I  had  named  Paihia  and  Waipuna,  my  wish  to 
go  out  for  a  day's  fisliing,  desiring  them  to  get 
my  boat  ready  and  go  with  me  to  the  Black 
Rocks.  My  boat  was  sixteen  feet  over  all.  I 
had  twice  before  gone  out  alone  in  her,  off"  Cape 
Brett,  and  had  both  times  returned  in  safety; 
so  that  when  the  boys  asked  me  if  I  could  spare 
them,  as  they  were  desirous  of  taking  up  our  po- 
tatoes— which  they  were  afraid  were  spoiling 
from  the  frequent  rains  we  had  had — I  started 
off'  alone. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours'  pleasant  sailing  I 
arrived  safely  at  the  fishing-grounds.  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  baited  my  lines,  and  v^aited  patiently 
for  a  bite,  which  soon  came,  and  I  took  a  fish  of 
about  20  pounds'  weight.  I  had  been  out  about 
three  hours  and  had  caught  five  fish.  The  day 
was  beautifully  sunny  and  warm,  the  breeze  had 
died  away,  and  a  soft,  easy  swell  was  all  that 
disturbed  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  I  was  re- 
baiting  my  hook  after  catching  my  last  fish, 
when  I  felt  a  breath  of  air  fan  my  cheeks,  and 
looking  up,  saw  a  little  ripple  curling  and  crisp- 
ing the  waters.  A  land-breeze  was  setting  in. 
In  great  haste,  and  much  apprehension,  I  rolled 
up  my  lines,  hoisted  my  sails,  and  attem])ted  to 
regain  the  place  I  had  left  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile  the  breeze  freshened,  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  and  a  strong  current  set  me  more  and 
more  rapidly  from  the  Black  Rocks  and  the  land. 
To  add  to  my  perplexity,  the  gaff'  of  my  main- 
sail gave  way,  and  the  sail  came  down.  This 
took  several  minutes  to  rc])air,  and  all  this  time 
I  was  being  gradually  drifted  farther  out  to  sea. 
Feeling  that  I  could  not  manage  the  boat  single- 
handed  against  wind,  tide,  and  current,  I  hauled 
down  both  sails,  and,  jjutting  out  my  paddles, 
attempted  to  row  back.  After  nearly  two  hours' 
hard  and  strenuous  exertion,  com])lctely  foiled 
and  utterly  weary,  I  had  to  give  that  up.  In 
tliis  state  of  aft'airs  I  took  out  my  i)ipe,  and,  with 
a  strange  feeling  of  des])air,  began  to  smoke,  let- 
ting the  boat  drift.  A  sense  of  utter  heli)less- 
ncss  and  hopelessness  stole  over  me.  I  felt  as 
if  all  that  was  i)assing  were  a  hideous  dream. 
How  long  I  remained  so  I  can  not  say.  I  took 
no  note  of  time.  But  when  I  roused  myself, 
and  looked  once  more  around,  I  found  the  sun 
setting,  and  a  thin  gray  mist  slowly  creeping  along 
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the  land,  qnietly  veiling  it  from  my  sad  and  lin- 
gering gaze.  Thank  God  there  was  a  moon ! 
I  can  hardly  say  how  its  light  comforted  me. 
Even  now  I  scarcely  dare  to  think  how  that  long 
and  weary  night  would  have  passed  had  it  been 
dark  and  cloudy. 

I  knew  that  far  away  out  at  sea  were  a  group 
of  three  small  islands.  I  had  heard  tlie  natives 
frequently  speak  of  them  as  being  high,  rocky, 
and  covered  with  forest.  I  had,  moreover, 
heard  of  canoes  being  drifted  out  there,  car- 
ried onward  by  the  very  wind  which  was  then 
blowing.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon  my  mind 
that  I  might  reach  them.  I  accordingly  once 
more  set  sail,  and  ran  all  night  before  a  steady, 
mild  breeze.     Oh,  how  long  that  night  seemed ! 

Tlie  day — so  eagerly  longed  for  and  yet  bring- 
ing with  it  a  drciiry  consciousness  of  affording 
no  relief — at  length  came.  First  a  light  gray 
streak  along  the  eastern  horizon,  gradually  as- 
suming a  rosy  hue,  then  changing  to  a  deeper 
crimson  flush.  The  sun,  round,  large,  and  red, 
rose  like  a  vast  ball  of  blood,  softening  after  a 
wliile  to  a  brilliant  gold ;  and  then  the  whole 
sky  became  flecked  with  little  golden  clouds. 
I  remember  how  I  marked  each  change  of  the 
dawn  ;  how  dreamily  I  watched  the  sun  rise  ; 
and  then  waking  u])  as  it  were  with  a  start, 
how  I  placed  my  hand  over  my  eyes  and  looked 
long  and  eagerly  all  around.  No  land  was  in 
sight.  Oh,  my  God,  wliat  a  strange,  strange 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  thrilled  through  me 
as  I  gazed  on  the  wide  expanse  of  waters! 
Alone,  out  on  the  open  sea  in  a  small  undecked 
boat,  hardly  any  provisions,  one  or  two  small 
bottles  of  water,  with  no  compass  to  steer  by 
even  had  I  known  in  which  direction  to  go — the 
sun  only  to  direct  any  course  I  miglit  choose  to 
take,  my  heart  felt  choked  up  with  despair — I 
could  neither  cry  nor  speak.  Long,  long  I  gazed 
in  the  direction  I  thought  the  islands  lay.  At 
last  on  the  distant  horizon  I  saw  what  I  at  first 
thought  were  clouds,  low  down  and  resting  on 
the  water.  I  looked  again  when  a  short  time 
had  elapsed.  The  outline  was  unchanged  but 
more  distinctly  defined,  and  as  the  sunlight 
glinted  on  it,  I  discerned  the  peaks  of  some 
hi;^h  lands.  I  Steered  straight  toward  them. 
I  then  ate  some  of  my  cold  cooked  potatoes, 
and  drank  eagerly  of  the  water — the  first  food 
that  had  passed  my  lips  since  I  started.  I  then 
liglited  a  pipe  and  patiently  awaited  the  course 
of  events.  Here  a  new  and  unexpected  shock 
awaited  me.  Happening  to  "look  behind  my 
boat  I  saw  a  huge  shark  following  silently  in  my 
wake.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  cold  thrill  of 
horror  that  tingled  through  my  veins  at  the 
sight.  Every  moment  my  excited  imagination 
made  me  think  it  was  going  to  attack  me.  Al- 
ready I  pictured  myself  as  being  torn  to  pieces. 
I  was  fascinated,  and  could  not  turn  away  my 
gaze,  as  the  creature  quietly  followed  every  mo- 
tion of  my  boat,  seeming  instinctively  to  know 
the  predicament  I  was  in,  and  looking  upon  me 
as  its  lawful  prey.  About  noon  I  was  sufficient- 
Iv  near  the  shore  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the 


coast,  which  seemed  to  be  rocky  and  precipi- 
tous, gloomy  and  forbidding ;  the  hill  summits 
crowned  with  large  trees.  When  I  ap])roached 
within  two  miles  of  the  land  I  tacked,  and  ran 
along  shore  until  I  rounded  a  rocky  point  and 
saw  a  small  bay  with  a  wall  of  rocks  on  each 
side,  about,  as  near  as  I  could  guess,  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  deep. 
Here  I  hauled  down  my  sails,  put  out  my  pad- 
dles, and  pulled  on  shore,  landing  on  a  steep 
pebbly  beach.  I  took  out  my  blankets  to  have 
a  sleep,  for  I  felt  exceedingly  weary  ;  first,  how- 
ever, fastening  my  boat  a  short  distance  out  from 
the  beach,  letting  out  a  small  grapnel  from  the 
bows,  a  large  stone  fastened  in  a  noose  from  the 
stern,  and  taking  the  further  precaution  of  car- 
rying a  long  rope  I  always  had  with  me  in  the 
boat  on  shore,  and  fastening  it  to  a  large  tree 
that  sprang  out  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks.  I 
then  rolled  myself  up  in  my  blankets  and  fell 
fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  the  moon  was  shining  bright 
and  clear  high  up  in  the  sky.  I  was  roused  from 
my  sleep  by  a  thnini)ing,  grating  sound  on  the 
l)each,  which  mingled  strangely  w-ith  my  dreams. 
I  started  up  and  found  my  boat  bumping  on  the 
beach.  It  was  high-water  when  I  had  lauded, 
and  the  ebb  of  the  tide  had  ])artly  stranded  her. 
The  stone  had  slipped  out  of  the  noose,  and 
the  boat  had  swung  round.  The  wind  during 
my  sleep  had  freshened,  and  a  heavy  surf  rolled 
in.  I  untied  the  rope  on  shore,  and  pulling  up 
my  grapnel  got  into  the  boat,  and  tried  to  paddle 
out  from  the  beach.  I  saw  a  small  indent  in 
the  rocks  on  tlie  right  side  of  the  bay,  ])ast 
which  the  breakers  rolled,  and  concluding  that 
it  was  somewhat  more  sheltered  in  there,  I 
thought  I  would  pull  the  boat  thither.  I  man- 
aged, with  no  small  difficulty,  to  get  about  fif- 
ty yards  from  the  beach,  when  I  heard  a  dull, 
heavy  roar  behind  me,  and  looking  round,  I  saw  a 
large  wave  rolling  in,  rearing  up  its  white-crested 
mane,  and  seeming  as  if  it  would  overla])  and 
tumble  in.  I  gave  one  short,  terrified  glance, 
let  go  my  oars,  threw  my  arms  around  the  mid- 
dle thwart  of  my  boat — there  was  a  dull,  heavy 
crash,  and  I  felt  the  boat  borne  swiftly  along, 
rolling  over  and  over,  until  it  settled  with  a 
crash  on  the  low  rocks  at  one  side  of  the  bay, 
and  I  found  myself  flung  out  a  little  higher  up, 
bruised,  sore,  half-choked  and  half-blinded  with 
the  salt-Avater.  I  dragged  my  aching  limbs  a 
little  higher  up  the  rock,  and  there  sat  and 
looked  in  dismay  at  my  poor  boat,  with  her 
side  stove  in,  and  a  sharp-pointed  rock  sticking 
through  her  bottom.  My  boat  was  irretrievably 
ruined  and  broken,  and  I  had  foolishly  left  in  it 
my  fishing-lines,  the  fish,  and  the  remainder  of 
my  potatoes,  as  well  as  the  two  empty  bottles. 
Mechanically  I  put  my  hands  into  my  pocket 
for  my  pipe  ;  it  was  gone,  too  ;  I  had  left  it  on 
one  of  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and  thus  I  was 
deprived  of  even  this  poor  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. It  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  I  took  the  loss  of  my  pipe 
more  to  heart  than  every  other  loss  I  had  sus- 
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tained.  Doubtless  I  ought  to  have  been  thank- 
ful I  had  escaped  with  my  life ;  but  I  can  not 
say  I  felt  so.  I  could  do  nothing  but  rock  back- 
ward and  forward  on  the  stone  on  which  I  sat, 
cold,  wet,  and  shivering,  and  bitterly  lamenting 
my  hard  fate. 

How  long  I  might  have  remained  thus  I  can 
not  say  ;  time  passed  altogether  unheeded ;  I 
marked  not  that  sun's  rise,  I  heeded  not  that 
breaking  morn.  Lonely,  deserted,  forlorn,  and 
sad,  I  was  once  more  roused  to  a  consciousness 
of  my  position  by  hunger.  I  looked  round  and 
found  the  rocks  on  Avhich  I  sat  covered  with 
oysters.  Gathering  up  a  large  pebble  I  began 
breaking  some  open,  and  I  tore  my  fingers  in 
the  operation,  and  felt  a  sort  of  savage  pleasure 
in  the  pain.  After  satisfying  my  hunger  I  next 
looked  round  for  water,  which,  to  my  exceeding 
joy  and  thankfulness,  I  found  trickling  down  one 
of  the  rocks.  Thither  accordingly  I  hastened, 
and  took  a  good  long  draught.  After  bathing 
my  face  and  Avashing  my  hands  I  sat  down  some- 
what refreshed. 

What  should  I  do  next?  I  scarcely  knew. 
Any  thing  rather  than  sit  still ;  that  nearly 
drove  me  wild.  I  tried  to  murmur  a  prayer, 
but  my  thoughts  would  wander  away,  and  I 
found  that  I  could  only  tranquilize  my  mind  by 
moving  about.  I  wandered  back  to  the  boat, 
and,  hopeless  as  the  task  was,  tried  to  mend 
her.  I  had  with  me  my  pocket-knife,  and  I 
tried  various  poor  devices  with  it.  Although 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  my 
task  I  could  not  abstain  from  working  at  it ; 
and  it  was  not  until  I  had  thrown  away  two 
whole  days  that  I  desisted.  The  first  night  I 
gathered  a  heap  of  long  dry  fern,  and  slept  on 
it,  rolled  up  in  my  blankets.  It  was  on  a  Sat- 
urday that  I  landed  on  the  island,  and  although 
the  following  day  was  Sunday,  I  worked  all  day 
at  the  boat.  It  was  not  until  Monday  night 
that  I  finally  gave  up  the  attempt. 

The  small  bay  was  surrounded  by  a  rocky 
rampart,  varying  in  height  from  ninety  to  two 
hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a  dense  forest.  At 
the  feet  of  these  rocks  ran  a  low  shelving  rock 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  sloping  and  cov- 
ered at  high  tide,  but  bare  at  low-water,  and  in- 
crusted  with  oysters.  The  beach  was  composed 
of  shingle  descending  steeply  into  the  water. 
Inland  was  a  small  piece  of  level  ground  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  the  middle  of  which  was 
a  basin,  into  which  the  little  spring  of  water 
tumbled,  whose  waters  fell  and  rose  with  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide — the  water  of  the  sea  perco- 
lating through  the  pebbly  beach.  In  this  small 
pond  grew  a  sort  of  flag  called  by  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  raups,  and  of  which,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  their  huts  are  mostly  built.  Round 
the  pond  the  ground  was  composed  of  small  peb- 
bles or  gravel  and  sand  ;  growing  over  the  sand 
was  a  coarse  kind  of  bent  or  grass.  Nearer  the 
rocks  which  inclosed  this  flat  piece  of  ground  in 
an  irregular  semicircle  grew  tall  ferns,  finding 
root  in  the  soil  and  debris  washed  down  from 
the  upper  grounds,  and  shaded  and  kept  moist 


by  the  overhanging  rocks.  Down  a  steep  gul- 
ly, narrow  and  blocked  up  with  huge  boulders, 
fell  the  small  stream  of  water,  trickling  finally 
in  little  rills  over  the  green  slimy  surface  of  a 
rock  about  thirty  feet  high.  '  In  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks  were  growing  shrubs,  with  here  and 
there  the  larger  growth  of  a  pohutukawa,  a  large, 
crooked-limbed  evergreen  tree  found  in  New 
Zealand,  and  bearing  about  Christmas  a  most 
beautiful  crimson  bloum  ;  the  boat  -  builders 
there  use  the  crooked  limbs  of  this  tree  for  the 
knees  and  elbows  of  their  boats.  On  the  top 
of  the  rocks  surrounding  this  small  flat  of  ground 
was  the  dense  forest,  and,  towering  up  again  in 
the  far  back-ground,  were  several  volcanic  peaks, 
conical-shaped,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  from 
nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet,  all  tree-clad 
to  their  summits. 

This  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the  place 
on  which,  Crusoe-like,  I  had  been  so  strangely 
thrown,  with  no  earthly  possessions  beyond  a 
small  pocket-knife,  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  broken  glass  (the  remains  of  my  bro- 
ken bottles  which  I  found  on  the  rocks  and  care- 
fully treasured),  and  my  tattered  sails  and  a 
broken  boat.  My  long  rope  I  lost  from  care- 
lessly leaving  it  too  near  the  water  when  mend- 
ing my  boat.  How  far  the  island  was  from  any 
inhabited  land  I  knew  not.  I  only  knew  it  was 
uninhabited  by  human  beings,  and  that  I  could 
have  no  fellowship  with  any  of  my  kind,  not 
even  with  savages,  during  my  sojourn  on  it. 
How  long  that  sojourn  was  likely  to  be  God 
only  knew.  Unlike  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  had  not 
even  a  dog  or  a  cat  for  my  companion.  I  had 
no  wrecked  ship  wherefrom  to  draw  any  re- 
sources. I  was  totally  unarmed.  I  had  no 
tools  wherewith  to  build,  or  plant,  or  dig  ;  I 
had  no  seeds  to  plant  even  had  I  had  tools. 
I  had  no  books  to  while  away  the  long,  tedious 
hours — no  means  whereon  to  write  even  an  ac- 
count of  my  sufferings  and  fate,  though  per- 
chance they  might  be  read  hereafter  in  my  bones 
whitening  on  the  beach.  I  was  without  house 
or  shelter,  and  without  fire. 

Tuesday  morning  came  with  rain,  and  I  woke 
wet  through ;  fortunately  it  was  not  very  cold. 
After  I  had  been  down  to  the  rocks  and  taken 
my  morning  meal  of  oysters,  I  sat  down  and 
had  a  long  consultation  with  myself  about  a 
house.  I  examined  all  the  rocks  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a  cave.  I  did  find  a  small  one  ;  but 
I  could  not  live  in  it,  for  the  water  dripped  in- 
cessantly from  the  roof,  and  the  floor  was  con- 
stantly wet.  My  next  thought  was  to  build  a 
small  hut  after  the  fashion  of  the  Maories,  and 
I  spent  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  following 
days  in  cutting  with  my  knife  th.e  bulrushes  or 
raups  in  the  swamp,  and  two  days  more  in 
tying  it  up  in  bundles,  using  the  native  flax 
(^Phormwm  tenax)  I  found  growing  near  the  pond 
for  the  purpose.  All  this  occupied  that  week. 
The  employment  diA'erted  my  thoughts  from 
brooding  too  much.  I  took  care  to  tire  myself 
so  thoroughly  that  I  generally  fell  asleep  as  soon 
as  I  had  said  my  prayers  and  laid  myself  down. 
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The  following  Sunday  I  resolved  to  keep  free 
from  work.  I  climbed  up  the  narrow  rocky 
pathway  into  the  forest  and  found  growing,  as  I 
expected,  among  the  trees,  abundance  of  the 
wild  palm  or  nikau.  The  heart  of  two  or  three 
of  these  I  cut  out  with  my  knife.  The  heart 
of  this  palm  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
wrist,  a  foot  long,  and  tastes  not  unlike  a  chest- 
nut ;  when  roasted  it  is  both  good  and  nutritious. 
This,  with  the  oysters,  composed  my  supper  on 
this  the  second  Sunday  of  my  stay  on  the  isl- 
and. The  day  was  warm  and.  sunny,  and, 
poming  after  the  four  or  five  wet  days,  was 
very  cheering.  After  supper  I  planned  out  my 
house,  having  chosen  a  place  for  it  during  my 
walk  in  the  afternoon. 

Before  I  lay  down  for  the  night  I  sat  on  a 
large  stone,  looking  over  the  sea,  and  kept  re- 
peating in  sad  refrain  the  psalm  in  which  occurs 
the  verse : 

"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul?  and  why  art 
thou  disquieted  within  nie  ?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall 
yet  praise  Him  for  the  lielp  of  hit^  countenance." 

Eor  where  else,  oh !  where  else  could  I  at 
such  a  time  and  so  placed  have  looked  for  com- 
fort and  succor? 

And  so  ended  my  second  Sunday  on  the 
island. 

I  woke  early  next  morning;  and,  after  my 
usual  visit  for  oysters  to  the  rocks,  went  to  my 
boat,  and,  taking  one  of  the  lining-boards,  spent 
an  hour  or  so  in  trying  to  fashion  it  into  some- 
thing like  a  spade.  Then  I  dug  a  small  trench 
round  the  spot  where  I  intended  placing  my 
house,  and  then  made  perfectly  level  a  space  of 
about  fourteen  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  pull- 
ing up  the  grass  and  plants.  I  went  next  into 
the  forest  and  cut  down  four  long  straight  sticks 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  five 
to  six  feet  long,  forked  at  one  end.  These  were 
for  the  corners.  I  cut  two  about  the  same  thick- 
ness and  about  nine  feet  long,  forked  in  the 
same  manner  at  one  end.  These  were  to  carry 
the  ridge-pole.  I  then  cut  down  three  or  four 
bundles  of  long,  straight  sticks  of  various  lengths 
and  thickness.  This  took  me  altogether  two 
days — namely,  cutting  and  carrying  them  down 
to  the  place  I  had  chosen  for  my  house ;  the 
frame-work  of  which,  tying  the  sticks  together 
with  long  strips  of  flax,  took  me  three  more 
days  to  complete.  The  labor  of  breaking  open 
the  oysters  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  my 
appetite  very  considerably  abridged  the  length 
of  my  day.  It  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty, 
in  which  my  fingers  nearly  always  suffered; 
and  let  me  eat  as  many  oysters  as  I  would,  I 
rarely  left  the  rocks  perfectly  satisfied — there 
was  ever  within  me  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
hunger.  I  was  tantalized  at  nights  with  dreams 
of  solid,  substantial  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  sup- 
pers. I  had  not  even  the  comfort  of  a  drop  of 
water  at  hand  when  I  awoke  with  a  raging  thirst 
upon  me,  having  no  vessel  to  keep  it  in.  (I 
afterward  tried  to  make  a  vessel  capable  of  hold- 
ing water  from  some  soft  clay ;  but  though  I 
baked  it  in  the  fire  to  harden  it,  it  was  so  po- 


rous that  the  water  escaped  during  the  night, 
and  I  generally  found  the  vessel  empty  in  the 
morning.) 

I  had  frequently  seen  the  Maories  obtain  fire 
by  rubbing  together  two  sticks,  and  I  had  once 
or  twice  attempted  it  myself,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Now,  however,  the  obtaining  of  fire  was 
a  matter  of  such  consequence  to  me  that  I  re- 
solved once  more  to  make  the  attempt.  First, 
I  sought  for  some  hard  stone,  thinking  there- 
with to  strike  fire  with  the  aid  of  my  knife  ;  but 
I  could  not  find  any  stone  fit  for  my  purpose, 
and  if  I  had  there  was  no  tinder  whereon  to 
strike  the  spark.  I  therefore  resolved  to  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks — 
with  but  small  hope  of  success.  I  gathered 
some  very  dry  ferns  and  small  manuka  twigs, 
which  are  very  resinous  and  inflammable.  I 
rubbed  a  blunt-pointed  stick  up  and  down  rap- 
idly on  a  flat  surface  of  another,  working  a  small 
groove,  at  the  end  of  whicli  gradually  accumu- 
lated a  small  heap  of  tiny  shavings.  Presently 
the  wood  began  to  smell  of  burning,  and  a  little 
wreath  of  white  smoke  curled  upward.  I  then 
quickened  my  motion  until  the  perspiration 
streamed  down  my  face,  while  my  elbows  and 
wrists  began  to  ache  painfully.  In  this  way  I 
rubbed  for  well-nigh  twenty  minutes,  and  all 
the  result  I  obtained  was  the  smell  of  fire  and 
smoke.  I  nearly  despaired,  and  was  about  to 
give  it  up  when  one  of  the  minute  shavings 
flew  up  a  living  spark.  What  a  thrill  of  joy  it 
sent  through  me  !  I  forgot  my  weariness,  and, 
redoubling  my  efforts  for  a  few  seconds,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  several  more  sparks.  I 
dropped  the  stick  and  blew  gently  on  the  heap 
until  it  was  on  fire.  I  then  gently  shook  it 
upon  the  fern,  wrapped  the  fern  up  in  fir-twigs, 
and  waved  it  quickly  round  my  head  until  the 
whole  mass  was  in  flames.  This  fire  I  never 
allowed  to  go  out. 

I  kept  a  good  stock  of  fire-wood  (finding  in 
the  forest  plenty  of  trees  lying  rotting  on  the 
ground)  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  my 
hut,  which  I  kept  always  filled  with  hot  em- 
bers, besides  keeping  a  pile  of  dry  puriri  sticks 
(an  oily  wood  that  burned  with  a  brilliant  light) 
for  the  night.  With  a  gun  I  could  have  ma- 
terially improved  my  situation,  as  I  saw  plenty 
of  wild  ducks  on  the  small  pond,  besides  parrots 
and  pigeons  in  the  forest.  I  attempted  to  hit 
the  ducks  with  stones,  but  never  succeeded  in 
killing  any,  although  I  twice  hit  them.  I  next 
thought  of  a  bow  and  arrows,  but  my  attempts 
proved  futile.  However,  I  added  another  dish 
to  my  meagre  fare,  and  that  was  fern-root,  of 
which  I  had  abundance. 

I  had  now  been  about  three  weeks  on  the  isl- 
and. Although  in  no  way  reconciled  to  the  idea 
of  always  living  there,  the  hope  of  ever  getting 
away  again  daily  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  at  times,  if  I  sat  down  for  a  short  while 
and  began  to  think  over  my  situation,  I  was 
well-nigh  driven  to  despair.  One  morning  on 
going  out  of  my  house  I  perceived  an  intolera- 
ble stench  coming  up  from  the  beach.     I  went 
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down  to  see  what  it  was,  and,  to  my  great  dis- 
gust, found  tlie  dead  body  of  a  large  shark,  .in 
the  hist  stage  of  decomposition,  washed  up  by 
the  tide.  After  a  time,  however,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  as  I  had  seen  the  Maories  make  their 
fish-hooks  out  of  shark-bones,  why  should  not  I  ? 

I  had  already  tried  to  make  hooks  out  of  the 
coj)per  nails  of  my  boat,  but  the  metal  was  too 
soft,  and  bent  too  readily^  Now,  however,  I 
could  try  on  the  shark's  bones,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  some  occupation  for  the  long,  tedi- 
ous evenings ;  for  the  evening  was  always  the 
most  wearisome  part  of  my  time.  Many  a  dull 
evening  I  spent,  my  thoughts  far,  far  away,  roam- 
ing free  and  uncontrolled  over  spots  where,  in  all 
likelihood,  my  feet  would  never  tread  again  ;  or 
I  wearied  myself  with  brooding  over  my  con- 
dition, and  wondering  what  my  friends  would 
think  of  my  long-continued  absence. 

In  six  evenings,  with  the  aid  of  my  knife,  and 
some  stones,  and  my  broken  glass,  I  made  two 
bone  hooks,  sufficiently  sharp  and  strong  to 
catch  any  fish  I  might  find  off  the  rocks.  An- 
otlier  week  was  spent  in  twisting  raw  flax  into 
fishing  lines.  Next  morning,  with  several  small 
eels  half  scorched  for  bait,  I  was  up  with  the 
early  dawn,  and,  after  several  failures,  captured 
a  large  rock  cod,  which  I  s])eedily  roasted  at  my 
fire.  How  much  of  it  I  ate  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  confess.  It  was,  however,  the  first  satisfying 
meal  I  had  on  the  island. 

I  will  here  give  a  diary  of  my  daily  proceed- 
ings on  the  island.  I  generally  woke  early,  and, 
after  saying  my  prayers,  betook  myself  to  the 
spring  of  water  and  had  a  good  fresh  bath.  My 
next  task  was  to  go  to  the  rocks  and  either  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  oysters  or  fish  for  breakfast.  I 
next  went  up  into  the  forest  for  a  supply  of  fire- 
wood, looking  well  about  me  for  any  discoveries 
that  might  prove  useful.  Here  let  me  give  a 
hint  to  any  one  who  may  be  hereafter  placed  in 
a  similar  situation  to  my  own  with  regard  to 
any  strange  fruit  or  vegetable,  a  plain  simple 
rule  to  tell  whether  they  are  edible  or  not. 
Every  fruit  or  berry  that  bears  the  remains  of 
the  blossom,  on  it — as  the  apple,  pear,  currants, 
and  gooseberries — at  the  top  of  the  fruit  is  good 
to  eat.  This  is  an  invariable  rule  ;  and  if  you 
come  across  fruits  or  berries  you  have  never  seen 
before  you  may,  if  you  see  the  withered  bloom 
at  the  top,  eat  it  with  perfect  impunity.  And 
every  vegetable  having  a  cruciform  bloom,  like 
the  cabbage  and  turnip,  is  wholesome. 

I  found  growing  among  the  shrubs  an  orange- 
colored  pod,  producing  a  very  fragrant  pepper; 
with  this  I  flavored  my  fish.  I  also  found  salt 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  deposited  there  by 
evaporation.  After  collecting  fire-wood  I  next 
gathered  fresh  fern  for  my  bed.  Then  came  the 
prej)aration  for  my  mid-day  meal,  for  wliicl)  I 
generally  now  had  fish,  and  citiier  the  wild  i)alm 
or  wild  cabbage,  which  I  found  growing  at  the 
foot  of  the  rocks.  I  made  a  change  occasional- 
ly in  my  diet  l)y  the  mode  of  cooking  it:  one 
day  broiling  it,  and  another  day  cooking  it  in  a 
hole  covered  over  with  soil — the  native  kaj)ura 


or  houji — with  hot  stones.  The  afternoon  I  gen- 
erally spent  in  a  walk  in  the  forest,  ijito  which, 
however,  I  dared  not  penetrate  very  far  for  fear 
of  losing  my  road.  In  the  evening  I  went  down 
to  the  pond  and  caught  a  few  eels,  ready  for  bait 
the  following  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark 
I  retired  into  my  hut,  and,  throwing  a  few  sticks 
on  the  fire  to  make  a  light,  employed  myself  in 
making  hooks,  or  lines,  or  any  other  thing  I 
could  think  of  that  I  was  able  to  make.  My 
last  em])loyment  was  my  prayers,  after  which, 
rolling  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  I  tried  to  sleep. 
Thus  in  dull  monotony  the  time  passed  slow^}' 
away.  Each  day's  dawn  found  me  with  hope 
diminished,  and  in  its  place  a  cold  feeling  of  de- 
spair gradually  settling  over  me.  Ofttimes  I 
seemed  to  be  moving  about  mechanically.  I 
had  been  seven  weeks  and  two  days  on  the 
island  according  to  my  reckoning — which  reck- 
oning consisted  in  merely  repeating  to  myself, 
occasionally  during  each  day,  its  name  and  the 
date  of  the  month — when,  as  I  was  coming  from 
the  forest  with  a,  load  of  fire-wood,  I  looked  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a 
vessel  passing  at  about  eight  miles'  distance. 
At  first  I  scarce  knew  what  to  do.  I  threw 
down  the  wood  and  rushed  down  the  rocks  to 
my  hut  for  my  blankets  to  hang  up  in  a  tree  for 
a  signal.  I  carried  the  blankets  up  the  rocks 
and  climbed  half-way  up  a  tree,  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  I  should  be  too  late, 
and  that  the  smoke  of  a  fire  would  be  seen  more 
plainly.  I  accordingly  slid  down  the  rocks 
again  for  some  fire,  lighted  the  pile  of  wood  I 
had  thrown  down,  and  then  began  to  climb  once 
more  the  tree  to  hang  out  my  blankets.  Alas ! 
I  had  made  the  fire  of  dry  sticks,  and  it  burned 
too  brightly  to  emit  much  smoke.  It  was  now 
too  late  to  place  some  green  branches  on  it. 
The  vessel  faded  slowly  out  of  sight,  never  hav- 
ing noticed  my  attempts  at  signaling  her. 

I  know  not  what  effect  such  an  event  would 
have  had  on  others  placed  in  my  situation, 
whether  it  would  have  awakened"  and  encour- 
aged other  men  to  hope  or  would  have  driven 
them  to  despair.  It  had  the  latter  tendency  on 
me  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  I  landed  on  the 
island  I  gave  way  to  tears.  I  sat  down,  listless 
and  despondent,  and  cried  long  and  bitterly. 
All  that  day  I  cried  bitterly. 

At  night  I  was  frightened.  I  had  caught,  as 
usual,  several  small  eels  and  placed  them  on  the 
roof  of  my  hut,  to  be  ready  for  my  morning's 
fishing.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  strange  scratching  scram- 
bling noise  upon  the  roof.  It  was  with  no 
small  trepidation  that  I  ventured  out  to  see 
what  it  was.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the 
first  thing  I  saw  were  two  fiery  balls  of  light 
glaring  at  me  from  the  to])  of  the  hut ;  next 
moment  a  black  object  flew  at  me.  I  stoojwd 
suddenly,  and  the  animal  went  over  me  with  a 
loud  hiss  and  dis!i])])eared  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  a  large  black  cat.  How  it  came  there  I 
know  not.  I  had  never  seen  it  before  and  never 
saw  it  afterward,  although  I  heard  it  once  or 
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twice  wailing  dismally  in  the  forest.  Of  the 
next  two  or  three  days  I  have  a  very  confused 
recollection.  I  remember  wandering  about  all 
day,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  careless, 
heedless,  hopeless.  It  was  during  this  time,  I 
doubt  not,  that  I  lost  my  reckoning ;  for  some- 
how or  other  I  found  that  I  had  lost  three  days. 
How  long  this  state  might  have  continued  I  can 
not  tell,  but  it  was  most  mercifully  diverted  in 
the  following  way.  I  had  penetrated  deeper 
into  the  forest  one  day  than  I  had  ever  ventured 
before,  when  I  came  to  a  rather  abrupt  gully ; 
here  I  stumbled  over  a  tree  root  and  rolled  down 
a  descent.  When  I  recovered  myself  I  got  on 
my  feet  and  looked  round;  I  had  rolled  into 
the  midst  of  some  tall  plants,  with  a  broadish 
leaf,  long,  entire,  and  smooth,  that  felt  sticky 
or  glutinous  when  touched,  and  with  a  dusky- 
colored  flower.  It  was  tobacco.  A  coarse  bit- 
ter kind,  but  still  it  was  tobacco.  Eagerly  I 
gathered  all  I  could  find,  and  then  retraced  my 
steps.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  home  I  hung  up 
my  tobacco  leaves  on  a  long  string  of  flax  inside 
my  hut.  I  then  set  my  wits  to  work  to  invent 
a  pipe,  in  which  I  at  last  rudely  succeeded.  How 
great  a  comfort  it  was  and  constant  a  companion 
no  words  of  mine  can  adequately  tell. 

One  thing  that  impressed  my  mind  more  than 
any  other  with  the  utter  solitude  of  the  island 
on  which  I  was  cast  was  the  absence  of  animal 
life,  and  the  silence  which  prevailed.  I  had 
seen  during  several  weeks'  residence  little  or  no 
traces  of  life  beyond  the  solitary  instance  of  the 
wild  cat,  which  had  probably  been  thrown  over- 
board or  had  swum  ashore  from  some  passing 
ship.  The  only  other  living  things  I  had  yet 
seen,  except  birds  and  insects,  were  lizards. 
Wild  pigeons  abounded.  I  made  about  twenty 
snares  to  catch  some.  For  several  days  I  did 
not  succeed,  and  I  had  almost  despaired,  when 
one  day,  to  my  great  delight,  a  couple  were 
caught.  How  eagerly  I  cooked  them  and  the 
enjoyment  I  had  in  eating  them  I  need  not  de- 
scribe. I  afterward  took  several  more,  securing 
altogether,  during  the  time  I  was  on  the  island, 
fourteen  birds. 

I  now  went  up  on  the  rocks,  where  I  had 
cleared  a  place  to  lie  and  bask  in  the  sun,  and 
whence  1  could  overlook  the  sea  several  times  a 
day.  Several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  I  saw  the 
vessel. 

About  this  time  I  found  in  the  forest,  near  my 
tobacco-plot,  some  yellow  clay,  a  quantity  of 
which  I  carried  home,  and  occupied  my  even- 
ings in  trying  to  convert  into  some  vessel  to 
hold  water.  I  made  several  ungainly-looking 
things,  and  spoiled  all  but  two  in  trying  to  bake 
them.  The  occupation,  however,  served  to  di- 
vert my  attention,  and  keep  me  from  brooding 
too  much  over  my  misery. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  honey  I  had  several 
bee-hunts.  How  bees  came  on  this  place  puz- 
zled me  ;  but  there  they  were.  I  traced  an  im- 
mense swarm  to  a  tree  which  I  had  the  cruelty 
to  burn  down,  that  being  the  only  expedient  by 
which  I  could  obtain  the  honey  hived  high  up  in 
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the  trunk.  I  was  rewarded  for  this  toil  (which 
was  great,  first  and  las')  by  the  largest  stock  of 
honey  I  had  ever  yet  seen  taken — even  in  New 
Zealand — from  a  tree.  A  part  of  the  mass  of 
honey  was  two  or  three  seasons  old,  being  of  a 
deep  yellow  color,  and  the  wax  brown  ;  the  rest 
was  of  a  pale  straw  color,  in  snow-white  virgin 
combs.  Of  the  latter  I  ate  eagerly,  and  then 
collecting  the  rest,  deposited  it  in  my  clay  ves- 
sels, leaving  the  oldest  a  prey  to  the  lizards  and 
ants.  I  found  this  honey  a  delicious  addition 
to  my  fern-bread.  I  found  afterward  two  more 
bee-trees,  the  contents  of  which  I  rifled  and  en- 
joyed. 

I  had  frequently  noticed  what  I  took  to  be  the 
footsteps  of  some  kind  of  animal  on  the  pathway 
leading  up  the  rocks  into  the  forest.  I  had  not, 
however,  seen  any  thing  of  any  animal.  I  knew 
pigs  and  goats  to  be  the  only  animals  found  in 
New  Zealand  in  a  wild  state,  and  they  are  not 
indigenous,  having  been  introduced,  I  believe, 
by  Captain  Cook.  One  day  as  I  was  returning 
with  a  load  of  fire-wood  I  heard  below,  to  my 
great  surprise,  some  animals  bleating.  Laying 
down  my  load  quietly,  I  looked  on  the  groimd 
below,  and,  to  my  great  delight,  saw  a  herd  of 
wild  goats  licking  the  salt  on  the  rocks.  How 
was  I  to  come  at  them  ?  How  could  I  catch  one 
of  them  ?  I  remembered  that  Kobinson  Crusoe 
became  swift  enougii  of  foot  to  run  them  down. 
I  much  doubted  my  capability  of  doing  so.  As, 
however,  no  plan  suggested  itself  to  me  other 
than  that  of  stealing  quietly  upon  them,  and 
then  making  a  sudden  rush,  I  resolved,  forth- 
with, to  try  that  course.  Slowly  and  stealthily 
I  got  within  fifty  yards  of  them  unnoticed.  One 
suddenly  observed  me  and  gave  a  loud  bleat  of 
warning,  and  they  all  made  a  rush  up  the  rocks, 
where  no  human  foot  could  follow.  Having  got 
out  of  my  reach  they  turned  round  and  stared 
at  me.  What  could  I  do?  Nothing,  but  qui- 
etly return  for  my  fire- wood,  and  try  to  devise 
some  mode  of  catching  them  at  some  future 
time.  Many  were  the  devices  that  passed  through 
my  mind,  all  equally  futile.  Lying  in  the  hut 
some  days  later,  I  heard  some  animals  running 
over  the  gravel  in  front  of  it.  It  was  mid-day, 
and  I  was  resting  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I 
peeped  out  and  saw  six  goats  separated  from 
their  companions,  and  browsing  on  some  karaka 
bushes  near  my  spring.  I  crept  out  as  stealth- 
ily as  cat  after  mouse ;  the  plashing  of  the  little* 
stream  over  the  rock  drowned  any  little  noise  I 
might  have  made,  and  fortunately  the  wind 
blew  from  them  to  me.  I  found  the  distance 
between  me  and  them  gradually  lessen,  while 
the  space  between  the  pools  of  water  and  the 
steep,  precipitous,  overhanging  rocks  gradually 
narrowed,  leaving  them  less  and  less  room  to  rush 
past  me.  At  length  they  saw  me,  and  seemed 
so  near  that  for  a  moment  they  stood  perfectly 
still  —  paralyzed.  I  rushed  at  them  with  a 
whoop.  Five  passed  me ;  but  the  last,  a  she- 
goat,  heavy  with  kid,  got  separated  from  her 
companions,  and  in  her  perplexity  leaped  upon 
a  large  stone  in  the  water,  and  there  stood, 
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bleatinj^  most  piteously.  I  made  one  bound 
after  licr,  threw  my  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
held  her  in  u  close  embrace.  Now,  I  thought, 
I  have  succeeded  in  catching  the  very  goat  I 
would  have  chosen  ;  how  shall  I  get  her  home  ? 
My  doubts  as  to  this  important  question  were 
very  soon  settled.  The  stone  on  which  we  both 
were  was  covered  with  a  green,  slimy  moss,  and 
gradually  t  felt  my  feet  slipping  from  under  me. 
The  goat  made  a  sudden  plunge  for  liberty,  and 
down  I  came  with  her  into  the  Avater.  I  was 
forced  to  loosen  my  hold.  She  beat  me  at 
swimming,  short  as  the  distance  Avas  to  land, 
and  with  a  loud  bleat  she  rushed  up  the  rocks 
after  her  companions.  I  was  consoled  on  the 
same  evening  by  finding  an  enorjnous  shell 
which  had  been  washed  up  by  the  tide ;  this, 
along  with  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  I  carried 
away,  rejoicing  in  them  as  vessels  to  hold  wa- 
ter. Many  and  many  a  time,  however,  I  sat 
planning  how  to  secure  a  goat — for  even  one 
goat  as  a  companion  would  have  been  a  great 
boon  ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose — I  never  got 
one. 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I  fell  short  of 
wood.  I  had  that  day  neglected  getting  it 
(why,  I  forget  now),  so  I  had  to  turn  out  and 
go  up  into  the  forest.  The  moon  slione  beauti- 
fully, and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  among 
the  huge  trees  and  gigantic  creepers  were  so 
fantastic  and  weird-like  that  I  could  not  help 
sitting  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  half  fright- 
ened, yet  utterly  entranced,  gazing  on  the  won- 
derful scene.  As  I  sat,  a  loud  shrill  whistle 
sounded  close  behind  me.  After  a  short  time  I 
recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to  look"  cau- 
tiously around,  and  saw  a  dark  object  moving. 
I  waited  until  it  came  into  the  full  light  of  the 
moon,  when  I  saw  what  at  first  I  took  for  a 
quadruped.  But  it  was  a  bird — a  bird  with 
neither  wings  nor  feathers,  but  a  sort  of  fur.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  must  be  the  "  Kiwi"  I 
had  heard  much  of  from  the  natives,  called  by 
the  whites  the  Apteri/x.  Apart  from  its  skin, 
which  I  wished  to  obtain,  it  was,  as  I  knew,  ex- 
ceedingly good  eating.  I  looked  round  for  a 
stick  or  stone,  and  at  length  got  hold  of  a  stick 
without  alarming  the  bird.  I  started  forward 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  blow  at  it.  It  ran 
very  quickly  :  I  managed,  however,  to  overtake 
it,  when  the  bird  threw  itself  on  its  back  and 
Struck  at  me  with  its  legs,  ripped  up  my  trow- 
sers  with  a  sharp  hind-claw,  and  tore  the  skin 
of  my  leg  most  grievously.  I  was  so  taken 
aback  that  the  bird  escaped.  I  had  one  satis- 
faction, however — I  had  ascertained  the  cause 
of  the  mysterious  whistling,  and  thus  set  all 
fears  on  that  score  at  rest.  In  a  day  or  two  I 
found  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  tree  some  ap- 
teryx  eggs,  which  were  a  welcome  addition  to 
my  larder. 

Now  comes  a  record  of  the  saddest  day  in  my 
life.  Four  long  weary  months  had  passed. 
Three  or  four  times  a  day  I  I'cgularly  went  up 
the  rocks,  trying  to  sight  a  sail.  A  long  time 
had  now  elapsed  since  I  saw  the  last,  and  my 


hopes  of  ever  seeing  another  became  every  day 
fainter  and  fainter.  At  length,  one  fine  warm 
sunny  day,  as  I  was  lying  on  the  rock,  looking 
every  now  and  then  seaward,  I  descried  a  small 
speck  far  out  to  sea.  At  first  I  thought  my  eyes 
deceived  me ;  I  rubbed  them,  and  looked  again, 
and  saw  it  still  more  distinctly.  I  took  a  short 
walk  in  the  forest,  and,  coming  back,  found  the 
object  grown  larger  and  plainer.  I  could  now 
discern,  glistening  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  the 
white  sails  of  a  vessel.  How  my  heart  beat  I 
Would  she  come  near  enough  for  me  to  signal- 
ize her?  I  gathered  several  green  branches  to 
make  a  smoke  with,  and  made  ready  a  fire. 
Nearer  and  nearer  she  came  until  at  length  I 
made  her  out  to  be  a  large  schooner,  bound  to 
the  southward,  I  supposed  to  Auckland.  When 
she  arrived  (as  near  as  I  could  guess)  about  four 
miles  from  the  island,  I  lighted  my  fire,  and 
heaped  on  it  a  mass  of  green  wood  and  damp 
moss,  and  watched  the  smoke  ascend  in  a 
large  dense  cloud.  I  looked  eagerly  toward 
the  schooner.  She  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
My  heart  palpitated.  I  could  distinctly  hear 
and  almost  count  its  loud  and  anxious  tlirobs. 
"They  see  the  smoke;  they  see  it!"  I  died  in 
ecstasy,  as  she  suddenly  hauled  up  to  the  wind, 
and  I  heard  her  sails  flap  sharply  against  her 
masts.  In  my  excitement  I  screamed  until  my 
throat  was  sore,  with  the  fond  hope  that  the  peo- 
ple on  board  would  hear  my  cries.  Do  they 
really  see  the  smoke  ?  Will  they  lower  a  boat 
for  me  ?  The  few  minutes  of  suspense  during 
which  she  lay  aback  seemed  hours.  Hours? 
Years.  ' '  I  know  they  see  the  smoke ;  I  know 
it !"  I  cried  :  "  how  cruel  not  to  hasten  !  Why 
do  they  not  lower  a  boat  and  pull  off"?"  "  Tliey 
are  going !"  I  shrieked  in  my  agony,  as  I  saw  the 
vessel's  head  slowly  turn,  and  the  sails  again 
belly  out  to  the  wind.  "  They  are  going !  Oh, 
my  God,  they  are  going !  And  leaving  me  here ! 
Have  mercy,  have  mercy,  and  do  not  utterly  for- 
sake me!"  I  cast  myself  with  my  face  to  the 
ground,  my  eyes  hot,  dry,  and  tearless.  I  dared 
not  look  again.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  mad.  At 
length  I  got  up,  and  took  one  last  despairing 
look  at  the  receding  ship,  now  again  diminished 
to  a  small  speck. 

Silent  and  tearless  I  sat  for  hours,  looking 
down  into  the  quiet,  deep  blue  waters.  Here 
and  there,  corals  of  all  strange  hues  and  many 
forms  branching  out  in  different  directions,  with 
bright-colored,  strange-shaped  fish,  gliding  in 
and  out  among  the  grotesque  stony  foliage,  and 
snow-white  shells  gleaming  in  the  bright,  clear 
water  among  the  dark  green  weed,  which  swayed 
idly  backward  and  forward  with  the  plashings  of 
the  tide.  All  down  there  looked  "so  serene  and 
peaceful  that  the  tliought  crept  into  my  mind, 
' '  Would  it  not  be  better  to  roll  off  tliis  rock,  and 
seek  that  resting-])lace?  It  would  be  but  one 
})lungc,  a  very  brief  pang,  and  then  to  sleep  and 
rest." 

As  I  sat  brooding  over  those  wicked  thoughts 
the  words,  "  Call  ujjou  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  : 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  mo," 
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eainc  suddenly  into  my  mind.  I  rushed  down 
to  my  hut,  fell  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  God  to 
pity  me  and  give  me  patience  and  submission. 

An  awful  night  followed.  The  wind  rose 
until  it  became  a  hurricane ;  the  waves  of  the 
sea  rolled  in  with  a  noise  like  thunder;  a  vivid 
blood-red  Aurora  played  incessantly  in  the  sky, 
and  threw  a  most  unearthly  glare  on  every  sur- 
rounding object;  low,  distant  rumblings  of  thun- 
der were  now  and  then  heard.  I  dared  not  go 
to  bod,  and  I  sat  on  a  stone  amidst  all  the  hor- 
rors of  that  tempest,  the  wild  soughing  of  the 
forest  overhead,  the  angry  roar  of  the  huge  black 
waves  at  my  feet,  the  dreadful  appearance  of  the 
blood-covered  sky — there  I  sat  amidst  all  these 
horrors,  utterly  alone,  with  none  to  help  soothe 
my  fears,  no  one  near  to  sympathize — in  one 
word,  alone ! 

Four  more  weary  weeks  passed  without  any 
incident  worth  noting.  Methodically  I  fished 
and  gathered  fire-wood,  roamed  through  the  for- 
est, and  formed  futile  plans  for  catching  goats. 
In  this  manner  another  month  passed.  I  had 
now  been  about  five  months  alone  on  the  island. 
I  had  retired  to  bed  one  night  as  usual,  when  I 
M'as  startled  by  hearing  sometliing  bump  on  the 
beach.  I  jumped  wp  and  listened.  It  can  not 
be  my  old  boat  lifted  off  the  rocks  by  a  high 
tide  ?  No,  it  could  not  be  that ;  for  the  boat 
had  been  almost  all  removed  for  one  purpose  or 
other.  And  yet  I  heard  footsteps ;  and  then  a 
loud,  gruff  voice  saying,  "Kumea!  Kumea!" 
I  knew  that  voice  well,  but  I  almost  thought  I 
was  dreaming.  I  rushed  out,  and  saw  by  the 
light  of  the-  moon,  which  was  then  near  the  full, 
five  or  six  dusky  figures  trying  to  haul  up  a  large 
boat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  breakers.  With  a 
loud  shout  of  joy  I  ran  forward,  but  stood  amazed 
and  appalled  at  the  sudden  yell  which  escaped 
from  the  persons,  who  left  off  dragging  the  boat 
and  tumbled  precipitously  into  her,  as  if  their 
only  safety  were  there.  Moreover,  I  saw,  to  my 
horror,  a  large,  bare,  brawny  arm  held  up,  with 
something  glittering  in  the  moon's  silver  light, 
and  I  feared  its  flying  at  me.  "  Kowac  koe" — 
(Wko  are  you)?  shouted  a  loud  voice.  "Ko 
Robere'  ahau" — (I  am  Robert),  I  exclaimed. 
"  Stop,"  answered  the  voice,  "  or  I  throw  this !" 
at  the  same  time  brandishing  the  small  toma- 
hawk. I  well  knew  the  fatal  aim  that  would 
follow  if  I  moved.  I  stood  perfectly  still.  The 
figure  then  moved  toward  the  boat.  "Stop, 
Monganui !"  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of  fear  lest 
they  should  go  off  again  and  leave  me.  "I  am 
Henry — do  not  leave  me."  "Ka  teka  koe" — 
(You  lie)  !  he  exclaimed ;  "  kua  mate  Robere" 
— (Robert  is  dead).  "You  are  his  spirit." 
"No,  no,"  I  answered.  " I  swear  to  you  I  am 
he.  Come  and  touch  me,  and  see  whether  I  am 
not  flesh  and  blood."  No,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
believe  you.  You  are  a  spirit,  and  I  shall  go." 
He  made  toward  the  boat.  What  agony  I  suf- 
fered at  that  moment !  But  suddenly  he  turned 
and  stood  still,  calling  to  me,  "Ka  kite  koe 
tera  kov/hatu" — (Do  you  see  that  stone)  ?  point- 
ing to  one  at  my  feet.      "  Ae  ra" — (Yes),  I  an- 


'  swered.  "  Take  it  up,  then."  I  did  so.  "Now, 
do  you  see  that  tree  ?"  pointing  to  one,  the  very 
tree  I  had  tied  my  boat  to  when  I  first  landed, 
and  which  grew  out  of  the  rocks.  "I  see  it." 
"Throw  the  stone  at  it."  I  did  so,  and  hit  it. 
"  Ah  ! "  he  said  ;  "  no  ghost  could  do  that — only 
flesh  and  bone  and  blood  could  lift  and  throw  a 
large  stone  like  that."  "May  I  come,  then,  to 
you?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  still,  however,  hesi- 
tating. I  went  up  to  him  with  the  usual  Maori 
salute  of  "Tena  koe." 

He  caugiit  hold  of  me  and  grasped  my  hand 
so  hard  that  I  flinched.  "  Ah  !"  he  said,  "that 
is  real  flesh  and  blood  ;  and  you  look  something 
like  Robert,  only  tiiinner."  "Live  here  five 
months,  Monganui,"  I  replied,  "and  try  to  keep 
stout  on  it." 

As  soon  as  he  had  fully  got  it  into  his  mind 
that  I  was  really  the  person  I  represented  my- 
self to  be  he  began  asking  me  innumerable  ques- 
tions. The  others  had  been  listening  all  this 
time  in  the  boat,  and  on  his  order  came  out  re- 
luctantly. We  pulled  tlie  boat  high  uj)  on  the 
beach,  the  Avomen  (for  they  were  the  chiefs  five 
wives)  easting  all  tlie  time  side  glances  of  doubt 
and  mistrust  on  me.  But  I  contrived  once  or 
twice  to  knock  against  them  ratlier  roughly,  as 
only  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  could  do^  and 
this  seemed  to  set  tiieir  minds  at  rest.  Mon- 
ganui, who  was  tlie  chief  of  the  tribe  I  had  been 
living  among,  came  up  to  my  hut,  while  his 
wives  busied  themselves  in  making  a  shelter  for 
the  night  with  the  oars  of  the  boat  and  their 
sail  and  blankets.  INIonganui  and  I  remaining 
at  my  house  after  supper,  we  lighted  our  pipes. 
I  proceeded  to  narrate  my  adventures  of  the  last 
few  montlis,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  his  savage  ejaculations 
of  astonishment.  Wiien  I  had  done  he  said, 
"Ah,  well,  you  would  make  a  good  Maori;" 
that  being  the  very  highest  compliment  he  could 
pay  me.  I  then  asked  him  why  he  had  come. 
He  told  me  be  had  been  fishing  at  the  Black 
Rocks,  and  it  had  come  on  to  blow  very  fresh, 
as  in  my  own  case;  so  freshly  did  it  blow  at 
last  that,  despite  his  having  a  wiiale-boat  and 
crew,  they  could  not  pull  against  it,  and  so  ran 
before  it  to  these  islands. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we 
went  out.  We  found  the  women  already  up,  a 
fire  lighted,  and  some  potatoes  and  fish  being 
cooked  in  an  iron  pot  or  kohua.  The  women 
at  first  looked  somewhat  askance  at  me,  but  see- 
ing me  take  a  potato  out  of  the  pot  and  deliber- 
ately peel  and  eat  it,  they  again  seemed  consid- 
erably relieved. 

Of  course  Monganui  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  I  would  leave  the  island  Avith  him  as  soon 
as  the  weather  moderated,  which  it  seemed  about 
to  do.  He  arranged  for  our  leaving  early  the 
following  morning.  The  morning  o])ened  clear 
and  fine,  with  the  wind  in  the  right  direction  for 
sailing  back  again.  We  were  all  astir  early 
and  in  a  bustle  of  preparation.  As  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over  the  things  were  all  put  on 
board  the  boat,  and  every  thing  was  ready  for 
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the  start.  Just  then  my  heart  failed  me,  despite 
my  long  and  lonely  residence  on  the  island.  I 
could  not  overcome  my  fears  of  trusting  myself 
in  that  small  boat,  deeply  laden  as  she  was,  and 
leaking  as  I  knew  of  old  she  did,  for  so  long  a 
journey.  When  it  came  to  the  point  I  drew 
back,  much  to  Monganui's  astonishment.  "I 
will  stay,"  I  said;  ''should  you  land  safely, 
please  go  to  Kororarika  and  tell  the  white  peo- 
ple I  am  here,  and  that  I  have  been  living  here 
live  months.  Seek  the  magistrate  there,  and 
ask  him  to  send  a  small  vessel  for  me,  and  I 
will  remain  patiently  here  until-  it  arrives." 
"But,  Robert,"  he  answered,  eagerly,  "there  is 
room  in  the  boat  for  you.  The  sea  is  quiet,  and 
I  think  I  can  find  my  way  back  again.  Do 
come  with  us."  Again  and  again  he  urged 
me,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  all  got  into  the 
boat  and  prepared  to  start,  when  up  jumped  the 
chief  again  and  ran  to  me,  pressed  his  nose 
against  mine,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said 
cmce  more,  "  Now,  Robert,  now  for  the  last 
time  !"  "No,  Monganui,  I  feel  I  can  not."  I 
rushed  away  to  my  hut,  scarcely  daring  to  trust 
myself  any  longer,  and  there  gave  way  to  a  flood 
of  tears.  After  a  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour  I 
rushed  up  the  rock  and  looked  after  the  boat; 
there  it  was,  a  little  white  speck  dancing  up  and 
down  on  the  swelling  waters,  and  as  I  watched 
it  my  heart  changed  once  more,  and  I  shouted 
and  shrieked  for  them  to  come  back. 

Alone,  alone  once  more.  Oh !  that  dreadful 
word  "alone."  Perhaps  I  should  never  get 
away  from  this  horrible  place ;  never,  never 
more !  Fool !  Coward !  How  I  missed  the 
sound  of  human  voices !  How  I  listened  for 
human  footsteps!  How  horribly  lonely  I  was! 
I  prayed  to  God  that  they  might  land  safely,  and 
send  oif  speedy  rescue.  I  felt  I  could  not  wait 
long ;  that  a  very  short  time  would  elapse  be- 
fore I  became  in  very  truth  mad.  I  went  up 
the  rock  and  strained  my  aching  eyes  with  gaz- 
ing across  the  bright  blue  waves.  Night  came 
at  last,  beautiful,  still,  cloudless,  and  moonlight, 
and  still  I  sat  and  gazed  at  the  sea,  listening 
in  unutterable  sadness  to  its  meanings.  At 
length  cold,  weary,  and  sad,  I  betook  me  to  my 
bed. 

Unrefreshed  I  woke  in  the  morning,  and  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over  took  my  lonely  sta- 
tion once  more  on  the  rocks,  and  spent  the 
weary,  weary  day  in  gazing  over  the  sea.  I  cal- 
culated that  at  least  six  days  must  elapse  before 
any  vessel  could  come,  yet  I  could  not  leave  my 
look-out.  So  passed  the  second  day,  and  so  tlie 
third,  and  so  the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  sixth 
day  came,  and  somewhat  more  hopefully  I  took 
my  station,  waited  and  prayed  and  watched, 
but  the  daylight  faded  and  night  came,  and  still 
no  sign.  So  passed  the  seventh  day,  and  so 
dawned  the  eighth,  and  so  passed  the  ninth, 
and  so  came  the  tenth.  On  tlie  tenth  day  I  was 
scarcely  conscious.  Still  mechanically  I  sat  and 
gazed  over  tlie  bright  water  of  the  cruel  mock- 
ing sea. 

At  length,  toward  mid-day,  I  fancied  I  dis- 


cerned a  small  speck.  But  I  had  been  deceived 
so  often  that  I  expected  it  to  fade  away  like  all 
the  rest.  But  no,  it  did  not  fade.  I  looked 
again,  and  yet  again,  and  still  it  was  there,  and 
surely  increasing  in  size.  I  rushed  off  for  a  few 
minutes  into  the  forest,  and  when  I  returned 
there  it  was  still ;  and  now  I  saw  and  knew  it 
was  a  vessel  coming  toward  the  island! 

Nearer,  nearer,  and  nearer.  It  was  a  small 
schooner.  Again  I  lighted  my  fire,  and  watched 
the  smoke  curl  upward  in  thick  dense  clouds. 
A  gun  was  fired.  I  could  not  hear  the  report. 
I  could  only  see  the  small  puflf  of  white  smoke 
fading  slov/ly  away. 

What  passed  during  the  next  few  hours  I 
very  dimly  know.  I  have  a  faint  idea  that  I 
shouted  and  danced  and  whooped  and  laughed 
and  cried.  I  rushed  again  and  again  down  the 
rocks  to  the  hut,  and  then  again  to  the  rocks. 
Once  I  fell  and  rolled  down,  tearing  my  clothes 
and  skin,  and  bruising  my  hands  and  knees, 
and  finally  finding  myself  in  the  sea,  whence 
with  no  small  difficulty  I  emerged.  Now  a 
small  boat  rapidly  approached  the  beach,  pulled 
by  two  men.  I  rushed  down  to  meet  them. 
They  grounded  on  the  pebbles.  One  figure 
leaped  out  and  rushed  up  to  me,  throwing  his 
arms  about  my  neck  and  rubbing  his  nose 
against  mine,  crying  all  the  time  like  a  child. 
I  felt  my  hand  grasped  by  the  other,  and  I  saw 
before  me  my  two  native  boys. 

I  hastened  to  my  hut,  and,  taking  my  blank- 
ets and  a  few  things  Monganui  had  left  with  me, 
I  got  into  the  boat,  and  they  quickly  pulled 
me  alongside  the  schooner.  Erom  two  English 
sailors  in  her  I  heard  my  own  native  tongue  the 
first  time  for  nearly  six  months.  How  strange- 
ly it  sounded  in  my  ears!  As  soon  as  I  had 
got  on  board  they  took  me  below  and  gave  me 
some  tea.  I  remained  on  deck  all  that  night, 
scarcely  able  to  realize  all  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months.  And  so  I  sat  and  watched  and 
thanked  God  through  all  the  watches  of  that 
most  blessed  night,  too  excited  to  sleep,  too 
thankful  to  do  any  thing  but  return  Him  my 
humble  thanks  for  all  His  goodness. 

Next  day,  in  the  early  morning,  we  neared 
land.  There  were  the  ill-fated  rocks ;  there 
once  more  loomed  up  that  dreadful  Cape  Brett; 
a  few  hours  and  we  should  enter  the  bay.  We 
rounded  the  ])oint,  and  once  more  I  saw  the 
houses  on  the  beach.  Strangely  they  seemed 
to  sway  to  and  fro ;  strangely  a  mist  came  be- 
fore my  eyes.  There  was  the  well-known  pier, 
and  on  it  a  number  of  ftices,  dark  and  wliite, 
looking  eagerly  toward  our  small  vessel  as  she 
swept  up  the  bay.  Once  more  I  got  into  the 
boat,  and  was  rowed  rapidly  toward  the  ])ier. 
I  reached  the  stops,  and  a  loud  and  deafening 
cheer  saluted  my  ears.  I  looked  up;  I  saw  a 
face  I  well  knew  ;  I  heard  a  voice  I  dearly  loved. 
I  heard  and  saw  no  more.  As  I  tried  to  mount 
the  last  step  of  the  pier  I  fell  down  on  my  face, 
and  when  1  came  to  myself  I  found  myself  in 
bed  in  my  friend's  house,  and  a  doctor  sitting 
at  mv  side — once  more,  thank  God,  at  home! 
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THE  FLAG  THAT  TALKS. 

"  A  signal  station  hard  to  the  front  is  waving  merrily  its  little  flag — a  flag  that  talks.  I  do  not  com- 
prehend its  language." — Correspondent  New  York  Tribune. 

The  incident  of  the  maintenance  of  Sherman's  communications  by  signal,  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles, 
over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  army,  at  the  time  when  Hood  moved  from  his  position  south  of  Atlanta,  and 
placed  his  army  between  us  and  Chattanooga,  is  referred  to  in  Sherman's  Report,  and  in  Nichols's  "Story 
of  the  Great  March."  General  Sherman  told  an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps  that  a  single  dispatch  sent 
by  that  corps  was  worth  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  to  liim,  and  in  a  special  letter  to  the  Secretar)'  of 
War  he  spoke  of  the  service  thus  rendered  as  '*  of  great  value  to  us  and  the  whole  country." 


E 


I. 


AIR  broke  the  day  among  the  Georgian  mountains: 
The  mists,  not  chill  nor  raw, 
But  soft  and  warm,  like  spray  from  summer  fountains, 
Hung  round  old  Kcncsaw. 

And  vast  and  billowy  as  the  face  of  ocean 

The  white  fog  lay  below, 
From  whose  expanse,  with  Qyery  shifting  motion, 

As  from  a  sea  of  snow, 

The  lesser  peaks  arose  like  isles  volcanic — 

Lost  Mountain,  Pine  Hill ;  far 
To  south.  Stone  Mountain  gleamed  an  alp  Titanic, 

Whose  glory  noon  should  mar. 

Nor  did  the  fleecy  legions  show  surrender 

Till  up  the  sunlight  rolled 
And  filled  the  floating  isles  with  matchless  splendor, 

The  cloudy  sea  with  gold. 

When  round  our  lofty  height  of  observation 

We  saw  the  prospect  clear, 
The  frail  battalions  with  precipitation 

Retreat  and  disappear, 

Our  station  called  the  next,  our  view  repeating 

The  distant  posts  to  tell ; 
From  the  Gate  City  came  reply,  and  greeting 

Flag-spoken:   "All  is  well." 

It  was  the  month  when  scarlet  banners,  flying 

From  every  summer  tree. 
Proclaim,  as  heroes  oft  in  death,  that  dying  " 

Sublimer  life  may  be. 

And  where  the  bristling  abatis  defended 

The  rifle-pits  in  line, 
An  oriflamme,  with  golden  lustre  splendid, 

Blazed  the  dead  mountain-pine. 

While  far  beneath,  with  homes  and  haunts  civilian, 

Rose  Marietta's  walls; 
Shone  Avhite  against  the  autumn  groves  vermilion 

Her  tented  hospitals. 

To  north — is  that  dark  mass  the  shadows  creeping 

Along  the  -^'alley  bed  ?  • 
Are  those  the  groves  that  hasten  onward,  sweeping 

With  swift  and  swinging  tread? 
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O  Talking  Flag,  thy  worth  if  ever  proving, 
We  hailed  the  distant  glass ; 

Atlanta  heard:  "The  foe  at  Acworth,  moving 
On  AUatoona  Pass." 

(The  Pass  !  from  distant  Chattanooga  winding 

Along  the  iron  way, 
The  laden  trains,  to  far  Atlanta  finding 
Through  it  their  southward  way, 

Bore  the  Great  General  food  and  war's  munirion?, 

Until  his  great  decree 
That  marched  an  army,  spite  of  war's  traditions, 

Through  Georgia  to  the  sea.) 

Quick  came  the  answer — "Signal  for  assistance 
To  General  Corse  at  Rome  ; 

Let  the  Pass  garrison  show  firm  resistance 
Till  reinforcements  come — " 

No  hope  that  fleetest  courier  madly  riding 
Could  cross  the  path  they  strode; 

The  electric  wires,  as  though  our  fate  deciding. 
Trailed  speechless  in  the  road. 

But  on  our  viewless  telegraph  the  saving 

And  weighty  order  sped ; 
The  baffled  rebel  helpless  watched  us  waving 

The  magic  white-and-red. 

The  desperate  charge,  the  stem  repulse,  the  ending 

Of  all  his  brilliant  plan — 
(For  Corse's  veterans  stood  the  fort  defending 

Before  the  fight  began) — 

We  saw ;  our  hearts'  intenser  beat  compelling, 

Our  very  breath  to  lag ; 
Enough  when  rose  the  signal  victory  telling. 

And  Sherman  thanked  the  Flag. 

On  that  red  field  its  swift  dispatch  had  aided 
Where  brave  M'Pherson  fell ; 

Where  Smith's  and  Leggett's  heroes  enfiladed 
Defied  the  shot  and  shell, 

And  held — till  night  withdrew  the  foe — undaunted 

The  triangle  of  fire. 
Our  flag,  above  the  shattered  breast-works  planted, 

Beheld  his  hosts  retire. 

Strange  charm  is  thine,  mysterious  dweller 
In  heaven's  clear  ui)per  air ! 

The  windy  Zeus,  the  Cloud-and-Storm-Compellcr 
Resigns  his  empire  there. 

The  lines  that  march  deploying  through  the  valleys 
•  Advance  and  then  retreat, 

The  impetuous  mass  that  up  the  hill-side  sallies 
Columns  that  part  and  meet — 
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Thine  is  their  purpose  and  their  destination ; 

Thy  stroke  their  guiding  hand,  • 

Whose  gestures  link  in  ckjse  communication 

Commander  and  command. 

In  kindred  service  shine  thy  torches  flaming 

Above  the  midnight  camps: 
The  dusky  soldier  wondering  sees  them,  shaming 

The  sky's  remoter  lamps. 

Their  fiery  glow  the  distant  darkness  lighting 

His  simple  spirit  awes, 
And  seems  the  stars  within  tlieir  courses  fighting 

Against  the  slaver's  cause. 

Yet  safe  thy  secrets;   vain  the  foeman's  presage 

Of  what  thy  words  })ortend  : 
While  even  the  practiced  flagman  waves  the  message 

He  does  not  comprehend. 


IT. 

Thy  work  is  done ;    along  Virginia's  river 

No  more  thy  signal  flies ; 
From  Georgia's  hills  by  night  no  more  the  quiver 

Of  thy  red  torch  shall  rise. 

There  came  a  noon  when  from  the  bastions  frowning 

Of  every  fort  and  hay, 
Flung  out  a  banner;    hurrying  on  and  crowning 

The  mountains  far  away, 

It  left  undecked  no  hamlet's  little  steeple 

That  loud  with  joy-bells  rung ; 
And  from  the  breasts  of  a  too-hajjpy  people 

Its  passion-flowers  were  hung. 

We  knew  its  language ;   knew  our  work  was  over ; 

And  hailed,  while  ours  we  furled. 
The  only  Flag  whose  sovereign  folds  shall  cover 

Henceforth  our  Western  world. 

It  said:   *'For  no  poor  vaunt  of  wide  dominions 

I  threw  the  gage  of  war : 
Through  all  the  fearful  fight  my  rosy  pinions 

The  hope  of  ages  bore. 

"Ye  say  Greece  fought  for  liberty;  her  story 
Still  lights  the  student's  cheek ; 
And  all  her  scenery  seems  a  field  of  glory 
From  which  her  heroes  speak. 

"  But  ask  the  Helot,  when  her  banners  floating 
Through  most  pellucid  air, 
Came  home,  o'er  Persian  downfall  gloating, 
How  much  his  race  might  share? 
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"Rome's  boasted  standard  righted  wrongs  patrician 
Where'er  its  eagles  flew ; 
What  recked  her  haughty  lords  of  their  condition 
Who  no  proud  lineage  knew? 

"From  nameless  graves  along  the  blue  JEgean, 
From  Asian  temples  prone, 
From  Roman  hearths  in  buried  homes  Porapeiian, 
From  Egypt's  mystic  stone, 

"I  heard  the  voice  of  Time  in  solemn  warning 
Pronounce  the  words  of  ban : 
*I  build  the  sepulchres  of  nations  scorning 
The  rights  of  man  as  man.' 

"  I  learned  their  lesson ;  not  to  strength  or  beauty 
I  pledge  a  special  grace ; 
No  wider  stretch  of  my  protecting  duty 
To  birth  or  caste  or  race. 

"As  much  oppressor  as  oppressed  to  better 
I  bade  Avar's  thunders  roll, 
Since  who  has  learned  to  view  unmoved  a  fetter 
Has  lost  the  freeman's  soul. 

"O  lowly  worker  in  the  fields  of  cotton, 
Great  king  of  sword  or  pen, 
I  yield  you  both,  your  lesser  claims  forgotten, 
The  equal  rights  of  men ; 

"  The  old  republic,  purified  and  guided 
As  once  its  founders  planned ; 
To  hold  forever  one  and  undivided 
Our  common  Fatherland ; 

"For  this.  I  fought;    the  nations,  silent,  eying 
The  dreadful  struggle  stood ; 
The  land  of  Milton  coldly  blamed,  denying 
The  need  of  war  or  blood. 

"She  stretched  across  the  ocean  intervening 
No  cordial  hand  of  friend, 
But  said,  *  It  is  an  awful  strife,  whose  meaning 
I  do  not  comprehend.' 

"True,  what  significance  to  her,  whose  treasure 
Were  claims  of  ancient  birth, 
Had  our  great  conflict,  waged  those  claims  to  measure 
By  man's  intrinsic  worth? 

"The  cause  in  which  her  Hampden  died  forgetting. 
To  her  the  haughty  pride 
Of  Southern  cavalier,  his  slaves  regretting. 
More  nearly  seemed  allied. 

"What  better  proof  than  thus  her  barons  oflfered, 
That  through  their  present  runs 
The  spirit  that  in  Magna  Charta  profl:ered 
Small  boon  to  peasants'  sons. 
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"For  well  I  hold  my  higher  code  forever 
From  careless  readers  sealed; 
The  Signal  Flag  of  Liberty  has  never 
Her  symbols  yet  revealed, 

"  Unless  to  hearts  of  generous  thoughts  prolific, 
And  they  alone  combine 
The  secret  disk,  the  stroke  hieroglyphic, 
The  hidden  countersign. 

"And  those  in  whom  my  trumpet's  loud  appealing 
No  martial  ardor  woke, 
Who  listless  saw  my  color-bearer  reeling 
Amidst  vthc  battle  smoke — 

"  Who  heaped  their  sordid  gains  with  tearless  faces 
Through  scenes  that  angels  thrilled, 
And  shunned  tlic  broken  ranks  whose  empty  places 
A  braver  host  had  filled : 

"To  them  my  bugle  notes  to  combat  calling 
In  foreign  accents  rung  ; 
On  their  dull  ears  my  million  voices  falling 
Rehearsed  an  unknown  tongue; 

"But  nobler  souls,  the  heights  of  thought  commanding, 
In  purer  atmosphere. 
Above  the  sulphurous  mists  of  passion  standing, 
Leaned  down  with  words  of  cheer. 

"O  poet,  sage,  whose  broader  view  extending 
Above  the  cloudy  plain. 
Descried  each  hostile  influence  impending, 
With  warnings  not  in  vain! 

"O  woman,  loyal  and  clear-sighted,  merging 
Your  dearest  hopes  in  mine. 
From  lonely  mounts  of  self-forgetting  urging 
Your  sacrifice  divine! 

"Not  less  your  work  than  theirs  whose  valor  daunted 
The  fiery  front  of  War ; 
And  yours  the  peerless  laurels  only  granted 
To  Freedom's  Signal  Corps. 

"And  thou,  O  mother!   for  a  soldier  weeping 
By  far  Potomac  laid. 
Or  distant  Chattahoochee,  swiftly  leaping 
Athwart  its  chestnut  shade, 

"Lament  him  not;    no  love  could  make  immortal 
The  span  that  we  call  life ; 
And  never  hero  entered  heavenly  portal 
Through  fields  of  grander  strife ; 

"And  glories  brighter  than  heraldic  splendors 
His  kindred's  house  may  claim : 
That  when  I  call  the  roll  of  my  defenders 
My  lips  shall  speak  his  name." 
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ARMADALE. 


BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  "NO  NAME,"  '^TIIE  "WOMAN  IN  WHITE,"  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MISS  gwilt's  diary. 

"  I^APLES,  October  \0t1i.—li  is  two  months 

X 1  to-day  since  I  declared  that  I  had  closed 
my  Diary,  never  to  open  it  again.  There,  on 
the  leaf  before  this,  are  the  words  in  my  own 
handwriting,  staring  me  in  the  face.  And  here 
am  I,  pen  in  hand,  beginning  a  new  page  in 
spite  of  them. 

"Why  have  I  broken  my  resolution?  Why 
have  I  gone  back  to  this  secret  friend  of  my 
wretchedest  and  wickedest  hours?  Because  I 
am  more  friendless  than  ever;  because  I  am 
more  lonely  than  ever,  though  my  husband  is 
sitting  writing  in  the  next  room  to  me.  My 
misery  is  a  woman's  misery,  and  it  will  speak — 
here,  rather  than  nowhere;  to  my  second  self, 
in  this  book,  if  I  have  no  one  else  to  hear  me. 

"  How  happy  I  was  in  the  first  days  that  fol- 
lowed our  marriage,  and  how  happy  I  made 
Jiiiii!  Only  two  months  have  passed,  and  that 
time  is  a  by-gone  time  already !  I  try  to  think 
of  any  thing  I  might  have  said  or  done  wrong- 
ly, on  my  side — of  any  thing  he  might  have  said 
or  done  wrongly,  on  his — and  I  can  remember 
nothing  unworthy  of  my  husband,  nothing  un- 
worthy of  myself.  I  can  not  even  lay  my  fin- 
ger on  the  day  when  the  cloud  first  rose  between 
us.  I  only  know  that  the  cloud  came ;  that  he 
felt  it,  and  kept  the  feeling  a  secret ;  that  I  felt 
it,  and  kept  the  feeling  a  secret ;  that  it  has 
grown  and  darkened  ever  since  tliat  time;  and 
that  it  is  growing  and  darkening  still,  with  ev- 
ery new  day  that  passes  over  our  heads. 

"I  could  bear  it  if  I  loved  him  less  dearly 
than  I  do.  I  could  conquer  the  misery  of  our 
estrangement  if  he  only  showed  the  change  in 
him  as  brutally  as  other  men  would  show  it. 

"But  this  never  has  happened,  never  will 
happen.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  inflict  suf- 
fering on  others.  Not  a  hard  word,  not  a  hard 
look,  escapes  liim.  It  is  only  at  night,  when  I 
hear  him  sigliing  in  his  sleep,  when  I  see  him 
dreaming,  in  the  morning  hours,  tliat  I  know 
how  hopelessly  I  am  losing  the  love  that  he 
once  felt  for  me.  He  hides,  or  tries  to  hide  it, 
in  the  day,  for  my  sake.  He  is  all  gentleness, 
all  kindness;  but  his  heart  is  not  on  his  lips 
when  he  kisses  me  now ;  his  hand  tells  me  no- 
thing wlien  it  touches  mine.  Day  after  day  the 
hours  that  he  gives  to  his  hateful  writing  grow 
longer  and  longer;  day  after  day  he  becomes 
more  and  more  silent  in  the  hours  that  he  gives 
to  Me. 

"And  with  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  I 
can  comj^lain  of — nothing  marked  enough  to 
justify  me  in  noticing  it.  His  disai)pointment 
shrinks  from  all  oj)en  confession ;  liis  resigna- 


tion collects  itself  by  such  fine  degrees  that  even 
my  watchfulness  fails  to  see  the  growth  of  it. 
Fifty  times  a  day  I  feel  the  longing  in  me  to 
throw  my  arms  around  his  neck  and  say,  '  For 
God's  sake  do  any  thing  to  me  rather  than  treat 
me  like  this!'  and  fifty  times  a  day  the  words 
are  forced  back  into  my  heart  by  the  cruel  con- 
siderateness  of  his  conduct,  which  gives  me  no 
excuse  for  speaking  them.  I  thought  I  had 
suffered  the  siiarpest  pain  that  I  could  feel  when 
my  first  husband  laid  his  whip  across  my  face. 
I  thought  I  knew  the  worst  that  despair  could 
do  on  the  day  when  I  knew  that  the  other  vil- 
lain, the  meaner  villain  still,  had  deserted  me. 
Live  and  learn.  There  is  sharper  pain  than  I 
felt  under  Waldron's  whip ;  there  is  bitterer 
despair  than  the  despair  I  knew  when  Manuel 
deserted  me. 

"Am  I  too  old  for  him?  Surely  not  yet! 
Have  I  lost  my  beauty  ?  Not  a  man  passes  me 
in  the  street  but  his  eyes  tell  me  I  am  as  hand- 
some as  ever. 

"Ah,  no,  no!  the  secret  lies  deeper  than 
that!  I  have  thought  and  thought  about  it  till 
a  horrible  fancy  has  taken  possession  of  me.  He 
has  been  noble  and  good  in  his  past  life,  and  I 
have  been  wicked  and  disgraced.  Who  can  tell 
what  a  gap  that  dreadful  difference  may  make 
between  us,  unknown  to  him  and  unknown  to 
me  ?  It  is  folly,  it  is  madness — but  when  I  lie 
awake  by  him  in  the  darkness  I  ask  myself 
whether  any  unconscious  disclosure  of  the  truth 
escapes  me  in  the  close  intimacy  that  now  unites 
us.  Is  there  an  unutterable  Something  left  by 
the  horror  of  my  past  life  which  clings  invisibly 
to  me  still  ?  And  is  he  feeling  the  influence  of 
it,  sensibly,  and  yet  incomprehensibly  to  him- 
self? Oh  me!  is  there  no  purifying  power  in 
such  love  as  mine  ?  Are  there  plague-spots  of 
past  wickedness  on  my  heart  which  no  after- 
repentance  can  wash  out? 

"Who  can  tell?  There  is  something  wrong 
in  our  married  life — I  can  only  come  back  to 
that.  There  is  some  adverse  influence  that  nei- 
ther he  nor  I  can  trace,  which  is  parting  us  ftir- 
ther  and  farther  from  each  other,  day  by  day. 
Well !  I  suppose  I  shall  be  hardened  in  time, 
and  learn  to  bear  it. 

"An  open  carriage  has  just  driven  by  my 
window,  with  a  nicely-dressed  lady  in  it.  She 
had  her  husband  by  her  side,  and  her  children 
on  the  seat  o])posite.  At  the  moment  when  I 
saw  her  slie  was  laughing  and  talking  in  high 
sjjirits — a  sparkling,  light-liearted,  hap])y  wo- 
man. Ah,  my  lady,  when  you  were  a  few  years 
younger,  if  you  had  been  left  to  yourself,  and 
thrown  on  the  world  like  me — 

^^  Octoher  11///.— The  eleventh  day  of  the 
montli  was  the  day  (two  months  since)  when 
we  were  married.     He  said  nothing  about  it  to 
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me  when  we  woke,  nor  I  to  him.  But  I  thought 
I  would  make  it  the  occasion,  at  breakfast-time, 
Df  tryinjij  to  win  him  back. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  took  such  pains  with 
ny  toilet  before ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  looked 
)Ctter  than  I  looked  when  I  went  down  stairs 
his  morning.  He  had  breakfasted  by  himself, 
ind  I  found  a  little  slip  of  paper  on  the  table 
vith  an  apology  written  on  it.  The  post  to  En- 
gland, he  said,  went  out  that  day,  and  his  letter 
o  the  newspaper  must  be  finished.  In  his  place 
.  would  have  let  fifty  posts  go  out  rather  than 
)reakfast  without  him.     I  went  into  his  room. 


There  he  was,  immersed  body  and  soul  in  his 
hateful  writing!  'Can't  you  give  me  a  little 
time  this  morning?'  I  asked.  He  got  up  with 
a  start.  'Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.'  He  never 
even  looked  at  me  as  he  said  the  words.  The 
very  sound  of  his  voice  told  me  that  all  his  in- 
terest was  centred  in  the  pen  that  he  had  just 
laid  down.  'I  see  you  are  occupied,'  I  said; 
'I  don't  wish  it.'  Before  I  had  closed  the  door 
on  him  he  was  back  at  his  desk.^,  I  have  often 
heard  that  the  wives  of  authors  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unhappy  women.  And  now  I 
know  why. 
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"  I  suppose,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  shall  learn 
to  bear  it.  (What  stuff,  by-the-by,  I  seem  to 
have  written  yesterday !  how  ashamed  I  should 
be  if  any  body  saw  it  but  myself!)  I  hope  the 
trumpery  newspaper  he  writes  for  won't  succeed ! 
I  hope  his  rubbishing  letter  will  be  well  cut  up 
by  some  other  newspaper  as  soon  as  it  gets  into 
print ! 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  myself  all  the  morn- 
ing? I  can't  go  out — it's  raining.  If  I  open  the 
piano,  I  shall  disturb  the  industrious  journalist 
who  is  scribbling  in  the  nexfr-room.  Oh  dear  ! 
it  was  lonely  enough  in  my  lodging  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  but  how  much  lonelier  it  is  here ! 
Shall  I  read  ?  No  ;  books  don't  interest  me  ; 
I  hate  the  whole  tribe  of  authors.  I  think  I 
shall  look  back  through  these  pages,  and  live 
my  life  over  again  when  I  was  plotting  and 
planning,'  and  finding  a  new  excitement  to  oc- 
cupy me  in  every  new  hour  of  the  day. 

"He  might  have  looked  at  me,  though  he 
was  so  busy  with  his  writing.  He  might  have 
said,  '  How  nicely  you  are  dressed  this  morn- 
ing !'  He  ro.ight  have  remembered — never  mind 
what !     All  he  remembers  is  the  newspaper. 

"  Twelve  o'clock. — I  have  been  reading  and 
thinking ;  and,  thanks  to  my  Diary,  I  have  got 
through  an  hour. 

"What  a  time  it  vras — what  a  life  it  was,  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  !  I  wonder  I  kept  my  senses. 
It  makes  my  heart  beat,  it  makes  my  face  flush, 
only  to  read  about  it  now ! 

"The  rain  still  falls,  and  the  journalist  still 
scribbles.  I  don't  want  to  think  the  thoughts 
of  that  past  time  over  again.  And  yet,  what 
else  can  I  do  ? 

"Supposing — I  only  say  supposing — I  felt 
now  as  I  felt  when  I  traveled  to  London  with 
Armadale  ;  and  when  I  saw  my  way  to  his  life 
as  plainly  as  I  saw  the  man  himself  all  through 
the  journey ? 

"  I'll  go  and  look  out  of  wdndow.  I'll  go  and 
count  the  people  as  they  pass  by. 

"A  funeral  has  gone  by,  with  the  penitents 
in  their  black  hoods,  and  the  wax  torches  sput- 
tering in  the  wet,  and  the  little  bell  ringing,  and 
the  priests  droning  their  monotonous  chant.  A 
pleasant  sight  to  meet  me  at  the  window !  I 
shall  go  back  to  my  Diary. 

"Supposing  I  was  not  the  altered  woman 
I  am — I  only  say  supposing — how  would  the 
Grand  Risk  that  I  once  thought  of  running 
look  now  ?  I  have  married  Midwinter  in  the 
name  that  is  really  his  own.  And  by  doing 
that  I  have  taken  the  first  of  those  three  steps 
which  were  once  to  lead  me,  through  Armadale's 
life,  to  the  fortune  and  the  station  of  Armadale's 
widow.  No  matter  how  innocent  my  intentions 
might  have  been  at  the  time — and  they  loere  in- 
nocent— this  is  one  of  the  unalterable  results  of 
the  marriage.  Well,  having  taken  the  first  step 
then,  whether  I  would  or  no — how — (supposing 
I  meant  to  take  the  second  step,  wliich  I  don't) 
— how  would  present  circumstances  stand  to- 
ward me  ?    Would  they  warn  me  to  draw  back, 


I  wonder?  or  would  they  encourage  me  to  go 
on? 

"We  are  living  here  (for  economy's  sake), 
far  away  from  the  expensive  English  quarter,  in 
a  suburb  of  the  city,  on  the  Portici  side.  We 
have  made  no  traveling  acquaintances  amon"^' 
our  own  countrypeople.  Our  poverty  is  against 
us ;  Midwinter's  shyness  is  against  us ;  and 
(with  the  women)  my  personal  appearance  is 
against  us.  The  men  from  whom  my  husband 
gets  his  information  for  the  newspaper  meet  him 
at  the  cafe,  and  never  come  here.  I  discourage 
his  bringing  any  strangers  to  see  me  ;  for  though 
years  have  passed  since  I  was  last  at  Naples,  I 
can  not  be  sure  that  some  of  the  many  people  I 
once  knew  in  this  place  may  not  be  living  still. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  (as  the  children's  story- 
books say)  that  not  a  single  witness  has  come 
to  this  house  who  could  declare,  if  any  after- 
inquiry  took  place  in  England,  that  Midwinter 
and  I  had  been  living  here  as  man  and  wife. 
So  much  for  present  circumstances  as  they  af- 
fect me. 

"Armadale  next.  Has  any  unforeseen  acci- 
dent led  him  to  communicate  with  Thorpe-Am- 
brose ?  Has  he  broken  the  conditions  which  the 
major  imposed  on  him,  and  asserted  himself  in 
the  character  of  Miss  Milroy's  promised  hus- 
band since  I  saw  him  last  ? 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  taken  place.  No 
unforeseen  accident  has  altered  his  position — 
his  tempting  position — toward  myself.  I  know 
all  that  has  happened  to  him  since  he  left  En- 
gland, through  the  letters  which  he  writes  to 
Midwinter,  and  which  Midwinter  shows  to 
me. 

"  He  has  been  wrecked,  to  begin  with.  His 
trumpery  little  yacht  has  actually  tried  to  drown 
him,  after  all,  and  has  failed  !  It  happened  (as 
Midwinter  warned  him  it  might  happen  with  so 
small  a  vessel)  in  a  sudden  storm.  They  were 
blown  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The 
yacht  went  to  pieces,  but  the  lives,  and  papers, 
and  so  on,  were  saved,  ^^e  men  have  been 
sent  back  to  Bristol,  with  recommendations  from 
their  master,  which  have  already  got  them  em- 
ployment on  board  an  outward-bound  ship.  And 
the  master  himself  is  on  his  way  here,  after  stop- 
ping first  at  Lisbon,  and  next  at  Gibraltar,  and 
trying  ineffectually  in  both  places  to  supply  him- 
self with  another  vessel.  His  third  attempt  is 
to  be  made  at  Naples,  where  there  is  an  English 
yacht  '  laid  up,'  as  they  call  it,  to  be  had  for 
sale  or  hire.  He  has  had  no  occasion  to  write 
home  since  the  wreck — for  he  took  away  from 
Coutts's  the  whole  of  the  large  sum  of  money 
lodged  there  for  him,  in  circular  notes.  And 
he  has  felt  no  inclination  to  go  back  to  England 
himself— for,  with  Mr.  Brock  dead.  Miss  INliiroy 
at  school,  and  Midwinter  here,  he  has  not  a  liv- 
ing creature,  in  whom  he  is  interested,  to  wel- 
come him  if  he  returned.  To  see  vs,  and  to 
see  the  new  yacht,  are  the  only  two  present  ob- 
jects he  has  in  view.  Midwinter  has  been  ex- 
pecting him  for  a  week  past,  and  he  may  walk 
into  this  vcrv  room  in  which  I  am  writing,  at 
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this  very  moment,  for  all  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"Tempting  circumstances,  these — with  all 
the  wrongs  I  have  suffered  at  his  mother's  liands 
and  at  his,  still  alive  in  my  memory ;  v/ith  Miss 
Milroy  confidently  waiting  to  take  her  place  at 
the  head  of  his  household  ;  witli  my  dream  of 
living  happy  and  innocent  in  Midwinter's  love, 
dispelled  forever,  and  with  nothing  left  in  its 
place  to  help  me  against  myself.  I  wish  it 
wasn't  raining ;  I  wish  I  could  go  out. 

"  Perhaps,  something  may  happen  to  prevent 
Armadale  from  coming  to  Naples  ?  When  he 
last  wrote,  he  was  waiting  at  Gibraltar  for  an 
English  steamer  in  the  Mediterranean  trade  to 
bring  him  on  here.  He  may  get  tired  of  wait- 
ing before  the  steamer  comes,  or  he  may  hear 
of  a  yacht  at  some  nearer  place  than  this.  A 
little  bird  whispers  in  my  ear  that  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his 
life,  if  he  breaks  his  engagement  to  join  us  at 
Naples. 

"I  shall  close  my  Diary  for  to-day,  and  oc- 
cupy myself  with  something  else.  What  shall 
it  be  ?  My  dressing-case — I  will  put  my  dress- 
ing-case tidy,  and  polish  up  the  few  little  things 
in  it  which  my  misfortunes  have  still  left  in  my 
possession. 

"  I  have  shut  up  the  dressing-case  again.  The 
first  thing  I  found  in  it  was  Armadale's  shabby 
present  to  me  on  my  marriage — the  rubbishing 
little  ruby  ring.  That  irritated  me  to  begin 
with.  The  second  thing  that  turned  up  was  my 
bottle  of  Drops.  I  caught  myself  measuring  the 
doses  with  my  eye,  and  calculating  how  many 
of  them  would  be  enough  to  take  a  living  creat- 
ure over  the  border-land  between  sleep  and 
death.  Why  I  should  have  locked  the  dressing- 
case  in  a  fright  before  I  had  quite  completed 
my  calculation  I  don't  know — but  I  did  lock  it. 
And  here  I  am  back  again  at  my  Diary,  with 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  write  about. 
Oh,  the  weary  day  !  the  weary  day !  Will  no- 
thing happen  to  excite  me  a  little  in  this  horri- 
ble place  ? 

'' October  I2th. — The  all-important  letter  to  the 
newspaper  was  dispatched  by  the  post  last  night. 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  I  might  be 
honored  by  having  some  of  his  spare  attention 
bestowed  on  me  to-day.  Nothing  of  the  sort ! 
He  had  a  restless  night,  after  all  his  writing, 
and  got  up  with  his  head  aching,  and  his  spirits 
miserably  depressed.  When  he  is  in  this  state, 
his  favorite  remedy  is  to  return  to  his  old  vaga- 
bond habits,  and  go  roaming  away  by  himself 
nobody  knows  where.  He  went  through  the 
form  this  morning  (knowing  I  had  no  riding- 
habit)  of  offering  to  hire  a  little  broken-kneed 
brute  of  a  pony  for  me,  in  case  I  wished  to  ac- 
company him !  I  preferred  remaining  at  home. 
I  will  have  a  handsome  horse  and  a  handsome 
habit,  or  I  won't  ride  at  all.  He  went  away, 
without  attempting  to  persuade  me  to  change 
my  mind.    I  wouldn't  have  changed  it  of  course ; 


but  he  might  have  tried  to  persuade  me  all  the 
same. 

"  I  can  open  the  piano  in  his  absence — that 
is  one  comfort.  And  I  am  in  a  fine  humor  for 
playing — that  is  another.  There  is  a  sonata  of 
Beethoven's  (I  forget  the  number)  which  al- 
ways suggests  to  me  the  agony  of  lost  spirits 
in  a  place  of  torment.  Come,  my  fingers  and 
thumbs,  and  take  me  among  the  lost  spirits  this 
morning ! 

*'  October  13th. — Our  windows  look  out  on  the 
sea.  At  noon  to-day  we  saw  a  steamer  coming 
in  with  the  English  flag  flying.  Midwinter  has 
gone  to  the  port,  on  tlie  chance  that  this  may 
be  the  vessel  from  Gibraltar,  with  Armadale  on 
board. 

"  Two  o'clock. — It  is  the  vessel  from  Gibral- 
tar. Armadale  has  kept  his  engagement  to  join 
us  at  Naples.  Half  an  hour  since  he  walked 
into  the  room — having  contrived  to  miss  Mid- 
winter in  his  usual  blundering  way.  The  first 
two  questions  he  asked  me,  after  we  had  shaken 
hands,  were  whether  I  had  heard  from  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  and  whether  I  could  tell  him  any  news 
of  Miss  Milroy. 

"  October  IGt/i. — Two  days  missed  out  of  my 
Diary !  I  can  hardly  tell  why,  unless  it  is  that 
Armadale  irritates  me  beyond  all  endurance. 
The  mere  sight  of  him  takes  me  back  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.  I  fancy  I  must  have  been  afraid  of 
what  I  might  write  about  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  days,  if  I  indulged  myself  in  the 
dangerous  luxury  of  opening  these  pages. 

"  This  morning  I  am  afraid  of  nothing — and 
I  take  up  my  pen  again  accordingly. 

"Is  there  any  limit,  I  wonder,  to  the  brutish 
stupidity  of  some  men  ?  I  thought  I  had  dis- 
covered Armadale's  limit  when  I  was  his  neigh- 
bor in  Norfolk  ;  but  my  later  experience  at  Na- 
ples shows  me  that  I  was  wrong.  He  is  perpet- 
ually in  and  out  of  this  house  (crossing  over  to 
us  in  a  boat  from  the  hotel  at  Santa  Lucia,  Avhere 
he  sleeps) ;  and  he  has  exactly  two  subjects  of 
conversation — the  yacht  for  sale  in  the  harbor 
here,  and  Miss  Milroy.  Yes !  he  selects  me  as 
the  confidante  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the 
major's  daughter!  'It's  so  nice  to  talk  to  a 
woman  about  it !'  That  is  all  the  apology  he 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  for  appealing 
to  my  sympathies — my  sympathies ! — on  the  sub- 
ject of  'his  darling  Neelie,'  fifty  times  a  day. 
He  is  evidently  persuaded  (if  he  thinks  about  it 
at  all)  that  I  have  forgotten,  as  completely  as 
he  has  forgotten,  all  that  once  passed  between 
us,  when  I  was  first  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  Such 
an  utter  want  of  the  commonest  delicacy  and 
the  commonest  tact,  in  a  creature  who  is,  to  all 
appearance,  possessed  of  a  skin  and  not  a  hide, 
and  who  does,  unless  my  ears  deceive  me,  talk 
and  not  bray,  is  really  quite  incredible  when  one 
comes  to  think  of  it.  But  it  is,  for  all  that, 
quite  true.  He  asked  me — he  actually  asked 
me,  last  night — how  many  hundreds  a  year  the 
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wife  of  a  rich  man  could  spend  on  her  dress. 
'Don't  put  it  too  low,'  the  idiot  added,  with  his 
intolerable  grin.  '  Neelie  shall  be  one  of  the 
best-dressed  women  in  England  when  I  have 
married  her.'  And  this  to  me,  after  having 
had  him  at  my  feet,  and  then  losing  him  again 
througli  ]\[iss  Milroy!  This  to  me,  with  an  al- 
j)aca  gown  on,  and  a  husband  whose  income 
must  be  helped  by  a  newspaper! 

"  I  had  better  not  dwell  on  it  any  longer.  I 
had  better  think  and  write  of  something  else. 

"  The  yacht — as  a  relief  from  hearing  about 
Miss  Milroy,  I  declare  the  yacht  in  tlie  harbor 
is  quite  an  interesting  subject  to  me  !  She  (the 
men  call  a  vessel  '  She  ;'  and  I  suppose  if  the  | 
women  took  an  interest  in  such  things,  they  j 
would  call  a  vessel  '  He') ;  she  is  a  beautiful  j 
model ;  and  her  '  top-sides'  (whatever  they  may 
be)  are  especially  distinguished  by  being  built 
of  mahogany.  But,  with  these  merits,  she  has 
the  defect,  on  the  other  hand,  of  being  old — 
which  is  a  sad  drawback — and  the  crew  and  the 
sailing-master  have  been  'paid  off,'  and  sent 
home  to  England  —  which  is  additionally  dis- 
tressing. Still,  if  a  new  crew  and  a  new  sailing- 
master  can  be  picked  up  here,  such  a  beautiful 
creature  (with  all  her  drawbacks)  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  might  answer  to  hire  her  for  a 
cruise,  and  to  see  how  she  behaves.  (If  she  is 
of  inij  mind,  her  behavior  will  rather  astonish 
her  new  master!)  The  cruise  will  determine 
what  faults  she  has,  and  what  repairs,  through 
the  unlucky  circumstance  of  her  age,  she  really 
stands  in  need  of.  And  then  it  will  be  time  to 
settle  whether  to  buy  her  outright  or  not.  Such 
is  Armadale's  conversation,  when  he  is  not  talk- 
ing of  'his  darling  Neelie.'  And  Midwinter, 
who  can  steal  no  time  from  his  newspaper-work 
for  his  wife,  can  steal  hours  for  his  friend,  and 
can  offer  them  unreservedly  to  my  irresistible 
rival,  the  new  yacht. 

"I  shall  write  no  more  to-day.  If  so  lady- 
like a  person  as  I  am  could  feel  a  tigerish  tin- 
gling all  over  her  to  the  very  tips  of  her  fingers, 
I  should  suspect  myself  of  being  in  that  condi- 
tion at  the  present  moment.  But,  with  viy  man- 
ners and  accomplishments,  the  thing  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  We  all  know  that 
a  lady  has  no  passions. 

*'  October  17 th. — A  letter  for  Midwinter  this 
morning  from  the  slave-owners  —  I  mean  the 
newspaper-people  in  London — which  has  set 
him  at  work  again  harder  than  ever.  A  visit 
at  luncheon-time,  and  another  visit  at  dinner- 
time from  Armadale.  Conversation  at  luncheon 
al)out  the  yacht.  Conversation  at  dinner  about 
Miss  Milroy.  I  have  been  honored,  in  regard 
to  that  young  lady,  by  an  invitation  to  go  with 
Armadale  to-morrow  to  the  Toledo,  and  help 
him  to  buy  some  presents  for  the  beloved  object. 
I  didn't  liy  out  at  him — I  only  made  an  excuse. 
Can  words  express  tlie  astonishment  I  feel  at 
ray  own  patience  ?     No  words  can  express  it. 

"  October  ISt/t. — Armadale  came  to  breakfast 


this  morning,  by  way  of  catching  Midwinter  be- 
fore he  shuts  himself  up  over  his  work. 

"Conversation  the  same  as  yesterday's  con- 
versation at  lunch.  Armadale  has  made  his 
bargain  with  the  agent  for  hiring  the  yacht. 
The  agent  (compassionating  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  language)  has  helped  him  to  find  an  in- 
terpreter, but  can't  help  him  to  find  a  crew. 
The  interpreter  is  civil  and  willing,  but  doesn't 
understand  the  sea.  Midwinter's  assistance  is 
indispensable  ;  and  Midwinter  is  requested  (and 
consents  !)  to  work  harder  than  ever,  so  as  to 
make  time  for  helping  his  friend.  When  the 
crew  is  formed,  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
vessel  are  to  be  tried  by  a  cruise  to  Sicily,  with 
Midwinter  on  board  to  give  his  opinion.  Last- 
ly (in  case  she  should  feel  lonely),  the  ladies' 
cabin  is  most  obligingly  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Midwinter's  wife.  All  this  was  settled  at  the 
breakfast-table ;  and  it  ended  with  one  of  Ar- 
madale's neatly-turned  compliments,  addressed 
to  myself:  '  I  mean  to  take  Neelie  sailing  with 
me  when  we  are  married.  And  you  have  such 
good  taste,  3'ou  will  be  able  to  tell  me  every 
thing  the  ladies'  cabin  wants  between  that  time 
and  this.' 

"  If  some  women  bring  such  men  as  this  into 
the  world,  ought  other  women  to  allow  them  to 
live  ?     It  is  a  matter  of  opinion.     /  think  not. 

"  What  maddens  me  is  to  see,  as  I  do  see 
plainly,  that  Midwinter  finds  in  Armadale's 
company,  and  in  Arniadale's  new  yacht,  a  ref- 
uge from  7ne.  He  is  always  in  better  spirits 
when  Armadale  is  here.  He  forgets  me  in  Ar- 
madale almost  as  completely  as  he  forgets  me 
in  his  work.  And  I  bear  it !  Oh,  what  a  pat- 
tern wife,  what  an  excellent  Christian  I  am! 

"  October  Idth. — Nothing  new.  Yesterday 
over  again. 

' '  October  20th. — One  piece  of  news.  Mid- 
winter is  suffering  from  nervous  headache,  and 
is  working  in  spite  of  it,  to  make  time  for  his 
holiday  with  his  friend. 

"  October  21s/. — Midwinter  is  worse.  An- 
gry and  wild  and  unapproachable,  after  bad 
nights,  and  two  uninterrupted  days  at  his  desk. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  he  would  take 
the  warning,  and  leave  oft".  But  notiiing  warns 
him  now.  He  is  still  working  as  hard  as  ever 
for  Armadale's  sake.  How  much  longer  will 
my  patience  last  ? 

"  October  22<:/.— Signs,  last  night,  that  Mid- 
winter is  taxing  his  brains  beyond  what  his 
brains  will  bear.  When  he  did  fall  asleep  he 
was  frightfully  restless,  groaning  and  talking 
and  grinding  his  teeth.  Erom  some  of  the 
words  I  heard  he  seemed  at  one  time  to  be 
dreaming  of  his  life  when  he  was  a  boy,  roam- 
ing the  country  with  the  daiu^ing  dogs.  At  an- 
other time  he  was  back  again  witli  Armadale, 
imprisoned  all  niglit  on  the  wrecked  ship.  To- 
ward the  early  morning  hours  he  grew  quieter. 
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I  fell  asleep ;  and,  wakinp:  after  a  short  inter- 
val, found  myself  alone.  My  first  glance  round 
showed  me  a  light  burning  in  Midwinter's  dress- 
ing-room. I  rose  softly,  and  went  to  look  at 
him. 

"  He  was  seated  in  the  great,  ugly,  old-fash- 
ioned chair,  which  I  ordered  to  be  removed  into 
tiie  dressing-room  out  of  the  way  when  we  first 
came  here.  His  head  lay  back,  and  one  of  his 
hands  hung  listlessly  over  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
the  other  hand  was  on  his  lap.  I  stole  a  little 
nearer,  and  saw  that  exhaustion  had  overpow- 
ered him  while  he  was  either  reading  or  writing 
— for  there  were  books,  pons,  ink,  and  paper  on 
the  table  before  him.  What  had  he  got  up  to 
do  secretly  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  ?  I 
looked  closer  at  the  pai)ers  on  the  table.  They 
were  all  neatly  folded  (as  he  usually  keeps 
them),  with  one  exception — and  that  exception, 
lying  open  on  the  rest,  was  Mr.  Brock's  letter. 

"  I  looked  round  at  him  again,  after  making 
this  discovery,  and  then  noticed  for  the  first  time 
another  written  paper  lying  under  the  hand  that 
rested  on  his  lap.  There  was  no  moving  it  away 
without  the  risk  of  waking  him.  Part  of  the 
open  manuscript,  however,  was  not  covered  by 
his  hand,  I  looked  at  it  to  see  what  he  had 
secretly  stolen  away  to  read  besides  Mr.  Brock's 
letter — and  made  out  enough  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  the  Narrative  of  Armadale's  dream. 

"  That  second  discovery  sent  me  back  at  once 
to  my  bed — with  something  serious  to  think  of. 

"Traveling  through  France,  on  our  way  to 
this  place,  Midwinter's  shyness  was  conquered 
for  once  by  a  very  pleasant  man — an  Irish  doc- 
tor— whom  we  met  in  the  railway  carriage,  and 
who  quite  insisted  on  being  friendly  and  sociable 
with  us  all  through  the  day's  journey.  Finding 
that  Midwinter  was  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  our  traveling  companion  warned  him 
not  to  pass  too  many  hours  together  at  his  desk. 
'  Your  face  tells  me  more  than  you  think,'  the 
doctor  said.  *  If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  over- 
work your  brain  you  will  feel  it  sooner  than 
most  men.  When  you  find  your  nerves  playing 
you  strange  tricks  don't  neglect  this  warning — 
drop  your  pen.' 

"After  my  last  night's  discovery  in  the  dress- 
ing-room, it  looks  as  if  Midwinter's  nerves  were 
beginning  already  to  justify  the  doctor's  opinion 
of  them.  If  one  of  the  tricks  they  are  playing 
him  is  the  trick  of  tormenting  him  again  with 
his  old  superstitious  terrors,  there  will  be  a 
change  in  our  lives  here  before  long.  I  shall  wait 
curiously  to  see  whether  the  convictions  that  we 
two  are  destined  to  bring  fatal  danger  to  Arma- 
dale takes  possession  of  Midwinter's  mind  once 
more.  If  it  does,  I  know  what  will  happen. 
He  will  not  stir  a  step  toward  helping  his  friend 
to  find  a  crew  for  his  yacht ;  and  he  will  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  sail  with  Armadale,  or  to  let  me 
sail  with  him,  on  the  trial  cruise. 

"  October  23c?.— Mr.  Brock's  letter  has,  ap- 
parently, not  lost  its  influence  yet,  Midwinter  is 
working  again  to-day,  and  is  as  anxious  as  ever 


for  the  holiday-time  that  he  is  to  pass  with  his 
friend. 

"  Two  o^clock. — Armadale  here  as  usual ;  ea- 
ger to  know  when  Midwinter  will  be  at  his  serv- 
ice. No  definite  answer  to  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion yet — seeing  that  it  all  depends  on  Midwin- 
ter's capacity  to  continue  at  his  desk.  Armadale 
sat  down  disappointed — he  yawned,  and  put  his 
great  clumsy  hands  in  his  pockets.  I  took  up 
a  book.  The  brute  didn't  understand  that  I 
wanted  to  be  left  alone ;  he  began  again  on  the 
unendurable  subject  of  Miss  Milroy,  and  of  all 
the  fine  things  she  was  to  have  when  he  married 
her.  Her  own  riding  horse ;  her  own  pony- 
carriage  ;  her  own  beautiful  little  sitting-room 
up  stairs  at  the  great  house,  and  so  on.  All 
that  I  might  have  had  once  Miss  Milroy  is  to 
have  it  now — if  I  let  her. 

"  Six  o'clock, — More  of  the  everlasting  Arma- 
dale !  Half  an  hour  since  Midwinter  came  in 
from  his  writing,  giddy  and  exhausted.  I  had 
been  pining  all  day  for  a  little  music,  and  I  knew 
they  were  giving  Xorina  at  the  theatre  here.  It 
struck  me  that  an  hour  or  two  at  the  oi)cra  might 
do  Midwinter  good  as  well  as  me ;  and  I  said, 
'  Why  not  take  a  box  at  the  San  Carlo  to-night?' 
He  answered  in  a  dull,  uninterested  manner, 
tliat  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  a  box. 
Armadale  was  present,  and  flourished  his  well- 
filled  purse  in  his  usual  insufferable  way.  */'w 
rich  enough,  old  boy,  and  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.'  With  those  words  he  took  up  his  hat, 
and  trampled  out  on  his  great  elephant's  feet,  to 
get  the  box.  I  looked  after  him  from  the  win- 
dow as  he  went  down  the  street.  '  Your  wid- 
ow, with  her  twelve  hundred  a  year,'  I  thought 
to  myself,  *  might  take  a  box  at  the  San  Carlo 
whenever  she  pleased,  without  being  beholden 
to  any  body.'  The  empty-headed  wretch  whis- 
tled as  he  went  his  way  to  the  theatre,  and  tossed 
his  loose  silver  magnificently  to  every  beggar 
who  ran  after  him. 

^'■Midnight. — lam  alone  again  at  last.  Have 
I  nerve  enough  to  write  the  history  of  this  terri- 
ble evening,  just  as  it  has  passed  ?  I  have  nerve 
enough,  at  any  rate,  to  turn  to  a  new  leaf,  and 
try. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DIARY — continued. 

"We  went  to  the  San  Carlo.  Armadale's 
stupidity  showed  itself,  even  in  such  a  simple 
matter  as  taking  a  box.  He  had  confounded 
an  opera  with  a  play,  and  had  chosen  a  box 
close  to  the  stage,  with  the  idea  that  one's  chief 
object  at  a  musical  performance  is  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  singers  as  plainly  as  possible  !  For- 
tunately for  our  ears,  Bellini's  lovely  melodies 
are  for  the  most  part  tenderly  and  delicately 
accompanied — or  the  orchestra  might  have  deaf- 
ened us. 
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*'  I  sat  back  in  the  box  at  first,  well  out  of 
sight;  for  it  was  impossible  to  be  sure  that 
some  of  my  old  friends  of  former  days  at  Naples 
miglit  not  be  in  the  theatre.  But  the  sweet  mu- 
sic gradually  tempted  mc  out  of  my  seclusion. 
I  was  so  charmed  and  interested  that  I  leaned 
forward  without  knowing  it,  and  looked  at  the 
stage. 

"I  was  made  aware  of  my  own  imprudence 
by  a  discovery  which,  for  the  moment,  literally 
cliilled  my  blood.  One  of  the  singers  among 
the  chorus  of  Druids  was  looking  at  me,  while 
he  sang  with  the  rest.  His  head  was  disguised 
in  the  long  white  hair,  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
face  was  completely  covered  with  the  flowing 
white  beard,  proper  to  the  character.  But  the 
eyes  with  which  he  looked  at  me  were  the  eyes 
of  the  one  man  on  earth  whom  I  have  most  rea- 
son to  dread  were  seeing  again — Manuel ! 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  my  smelling-bottle,  I 
believe  I  should  have  lost  my  senses.  As  it 
was  I  drew  back  again  into  the  shadow.  Even 
Armadale  noticed  the  sudden  change  in  me ;  he, 
as  well  as  Midwinter,  asked  if  I  was  ill.  I  said 
I  felt  the  heat,  but  hoped  I  should  be  better 
I>resently — and  then  leaned  back  in  the  box, 
and  tried  to  rally  my  courage.  I  succeeded  in 
recovering  self-possession  enough  to  be  able  to 
look  again  at  the  stage  (without  showing  my- 
self) the  next  time  the  chorus  appeared.  There 
was  the  man  again !  But  to  my  infinite  relief 
he  never  once  looked  toward  our  box  a  second 
time.  This  welcome  indifference  on  his  part 
lielped  to  satisfy  me  that  I  had  seen  an  ex- 
traordinary accidental  resemblance,  and  nothing 
more.  I  still  held  to  this  conclusion,  after  hav- 
ing had  leisure  to  think ;  but  my  mind  would 
be  more  completely  at  ease  than  it  is  if  I  had 
seen  the  rest  of  the  man's  face,  Avithout  the  stage 
disguises  that  hid  it  from  all  investigation. 

"When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  first  act  there 
was  a  tiresome  ballet  to  be  performed  (according 
to  the  absurd  Italian  custom)  before  the  opera 
went  on.  Though  I  had  got  over  my  first  fright, 
I  had  been  far  too  seriously  startled  to  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  theatrs.  I  dreaded  all  sorts  of 
impossible  accidents  ;  and  when  Midwinter  and 
Armadale  put  the  question  to  me  I  told  them  I 
was  not  well  enough  to  stay  through  the  rest  of 
the  performance. 

"At  the  door  of  the  theatre  Armadale  pro- 
posed to  say  good-night.  But  Midwinter — evi- 
dently dreading  the  evening  with  me — asked  him 
to  come  back  to  supper,  if  I  had  no  objection. 
I  said  tlie  necessary  words,  and  we  all  three  re- 
turned together  to  this  house. 

"Ten  minutes  quiet  in  my  own  room  (assist- 
ed by  a  little  dose  of  Eau-de-Cologne  and  water) 
restored  me  to  myself.  I  joined  the  men  at  the 
snppcr-ta])le.  They  received  iwy.  apologies  for 
taking  them  away  from  the  opera,  Avith  the  com- 
jilimentary  assurance  that  I  had  not  cost  either 
of  them  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  his  own  pleas- 
ure. Midwinter  declared  that  he  was  too  com- 
]iletely  worn  out  to  care  for  any  thing  but  the 
two  great  blessings  unattainable  at  the  theatre. 


of  quiet  and  fresh  air.  Armadale  said — with  an 
Englishman's  exasperating  pride  in  his  own  stu- 
pidity wherever  a  matter  of  Art  is  concerned — 
that  he  couldn't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  per- 
formance. The  princi])al  disappointment,  he 
was  good  enough  to  add,  was  mine,  for  I  evi- 
dently understood  foreign  music  and  enjoyed  it. 
Ladies  generally  did.    His  darling  little  Neelie — 

"  I  was  in  no  humor  to  be  persecuted  with 
his  'Darling  Neelie,'  after  what  I  had  gone 
through  at  the  theatre.  It  might  have  been 
the  irritated  state  of  my  nerves,  or  it  might  have 
been  the  Eau-de-Cologne  flying  to  my  head, 
but  the  bare  mention  of  the  girl  seemed  to  set 
me  in  a  flame.  I  tried  to  turn  Armadale's  at- 
tention in  the  direction  of  the  supper-table.  He 
was  much  obliged,  but  he  had  no  appetite  for 
more.  I  offered  him  wine  next — the  wine  of  the 
country,  which  is  all  that  our  poverty  allows  us 
to  place  on  our  table.  He  was  much  obliged 
again.  The  foreign  wine  was  very  little  more 
to  his  taste  than  the  foreign  music  ;  but  he 
would  take  some  because  I  asked  him  ;  and 
he  would  drink  my  health  in  the  old-fashioned 
way — with  his  best  wishes  for  the  happy  time 
when  we  should  all  meet  again  at  Thorpe- Am- 
brose, and  when  there  would  be  a  mistress  to 
welcome  me  at  the  great  house. 

"Was  he  mad  to  persist  in  this  way?  No ; 
his  face  answered  for  him  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  making  himself  particularly 
agreeable  to  me. 

"I  looked  at  Midwinter.  He  might  have 
seen  some  reason  for  interfering  to  change  the 
conversation  if  he  had  looked  at  me  in  return. 
But  he  sat  silent  in  his  chair,  irritable  and  over- 
worked, with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  thinking. 

"  I  got  up  and  Avent  to  the  window.  Still 
impenetrable  to  a  sense  of  his  own  clumsiness, 
Armadale  followed  me.  If  I  had  been  strong 
enough  to  toss  him  out  of  the  window  into  the 
sea  I  should  certainly  have  done  it  that  moment. 
Not  being  strong  enough  I  looked  steadily  at  the 
view  over  the  bay,  and  gave  him  a  hint,  the  broad- 
est and  rudest  I  could  think  of,  to  go. 

"  'A  lovely  night  for  a  walk,'  I  said,  '  if  you 
are  tempted  to  walk  back  to  the  hotel,' 

"  I  doubt  if  he  heard  me.  At  any  rate  I  pro- 
duced no  sort  of  effect  on  him.  He  stood  star- 
ing sentimentally  at  the  moonlight,  and — there 
is  really  no  other  word  to  exi)ress  it — hleic  a 
sigh.  I  felt  a  presentiment  of  what  was  com- 
ing, unless  I  stopped  his  mouth  by  speaking  first. 

"'With  all  your  fondness  for  England,'  I 
said,  'you  must  own  that  we  have  no  such 
moonlight  as  that  at  home.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  A'acantlyand  blew  another 
sigh. 

"  'I  wonder  whether  it's  as  fine  to-night  in 
England  as  it  is  here?'  he  said.  'I  wonder 
whether  my  dear  little  girl  at  home  is  looking 
at  the  moonlight  and  thinking  of  mk  ?' 

"  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  flew  out  at 
him  at  last. 

"'Good  IleaA-ens,  Mr.  Armadale!'  I  ex- 
claimed, 'is  there  only  one  subject  worth  men- 
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tioning,  in  the  narrow  little  world  you  live  in  ? 
I'm  sick  to  death  of  Miss  Milroy.  Do  pray  talk 
of  something  else!' 

"His  great  broad  stupid  face  colored  up  to 
the  roots  of  his  hideous  yellow  hair.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,'  he  stammered,  with  a  kind  of 
sulky  surprise.  '  I  didn't  suppose — '  He  stopped 
confusedly,  and  looked  from  me  to  Midwinter. 
I  understood  what  the  look  meant.  '  I  didn't 
suppose  she  could  be  jealous  of  Miss  Milroy  aft- 
er marrying  you  P  That — I  am  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  it — that  is  what  he  would  have  said  to 
Midwinter  if  I  had  left  them  alone  together  in 
the  room. 

"As  it  was,  Midwinter  had  heard  us.  Be- 
fore I  could  speak  again — before  Armadale  could 
add  another  word — he  finished  his  friend's  un- 
completed sentence  in  a  tone  that  I  now  heard, 
and  with  a  look  that  I  now  saw,  for  the  first 
time. 

"'You  didn't  suppose,  Allan,'  he  said,  'that 
a  lady's  temper  could  be  so  easily  provoked.' 

"The  first  bitter  word  of  irony,  the  first  hard 
look  of  contemj)!  I  had  ever  had  from  him. 
And  Armadale  the  cause  of  it ! 

"  My  anger  suddenly  left  me.  Something 
came  in  its  place  which  steadied  me  in  an  in- 
stant, and  took  me  silently  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  sat  down  alone.  I  had  a  few  minutes  of 
thought  with  myself,  which  I  don't  choose  to  put 
into  words,  even  in  these  secret  pages,  I  got 
up  and  unlocked — never  mind  what.  I  went 
round  to  Midwinter's  side  of  the  bed  and  took 
— no  matter  what  I  took.  The  last  thing  I  did 
before  I  left  my  room  was  to  look  at  my  watch. 
It  was  half  past  ten — Armadale's  usual  time  for 
leaving  us.  I  went  back  at  once  and  joined  the 
two  men  again. 

"I  approached  Armadale  good-humoredly, 
and  said  to  him — 

"  No !  It  makes  my  head  burn,  and  sets  my 
hands  trembling  again  to  think  of  it.  Reckless 
as  I  am  now  about  the  future,  still  I  can't  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  recall  what  happened  in  tlie 
course  of  the  next  hour — the  hour  between  half 
past  ten  and  half  past  eleven.  Can  I  take  up 
my  story  again,  I  wonder,  at  the  time  when  Ar- 
madale had  left  us  ?  Can  I  tell  what  took  place 
between  Midwinter  and  me  in  our  own  room? 
Why  should  I  try  ?  There  is  no  fear  of  my  for- 
getting such  words  as  we  said  to  each  other  to- 
night. Why  agitate  myself  by  writing  them 
down?  I  don't  know!  Why  do  I  keep  a  di- 
ary at  all  ?  Why  did  the  clever  thief  the  other 
day  (in  the  English  newspapers)  keep  the  very 
thing  to  convict  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  record  of 
every  thing  he  stole?  Why  are  we  not  perfectly 
reasonable  in  all  that  we  do  ?  Why  am  I  not  al- 
ways on  my  guard,  and  never  inconsistent  with 
myself,  like  a  wicked  character  in  a  novel? 
Why?  why?  why? 

"  I  don't  care  why !  I  must  write  down  what 
happened  between  Midwinter  and  me  to-night 
because  I  must.  There's  a  reason  that  nobody 
can  answer — myself  included. 

*  *  «  «  4(  >|e 
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"It  was  half  past  eleven.  I  had  put  on  my 
dressing-gown  and  had  just  sat  down  to  arrange 
my  hair  for  the  night,  when  I  was  surprised  by  a 
knock  at  the  door — and  Midwinter  came  in. 

"He  Avas  frightfully  pale.  His  eyes  looked 
at  me  with  a  terrible  despair  in  them.  He  never 
answered  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his 
coming  in  so  much  sooner  than  usual ;  he 
wouldn't  even  tell  me,  when  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  Avas  ill.  Pointing  peremptorily  to 
the  chair  from  which  I  had  risen  on  his  entering 
the  room,  he  told  me  to  sit  down  again ;  and 
then  after  a  moment,  added  these  words: — 'I 
have  something  serious  to  say  to  you.' 

"I  thought  of  what  had  happened  between 
the  half  hour  past  ten  and  the  half  hour  ])ast 
eleven — and  the  deadly  sickness  of  terror,  which 
I  never  felt  at  the  time,  came  upon  me  now.  I 
felt  his  influence  exactly  as  I  felt  it  on  the  night 
when  we  were  alone  together  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  I  sat  down 
again,  as  I  had  been  told,  without  speaking  to 
him,  and  without  looking  at  him. 

' '  He  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
then  came  and  stood  over  me. 

"  'If  Allan  comes  here  to-morrow,'  he  began, 
'and  if  you  see  him — ' 

"His  voice  faltered  and  he  said  no  more. 
There  was  some  dreadful  grief  at  his  heart  that 
was  trying  to  master  him.  But  there  are  times 
when  his  will  is  a  will  of  iron.  He  took  anoth- 
er turn  in  the  room  and  crushed  it  down.  He 
came  back  and  stood  over  me  again. 

"'When  Allan  comes  here  to-morrow,'  he 
resumed,  'let  him  come  into  my  room,  if  he 
Avants  to  see  me.  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  finish  the  work  I  now  have  on  hand 
as  soon  as  I  had  hoped,  and  that  he  must,  there- 
fore, arrange  to  find  a  crew  for  the  yacht  without 
any  assistance  on  my  part.  If  he  comes  in  his  dis- 
appointment to  appeal  to  you.  give  him  no  hope 
of  my  being  free  in  time  to  help  him  if  he  waits. 
Encourage  him  to  take  the  best  assistance  he 
can  get  from  strangers,  and  to  set  about  man- 
ning the  yacht  without  any  further  delay.  The 
more  occupation  he  has  to  keep  him  away  from 
this  house,  and  the  less  you  encourage  him  to 
stay  here,  if  he  does  come,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.  Don't  forget  that,  and  don't  forget  one 
last  direction  which  I  have  now  to  give  you. 
When  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea,  and  when  Al- 
lan invites  us  to  sail  with  him,  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  should  positively  decline  to  go.  He  will  try 
to  make  you  change  your  mind — for  I  shall  of 
course  decline,  on  my  side,  to  leave  you  in  this 
strange  house  and  in  this  foreign  country,  by 
yourself.  No  matter  what  he  says,  let  nothing 
persuade  you  to  alter  your  decision.  Refuse, 
positively  and  finally !  Refuse,  I  insist  on  it, 
to  set  your  foot  on  the  new  yacht ! ' 

"  He  ended  quietly  and  firmly — with  no  falter- 
ing in  his  voice,  and  no  signs  of  hesitation  or  re- 
lenting in  his  face.  The  sense  of  surprise  which 
I  might  otherwise  have  felt  at  the  strange  words 
he  had  addressed  to  me  was  lost  in  the  sense  of 
relief  that  they  brought  to  my  mind.   The  dread 
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of  those  other  ivords  that  I  had  expected  to  hear 
from  him  left  me  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
I  could  look  at  him — I  could  speak  to  him  once 
more. 

"'You  may  depend,'  I  answered,  'on  my 
doing  exactly  what  you  order  me  to  do.  Must 
I  obey  you  blindly  ?  Or  may  I  know  your  rea- 
son for  the  extraordinary  directions  you  have 
just  given  to  me?' 

"  His  face  darkened,  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
other  side  of  my  dressing-table  with  a  heavy, 
hopeless  sigh. 

"'You  may  know  the  reason,' he  said,  'if 
you  wish  it.'  He  waited  a  little  and  consid- 
ered. '  You  have  a  right  to  know  the  reason,' 
he  returned,  '  for  you  yourself  are  concerned  in 
it.'  He  waited  a  little  again,  and  again  went 
on.  '  I  can  only  explain  the  strange  request  I 
have  just  made  to  you  in  one  way,'  he  said.  '  I 
can  only  make  myself  understood  by  recalling 
what  happened  in  the  next  room,  before  Allan 
left  us  to-night.' 

"He  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  ex- 
pressions in  his  face.  At  one  moment  I  thought 
he  felt  pity  for  me.  At  another  it  seemed  more 
like  horror  of  me.  I  began  to  feel  frightened 
again  ;  I  waited  for  his  next  words  in  silence. 

"  'I  know  that  I  have  been  working  too  hard 
lately,'  he  went  on,  'and  that  my  nerves  are 
sadly  shaken.  It  is  possible,  in  the  state  I  am 
in  now,  that  I  may  have  unconsciously  misinter- 
preted or  distorted  the  circumstances  that  really 
took  place.  You  will  do  me  a  favor  if  you  will 
test  my  recollection  of  what  has  happened  by 
your  own.  If  my  fancy  has  exaggerated  any 
thing,  if  my  memory  is  playing  me  false  any 
where,  I  entreat  you  to  stop  me,  and  tell  me  of 
it.  No  words  can  say  what  a  relief  it  would  be 
to  my  mind  if  you  could  satisfy  me  that  I  have 
deluded  myself,  in  any  important  respect,  as  to 
what  took  place  in  the  other  room  an  hour 
since.' 

' '  I  commanded  myself  sufficiently  to  ask  what 
the  circumstances  were  to  which  he  referred, 
and  in  what  way  I  was  personally  concerned  in 
them. 

"'You  were  personally  concerned  in  them 
in  this  way,'  he  answered.  '  The  circumstances 
to  which  I  refer  began  with  your  speaking  to 
Allan  about  Miss  Milroy,  in  what  I  thought  a 
very  inconsiderate  and  very  impatient  manner. 
I  am  afraid  I  spoke  just  as  petulantly  on  my 
side — and  I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I  said  to 
you  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment.  You  left 
the  room.  After  a  short  absence  you  came  back 
again  and  made  a  perfectly  proper  apology  to 
Allan,  which  he  received  with  his  usual  kindness 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  While  this  went  on 
you  and  he  were  both  standing  ])y  the  supper- 
table,  and  Allan  resumed  some  conversation 
whicli  iiad  already  passed  between  you  about 
the  Neapolitan  wine.  He  said  he  thought  he 
should  learn  to  like  it  in  time,  and  he  asked 
leave  to  take  anotlier  glass  of  the  wine  we  had 
on  tlie  tabic.        Am  I  riglit  so  far?' 

Tiie  words  almost  died  on   my  lips;  but  I 


forced  them  out,  and  answered  him  that  he  was 
right  so  fiir. 

"  'You  took  the  flask  out  of  Allan's  hand,'  he 
proceeded.  '  You  said  to  him,  good-humoredly, 
"You  know  you  don't  really  like  the  wine,  Mr. 
Armadale.  Let  me  make  you  something  which 
may  be  more  to  your  taste.  I  have  a  recipe  of 
my  own  for  lemonade.  Will  you  favor  me  by 
trying  it?"  In  those  words  you  made  your  pro- 
posal to  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  Did  he  also 
ask  leave  to  look  on  and  learn  how  the  lemon- 
ade was  made?  and  did  you  tell  him  that  he 
would  only  confuse  you,  and  that  you  would 
give  him  the  recipe  in  writing,  if  he  wanted 
it?' 

"This  time  the  words  did  really  die  on  my 
lips.  I  could  only  bow  my  head,  and  answer 
'  Yes'  mutely  in  that  way.    Midwinter  went  on  : 

"  'Allan  laughed,  and  went  to  the  window  to 
look  out  at  the  Bay'  (were  the  next  woids  he 
said),  '  and  I  went  Avith  him.  After  a  while 
Allan  remarked,  jocosely,  that  the  mere  sound 
of  the  liquids  you  were  pouring  out  made  him 
thirsty.  When  lie  said  this  I  turned  round 
from  the  Avindow.  I  approached  you  and  said 
the  lemonade  took  a  long  time  to  make.  You 
touched  me  as  I  was  walking  away  again,  and 
handed  me  the  tumbler  filled  to  the  brim.  At 
the  same  time  Allan  turned  round  from  the 
window,  and  I,  in  my  turn,  handed  the  tumbler 
to  MvK — Is  there  any  mistake  so  far?' 

"The  quick  throbbing  of  my  heart  almost 
choked  me.  I  could  just  shake  my  head — I 
could  do  no  moi>e. 

"  'I  saw  Allan  raise  the  tumbler  to  his  lips. 
— Did  you  see  it  ?  I  saw  his  face  turn  white  in 
an  instant. — Did  you  f  I  saw  the  glass  fall  from 
his  hand  on  the  floor !  I  saw  him  stagger,  and 
caught  him  before  he  fell.  Are  these  things 
true?  For  God's  sake  search  your  memory, 
and  tell  me — are  these  things  true  ?' 

"  The  throbbing  at  my  heart  seemed,  for  one 
breathless  instant,  to  stop.  The  next  moment 
something  fiery,  something  maddening,  flew 
through  me.  I  started  to  my  feet,  with  my 
temples  in  a  flame,  reckless  of  all  consequen- 
ces, desperate  enough  to  say  any  thing. 

"  '  Your  questions  are  an  insult !  Your  looks 
are  an  insult !'  I  burst  out.  '■  Do  you  think  I  tried 
to  poison  liini?'' 

"The  words  rushed  out  of  my  lips  in  spite 
of  me.  They  Avere  the  last  Avords  under  heaven 
that  an};  woman,  in  such  a  situation  as  mine, 
ought  to  have  spoken.     And  yet  I  spoke  them ! 

"He  rose  in  alarm,  and  gaA'C  me  my  smell- 
ing-bottle. '  Hush,  hush  !'  he  said.  '  You,  too, 
are  overwrought — you,  too,  are  over-excited  by 
all  that  has  haj)pened  to-night.  You  arc  talk- 
ing Avildly  and  shockingly.  Good  God!  hoAv 
can  you  have  so  utterly  misunderstood  me  ? 
Compose  yourself ;  pray,  compose  yourself.' 

"He  might  as  Avell  haA^e  told  a  Avild  animal 
to  compose  herself.  Having  been  mad  enough 
to  say  the  Avords,  I  Avas  mad  cnougli  next  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  of  the  lemonade,  in  spite  of 
his  entreaties  to  me  to  be  silent. 
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"  '  I  told  you  what  I  had  put  in  the  glass  the 
moment  Mr.  Armadale  fainted.'  I  went  on,  in- 
sisting furiously  on  defending  myself,  when  no 
attack  was  made  on  me.  '  I  told  you  I  had 
taken  the  flask  of  brandy  which  you  keep  at 
your  bedside,  and  mixed  some  of  it  with  the 
lemonade.  How  could  I  know  that  he  had  a 
nervous  horror  of  the  smell  and  taste  of  brandy? 
Didn't  he  say  to  me  himself  when  he  came  to 
his  senses,  "It's  my  fault;  I  ought  to  have 
warned  you  to  put  no  brandy  in  it?"  Didn't 
he  remind  you  afterward  of  the  time  when  you 
and  he  were  in  the  Isle  of  Man  together,  and 
when  the  Doctor  there  innocently  made  the 
same  mistake  with  him  that  I  made  to-night?' 

"I  laid  a  great  stress  on  my  innocence — and 
with  the  same  reason,  too.  Whatever  else  I 
maybe  I  pride  myself  on  not  being  a  hypocrite. 
I  was  innocent — so  far  as  the  brandy  was  con- 
cerned. I  had  put  it  into  the  lemonade,  in  pure 
ignorance  of  Armadale's  nervous  peculiarity,  to 
disguise  the  taste  of — never  mind  what!  An- 
other of  the  things  I  pride  myself  on  is,  that  I 
never  wander  from  my  subject.  What  Midwin- 
ter said  next  is  what  I  ought  to  be  writing  about 
now. 

"He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  as  if  he 
thought  I  had  taken  leave  of  my  senses.  Then 
he  came  round  to  my  side  of  the  table,  and  stood 
over  me  again. 

"  '  If  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you  that  you 
are  entirely  misinterpreting  my  motives,'  he 
said,  'and  that  I  haven't  an  idea  of  blaming 
you  in  this  matter,  read  this.' 

"  He  took  a  paper  from  the  breast-pocket  of 
his  coat,  and  spread  it  open  under  my  eyes.  It 
was  the  Narrative  of  Armadale's  Dream. 

"  In  an  instant  the  whole  weight  on  my  mind 
was  lifted  off  it.  I  felt  mistress  of  myself  again 
— I  understood  him  at  last. 

"'Do  you  know  what  this  is?'  he  asked. 
'  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  about  Allan's  Dream?  I  told  you 
then  that  two  out  of  the  three  Visions  had  al- 
ready come  true.  I  tell  you  now  that  the 
third  Vision  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  house  to- 
night.' 

"  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
script, and  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  lines 
that  he  wished  me  to  read. 

"I  read  these,  or  nearly  these  words  from 
the  Narrative  of  the  Dream,  as  Midwinter  had 
taken  it  down  from  Armadale's  own  lijjs : 

"  'The  darkness  opened  for  the  third  time, 
and  showed  me  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  and  the 
Shadow  of  the  Woman  together.  The  Man- 
Shadow  was  the  nearest ;  the  Woman-Shadow 
stood  back.  From  where  she  stood  I  heard  a 
sound  like  the  pouring  out  of  a  liquid  softly.  I 
saw  her  touch  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  with  one 
hand,  and  give  him  a  glass  with  the  other.  He 
took  the  glass  and  handed  it  to  me.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  I  put  it  to  my  lips  a  deadly  faintness 
overcame  me.  When  I  recovered  my  senses 
again  the  Shadows  had  vanished,  and  the  Vision 
was  at  an  end.' 


"For  the  moment  I  was  as  completely  stag- 
gered by  this  extraordinary  coincidence  as  Mid- 
winter liimself. 

"He  put  one  hand  on  the  open  Narrative, 
and  laid  the  other  heavily  on  my  arm. 

"  '  A'bu;  do  you  understand  my  motive  in 
coming  here  ?'  he  asked.  ^Now  do  you  see  that 
the  last  hope  I  had  to  cling  to  was  the  hope  that 
your  memory  of  the  night's  events  might  prove 
my  memory  to  be  wrong?  Now  do  you  know 
why  I  won't  help  Allan?  Why  I  won't  sail 
with  him  ?  Why  I  am  plotting  and  lying, 
and  making  you  plot  and  lie  too,  to  keep  the 
best  and  dearest  friend  I  have  out  of  the  house  ?' 

"  '  Have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Brock's  letter?'  I 
asked. 

"  He  struck  his  hand  passionately  on  the 
open  manuscript.  '  If  Mr.  Brock  had  lived 
to  see  what  we  have  seen  to-night  he  would 
have  felt  what  I  feel,  he  would  have  said  what 
I  say!'  His  voice* sank  mysteriously,  and  his 
great  black  eyes  glittered  at  me  as  he  made  that 
answer.  'Thrice  the  Shadows  of  the  Vision 
warned  Allan  in  his  sleep,'  he  went  on;  'and 
thrice  those  Shadows  have  been  embodied  in  the 
after-time  by  You  and  by  Me  !  You,  and  no 
other,  stood  in  the  Woman's  place  at  the  pool. 
I,  and  no  other,  stood  in  the  Man's  place  at  the 
window.  And  you  and  I  together,  when  the 
last  Vision  shaded  the  Shadows  together,  stand 
in  the  Man's  place  and  the  Woman's  place  still ! 
For  this  the  miserable  day  dawned  when  you  and 
I  first  met.  For  tliis  your  influence  drew  me  to 
you  when  my  better  angel  warned  me  to  fly  the 
sight  of  your  face.  There  is  a  curse  on  our 
lives !  there  is  a  fatality  in  our  footsteps !  Al- 
lan's future  depends  on  his  separation  from  us 
at  once  and  forever.  Drive  him  from  the  place 
we  live  in,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  Force  him 
among  strangers ;  the  worst  and  wickedest  of 
them  will  be  more  harmless  to  him  than  we  arc ! 
Let  his  yacht  sail,  though  he  goes  on  his  knees 
to  ask  us,  Avithout  You  and  without  Me — and 
let  him  know  how  I  loved  him  in  another  world 
than  this,  where  the  wicked  cease  from  trou- 
bling, and  the  weary  are  at  rest!' 

"His  grief  conquered  him — his  voice  broke 
into  a  sob  when  he  spoke  those  last  words.  He 
took  the  Narrative  of  the  Dream  from  the  table, 
and  left  the  room. 

"  As  I  heard  his  door  locked  between  us  my 
mind  went  back  to  what  he  had  said  to  me  about 
myself.  In  remembering  the  miserable  day  when 
we  first  saw  each  other,  and  '  the  better  angel' 
that  had  warned  him  to  '  fly  the  sight  of  my 
face'  I  forgot  all  else.  It  doesn't  matter  what  I 
felt.  I  wouldn't  own  it  even  if  I  had  a  friend 
to  speak  to.  Who  cares  for  the  misery  of  such 
a  woman  as  I  am — who  believes  in  it  ?  Besides, 
he  spoke  under  the  influence  of  the  mad  super- 
stition that  has  got  possession  of  him  again. 
There  is  every  excuse  for  him — there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  me.  If  I  can't  help  being  fond  of  him 
through  it  all  I  must  take  the  consequences  and 
suffer.  I  deserve  to  suffer ;  I  deserve  neither 
love  nor  pity  from  any  body.     Good  Heavens, 
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what  a  fool  I  am !  And  how  unnatural  all  this 
would  be  if  it  Avas  written  in  a  book ! 

"It  has  struck  one.  I  can  hear  Midwinter 
still,  walking,  and  moving,  and  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  his  room. 

"He  is  thinking,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  can 
think  too !  What  am  I  to  do  next  ?  I  shall 
wait  and  see.  Events  take  odd  turns,  some- 
times— and  events  may  justify  the  fatalism  of 
the  amiable  man  in  the  next  room,  who  curses 
the  day  when  he  first  saw  my  face.  He  may 
live  to  curse  it  for  other  reasons  than  he  has 
now.  If  I  am  the  Woman  pointed  at  in  the 
Dream  there  will  be  another  temptation  put  in 
my  way  before  long — and  there  will  be  no  bran- 
dy in  Armadale's  lemonade  if  I  mix  it  for  him 
a  second  time. 

"  October  24ctJi. — Barely  twelve  hours  have 
passed  since  I  wrote  my  yesterday's  entry,  and 
that  other  temptation  has  come,  tried,  and  con- 
quered me  already ! 

"This  time  there  was  no  alternative.  Instant 
exposure  and  ruin  stared  me  in  the  foce — I  had 
no  choice  but  to  yield  in  my  own  defense.  In 
plainer  words  still,  it  was  no  accidental  resem- 
blance that  startled  me  at  the  theatre  last  night. 
The  chorus-singer  at  the  opera  was  Manuel  him- 
self. 

"Not  ten  minutes  after  Midwinter  had  left 
the  sitting-room  for  his  study  the  Avoman  of  the 
house  came  in  with  a  dirty  little  three-cornered 
note  in  her  hand.  One  look  at  the  writing  on 
the  address  was  enough.  He  had  recognized  me 
in  the  box  ;  and  the  ballet  between  the  acts  of 
the  opera  had  given  him  time  to  trace  me  home. 
I  drew  that  plain  conclusion  in  the  moment  that 
elapsed  before  I  opened  the  letter.  It  informed 
me,  in  two  lines,  that  he  was  waiting  in  a  by- 
street, leading  to  the  beach ;  and  that  if  I  fail- 
ed to  make  my  appearance  in  ten  minutes  he 
should  interpret  my  absence  as  an  invitation  to 
him  to  call  at  the  house. 

"What  I  went  through  yesterday  must  have 
hardened  me,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  after 
reading  the  letter  I  felt  more  like  the  woman  I 
once  was  than  I  have  felt  for  months  past.  I 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
left  the  house  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

"He  Avas  Avaiting  for  me  at  the  entrance  to 
the  street. 

"In  the  instant  Avhen  Ave  stood  face  to  face, 
all  my  Avretched  life  Avith  him  came  back  to  me. 
I  thought  of  my  trust  that  he  had  betrayed ;  I 
thought  of  the  cruel  mockery  of  a  marriage  that 
he  had  practiced  on  me,  Avhen  he  knew  that  he 
had  a  Avife  living ;  I  thought  of  the  'time  Avhen  I 
had  felt  despair  enough  at  his  desertion  of  me 
to  attempt  my  OAvn  life.  When  I  recalled  all 
this,  and  when  the  comparison  between  Midwin- 
ter and  tlic  mean,  miserable  villain  Avhom  I  had 
once  believed  in  forced  itself  into  my  mind,  I 
knew  for  the  first  time  Avhat  a  Avoman  feels  Avhen 
every  atom  of  respect  for  herself  has  left  her. 
If  he  had  i)orsonally  insulted  me  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  believe  I  should  liavo  submitted  to  it. 


"  But  he  had  no  idea  of  insulting  me,  in  the 
more  brutal  meaning  of  the  Avord.  He  had  me 
at  his  mercy,  and  his  Avay  of  making  me  feel  it 
Avas  to  behaA-e  Avith  an  elaborate  mockery  of  pen- 
itence and  respect.  I  let  him  speak  as  he  ])leased, 
Avithout  interrupting  him,  Avithout  looking  at  him 
a  second  time,  Avithout  even  alloAving  my  dress 
to  touch  him  as  Ave  Avalked  together  toAvard  the 
quieter  part  of  the  beach.  I  had  noticed  the 
Avretched  state  of  his  clothes,  and  the  greedy 
glitter  in  his  eyes,  in  my  first  look  at  him.  And 
I  knew  it  Avould  end — as  it  did  end — in  a  de- 
mand on  me  for  money. 

"Yes!  After  taking  from  me  the  last  far- 
thing I  possessed  of  my  OAvn,  and  the  last  far- 
thing I  could  extort  for  him  from  my  old  mis- 
tress, he  turned  on  me  as  Ave  stood  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  and  asked  if  I  could  reconcile  it 
to  my  conscience  to  let  him  be  Avearing  such  a 
coat  as  he  then  had  on  his  back,  and  earning  his 
miserable  living  as  a  chorus-singer  at  the  opera  I 

"My  disgust,  rather  than  my  indignation, 
roused  me  into  speaking  to  him  at  last. 

" '  You  want  money,'  I  said.  '  Suppose  I  am 
too  poor  to  give  it  to  you?' 

"  '  In  that  case,'  he  replied,  '  I  shall  be  forced 
to  remember  that  you  are  a  treasure  in  yourself. 
And  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
pressing  my  claim  to  you  on  the  attention  of  one 
of  those  tAvo  gentlemen  Avhom  I  saAV  A\'ith  you  at 
the  opera— the  gentleman,  of  course,  Avho  is  noAV 
honored  by  your  preference,  and  who  lives  pro- 
visionally in  the  light  of  jour  smiles.* 

"I  made  him  no  answer — for  I  had  no  an- 
swer to  give.  Disputing  his  right  to  claim  me 
from  any  body  would  haA'e  been  a  mere  Avaste 
of  AA'ords.  He  knew  as  Avell  as  I  did  that  he 
had  not  the  shadoAv  of  a  claim  on  me.  But  the 
mere  attempt  to  raise  it  avouIcI,  as  he  was  Avell 
aAvare,  lead  necessarily  to  the  exposure  of  my 
Avhole  past  life. 

"  Still  keeping  silence,  I  looked  out  over  the 
sea.  I  don't  know  why — except  that  I  instinct- 
ively looked  any  where  rather  than  look  at 
khn. 

"A  little  sailing  boat  Avas  approaching  the 
shore.  The  man  steering  AA^as  hidden  from  me 
by  the  sail;  but  the  boat  Avas  so  neat  that  I 
thought  I  recognized  the  flag  on  the  mast.  I 
looked  at  my  Avatch.  Yes  !  It  was  Armadale 
coming  OAxr  from  Santa  Lucia,  at  his  usual 
time,  to  visit  us  in  his  usual  way. 

"Before  I  had  put  my  Avatch  back  in  my  belt 
the  means  of  extricating  myself  from  the  fright- 
ful position  I  AA-as  placed  in  shoAvcd  themseh'es 
to  me  as  plainly  as  I  see  them  noAv. 

"I  turned  and  led  the  Avay  to  the  higher  part 
of  the  beach,  AA'here  some  fishing-boats  Avcre 
draAvn  up,  Avhich  completely  screened  us  from 
the  vicAV  of  any  one  landing  on  tlie  shore  bcloAA'. 
Seeing  ]irobably  that  I  had  a  purpose  of  some 
kind,  Manuel  followed  me  Avithout  uttering  a 
Avord.  As  soon  as  Ave  AA^ere  safely  under  the 
shelter  of  the  boats  I  forced  myself,  in  my  OAvn 
defense,  to  look  at  him  again. 

"  *  What  should  you  say,'  I  asked,  '  if  I  was 
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rich  instead  of  poor  ?  What  should  you  say  if 
I  could  afford  to  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  ?' 

*'  He  started.  I  saw  plainly  that  he  had  not 
>  expected  so  much  as  half  the  sum  I  had  men- 
tioned. It  is  needless  to  add  that  his  tongue 
lied,  while  his  face  spoke  the  truth ;  and  that 
when  he  replied  to  me,  the  answer  was,  'No- 
thing like  enough.' 

"  '  Suppose,'  I  went  on,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  what  he  had  said,  '  that  I  could  show 
you  a  way  of  helping  yourself  to  twice  as  much 
— three  times  as  much — five  times  as  much  as  a 
hundred  pounds,  are  you  bold  enough  to  put 
out  your  hand  and  take  it?' 

"The  greedy  glitter  came  into  his  eyes  once 
more.  His  voice  dropped  low,  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation of  my  next  words. 

"'Who  is  the  person?'  he  asked.  'And 
what  is  the  risk?' 

"I  answ'ered  him  at  once,  in  the  plainest 
terms.  I  threw  Armadale  to  him  as  I  might 
have  thrown  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  wild  beast  who 
was  pursuing  me. 

"  'The  person  is  a  rich  young  Englishman,' 
I  said.  '  He  has  just  hired  the  3'acht  called  the 
Dorothea^  in  the  harbor  here ;  and  he  stands  in 
need  of  a  sailing-master  and  a  crew.  You  were 
once  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  navy — ^you  speak 
English  and  Italian  perfectly — you  are  thorough- 
ly well  acquainted  with  Naples  and  all  that  be- 
longs to  it.  The  rich  young  Englishman  is 
ignorant  of  the  language ;  and  the  interpreter 
who  assists  him  knows  nothing  of  the  sea.  He 
is  at  his  wit's  end  for  want  of  useful  help  in  this 
strange  place ;  he  has  no  more  knowledge  of 
the  world  than  that  child  who  is  digging  holes 
there  with  a  stick  in  the  sand ;  and  he  carries 
all  his  money  with  him  in  circular  notes.  So 
much  for  the  person.  As  for  the  risk,  estimate 
it  for  yourself,' 

"The  greedy  glitter  in  his  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  with  every  word  I  said.  He  was 
plainly  ready  to  face  the  risk  before  I  had  done 
speaking. 

"'When  can  I  see  the  Englishman?'  he 
asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  stole  to  the  seaward  end  of  the  fishing- 
boat,  and  saw  that  Armadale  was  at  that  mo- 
ment disembarking  on  the  shore. 

"  'You  can  see  him  now,'  I  answered,  and 
pointed  to  the  place. 

"After  a  long  look  at  Armadale  walking 
carelessly  up  the  slope  of  the  beach,  Manuel 
drew  back  again  under  the  shelter  of  the  boat. 
He  waited  a  moment,  considering  something 
carefully  with  himself,  and  put  another  question 
to  me — in  a  whisper  this  time. 

"  '  When  the  vessel  is  manned,'  he  said,  'and 
the  Englishman  sails  from  Naples,  how  many 
friends  sail  with  him?' 

" '  He  has  but  two  friends  here,'  I  replied; 
*  that  other  gentleman  whom  you  saw  with  me 
at  the  opera,  and  myself.  He  will  invite  us 
both  to  sail  with  him — and  when  the  time 
comes  we  shall  both  refuse.' 

"  '  Do  you  answer  for  that  ?' 


"  '  I  answer  for  it  positively.' 

"He  walked  a  few  steps  away,  and  stood  with 
his  face  hidden  from  me,  thinking  again.  All 
I  could  see  was,  that  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
passed  his  handkerchief  over  his  forehead.  All 
I  could  hear  was,  that  he  talked  to  himself  ex- 
citedly in  his  own  language. 

"There  was  a  change  in  him  when  he  came 
back.  His  face  had  turned  to  a  livid  yellow, 
and  his  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a  hideous  dis- 
trust. 

"  'One  last  question,'  he  said,  and  suddenly 
came  closer  to  me,  suddenly  spoke  with  a 
marked  emphasis  on  his  next  words.  '  What  is 
your  interest  in  this?^ 

"  I  started  back  from  him.  The  question  re- 
minded me  that  I  had  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
which  was  entirely  unconnected  with  the  inter- 
est of  keeping  Manuel  and  Midwinter  apart. 
Thus  far  I  had  only  remembered  that  Midwin- 
ter's fatalism  had  smoothed  the  way  for  me,  by 
abandoning  Armadale  beforehand  to  any  stran- 
ger who  might  come  forward  to  help  him.  Thus 
far  the  sole  object  I  had  kept  in  view  was  to 
protect  myself,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Armadale, 
from  the  exposure  that  threatened  me.  I  tell 
no  lies  to  my  Diary.  I  don't  affect  to  have  felt 
a  moment's  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
Armadale's  purse  or  the  safety  of  Armadale's 
life.  I  hated  him  too  savagely  to  care  what  pit- 
falls my  tongue  might  be  the  means  of  opening 
under  his  feet.  But  I  certainly  did  not  see 
(until  that  last  question  was  put  to  me)  that,  in 
serving  his  own  designs,  Manuel  might — if  he 
dared  go  all  lengths  for  the  money — be  serving 
my  designs  too.  The  one  overpowering  anx- 
iety to  protect  myself  from  exposure  before  Mid- 
winter had  filled  all  my  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  thing  else. 

"Finding  that  I  made  no  reply  for  the  mo- 
ment, Manuel  reiterated  his  question,  putting  it 
in  a  new  form. 

"  '  You  have  cast  your  Englishman  at  me,'  he 
said,  '  like  the  sop  to  Cerberus.  Would  you 
have  been  quite  so  ready  to  do  that,  if  you  had 
not  had  a  motive  of  your  own  ?  I  repeat  my 
question.  You  have  au  interest  in  this — what 
is  it?' 

"  'I  have  two  interests,'  I  answered.  'The 
interest  ■  of  forcing  you  to  respect  my  position 
here  ;  and  the  interest  of  ridding  myself  of  the 
sight  of  you  at  once  and  forever !'  I  spoke  with 
a  boldness  he  had  not  yet  heard  from  me.  The 
sense  that  I  was  making  the  villain  an  instru- 
ment in  my  hands,  and  forcing  him  to  help  my 
purpose  blindly,  while  he  was  helping  his  own, 
roused  my  spirits,  and  made  me  feel  like  my- 
self again. 

"  He  laughed.  '  Strong  language,  on  certain 
occasions,  is  a  lady's  privilege,'  he  said.  *  You 
may,  or  may  not,  rid  yourself  of  the  sight  of  me 
at  once  and  forever.  We  v/ill  leave  that  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  the  future.  But  your  first 
interest  in  this  matter  puzzles  me.  You  have 
told  me  all  I  need  know  about  the  Englishman 
and  his  yacht,  and  you  have  made  no  conditions 
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before  you  opened  your  lips.  Pray,  liow  are 
you  to  force  me,  as  you  say,  to  respect  your  po- 
sition here  ?' 

"'I  will  tell  you  how,'  I  rejoined.  'You 
shall  hear  my  conditions  first.  I  insist  on  your 
leaving  mc  in  five  minutes  more.  I  insist  on 
your  never  a<iain  coming  near  the  house  where 
I  live ;  and  I  forbid  your  attempting  to  com- 
municate in  any  way,  either  with  me,  or  with 
that  other  gentleman  whom  you  saw  with  me  at 
the  opera — ' 

"'And  suppose  I  say  no?'  he  interposed. 
'  In  that  case,  what  will  you  do  ?' 

"  'In  that  case,'  I  answered,  '  I  shall  say  two 
Mordsin  private  to  the  rich  young  Englishman — 
and  you  will  find  yourself  back  again  among 
the  chorus  at  the  opera.' 

"  '  You  are  a  bold  woman  to  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  I  have  any  designs  on  the  Englishman 
already,  and  that  I  am  going  to  succeed  in  them. 
How  do  you  know —  ?' 

"  'I  know  ?/ow,'  I  said.    'And  that  is  enough.' 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence  between  us. 
He  looked  at  me — and  I  looked  him.  "We  im- 
derstood  each  other. 

"He  w-as  the  first  to  speak.  The  villainous 
smile  died  out  of  his  fiice,  and  his  voice  dropped 
again  distrustfully  .to  its  lowest  tones. 

"  'I  accept  your  terms,'  he  said.  'As  long 
as  your  lips  are  closed  my  lips  shall  be  closed 
too — except  in  the  event  of  my  finding  that  you 
have  deceived  me ;  in  which  case  the  bargain  is 
at  an  end,  and  you  will  see  me  again.  I  shall 
present  myself  to  the  Englishman  to-morrow, 
with  the  necessary  credentials  to  establish  me  in 
his  confidence.     Tell  me  his  name  ?' 

"I  told  it. 

"  '  Give  me  his  address  ?' 

"  I  gave  it — and  turned  to  leave  him.  Be- 
fore I  had  stepped  out  of  the  shelter  of  the  boats 
I  heard  him  behind  me  again. 

"  'One last  word,'  he  said.  'Accidents  some- 
times happen  at  sea.  Have  you  interest  enough 
in  the  En'glishman — if  an  accident  happens  in 
his  case — to  wish  to  know  what  has  become  of 
him?' 

"I  stopped  and  considered  on  my  side.  I 
had  plainly  failed  to  persuade  him  that  I  had  no 
secret  interest  to  serve  in  placing  Armadale's 
money  and  (as  a  proba])le  consequence)  Ar- 
madale's life  at  his  mercy.  And  it  was  now 
equally  clear  that  he  was  cunningly  attempting 
to  associate  himself  with  my  private  objects 
(whatever  they  might  be),  by  opening  a  means 
of  communication  between  uS'in  tlie  future. 
There  could  be  no  hesitation  about  how  to  an- 
swer him  under  such  circumstances  as  these. 
If  the  'accident'  at  whicli  he  hinted  did  really 
hajjjien  to  Armadale  I  stood  in  no  need  of  Man- 
uel's intervention  to  give  me  the  intelligence  of 
it.  An  easy  search  through  the  obituary  col- 
umns of  the  English  papers  would  tell  mc  the 
news — with  the  great  additional  advantage  that 
the  papers  might  be  relied  on,  in  such  a  matter 
as  this,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  formally  thanked 
Manuel,  and  declined  to  accept  his  proposal. 


'  Having  no  interest  in  the  Englishman,'  I  said, 
'I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  know  what  1)e- 
comes  of  him.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  stead v 
attention,  and  with  an  interest  in  me  Avhich  he 
had  not  shown  yet. 

"  '  What  the  game  you  are  playing  may  be.' 
he  rejoined,  speaking  slowly  and  significantly, 
'  I  don't  pretend  to  know.  But  I  venture  on  a 
prophecy  nevertheless — ijori  iclll  ?rin  it!  If  we 
ever  meet  again,  remember  I  said  that.'  He 
took  off'  his  hat,  and  bowed  to  me  gravely.  '  Go 
your  way,  madam.     And  leave  me  to  go  mine !' 

"With  those  words  he  released  me  from  the 
sight  of  him.  I  waited  a  minute  alone  to  re- 
cover myself  in  the  air,  and  then  returned  to 
the  house. 

"The  first  object  that  met  my  eyes  on  enter- 
ing the  sitting-room  was — Armadale  himself! 

"  He  was  waiting  on  the  chance  of  seeing  me, 
to  beg  that  I  would  exert  my  influence  with  his 
friend.  I  made  the  needful  inquiry  as  to  what 
he  meant,  and  found  that  Midwinter  had  spoken 
as  he  had  warned  'me  he  would  speak  when  he 
and  Armadale  next  met.  He  had  announced 
that  he  was  unable  to  finish  his  work  for  the 
newspaper  as  soon  as  he  had  hoped ;  and  he 
had  advised  Armadale  to  find  a  crew  for  the 
yacht  without  waiting  for  any  assistance  on  his 
part. 

"All  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do,  on 
hearing  this,  was  to  perform  the  promise  I  had 
made  to  Midwinter,  when  he  gave  me  my  direc- 
tions how  to  act  in  the  matter.  Armadale's  vex- 
ation on  finding  me  resolved  not  to  interfere  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  form  of  all  others  that  is  most 
personally  offensive  to  me.  He  declined  to  be- 
lieve my  reiterated  assurances  that  I  possessed 
no  influence  to  exert  in  his  favor.  '  If  I  was 
married  to  Neelie,'  he  said,  'she  could  do  any 
thing  she  liked  with  me ;  and  I  am  sure  when 
you  choose  you  can  do  any  thing  you  like  with 
Midwinter.'  If  the  infatuated  fool  had  actually 
tried  to  stifle  the  last  faint  struggles  of  remorse 
and  pity  left  stirring  in  my  heart,  he  could  have 
said  nothing  more  fiitally  to  the  purpose  than 
this !  I  gave  him  a  look  which  efi'ectually  si- 
lenced him,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  He  went 
out  of  the  room  grumbling  and  growling  to  him- 
self. '  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  manning 
the  yacht.  I  don't  si)eak  a  word  of  their  gibber- 
ish here — and  the  interpreter  thinks  a  fisherman 
and  a  sailor  mean  the  same  thing.  Hang  me 
if  I  know  what  to  do  with  the  vessel  now  I  have 
got  her ! ' 

"  He  will  probably  know  by  to-morrow.  And 
if  he  only  comes  here  as  usual,  I  shall  know 
too! 

"  October  2oth,  Ten  at  night. — Manuel  has  got 
him  ! 

"  He  has  just  left  us,  after  staying  here  more 
than  an  hour,  and  talking  the  whole  time  of  no- 
thing but  his  own  wonderful  luck  in  finding  the 
very  helj)  he  wanted,  at  the  time  when  he  need- 
ed it  most. 


ARMADALE. 
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**At  noon  to-day  he  was  on  the  Mole,  it 
seems,  with  his  interpreter  trying  vainly  to 
niiike  himself  understood  by  the  vagabond  pop- 
ulation of  the  water  side.  Just  as  he  was  giving 
it  up  in  despair,  a  stranger  standing  by  (Manu- 
el had  followed  him,  I  suppose,  to  the  Mole 
from,  his  hotel)  kindly  interfered  to  put  things 
right.  He  said,  'I  speak  your  language  and 
their  language,  Sir.  I  know  Naples  well ;  and 
I  have  been  professionally  accustomed  to  the 
sea.  Can  I  help  you?'  The  inevitable  result 
followed.  Armadale  shifted  all  his  difficulties 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  polite  stranger  in  his 
usual  helpless,  headlong  way.  His  new  friend 
however,  insisted,  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner, on  complying  with  the  customary  formali- 
ties before  he  would  consent  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.  He  begged  leave  to  wait 
on  Mr.  Armadale  with  his  testimonials  to  char- 
acter and  capacity.  The  same  afternoon  he  had 
come  by  appointment  to  the  hotel  with  all  his 
papers,  and  with  '  the  saddest  story'  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  privations  as  a  'political  refugee' 
that  Armadale  had  ever  heard.  The  interview 
was  decisive.  Manuel  left  the  hotel  commis- 
sioned to  find  a  crew  for  the  yacht,  and  to  fill 
the  post  of  sailing-master  on  the  trial  cruise. 

"I  watched  Midwinter  anxiously  while  Ar- 
madale was  telling  us  these  particulars  ;  and  af- 
terward, when  he  produced  the  new  sailing-mas- 
ter's testimonials,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  his  friend  to  see. 

"For  the  moment  Midwinter's  superstitions 
and  misgivings  seemed  to  be  all  lost  in  his  nat- 
ural anxiety  for  his  friend.  He  examined  the 
stranger's  papers — after  having  told  me  that  the 
sooner  Armadale  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
the  better! — with  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
most  business-like  distrust.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  credentials  were  as  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  satisfactory  as  credentials  could  be. 
When  Midwinter  handed  them  back  his  color 
rose — he  seemed  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  observe  for  the  first  time  that  I 
was  present  noticing  it.  'There  is  nothing  to 
object  to  in  the  testimonials,  Allan :  I  am  glad 
you  have  got  the  help  you  want  .at  last.'  That 
was  all  he  said  at  parting.  As  soon  as  Arma- 
dale's back  was  turned  I  saw  no  more  of  him. 
He  has  locked  himself  up  again  for  the  night  in 
his  own  room. 

"There  is  now — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
but  one  anxiety  left.  When  the  yacht  is  ready 
for  sea,  and  when  I  decline  to  occupy  the  ladies' 
cabin,  will  Midwinter  hold  to  his  resolution,  and 
refuse  to  sail  without  me  ? 

"  October  2Qth. — Warnings  already  of  the 
coming  ordeal.  A  letter  from  Armadale  to 
Midwinter,  which  Midwinter  has  just  sent  into 
me.     Here  it  is : 

"  'Dear  Mid, — I  am  too  busy  to  come  to- 
day. Get  on  with  your  work,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
The  new  sailing-master  is  a  man  of  ten  thou- 
sand.    He  has  got  an  Englishman  whom  he 


knows  to  serve  as  mate  on  board  already ;  and 
he  is  positively  certain  of  getting  the  crew  to- 
gether in  three  or  four  days'  time.  I  am  dying 
for  a  whiff  of  the  sea,  and  so  are  you  or  you  are 
no  sailor.  The  rigging  is  set  up,  the  stores  arc 
coming  on  board,  and  we  shall  bend  the  sails 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  I  never  was  in  such 
spirits  in  my  life.  Remember  me  to  your  wife, 
and  tell  her  she  will  be  doing  me  a  favor  if  she 
will  come  at  once  and  order  every  thing  she 
wants  in  the  ladies'  cabin. 

"' Yours  affectionately,  A.  A.' 

"Under  this  was  written  in  Midwinter's  hand, 
— '  Remember  what  I  told  you.  Write  (it  will 
break  it  to  him  more  gently  in  that  way),  and 
beg  him  to  accept  your  apologies,  and  to  excuse 
you  from  sailing  on  the  trial  cruise.' 

"I  have  written  without  a  moment's  loss  of 
time.  The  sooner  Manuel  knows  (which  he  is 
certain  to  do  through  Armadale)  that  the  en- 
gagement not  to  sail  in  the  yacht  is  performed 
already — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — the  safer 
I  shall  feel. 

"  October  27th. — A  letter  from  Armadale,  in 
answer  to  mine.  He  is  full  of  ceremonious  re- 
gret at  the  loss  of  my  company  on  the  cruise ; 
and  he  politely  hopes  that  Midwinter  may  yet 
induce  me  to  alter  my  mind.  Wait  a  little,  till 
he  finds  that  Midwinter  won't  sail  with  him  ei- 
ther!  

"  October  SOtlt. — Nothing  new  to  record  until 
to-day.  To-day  the  change  in  our  lives  here 
has  come  at  last ! 

"Armadale  presented  himself  this  morning, 
in  his  noisiest  high  spirits,  to  announce  that  the 
yacht  was  ready  for  sea,  and  to  ask  when  Mid- 
winter would  be  able  to  go  on  board.  I  told 
him  to  make  the  inquiry  himself  in  Midwinter's 
room.  He  left  me  with  a  last  request  that  I 
would  reconsider  my  refusal  to  sail  Avith  him. 
I  answered  by  a  last  apology  for  persisting  in 
my  resolution ;  and  then  took  a  chair  alone  at 
the  window  to  wait  the  event  of  the  interview 
in  the  next  room. 

"My  whole  future  depended,  now,  on  what 
passed  between  Midwinter  and  his  friend !  Ev- 
ery thing  had  gone  smoothly  up  to  this  time. 
The  one  danger  to  dread  was  the  danger  of  Mid- 
winter's resolution,  or  rather  of  Midwinters  fa- 
talism, giving  way  at  the  last  moment.  If  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  into  accompany- 
ing Armadale  on  the  cruise,  Manuel's  exaspera- 
tion against  me  would  hesitate  at  nothing — he 
would  remember  that  I  had  answered  to  him  for 
Armadale's  sailing  from  Naples  alone ;  and  he 
would  be  capable  of  exposing  my  whole  past  life 
to  Midwinter  before  the  vessel  left  the  port.  As 
I  thought  of  this,  and  as  the  slow  minutes  fol- 
lowed each  other,  and  nothing  reached  my  ears 
but  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  next  room,  my  sus- 
pense became  almost  unendurable.  It  was  vain 
to  try  and  fix  my  attention  on  what  was  going 
on  in  the  street.  I  sat  looking  mechanically  out 
of  the  window  and  seeing  nothing. 
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"  Suddenly — I  can't  say  in  how  long  or  how 
short  a  time  —  the  hum  of  voices  ceased;  the 
door  opened  ;  and  Armadale  showed  himself  on 
the  threshold,  alone. 

"'I  wish  you  good-hy,'  he  said,  roughly. 
'  And  I  hope,  when  I  am  married,  my  wife  may 
never  cause  ^Midwinter  the  disaj)pointment  that 
Midwinter's  Avifc  has  caused  me  P 

"He  gave  me  an  angry  look,  and  made  me 
an  angry  Low — and,  turning  sharply,  left  the 
room. 

"  I  saw  the  people  in  the  street  again  !  I  saw 
the  calm  sea,  and  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in 
the  harbor  where  tlie  yacht  lay  !  I  could  think, 
I  could  breathe  freely  once  more !  The  few 
words  that  saved  me  from  JNIanuel — the  words 
that  might  be  Armadale's  sentence  of  death — 
had  been  spoken.  The  yacht  was  to  sail  with- 
out jNIidwinter,  as  well  as  without  3Ie  ! 

' '  ;My  first  feeling  of  exultation  was  almost 
maddening.  But  it  was  the  feeling  of  a  mo- 
ment only.  My  heart  sank  in  me  again  when 
I  thought  of  JNIidwinter  alone  in  the  next  room. 

"I  went  out  into  the  passage  to  listen,  and 
heard  nothing.  I  tapped  gently  at  his  door, 
and  got  no  answer,  I  opened  the  door,  and 
looked  in.  He  was  sitting  at  the  table,*, with 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands.  I  looked  at  him 
in  ^silence — and  saw  the  glistening  of  the  tears 
as  they  trickled  through  his  fingers. 

"'Leave  me,'  he  said,  without  moving  his 
hands.      '  I  must  get  over  it  by  myself,' 

"I  w^ent  back  into  the  sitting-room.  Who 
can  understand  women  ? — we  don't  even  under- 
stand ourselves.  His  sending  me  away  from 
him  in  that  manner  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I 
don't  believe  the  most  harmless  and  most  gentle 
woman  living  could  have  felt  it  more  acutely 
than  I  felt  it.  And  this,  after  what  I  have  been 
doing !  this,  after  what  I  was  thinking  of,  the 
moment  before  I  went  into  his  room !  Who 
can  account  for  it  ?     Nobody — I,  least  of  all ! 

"Half  an  hour  later  his  door  opened,  and  I 
heard  him  hurrying  down  the  stairs.  I  ran  out 
without  waiting  to  think,  and  asked  if  I  might 
go  with  him.  He  neither  stopped  nor  answered. 
I  went  back  to  the  window,  and  saw  him  pass, 
walking  rapidly  away,  with  his  back  turned  on 
Naples  and  the  sea. 

"I  can  understand  now  that  he  might  not 
have  heard  me.  At  the  time  I  thought  him  in- 
excusably and  brutally  unkind  to  me.  I  put 
on  my  bonnet  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  with  him ;  I 
sent  out  for  a  carriage,  and  I  told  tlie  man  to 
take  me  where  he  liked.  He  took  me,  as  he 
took  other  strangers,  to  the  Museum  to  see  the 
statues  and  the  pictures.  I  flounced  from  room 
to  room,  with  my  face  in  a  flame,  and  the  peo- 
l)lc  all  staring  at  me.  I  came  to  myself  again, 
I  d(m't  know  how.  I  returned  to  the  carriage, 
and  made  the  man  drive  me  back  in  a  violent 
hurry,  I  don't  know  why.  I  tossed  off  my  cloak 
and  bonnet,  and  sat  down  once  more  at  the 
window.  The  sight  of  the  sea  cooled  me.  I 
forgot  Midwinter,  and  thought  of  Armadale  and 
his  yacht.      Tiicro  wasn't  a  breath  of  wind ; 


there  wasn't  a  cloud  in  the  sky — and  the  wide 
waters  of  the  Bay  ^vere  as  smooth  as  the  surface 
of  a  glass. 

"The  sun  sank;  the  short  twilight  came  and 
went.  I  had  some  tea,  and  sat  at  the  table 
thinking  and  dreaming  over  it.  When  I  roused 
myself  and  went  back  to  the  window,  tlie  moon 
was  up  —  but  the  quiet  sea  was  as  quiet  as 
ever. 

"I  was  still  looking  out,  when  I  saw  Mid- 
winter in  the  street  below,  coming  back.  I  was 
composed  enough  by  this  time  to  remember  his 
habits,  and  to  guess  that  he  had  been  trying  to 
relieve  the  oppression  on  his  mind  by  one  of  his 
long  solitary  walks.  When  I  heard  him  go  into 
his  own  room  I  was  too  prudent  to  disturb  him 
again — I  waited  his  pleasure,  where  I  was. 

"  Before  long  I  heard  his  window  opened,  and 
I  saw  liim,  from  my  window,  step  into  the  bal- 
cony, and,  after  a  look  at  the  sea,  hold  up  his 
hand  to  the  air.  I  was  too  stupid,  for  the  mo- 
ment, to  remember  that  he  had  once  been  a 
sailor,  and  to  know  what  this  meant.  I  waited, 
and  wondered  what  Avould  happen  next. 

"He  went  in  again;  and,  after  an  interval, 
came  out  once  more,  and  held  up  his  hand  as 
before,  to  the  air.  This  time  he  waited,  lean- 
ing on  the  balcony  rail,  and  looking  out  steadi- 
ly, ■\xith  all  his  attention  absorbed  by  the  sea. 

"For  a  long,  long  time,  he  never  moved. 
Then,  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  him  start.  The  next 
moment  he  sank  on  his  knees  with  his  clasped 
hands  resting  on  the  balcony  rail.  '  God  Al- 
mighty bless  and  keep  you,  Allan!'  he  said,  fer- 
vently.     '  Good-by  forever ! ' 

"I  looked  out  to  the  sea.  A  soft  steady 
breeze  was  bloAving,  and  the  rippled  surface  of 
the  water  was  sparkling  in  the  quiet  moonlight. 
I  looked  again — and  there  passed  slowly,  be- 
tween me  and  the  track  of  the  moon,  a  long 
black  vessel  with  tall  shadowy  ghost-like  sails, 
gliding  smooth  and  noiseless  through  the  water 
like  a  snake. 

"The  wind  had  come  fair  with  the  night; 
and  the  yacht  had  sailed  on  the  trial  cruise. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

THE    DIARY    ENDED. 

^^ London,  November  l^th. — I  am  alone  again 
in  the  Great  City ;  alone,  •  for  the  first  time, 
since  our  marriage.  Nearly  a  week  since  I 
started  on  my  homeward  journey,  leaving  jNIid- 
winter behind  me  at  Turin. 

"The  days  have  been  so  full  of  events  since 
the  month  began,  and  I  have  been  so  harassed, 
in  mind  and  body  both,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  that  my  Diary  has  been  w^retchedly 
neglected.  A  few  notes,  written  in  such  hurry 
and  confusion  that  I  can  hardly  understand 
them  myself,  are  all  that  I  possess  to  remind 
me  of  what  has  hapiiencd  since  the  night  when 
Armadale's  yacht  left  Naples.  Let  me  try  if  I 
can  set  this  right  without  more  loss  of  time — let 
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me  try  if  I  can  recall  the  circumstances  in  their 
order  as  they  have  followed  each  other  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 

"On  the  second  of  November — being  then 
still  at  Naples — Midwinter  received  a  hurried 
letter  from  i\rmadale,  dated  'Messina.'  'The 
weather,'  he  said,  'had  been  lovely,  and  the 
yacht  had  made  one  of  the  quickest  passages  on 
record.  The  crew  were  rather  a  rough  set  to 
look  at;  but  Captain  Manuel  and  his  English 
mate'  (the  latter  described  as  '  the  best  of  good 
fellows')  'managed  them  admirably.'  After 
this  prosperous  beginning  Armadale  had  ar- 
ranged, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  prolong  the 
cruise ;  and,  at  the  sailing-master's  suggestion, 
he  had  decided  to  visit  some  of  the  ports  in  the 
Adriatic,  which  the  captain  had  described  as  full 
of  character,  and  well  worth  seeing. 

"  A  postscript  followed,  explaining  that  Ar- 
madale had  written  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the 
steamer  to  Naples,  and  that  he  had  opened  his 
letter  again,  before  sending  it  off,  to  add  some- 
thing that  he  had  forgotten.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  yacht  sailed  he  had  been  at  the  bank- 
er's to  get  'a  few  hundreds  in  gold,'  and  he  be- 
lieved he  had  left  his  cigar-case  there.  It  was 
an  old  friend  of  his,  and  he  begged  that  Mid- 
winter would  oblige  him  by  endeavoring  to  re- 
cover it,  and  keeping  it  for  him  till  they  met 
again, 

"This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

"  I  thought  over  it  carefully  when  Midwinter 
had  left  me  alone  again  after  reading  it.  My 
idea  was  then  (and  is  still)  that  Manuel  had  not 
persuaded  Armadale  to  cruise  in  a  sea  like  the 
Adriatic,  so  much  less  frequented  by  ships  than 
the  Mediterranean,  for  nothing.  The  terms, 
too,  in  which  the  trifling  loss  of  the  cigar-case 
was  mentioned,  struck  me  as  being  equally  sug- 
gestive of  what  was  coming.  I  concluded  that 
Armadale's  circular  notes  had  not  been  trans- 
formed into  those  '  few  hundreds  in  gold' 
through  any  forethought  or  business-knowledge 
of  his  own.  Manuel's  influence,  I  suspected, 
had  been  exerted  in  this  matter  also — and  once 
more  not  without  reason.  At  intervals,  through 
the  wakeful  night,  these  considerations  came 
back  again  and  again  to  me;  and  time  after 
time  they  pointed  obstinately  (so  far  as  my  next 
movements  were  concerned)  in  one  and  the 
same  way — the  way  back  to  England. 

"  How  to  get  there,  and  especially  how  to  get 
there  unaccompanied  by  Midwinter,  was  more 
than  I  had  wit  enough  to  discover  that  night. 
I  tried  and  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  fell 
asleep  exhausted  toward  the  morning  without 
having  met  it. 

"  Some  hours  later,  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed, 
Midwinter  came  in  with  news  received  by  that 
morning's  post  from  his  employers  in  London. 
The  proprietors  of  the  newspaper  had  received 
from  the  editor  so  favorable  a  report  of  his  cor- 
respondence from  Naples,  that  they  had  determ- 
ined on  advancing  him  to  a  place  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  greater  emolument  at  Turin. 


His  instructions  were  inclosed  in  the  letter ; 
and  he  was  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  leaving 
Naples  for  his  new  post. 

"On  hearing  this  I  relieved  his  mind,  before 
he  could  put  the  question,  of  all  anxiety  about 
my  willingness  to  remove.  Turin  had  the  great 
attraction,  in  my  eyes,  of  being  on  the  road  to 
England.  I  assured  him  at  once  that  I  was 
ready  to  travel  as  soon  as  he  pleased. 

"He  thanked  me  for  suiting  myself  to  his 
plans,  with  more  of  his  old  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness than  I  had  seen  in  him  for  some  time  past. 
The  good  news  from  Armadale  on  the  previous 
day  seemed  to  have  raised  him  a  little  from  the 
dull  desjjair  in  which  he  had  been  sunk  since 
the  sailing  of  the  yacht.  And  now,  the  pros- 
pect of  advancement  in  his  profession,  and, 
more  than  that,  the  i)rospect  of  leaving  the  fatal 
place  in  which  the  third  Vision  of  the  Dream 
had  come  true,  had  (as  he  owned  himself)  ad- 
ditionally cheered  and  relieved  him.  He  asked, 
before  he  went  away  to  make  the  arrangements 
for  our  journey,  whether  I  expected  to  hear  from 
my  '  family'  in  England,  and  whether  he  should 
give  instructions  for  the  forwarding  of  my  letters 
with  his  own  to  tlie  ])oste  restaute  at  Turin.  I 
instantly  thanked  him  and  accepted  the  ofTcr. 
His  proposal  had  suggested  to  me,  the  moment 
he  made  it,  that  my  fictitious  '  family  circum- 
stances' might  be  turned  to  good  account  once 
more  as  a  reason  for  unexpectedly  summoning 
me  from  Italy  to  England. 

"  On  the  eighth  of  the  month  wf  were  in- 
stalled at  Turin. 

"On  the  14th,  Midwinter — being  then  very 
busy — asked  if  I  would  save  him  a  loss  of  time 
by  applying  at  the  poste  rcstante  for  any  letters 
which  might  have  followed  us  from  Naples.  I 
had  been  waiting  for  the  opportunity  he  now 
oflered  me ;  and  I  determined  to  snatch  at  it 
without  allowing  myself  time  to  hesitate.  There 
were  no  letters  at  the  poste  restante  for  either  of 
us.  But  when  he  put  the  question  on  my  re- 
turn, I  told  him  that  there  had  been  a  letter 
for  me  with  alarming  news  from  'home.'  My 
'  mother'  was  dangerously  ill ;  and  I  was  en- 
treated to  lose  no  time  in  hurrying  back  to  En- 
gland to  see  her. 

"  It  seems  quite  unaccountable — now  that  I 
am  away  from  him — but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  I  could  not,  even  yet,  tell  him  a  downright 
premeditated  falsehood  without  a  sense  of  shrink- 
ing and  shame,  which  other  people  would  think, 
and  which  I  think  myself,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  such  a  character  as  mine.  Inconsistent 
or  not  I  felt  it.  And  what  is  stranger — per- 
haps, I  ought  to  say,  madder — still,  if  he  had 
persisted  in  his  first  resolution  to  accompany 
me  himself  to  England,  rather  than  allow  me 
to  travel  alone,  I  firmly  believe  I  should  have 
turned  my  back  on  temptation  for  the  second 
time,  and  have  lulled  myself  to  rest  once  more 
in  the  old  dream  of  living  out  my  life  happy 
and  harmless  in  my  husband's  love. 

"Am  I  deceiving  myself  in  this?  It  doesn't 
matter — I  dare  say  I  am.     Never  mind  what 
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iui;iltt  have  hai)i)ened.  What  did  happen  is  the 
only  thinjjj  of  any  importance  now. 

"  It  ended  in  Midwinter's  letting  me  persuade 
him  that  I  was  old  enongh  to  take  care  of  my- 
self on  the  journey  to  England,  and  that  he  owed 
it  to  the  newspaper  people,  who  had  trusted  their 
interests  in  his  hands,  not  to  leave  Turin  just  as 
he  was  established  there.  He  didn't  suflfer  at 
taking  leave  of  me  as  he  suffered  when  he  saw 
the  last  of  his  friend.  I  saw  that,  and  set  down 
the  anxiety  he  expressed  that  I  should  write  to 
him  at  its  proper  value.  I  have  quite  got  over 
my  weakness  for  him  at  last.  No  man  who 
really  loved  me  would  have  put  what  he  owed 
to  a  i)ack  of  newspaper  people  before  what  he 
owed  to  his  wife.  I  hate  him  for  letting  me 
convince  him !  I  believe  he  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me.  I  believe  he  has  seen  some  woman 
whom  he  likes  at  Turin.  Well,  let  him  follow 
his  new  fancy,  if  he  pleases !  I  shall  be  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Armadale  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  be- 
fore long — and  what  will  his  likes  or  dislikes 
matter  to  me  then  ? 

"The  events  on  the  journey  were  not  worth 
mentioning,  and  my  arrival  in  London  stands 
recorded  already  on  the  top  of  the  new  page. 

"As  for  to-day,  the  one  thing  of  any  import- 
ance that  I  have  done,  since  I  got  to  the  cheap 
and  quiet  hotel  at  which  I  am  now  staying,  was 
to  send  for  the  landlord  and  ask  him  to  help  me 
to  a  sight  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Times 
newspaper.  He  has  politely  offered  to  accom- 
pany me  himself  to-morrow  morning  to  some 
])lace  in  the  City  where  all  the  papers  are  kept, 
as  he  calls  it,  in  file.  Till  to-morrow,  then,  I 
must  control  my  impatience  for  news  of  Arma- 
dale as  well  as  I  can.  And  so  good-night  to 
the  pretty  reflection  of  myself  that  appears  in 
these  pages ! 

'''' November  20tli. — Not  a  word  of  news  yet 
either  in  the  obituary  column  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  paper.  I  looked  carefully  through 
each  number  in  succession,  dating  from  the  day 
when  Armadale's  letter  was  written  at  Messina, 
to  this  present  20th  of  the  month — and  I  am 
certain,  whatever  may  have  happened,  that  no- 
thing is  known  in  England  as  yet.  Patience! 
The  newspaper  is  to  meet  me  at  the  breakfast- 
table  every  morning  till  further  notice — and  any 
day  now  may  show  me  what  I  most  want  to  see. 

^^  November  2]st. — No  news  again.  I  wrote 
to  Midwinter  to-day  to  keep  up  a])i)earances. 

"  When  the  letter  was  done  I  fell  into  wretch- 
edly low  spirits — I  can't  imagine  why — and  felt 
such  a  longing  for  a  little  company,  that,  in  de- 
spair of  knowing  where  else  to  go,  I  actually 
went  to  Pimlico  on  the  clumcc  tiuxt  Mother 
Oldcrshaw  might  have  returned  to  her  old 
quarters. 

"Tiicre  were  changes  since  I  had  seen  the 
])lace  during  my  forni(!r  stay  in  London.  The 
doctor's  side  of  the  house  was  still  cmi)ty.  But 
the  sliop  was  being  brightened  up  for  the  occu- 
pation of  a  niillinca-  and  dress-maker.     The  peo- 


ple, when  I  went  in  to  make  inquiries,  were  all 
strangers  to  me.  They  showed,  however,  no 
hesitation  in  giving  me  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  ad- 
dress when  I  asked  for  it — from  which  I  infer 
that  the  little  '  difficulty'  which  forced  her  to  be 
in  hiding  in  August  last  is  at  an  end,  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned.  As  for  the  doctor  the  people 
at  the  shop  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  quite 
unable  to  tell  me  what  had  become  of  him. 

"I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  place  at  Pimlico  that  sickened  me,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  my  own  perversity,  or  what.  But  now 
that  I  had  got  Mrs.  Oldershaw's  address,  I  felt 
as  if  she  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world 
that  I  wanted  to  see.  I  took  a  cab  and  told 
the  man  to  drive  to  the  street  she  lived  in,  and 
then  told  him  to  drive  the  other  way.  We 
passed  a  piano-forte-maker's.  I  went  in  and 
talked  to  the  man,  and  got  permission  to  try 
his  instruments,  and  played  myself  into  a  more 
reasonable  state  of  mind,  and  went  back  to  the 
hotel.  I  hardly  know  Avhat  is  the  matter  Avith 
me — unless  it  is  that  I  am  getting  more  impa- 
tient every  hour  for  information  about  Arma- 
dale. When  will  the  future  look  a  little  less 
dark,  I  wonder  ?  To  -  morrow  is  Saturday. 
Will  to-morrow's  newspaper  lift  the  veil  ? 

^''November  22d. — Saturday's  newspaper  has 
lifted  the  veil !  Words  are  vain  to  ex}jress  the 
panic  of  astonishment  in  which  I  write.  I 
never  once  anticipated  it — I  can't  believe  it  or 
realize  it  now  it  has  happened.  The  winds  and 
waves  themselves  have  turned  my  accomplices  ! 
The  yacht  has  foundered  at  sea,  and  every  soul 
on  board  has  perished ! 

"Here  is  the  account  cut  out  of  this  morn- 
ing's newspaper : 

'"Disaster  at  Sea. — Intelligence  has  reached  the 
lioyal  Yacht  Squadron  and  tlie  insurers,  which  leaves  uo 
reasonable  doubt,  we  regret  to  say,  of  the  total  loss,  on  tlie 
fifth  of  the  present  month,  of  the  yacht  Dorothea,  with 
every  soul  on  board.  Tlie  particulars  are  as  follow:  At 
daylight,  on  the  morning  of  the  tixth,  the  Italian  brig 
Speranza^  bound  fi'om  \'enice  to  ]\larsala  for  orders,  on- 
countered  some  floating  objects  off  Cape  Spartivcn:©  (at 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  Italy)  which  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  of  the  brig.  The  previous  day  had 
been  marked  by  one  of  the  most  severe  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  stoi'ms,  peculiar  to  these  southern  seas,  whicli  has 
been  remembered  for  yeai's.  The  Sj)e)'anza  herself  hav- 
ing been  in  danger  while  the  gale  lasted,  the  captain  and 
crew  concluded  that  they  were  on  the  traces  of  a  wreck, 
and  a  boat  was  lowered  for  the  purpose  of  examining  tlie 
objects  in  the  water.  A  hen-coop,  some  broken  spars,  and 
fragments  of  shattered  plank  were  the  first  evidences  dis- 
covered of  the  terrible  disaster  that  had  happened.  Some 
of  the  lighter  articles  of  cabin  furniture,  wrenclied  and 
shattered,  were  found  next.  And,  lastly,  a  memento  of 
melancholy  interest  turned  up.  in  the  shape  of  a  life-buoy, 
with  a  corked  bottle  attached  to  it.  These  bilter  objects, 
with  the  relics  of  cabin-fiu-niture,  were  brought  on  board 
the  Speranza.  On  the  buoy  the  name  of  the  vessel  Mas 
painted  as  follows:  ^^ Dorothea^  K.V.S."  (meaning  Koyal 
Yacht  S(iuadron).  Tlic  bottle,  on  being  uncorked,  con- 
tained a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  the  following  lines 
were  hurriedly  traced  in  pencil:  "^(^ff  Cape  Spartivento; 
two  days  out  from  Messiiin.  Nov.  Rtli,  4  r.M."  (lH>ing  the 
hour  at  which  the  log  of  the  Italian  brig  showed  tlie  storm 
to  have  been  at  its  height).  '•'•  Hoth  our  boats  are  stove  in 
liy  the  sea.  The  rudder  is  goTie,  and  we  have  sprung  a 
leak  astern,  which  is  more  than  we  can  stop.     The  Lord 
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help  us  all — we  are  sinking.  (Signed)  John  Mitchendeu, 
mute."  On  reaching  Marsala  the  captain  of  the  brig  made 
liid  report  to  the  British  consul,  and  left  the  objects  dis- 
covered in  that  gentleman's  charge.  Inquiry  at  Messina 
filiowed  that  the  ill-fati;d  vessel  had  arrived  there  from 
Naple-".  At  the  latter  port  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
Dorothea  had  been  hired  from  the  owner's  agent  by  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Armadale,  of  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
Norfolk.  Whether  Mr.  Armadale  had  any  friends  on 
board  witli  him  has  not  been  clearly  discovered.  But 
there  is  unhappily  no  doubt  that  the  ill-fated  gentleman 
liimself  sailed  in  tiie  yacht  from  Naples,  and  th^  he  was 
also  on  board  of  the  vessel  when  she  left  Mcisina.' 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  the  wreck,  as  the  news- 
paper tells  it  in  the  plainest  and  fewest  words. 
My  head  is  in  a  whirl ;  my  confusion  is  so  great 
that  I  think  of  fifty  different  things  in  trying  to 
think  of  one.  I  must  wait — a  day  more  or  less 
is  of  no  consequence  now — I  must  wait  till  I 
can  face  my  new  position  without  feeling  be- 
wildered by  it. 

^^  November  23r/,  Elr/ht  in  the  Morninrj. — The 
niglit  has  helped  me.  I  rose  an  hour  ago,  and 
saw  my  way  clearly  to  the  first  step  that  I  must 
take  under  present  circumstances. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to 
know  what  is  doing  at  Tiiorpe-Ambrose  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  height  of  rasiiness,  while  I  am 
quite  in  the  dark  in  this  matter,  to  venture  there 
myself.  The  only  other  alternative  is  to  write 
to  somebody  on  the  spot  for  news  ;  and  the  only 
person  I  can  write  to  is — Bashwood. 

"I  have  just  finished  the  letter.  It  is  headed 
'private  and  confidential,'  and  signed  'Lydia 
Armadale.'  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  compro- 
mise me,  if  the  old  fool  is  mortally  offended  by 
my  treatment  of  him,  and  if  he  sjjitefully  shows 
my  letter  to  other  people.  But  I  don't  believe 
he  will  do  this.  A  man  at  his  age  forgives  a 
woman  any  thing,  if  the  woman  only  encourages 
him.  I  have  requested  him,  as  a  personal  fa- 
vor, to  keep  our  correspondence  for  the  present 
strictly  private.  I  have  hinted  that  my  married 
life  with  my  deceased  husband  has  not  been  a 
happy  one ;  and  that  I  feel  the  injudiciousness 
of  having  married  a  yonncj  man.  In  the  post- 
script I  go  farther  still  and  venture  boldly  on 
these  comforting  words — 'I  can  explain,  dear 
Mr.  Bashwood,  what  may  have  seemed  false  and 
deceitful  in  my  conduct  toward  you,  when  you 
give  me  a  personal  opportunity.'  If  he  was  on 
the  right  side  of  sixty  I  should  feel  doubtful  of 
results,  but  he  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty,  and 
I  believe  he  will  give  me  my  personal  opportu- 
nity. 

"  Ten  0^ clock. — I  have  been  looking  over  the 
copy  of  my  marriage-certificate,  with  which  I 
took  care  to  provide  myself  on  the  wedding- 
day  ;  and  I  have  discovered,  to  my  inexpressible 
dismay,  an  obstacle  to  my  appearance  in  the 
character  of  Armadale's  widow,  which  I  now  see 
for  the  first  time. 

"That  description  of  Midwinter  (under  his 
own  name)  which  the  certificate  presents,  an- 
swered in  every  important  particular  to  Avhat 
would  have  been  the  description  of  Armadale  of 


Thorpe-Ambrose,  if  I  had  really  married  him. 
'  Name  and  Surname' — Allan  Armadale.  '  Age' 
twenty-one,  instead  of  twenty-two,  which  might 
easily  pass  for  a  mistake.  '  Condition' — Bach- 
elor. 'Hank  or  Profession' — Gentleman.  'Kes- 
idence  at  the  time  of  Marriage' — F rant's  Hotel, 
Darley  Street.  'Father's  Name  and  Surname' 
— Allan  Armadale.  '  Rank  or  Profession  of 
Father' — Gentleman.  Every  particular  (except 
the  year's  difference  in  their  two  aces)  which 
answers  for  the  one,  answers  for  the  other.  But, 
suppose  when  I  make  my  claim,  and  send  in 
my  copy  of  the  certificate,  tliat  some  meddlesome 
lawyer  goes  to  the  church  and  looks  at  the  orig- 
inal register?  JMidwinter's  writing  is  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  the  writing  of  his  dead 
friend.  The  hand  in  which  he  has  written 
'  Allan  Armadale'  in  the  book,  has  not  a  chance 
of  passing  for  the  hand  in  which  Armadale  of 
Thorpe-Ambrose  was  accustomed  to  sign  his 
name. 

"  Can  I  move  safely  in  the  matter,  with  such 
a  pitfall  as  I  see  here,  open  under  my  feet? 
How  can  I  tell  ?  Where  can  I  find  an  experi- 
enced person  to  inform  me  ?  I  can't  go  to  the 
lawyer  whom  I  consulted  when  I  was  last  in 
London,  after  such  a  rece])tion  as  he  then  gave 
me ;  and  it  would  be  little  less  than  madness  to 
try  a  man  whom  I  don't  know.  "What  is  to  be 
done  ?     I  must  shut  up  my  diary  and  think. 

"  Three  o'clock. — INIy  prospects  have  changed 
again  since  I  made  my  last  entry.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  warning  to  be  careful  in  the  future, 
which  I  shall  not  neglect ;  and  I  have  succeeded 
in  providing  myself  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  which  I  stand  in  need. 

"After  vainly  trying  to  think  of  some  better 
person  to  apply  to  in  the  difficulty  which  em- 
barrassed me,  I  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
set  forth  to  surprise  Mrs.  Oldershaw  by  a  visit 
from  her  darling  Lydia!  On  the  way  to  the 
house  I  carefully  considered  what  I  should  say, 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  help  I  wanted,  of 
course  without  trusting  any  secrets  of  importance 
out  of  my  own  possession.  As  the  event  turned 
out  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of  ar- 
ranging my  conversation  before  I  knocked  at  the 
door. 

"A  sour  and  solemn  old  maid-servant  admit- 
ted me  into  the  house.  When  I  asked  for  her 
mistress  I  was  reminded  with  the  bitterest  em- 
phasis that  I  had  committed  the  impropriety  of 
calling  on  a  Sunday.  Mrs.  Oldershaw  vms  at 
home,  solely  in  consequence  of  being  too  unwell 
to  go  to  church !  The  servant  thought  it  very 
unlikely  that  she  would  see  me.  I  thought  it 
highly  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  would 
honor  me  with  an  interview  in  her  own  inter- 
ests if  I  sent  in  my  name  as  '  Miss  Gwilt' — and 
the  event  proved  that  I  was  right.  After  being 
kept  waiting  some  minutes  (during  which  the 
old  wretch  was  no  doubt  composing  her  conver- 
sation beforehand,  just  like  me  I)  I  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room, 

"There  sat  mother  Jezebel,  with  the  air  of 
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a  woman  resting  on  the  high-road  to  heaven, 
dressed  in  a  slate-colored  gown,  with  gray  mit- 
tens on  her  hands,  a  severely  simple  cap  ou  her 
head,  and  a  volimie  of  sermons  on  her  lap.  She 
tnrned  up  the  whites  of  her  eyes  devoutly  at 
the  sight  of  me,  and  the  first  words  she  said 
were — 'Oh,  Lydia!  Lydia!  why  are  you  not 
at  church?'" 


TOI^I  LODOWNE. 

THERE  is  of  a  necessity,  among  a  people 
constituted  like  ours,  much  private — over- 
the-breakfast-table,  one-man,  or-woman-power 
— discussion  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day ; 
scores  of  admirable  speeches  that  will  never  be 
reported ;  hosts  of  telling  arguments  that  will 
never  be  heard,  even  through  a  People's  Col- 
umn ;  and  finding  myself  much  in  need  of  ad- 
vice about  the  reconstruction  of  my  family,  with 
which  I  am  as  busy  as  Uncle  Sam  himself,  I 
have  been  induced  to  hope  that  some  individual 
to  whom  Fate  has  denied  the  public  ear,  or  but- 
ton-hole, rather  than  suffocate  will  bring  his 
effervescing  wisdom  to  my  assistance.  To  do 
that,  however,  you  must  first  understand  the 
conditions  of  my  husband's  will. 

These  were  peculiar;  in  fact,  we  are  a  pe- 
culiar family.  Since  I  talk  of  my  husband's 
will,  you  see,  of  course,  that  I  am  a  widow,  and 
my  two  boys,  Jack  and  Dix,  are  alike  only  in 
virtue  of  that  family  resemblance  that  may  exist 
between  a  great  rock  and  a  great  tree.  Dix  is 
our  gentleman  ;  Jack  is  our  worker.  Living  as 
we  do  without  neighbors,  somebody  is  needed 
for  the  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and  such 
things,  and  Jack  does  it.  Is  there  a  fence  to  be 
mended  ? — there  is  Jack,  with  saw  and  ham- 
mer ;  a  horse  to  be  shod  ? — there's  Jack  again. 
Does  any  body  want  any  thing,  from  a  churn  to 
a  top? — they  go  to  Jack.  If  I  say,  "Fish  for 
dinner,"  Jack  tucks  his  trowsers  into  his  boots 
and  starts  off"  with  his  line ;  and  when  his  father 
set  his  heart  on  a  boat  Jack  never  rested  till  he 
had  made  him  one — and  a  trim  one  it  was,  too  ! 
Always  contriving,  inventing,  experimenting, 
was  Jack ;  studying  in  off'  hours,  and  reading 
up ;  kept  open  house,  he  did,  in  his  head,  for 
all  new  ideas,  and  was  forever  trying  to  see  how 
they  would  work ;  and  had  rough  hands,  and 
smelled  regularly  of  tar,  paint,  oil,  chemicals, 
earth,  and  fish — except  on  Sundays.  For  Dix, 
what  he  set  store  by  was  an  old,  worm-eaten 
chest  in  our  attic,  witii  a  tarnished  court  suit  or 
two,  a  Kignet  bearing  a  coat  of  arms,  and  a 
sword.  Some  old  stories  we  have  beside,  in  the 
family,  of  the  suits  and  sword,  and  a  hot  tem- 
per that,  I  sii))pose,  got  m^  ever-so-many-times- 
great-grandfather  into  scrapes  as  readily  as  it 
does  Dix,  who  wears  the  signet,  looks  every 
inch  the  grandee  in  tiie  velvet  and  cmi)roidcry, 
and  lovcH  the  (^Id  traditions,  and  lives  by  them. 
Fine  boys,  both  of  them  !  but  I  hope  you  see 
that  it  was  hardly  in  reason  to  bo  expected  that 
both  would  pull  at  the  same  idea. 

"And  how  these  two  will  ever  get  on  in  the 


same  house  is  what  puzzles  me,"  says  my  hus- 
band, doubtfully,  sitting  at  his  desk  about  to 
write  his  will.  And  I  hope  you  are  not  impa- 
tient here;  though  it  is  the  fashion  of  these 
days  to  commence  our  stories  where  the  ladies 
do  their  dresses — in  the  middle ;  for  to  under- 
stand the  will  you  must  understand  our  diffi- 
culty, which  was  in  the  shape  of  the  property 
itself — our  old  homestead,  grown  up  out  of  the 
log-cabin  in  which  we  settled  first,  husband  and 
I.  We  had  added  on  here  and  there,  as  we 
needed,  and  there  is  a  history  for  every  bush 
and  tree.  I  have  seen,  the  place  coming  uj)  to 
what  it  is  like  a  third  child,  and  as  well  pull  a 
plant  up  by  the  roots  as  take  me  out  of  that 
middle  room,  in  which  I  danced  my  sturdy  boys 
on  my  knee;  while,  for  them.  Jack  has  settled 
down  with  his  boys  in  one  half  of  the  house,  and 
Dix  with  his  boys  in  the  other  half,  and  either 
would  as  cheerfully  sign  his  own  death-warrant 
as  a  bill  of  sale. 

"  None  of  you  will  sell  out,  and  how  will  you 
divide  what  can't  be  split?"  says  my  husband, 
flourishing  his  pen  and  staring  hard  at  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  framed,  and  hang- 
ing up  over  his  desk  (he  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Constitution  was  my  husband) ;  when, 
brightening  with  an  idea : 

"Look  here!"  said  he,  suddenly.  "If  that 
little  piece  of  paper  can  keep  law  and  order 
among  millions  of  families  better  than  it  was 
ever  kept  before,  why  won't  something  like  it 
keep  order  in  ours?" 

And  as  wherever  my  husband  saw  a  nail 
down  came  his  hammer  on  it,  no  sooner  said 
than  done.  There  was  the  will,  bequeathing 
the  middle  room  to  me ;  and  to  the  boys  and 
their  heirs  each  his  own  half  of  the  house  ;  and 
each  was  to  do  in  his  own  part  what  he  chose — 
paint,  varnish,  scrub,  alter,  furnish,  any  thing 
we  liked,  unless  it  interfered  or  injured  some  of 
the  rest;  but  when  it  came  to  general  rej)airs 
and  purchases  in  ■which  the  whole  house  was 
concerned,  and  such  things — 

"It  will  never  do  to  leave  that  to  you  alone, 
old  lady,"  says  my  husband,  "or  you  would 
soon  be  badgered  to  death  between  them ;  but 
there  is  brother  Phil  and  brother  Dan.  They 
put  up  here  once  a  year,  you  know,  when  they 
are  driving  across  country.  I  have  s])oken  to 
the  boys  about  it,  and  Dix  he  chose  Phil,  and 
Jack  he's  taken  Dan  ;  and  you  three  arc  to  de- 
cide between  you  what  is  for  the  general  good, 
and  the  boys  have  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  it,  and  I  call  that  living  according  to  the 
Constitution,  in  more  senses  than  one!"  says 
my  husband,  with  his  cheery  laugh. 

So  there  is  the  will.  For  the  trouble,  like 
most  family  troubles,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it 
began.  There  was  the  difference  between  the 
two  boys.  Then  Jack  was  amazingly  fond  of  me ; 
Dix  did  his  duty,  but  he  would  have  liked  mo 
better  if  I  had  cared  more  for  the  old  lincry  in 
the  chest.  S])eeches  were  made  in  one  room 
and  carried  to  the  other.  Jack's  boys  called 
Dix's  boys  "IMolly  Coddles;"  Di.x's  boys  called 
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Jack's  boys  "  Sneaks."  Sometimes  it  was  Jack 
that  was  dissatisfied  with  what  brother  ]*hil  and 
brother  Dan  and  I  agreed  on,  and  sometimes  it 
was  Dix,  and  each  declared  that  we  favored  the 
other.  Sometimes  they  nearly  came  to  blows; 
and  then,  of  course,  I  stepped  in  between  ;  and 
as  Jack  loved  me  best,  I  used  to  say,  "Jack, 
for  my  sake!"  and  down  would  come  Jack's 
arm,  and  he  would  walk  off  whistling ;  or,  as  he 
was  the  cooler  of  the  two,  I  said,  "Jack,  there 
shouldn't  be  strife  between  brothers — do  you 
make  the  advance  !"  and  Jack  did  it;  and  so  it 
was  always  Jack  that  apologized,  and  Jack  that 
made  advances,  and  Jack  that  patched  up  a 
peace — till  Dix  thought  that  he  had  no  stomach 
for  fight,  and  was  very  free  to  call  him  coward. 

On  the  other  side,  Jack  was  as  bitter  on  Dix 
for  his  treatment  of  Tom  Lodowne, 

"  lie  is  too  lazy  to  lift  his  own  finger,"  said 
Jack,  "but  he  gets  a  man's  work  out  of  that 
poor  bound  boy,  that  hasn't  a  friend  to  take  his 
part,  lie  drives,  drives  him  from  morning  till 
night.  The  boy  has  no  chance  for  any  thing. 
He  is  getting  no  money,  and  he  has  no  time  to 
learn  any  thing.  Dix  is  keeping  him  like  a 
brute  beast,  and  I'm  darned  if  I  think  I  ouglit 
to  live  under  the  same  roof  and  see  it  go  on  !" 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "son,  but  there  is  your  fa- 
ther's will" — there  it  was,  framed,  and  hanging 
up  under  the  Constitution — "and  we  are  each 
to  do  in  our  own  part  what  we  like.  Tom  Lo- 
downe is  none  of  your  bread-and-butter." 

"  So  he  isn't,"  answered  Jack,  sullenly;  "but 
Dix  had  better  not  bring  him  over  my  side,  or 
he  will  be." 

Dix  fired  at  that. 

"You  had  better  not  come  on  my  side  and 
talk  like  that,  or  I'll  pitch  you  out  at  window  !" 

"  I  will  talk  on  my  own,  though!"  answered 
Jack.  And  talk  he  <lid  ;  and,  little  by  little, 
the  stir  and  heart-burning  increased.  Dix 
wrote  to  friends  and  relatiA'es  ;  Jack  wrote  to 
friends  and  relatives.  Friends  and  relatives 
wrote  back.  Uncle  Abel  he  heard  of  it ;  and 
as  Jack  always  was  liis  favorite,  you  may  know 
on  which  side  he  stood.  It  really  seemed  to 
me  as  if  there  was  a  buzz  and  murmur  of  Tom 
Lodowne !  Tom  Lodowne !  sounding  continu- 
ally in  the  house.  Mention  him  before  Jack, 
and  it  was  just  drawing  a  check  for  an  argu- 
ment, and  there  is  plenty  of  that  coin  in  Jack's 
bank.  Speak  of  him  to  Dix,  and,  my  stars ! 
you  might  as  well  show  a  mad  dog  water !  And 
just  at  this  time,  when  affairs  were  you  may  say 
at  a  crisis.  Uncle  Abel  came  our  way,  and  Jack 
invited  him  to  dinner. 

"Very  good  !  if  that  fellow  comes  into  the 
house  I  go  out  of  it — that's  all!"  said  Dix. 

"You  don't  say!"  answered  Jack,  laughing; 
"where,  and  how?" 

"Anywhere,"  says  Dix.  "And  for  how, 
I  will  take  my  half  of  the  beams  and  rafters  and 
stones,  and  pay  you  for  any  money  you  have 
spent  on  them,  and  leave  you  your  half." 

"That  is  not  according  to  the  will,"  said 
Jack ;   "  the  house  will  tumble  down." 


"Burn  the  will!  and  if  you  don't  want  tlie 
house  about  your  ears  keep  Uncle  Abel  out,  for 
if  he  comes  in  I  go  out,  remember!"  shouted 
Dix  after  Jack,  as  he  marched  off  whistling — 
for  Jack  had  heard  Dix  talk  in  that  way  before, 
and  put  no  faith  in  it.  But  I — ah  !  well,  if 
young  folks  think  old  folks  fools,  old  folks  know 
what  young  ones  are,  and  I  mistrusted ;  and 
going  into  Caroline's  room — Caroline  is  one  of 
Dix's  girls — what  should  I  see  there  ready 
packed  and  corded  but  our  linen  chest !  I 
call  it  "our, "for  we  all  had  an  interest  in  it. 
Jack  had  grown  part  of  the  flax,  his  girls  had 
helped  to  Aveave  it,  and  the  chest  is  of  my  hus- 
band's own  making,  and  there  is  not  money 
enough  in  the  world  to  buy  it.  Naturally  my 
first  word  was,  "  You  can't  take  that ! "  "  Oh  ! " 
cried  Lina,  tossing  her  head,  "  we  will  pay  for 
it !"  "But  it  can't  be  bought!"  said  I ;  and  on 
that  Dix  came  in,  and  one  word  brought  on  an- 
other, and — I  hate  to  tell  it !  Dix  is  my  boy,  aft- 
er all,  and  I  had  rather  remember  him  a  sturdy 
little  chap,  clinging  to  my  gown — and  there  are 
excuses  for  him.  Dix  is  not  patient,  and  he 
had  been  tried,  and  he  had  almost  forgot  that  I 
was  his  mother,  so  ])ut  out  as  he  was  continually 
by  my  common,  everyday  ways ;  but  the  chil- 
dren they  screamed  their  loudest,  and  Jack,  who 
was  at  his  work,  droi)])ed  his  tools,  and  came 
running;  and  you  know  how  it  is  with  those 
cool,  slow  tempers  when  they  arc  up  ;  and  says 
Jack,  grinding  his  teeth  : 

"He  called  me  coward,  and  I  pretended  not 
to  hear  ;  and  he  has  put  U])On  me,  and  I  for- 
gave him ;  and  he  has  gone  against  my  sense 
of  right,  and  I  winked  at  it:  but  now  he  has 
struck  you,  mother — " 

And  down  came  his  fist;  and  here  was  the 
fight  I  had  staved  off  so  long. 

I  never  heard  such  an  u})roar.  Jack's  boys 
and  Dix's  boys  went  at  it  tooth  and  nail ;  and 
though  Jack  tried  to  fight  easy  and  not  hurt,  as 
Dix  struck  with  all  his  might.  Jack  was  forced 
to  strike  too.  They  fought  up  stairs  and  down 
stairs ;  they  were  in  one  room  and  out  of  an- 
other ;  they  smashed  the  things  in  Dix's  rooms 
and  tore  down  those  in  Jack's;  and  never 
minded  the  carpets,  and  curtains,  and  windows 
no  more  tlian  if  they  grew  on  trees.  Grandma 
she  went  into  hysterics. 

"You  wicked,  cruel  boy,"  says  she  to  Jack, 
"  how  can  you  abuse  your  brother  so  ?" 

Uncle  Abel,  he  hurrahed,  "Give  it  to  him, 
Jack  !  and  remember  Tom  Lodowne !" 

"  Tom  Lodowne,"  says  Jack,  whose  blood  was 
fairly  up;  "yes,"  says  he,  and  looking  round 
just  then,  he  saw  Tom  fighting  side  by  side  Avith 
his  boys,  and  as  well  as  any  of  them.  "  I  will 
remember  him,"  says  Jack,  "  and  I  wouldn't 
have  fought  you  about  him,  Dix,  because  we  are 
brothers  ;  but  since  we  are  in  for  it  darn  me  if  I 
stop  till  you  say  you  will  treat  him  as  you  ought 
to." 

"Take  him  yourself,  "says  Dix,  sullen  enough, 
for  you  see  he  was  whipped,  "  and  see  what  you 
can  do  for  him ;"  but  because  I  say  he  was  sul- 
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len  don't  misjudge  Dix.     It  is  not  in  human 

nature  to  look  up  briglit  and  smiling  just  after 
vou  are  whipped ;  and  it  seems  to  nie  that  Dix 
accepts  the  situation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
witiiout  any  unnecessary  wry  faces.  Painting 
and  cleauiutr  will  soon  set  the  old  house  to 
rights,  and  for  Dix,  he  is  our  own  blood,  and 
l)lood,  you  know,  is  thicker  than  water;  and 
tiiough  it  may  come  a  little  awkward,  I  hope 
and  trust  soon  to  see  him  back  in  his  old  place; 
but  Tom  Lodowne,  that  is  what  troubles  me. 

"I  see  no  trouble,"  said  Jack.  Jack  has 
nndertaken  to  do  for  him  now.  "Find  him  a 
bed  somewhere,  give  him  his  dinner,  set  him  to 
work,  buy  him  a  spelling-book,  and  pay  him  his 
wage  regular." 

"Mercy!"  screamed  Grandma.  *'Give  him 
his  dinner  here?  then  Dix  will  never  sit  down 
to  the  table  in  the  world."  You  are  to  under- 
stand that  we  never  have  two  tables  in  our 
house,  but  share  and  fare  alike ;  the  smartest 
gets  tiie  best  rooms,  and  each  one  may  do  as 
well  or  ill  for  himself  as  he  chooses  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  table,  why,  we  all  sit  down  to- 
gether ;  so  Grandma  was  shocked. 

"The  creature  has  no  table  manners,"  says 
she.  "  He  has  got  to  learn  yet  how  to  handle 
a  fork  and  spoon." 

"Where  is  he  going  to  learn?"  says  Uncle 
Abel;  "munching  his  crust  out  in  the  barn- 
yard, or  sitting  down  among  decent  people  and 
seeing  how  they  behave  ?" 

"But  see  here,"  argues  Grandma.  "No- 
body says  he  sha'n't  sit  down  by-and-by  ;  but  just 
now,  why  the  poor  fellow  feels  as  badly  and  is 
just  as  much  shocked  as  Dix  is.  He  don't  know 
what  he  has  done  to  deserve  wages  and  time  of 
his  own.  Give  him  time  to  get  reconciled  to 
the  change  and  be  educated  up  to  our  stand- 
ard." 

"In  the  pig-sty?"  cuts  in  Uncle  Abel. 
"But  hark  ye  I  a  word  in  your  ear,"  says 
Grandma.  "I  have  known  Dix  from  his  first 
frocks  up  :  and  he  never  will  sit  down  with  him, 
never!  and  then  don't  you  see  while  Dix  stays 
outside  the  house  is  getting  full  of  rats,  and  the 
doors  are  sprung,  and  half  the  glass  is  out,  and 
every  thing  is  going  to  ruin  ?" 

"And  don't  you  see,"  says  Abel,  "that  I 
want  Dix  in  as  much  as  any  of  you  ?  I  declare 
there  is  nothing  I  so  long  for  as  to  sec  our  whole 
family  sitting  down  in  peace  together;  but  if 
Dix  stays  out  it  will  be  because  lie  kee])s  him- 
self out;  and  what  we  have  to  think  about  is 
not  rats  or  panes  of  glass,  but  what  is  just  and 
right.  Jack  has  undertaken  to  do  for  Tom 
Lodowne,  who  has  earned  it,  f(jr  he  fought  for 
iiim  like  a  man ;  and  if  Jack  don't  see  to  it, 
that  Tom  has  bed,  and  board,  and  work,  I  don't 
know  who  will.  You  can't  in  reason  expect 
Dix  to  have  liim  much  on  his  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  Dix  has  done  as  much  and 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  of  him ; 
and  as  there  are  no  ncigid)ors  I  calculate  the 
work  is  for  Jack  to  do;  and  he  has  got  to  face  it 
squarely  if  ho  don't  want  to  be  eternally  dis- 


honored;  and  if  Tom  Lodowne  is  to  be  made 
a  man,  is  tlie  way  to  make  him  one  to  keep  him 
out  among  tiie  sheep  and  oxen  till  some  other 
time,  nobody  knows  when?  or  to  let  him  in 
among  men,  and  feel  what  it  is  to  be  a  man, 
and  do  like  them,  and  bear  a  man's  burden  if 
he  can  ;  and  if  he  can't,  though  I  don't  believe 
that,  then  the  blame  is  not  ours.  We  have 
given  iiim  a  chance,  and  in  my  judgment  there 
is  nothing  in  that  to  hurt  any  thing  about  Dix 
but  his  prejudices ;  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
have  done  him  and  us  harm  enough  already. 
What  do  you  say,  Stella  ?" 

"That  is  my  name,  you  know,"  and  now  if 
you  are  going  to  help  me  I  want  your  answer  to 
the  question  :  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  Tom 
Lodowne?" 


]\IAERIAGE  A  LA  MODE. 

"  QOCIETY"— meaning  by  that  term  the  class 
O  that  arrogates  to  itself  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization  in  dress,  "deportment,"  taste,  and 
social  ethics  generally  than  the  average  mass  of 
even  de-barbarized  humanity — has,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  vindicated  its  claims  to 
egregious  distinction  by  the  invention  and  main- 
tenance of  conversational  eccentricities  beyond 
the  reach  or  above  the  comprehension  of  the- 
less  enlightened  masses.  At  the  bidding  of  the 
fickle  goddess,  Fashion,  who  rules  with  more 
than  imperial  despotism,  peculiarities  of  cos- 
tume or  conduct  are  in  turn  adopted  and  reject- 
ed with  equal  complacency,  and  what  was  con- 
demned yesterday  as  ^hnanvais  ton^^  may  be  de- 
creed to-morrow  essential  to  a  polite  reputa- 
tion. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  the  delicate  refine- 
ments introduced  in  social  life  by  Fashion's  in- 
timate associate,  Good-Breeding.  Human  na- 
ture is  instinctively  coarse,  its  animal  propensi- 
ties constantly  striving  for  ascendency  over  the 
acquired  restraints  of  civilized  habits ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  class  whose  function  it  is  to  su- 
pervise and  enforce  the  amenities  of  Planner  is 
of  scarcely  less  consequence  to  the  vv"cll-being 
of  the  community  than  that  of  teachers,  writers, 
professional  men,  and  artisans.  All  the  court- 
esies and  graces  of  our  intercourse  owe  their  or- 
igin to  the  careful  study  of  minuti;\i  practiced  by 
successive  generations  of  "«?-i/f/7  elegantiamm ;'^ 
and  trivial  as  some  of  these  minor  embellish- 
ments may  at  first  sight  api)ear,  their  aggregate 
im])ortance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  In 
the  usages  of  the  table  alone  all  persons  of 
dainty  appetite  must  recognize  the  ina})precia- 
ble  boon  conferred  upon  them  by  "society's" 
discovery  of  four-pronged  forks.  Watch  yon- 
der hungry  laborer  at  his  mid-day  meal,  as, 
tearing  the  food  into  Titanic  morsels  with  teeth 
and  hands,  he  devours  it  like  a  beast  of  jircy ! 
Think,  sliudderingly,  of  the  Esquimaux  swal- 
lowing his  revolting  yard  of  walrus  ficsh,  and 
cm})loying  his  knife  oidy  as  an  after-thought  to 
cut  oil'  the  "contingent  remainder"'  when  com- 
])letely  gorged!     'J'urn  from  these  to  the  eon- 
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templation,  at  hotel  or  steamboat  dinner,  of 
some  lialf  heathen,  who,  not  yet  civilized  up  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  fork,  thrusts  his  knife, 
laden  with  a  miscellaneous  medley  of  edibles, 
blade-deep  into  his  mouth's  yawning  chasm, 
reserving  its  pronged  companion  for  the  im- 
palement of  desired  viands  across  the  table — 
oil,  that  *■ '•  naturavi  expeUere  furca^  \yQ.XQ  practi- 
cable in  his  case ! — and  when,  after  this,  you 
hnd  yourself  surrounded  by  the  decorous  ob- 
servances of  a  more  polished  board,  deny,  if  you 
can,  your  obligations  to  well-bred  society. 

Nothing  can  atone — so  far,  at  least,  as  social 
relations  are  concerned — for  disregard,  or  even 
ignorance,  of  the  requirements  of  ^^  blenscance.^' 
A  man  may  command  our  admiration  by  his 
superior  mental  powers  and  erudition  ;  his  vir- 
tues may  elicit  our  most  respectful  esteem  ;  but 
if,  with  all  tliese  attributes,  he  be  a  boor  in  be- 
havior, we  shrink  from  a  personal  association 
whose  oftensivcness  more  than  counterbalances 
its  advantages.  Had  Johnson  been  a  gentle- 
man in  manner  as  lie  was  a  giant  in  intellect 
his  career  might  have  been  a  brilliant  one ;  but, 
as  it  was,  his  rude  demeanor  repelled  those 
who  were  most  anxious  to  advance  his  inter- 
ests, forcing  Cliesterfield  reluctantly  to  close  his 
doors  against  him,  and  narrowing  his  circle  of 
intimates  to  a  few  who  could  overlook  the  clown- 
ishness  of  the  man  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
talents  of  the  scholar. 

But  although  Fashion,  acting  in  concert  with 
Good-Breeding,  has  conferred  upon  us  many 
useful  and  pleasant  things,  she  sometimes  as- 
sumes an  independent  part,  and  enters  ui)on 
transactions  in  which  her  soberer  companion 
has  no  interest :  and  here  it  is  that  the  line 
of  demarkation  may  be  drawn  between  her  civ- 
ilizing influence  and  her  injurious  frivolity. 
When  her  edicts  are  prompted  by  the  sagacious 
counsel  of  her  colleague  unhesitating  obedience 
is  yielded  to  them,  not  only  by  her  liege  sub- 
jects, but  by  all  the  dwellers  on  the  outskirts 
of  her  dominion ;  but  when  she  meddles  with 
matters  beyond  her  sphere  her  caprices,  how- 
ever they  may  be  lauded  by  an  abject  few,  can 
never  gain  universal  acceptance.  Hence,  while 
the  forms  of  social  intercourse  are  the  same  in 
all  civilized  countries,  we  find  in  each  some 
purely  local,  because  arbitrary,  "proprieties." 

Look  at  religion,  for  instance.  In  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  other  continental  countries 
Roman  Catholicism,  being  the  courtly  mode  of 
worship,  is  a  sine  qua  non  as  regards  a  position 
in  the  beau  monch:  the  Church  of  England  is 
supported  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  state, 
but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  "upper  classes:"  in 
our  own  republic,  despite  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  religious  liberty.  Fashion  has  quite 
too  much  to  say.  Here  it  enforces  adherence 
to  this  denomination ;  there  to  that.  To  ful- 
hll  all  the  conditions  of  fashionable  life  it  has 
come  to  be  quite  as  essential  that  one  should 
have  a  pew  in  the  right  church  as  that  he  should 
have  a  residence  in  the  right  locality.  Yet  it 
may  be  said  with  justice  that,  provided  religion 


be  upheld  by  Fashion,  it  matters  little  upon  what 
denomination  her  approval  be  bestowed.  Grant- 
ed :  but,  unfortunately,  her  interference  in  af- 
fairs wliose  morality  is  nearly  connected  with  a 
religious  code  is  not  always  innocuous,  and  goes 
far  to  prove  that  her  devotion  is  rather  to  "  the 
outward  and  visible  form"  than  to  "  the  inward 
and  si)iritual  grace;"  and  nowhere  is  this  evil 
influence  more  demonstrable  than  in  her  trifling 
with  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony. 

What  marriage  should  be,  the  lessons  of 
Holy  Writ  and  our  own  purer  feelings  teach 
us :  what  it  is,  especially  in  what  are  called 
(save  the  mark!)  the  "better  classes,"  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  we  see,  alas !  too  often. 
Reduced  by  Fashion's  assent  in  a  multitude  of 
instances  to  a  mere  expedient  for  the  attain- 
ment of  wealth,  social  position,  or  other  world- 
ly advantages,  it  links  together  two  wretched 
beings  totally  dissonant  in  character,  tastes, 
and  temperaments,  whose  weary  lives  are  to  be 
dragged  out  in  uncongenial  forced  comjjanion- 
sliip  ;  each  day  eliciting  fresh  points  of  dissimi- 
larity, fresh  sources  of  discontent.  How  many 
couples  are  thus  chained  together  who  would 
willingly  exchange  their  galling  bondage  for  the 
material  shackles  of  the  galley-slave  ?  How 
many  widowers  do  we  meet  with  living  wives  ? 

You  know  who  it  is  that  says:  "For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh  ;"  and  they,  at  least,  who  are  mar- 
ried in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  letter  if 
not  in  spirit,  assume  mutual  obligations  based 
upon  the  Divine  injunction : 

"  The  Minister  shall  say  to  the  Man:  'Wilt  thou  have 
this  Woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  together  after 
God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  estate  of  Matrimony?  Wilt 
thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor,  and  keep  her  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health ;  and,  formking  all  others,  keej)  thee 
only  unto  hcr^  so  long  as  ye  hoth  shall  live  ?' 

'■'■  The  Man  shall  answer^  'I  Avill.' 

"  Then  shall  the  Minister  say  unto  the  Woma7i:  'Wilt 
thou  have  this  Man  to  tliy  wedded  hushand,  to  live  to- 
gether after  God's  ordinance  in  tlie  h-oly  estate  of  Matri- 
mony ?  AVilt  thou  obey  him,  and  serve  him,  love,  honor, 
and  keep  him  in  sickness  and  in  healtli ;  and,  forsaking 
all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  him,  so  long  as  ye  both 
sliall  live  ?' 

"  I'he  Woman  shall  ansxvcr^  '  I  will.' " 

Oh,  wedded  brethren!  ye  who  in  transac- 
tions with  your  fellow -men  make  vaunt  of 
"honor" — whose  word  is  as  your  bond! — have 
ye  been  true  to  this  your  solemn  promise  ?  have 
yc  faithfully  kept  your  sacred  trust  ?  And  ye, 
fair  sisters !  ye  who  shall  impress  for  good  or 
evil  the  generation  yet  to  come!  have  ye  al- 
ways fulfilled  the  vow  ye  took  so  tremblingly 
when  ye  joined  hands  "before  God  and  that 
company  ?"  Have  ye  obeyed  and  served,  loved 
and  honored,  the  men  ye  took  "  for  better,  for 
worse?"  or  was  your  tearful  faltering  not  all 
from  maiden  modesty,  but  in  some  part  due  to 
compunction  at  the  pledge  ye  were  giving,  con- 
scious that  it  would  never  be  wholly  redeemed  ? 
Do  ye  not  sometimes  compound  with  your  own 
consciences  for  failing  to  satisfy  our  hearts,  by 
avoiding  formal  derelictions — giving  no  thought 
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to  the  wide  difference  between  duties  performed 
and  affection  gratilied  ? 

Tiie  journey  from  the  altar  to  tlie  grave  lies 
not  on  one  continuous  highway.  The  travelers 
must  traverse  a  neutral  space  which  separates 
tlie  empire  of  Passion  from  the  republic  of  Af- 
fection— a  rugged,  perilous  ground,  abounding 
in  ravines  and  quagmires — in  crossing  which 
the  wedlocked  hands  are  unclasped,  and  each  of 
the  wayfarers  strives  alone,  with  insecure  foot- 
steps, to  gain  the  further  boundary.  Some  hap- 
py few,  by  Heavenly  guidance,  find  a  safe  path- 
Avay  through  this  dangerous  place,  and  pass  in 
uninterrupted  companionship,  unconscious  of 
its  difficulties — many  (let  us  hope  most)  with 
God's  good  help  join  hands  again  on  the  smooth 
plain  beyond,  never  more  to  loose  them.  But 
alas !  for  those  who,  fiiiling  to  fix  their  gaze 
upon  the  fair  land  that  lies  before  them,  become 
bewildered  by  the  hazards  of  their  course,  and, 
losing  foothold,  sink  inextricably  into  the  slough 
of  apathy,  or  fall  bruised  and  bleeding  among 
the  jagged  rocks  of  suspicion,  heart-burning,  and 
contention !  Here  evil  sjnrits  hover,  sirens 
tempt !  Here  lurk  estrangements,  adulteries, 
divorces!  And  here  doth  Fashion  send  her 
treacherous  band  of  lying  cieerones,  who  lead 
the  luckless  wanderers  into  paths  easy  of  transit, 
but  divergent  beyond  hope  of  future  meeting. 

This  transition  stage  of  married  life,  when 
man  and  wife  have  ceased  to  be  lovers  but  have 
not  yet  become  friends,  varies  in  duration  and 
result  according  to  the  characters  of  the  parties 
and  their  opportunities  for  mutual  appreciation. 
To  insure  its  amicable  termination  there  must, 
of  course,  exist  on  both  sides  the  estimable 
qualities  and  congeniality  of  disposition  on  which 
are  based  friendships  between  persons  of  the 
same  sex ;  but  something  beyond  these  is  also 
needed — a  self-control,  a  spirit  of  concession, 
prompted  on  one  part  by  manly  generosity,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  submission,  not  of  mere  duty, 
but  of  affection  and  respect.  When,  by  oft-re- 
peated couchings,  the  *'  little  blind  god"  is  gift- 
ed with  vision,  many  things  which  to  the  prac- 
ticed eye  are  insignificant,  strike  upon  his  sight 
with  painful  vividness,  seeming  to  threaten  act- 
ual impingement.  During  his  convalescence, 
therefore,  strong  lights  sliould  be  avoided,  and 
much  caution  exercised  in  the  selection  of  ob- 
jects to  be  presented  to  his  view.  In  the  less 
I)retentious  walks  of  life,  where  husband  and 
wife  are  more  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
domestic  ha])])iness,  there  is  a  strong  inducement 
to  reciprocal  indulgence  and  conciliation,  to  that 
prayerful  self- watchfulness  which  alone  can 
smooth  away  antagonistic  asperities  and  fit  the 
spirit-surfaces  for  cohesive  contact ;  but  in  the 
sphere  of  Fashion,  so  many  extraneous  diver- 
sions offer  tlieir  allurements  that,  unless  there  be 
marked  consonance  of  temperament,  the  chances 
are  that  our  ex-lovers,  finding  such  easy  escape 
from  the  irksome  task  of  self-study  and  self-cor- 
rection, w  ill  become  each  day  further  separated 
l»y  indifference  and  neglect. 

You  remember  the  fable  of  Anteros,  Cupid's 


younger  but  greater  brother^  the  god  of  mutual 
tenderness  and  affection?  Venus,  grieved  at 
the  puny  stature  and  weakly  mind  of  her  first- 
born, applied  for  advice  to  Themis,  whose  oracu- 
lar response  was  that  the  birth  of  a  second  son 
would  cause  the  first  to  attain  his  projjer  growth. 
And  so  it  happened;  as  soon  as  Anteros  was 
born  Love's  strength  increased,  his  form  ex- 
panded, and  while  the  two  were  together  he  felt 
and  looked  a  vigorous  youth  ;  but  if  by  chance 
they  w^ere  separated  poor  Cupid  shrank  to  child- 
ish size  again,  and  returned  to  the  playthings  of 
infancy. 

Although,  Heaven  be  thanked!  fewer  ma- 
riages  de  convenance — cold-blooded  compacts  of 
apathetic  tolerance — occur  in  America  than  in 
Europe,  yet  the  constitution  of  our  society  offers, 
in  some  respects,  even  greater  opportunities  for 
the  detrimental  interference  of  modish  customs. 
Here,  as  there,  the  ton  has  only  a  sneer  for  con- 
jugal affection ;  here,  as  there,  the  etymology 
of  husband — a  house-bond  or  home-tie — is  for- 
gotten. Wherever  fashion  reigns,  those  who  so 
far  transgress  hbr  rules  as  to  keep  their  marriage ■ 
vows  (and  there  are  many  such)  must  hide  their 
shameful  vulgarity  from  notice,  or  a  contemptu- 
ous cry  is  raised  of  "Darby  and  Joan  !"  " uxori- 
ousness!"  "vegetation!"  by  all  the  foxes  who 
have  lost  their  tails — a  noisy  pack  forsooth. 
But  in  Europe  the  man  of  fashion  is  almost  al- 
ways a  gentleman  of  leisure,  and  slender  as  may 
be  the  moral  tie  that  binds  him  to  his  spouse, 
he  at  least  is  able  to  maintain  the  external  pro- 
priety of  accompanying  her  in  her  round  of 
gayety ;  while  here  the  exigencies  of  business 
pursuits,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  produce  personal 
absence  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  aliena- 
tion ;  our  national  usages,  too,  which  permit 
women  to  go  whither  they  will  unattended,  by 
lessening  their  dependence  on  their  husbands, 
aid  in  weakening  home  interests.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  do  married  people,  as  a 
rule,  pass  so  little  of  their  time  together. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  fashionable  couple  in  America. 
The  master  of  the  house  must  start  for  his  ])lace 
of  business  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning, 
probably  before  his  wife,  fatigued  by  overnight 
dissipation,  has  risen  ;  if  so,  dispatching  a  soli- 
tary breakfast,  he  departs  without  seeing  her. 
Throughout  the  day,  and  frequently  until  rea- 
sonable bedtime,  he  is  detained  "down  town;" 
or,  if  he  be  released  earlier  from  business  cares, 
drops  in  at  his  club  to  while  away  the  interval 
until  a  late  dinner  hour.  The  wife  meanwhile 
is  left  alone  to  kill  the  dragging  moments  as  she 
may,  and  what  are  her  resources?  Perhaps  an 
hour's  j)ractice  at  the  piano,  or  the  perusal  of 
the  latest  demoralizing  French  novel,  may  en- 
liven a  portion  of  the  day,  and  two  or  three 
hours  may,  for  a  few  weeks  of  "  the  season,"  be 
spent  in  visiting;  but  nobody's  list  of  acquaint- 
ances is  inexhaustible,  and  when  the  requisite 
number  of  cards  have  been  left  nothing  remains 
but  "shopping"  or  idleness.  To  be  sure  one 
day  out  of  every  seven  may  be  fixed  for  receiv- 
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irig  visits  at  home,  and  occasionally  an  operatic 
matinee,  or  day  concert,  of  some  roving  pianist, 
affords  relief  from  the  monotony  of  her  exist- 
ence ;  but  these  serve  only  to  embitter  by  con- 
trast the  dreary  remainder  of  the  calendar. 
After  dinner  she  yields  herself  to  the  hairdresser 
and  her  maid,  in  passive  preparation  for  the 
evening's  party — her  weary  lord,  who  should  find 
in  blessed  ])ost-prandial  domesticity  a  compen- 
sation for  his  diurnal  labors,  being  left  to  his 
evening  paper  and  cigar  the  while,  or  again 
seeking  at  the  club  the  relaxation  he  is  denied 
at  home.  Too  tired  to  act  as  escort  to  his  wife, 
he  allows  her  to  go  at  near  midnight,  and  to  re- 
turn at  near  dawn,  alone,  in  a  carriage  driven  by 
a  hackman  of  whom  he  knows  nothing ;  and  ex- 
poses her,  unprotected  and  unadvised,  to  the 
insidious  advances  of  all  the  coxcombs  of  her 
acquaintance.  Too  careless  to  practice  toward 
her  tlie  courtesy  he  would  extend  to  any  other 
lady,  he  ])laccs  himself  in  disadvantageous  com- 
parison with  those  who,  possessing  fewer  merits 
than  himself  perhaps,  yet  show  her  the  conven- 
tional civility  which  his  marital  intimacy  has 
brought  into  disregard. 

Nor  docs  the  matter  rest  here.  Summer  ar- 
rives, and  with  it  the  watering-place  campaign. 
Madame,  having  made  ready  an  elaborate  as- 
sortment of  appropriate  toilettes^  departs  for  New- 
port, Saratoga,  Nahant,  or  some  other  fashion- 
able resort,  while  Monsieur,  Mammon's  prisoner 
on  parole,  is  forced  to  remain  in  town,  his  house 
closed  with  the  exception  of  one  bedroom,  and 
the  club  his  dining-place.  She  dances,  drives, 
bathes,  coquets  with  other  men  ;  he  sups,  plays 
cards,  and  keeps  late  hours  at  the  club,  or,  may- 
hap, who  can  tell  ?  consoles  his  bereaved  heart 
by  surreptitious  flirtations  with  some  unfortu- 
nate fair,  kept  captive  like  himself  within  the 
city  limits.  Of  late  years  so  habituated  has  our 
elite  become  to  prolonged  disjunction  of  man  and 
wife,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  or 
the  other  to  set  out  alone  on  a  journey  of  a  year 
or  two,  for  business  or  pleasure  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  remaining  partner  being  left  to  enjoy 
such  distractions  as  chance  or  inclination  may 
offer.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if,  under  such  a 
system  as  this,  estrangements  are  frequent  ? 

And  what  sentiment  but  pity  can  be  enter- 
tained for  the  poor  girl  wlio — married  fresh  from 
a  fiishionable  "young  ladies'  seminary"  (where 
her  education  is  principally  confined  to  a  super- 
ficial smattering  of  music,  French,  and  the 
"ornamental"),  Avith  no  tastes  implanted,  no 
faculties  cultivated,  her  imagination  warped  by 
the  attractive  experiences  of  her  "first  winter 
out,"  and  her  standard  of  connubial  happiness 
and  duty  lowered  by  tlie  perusal  of  novels  by 
George  Sand  and  other  French  writers — is  left, 
at  the  wane  of  the  honey-moon,  to  almost  con- 
tinual solitude,  hard  enough  to  bear  if  she  love 
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her  husband,  but  a  thousand  times  worse  if  she 
be  indifferent  to  him,  and  can  only  employ  her 
time  in  brooding  over  her  disappointment  ?  Shall 
we  censure  her  if,  failing  resources  within  her- 
self, she  plunge  deeply  into  the  lethean  current 
of  frivolous  gayety  ?  or  shall  the  blame  be  laid 
to  the  faulty  training  and  vicious  example  of 
"  society?" 

That  there  are  many  glorious  exceptions  to  the 
rules  we  have  laid  down — women  who,  with  intel- 
ligence and  culture,  combine  all  requisites  of  the 
wife  and  mother,  and  men  who  are  to  them 
friends,  protectors,  counselors  —  we  gratefully 
admit;  but  such  exceptional  instances  exist  in 
spite  of  "society,"  not  in  unison  with  it;  and 
our  description  unfortunately  applies  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  natural  care  and  sustenance  afforded  by 
even  brutes  to  their  young  is  a  sad  interruption 
to  a  fashionable  career;  and  "society,"  there- 
fore, finds  no  grounds  for  reprehension  if  the 
wife  who  has  the  misfortune  to  become  a  mo- 
ther ignore  her  own  instinct  and  her  child's 
health,  and  resign  the  infant  to  a  hireling  for 
the  vital  nourishment  which  nature  meant  her 
to  sup])ly.  All  praise  be  awarded  to  those  who, 
adhering  to  "old-fashioned  notions,"  resist  the 
temptations  thus  held  out,  and  fulfill  their  holy, 
maternal  trust! — all  honor  to  her  who,  moder- 
ately partaking  in  worldly  pleasures,  yet  holds 
first  in  estimation  the  pleasurable  duties  of  her 
home ! 

The  incongruities  and  errors  of  our  "Upper 
Tendom"  arise  from  the  attempt  to  ingraft  upon 
a  Saxon  stock  a  Latin  code  of  moral?  and  man- 
ners. Our  language,  our  national  institutions, 
our  general  usages  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  ; 
and,  despite  the  Norman  element  infused  into 
the  parent  country,  there  exists  both  in  England 
and  here,  a  sturdy  honesty  of  character  which 
ill  assorts  with  the  tinseled  frippery  suited  to 
more  vivacious  races. 

In  the  matter  of  external  adornment  we  have 
naught  to  say.  If  it  i)lease  our  fair  countrywo- 
men to  copy  in  their  costume  the  whimsical  de- 
vices of  the  former  peasant  girl  who  rules  the 
world  of  dress  from  her  chamber  in  the  Tuil- 
eries,  we  bow  and  admire ;  but  we  beseech  them 
to  confine  their  imitation  to  the  details  of  the 
toilet,  to  scarlet  skirts  and  poodles  dyed  to 
match,  if  so  need  be — not  to  import  Parisian 
ideas  in  their  Parisian  bonnets,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  of  modern  tongues  English  and  Ger- 
man only,  with  their  derivatives,  have  words  for 
"  home ;"  and  that  all  th*e  fascinations  of  Impe- 
rial circles  have  but  a  feather's  weight  if  placed 
in  the  scale  against  the  real  happiness  found  only 
in  domestic  relations.  If  they  but  will  it  so,  they 
can  reclaim  truant  men,  recall  Anteros  to  his 
brother's  side,  and  render  "  home"  what  it  should 
be — the  Heaven  of  the  Heart. 
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YES ;  it  is  even  so  I  Not  only  our  brave 
soldiers  in  Southern  prisons  have  been 
starved  and  poisoned  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, but  the  whole  American  people  are  now 
encountering  the  same  evils,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  are  destined  to  end  a  suffering 
life  by  this  same  miserable  death.  And  this 
murderous  operation  is  perpetrated  daily  and 
nightly,  in  our  parlors,  our  bedrooms,  our  kitch- 
ens, our  school-rooms,  and  even  our  churches 
are  no  asylum  from  this  barbarity.  Nor  can 
we  escape  by  our  railroads,  for  even  there  the 
same  dreadful  work  is  going  on.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  these  representations  we 
v.'ill  refer  to  what  is  chiefly  found  in  Avorks  of 
science. 

The  human  bod}'  is  nourished  and  constant- 
ly renewed  by  two  methods  of  supply.  By  one 
the  food,  first  dissolved  in  the  stomach,  is  ab- 
sorbed and  then  carried  by  minute  vessels  to 
tlie  blood-vessels,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to 
nourish  brain,  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  and  every 
organ  of  the  body. 

The  other  mode  of  nutriment  is  by  the  air, 
taken  into  the  lungs.  All  the  blood  which 
nourishes  the  body  must  first  be  supplied  with 
oxygen,  the  chief  nourishing  and  vitalizing  prin- 
ciple, one  which  is  as  indispensable  to  life  and 
growth  as  the  food.  This  is  obtained  from  the 
air  taken  into  the  lungs. 

The  air  consists  of  one-fourth  oxygen  diluted 
with  three-fourths  nitrogen.  The  lungs  con- 
sis-t  chiefly  of  innumerable  small  air-cells  lined 
w^ith  minute  blood-vessels.  All  the  blood  of 
the  body  passes  through  these  blood-vessels  of 
the  lungs.  In  this  passage  each  globule  of 
blood  takes  a  portion  of  oxygen  from  the  air  in 
the  air-cells  and  carries  it  off  to  nourish  some 
portion  of  the  body. 

When  the  blood  deposits  the  new  nourishing 
particles  from  the  stomach  and  lungs  it  receives 
instead  the  decayed  matter  of  the  constantly 
changing  body.  This  waste  and  decayed  mat- 
ter is  carried  back  by  the  veins  to  another  set 
of  minute  vessels  that  line  the  air-vessels  of  the 
lungs,  thence  passing  into  the  air  in  the  air-cells 
in  place  of  the  oxygen  given  up  to  the  blood. 
This  decayed  matter  is  then  expired  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  together  with  some  water  and  nitrogen. 
Thus  at  every  breath  the  air  in  the  lungs  gives 
up  its  nourishing  oxygen  and  takes  in  its  place 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  thrown  out  at  each  expi- 
ration. If  carbonic  acid  is  taken  undiluted  into 
the  lungs  it  is  a  fatal  poison,  causing  death. 

Every  occupant  of  a  room  is  constant!}'  ex- 
haling from  the  lungs  this  carbonic  acid,  which 
slowly  mixes  with  the  surrounding  air.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  every  room  in  whicli  human  beings 
breathe  carbonic  acid  is  constantly  accumu- 
lating unless  some  mode  is  employed  to  change 
the  air  of  tlie  room.  Ventilation  is  a  process 
for  emptying  a  room  of  air  loaded  Avith  car- 
bonic acid  and  bringing  In  a  supply  of  oxygen 


contained  in  pure  air.  No  room  can  be  thus 
emptied  until  in  some  way  a  current  of  air  is 
made  that  will  carry  off  the  air  which  is  de- 
prived of  oxygen  and  loaded  with  carbonic  acid. 
And  in  all  cases  where  this  is  not  secured  the 
inmates  of  a  room  or  house  or  church  or  school- 
room are  being  poisoned  by  breathing  carbonic 
acid  and  starved  for  Avant  of  oxygen. 

This  poisoning  process  is  thus  exhibited  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  "House  and  Home  Papers, "and 
can  not  be  recalled  too  often : 

"No  other  gift  of  God,  so  precious,  so  inspiring, 
is  treated  with  such  utter  irreverence  and  contempt 
in  the  calculations  of  us  mortals  as  this  same  air  of 
heaven.  A  sermon  on  oxA'gen,  if  one  had  a  preach- 
er who  understood  the  subject,  might  do  more  to 
repress  sin  than  the  most  orthodox  discourse  to  show 
when  and  how  and  Avhy  sin  came.  A  minister  gets 
up  in  a  crowded  lecture-room,  where  the  mepliitic 
air  almost  makes  the  candles  burn  blue,  and  bewails 
the  deadness  of  the  church — the  church  the  while, 
drugged  by  the  poisoned  air,  growing  sleepier  and 
sleepier,  though  they  feel  dreadfully  wicked  for  be- 
ing so. 

"  Little  Jim,  who,  fresh  from  his  afternoon's  ram- 
ble in  the  fields,  last  evening  said  his  prayers  duti- 
fully, and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  a  most  Christian 
frame,  this  morning  sits  up  in  bed  with  his  hair 
bristling  with  crossness,  strikes  at  his  nurse,  and 
declares  he  Avon't  sa}"^  his  prayers — that  he  don't  want 
to  be  good.  The  simple  difference  is,  that  the  child, 
having  slept  in  a  close  box  of  a  room,  his  brain  all 
night  fed  by  poison,  is  in  a  mild  state  of  moral  in- 
sanity. Delicate  Avomen  remark  that  it  takes  them 
till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  to  get  up  their  strength 
in  the  morning.  Querj',  Do  they  sleep  with  closed 
windows  and  doors,  and  with  heav}'  bed-curtains? 

"The  houses  built  b}"-  our  ancestors  were  better 
ventilated  in  certain  respects  than  modern  ones, 
with  all  their  improvements.  The  great  central 
chimney,  with  its  open  fire-places  in  the  dilierent 
rooms,  created  a  constant  current  which  carried  off 
foul  and  vitiated  air.  In  these  da^^s,  how  common 
is  it  to  provide  rooms  with  onh^  a  flue  for  a  stove ! 
This  flue  is  kept  shut  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
opened  only  to  admit  a  close  stove,  which  burns 
away  the  vital  portion  of  the  air  quite  as  fast  as  the 
occupants  breathe  it  away.  The  sealing-up  of  fire- 
places and  introduction  of  air-tight  stoves  maj'-, 
doubtless,  be  a  saving  of  fuel :  it  saves,  too,  more 
than  that ;  in  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases  it 
has  saved  people  from  all  further  human  wants,  and 
put  an  end  forever  to  any  needs  short  of  the  six  feet 
of  narrow  earth  which  are  man's  only  inalienable 
property.  In  other  words,  since  the  invention  of 
air-tight  stoves,  thousands  have  died  of  slow  poison. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  reflect  upon,  that  our  north- 
ern winters  last  from  November  to  May,  six  long 
months,  in  which  many  families  confine  themselves 
to  one  room,  of  which  every  Avindow-crack  has  been 
carefully  calked  to  make  it  air-tight,  where  an  air- 
tight stove  keeps  the  atmosphere  at  a  temperature 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  the  inmates  sitting 
therewith  all  their  winter  clothes  on  become  enerv- 
ated both  by  the  heat  and  by  the  poisoned  air,  for 
which  there  is  no  escape  but  the  occasional  opening 
of  a  door. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  first  result  of  all  this  is 
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such  a  delicacy  of  skin  and  lungs  that  about  half 
the  inmates  arc  obliged  to  give  up  going  into  the 
open  air  during  the  six  cold  months,  because  they 
invariably  catch  cold  if  they  do  so.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  cold  caught  about  the  first  of  December 
lias  by  the  first  of  Marcli  become  a  fixed  consump- 
tion, and  that  the  opening  of  the  spring,  -which 
ought  to  bring  life  and  health,  in  so  many  cases 
brings  death. 

"  We  hear  of  the  lean  condition  in  -which  tlie  poor 
bears  emerge  from  their  six-months'  -wintering,  dur- 
ing which  they  subsist  on  the  fat  which  they  have 
acquired  the  previous  summer.  Even  so,  in  our 
long  winters,  multitudes  of  delicate  people  subsist 
on  the  daily  waning  strength  which  they  acquired 
in  the  season  when  windows  and  doors  were  open, 
and  fresh  air  was  a  constant  luxury.  No  wonder 
we  hear  of  spring  fever  and  spring  biliousness,  and 
have  thousands  of  nostrums  lor  clearing  the  blood 
in  the  spring.  All  these  things  are  the  pantings 
and  palpitations  of  a  system  run  down  under  slow 
poison,  unable  to  get  a  step  farther.  Better,  far 
better,  the  old  hou&es  of  the  olden  time,  with  their 
great  roaring  fires,  and  their  bedrooms  where  the 
snow  came  in  and  the  wintry  winds  Avhistlcd. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  you  froze  3'our  back  while  you 
biu'ned  your  face,  j'our  water  froze  nightly  in  your 
pitcher,  3'our  breath  congealed  in  ice-wreaths  on  the 
blankets,  and  you  could  write  your  name  on  the 
pretty  snow-wreatli  that  had  sifted  in  through  the 
window-cracks.  But  you  woke  full  of  life  and  vig- 
or, you  looked  out  into  whirling  snow-storms  with- 
out a  shiver,  and  thought  nothing  of  plunging 
through  drifts  as  high  as  your  head  on  }'our  daily 
way  to  school.  You  jingled  in  sleighs,  you  snow- 
balled, you  lived  in  snow  like  a  snow-bird,  and  your 
blood  coursed  and  tingled,  in  full  tide  of  good,  mer- 
ry, real  life,  through  your  veins — none  of  the  slow- 
creeping,  black  blood  which  clogs  the  brain  and  lies 
like  a  weight  on  the  vital  wheels!" 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  poison  the 
horrors  of  "the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  are 
often  referred  to,  -where  146  men  Averc  crowd- 
ed into  a  room  only  eighteen  feet  square  wdth 
but  two  small  windows,  and  in  a  hot  climate. 
After  anight  of  such  liorrible  torments  as  cliill 
the  blood  to  read,  the  morning  showed  a  pile 
of  123  dead  men  and  23  half-dead  that  Avere 
finally  recovered  only  to  a  life  of  debility  and 
suffering. 

In  another  case  a  captain  of  the  steamer 
Londonderry,  in  1848,  from  sheei'  ignorance  of 
the  consequences,  in  a  storm,  shut  up  his  pas- 
sengers in  a  tight  room  without  windows.  The 
agonies,  groans,  curses,  and  shrieks  that  fol- 
lowed were  horrible.  The  struggling  mass 
finally  burst  the  door,  and  the  captain  found 
seventy-two  of  the  two  hundred  already  dead  ; 
while  others,  with  blood  starting  from  their 
eyes  and  cars,  and  their  bodies  in  convulsions, 
were  restored,  many  only  to  a  life  of  sickness 
and  debility. 

To  understand  more  clearly  the  nature  of 
this  poisoning,  we  refer  to  some  farther  details 
in  the  process  of  breathing.  As  before  stated 
tlie  lungs  consist  chiefly  of  air-cells,  the  walls 
of  which  are  lined  with  minute  blood-vessels. 
It  is  calculated  that  in  a  full-grown  man  these 
air-cells  number  eighteen  million. 


Now  every  beat  of  the  heart  sends  two  ounces 
of  blood  into  these  minute  blood-vessels  that 
line  the  air-cells,  where  the  air  in  the  air-cells 
gives  its  oxygen  to  the  blood  and  receives  car- 
bonic acid  in  return,  which  is  then  expired  into 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Thus  every  three 
minutes  no  less  than  twenty-eight  pounds  of 
blood  pass  through  the  lungs.  Whether  all 
this  blood  shall  convey  the  nourishing  and  in- 
vigorating oxygen  to  every  part  of  the  body  or 
return  unrelieved  of  carbonic  acid  depends  en- 
\  tirely  on  the  pureness  of  the  atmosphere  that  is 
breathed.  Tiiis  shows  how  it  is  that  city  resi- 
dents gain  strength  and  health  by  the  sea  and 
in  the  mountains,  where  the  air  has  never  been 
vitiated  by  the  breath  of  men  and  animals.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  they  would  so  place 
their  houses  and  ventilate  them  that  they  would 
ins])ire  i)ure  air  all  day  and  all  night ! 

It  is  ascertained  by  experiments  that  breath- 
ing bad  air  tends  so  to  reduce  all  the  process- 
es of  the  body,  that  less  oxygen  is  demanded 
and  less  carbonic  acid  sent  out.  This,  of 
course,  lessens  the  vitality  and  weakens  the 
constitution.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
j)crson  of  full  health,  accustomed  to  pure  air, 
suffers  from  bad  air  far  more  than  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  it.  The  body  of  strong 
and  healthy  i)crsons  demands  more  oxygen,  and 
throws  od"  more  carbonic  acid,  and  is  distressed 
when  the  sup})ly  fails.  But  the  one  reduced  by 
bad  air  feels  less  inconvenience,  because  all  the 
functions  of  life  are  so  slow  that  less  oxygen  is 
needed,  and  less  carbonic  acid  thrown  out. 
This  provision  of  nature  prolongs  many  lives, 
though  it  turns  vigorous  constitutions  into 
feeble  ones.  "Were  it  not  for  this  change  in 
the  constitution  thousands  in  badly  A"entilated 
streets  and  houses  would  come  to  a  speedy 
death. 

One  of  the  results  of  unventilatcd  rooms  is 
scrofula.  A  distinguished  French  physician, 
M.  Baudeloque,  states  that 

"The  repeated  respiration  of  the  same  atmos- 
phere is  the  cause  of  scrofula.  If  there  be  entirely 
pure  air  there  may  be  bad  food,  bad  clothing,  and 
want  of  personal  cleanliness,  but  scrofulous  disease 
can  not  exist. 

"This  disease  never  attacks  persons  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  always  manifests  it- 
self when  they  abide  in  air  which  is  unrenewed. 
Invariably  it  will  be  found  that  a  truly  scrofulous 
disease  is  caused  by  vitiated  air ;  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  there  should  be  a  prolonged  stay  in  such 
an  atmosphere.  Often  several  hours  each  day  is 
sufficient.  Thus  persons  ma}'-  live  in  the  most 
healthy  country,  pass  most  of  the  day  in  the  open 
air,  and  yet  become  scrofulous  by  sleeping  in  a 
close  room  where  the  air  is  not  renewed.  This  is 
the  case  with  many  shepherds  who  pass  their  nights 
in  small  huts  with  no  opening  but  a  door  closed  tight 
at  night.'.' 

This  physician  illustrates  this  by  the  history 
of  a  French  village  where  the  inhabitants  all 
slept  in  close,  imventilated  houses.  Nearly  all 
were  seized  with  scrofula,  and  many  families 
became  -wholly  extinct,  their  last  members,  as 
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they  reported,  dying  "  rotten  with  scrofula."  A 
fire  destroyed  u  hirge  part  of  tliis  village ;  houses 
were  then  built  to  secure  pure  air,  and  scrofula 
disaj)j)cared  from  the  part  thus  rebuilt. 

We  arc  informed  by  medical  writers  that 
defective  ventilation  is  one  great  cause  of  dis- 
eased joints,  as  well  as  diseases  of  tlie  eyes, 
Ciirs,  and  skin. 

Foul  air  is  the  leading  cause  of  tubercular 
and  scrofulous  consunii)tion,  so  very  common 
in  our  country.  ])r.  Guy,  in  his  examination 
before  Public  Health  Commissioners  in  Great 
Britain,  says :  "  Deficient  ventilation  I  believe 
to  be  more  fatal  than  all  other  causes  put  to- 
gether." lie  states  that  consumption  is  twice 
as  common  among  tradesmen  as  among  the 
gentry,  owing  to  the  bad  ventilation  of  their 
stores  and  dwellings. 

Dr.  Griscom  says : 

"  Food  carried  from  the  stomach  to  the  blood  can 
not  become  nutritive  till  it  is  properly  oxygenated 
in  the  lungs ;  so  that  a  small  quantity  of  food,  even 
if  less  wholesome,  may  be  made  nutritive  b}^  pure 
air  as  it  passes  through  the  lungs.  But  the  best  of 
food  can  not  be  chnngcd  into  nutritive  blood  till  it 
IS  vitalized  by  pure  air  in  the  lungs.'" 

Dr.  Griscom,  in  his  Avork  on  "Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Air, "  says  : 

' '  To  those  who  have  the  care  and  instruction  of 
tlie  rising  generation — the  future  fathers  and  mo- 
thers of  men  —  this  subject  of  ventilation  com- 
mends itself  with  an  interest  surpassing  every  oth- 
er. Nothing  can  more  convincingly  establish  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  vitally  wrong 
in  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilized  life  than 
the  appalling  foct  that  one-faurth  of  all  who  arc 
born  die  before  reaching  the  lifth  year,  VLUtX  one-half 
tlie  deaths  of  mankind  occur  under  the  twentieth 
year.  Let  those  who  have  these  things  in  charge 
answer  to  their  own  consciences  how  tiiey  discharge 
their  duty  in  sujjplying  to  the  young  a  pure  atmos- 
phere^ which  is  the  first  requisite  for  health])  loclies 
and  sound  minds.''^ 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis,*  in  his  very  useful  work, 
''WeakLungs,  and  how  to  make  them  Strong," 
says : 

"As  a  medical  man  T  have  visited  thousands  of 
sick  rooms,  and  have  not  found  in  one  in  a  hundred 
of  them  a  pure  atmosi)liere.  I  have  often  returned 
from  church  doubting  whether  I  had  not  committed 
a  sin  in  exposing  myself  so  long  to  its  poisonous 
air.  There  are  in  our  great  cities  churches  costing 
$50,000,  in  the  construction  of  which  not  fifty  cents 
were  expended  in  providing  means  for  vcntilatiou. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  for  ornament,  but  not  ten 
cents  for  pure  air! 

"Parlors  with  furnace  heat  and  gas-burners 
(each  consuming  as  much  oxygen  as  several  men), 
made  as  tiglit  as  possible,  and  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  spending  half  tlie  night  in  them!  In 
18C1  I  visited  a  Legislative  Hall,  the  Legislature  be- 
ing in  session.  I  n^niained  half  an  hour  in  the  most 
impure  air  I  ever  bniathed.  Our  school-houses  are, 
bonie  of  tlicni,  so  vile  in  this  resi)ect,  that  I  would 

•  Dr.  l/pwifl,  In  urping  ventilation,  fails  in  ciuition  to 
the  Invalid  and  di'llcato.  All  puch,  at  all  thnri>^  Hliould 
be  HO  clothfd  an  ticvcr  to  fuiil  clillly.  This  ia  tlic  auro  jjre- 
ventlvc  of  co^l.^ 


prefer  to  have  my  son  remain  iu  utter  ignorance 
of  books  rather  than  to  breathe,  six  hours  everv 
day,  such  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  Theatres  and 
concert-rooms  are  so  foul  that  only  reckless  people 
continue  to  visit  them.  TavcIvc  hours  in  a  raihvav- 
car  exhausts  one,  not  b}--  the  journeying,  but  l)e- 
cause  of  the  devitalized  air.  While  crossing  the 
ocean  in  a  Cunard  steamer  I  was  amazed  that  men 
who  knew  enough  to  construct  such  ships  did  not 
know  enough  to  furnish  air  to  the  passengers.  The 
distress  of  sea-sickness  is  greatly  intensified  l)y  the 
sickening  air  of  the  ship.  Were  carbonic  acid  0/1^7/ 
hltck  what  a  contrast  there  would  be  between  our 
hotels  in  their  elaborate  ornamentation ! 

"  Some  time  since  I  visited  an  establishment 
where  150  girls,  in  a  single  rocnn,  were  engaged  in 
needle-work.  Pale-faced,  and  with  low  vitality 
and  feeble  circulation,  they  were  unconscious  that 
they  were  breathing  air  that  at  once  produced  in 
me  dizziness  and  a  sense  of  suffocation.  If  I  had 
remained  a  week  with  them  1  should,  by  reduced 
vitality,  become  unconscious  of  the  vileuess  of  the 
air!" 

There  is  a  prevailing  prejudice  against  night 
air  as  unhcalthful  to  be  admitted  into  sleeping 
rooms,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  sheer  igno- 
rance. In  the  night  every  body  necessarily 
breathes  night  air  and  no  other.  When  ad- 
mitted from  without  into  a  sleeping  room  it  is 
colder,  and  therefore  heavier,  than  the  air  with- 
in, so  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  room  and 
forces  out  an  equal  quantity  of  the  impure  air, 
warmed  and  vitiated  by  passing  through  the 
lungs  of  inmates.  Thus  the  question  is.  Shall 
we  shut  up  a  chamber  and  breathe  night  air 
vitiated  with  carbonic  acid  or  night  air  that  is 
pure?  The  only  real  difficulty  about  night  air 
is,  that  usually  it  is  damper,  and  therefore  colder 
and  more  likely  to  chill.  This  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  sufficient  bed-clothing.  The  best 
way  to  admit  pure  air  in  the  night  (where  win- 
dows are  the  only  mode  of  ventilation)  is  to 
open  the  sleeping  room  into  a  hall  where  there 
is  an  oj)en  window.  A  Avindow  with  a  small 
opening  at  top  and  bottom  ventilates  more  than 
Avith  one  opening  only. 

It  is  imi)ortant  to  invalids  to  know  that  icorm 
air  may  be  as  pure  as  cold  air,  if  it  is  warmed 
by  proper  methods.  An  open  fire  in  a  slec])ing 
room  is  a  safe  and  excellent  mode  of  securing 
])ure  air  that  is  properly  Avarmed,  and  should 
be  provided  for  the  aged  and  the  invalid. 

These  statements  give  some  idea  of  the  evils 
to  be  remedied.  But  the  most  difiicult  point 
is  Jiow  to  secure  the  remedy.  For  often  the 
attem])t  to  secure  i)ure  air  by  one  class  of  ])cr- 
sons  brings  chills,  colds,  and  disease  on  aiu)ther 
class,  from  mere  ignorance  or  mismanagement. 

To  illustrate  this,  it  niu<t  be  borne -in  mind 
that  those  Avho  live  in  Avarm,  close,  and  unvcn- 
tilated  rooms  are  much  more  liable  to  take  cold 
fromex])()suretodraughtsand  coldairthan  those 
of  vigorous  vitality  accustomed  to  breathe  })urc 
air. 

Thus  the  strong  and  healthy  husband,  feel- 
ing the  Avant  of  ])ure  air  in  the  night  and  know- 
ing its  imjiortance,  kccj)S  AvindoAVs  open  and 
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makes  such  draughts  that  the  wife,  who  lives  all 
clay  in  a  close  room  and  thus  is  low  in  vitality, 
can  not  bear  the  change,  has  colds,  and  some- 
times perishes  a  victim  to  wrong  modes  of  ven- 
tilation. 

So  even  in  health  establishments  the  patients 
will  pass  most  of  their  days  and  nights  in  badly 
ventilated  rooms.  But  at  times  the  physician, 
or  some  earnest  patient,  insists  on  a  mode  of 
ventilation  that  brings  more  evil  than  good  to 
tlic  delicate  inmates.  So,  in  railroad  cars,  those 
feeling  the  need  of  pure  air  Avill  open  windows 
on  the  feeble  and  delicate,  to  their  serious  in- 

j'lry. 

The  grand  art  of  ventilating  houses  is  by 
some  method  that  will  empty  rooms  of  the  vi- 
tiated air  and  bring  in  a  full  supply  of  pure  air 
iy  small  and  imperceptible  currents. 

The  present  style  of  house-building  tends  to 
destroy  public  health  more  than  any  one  other 
cause.  The  sleeping  rooms  of  the  nation  are 
fast  becoming  pestilent-pens  of  disease  and  de- 
cay. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages  to  ex- 
hibit a  model  by  which  to  build  a  well-veritilated 
Jionse ;  and  also  to  give  some  improved  methods 
of  warming  and  ventilating  houses  which  arc 
already  built. 

In  the  November  Number  of  18G5  the  writer 
gave  drawings  and  descriptions  of  a  house  that 
would  offer  most  of  the  refinements  and  com- 
forts found  in  large  and  expensive  houses  de- 
manding a  retinue  of  servants,  and  yet  one  that 
will  secure  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  ex- 
pense, and  enable  a  refined  woman  to  train  her 
children  in  an  agreeable  manner  to  that  health- 
ful, domestic  labor  so  important  to  a  woman's 
health  and  her  comfort  and  success  as  a  house- 
keeper. The  illustration  representing  the  ele- 
vation and  grounds  is  here  repeated. 

In  that  article  it  was  proposed  to  devote  a 


separate  article  to  a  well-ventilated  home;  and 
to  exhibit  a  mode  of  escajjing  the  heat  and 
smells  of  cooking.  In  attempting  this,  in  the 
present  article,  the  former  general  i)lan  of  a 
house  is  retained,  with  only  the  changes  need- 
ful to  secure  the  above-mentioned  objects.  At 
the  same  time  the  various  advantages  of  the 
general  plan  will  be  pointed  out,  and  cautions 
given  as  to  mistakes  and  evils  to  be  avoided. 

Description  and  Advantages  of  the  Basement. — 
The  bottom  of  the  cellar  should  be  dug  as  an 
inclined  plane  tOAvard  the  drain,  and  then  tilled 
up  to  a  level  with  gravel  and  small  stones,  so 
that  the  water  will  sink  through  and  run  to  the 
drain.  Then  the  surface  should  be  smoothed 
and  covered  with  a  hard  Avater  cement. 

To  keep  rats  out  of  cellar  and  house,  there 
should  be  a  projection  the  width  of  half  a  brick 
about  six  inches  below  the  surfiicc  of  the  ground 
outside ;  as  rats  do  not  burrow  for  entrance 
deeper  than  this,  and  commence  close  to  the 
house. 

There  should  be  a  cess-pool  to  receive  all  the 
drainings  of  the  cellar,  sink,  and  water-closets, 
to  which  the  cellar  drain  should  be  carried. 
This  may  be  so  managed  as  to  receive  all  the 
dead  leaves  and  vegetables  and  decaying  refuse 
of  the  place,  to  be  transformed  into  manure. 
This  secures  a  large  amount  of  the  finest  kind 
of  manure  for  the  garden,  and  is  a  great  piece 
of  economy.  But  this  use  of  a  cess-pool  may 
be  so  mismanaged  as  to  cause  fever  and  throat- 
diseases  in  the  family.  It  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  all  knowledge  as  to  such  expo- 
sures and  the  precautions  needful  have  been  se- 
cured. 

One  great  advantage  in  this  plan  is  the  Wash 
Roo7n,  which  admits  sunlight  and  fresh  air  by  a 
glass  door  of  the  side-entrance  and  the  thick 
glass  windows  in  the  floor   of  the  veranda ; 
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these  windows  to  be  raised  by  weights.  Arches 
are  to  be  used  to  support  the  walls  above.  The 
house  should  front  south  to  secure  sunlight  in 
all  the  principal  rooms. 

In  the  wash  room  fixed  bins  with  cocks  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  plugs  at  the  bottom  to 
let  off  the  Avater,  are  a  great  saving  of  labor. 
These  are  placed  by  the  window  to  secure  light, 
so  that  the  washer  can  notice  the  soiled  places. 

This  room  can  be  used  as  a  kitchen  whenever 
the  fiimily  have  servants  and  prefer  it. 

The  Store  Room,  opposite,  can  be  used  for  all 
bulky  family  stores,  and  for  trunks,  boxes,  etc. 
It  also  can  be  used  for  a  drying  room,  and 
warm  air  from  the  furnace  may  be  conducted 
into  it  for  this  purpose. 

The  Ice  Closet  is  better  than  a  refrigerator, 
as  it  can  be  used  for  larger  quantities  of  meat 
and  milk,  and  for  many  other  things  in  hot 
weather. 

The  room  for  wood  and  coal  is  close  to  the 
dumb-waiter  that  raises  them  to  the  work  room 
above. 

The  Cold  Air  Conductor  to  the  furnace  has 
two  entrances,  and  dampers  in  each,  by  regu- 
lating which  the  variations  of  the  wind  have 
less  influence  on  the  furnace  heat. 

A  Wire  Safe  raised  on  a  form  beside  the  cel- 
lar stairs  saves  the  descent  of  several  steps. 
This  form  may  l)e  large  enough  to  hold  pails 
and  other  articles  that  arc  best  kept  in  a  cellar. 


Description  and  Advantages  of  the  First  Floor. 
— The  front  entrance  has  two  doors  meeting  in 
the  middle.  Behind  each  is  a  recess,  with 
arched  opening  six  feet  high.  "VVithin,  all  out- 
er garments  can  be  hung,  and  in  one  part  place 
an  umbrella-stand  and  box  for  over-shoes.  Six 
feet  from  the  floor  this  recess  is  roofed,  giving 
a  space  over  it  for  busts  or  for  a  closed  closet 
for  stores.  The  windows  opening  into  the  con- 
servatory and  veranda  are  best  to  slide  into  the 
wall,  serving  as  doors. 

The  Faniil//  Room  opens  with  wide,  sliding 
glass  doors  into  the  veranda,  which,  in  winter, 
can  be  glazed  and  serve  as  a  green-house.  If 
the  house  is  brick,  a  flue  and  open  Franklin  stove 
on  the  west  side  will  be  much  pleasanter  than 
the  fire-place  on  the  other  side,  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  atf.  In  case  this  recess,  f,  is 
not  used  for  a  fire-place,  it  can  be  made  a 
niche  to  hold  flowers  or  busts,  leaving  a  large 
fancy  opening  beneath  for  ventilation.  The 
fire-place  in  the  other  room  can  be  similarly 
adjusted,  according  as  the  house  may  be  of 
wood  or  brick. 

A  room  is  much  more  agreeable  to  have  the 
fire-place  near  a  window,  so  as  to  have  light 
enough  wlicn  by  that  fire,  and  removed  from 
doors  that  cause  draughts  and  frequent  passing. 

A  window  each  side  of  the  fire-place  many 
who  like  much  light  will  prefer,  and  a  Gothic 
style  allows  windows  any  where  they  are  want- 
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Gcl,  whether  in  sj^mmctiy  or  not.  Window-sills 
should  never  be  higher  from  the  floor  than  a 
low  chair.  High  window-sills  give  a  room  a 
prison  air.  A  house  is  much  pleasanter  with  a 
basement  so  low  as  to  have  but  one  step  to  the 
ground,  as  this  drawing  provides. 

The  two  corners,  with  recesses  for  niches,  may 
have  small  closets  under,  or  book-cases  can  be 
put  here  with  economy  of  room.     Using  a  cor- 
ner thus  makes  a  room  seem 
larger  than  when  a  book- 
case projects  into  it. 

The  Family  Room  opens 
by  two  doors  into  the  Work 
Room,  which,  by  close  pack- 
ing of  conveniences,  can  be 
made  to  hold  all  dishes  for 
the  table,  and  the  stores  and 
utensils  for  cooking.  Below 
is  an  illustration  of  this 
mode  of  close  packing. 

In  front  of  the  window  is 
the  cooking-form.  The  door, 
F,  admits  a  barrel  of  flour, 
and  a  lid  on  the  top,  G,  is  to 
raise  when  using  flour.  In 
the  barrel  a  scoop  and  sieve. 
On  the  left  of  this  is  the 
moulding  -  board  C,  where 
bread   is    made,   and  other 


articles  for  baking  prepared  on  a  board  which 
may  be  turned  on  one  side  for  cooking,  and 
the  other  side  for  other  uses.  Next  to  the 
flour  closet  are  large  drawers,  the  under  ones 
running  on  rollers,  in  which  are  stored  the  In- 
dian and  Graham  flour,  the  rye,  tapioca,  rice, 
etc.,  and  two  kinds  of  sugar  used  in  cooking. 
On  front  and  at  the  side  arc  shelves,  on  which 
are  stored  every  utensil  and  every  article  used. 
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Still  ftirtlicr  to  the  left  hand  of  the  flour 
closet  is  the  form,  x,  for  preparing  meats  and 
vegetables,  on  the  top  a  board  turned  on  one 
side  to  cut  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  other 
side  for  other  uses.  On  shelves  in  front  are 
stored  all  the  utensils  and  articles  used  in  cook- 
ing meats  and  vegetables,  and  in  preparing 
them  for  the  table.  In  this  cooking  closet,  by 
an  economic  arrangement,  are  stored  all  the 
family  stores  and  supplies,  and  all  the  utensils 
for  cooking  and  taking  care  of  food.  The 
shelves  should  reach  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
highest  have  small  closets  to  hold  articles  not 
often  Avanted. 

The  stove  closet  should  be  as  small  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  clear  passage  around  it.  The 
doors  should  ride  with  weights  and  be  divided 
into  two  portions  like  common  windows,  so  that 
the  lower  half  can  be  raised  for  some  purposes, 
and  both  be  raised  when  a  clear  passage  is 
needed.  The  roof  of  this  closet  should  be  only 
five  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor,  and  be  made 
of  sheet  iron  in  the  centre,  terminating  in  a 
circular  duct  connecting  with  the  brick  air  flue. 
The  stove-i)ii)e  is  to  run  through  this  duct  lo  a 
cast  iron  pijjc  running  as  high  as  to  the  loft 
tlirou^h  the  brick  flue,  marked  B. 

This  mode  of  ventilating  the  cooking  closet 
\i\\\  carry  off  heat,  so  that  it  will  not  be  very 
hot.  The  window  close  by  the  stove  should 
run  to  tlic  floor  to  give  plenty  of  light  into  the 
oven. 

"SVhcn  all  heat  and  smells  arc  to  be  shut  out 


the  closet  can  be  closed  entirely  by  dropping  all 
the  doors.  These  doors  should  be  raised  by 
Aveights  inclosed  in  the  partition  and  corner  post 
so  that  they  will  be  protected  from  injury.  A 
large  space  over  the  stove  closet  may  be  used 
for  shelves  or  closets  for  storage.  Closets  over 
the  stove  room  and  shelves  within  it  should  hold 
the  utensils  used  on  and  around  the  stove. 

In  the  entrance  hall  next  the  family  room  is 
a  small  space  that  may  be  made  a  niche  for 
holding  a  light  or  for  ornaments.  To  preserve 
symmetry,  a  similar  niche  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  wash  closet  next  the  home  room.  Small 
marble  shelves  held  up  with  brackets  can  be 
placed  between  the  side  windows  and  the  doors 
to  the  adjacent  rooms.  These  will  serve  for 
flower-stands,  or  for  the  temporar}-  reception  of 
the  hats  of  entering  gentlemen. 

The  front  wash  closet  is  a  great  convenience 
before  and  after  meals,  especially  where  there 
arc  young  children.  The  passage  from  it  to 
the  bath-room  should  be  a  sliding  door.  A 
small  sliding  door  may  also  be  placed  near  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  so  that  a  passage  to  the  back- 
door can  be  made  without  going  through  the 
front  rooms.  This  will  save  much  passing 
through  these  rooms,  csi)ecially  where  there 
are  children  in  chambers.  All  the  doors  to 
bath  room,  wash  closet,  etc.,  should  have 
ground-glass  jjanels  in  the  ui)i>cr  sections  and 
balanced  head  lights  over  the  doors. 

The  Home  Room  is  especially  for  parents  and 
children.      Here,  too,  if  the  house  is  brick,  au- 
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other  window  and  a  fire-place  between  two 
windows  would  greatly  increase  the  comfort 
and  agreeablencss  of  the  room.  A  flue  and 
Franklin  stove,  set  low  on  some  non-conducling 
Hurface^  will  be  better  than  any  other  fire-place. 
Where  this  is  done,  the  fire-place  at  /^  the  oppo- 
site side,  may  be  made  a  niche  with  an  open 
ornamented  ventilating  screen  below. 

The  partitions  each  side  of  the  bed  recess 
should  reach  only  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ceil- 
ing to  secure  better  ventilation.  A  small  slid- 
ing door  opening  from  the  bed  recess  to  the 
dressing-room  would  be  a  convenience.  As 
hinge  doors  take  up  much  room,  Avherc  there 
is  small  space  there  should  be  sliding  doors. 
These  will  especially  be  needed  in  the  back 
passage  and  its  adjacent  rooms.  In  making 
sliding  doors  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
them  roll  easily,  and  with  strong  pivots  that 
will  not  easily  be  put  out  of  order.  For  all 
sliding  doors  the  shieves  or  rollers  should  not 
be  less  tluin  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  and 
placed  at  the  top. 

In  arranging  the  dressing-room  and  children's 
room  great  resources  for  storage  are  closets 
reackbif)  to  the  icall.  Drawers  filling  the  whole 
end  of  the  dressing-room  to  the  Avail  will  fill  it 
no  more  than  a  single  bureau,  as  to  any  avail- 
able space  for  use. 

The  closets  at  the  back-door  are  for  garden- 
dresses  and  tools,  for  washing  hands,  and  vari- 
ous other  needful  purposes  for  servants  and 
children. 

Where  proper  arrangements  for  ventilation 
are  made,  hlrjh  rooms  are  useless.  Low  ceil- 
ings are  in  better  taste  for  cottage  plans,  and 
secure  great  economy  in  heating  rooms.  Nine 
or  ten  feet  are  the  suitable  height  for  this  plan. 

Description  and  Advantages  of  the  Second  Floor. 
— The  walls  between  the  floor  and  roof  should 
be  four  feet,  with  dormer-windows  down  to  the 
floor. 

In  the  two  front-rooms  are  fire-places  for 
ventilation.  If  the  house  is  brick,  fire-places 
can  be  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  will  be 
much  pleasanter  as  near  a  window. 

A  flue  and  a  Franklin  stove,  resting  on  non- 
conducting materials,  will  allow  fire-places  that 
are  not  in  perpendicular  line  with  those  in  the 
story  below. 

The  upper  hall,  bath-room,  and  Avater-closet 
must  be  lighted  by  windows  opposite  to  win- 
dows in  the  partitions  of  the  chambers  adja- 
cent. 

The  hanging  of  doors  has  much  influence  on 
comfort  in  many  cases,  and  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Often  a  door  hung  on  one  side 
makes  a  draught,  when,  if  hung  on  the  other 
side,  it  protects  from  it. 

WARMING  AND  VENTILATION. 
Description  of  the  Transverse  Section  of  this 
House. — The  object  of  this  drawing  is  to  illus- 
trate the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating,  and 
also  the  construction  of  the  Stove  Closet,  de- 
signed to  exclude  the  smells  of  cooking,  and, 


in  hot  weather,  to  shut  out  the  heat  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  house, 

Tlie  drawing  represents  the  interior  of  that 
end  of  the  house  containing  the  Stove  Closet 
and  Work  Room. 

First  notice  that  all  the  large  rooms  have 
fire-places  at  A,  and  a  flue  connecting  with  the 
stove  flue  (B).  At  the  other  end  of  the  house 
all  the  fire-places  connect  with  another  venti- 
lating flue  Avarmed  by  a  cast-iron  pipe  like 
the  one  at  B,  to  which  the  smoke-pipe  of  the 
furnace  joins.  All  these  flues  unite  in  one 
chimney.  By  this  arrangement,  Avhcnevcr  a 
fire  is  in  either  one  of  these  fire-places,  or  in 
the  furnace,  or  in  the  stove,  a  current  of  warm 
air  is  created  at  the  top  of  the  chimnejj,  and  thus 
a  draught  is  made  in  all  connected  flues.  Then 
registers  open  near  the  floor  at  II  into  these 
ventilating  flues.  All  the  rooms  have  registers 
opening  near  the  floor  into  these  ventilating 
flues,  as  also  the  bath-rooms,  water-closets,  and 
cellar.  Tlicsc  registers  must  be  a  simple  net- 
ting or  ornamental  fixed  openings,  Avhich  should 
be  twelve  inches  by  nine  in  size.  The  two  small 
chambers  should  have  tin  conductors  to  the 
ventilating  flue  running  under  tiie  floor,  with 
a  ventilating  register.  By  this  arrangement 
the  air,  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid,  is  carried  oft', 
while  the  pure  air  rushes  in  from  doors  and 
windows  or  from  the  furnace  air  chamber. 
Where  the  several  flues  unite  in  one  a  sus- 
taining cross-timber  should  be  placed  under, 
and  fastened  to  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  This 
is  to  remove  the  danger  of  any  sinking  or  fall 
of  the  chimney.  At  the  point  Avherc  the  flues 
begin  to  unite  small  openings  must  be  made, 
with  sliding  covers,  Avhere  the  soot  can  be  taken 
out.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  th(^  inside 
of  the  flues  be  perfectly  smooth,  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  smoke  by  projections.  The  owner 
of  the  house  should  see  to  this  himself. 

In  constructing  the  Stove  Closet  the  roof 
should  be  as  low  as  Avill  answer  without  stoop- 
ing. And  as  Avomen  are  cooks,  five  feet  four 
inches  AA'ill  be  high  enough.  The  roof  directly 
OA'er  the  stOA'e  to  be  sheet-iron,  terminating  in 
the  duct  surrounding  the  stOA'e-pipe  (D). 

In  preparing  the  flue  for  the  stOA'e  a  cast- 
iron  stOA'e-pipe  must  be  made  and  fastened  into 
the  flue  by  iron  projections  Avhen  building  the 
house.  The  side  of  this  pipe  Avhere  the  outer 
stOA'e-pipe  is  to  join  must  have  a  side  projec- 
tion extending  through  the  brick  flue,  and  to 
this  the  stove-pipe  is  to  be  fitted.  The  circular 
duct  inclosing  the  stOA'e-pipe  must  terminate  at 
the  brick  flue  (D),  and  be  divided  in  sections 
to  be  taken  apart  Avlien  the  stove-pipe  needs 
cleansing.  Thus  the  stove-pipe  outside  of  the 
flue  can  be  removed  and  cleansed,  and  the  pipe 
Avithin  the  flue  will  not  need  cleansing,  and 
remains  stationary.  The  cast-iron  pipe  must 
reach  as  high  as  to  the  bend  of  the  chimney  in 
the  loft.  If  the  Stove  Room  has  the  right  Icina 
of  stove  it  Avill  ncAxr  become  very  hot,  especial- 
ly as  it  has  a  AA'indoAV  in  addition  to  the  venti- 
lating draught. 
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TKAN6VERSE  SECTION,   SHOWING  METHOD  OP  WARMING  AND  ATENTILATION. 


In  conducting  the  warm  air  from  the  fur- 
nace the  bends  in  the  conducting-pipcs  should 
be  curved  ^rn\  not  angidar,  as  thus  the  air  is  less 
impeded.  Where  north  and  east  winds  pre- 
vail in  the  cold  season  the  warm  air  should 
enter  the  north  or  eastern  side  of  the  room. 
Thus  the  air  is  pressed  over  the  room  instead 
of  away  from  it.  The  warm  air  also  should 
enter  as  for  as  is  convenient  from  the  ventilat- 
ing register,  that  it  may  thus  pervade  the  whole 
room  before  it  is  drawn  off;  otherwise  much 
heated  air  is  lost. 

In  agreement  with  the  above  let  the  warm- 


air  register  in  the  Family  Room  be  placed  near 
the  wall  between  the  two  doors  of  tlie  Work 
Room.  Then  botli  these  doors  should  have 
their  hinges  the  side  toward  this  register.  Tliis 
position  of  the  register  makes  it  desirable  to 
have  another  window  the  east  side  of  the  room 
to  give  light  Avhcn  sitting  to  work  by  the  regis- 
ter. For  the  Home  Room  the  warm-air  regis- 
ter should  be  near  the  doors  of  the  bed  recess. 
The  warm-air  j^ipc  for  the  chambers  should  run 
through  the  bath-rooms. 

The  Hopper  Closet,  by  the  chamber  bath- 
room, is  so  named  from  its  containing  a  small 
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cast  -  iron  hopper,  or 
sink,  with  a  tight-fit- 
ting hinged  lid ;  this 
hopper  is  supplied  with 
water  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  brass  cock, 
and  should  have  a  waste 
pipe  of  not  less  than 
two  inches  diameter, 
and  an  ordinary  trap  to 
prevent  tlic  rising  of 
smells;  this  waste-pipe 
leads  to  the  large  drain- 
pipe in  the  cellar,  A 
small  ventilating  pipe 
of  tin  should  connect 
the  hopper  with  the 
ventilating  flue  else- 
where described,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  trap 
and  the  close  lid,  ren- 
ders the  closet  free  from 
disagreeable  smells.  — 
Any  housekeeper  will 

sec  how  much  a  hopper  of  this  kind  will  facili- 
tate chamber- work,  as  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
chamber  door  arc  necessary  to  get  rid  of  every 
thing  that  otherwise  must  be  carried  down  stairs. 

The  construction  of  Water  Closets  demand 
for  complete  success — 1.  That  the  pii)es  run 
where  the  water  will  not  freeze  ;  2.  That  the 
soil  or  drain  pipes  be  vertical,  and  fully  four 
inches  in  diameter ;  3,  That  the  hopper  be  fully 
five  inches  in  diameter;  4.  That  ventilation  be 
secured  by  a  conductor  under  the  scat,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  connecting  with  a  ventilat- 
ing flue  ;  5.  That  a  full  supply  of  water  be  se- 
cured. If  all  these  are  not  secured  there  will 
be  mischief  and  trouble  such  as  to  render  these 
conveniences  often  a  nuisance  rather  than  a 
comfort.  If  all  are  secured,  no  other  house- 
hold improvement  so  much  promotes  health, 
neatness,  and  economy  of  labor. 

The  chief  objection  to  attic  chambers  is  the 
heat  of  the  summer  sun  on  the  roof.  This 
drawing  exhibits  a  remedy  for  this  in  a  double 
roof.  The  air  from  without  enters  through 
openings  at  the  eaves  (covered  with  perforated 
tin  to  keep  out  rats  and  mice),  and  passes  be- 
tween the  two  roofs  into  the  loft  and  out 
through  a  grating  into  the  chimney  at  G.  Thus 
a  current  of  cool  air  between  the  double  roofs 
keeps  the  chambers  cool. 

The  advantage  of  attic  chambers  is  economy 
in  using  Gothic  roofs,  while  securing  the  pic- 
turesque cottage  style.  The  double  ^oof  may 
be  extended  upward,  and  small,  cool  chambers 
be  made  in  the  loft. 

One  advantage  of  this  plan  is  its  ready  adapt- 
ation as  two  separate  tenements  for  two  small 
families.  The  Family  Room,  and  Work  Room, 
and  three  chambers  would  serve  for  one.  The 
Home  Room  and  appendages,  with  the  cham- 
bers over,  and  the  Wash  Room  for  a  kitchen, 
would  serve  for  the  other  family.  The  cellar 
and  entrance  halls  to  be  used  iu  common. 
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WAEMING    AND   VENTILATION. 

In  presenting  this  article  to  the  public,  the 
writer  has  chief  reference  to  the  health  of  u-o- 
vien  and  children,  which  has  become  a  matter  of 
alarming  interest. 

AVomcn  of  the  wealthy  classes  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  the  house,  and  use  little  do- 
mestic exercise  to  enlarge  chest  and  lungs. 
When  sent  to  school  they  breathe  in  crowded, 
unventilated  school-rooms.  The  fashions  of 
the  day  diminish  the  size  and  power  of  the 
lungs  to  women  and  young  girls.  Thus  a  gen- 
eration is  growing  up  starved  to  slender  and 
weak  muscles  for  want  of  the  nourishing  oxy- 
gen, and  the  whole  constitution  weakened  and 
poisoned  by  carbonic  acid.  A  distinguished 
Avriter,  in  speaking  of  the  unventilated  cham- 
bers, maintains  that  most  of  those  who  build 
houses  at  the  present  day,  "might  justly  be  in- 
dicted for  manslaughter." 

Every  house,  every  school-house,  and  every 
church,  every  factory,  hospital,  prison,  and 
work-shop  ought  to  be  built  so  that  the  proper 
supply  of  fresh  air  can  not  be  excluded.  No- 
thing ought  to  be  left  to  the  care  and  intel- 
ligence of  occupants,  who  never  will  jn-opcrl^ 
regulate  and  attend  to  this  all-important  duty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  drawing  a  fire 
in  any  room  in  the  house  ventilates  the  whole 
without  any  choice  or  care  of  the  occupants.* 

The  drawing  above  presents  a  method  of 
warming  and  ventilating  a  room  that  can  be 
adopted  in  houses  already  built.  By  this  mode 
the  cold  air  is  taken  from  the  bottom  by  a  reg- 
ister on  one  side  of  a  room,  while  the  tvarin  air 
enters  from  the  furnace  register  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  This  can  be  done  only  when 
a  flue  is  warmed  by  a  fixed  cast-iron  pipe,  or 
some  other  method  by  which  a  current  of  Avarm 


*  While  the  author  claims  whatever  merit  there  is  in 
the  plan  of  the  liouse,  stove  closet,  etc.,  she  is  indehted  to 
Mr.  A.  Ilutton,  of  Piiiladelphia,  for  the  drawings,  for  the 
system  of  ventilation,  and  for  several  valuable  criticisms. 
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air  is  connected  with  the  cold  air  at  tlic  hottom 
of  a  room.  This  secures  great  economy  in  fuel, 
and  also  removes  the  great  evil  of  furnace- 
heated  rooms;  /.  c,  the  head  kej)!  in  Avarm  air 
and  the  feet  in  cold. 

"When  there  arc  no  arrangements  for  secur- 
ing ventilation,  the  only  mode  of  gaining  ]nirc 
air  is  by  windows.  0])enings  for  this  jnirjjosc 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  windows;  and  small 
openings  in  two  windows  secure  a  circulation 
better  than  opening  in  one  only. 

All  ventilation  should  be  so  managed  that 
there  shall  be  wo  perceptible  draught.  Any  room 
with  a  fire  in  an  open  lire-place  secures  proper 
ventilation  unless  crowded  with  occu])ants. 

In  securing  the  i)roper  ventilation  of  a  room 
it  is  very  important  that  the  temperature  should 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  age  and  health  of 
the  inmates.  The  aged  and  those  in  delicate 
health  require  a  warmer  atmosphere  than  the 
young  and  healthy ;  while  those  who  exercise 
in  the  open  air  can  bear  a  much  colder  room 
than  those  Avho  do  not. 

In  this  matter  the  Christian  princi])lc  should 
rule — "Wc  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  Aveak,  and  not  to  please  our- 
selves." A  Christian  mode  of  accommodation 
on  both  sides  could  be  secured  by  regulating 
the  clothing :  those  who  are  too  warm  taking 
off,  and  those  too  cold  adding  clothing.  A  sim- 
ilar style  of  Christian  kindliness  should  i)revail 
in  public  rooms  and  traveling  conveyances. 
The  delicate  and  infirm  should  be  seated  near- 
est the  fire,  and  care  be  taken  to  protect  from 
draughts  of  cold  air. 

In  our  railroads  every  person  sitting  next  a 
window  can  by  aid  of  a  wisp  of  a  newspaper 
raise  the  Avindow  for  an  inch  or  so,  and  thus 
gain  pure  air  Avithout  injury  to  others  near. 
When  car  AvindoAvs  are  fully  open  in  cold  Aveath- 
cr,  they  should  be  only  at  the  back  part  of  the 
car,  and  those  avIio  arc  delicate  can  retreat  to 
the  front  part. 

In  rooms  Avarmed  by  close  stoves  there  is  no 
Avay  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  pure  air  but 
by  such  a  use  of  fuel  as  Avill  alloAV  of  AvindoAvs 
oi>cn  at  the  top  an  inch  or  two. 

In  concluding  this  article,  the  aim  of  Avhich 
is  to  lead  to  a  Christian  mode  of  building  houses 
aiul  conducting  the  family  state,  the  Avriter  will 
introduce  Avhat  some  mny  call  a  short  sermon 
AA'ith  a  text  furnished  by  a  prophet  thousands 
of  years  ago  :  "They  that  are  Avisc  shall  shine 
as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  t7irn  7/ia/ii/  to  rifjhtcousness  as  the  stars  for 
CA'cr  and  ever."  Every  family  is  designed  to 
be  a  stnall  churchy  in  Avhich  the  young  arc  to  be 
trained  to  righteousness  themselves,  antl  then 
taught  hoAV  to  "turn  many  to  righteousness;" 
that  thus,  in  a  future  life,  surrounded  by  those 
rescued  from  ignorance  and  sin,  they  may  shine 
AS  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

The.  planning  of  a  home  should  have  for  its 
aim  tliis  great  end.  Children  are  to  be  trained  to 
be  v:orLersUn'  the  good  of  others — not  to  be  mere 
rccij)ients  of  the  toils  of  surrounding  friends. 


There  arc  tAvo  classes  to  be  found  in  this 
Avorld — those  Avho  live  to  save  men  from  igno- 
rance and  sin  as  the  chief  end,  Avhilc  ])ersonal 
ease  and  enjoyment  arc  sought  oidy  so  far  as  is 
consistent  Avith  this  chief  end,  and  no  farther. 
The  other  class  arc  living  to  get  all  the  good 
things  of  this  life  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Those  Avho  live  to  save  men  carry  their 
rcAA'ards  Avith  them  into  that  eternal  state  Avhere 
•"their  Avorks  do  follow  them."  But  the  other 
class  gain  nothing  but  that  Avhich  perishes  in 
the  using. 

In  Avhich  class,  O  friendly  reader,  are  you  num- 
bered? For  Avhich  end  arc  you  building  your 
house,  earning  your  Avealth,  and  training  your 
children  ?  Are  you  laying  such  jdans  that  all 
your  means  Avill  be  spent  in  self  or  family  in- 
dulgence, or  are  you  aiming  to  make  a  home 
that  shall  be  a  perennial  stream  of  blessings  to 
all  around  ? 

This  article  is  Avritten  to  attract  the  thought- 
ful attention  not  so  much  of  those  of  humble  or 
moderate  means  as  of  those  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  tide  of  Avealth  and  ]>ros- 
perity  setting  in  to  our  country  unparalleled  in 
extent  and  poAver,  and  many  Christian  men 
and  Avomen  Avill  ])e  draAvn  into  a  current  of 
Avorldliness  and  self-indulgence  from  Avhich  they 
noAV  Avould  shrink  Avith  dismay.  Let  those  Avho 
arc  planning  for  future  life  take  thought  in 
good  time.  Shall  your  future  homes  become 
the  abodes  of  an  industry,  thrift,  and  benevo- 
lent economy  that  shall  proA'ide  means  to  bless 
the  community  all  around,  by  a  Avisc  exam])lc 
and  an  outpouring  beneficence  ?  Or  shall  they 
be  the  proud  residences  of  the  indolent,  the 
self-indulgent,  the  exclusive,  and  the  Avorldly  ? 

"Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  Avorld 
that  they  be  not  high-minded  ;  that  they  do 
good  ;  that  they  be  rich  in  good  Avorks  ;  ready 
to  distribute  ;  Avilling  to  communicate  ;  loijing 
vp  in  store  for  themselves  a  goodfoimdation  against 
the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life:^ 


*^  QUEEN'S  GOOD  W.ORK.^' 

A  QUEEN  Avithout  a  throne,  Avithout  a  crown, 
Avithout  a  kingdom  :  only  a  pale  girl  of 
twelve,  Avith  Avistful  eyes,  a  concealed  fire  half 
hidden  in  their  shining  dc])ths,  like  that  which 
burns  in  the  opal's  heart.  Robed  in  no  violet 
satin  or  cloth  of  gold  Avas  our  Queen,  but  in 
scanty  blue  homes])un,  and  her  short  gold-bronze 
hair  Avas  carelessly  turned  back  into  a  net  Avhcrc 
it  glittered  like  sunshine  against  ])rison-bars. 

It  Avas  rather  a  rugged  scene  on  Avhich  she 
looked,  though  a  setting  sun  Avas  making  it 
glorious  with  a  dome  of  barbaric  pearl  and  g<dil, 
and  rose-flushed  Avaves  of  light  or  billowy  drifts 
of  ])ur|>lc  Avere  melting  softly  aAvay  in  the  Avcst. 
A  few  pliime-likc  ])iucs  stood  uj)  clearly  defined 
against  tliat  kindling  glow;  and  nearer  spread 
iutractahk'  hills  Avith  huge  boidders  cropjiing  out 
here  and  there,  a  long  yellow  road  Avinding  about 
tluMU.      But  there  were  daui]»  glens  also,  reedy 
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and  treacherous,  with  climbing  tangled  vines 
knotted  and  twisted  in  strange  festoons,  and 
spongy  velvet  sod  with  a  gleam  of  water  in  it. 
Queen  knew  every  bit  of  that  toil-suggestive 
scene,  so  she  looked  at  the  sun  and  revolved  a 
new  idea  in  a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind. 

"  Looks  like  do  new  Jerusalem,  sure  enough, 
wid  do  shiny  streets  of  gold,"  said  Maum  Rina, 
as  she  catne  out  to  the  well ;  "and  I  wish  I  was 
a-walkin  dere  dis  blessed  minute,  Miss  Queen." 

Queen  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
fat  old  Maum  liina,  with  her  glistening  black 
face  and  spotted  turban,  and  her  queer  shapeless 
figure,  waddling  over  the  shifting  gold  and  pur- 
ple billows  that  made  up  the  shining  wav.  But 
the  next  moment  she  looked  solemn  enough  as 
she  followed  Maum  Rina  into  the  kitchen  and 
sat  there  watching  her  make  the  corn-dodgers 
for  tea.     At  last  she  heaved  a  great  sigh. 

"I  wish  there  was  something  to  do!" 

"Do!  why  thar's  heaps  to  do,"  said  Aunt 
Rina,  with  a  sarcastic  sniff,  for  she  was  a  con- 
finned  grumbler;  "I'sc  sartain  sure,  I'sc  allers 
a-doin,  an  a-bein,  an  a-sulferin,  as  poor  Marsc 
George  done  studied  about." 

The  woman's  voice  faltered  a  little,  for  poor 
Marse  George  had  fallen  before  the  deadly  hail 
of  Northern  bullets.  "Poor  George"  whom  slic 
had  nursed  and  tended  long  before  the  baby  with 
its  little  air  of  royalty — therefore  nicknamed  the 
"Queen" — had  appeared  on  the  stage  of  life. 
But  the  young  girl  had  been  reading  a  book  on 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  ;  and  one  lino  throbbed 
in  and  out  of  her  brain,  and  set  itself  to  music 
in  her  heart.  "Do  noble  things,  not  dream 
them  all  day  long." 

"  If  I  w(n-e  really  a  queen  now  I  might  do 
some  great  deed,"  she  said,  musingly,  while  the 
fire  burned  in  her  eyes. 

' '  Now  don't  yer  go  a  heavin  of  yerself  agin 
Providence,  cliile,"  said  Aunt  Rina,  sententious- 
\y.  "You's  Queen  o'  yerself;  an  that's  more 
nor  some  folks,  I  reckon.  An  ye've  got  a  white 
skin ;  then  thar's  yer  mar.  Count  up  yer 
blessins,  honey.  That's  the  best  cure  for  low 
sperrits." 

"It  wouldn't  take  me  long,  "answered  Queen, 
smiling. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  spend  a  day  on  it,  sure 
enough,"  said  Rina,  as  she  laid  the  smoking 
brown  cakes  on  the  plate;  "but  dar's  heaps  o' 
folks  WU8S  off  in  desc  war  times.  So  run  now 
an  ax  Miss  Clara  cf  she's  ready  fur  tea." 

"Miss  Clara"  was  Queen's  mother;  but  she 
was  a  whimsical  invalid ;  a  depressed,  faded,  dis- 
appointed woman,  who  spent  her  days  in  an 
easy-chair  with  a  novel,  and  took  no  care  of  the 
child.  Queen  had  a  father,  too,  though  he  had 
not  been  counted  among  her  blessings,  for  he 
was  quite  the  contrary — a  passionate,  self-willed, 
dissipated  man,  who  had  sold  and  spent  one 
slave  after  anotlier  till  only  old  Maum  Rina  and 
her  son  Scipio  were  left.  Queen  could  not  shed 
a  single  tear  when  such  a  father  said  "  good-by," 
even  though  she  knew  he  was  going  into  the 
Southern  army,  for  slie  had  trembled  before  his 


passionate  outbreaks  and  heard  his  drunken  ca- 
rousals too  often  for  that.  Indeed  the  neigh- 
bors were  apt  to  change  the  initial  letter  ©f  her 
father's  name,  "Bcvil  Ward;"  which  showed 
their  estimate  of  the  man  with  more  force  than 
elegance. 

Queen  was  walking  slowly  on  her  errand  when 
a  loud  voice  was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  with 
sundry  "  whoas"  and  "haws,"  Scipio  stopped 
his  ox-team  and  stood  there  in  a  strangely  un- 
decided way.  "  No  account  nigger,"  said  Aunt 
Rina,  evidently  in  a  bad  humor  with  the  world, 
in  spite  of  her  lesson  on  content,  "  wot's  he 
a-waitin  for,  now,  and  dese  cakes  all  a-spilin — 
drat  his  yaller  hide !"  so  she  waddled  out  to  the 
gate,  all  impatient  to  hear  the  news  from  town, 
and  glad  that  Queen  was  not  near  to  note  her 
anxious  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  "  Lin- 
kum's  army." 

Queen  looked  after  her  vaguely  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, and  then  was  turning  away,  when  she  heard 
her  name  called  softly  in  an  awe-struck  way  by 
Maum  Rina.  When  she  reached  the  gate  she 
stood  still  as  if  transfixed  by  a  bolt  of  ice.  She 
had  never  looked  on  Death  before,  but  surely 
this  white  horror  with  rigid  limbs  and  closed 
eyes,  violet-lidded,  and  bloodless  lips,  pressed 
in  patient  pain,  and  folded  hands  in  saint-like 
prayer,  and  dark  locks,  lustreless  and  damp — 
surely  here  was  the  awful  presence  and  power 
of  Death.  But  from  the  great  gun-wound  in 
his  side  the  blood  was  welling  slowly  forth,  and 
Maum  Rina  knew  that  life  was  there,  though  it 
was  fast  pouring  out  in  that  crimson  tide. 

"We's  a-studyin  wot  to  do,"  said  Maum 
Rina,  seriously,  "an  dar's  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Why,  take  him  in  the  house  and  let  Sci]uo 
go  for  a  doctor,"  said  Queen,  promptly. 

"But — but  I  suspicions  he's  a  Yank,"  said 
Maum  Rina  in  a  doubtful  way — for  she  did  not 
let  her  young  mistress  know  that  she  was  heart 
and  soul  with  "Linkum's  army."  "  Sip,  what 
you  see  on  dat  ar  shiny  button  ?" 

"I  sees  a  mighty  pecrt-lookin,  sassy  bird  on 
it,  an  I  reckon  it's  de  eagle,  sure  nuff,"  said 
Sip,  seriously. 

The  wounded  man  had  been  robbed  of  coat, 
hat,  and  boots,  as  was  customary,  and  only  one 
large  gilt  button  was  left  to  tell  his  nationality. 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  said  Queen  with 
a  great  effort — for  she  was  a  patriotic  little  thing 
—  partisan  without  bitterness — "he  will  die 
now  if  we  do  not  help  him,  and  we  would  have 
a  great  sin  upon  us.  Take  him  into  George's 
room,  Maum  Rina,  and  Sip  can  go  for  the  doc- 
tor." 

So  between  them  the  helpless  load  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  room  unused  since  poor  George's 
death — where  the  shadows  hid  and  had  their 
home,  where  the  sunlight  never  looked  in  with 
friendly  eye — and  laid  upon  the  high  white  bed 
that  gleamed  like  a  snow-drift  in  the  chill  twi- 
light. Only  Aunt  Rina  stanched  the  Avound  as 
well  as  she  could,  and  Queen  forgot  her  horror 
in  bathing  the  broad  white  brow  with  cold  wa- 
ter. 
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"AVhat'll  ycr  mar  say?"  whispered  Rina,  in 
an  awe-struck  voice,  pausing  in  lier  friendly  of- 
fices. ''  ISakes  alive  I  I'm  so  weak  ye  could  knock 
me  down  with  a  straw.  Why  couldn't  Sip  ha 
took  him  to  the  Coles's,  or  some  dratted  Union 
folks,  and  not  done  bring  him  here?" 

"Never  mind — he's  here  now,"  said  Queen, 
not  without  some  heart-quaking — "and  I'll 
make  it  right  with  mamma." 

"O  Lor!  I  wish  I  was  in  do  good- ship  Zion, 
sailin  for  dc  hebbcnly  shore,  I  do,"  said  Rina, 
with  a  sigh.  "Dar's  de  cakes  a-gittin  cold,  and 
the  tea  a-spilin,  and  not  a  ycrthly  han  to  put  to 
cm  hut  mine !" 

At  this  moment  the  sick  man  slowly  opened 
wondering  dark  eyes  npon  the  strange  faces 
around  him,  and  then  fumbled  about  with  stiff  and 
nerveless  hands,  as  if  searching  for  something, 
but  he  could  not  speak.  Queen  looked  at  him 
with  a  quick-springing  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
in  her  heart.  Poor  fellow  !  so  young  and  hand- 
some ;  Avhat  if  he  was  an  enemy  ?  did  not  Rina 
say  often  that  the  good  Book  told  us  to  "love 
our  enemies?" 

But  at  that  moment  a  shrill,  querulous  voice 
pierced  through  the  shadowy  silence  of  the 
room  : 

"Queen!  Queen!" 

Queen  started,  and  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  make  it  all  right  with  mamma.  She 
hurried  the  things  nervously  on  a  waiter;  the 
cakes  cold  now ;  the  little  white  roll,  with  a 
morsel  of  currant-jelly  that  quivered  like  a  great 
ruby  beside  it,  and  walked  up  the  dark  stairs 
into  her  mother's  room,  with  such  a  trembling 
in  her  hands  that  the  things  rattled  in  a  strange, 
uncanny  way  as  she  went  along.  A  few  dull 
red  coals  lay  on  the  hearth,  for  there  was  al- 
ways a  fire  in  the  invalid's  room,  and  cast  a 
weird  light,  half  glow,  half  gloom,  over  the 
apartment.  Queen  lit  a  candle  silently  and 
drew  up  a  small  round  table  by  her  mother's 
side. 

"Is  Sip  home?" 

"Yes,  mamma,  an  hour  ago." 

"And  why  was  I  not  told ?     Any  letters?'' 

"No,  mamma;  but  he  brought  a — " 

"What  is  it,  child  ?  I  thought  I  heard  an  un- 
usual noise." 

"A  wounded  man — a  soldier — " 

"  What  in  the  world  are  we  to  do  with  him  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Ward,  quite  roused  to  animation  by 
annoyance:  "I'm  sure  I  can't  get  proper  at- 
tendance myself  with  so  few  servants — send  him 
to  the  Raymonds — tliey'd  like  to  help  the  cause  ; 
besides,  they've  made  money  out  of  the  war, 
and  mi^lit  spend  a  little." 

"Yes,  mamma — but  he's  a  Yankee." 

An  intense  expression  of  bitterness,  scorn, 
and  disdain  came  u])on  licr  face  and  concealed 
its  usual  inane  expression  like  a  mask. 

"Turn  him  out  into  the  road  immediately," 
slic  8ai(l.  "Can  I  think  of  my  dead  boy  and 
save  his  life!" 

*'  He  would  die  before  morning,"  said  Queen, 
golcmnlv. 


"So  did  my  boy!" 

"Yes,  mother;  that  was  in  battle.  It  was 
dreadful,  but  it  was  different ;  if  we  turned  him 
out  it  would  be  a  kind  of  murder." 

jMrs.  Ward  hated  to  be  uncomfortable,  and 
this  subject  was  too  disagreeable  to  argue,  so  she 
turned  ])etulantly  to  her  sup])er  and  said,  "Let 
me  never  hear  of  him  again,  and  do  as  you  like." 

Queen  felt  a  little  sense  of  triumph  and  power 
as  she  went  down  to  the  sick  room  again. 

So  day  after  day  wore  slowly  on,  and  the  sick 
man  had  gently  lapsed  away  into  a  land  full  of 
grotesque  shapes  and  dream  fancies.  He  toiled 
over  sandy  deserts  that  stretched  out  before  him, 
glittering  like  steel-gray  silk,  where  his  feet 
sank  more  and  more,  while  a  burning  sirocco 
drank  his  life,  till  at  last  the  treacherous  quick- 
sand parted  and  engulfed  him.  But  he  awoke 
in  some  fragrant  isle  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  pur- 
ple si)heres  of  sea ;  he  breathed  air  of  balm,  and 
saw  the  orange  Mith  its  golden  globes  hanging 
over  him,  and  lustrous  birds  quivering  in  and 
out  of  the  tangled  thickets  hke  flying  gems. 
Dark  girls  with  Oriental  faces  and  eyes  of  trop- 
ical dusk  knelt  before  him  and  offered  him  cool, 
delicious  sherbet  in  glasses  of  twisted  amber; 
but  before  his  parched  lips  could  touch  the  brim 
some  fiend  unseen  Avould  dash  the  life-draught 
to  the  ground,  and  it  would  crawl  away  in  ser- 
pent-like streams  under  the  broad  leaves.  Then 
he  seemed  to  be  floating  on  one  of  those  streams, 
on,  on  to  the  great  ocean — down,  down  to  the  cool 
sea-caves,  through  coral  arches  wreathed  with 
slimy,  floating  sea-weed  into  the  palace  of  the 
sea-king,  into  the  sand-strewn  caverns  still  and 
deep,  where  the  wrecks  of  the  world  were  strewn. 
Ah !  it  was  horrible  to  see  the  grinning  skele- 
tons around,  with  no  power  to  gather  the  world's 
ruined  argosies  that  drifted  over  them  or  lav  in 
the  very  grasp  of  the  bony  hand.  The  sick  man 
shuddered  as  the  great  whales  came  sailing  by, 
and  the  sea-monsters  coiled  about  him,  till  sud- 
denly the  spent  tide  left  him  cast  high  up  on  a 
frozen  beach  and  he  looked  down  upon  a  sea  of 
ice.  Glaciers  and  pearly  icebergs  were  on  every 
side  faintly  rose-flushed  in  the  first  ray  of  the 
morning  sun.  Plumy  ])ines  sparkled  in  an  icy 
mail,  and  every  bare  twig  hid  itself  in  diamond 
foliage.  All  around  him  stretched  fields  of  snow 
curling  in  foam-waves,  with  soft  hints  of  light 
in  their  white  tops,  and  a  bitter,  blinding  blast 
sweeping  over  them.  But  the  pearly -sunlight 
grew  golden,  then  rosy,  and  tree  and  shrub 
flashed  out  in  royal  splendor  ;  amber  and  violet 
or  scarlet  rays  trembled  in  every  crystal  mail 
like  the  colors  in  a  i)rism. 

When  Meredith  Grafton  opened  his  eyes  once 
more,  after  three  weeks'  unconsciousness,  he  saw 
tlie  dazzling  rainbow  colors  yet ;  for  a  peacock- 
feather  brush,  with  its -myriad  eyes  of  gold  and 
green,  seemed  to  return  his  languid  gaze.  Then 
his  eye  wandered  to  a  bright  window  framed  in 
green  swaying  leaves,  through  which  the  sun- 
light softly  melted  and  trembled  on  the  head 
of  his  demure  little  nurse.  And  the  peacock 
brush  swayed  over  liim  with  a  nicasurcd  niotion 
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till  every  eye  seemed  regarding  him  with  an 
unblinking:,  round-orbed  astonishment.  Maum 
Ulna  held  it  now,  for  Queen's  arms  were  aching. 

The  next  moment  he  lifted  one  thin  and  blue- 
veined  hand,  as  if  expecting  to  find  something 
precious  clasped  there,  but  dropped  it  nervously 
on  tlie  bed,  with  a  despairing  groan. 

"Lor's  honey,  don't  now  ;  it's  all  right,"  said 
Maum  Rina. 

"Where  is  it?"  he  asked,  with  sudden  ani- 
mation. 

"Here  it  is,  Massa — de  mosc  strengthenin 
beef-tea — it's  mighty  little  beef  dar  is  now — an 
I  jes  done  bile  him." 

"But  where  is  iL?''  he  asked  again,  half  rising 
in  the  bed. 

"  Sakes  alive!  he's  possessed,  I  reckon,  an 
been  a  secin  Ole  Sara — it!  Miss  Queen,  an- 
swer him,  honey.     I'se  loss  my  brefF." 

Queen  went  forward  softly,  and  Meredith 
Grafton  felt  a  strange  trust  in  that  small, 
friendly  face ;  for  he  read  there  great  patience 
and  power — he  saw  that  this  young  girl  was 
full  of  nerve  and  fire.  He  tried  to  smile  a 
careless  smile  as  he  spoke  to  her : 

"A  button — only  a  gilt  button." 

Queen  went  to  get  it — the  only  one  left,  as  it 
appeared — while  Maum  Rina  said  : 

"I  reckon  it's  a  charm,  Massa?" 

"Yes — a  kind  of  charm,"  said  Meredith, 
turning  it  over  in  his  thin  fingers;  "but  a 
charm,  I  fear,  that  has  lost  its  power.  I  must 
go  at  once.     Can  I  get  a  horse?" 

"Massy  on  us!"  cried  Maum  Rina;  "talk 
o'  goin,  an  ridin,  an  ye've  bin  three  long  weeks 
a  lyin  dar,  senseless,  takin  dc  slime  drafts — or 
what's  de  name  ob  dem  efterwcssin  drinks  dat 
goes  fizzin  like  mad?" 

"Three  weeks !"  said  Meredith,  sinking  back 
in  a  white  despair.      "  Too  late — too  late !" 

"No,  'tain't — nothin's  too  late  for  yer  Heb- 
enly  Marster ;  He  kin  work,  an  no  man  kin 
bender,"  said  Rina,  casting  out  a  grain  of  spir- 
itual comfort,  without  knowing  the  special  need, 
and  leaving  it  with  him  for  his  soul's  refresh- 
ment while  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

Without,  the  sultry  stillness  of  a  July  noon, 
the  shrill-voiced  birds  in  the  cedar  shade  that 
stood  up  motionless  before  his  window.  With- 
in, the  slow  buzz  of  some  droning  flies,  the 
steadfast  face  of  his  young  nurse,  and  the  dis- 
tant sound  from  the  kitchen  of  a  slowly-chant- 
ed religious  tune.  Maum  Rina  flavored  all  her 
dishes  with  these  "  spirituals,"  as  they  are  called 
among  the  negroes,  and  evidently  gained  much 
refreshmeiit  from  the  same.  It  came  to  the 
sick  man's  ears  with  a  simple  power  and  pathos 
of  its  own : 

''De  Lord  he  is  a-callin— callia — callia — 
Callin  de  hebenly  roll; 

And  I'm  a-waitin — waitin — waitia 
For  to  yere  Him  call  my  soul: 

An  we'll  nebber  taste  deff  no  more. 
Oh  yes,  my  brudder,  you'se  boim  to  go— 
Oh  yes,  my  brudder,  you'se  boun  to  go — 
Oh  yes,  my  brudder,  you'se  boun  to  go 

An  sail  for  de  hebenly  shore." 


For  a  few  moments  the  lines  brought  to  the 
young  man  a  thought  of  how  near  he  had  been 
to  the  fearful  breakers  that  would  have  launched 
him  into  the  dread  and  soundless  sea  that  surges 
about  all  living.  He  t-liought  with  a  shudder  by 
what  a  frail  spar  he  had  clung  in  those  seething 
chasms  of  gloom  and  darkness  through  which  he 
had  struggled  the  last  three  weeks,  and  what  a 
ruined  wreck  it  was  that  was  now  stranded  on 
the  shores  of  life.  And  some  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving shaped  itself  in  his  heart.  Then  the  gay 
green  and  gold  eyes  began  to  stare  at  him  again 
— as  they  moved  in  slow  circles — for  Queen  held 
the  brush.     Meredith  looked  at  her. 

"  So  you  have  been  my  nurse  ?" 

"Yes — I  and  Rina,"  answered  Queen,  with 
quiet  self-possession. 

"But  —  but  is  there -no  one  else  in  the 
house?" 

"  Oh  yes;  mamma — and  Scipio." 

"Do  you  hear  of  the  war  here?  —  do  you 
know  what  has  happened  since  I  have  been  ly- 
ing here  like  a  log  ?"  he  exclaimed,  with  fiery 
impatience. 

"I  know  that  father  wrote  the  Yankees  were 
well  whipped,"  said  the  little  girl,  with  a  polite 
hesitation.  "  That  is  all — we  never  took  a  news- 
l)aper." 

"Enough — enough,  my  dear.  Will  you  give 
me  a  word  of  advice  ?  I  have  no  other  helper, 
you  see,  and  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  I'll  de- 
pend upon  your  honor." 

"Well,  Sir,  you  can  trust  me" — with  a  grave 
little  air. 

"You  see  this  button  —  common  and  usual 
to  chance  observers — but  containing  within  dis- 
patches— priceless  three  weeks  ago — valueless 
now,  I  fear.  Will  you  take  it  and  drop  it  into 
the  hottest  place  in  the  kitchen  fire,  or  will  you 
send  it  to  General  — — ,"  and  he  whispered  the 
name. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  young  girl,  with  bated  breath 
— "but  my  father  fights  upon  the  other  side." 

"  Secesh  !  so  I  supposed.  Well,  it  is  a  short 
road  to  the  kitchen  fire." 

But  Queen  mused  silently.  She  was  ig- 
norant, of  course,  of  all  the  sacred  or  avowed 
causes  of  international  strife.  She  had  only 
accepted  blindly  a  position  on  the  Southern 
side  as  a  sort  of  hereditary  thing;  and  once 
there  she  had  stood  to  it  valiantly.  But  now 
this  stranger,  her  charge  so  long,  claimed  her 
sympathies.  He  was  her  charge,  and  she  must 
serve  liira.  He  was  rather  surprised  when  she 
answered,  quietly : 

"  I  will  send  your  dispatches,  Sir." 

"By  whom?" 

"By  Scipio — you  can  trust  him,  Sir." 

"Well,  my  dear  little  girl,  bring  him  here. 
I  can  not  thank  you  aright ;  he  must  go  on  the 
Central  road.  Or  stay — I  had  better  see  him 
myself." 

Scipio  was  brought  at  once,  and  entered  into 
the  plan  with  Avonderful  alacrity  and  many  se- 
cret chuckles  which  Queen  did  not  understand 
at  the  time.      A  glow  of  satisfaction  so  irradi- 
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ated  liis  dusky  fiice  that  Maum  Rina  was  quite 
provoked  at  him. 

"Reckon  it's  do  gumbo  soup  makes  ye  grin 
so  like  a  black  cat,"  she  grumbled.  "Don't 
scald  yerself  wid  de  hurry  of  eatin  it,  for  it's  de 
lass,  I  tell  yer.  Dar's  a  levy  o'  cattle  to  be  riz 
for  de  guvment,  and  I  reckon  ye'U  see  de  beef 
a-walkin  off  lively." 

"I'd  like  ter  see  de  last  o'  some  tings,"  said 
Scipio,  ' '  mighty  well ;  but  it  ain't  gumbo  soup. " 

And  he  walked  out  without  giving  any  key  to 
his  words,  or  knowledge  of  his  plans  to  Maum 
Rina.  Of  course  Queen  had  this  to  do — and 
she  met  the  storm  alone.  Mrs.  Ward  read 
"The  Woman  in  White"  with  many  thrills  and 
tremors — utterly  oblivious  of  what  was  passing 
under  her  roof.  And  Queen  sat  in  the  sick 
room,  where  the  invalid  improved  slowly,  and 
listened  with  rapture  to  his  accounts  of  his 
home,  his  travels — even  at  last  to  the  battles 
through  which  he  had  passed  unscathed  till 
now,  wondering  to  find  her  sympathy  so  en- 
tirely on  the  wrong  side. 

"I  say,  Miss  Queen,"  said  Maum  Rina,  look- 
ing into  the  room  with  a  scared  face  one  day, 
"I've  foun  outsumthin." 

"Let  us  have  it, "  said  Meredith  Grafton,  gay- 
ly.  "I'm  getting  so  strong  I  can  stand  a  secret. 
But  I  should  like  a  bowl  of  good  chicken  broth 
after  it  to  help  me  bear  up  under  its  weight." 

"Well,  I  guess  it  '11  take  a  heap  o'  chicken 
broth  to  bar  ye  up  under  this.  Massa  Bevil's 
comin  home." 

"Oh,  Maum  Rina!"  exclaimed  Queen,  with 
a  sudden  friglitencd  cry. 

"Yes;  comin'  sure  enuff,  dis  berry  night," 
said  Rina. 

The  sun  was  just  then  sinking  a  little,  and  the 
shadows  were  growing  long  and  cool. 

"You  see  my  Miss  Clara,"  said  Rina,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Meredith,  "is  one  of  the 
eyester  kind." 

"What  kind?"  asked  the  young  man,  in  a 
kind  of  puzzle. 

"De  eyester  kind,  dat  keeps  dermouif  mighty 
shut,  and  never  opens  dem  on  no  account,  cept 
for  eatin.  My  Miss  Clara,  she  dissembles  dem 
yere  shell-fish  a  heap — she  nebber  discloses  no- 
thin  cept  when  it  slips  out  unbeknownst  when 
she  opens  her  mouif  for  eatin.  You  see,  Massa, 
when  I  takes  in  her  supper,  dat's  boun  to  make 
her  open  her  mouff." 

"  Of  course.  There's  no  getting  round  that 
fact,"  said  Meredith,  with  a  smile. 

"  So  dis  berry  night  it  done  slip  out  dat 
Massa  Bcvil  gwine  come  home.  Dey  do  say 
de  Federate  sojers  are  as  plenty  as  de  Federate 
bonds  round  yere  jes  now,  an  as  wuthless  ;  drink- 
in  like  blazes,  an  ready  to  cut  any  body's  troat 
to  keep  dere  han  in.  It  mighty  lucky  our  Doc- 
tor's Union,  or  you'd  a  bin  cotchcd  afore  dis." 
And  Rina  went  off  groaning,  "  I  wish  we  was 
all  in  do  good  ship  Zion,  a  sailing  for  de  lieb- 
enly  shore." 

"Well,"  said  Meredith,  grimly,  "  the  chances 
look  slim  for  mv  life." 


He  had  formed  his  own  opinion  of  Bevil  Ward 
by  this  time,  and  felt  himself  in  the  clutches 
of  Giant  Despair.  He  raised  himself  in  the 
bed  as  if  to  measure  his  wasted  strength,  and 
cast  one  glance  at  the  fast-creeping  shadows. 
Surely  the  night  was  coming  down  suddenly ; 
or  was  it  a  dark  cloud  that  shut  out  the  glory 
of  the  day  in  brief  eclipse  ?  So  God  could  shut 
out  the  glory  of  his  young  life  with  the  great 
black  cloud  of  Death.  He  raised  his  heart  to 
Him  with  a  more  fervent  prayer  now  than  at 
the  moment  when  he  felt  the  languid  pulse  of 
life  throb  with  renewed  impulse  through  his 
veins.  So  do  we  all  utter  more  earnestly  the 
"  God  be  pitiful!"  in  some  sudden  need,  than 
the  triumphant  "  God  be  praised  !" 

"Well,  my  little  counselor,  what's  to  be 
done  ?" 

"  I've  thought  it  all  out,  Sir,"  said  Queen,  in 
a  quiet  way  that  did  not  betray  the  inward  trem- 
or of  her  heart.  "You  must  get  aAvay,  and  you 
can't  walk — perhaps  you'd  be  able  to  ride." 

"Ah,  my  good  horse!"  groaned  Meredith; 
"he  was  a  gallant  friend.  He  has  gone  over 
to  the  enemy's  side — but  not  of  his  own  free-will, 
poor  fellow !" 

"We  have  one  horse  left.  Scipio  took  the 
other  with  your  dispatch." 

"  Must  I  take  your  only  horse  ?" 

"  It's  the  only  way.  You  must  take  the  path 
through  the  woods,  Sir,  and  wear  some  dis- 
guise." 

"What  a  little  sage  you  are!" 

"Now  I'll  go  and  get  the  things  together — 
some  provisions,  and  some  quinine.  You  must 
take  that  to  get  strong,  you  know." 

"To  give  me  an  appetite  when  I  have  no- 
thing to  eat,"  said  Meredith. 

Queen  went  softly  to  her  mother's  room,  and 
was  glad  to  find  her  dozing  in  the  twilight.  She 
took  down  the  medicine-chest — which  was  al- 
ways rather  better  furnished  than  the  larder  in 
that  house — and  helped  herself  with  unsparing 
hand  to  the  shining  white  powder  almost  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  the  blockaded  Southrons; 
then  some  of  George's  clothes  ;  then  some  corn- 
bread  and  meat,  gathered  in  a  great  tremble  of 
anxiety  ;  and  she  was  back  again  to  help  Mere- 
dith with  his  disguise.  The  gloom  of  gather- 
ing clouds  had  drawn  a  black  curtain  over  the 
sunset.  A  wind  began  to  moan  in  the  dark 
cedars,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  slanted  into  the 
room.  Then  with  Queen's  help,  after  one  shud- 
dering look  at  the  threatening  sky,  JMcredith 
Grafton  hurried  to  the  stable. 

]\Iaum  Rina  stood  there  already,  with  the  horse 
saddled,  and  a  small  black  bottle  in  her  hand. 

"De  lass  drop  in  de  house.  But  I'se  boun 
to  gin  it  to  yer,"  she  Avhispered,  explosiveh'. 
"Tank  de  Lord  you'se  on  prayin  groun." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile; 
"  that  good  ship  Zion  you  talk  about  is  a  grand 
vessel  for  carrying  us  safe  through  the  blockade 
of  earthly  troubles,  I  believe." 

"Take  passage  den  for  glory,"  said  Rina 
solemnly,  as  a  parting  benediction. 
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Then  Meredith  bent  over  Queen  and  kissed 
her  suddenly.  " My  darling,"  he  said,  "I  have 
nothing  to  give  you.  I  have  given  you  nothing 
but  trouble." 

Queen's  tears  fell  silently,  but  she  could  not 
speak  a  word. 

"I  shall  never  forget  you,"  he  said;  "I  will 
remember  you  till  the  hour  of  my  death.  One 
day  I  hope  to  see  you  again.     Good-by  !" 

Queen  wished  that  she  could  tell  him  how 
much  he  had  been  to  her;  how  he  had  opened 
a  new  world,  new  thoughts,  new  views  of  life. 
How  dull  and  bare  and  colorless  existence  would 
be  now  to  her  in  that  lonely  house  !  She  felt  it 
all,  but  she  could  not  put  it  into  Avords.  She 
could  only  falter,  "I  am  sorry — so  sorry  you 
must  go." 

Then  she  looked  after  the  solitary  figure  as 
he  turned  into  the  road,  where  the  rain-drops 
already  began  to  crawl  in  the  ySllow  dust,  with 
an  aching  heart  and  a  sudden  burst  of  sobs. 
The  interest  and  the  charm  of  life  were  over. 
For  to  such  fine  natures  as  this  young  girl's 
there  is  always  a  craving  for  something  to  do  or 
bear.  It  was  of  such  stuff  the  martyrs  were  | 
made  who  stood  jubilant  in  the  flame,  knowing 
it  for  a  chariot  of  fire  sent  to  bear  them  to  their 
waiting  Lord. 

When  she  felt  the  cold  drops  pattering  on  her 
forehead  she  turned  to  the  kitchen  and  stood 
watching  Maum  Rina  in  a  dreary  way  as  on 
that  first  night.  She  looked  thinner  and  paler, 
for  she  had  been  using  up  her  vitality  at  a  rapid 
rate  since  then.  Some  sudden  hunger  for  the 
affection  she  had  never  received  from  fiithcr  or 
mother  made  her  cry  out,  "Do  you  love  me, 
Maum  Rina  ?" 

"  Sakes  alive!"  said  Rina,  in  a  startled  kind 
of  way  ;  "I  nusscd yer,  an  it  stans  to  nature  dat 
I  tinks  a  heap  on  yer.  But  lovin !  Ye  see, 
chile,  I'se  been  de  mudder  ob  six  livin  chilen, 
an  ebbery  one  ob  dem  ccpt  Sip  bin  done  sole 
away  from  me.  God  didn't  took  em,  Miss 
Queen.  He  gin  em  to  me;  He  lef  em  in  my 
bans — but  Marse  Bcvil  wanted  money.  I  tell 
ye,  honey,  ebbery  one  dat  was  took  gin  me  a 
blow — a  blow  right  on  de  heart,  chile — so  dat 
now  dis  poor  old  heart  hain't  got  no  life  in  it ; 
'tain't  gwine  to  set  itself  on  yethly  tings  *agin. 
Tank  deLord  it's  sot  on  Him,  what  can't  be  sole 
or  took  away." 

So  Queen  turned  away  comfortless  and  went 
and  sat  in  her  mother's  room,  for  a  distant  thun- 
derous roll  crept  slowly  nearer,  and  a  sudden 
zigzag  stream  of  light  tore  open  the  bosom  of  a 
violet-cloud.  There  was  light  and  a  cheerful 
fire  at  least ;  for  Mrs.  Ward  shivered  even  on 
this  July  night,  and  liked  to  look  at  the  blaze. 
She  shivered  with  something  more  than  cold  to- 
night, and  said  once  in  a  while, 
"  Your  father's  coming,  Queen." 
Queen  knew  it  well,  and  the  thought  vibrated 
through  her  gloomy  reverie  like  the  thunder 
through  the  glooming  sky.  The  hour  of  reckon- 
ing was  drawing  on,  and  she  must  give  an  Re- 


thought of  rushing  out  madly  into  the  storm 
and  hiding  in  the  woods  came  across  her.  Sure- 
ly it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God 
than  into  the  hands  of  man.  But  the  wind 
shrieked  so,  and  shook  the  windows  with  such 
clamorous  hands,  that  it  seemed  some  condemned 
spirit  was  abroad — some  lost  one  that  the  light- 
ning pursued  with  vengeful  glance,  tliat  the 
thunder  called  after  with  terrific  voice.  So  she 
shrank  nearer  the  cheerful  fire  again,  and  took 
up  one  of  her  mother's  books,  while  the  slow 
moments  ticked  on. 

At  last  a  door  crashed  open,  and  a  wind  warm 
and  strong  swept  in  and  put  out  the  light. 

Queen  stood  up :  he  was  coming  now,  she  knew, 
with  a  stumbling,  unsteady  step.  He  had  forti- 
fied himself  against  the  stormy  night  with  some 
sort  of  liquid  poison,  and  it  was  raging  in  his 
veins  now.  She  knew  it,  yet  she  stood  np  pale- 
faced,  shining-eyed  to  meet  her  fate.  Some 
muttered  oaths  shivered  the  silence  in  the  pauses 
of  the  storm.  How  long  he  was  in  coming! 
Queen  had  time  to  light  the  candle  again  at  the 
dying  embers  that  she  might  look  at  his  face. 

A  pale  fixed  face  had  Bevil  Ward,  framed  in 
half  curled  locks  of  iron-gray  hair.  He  did  not 
flush  with  drink  like  other  men,  but  grew  pal- 
lid and  fierce.  His  wife  half  rose  to  meet  him, 
but  he  never  touched  her  hand  or  met  her 
eye.  He  took  Queen's  shoulder  in  a  grasp 
that  felt  like  an  iron  vice,  and  asked  "Where 
is  Sip  ?" 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went  on 
Avith  an  oath,  "I  can  tell  you;  he's  with  the 
Yankees.  That  is  what  brought  me  homo.  Rid- 
ing on  my  horse,  they  told  me,  Avith  dispatches 
from  a  Yankee  captain  sick  at  mv  house.  One 
of  our  spies  brought  the  news.  Did  you  knoAV 
it,  girl?" 

"Yes,  I  kncAv  it,"  said  Queen,  quietly. 
There  Avas  no  need  for  explanation  noAV.    The 
man's  face  grcAV  almost  livid  in  his  rage. 

"  What !  you  dare  to  own  it ! — a  daughter  of 
mine !  such  a  traitor,  such  a  daring  devil  as 
that  r  Where  is  your  Yankee  Captain  ?  Where 
have  you  hidden  him  ?" 

"He  is  not  hidden;  he  is  gone,"  faltered 
Queen,  trembling  in  her  father's  grasp. 

"Then  go  after  him!"  yelled  the  infuriated 
man  as  he  hurried  her  out  to  the  door. 

A  quick  thrust  into  the  darkness,  and  she 
heard  the  bolts  crash  in  their  places,  and  felt  the 
rain  falling  chill  on  her  face.  Hoav  horrible  it 
all  Avas !  Some  terrible  dream,  perhaps,  from 
Avhich  she  could  AA'ake  to  find  herself  in  her  OAvn 
snug  little  bed.  But  that  thunder  Avas  real 
enough,  and  made  her  cower  to  the  very  ground ; 
and  the  flash  of  lightning  that  followed  showed 
her  the  trees  all  dripping  and  shining  Avith  the 
rain,  the  paths  turned  to  brooks,  and  a  night  full 
of  black  shadoAvs  and  solitude.  She  looked  up 
to  a  sky  that  Avas  all  darkness,  save  Avhen  it  AA'as 
rent  Avith  angry  flame,  for  some  helper  in  time 
of  need,  and  some  of  old  Rina's  verses  came  to 
her :  "  Though  I  pass  through  the  deep  Avaters." 


count  of  her  stCAvardship.     Sometimes  a  Aveak  i  She  took  courage,  and  Avaded  through  the  miry 
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paths,  till  at  last  she  reached  the  empty  sta- 
ble, and  lay  down  dripping  yet  fevered  in  the 
straw. 

When  she  woke  again  she  thought  it  must  be 
a  dream,  for  she  lay  in  her  own  little  bed.  Storm 
and  Avind  and  rain  were  past,  and  a  warm  sun 
stretched  its  golden  fingers  of  light  upon  her  bed 
to  meet  her  own.  But  how  transparent  her 
hands  were,  and  why  did  her  mother  sit  there 
in  a  black  dress  ?  Which  was  the  dream  ?  she 
wondered. 

But  when  Maum  Rina  came  in  she  whispered, 
faintly,  "  Why  does  mamma  sit  there?  Am  I 
dreaming?" 

Then  ^Irs.  Ward  seemed  to  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  face  and  go  out. 

"Yes,  chile,  pears  as  ef  it's  best  ye  should 
know  all,  an  I'se  studyin  de  right  way  to  tell 
yer.  Yer  par  he  wasn't  lamb-like  never,  an  he 
was  blazin  dat  night — never  mind,  ye  recollect ! 
He  was  ridin  like  mad  arter  de  Yankee  captain 
before  light  next  day — I  tought  ye  Avas  lost  for 
sure,  and  yer  mar  tuk  on  mighty ;  but  I  foun  ye 
by  de  Lord's  help — yes,  I  foun  ye,  but  ye  was 
ragin  v/id  fever,  an  ye's  jist  come  to.  Yer  ma's 
done  watched  ye  tender,  and  she  loves  yer  I 
reckon." 

It  was  a  great  comfort  to  poor  Queen  to  hear 
this.  But  she  found  it  to  be  true,  only  she  won- 
dered why  her  mother  cried  so  much. 

A  few  days  after,  Rina  said,  "We  isn't  Seccsh 
no  more.  We  swears  by  the  Stripes  an  Stars 
now,  for  de  Yanks  hab  got  de  place." 

"And  my  father?"  said  Queen,  with  a  still 
sinking  heart. 

"  Well,  honey,  some  falls  in  ebery  battle  ;  he 
was  a  brave  man  was  Marse  Bevil." 

Queen  knew  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  teas. 
She  knew  that  her  father  had  forever  passed  from 
armed  ranks,  that  he  had  fought  his  last  battle, 
and  could  never  be  a  part  of  the  busy  moving 
world  again.     "He  was;"  that  was  all. 

"We's  free  colored  folks  now,"  continued 
Rina,  with  an  important  air ;  "but  I'se  too  ole  to 
larn  new  tricks.  I'se  sarved  de  Wards  allers, 
an  I  reckon  I  can  sarve  de  Lord  in  ole  Virginny 
as  well  as  anywhar." 

"And  Sip?"  asked  Queen,  with  a  wondering 
fright  about  what  they  would  do  without  servants 
or  money. 

"  Oh  Sip,  he's  free,  ye  know,  an  has  a  right  to 
hisself;  but  he's  a  mighty  good-principled  nig- 
ga.  He  say  he  gwine  hire  out  an  gin  half  his 
wage  to  Miss  Clara,  now  JNIassa  gone.  I  put 
dem  ar  principles  in  Sip,  an  he  done  keep  em 
well." 

Queen  sighed  in  an  exhausted  way  and  shut 
her  eyes. 

"But  de  good  bit  comes  las.  Miss  Queen. 
Capen  Grafton  was  yere  yesterday ;  an  I  yered 
yer  mar  promise  to  let  him  send  ye  to  a  North- 
en  school,  whar  ye  kin  li(rn  heaps." 

"Will  you  go?"  said  the  Captain  himself, 
standing  at  the  door. 

"With  you,  any  where,"  said  the  child,  a 
heart-welcome  sliiniug  in  her  eyes,  and  a  great 


peace  brooding  over  her  whole  being.     While 
Rina  went  about  softly  humming  : 

"Oh,  my  Lord  lie  makes  a  -way, 
Oh,  my  Jesus  makes  a  way, 
Out  ob  trubbles  into  glory; 
Out  ob  de  darkness  into  day!" 


KATE. 

SHE  sat  at  the  piano  practicing  an  aria,  her 
silver  treble  ringing  out  like  joy-bells,  feath- 
ering into  the  merest  echoes  of  sweet  sound,  till 
the  gamut  seemed  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
Jacob's  ladder  over  which  angels  ascended  and 
descended. 

"I  should  think  it  was  a  lark,  if  it  weren't 
Kate,"  said  Hector,  who  had  been  listening  some 
minutes  unperceived.  She  ceased  in  the  midst 
of  a  trill,  such  as  the  brown  thrush  extemporizes 
all  summer  long,  as  if  he  could  never  order  it  to 
his  mind. 

"There,  you've  broken  the  spell,"  said  she; 
"  I've  been  playing  hide-and-seek  with  that  trill 
the  whole  morning ;  now  I  haven't  breath  enough 
left  to  follow  it  up." 

"If  you  had  succeeded,"  he  answered,  "you 
would  have  Avept,  like  Alexander,  because  there 
were  no  more  trills  to  conquer." 

"  I  should  have  turned  myself  to  conquering 
circumstances,  in  that  case." 

"Which  ones  in  particular?" 

"Mrs. Dewitt  has  been  giA-ing  me  a  lesson  in 
propriety,"  said  Kate,  laughing,  Avith  one  hand 
still  wandering  mutely  OA^er  the  key-board,  as  if 
in  search  of  some  eluding  harmony.  "  She  says 
— she  says  the  most  absurd  things,  Hector ;  she 
says  if  I  stay  here  it  must  be  as — as — " 

"My  Avife."  The  color  blossomed  on  his 
cheek,  the  sober  broAvn  eyes  put  on  a  smile,  the 
lips  bent  to  her  forehead. 

"  I  am  ready,  Kate,"  he  murmured. 

"But,  Hector,  I  do  not  love  you,"  she  replied, 
looking  up  in  perplexity  ;   "  do  I  ?" 

He  held  her  hand  a  breathing  space,  while  the 
color  drifted  aAvay  like  a  sunset  flame.  ' '  I  should 
think  not,"  he  said,  sloAA'Iy ;  "  avc  must  arrange 
some  other  Avay." 

And  thus  Kate  Avent  to  live  Avith  Mrs.  Dewitt, 
and  Hector  sailed  captain  of  the  Coquette. 

Fourteen  years  before.  Hector's  mother,  Mrs. 
Holland,  had  taken  a  child  of  six  from  the  Avork- 
house,  to  run  errands  and  do  little  odd  trifles, 
intending  to  bring  her  up  as  a  model  serA-ant. 
But  Providence  had  ordained  her  for  other  things. 
One  morning,  after  dusting  the  parlor,  she  lin- 
gered, loth  to  retire  to  tlie  kitchen,  for  Avhose 
charms  Betty  Avas  alone  responsible  ;  the  bright 
coal-lire,  the  comfortably  cushioned  .chairs,  tlic 
crimson  curtains  that  touched  every  thing  Avitli 
so  warm  a  gloAv,  the  gilded  vine  meandering  over 
the  Avails,  the  glistening  keys  of  the  piano-forte, 
the  hanging-plant,  Avith  its  bluefloAvers,  as  though 
feeding  on  sunshine  had  colored  it  like  the  heav- 
ens ;  above  all,  the  SAveet-faced  lady,  pictured 
such  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  scullery,  brightened 
only  by  pcAvter  and  fresh  paint,  redolent  of  boil- 
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ing  vegetables,  and  presided  over  by  Betty's  gar- 
rulous complainings,  as  may  be,  to  demand  her 
invention  of  petty  excuses  for  loitering  yet  a  mo- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  her  lonely  little  heart  longed 
for  some  \vord  beyond  the  ordinary  forms  of  kind- 
ness with  wliich  a  gentlewoman  addresses  even 
her  domestic ;  for  some  compassionate  tone,  to 
signify  that  she  was  something  more  than  an  in- 
distinguishable mote,  floating  at  the  will  of  the 
Avind  through  creation  ;  for  a  touch  of  sympathy 
that  could  turn  the  key  upon  the  hidden  treas- 
ures of  her  soul.  Perhaps  feeling  this  yearning, 
but  without  defining  it,  made  her  pause  at  the 
door  and  look  back  beseecljingly. 

"Is  there  any  thing  you  want,  Kate?  Did 
you  wish  to  say  something?"  asked  Mrs.  Hol- 
land. She  put  out  her  little  arms  imploringly, 
in  the  impulse  of  the  momcnt-T-"I  wish,"  she 
said,  "I  wish  you  would  let  me  kiss  you." 

Love  begets  love.  If  some  one  tells  you  she 
loves  you,  you  may  not  love  her  to-day,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  will  to-morrow.  The 
seed  has  not  dropped  upon  stony  places,  but  into 
a  human  heart.  Just  now  you  may  not  perceive 
that  it  has  vitality,  but  wait  a  little  ;  give  it  now 
and  then  a  thought,  water  it  with  a  tear,  and  in 
some  moment  when  you  least  dream  of  it,  lo ! 
it  has  put  up  a  leaflet  and  budded,  and  cxluiles 
a  perfume  of  Paradise.  Mrs.  Holland  could  not 
suffer  Kate  to  return  to  the  kitchen  again ;  as 
Bow-bells  made  a  Lord  Mayor  of  Whittington, 
so  this  sentence  hud  made  her  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  and  Mr.  Holland  gladly  ratified  the  treaty. 
It  was  a  sunbeam  they  had  entrapped;  her  in- 
nocent prattle  was  like  bird-song,  her  little  fin- 
gers were  as  deft  as  a  Aiiry's,  her  temper  resem- 
bled steel,  tried  and  elastic  ;  you  would  have  said 
that  in  some  other  life  it  had  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal,  and  had  been  bequeathed  to  her  the 
perfected  thing.  And  how  she  sang !  Down 
below  there,  in  the  kitchen,  she  had  been  dumb, 
but  now  it  was  as  if  she  had  escaped  from  prison 
and  shouted  Te  Demn.  Hector  was  away  at 
school  when  this  happened,  only  his  portrait 
hung  against  the  wall,  and  whoever  sat  beneath 
it  felt  as  if  they,  sat  in  the  sun.  Kate  used  to 
get  up  in  a  chair  and  kiss  the  mouth,  and  look 
into  the  eyes,  and  entreat  him  not  to  get  feruled, 
nor  play  "  hookey,"  till  old  Betty  declared  that 
she  Avore  the  paint  off. 

And  so  time  slipped  away,  unawares,  and 
Hector  had  thrown  up  a  student's  life  and  taken 
to  a  sea-faring  one  instead ;  and  Mrs.  Holland 
had  gone  away  years  before,  never  to  return ; 
and  Kate  sat  in  her  place  and  drew  the  tea  for 
Mr.  Holland,  and  read  to  him  during  the  weary 
winter  evenings  when  his  eyes  failed  him,  while 
Hector  perhaps  whistled  for  the  wind  becalmed 
on  distant  seas,  or  won  bravely  through  danger 
and  adventure  in  his  long,  lonesome  voyages. 
When  he  came  home  he  used  to  bring  her  little 
trinkets  from  abroad ;  pretty  necklaces,  woven 
by  Spanish  fingers  ;  slippers  from  India,  embroid- 
ered by  native  handicraft,  with  the  gold-striped 
wing-cases  of  the  Bande  doree  feather-fans,  whose 
brilliant  coruscations  had  flashed  through  trop- 


ical forests ;  sandal-wood  boxes  that  hived  the 
odor  of  scores  of  Indian  summers,  perfumes  from 
France,  and  outlandish  nicknacks  from  China. 

After  his  mother's  death  the  correspondence 
had  fallen  to  her  share,  and  Hector  never  missed 
the  opportunity  of  a  foreign  port,  or  a  homeward- 
bound  vessel,  to  drop  her  a  line,  which,  reaching 
the  quiet  sea-board  town,  with  its  quaint  postage- 
stamp,  its  faint  sea  odor,  and  its  nautical  style, 
affected  her  like  a  page  out  of  some  marine  novel. 
When  one  of  these  arrived  she  w'ould  read  it  at 
the  tea-table  to  his  father,  re-read  it  to  herself 
between  sips  of  the  Japan  tea  he  had  brought 
home"  from  his  last  cruise,  then  slipping  it  back 
into  its  envelope,  there  would  be  nothing  more 
spoken  of  but  Hector  and  his  whereabouts,  inter- 
spersed with  little  good-natured  quarrels  as  to 
his  probable  return.  If  she  did  love  him,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  if  she 
dldiCt^  I  don't  see  how  she  could  help  it. 

But  one  day  when  Hector  came  ashore,  buoy- 
ant and  sunburnt,  and  strode  straight  to  his  home 
whistling  "The  Girl  I  left  behind  me,"  some- 
thing saddened  him,  as  he  passed  along  the  gar- 
den wall.  Perhaps  the  neglected  garden  itself; 
perhaps  the  house,  with  its  blinds  closed,  and  its 
air  of  solitude;  but  when  he  found  Kate,  sitting 
at  work  in  her  black  gown, 

"Where  is  my  father?"  he  asked. 

"Dear  Hector,"  said  she,  "he  has  gone  to 
meet  your  mother,"  and  tlicy  wept  together. 

He  made  a  long  stay  at  home  this  time,  set- 
tling his  father's  estate,  which  had  dwindled  to 
the  ghost  of  one ;  and  because  it  struck  him  nov.% 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  something  dif- 
ferent from  brotherly  regard  in  his  admiration 
of  Kate ;  and  just  because  many  a  man  b'old  in 
danger  is  timid  in  love,  he  neglected  a  hundred 
opportunities  of  declaring  himself,  and  for  all  I 
know  would  have  let  slip  as  many  more,  but  for 
her  own  impulsive  introduction  of  the  subject. 

And  so,  as  I  said,  Kate  sat  down  under  Mrs, 
Dewitt's  wing,  and  Hector  put  out  to  sea.  He 
had  stepped  ashore  a  light-hearted,  winsome 
boy ;  he  set  sail  a  man,  with  a  whole  heartful 
of  sorrows.  As  the  land-lights  slowly  waver- 
ed and  dissolved  into  distance  behind  him  he 
thought  with  bitterness  of  his  late  repulse,  of  his 
wish  to  be  a  screen  between  Kate  and  misfor- 
tune. He  pictured  to  himself  the  difference  if 
she  had  vouchsafed  him  a  syllable  of  hope,  so  he 
might  believe  that  she  sent  a  thought  or  a  prayer 
— a  crystallized  thought — after  him,  once  in  a 
while,  to  waft  him  out  of  this  doldrum.       ^^ 

In  the  mean  while  Kate  had  hardly  fair  pray. 
She  had  devoured  a  good  many  novels  of  the  cir- 
culating library  type,  and  had  a  notion  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  lover  was  to  be  met  with  only  in 
some  ruin,  or  the  dim,  religious  light  of  long 
drawn  aisles — that  he  would  wear  a  slouched  hat 
was  a  matter  of  course,  with  "sword  and  pistol 
by  his  s4de ;"  that  he  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  his  true  love's  sake,  renounce  friends, 
fortune,  and  ambition,  and — perhaps  be  cheated 
of  her  at  last.  Though  up  to  this  hour  no  par- 
ticular hero  had  won  her,  an  ideal  had  ever  beck- 
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oned  her  into  some  lordly  chateau  en  Espagne : 
just  now,  in  her  sentimental  or  grub  state,  out 
of  which  she  is  soon  to  flutter  and  fly,  I  am 
afraid  that  if  she  had  known  it  possible  to  trans- 
form Hector  into  the  Ideal,  she  would  have  yet 
persisted  in  a  refusal,  in  order  to  create  fresh 
obstacles  and  romantic  material.  But  tliere  is 
nothing  bursts  the  cocoon  of  sentimentalism  so 
easily  as  having  "to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles,"  being  impressed  into  the  standing 
army  of  the  diligent. 

rerhajDs  if  Mr.  Holland  had  lived  a  few  years 
longer  he  would  have  extricated  himself  from 
his  embarrassments,  and  his  estate  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  divided  between  Kate  and  Hec- 
tor; but  his  sudden  death,  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
financial  earthquake,  developed  other  events. 

The  home  to  which  Kate  went  was  as  com- 
fortable and  far  gayer  than  that  she  had  left,  but 
she  soon  began  to  feel  that  it  was  not  her  own. 
Somehow  or  other  the  hands  of  friendship  are 
colder  than  those  of  love  ;  the  blood  doesn't  seem 
to  travel  to  the  Angers'  ends  often  enough.  She 
had  been  taken  so  unreservedly  into  the  hearts 
of  her  dead  friends  that,  till  now,  she  had  been 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  odds  between  ownership  or 
adoption ;  liere,  it  was  sufficiently  manifested. 
Mrs.  Dewitt  had  daughters  of  her  own,  and 
though  she  was  never  unkind  or  grudging,  still 
there  was  a  strange  want  of  tact  in  all  she  said 
or  did.  Kate  missed  Mr.  Holland's  kind  con- 
sideration, she  missed  being  "the  person  of  the 
house,"  she  missed  entire  freedom,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  she  missed  Hector.  Above 
all,  Hector's  words  puzzled  her;  they  repeated 
themselves  at  most  extraordinary  moments,  "  I 
am  ready,  Kate."  When  she  sang,  they  pushed 
out  the  original  lines  of  the  ballad,  and  only  an 
effort  of  will  prevented  her  from  uttering  them  ; 
sometimes  occurring  to  her  in  seasons  of  sad- 
ness, they  never  failed  to  impart  a  warmth  and 
thrill  like  that  of  spring :  it  was  an  Ave  which 
she  breathed  silently  to  exorcise  discontent. 
What  if  he  really  did  love  her,  and  it  was  no  fa- 
ble with  which  she  amused  herself?  What  if 
he  had  not  meant  merely  to  sacrifice  himself, 
because  she  had  offered  JierselJ  to  him  ?  Those 
were  queries  worth  solving  ;  worth  going  to  Del- 
phi to  consult  the  oracle  upon.  But  then  she 
had — it  was  undeniable  that  she  had — in  a  man- 
ner provoked  his  response,  and  she  questioned 
if  his  words  were  any  other  than  the  situation 
of  tilings  would  have  called  forth  from  any  gen- 
^9iis  and  gallant  gentleman ;  still,  his  air  had 
not  been  that  of  a  martyr,  though  she  knew  that 
there  are  noble  souls  who  carry  all  their  own 
sacrifices  to  your  credit  account.  How  many 
hours  she  vexed  herself  over  tliese  things;  and 
how  reluctantly  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
she  must  needs  prove  to  him  that  her  offer  was 
involuntary  by  making  sure  of  not  loving  him ! 
Oh,  very  line,  my  lady  Kate ;  but  how  to  make 
sure?  Positively  the  Ideal  was  more  a  myth 
than  ever ;  for  the  more  heroic  and  unselfish 
Hector  appears  to  her  the  more  must  he  demand 
of  her  heart. 


Then,  too,  she  reflected  that  she  was  not  act- 
ing the  part  nature  had  evidently  assigned  to 
her  in  throwing  her  a  second  time  upon  the 
world.  It  was  spiritless  in  her  to  sit  still  and  eat 
the  bread  of  dependence ;  she  ought  to  be  up  and 
stirring :  consequently,  she  moped.  One  dav. 
having  mentioned  something  of  the  kind  to  Mrs. 
Dewitt,  "Why,  Kate,"  said  that  lady  a  little 
touched,  and  not  a  little  indelicately,  "  you  are 
no  more  dependent  here  than  at  INIr.  Holland's, 
and  there  you  were  happy  enough." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  "but—" 

"  If  it  would  make  you  feel  easier,"  continued 
Mrs.  Dewitt,  "you  are  well  taught,  why  not 
take  a  singing-school?"  feeling  certain  that  in 
such  a  discordant  element  she  would  soon  come 
to  terms.  So  she  busied  herself  among  her  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  Mrs.  Rich's  daughters  thought 
themselves  already  wise;  Mrs.  Best's  were  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Signor  Schamnoni ;  the  Miss 
Styles  had  been  taught  in  Europe,  and  the  little 
Prattlers  hadn't  any  voices ;  "  As  if,"  cried  one, 
behind  the  applicant's  back — "  as  if  a  girl  picked 
out  of  the  gutter  is  a  suitable  person  to  instruct 
my  children!"  "Give  some  folks  an  inch  and 
they'll  take  an  ell,"  remarked  IMrs.  Best,  who 
had  always  taken  care  to  provoke  no  one  to  such 
an  extremity  by  never  offering  an  inch  or  any 
thing  else.  So  there  was  an  end  of  it.  But 
Kate  could  not  rest  here  :  a  primary  school  fill- 
ing vacant,  she  made  haste  to  apply  for  it,  and, 
directly,  her  drudgery  began.  Slave  of  the  bell, 
if  not  of  the  ring :  under  the  thumb  of  infintile 
mischief-makers ;  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a-b, 
abs ;  beset  by  interrogation  notes — an  octave  at 
once,  but  without  ever  striking  a  true  chord ; 
and  left  without  time  to  count  four.  Generalis- 
sima  of  the  Pythagorean  battalions,  and  repelling 
the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  ferule,  or,  more 
strictly,  giving  them  a  broadside  ;  hampered 
with  parallels,  but  allowed  little  latitude,  unless 
it  were  geographical ;  and  yet  without  freeing 
herself  from  the  yoke  of  dependence,  merely  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  a  limited  wardrobe.  The 
constant  strain  upon  her  nerves  kept  her  on  the 
edge  of  a  fever;  the  necessity  for  having  her 
eyes  every  where  at  once  made  her  head  feel 
more  like  a  top  than  any  thing  besides  ;  while  the 
continual  stream  of  words  demanded,  in  order 
to  enforce,  explain,  and  persuade,  threatened 
her  with  a  serious  difficulty  of  the  tliroat. 

Now,  too,  every  high  wind  made  her  melan- 
choly ;  its  bugle-tones  pierced  her  like  daggers. 
On  evenings  when  the  curtains  shut  out  the 
stormy  night,  with  all  its  vague  terrors ;  when 
the  cheerfulness  within  doors  annihilated  the  im- 
petuous voice  without;  when  song  and  mirth, 
and  the  interchange  of  wit,  left  no  jnuise  for  the 
wild  refrain  of  the  elements  to  touch  one  other 
with  a  sense  of  desolation,  Kate  reviewed  the  pic- 
tures of  wreck  and  tempest  Hector  had  sketched 
for  her.  She  saw  angry  breakers  piling  their 
ghostliness  high  against  the  black  sky;  she  felt 
their  stinging  breath  against  her  bosom  ;  the 
voice  of  deep  calling  unto  deep  appalled  her  soul ; 
she  saw  hurrying  feet  triji  on  the  slijiiJcry  deck. 
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the  eager  will  of  men  at  the  pumps,  the  utter  an- 
guish of  despairing  faces  :  the  crash  of  parting 
timbers  shook  her ;  the  powdering  spray  blinded 
her  eyes  ;  till  suddenly  she  became  conscious 
of  a  lull,  and  as  if  from  miles  away,  Mrs.  Dewitt 
called  to  her, 

"Kate,  Kate,  are  you  asleep?  Don't  you 
hear  Mr.  Edmonton  asking  for  '  The  long,  long 
weary  Day  ?' " 

She  knew  what  such  days  were  like,  and  gave 
it  with  such  a  heart-breaking  pathos  that  the 
young  man  bending  beside  her  half-mistrusted 
it  was  less  for  him  that  she  sang  than  to  give 
utterance  to  some  silent  pang. 

"  You  sing  con  expressione,^^  he  said,  bending 
still  lower:  "if /were  that  absent  lover — " 

"But  you  are  here,  Mr.  Edmonton ;  how  could 
we  do  without  you  this  dreary  evening?" 

"Then  I  should  not  be  missed  if  the  stars 
were  out  ?" 

Kate  laughed  softly,  and  took  up  the  evening 
paper.  As  some  people  strike  for  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner, so  she  turned  to  the  Marine  News. 

"  The  newspaper, "said  Eugenia,  "  is  a  house- 
hold Lar  to  each  of  us  ;  we  all  go  to  it  for  what 
we  want.  Father's  interest  is  in  the  money- 
markets  and  Congressional  debates ;  mother 
spends  herself  upon  the  literary  notices  and  per- 
sonals ;  Kate  sees  nothing  but  the  marine  list, 
while  Theo  and  I  content  ourselves  with  the 
marriages." 

"  Tray,  don't  hector  Kate,"  said  Theo. 

"And  Miss  Kate  is  devoted  to  the  marine?" 
asked  Mr.  Edmonton,  still  hovering  near  her. 
"Positively  I  shouldn't  object  to  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  myself  if  I  were  sure  you 
would  hunt  me  up  nightly ;  if,  whenever  we 
spoke  a  homeward-bound  vessel,  I  could  reckon 
with  something  like  certainty  that  in  so  many 
days  you  would  give  me  a  thought." 

Kate  laid  down  the  paper  and  went  to  the 
window : 

"  The  stars  are  out,"  said  she. 
V  "Is  that  a  hint  for  me  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple ?"  asked  Mr.  Edmonton. 

"It  is  for  me,"  said  Kate,  throwing  up  the 
sash  ^nd  stepping  out  upon  the  piazza. 

"  Kate,  Kate,"  cried  Mrs.  Dewitt,  "  you  will 
catch  your  death !  Do,  Theo,  carry  her  shawl  out 
to  her." 

Mr.  Edmonton  took  it.  "Allow  me,"  said 
ho,  and  he  followed  Kate's  footsteps. 

"  Miss  Kate,"  he  said,  "  you  forget  your  health 
and  me." 

"I  am  not  likely  to  forget  you,"  she  replied, 
ungraciously. 

"Kate,  Kate,  is  it  true?"  he  entreated,  mis- 
taking her,  "  Will  you  let  me  love  you  ?" 

"Why  not  ?  Was  not  here  a  chance  to  show 
how  little  her  heart  belonged  to  Hector?  how 
unpremeditated  her  words  had  been  ?  If  some 
one  loved  her  should  she  not  be  grateful  ?  She 
Avas  all  alone;  who  else  cared  for  her?  And 
here,  too,  was  freedom  from  care  and  depend- 
ence. Only  one  word,  and  she  was  rich  and  re- 
spected, with  a  home  and  a  heart  all  her  own ; 


and  though  she  had  no  heart  to  give  in  return 
she  put  her  hand  in  his  and  the  magical  word 
was  spoken.  Well,  if  she  had  been  an  angel 
she  wouldn't  have  been  a  woman, 

Mr.  Edmonton  returned  to  tlie'  drawing-room 
merely  to  say  good-evening  ;  Kate  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  into  her  own  room  ;  there,  the  first  thing 
she  did  was  to  turn  Hector's  portrait  to  the  wall, 
then  she  sat  down  and  made  an  argument  for 
her  own  persuasion,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

"I  am  delighted!"  declared  Mrs.  Dewitt, 
when  it  came  to  her  ears.  "Of  course,  you 
must  marry  sooner  or  later,  and  that  horrid 
school  would  wear  you  out  before  long." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Theo,  "we  must  be  looking 
up  wedding-presents !" 

"Yes,"  said  Eugenia,  with  charming  simplic- 
ity, "there's  nothing  so  delightful  as  the  pros- 
pect of  a  wedding."  I  don't  know  as  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add  that  she  appended  to  her  diary 
for  that  day  the  following  item  :  "  Kate  is  go- 
ing to  marry  Mr.  Edmonton ;  Heaven  only  knows 
when  »/>/  turn  will  come." 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  and  in  the  mean  Avhile  the  sew- 
ing-machine turned  out  a  wardrobe,  by  means 
of  its  enlivening  rat-tat-tat,  with  nearly  as  much 
expedition  as  Cinderella's  godmother  had  done. 

Kate  had  made  up  her  mind — rather  late  in 
the  day  to  be  sure — that  a  thing  of  this  kind  must 
not  be  done  by  the  halves ;  that  she  must  make 
an  effort  in  Mr.  Edmonton's  behoof:  so,  in  order 
to  effect  a  beginning,  she  avoided  the  marine 
news,  or  she  would  not  have  been  surprised  when 
Theo  danced  into  her  room,  with : 

"  There,  you  can't  fjiiess  whom  mamma  has 
picked  up  in  her  rambles." 

"Evidently  somebody  you're  interested  in," 
said  Kate,  with  indifference.  1 

"Indeed,"  returned  Theo,  coloring,  "  I  used 
to  fancy  that  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot." 

"And  now  you  find  it's  slip-shod,"  said  Euge- 
nia, putting  her  head  in  at  the  door;  "'Oh, 
lady,  leave  thy  silken  thread  ;'  the  strong-hearted 
son  of  Priam  awaits  you  below,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  train  leaves." 

"Oh,  Hector !"  cried  Kate,  letting  every  thing 
drop. 

"My  dear  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Dewitt,  "I've 
been  trying  to  persuade  Captain  Holland  to  stay 
to  your  wedding ;  but  as  he  has  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  spare,  he  just  stepped  in  to  see  the  last 
of  you." 

"  The  last  of  me,"  repeated  Kate,  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head  ;  "I  should  think  I  was  going 
to  be  annihilated." 

"It  amounts  to  that,"  said  Theo,  saucily. 

"If  that's  your  view  of  it,"  Miss  Theo,  re- 
turned Hector,  "I'm  afraid  there'll  be  some 
hearts  broken,  unless  we  can  convert  you  to  the 
true  faith." 

Kate  looked  at  him  while  he  spoke.  There  was 
the  old  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  like  the  sun  on  the 
sea,  and  the  rich  color  palpitating  across  the 
smooth  check  ;  and  then  a  great  pain  smote  her, 
as  Theo's  coquettish  beauty  assured  her  how  eas- 
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ily  one  might  love.  So  they  chatted  tlie  lialf- 
hour  away,  the  train  whistled,  the  bell  rang — 
Hector  turned  to  bid  Kate  good-by  : 

''You  are  perfectly  happy?"  he  asked,  aside. 

"  Every  thing  has  its  drawbacks,"  she  an- 
swered lightly,  avoiding  his  eye ;  "if  one's  dress- 
maker will  go  and  be  ill,  and  leave  one  with  the 
prospect  of  ill-fitted  gowns,  what  is  happiness 
worth  ?" 

Happy !  she  would  let  him  see  how  well  she 
could  do  without  him — what  a  slight  thing  it  was 
to  say  adieu  with  a  smile.  When  she  thought 
he  had  gone,  he  returned  to  say,  "  You  are  quite 
sure?'' 

An  inexpressible  longing  seized  her :  she  put 
out  her  arm  with  the  old  imploring  gesture.  Too 
late ;  the  door  closed  as  if  it  shut  her  out  of  heav- 
en.    Hector  was  gone ! 

"Mercy,  what's  the  matter  with  Kate!"  ex- 
claimed Theo,  turning  from  the  window  with 
half  a  sigh. 

"Nothing,"  said  Kate,  making  a  feint  at 
laughing;  "  only  the  pain  in  my  back  prevents 
me  standing  on  my  feet,  a  la  Squeers." 

' '  Take  a  blue  pill,"  advised  Theo,  who  dosed 
upon  the  least  provocation. 

"Dear,  dear,"  quavered  Mrs.  Dewitt,  "have 
you  had  it  long  ?  Is  it  very  bad  ?  Why  didn't 
you  mention  it  before?" 

"  I  don't  like  to  keep  boring  the  community 
with  my  pains  and  aches ;  I  thought  it  would 
go  away  presently." 

"Now  you're  not  going  to  be  ill  and  spoil 
every  thing?"  questioned  Eugenia.  But  the  lack- 
lustre eyes,  the  flushed  face,  answered  her ;  and 
Kate  was  tucked  into  bed,  and  the  wedding  gar- 
ments tucked  out  of  sight. 

Hector  has  been  gone  a  month.  Out  at  sea 
it  is  a  gray  morning,  but  it  is  Kate's  wedding 
morning.  It  seems  to  him  that  this  would  lend 
a  rose-color  to  the  darkest  sky  but  for  a  pain 
which  comes  and  goes.  Yet  he  does  not  fold  his 
hands  and  let  the  ship  drift  at  wull ;  he  is  alert 
and  active,  preparing  to  meet  the  threatened 
storm.  In  between  all  the  tumult,  the  reefing 
of  sails,  the  sparring  and  joking  of  the  crew,  he 
listens  to  the  wedding  anthem,  sending  a  thrill 
through  all  the  glittering  organ-pipes.  He  seems 
to  see  the  yellow  sunlight  falling,  solid  as  gold, 
in  at  the  long  church  windows  at  home,  and 
touching  like  a  benediction  the  bridal  group. 
Then  he  hears  the  wind  hastening  to  overtake 
him,  and  he  turns  to  his  men  and  says,  "We 
shall  have  a  rough  bout,  my  boys!"  And  he 
hMccs  about  him,  and  thinks  that  for  each  man 
nere  in  danger,  there,  at  home,  is  a  watcher  in 
pain ;  but  for  him,  he  is  alone,  and  a  tear  con- 
geals deep  in  his  heart ;  for  those  tears  that  fail 
to  bubble  over  at  the  eye  freeze  at  the  fountain- 
head. 

The  sunshine  can  hardly  be  guessed  at,  ban- 
ished as  it  is  behind  thick  curtains  from  a  gloomy 
sick  room.  Here  no  anthem's  mellow  swell 
pierces,  only  the  hushed  step  of  a  nurse  breaks 
silence,  or  the  slow  alarm  of  the  clock  down 
stairs  tolling  out  the  heavy  hours. 


"Does  it  rain?"  asks  a  thin  voice. 

"Rain !  Never  a  drop  ;  unless  it  rains  sun- 
light. It's  the  bonniest  day  from  Yule  to  mid- 
summer." 

"It's  'most  night,  isn't  it?" 

"  In  China  it  is,  maybe." 

"I  am  starved,  nurse;  can't  you  go  down 
and  bring  me  something?" 

As  the  nurse's  pattering  step  dies  away,  Kate 
rises  on  elbow  with  effort  and  pulls  away  a  cor- 
ner of  the  curtain.  Such  billows  of  light !  such 
an  ocean  of  blue!  "My  wedding-day,"  she 
says,  and  laughs  shortly.  Then  she  reaches  a 
hand-glass  from  the  bureau,  and  gazes  long  and 
silently  into  its  lustrous  disk,  as  if,  bit  by  bit, 
slowly,  like  one  mastering  anew  language,  she 
were  spelling  out  her  future  fate.  It  is  a  little 
mirror,  framed  in  a  fantastic  carving  of  sandal- 
wood inlaid  with  freaks  of  ebony,  that  has  done 
service  in  the  family  this  century,  perhaps.  Some 
fastidious  ancestress  of  Hector's  brought  it  from 
France  along  with  other  fancies  and  fal-lals.  It 
has  seen  generations  pass  by ;  innocent  child- 
eyes  have  hung  about  it ;  faded  faces  searched 
it  for  vanished  birth-rights;  funeral  tears  be- 
dimmed  it.  If  the  long  perspective  of  its  views 
could  step  into  shape  once  more,  what  an  epi- 
tome of  life  and  death  would  be  there  presented ! 
There,  what  bride  has  blushed  and  smiled  to 
find  herself  so  sweet?  what  haughty  belle  given 
the  last  touch  to  her  enchantments?  Here,  to- 
day, what  wan  disfigurement  answers  to  the  ques- 
tioning eyes  ?  She  does  not  cry  out  nor  shatter 
the  glass  that  has  already  survived  so  much  for 
telling  such  truth,  but  she  slips  it  beneath  her 
pillows,  saying : 

"  Lie  there,  little  mentor ;  I  must  get  used  to 
myself  first ;  I  never  expected  such  a  lesson  from 
you."  And  so  sleep  descends  upon  her,  and  in 
her  dreams  she  is  fair  again. 

Kate's  first  thought  upon  comprehending  the 
ruin  of  her  beauty  was  Hector ;  her  next  Mr. 
Edmonton  ;  a  strange  inversion  considering  all 
things.  Mrs.  Dewitt  had  taken  herself  and  fom- 
ily  out  of  the  house  at  the  first  alarm,  but  not  in 
time  to  save  Theo  from  a  slight  attack,  and  long 
before  she  returned  Kate  had  taken  two  steps 
alone,  as  she  was  fond  of  doing.  When  there 
was  no  longer  any  danger  she  sent  for  her  lover, 
and  was  a  little  wounded — even  though  she  only 
sent  for  him  in  order  to  send  him  away — that 
he  delayed  coming  for  several  days.  Tlien  he 
arrived  with  countless  apologies  and  a  manner 
somewhat  dashed  with  ice. 

"I  am  astonished  to  see  you  so  well,  Kate," 
he  said,  taking  a  seat  at  a  respectful  distance. 
"  I  shall  bring  the  carriage  round  to-morrow  if 
your  ])hysician  agrees." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Edmonton  ;  but  you  must 
have  been  surprised  at  my  sending  for  you." 

"  You  must  have  been  surprised  at  my  not 
coming  before." 

"Not  at  all.  I  sent  for  you  because  I  have 
something  to  say,  which  I  thought  only  a  person- 
al encounter  would  seem  to  justify." 

"Really,"  said  he,  "you  sjicak  in  enigmas; 
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no  treason,  I  hope."  Like  many  of  us,  now 
that  the  possession  was  drifting  beyond  reach, 
he  wasn't  certain  but  he  valued  it. 

"The  stanchest  loyalty  instead;  I  wish  to 
acquit  you  of  your  promise  to  me ;  seeing,  as 
you  must,  that  I  am  not  at  all  the  same  as  when 
it  was  made." 

"Indeed,  Kate,  I  should  know  you  were  the 
very  same  if  only  by  this  cajprice ;  I  decline  to 
accept  my  acquittal,"  he  added,  warming. 

"But  truly,  Mr.  Edmonton,  I  am  in  earnest." 

"So  am  I."  Some  people,  perceiving  that 
you  arc  bent  upon  refusing  their  magnanimity, 
never  scruple  to  press  it,  knowing  that  it  is  both 
safe  and  heroic. 

" I  am  in  earnest," she  repeated ;  "selfishly, 
perhaps,  because  I  request  the  same  favor  of 
you." 

"  Oh !"  he  exclaimed,  making  an  effort  to  look 
grave  and  grieved.  "Miss  Kate,  you  must  be- 
lieve that  this  pains  me  deeply,"  he  added,  with 
due  solemnity. 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  you, 
Mr.  Edmonton,  but — " 

"You  do  not  love  me,"  he  interrupted,  jump- 
ing at  a  conclusion  with  the  ease  of  a  mental 
athlete.  "  One  must  face  the  truth  ;  but  oh,  it 
is  bitter  enough,  Kate !"  he  continued,  with  amaz- 
ing resignation,  unless,  like  Talleyrand,  he  could 
receive  a  thrust  in  the  back  without  showing  it 
in  his  face. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  bear  it,"  she  an- 
swered, coolly. 

"Time  is  the  great  alleviator,"  he  philoso- 
phized ;  "but  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  my  re- 
gard for  you." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Kate,  and  he  left  her 
with  the  air  of  an  injured  man. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Dewitt  returned. 

"My  dear  Kate,"  said  tliat  lady,  "you  look 
much  better  than  I  expected.  What  docs  Mr. 
Edmonton  say  to  it?" 

"He  says  'Good-by!'" 

"Truly?" 

"It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  set  the  example." 

"  Well,  beauty  is  but  skin  deep,  Kate,  as  you 
and  I  have  proved.  And  if  you  have  lost  your 
complexion  and  your  lover,  nobody  can  rob  you 
of  your  pretty  Greek  nose." 

"And  your  eyes,"  added  Eugenia ;  "I  never 
saw  them  so  large." 

"  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  lovers,"  said  Theo, 
"they  are  dreadfully  vexatious." 

"Sour  grapes,  I  guess,"  said  Eugenia,  M'ho 
entertained  other  views  on  the  subject. 

"  There's  one  comfort,"  said  Theo,  "  Mr.  Ed- 
monton's loss  is  our  gain  ;  we  can  keep  you  our- 
selves now." 

"  You  are  very  kind ;  but  not  if  Mrs.  Gray 
keeps  her  engagements." 

"  Dear  me,  mamma,  I  >vonder  if  it  is  the  Mrs. 
Gray  we  met3tX>hiptrtt' :  she  said  she  had  just 
enpi*ifetfar  governess  ?  And  if  you  aren't  worn 
to  death,  Kate,  with  those  little  wretches  of  hers, 
she  wields  another  instrument  of  torture  which 
is  sure  to  finish  you." 


"Yes,  indeed,"  added  Eugenia;  "and  she 
plumes  herself  upon  changing  her  governesses 
every  six  months.  She  thinks  they  Avear  out  in 
that  time;  /should  think  they  wouldy 

"She  evidently  goes  upon  the  principle  of  the 
new  broom,"  said  Mrs.  Dewitt.  "  You  had  better 
not  think  of  it,  Kate." 

"I  should  like  to  see  how  long  I  can  sweep 
clean." 

And  thus  Mrs.  Gray  took  her  into  custody. 

If  a  primary  school  had  been  pui'gatory,  this 
certainly  savored  of  lower  regions  ;  it  left  no  rest 
to  the  sole  of  her  foot.  Previously,  her  evenings 
and  half  holidays  had  been  at  her  own  disposal, 
but  now  the  latter  must  be  devoted  to  taking  the 
children  to  places  of  amusement,  and  the  former 
to  singing  for  the  entertainment  of  Mrs.  Gray's 
friends  and  relatives.  The  instrument  of  tor- 
ture against  which  Theo  had  admonished  her 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  little  mem- 
ber which  St.  James  declares  no  man  can  tame  ; 
and  doubtless  it  would  have  required  a  Van 
Amburgh  indeed  to  tame  this  particular  one, 
which  was  always  on  the  <ixd  vice,  and  more  like 
perpetual  motion  than  any  mortal  thing  besides, 
unless  it  were  fire,  as  St.  James  likewise  affirms, 
since  it  consumed,  with  utter  remorsclessness, 
each  moment  Kate  would  fain  have  consecrated 
to  her  own  thoughts  and  retrospections — vastly 
more  interesting  things  to  her  than  the  some- 
what stale  fiicts  of  Mr.  Gray's  courtship  and 
INIiss  Gray's  precocity.  Furthermore,  the  tui- 
tion was  carried  on  under  her  immediate  ken. 
"You  mustn't  think  it  strange.  Miss  Katherine," 
she  would  say  ;  "  but  it  is  my  habit  to  sit  here 
during  school  hours,  as  some  of  the  governesses 
I  have  had — of  course  i/ozt  would  not  be  guilty 
of  such  weaknesses — did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
time,  for  which  I  amply  rewarded  tliem,  in  read- 
ing novels  and  crocheting  neck-ties." 

Consequently  tliere  were  frequent  digressions 
from  Colburn's,  into  the  follies,  fashions,  and 
foibles  of  past  teachers.  There  were  translations 
from  Fenelon,  with  marginal  notes  from  Gray, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  household  orders 
to  Bridget  and  directions  to  Miss  Emma  to  hold 
up  her  head,  or  tuck  in  her  boot-lacings ;  there 
were  questions  upon  the  map  of  Asia,  and  lead- 
ing questions  upon  the  events  of  Miss  Katherine's 
life ;  pages  of  English,  relieved  by  paragraphs 
of  family  history,  "Watts  on  the  Mind,"  and 
Mrs.  Gray  on  every  topic  under  the  sun,  unless 
some  luckless  caller  waylaid  her  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  amidst  such  a  confusing  pell-mell 
progress  became  a  fable,  of  which  evej^jpne 
heard  a  great  deal  but  experienced  very  little. 

Master  Harry,  though  lying  under  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  nonesuch — which  no  one  could 
deny — was  at  the  same  time  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
It  seemed  as  natural  for  him  to  tread  on  other 
people's  toes  as  for  most  boys  to  tread  on  their 
own ;  he  tripped  as  often  over  Kate's  skirts  as 
over  his  lessons ;  he  upset  an  ink-bottle  into  her 
lap,  and  sopped  it  up  with  her  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief; he  begged  the  balls  of  agate  off  her 
bracelet  for  marbles,  borrowed  her  pen-knives, 
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and  lost  her  pencils  ;  scribbled  over  her  choicest 
books,  and  contradicted  her  a  dozen  times  a  day ; 
he  put  tlie  school-room  clock  forward,  and  tore 
out  the  hard  problems  in  his  arithmetic  ;  he  was 
curious  about  "such  lots  of  little  holes"  on  her 
face,  told  her  she  wasn't  nearly  so  pretty  "as  the 
last  one,"  and  was  constantly  at  her  elbow  re- 
questing her  to  play  cat's-cradle  with  him,  "be- 
cause Miss  risk  used  to,"  or  to  convert  his  hand- 
kerchief into  sails  for  a  ship,  which  he  ballasted 
with  the  contents  of  her  work-box,  and  manned 
with  hair-pins ;  sometimes  finishing  his  most 
provoking  day  by  presenting  her  with  the  only 
flower  in  bloom  upon  his  mother's  house-plants 
— the  apple  of  her  eye — and  asking  the  favor  of 
a  fairy-story  after  tea. 

As  for  Miss  Emma,  tliough  in  advance  of  him 
in  years,  she  was  not  behindhand  in  annoyances ; 
she  tried  on  all  Kate's  garments  from  boot  to 
bonnet,  bathed  in  her  Cologne  water,  broke  her 
vinaigrette,  read  her  letters,  and  turned  her  bu- 
reau drawers  topsy-turvy.  It  was  Miss  Kathe- 
rine  here,  and  Miss  Katherine  there ;  and,  ' '  Miss 
Katherine,  won't  you  box  Harry's  ears  ?  Mother 
doesn't  allow  me,  and  he  keeps  pounding  the 
piano  while  I  practice;"  and  "Miss  Katherine, 
will  you  mend  this  tear  in  my  frock  before  mo- 
ther sees  it,  and  scolds?"  and,  "You  don't  look 
bad  at  all^  when  your  veil's  down  ;"  and,  "Miss 
Katherine,  what  are  airs  and  graces?  Mother 
says  you  Avould  do  very  well  if  you  hadn't  so 
many;  and,  "Miss  Katherine,  luive  you  seen 
better  days?  Mother  says  you  have."  Kate 
thought  she  had.  Yet  what  could  she  do  but 
let  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  and  take  wliat- 
soever  these  days  might  bring  her  of  weal  or  woe  ? 

One  morning  when  Kate  appeared  at  break- 
fast she  found  Mrs.  Gray  smiling  over  an  open 
letter. 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  voyage  to  England, 
Miss  Katherine?"  she  asked. 

To  England !  IladiHt  she  thought  of  it  ever 
since  she  could  think  at  all  ?  Hadn't  it  been 
her  pet  day-dream,  time  out  of  mind ;  at  least 
ever  since  Hector  had  made  her  familiar  with 
its  ports,  and  told  her  such  wonderful  things  of 
the  crowd  uncoiling  along  Cheapside,  like  some 
painted  puzzle,  of  v/hich  no  one  knew  the  begin- 
ning, nor  could  guess  the  end.  "Across  the 
Atlantic"  was  a  clause  which  she  analyzed  and 
disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  of  imagination 
rather  than  those  of  the  grammarian. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  enjoy  it,"  she  an- 
swered, wondering  if  she  were  to  lose  her  situa- 
tion by  the  means. 

"  You  sce,"Mrs.  Gray  proceeded  to  say,  "  Mr. 
Gray  has  written  for  myself  and  the  children — 
Emma,  take  your  elbows  off  the  table — to  meet 
him  at  Liverpool,  since  his  business  will  detain 
him  a  year  or  two  longer ;  and,  furthermore — 
you  will  upset  your  plate  in  your  lap,  Emma, 
the  next  thing,  as  I  once  saw  happen  at  a  dinner 
party — as  I  was  saying,  he  desires  that  I  should 
bring  a  governess,  if  I  have  one  according  to  my 
taste,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  might  as  well  take 
you,  Miss  Katherine,  as  a  stranger." 


This  was  such  a  cool  way  of  disposing  of  her 
that  Kate's  blood  rose,  and  she  had  half  a  mind 
to  decline  the  nomination ;  but  one  has  occa- 
sionally to  swallow  a  great  deal  of  bitter  bread 
or  go  hungry,  so  she  merely  answered,  "I  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  opportunity,  thank  you."  So 
there  was  a  holiday  granted  that  Miss  Kathe- 
rine might  assist  at  the  packing,  and  save  Mrs. 
Gray  a  seamstress. 

"The  passage  abroad  is  such  an  expensive 
affair  at  the  best,  you  know ;  and  a  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned,"  without  reflecting  that  in 
this  case  it  went  into  the  wrong  pocket. 

However,  it  was  not  unpleasant  work  to  sit 
and  stitch  quietly,  and  engage  in  a  little  "aerial 
architecture"  on  one's  own  behalf.  I  am  afraid 
there  was  a  slight  reaction,  when  at  last  the 
steamer  got  under  way  and  Kate  found  herself 
"  under  the  weather,"  utterly  indifferent  to  any 
earthly  chance,  careless  whether  the  world  turned 
Mormon  or  the  moon  into  green  cheese ;  wheth- 
er the  abolition  movement  gained  ground  or  the 
steamer  gained  time;  oblivious  to  the  fear  of 
looking  shabby  in  L(Ondon  or  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing Hector  unawares ;  heedless  whether  she 
starved  to  death  or  ate  cold  gruel,  and  fully  re- 
alizing, for  the  fust  time,  that  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis.  As  for  Mrs.  Gray,  sea-sickness 
wasn't  a  match  for  her ;  if  she  experienced  a  lit- 
tle "squeamishness,"  as  she  called  it,  she  laid 
violent  hands,  or  rather  tongue,  upon  some  un- 
fortunate, and  "talked  it  off"."  She  talked  with 
the  passengers,  gentle  and  simple  ;  with  the  cap- 
tain, the  sailors,  and  the  stewardess  ;  and  when 
all  else  failed  her,  iriiprovised  a  lingo  suitable 
for  the  parrot  which  chattered  in  the  saloon,  till 
pretty  Poll  revenged  herself  by  rejjeating  her  fre- 
quent question  whenever  the  children  appeared, 
"Is  Katherine  up?  Is  Katherine  up?"  or,  seri- 
ously reiterating  the  command  to  Harry  to  "  tic 
up  shoe,"  and  "be  gentleman." 

"  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most 
charming  person,  Katherine,"  said  Mrs.  Gray, 
one  morning.  "He  is  the  most  brilliant  discours- 
er  I  have  ever  met  Avith  ;"  which  only  meant  tiiat 
he  listened  admirably.  "I  only  wish  you  were 
able  to  see  him,"  she  continued. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Kate,  out  of  complai- 
sance, "The  Prince  of  Goodfellows,  or  the 
Duke  of  Smalltalk?" 

"  I  perceive  that  you  are  recovering — " 

"My  curiosity  at  least." 

"Yes;  ah,  his  name — did  any  one  call  me? 
hark ! — his  name  is  Mr. — there's  the  tag  off  Em- 
ma's boot-lacing  now ;  I  never  saw  such  a  de- 
structive child — oh,  I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Ed- 
monton, wasn't  I?  ghat's  his  name;  aristo- 
cratic, isn't  it  ?" 

Kate  groaned  and  experienced  a  relapse,  and 
Mrs.  Gray  betook  herself  into  the  inexprcssilde 
society  of  Mr.  Edmonton. 

By-and-by,  when  Kate  gained  heart  to  stag- 
ger upon  deck  to  see  the  sun  set  over  the  water, 
she  found  Mr.  Edmonton  no  such  formidable  be- 
ing ;  indeed,  rather  handy  to  bring  cushions 
and  poise  a  si)y-glass,  to  furnish  interesting  items 
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concerning  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  that  now 
and  then  parted  the  wave  with  grotesque  head 
or  involuted  fin  ;  ready  with  repartee,  and  gra- 
cious beyond  measure.  He  knew  her  songs  and 
her  friends,  and  she  smiled  to  herself  in  thinking 
that  chance  had  sent  them  together  on  the  same 
voyage,  which  they  had  thought  to  take  once  he- 
fore,  while  matrons  and  maidens  observed  them 
askance,  and  wondered  if  they  were  lovers,  or 
"  how  such  an  elegant  young  man  could  fancy 
that  plain  governess  :"  only  Kate  knew  it  was  not 
fancy  so  much  as  habit,  and  a  desire  to  see  if 
the  flame  still  attracted  the  moth — to  prove  him- 
self. Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  play  with  fire,  we 
hear.  One  can  not  suppose  Kate  so  interested 
in  going  over  the  old  battle-ground  as  to  reap 
any  very  keen  pleasure  therefrom  ;  and  the  days 
that  burned  themselves  away  over  the  ocean  in 
gold-stone  and  ruby  masses  brought  such  hours 
of  ennui  that  the  tossing  plume  of  a  sea-bird, 
the  ghostly  glimmer  of  a  distant  sail,  the  white 
water-column  of  a  spouting  whale,  even  the  va- 
riations of  meals,  became  epochs  in  her  existence 
of  wonderful  intensity. 

But  not  always  thus  were  they  to  suffer  mo- 
notony. At  last  one  night  the  starry  heavens 
receded  behind  pillars  of  purple  clouds,  the  winds 
swept  the  sen,  and  curled  it  into  heaps  of  shift- 
ing foam,  and  shook  it  out  again,  like  webs  of 
finest  lace ;  the  great  waters  seemed  opening  a 
thousand  gulfs  to  close  over  them,  the  tempest 
groping  for  them  with  a  cruel  grasp,  while  the 
grand  orchestra  of  the  elements  rung  in  upon 
their  souls  with  pitiless,  stern  harmony.  It  was 
a  night  to  be  remembered,  should  any  survive 
to  remember  ;  for  wearing  the  hours  away  in  ap- 
prehension and  terror,  tiiere  came  to  their  ex- 
pectant ears  the  order  to  back  the  engines  and 
start  the  pumps,  followed  by  eager  endeavors  to 
stop  the  leak,  till,  gaining  upon  them,  it  jjut  out 
the  engine  fires,  and  made  it  evident  to  all  that 
before  daylight  the  ship  would  have  disappeared 
forever. 

What  wild  disorder  crowned  this  intelligence ! 
what  wringing  of  hands,  what  tears  and  cries 
for  aid  from  absent  friends,  what  agonized  si- 
lences, what  frantic  lamentations!  It  was  an 
experience  to  whiten  the  bravest  head,  to  wrinkle 
the  smoothest  cheek,  to  chasten  the  most  heed- 
less heart.  At  the  beginning  Kate  had  gone 
into  her  state-room,  locked  her  trunk  and  put 
the  key  into  her  pocket,  possibly  in  the  same  be- 
wilderment that  prompts  people,  in  times  of  fire, 
to  lock  up  their  silver — sometimes,  no  doubt,  a 
wise  precaution — then  she  sat  a  little  apart  in 
order  to  compose  her  mind  and  think  somewhat. 
She  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  death  was  no 
such  bitter  thing  after  all ;  that  it  was  but  one 
pang,  one  shudder,  one  grasping  after  the  flying 
world — and  behold,  a  whole  eternity  of  bliss, 
such  as  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  understand!  She  thought  of  herself  as  al- 
ready dead,  lying  peacefully  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  the  weight  of  waters  rolling  forever 
above  her  in  endless  chant  and  dirge ;  the  world 
sweeping  on,  year  after  year,  without  a  thought 


for  her ;  perhaps,  some  day,  a  stately  ship  go 
sailing  over  her  resting-place — all  unguesscd  at 
— and  sad  eyes  question  the  remorseless  main  of  •* 
her  fate ;  and  she  felt  that  then  her  very  bones, 
long  mouldering  below,  must  quiver  and  agonize 
to  answer  him. 

"Love  art  thou  sweet?  Then  bitter  death 
must  be,"  must  have  been  her  conclusion,  for 
besides  Hector,  who  would  shed  a  tear  for  her  ? 
And  he,  too,  might  not  some  morning's  sunshine 
find  him  gay  and  forgetful?  Oh,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, for  ever  and  ever,  or  remembered  only  as 
a  dream !  Yet  there  was  One  had  promised  to 
hold  her  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

While  thus  endeavoring  to  possess  her  soul  in 
patience  something  led  her  to  glance  up.  Mr. 
Edmonton  stood  near  her,  holding  a  life-preserv- 
er, with  some  half-uttered  sentence  on  his  lip, 
which  she  interpreted  in  her  own  way. 

"Oh  no,  no,  Mr.  Edmonton,"  she  cried,  "I 
should  scorn  my  life  if  I  bought  it  at  such  a 
price.  You  are  too  thoughtful  and  unselfish  ;  I 
would  not  wear  your  lifC-prescrver  on  anj/  ac- 
count!" 

"I— I  wish— " 

"Pray  do  not  urge  it.  Sir!  I  thank  you  be- 
yond measure,  but  I  couldn't  do  it :  I  should  feel 
wicked." 

"Really,  Miss  Kate,  I  should  be  happy  to 
abdicate  to  you  ;  but  you — you  mis — that  is,  I — 
won't  you  give  me  a  string,  if  it  will  not  be  too 
much  trouble  ?  a  strong  string  to  secure  this  por- 
tion of  it — thank  you,  thank  you!" 

At  any  other  tim.e  Kate  might  have  known  a 
supreme  confusion,  but  this  was  no  hour  for 
awkward  trivialities.  Already  they  had  lowered 
the  boats,  most  of  which  proving  useless  it  be- 
came necessary  to  construct  rafts  with  such  ex- 
pedition and  material  as  was  in  their  power, 
lashing  together  yards  and  spars,  and  freighting 
them  with  imperiled  lives ;  so  that,  just  as  the 
earliest  hint  of  dawn  winged  up  the  eastern  sky, 
like  the  shadow  of  an  archangel,  and  spurred 
the  flying  clouds  before  it,  and  broke  the  storm 
into  harmless  atoms,  and  shook  its  radiant  self 
abroad ;  just  while,  through  a  rift  between  op- 
posing gloom,  the  old  moon,  weak  and  spent — 
wrecked  itself  these  many  nights — lifted  still  a 
thread  of  silver;  just  when  the  watery  world 
emerged  from  night,  and  took  on  hope  and  glad- 
ness again,  Kate  found  herself  joint-heir,  as 
clinging  to  the  raft,  faint  and  wet,  she  dimly 
watched  the  ship  they  had  left,  j-eel  and  plunge, 
with  something  yet  of  its  old  stateliness,  and 
disappear,  while  the  waters  rushing  into  all  its 
ports  and  passages,  from  stem  to  stern,  sent  forth 
a  mighty  whisper,  and  the  engine-bell  tolled 
heavily  a  while,  and  ceased. 

So  the  day  broke,  and  the  sun  looked  out  at 
them  through  a  mist  uncertainly,  now  rending 
and  now  resuming  the  wavering  screen.  And 
the  sea  grew  calmer,  and  washed  over  them  at 
rarer  intervals.  And  they  strKincd  their  haggard 
eyes  over  the  solitary  waste,  and  sent  shouts  and 
prayers  and  clamorous  entreaties  after  any  sail 
that  glimmered  one  instant,  far  away,  across 
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their  sight  and  vanished  hopelessly.  And  thus 
they  drifted  aimlessly,  racked  witli  cramps,  stung 
witii  I'olci,  gnawed  ^Yith  liunger,  heart-sick,  and 
giddv  with  alternating  hope  and  fear.  Now  and 
then  a  bird  wheeled  screaming  above  them ;  now 
and  then  some  curious  fish  floated  the  wave  be- 
side them.  Sometimes  they  caught  courage 
from  each  other  and  spoke  of  home,  or  tried  to 
rally  a  spark  of  wit  to  warm  their  benumbing 
senses ;  they  buoyed  one  another  with  tales  of 
other  wrecks  and  little  snatches  of  familiar  tunes, 
ending  in  broken  sighs  and  tears.  They  were 
one  family  bound  together  in  misfortune ;  none 
could  slip  from  his  hold  but  a  dozen  feeble  hands 
were  stretched  to  save ;  no  sigh  but  found  its 
echo.  Yet  what  freaks  the  sun  played  upon 
the  water,  when,  in  the  long  noon  hours,  he  found 
his  way  out  of  the  mist !  How  he  gave  every 
wave  a  spear  of  gold,  and  plowed  up  the  fur- 
ther distance  into  ridges,  and  veined  and  seamed 
the  whole  vast  mass  with  the  precious  glamour ! 
But  when,  at  last,  he  dropped  into  the  sea,  a 
curtain  of  fog  crept  down  and  shut  them  into  ut- 
ter darkness  as  into  a  tomb.  Then  what  dread 
descended  with  the  night,  what  eyes  mocked 
them  out  of  the  hollow  darkness,  what  voices 
called  to  them,  what  phantom  sails  forever  beat 
before  them !  By  times  they  slept  a  feverish 
uneas}'  sleep,  burdened  with  moans  and  sobs, 
and  sometimes  dreamed  and  forgot  disaster  in 
one  brief  vision  of  security. 

Once  they  fancied  that,  looming  through  the 
mist,  they  saw  tho  red  lights  of  some  ship,  but 
when  again  morning  dazzled  them  with  all  its 
light  and  freshness  and  beauty,  lavished  like 
dew,  and  made  the  world  sweet  and  canny  once 
more,  there  was  nothing  but  a  speck  against  the 
horizon,  a  speck  that  soon  dissolved  in  distance. 
Now  succeeded  the  torture  of  thirst,  which  the 
few  biscuits  they  had  secured  at  starting,  soaked 
in  sea-water,  helped  to  produce,  and  the  bitter 
sense  that  all  this  tempting  liquid  heaped  about 
them  afforded  no  relief,  till  one  by  one  they  set- 
tled into  a  sad  despair,  only  a  few  brave  spirits 
keeping  watch  and  heart,  when  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  overtook  them. 

Poor  Mrs.  Gray  had  long  since  given  over 
speech — only  another  way  of  saying  a  great 
deal ;  and  Kate,  too  sore  and  worn  to  lift  her 
head  or  move  a  limb,  saw  the  dawn  infiltrate 
day,  the  rosy  color  sift  through  the  gray  gauze, 
and  the  morning  star  hang  trembling  in  the  bal- 
ance, feeling  dreamily  that  it  was  the  last  earth- 
ly morning  that  would  ever  rise  for  her ;  there 
came  to  mind,  as  if  ])hotographed  in  memory, 
mornings  long  since  faded,  when  slie  climbed  to 
the  roof  in  the  early  light,  when  the  world  was 
hushed  and  dewy,  with  only  a  bird  to  flutter  a 
wing  or  trill  a  note — and  watched  out  beyond 
where  the  sea  line  frets  the  river-mouth,  till 
the  sunbeams  jjointed  all  the  s])ires,  and  the 
river  swarmed  with  boat  and  barge — watched 
bccauso  Hector  was  overdue;  Christmas  morn- 
ings, when  he  came  home  for  the  holidays  and 
they  explored  their  gifts  together;  mornings  at 
Mrs.  Dewitt's,  with  Theo  laughing  over  hertea- 


'  grounds  and  Eugenia  telling  her  dreams — each 
'  i)ushing  the  other  aside,  and  swaying  back  and 
forth  like  pendulums  beating  the  petty  seconds 
of  human  life  ;  yet  death  was  no  longer  a  pang 
— she  would  be  up  and  away  to  the  source  of 
infinite  morning.  So  she  lay  awaiting  the  end ; 
and  a  song  Hector  had  loved  kept  surging  through 
her  brain,  in  time  to  the  heaving  and  dropping 
waves : 

"•I  know  Thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call, 
For  Thou  dost  heed  the  spanow's  fall." 

And,  dazed  with  faintness,  and  heavy  with  sleep, 
and  muffled  in  an  atmosphere  of  demi-con*eious- 
ness,  she  somehow  felt  that  already  the  Hark 
River  flowed  beneath  her ;  that  cries  of  exulta- 
tion and  joy  came,  faintly  borne  from  the  further 
shore ;  that  beatified  faces  passed  and  repassed 
before  her.  But  stay ;  what  had  happened — 
why  this  eager  commotion  ?  "Was  the  raft  part- 
ing— the  sea  engulfing?  Whatever  happened 
she  would  know  it  all ;  she  would  die  with  all 
her  senses  at  their  post;  she  would — but  her 
servants  having  contended  for  every  inch  of 
territory,  on  the  brink  of  victory,  scattered  and 
fled,  and  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
grizzled  sailor,  who  lifted  her  with  unsparing 
gentleness,  as  if  he  carried  some  delicate  piece 
of  porcelain. 

\Yhen  Kate  again  opened  her  eyes  on  the  out- 
er world  it  was  to  turn  on  her  pillow  and  give 
a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  nightmare  had  passed. 
But  things  were  a  little  strange :  she  was  not 
quite  awake  yet,  evidently,  for  there  was  a  tar- 
paulin hanging  in  her  state-room.  Still,  yon- 
der "  housewife"  was  a  thought  familiar.  By 
what  clairvoyance  did  she  learn  where  tlie  ma- 
terials were  bought,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  made?  Strange!  And  there 
was  Mrs.  Gray's  exhaustless  voice — what  was 
she  saying? 

"I  never  expected  to  be  rescued  by  a  co- 
quette, Captain  Holland." 

Captain  Holland?  She  would  go  to  meet 
him  ;  it  might  be — oh — but  she  was  too  weak 
to  stir ;  a  little  cry — half  pain,  half  hope — es- 
caped her — a  cry  that  brought  some  one  to  her 
aid — some  one  who  held  her,  and  caressed  her, 
and  kissed  the  tears  away,  "NYhy  had  she  thought 
of  Hector  so  constantly,  all  through  the  night  of 
her  tribulation,  but  because  he  was  so  near? 

Hector  had  received  his  first  intimation  of  a 
wreck  the  previous  night  when  a  man  at  the 
mast  descried  another  of  the  rafts  ujion  which 
crouched  a  famished  crew,  Mr.  Edmonton  among 
them — his  life-preserver  having  served  him  ill, 
he  had  begged  an  inch  of  their  hospitality  in 
spite  of  it — and  who  informed  him  of  other  lives 
in  danger  thereabouts,  when  he  lay-to  and  kept 
in  the  neighborhood  till  morning.  Thus  snatched 
from  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Heath  Kate 
gladly  took  up  her  life  again,  doubly  dear  be- 
cause saved  through  him. 

And  as  they  neared  home  Hector  led  Kate 
one  starry  night  upon  the  deck,  to  show  her 
Castle  Garden  and  the  lights  that  seemed  dan- 
cing for  joy  on  shore,  and  he  said : 
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"When  I  took  Mr.  Edmonton  off  I  thanked 
God,  Kate,  thinking  I  had  saved  you  a  broken 
heart,  little  guessing  my  own  lay  so  near  to 
windward." 

"You  can  not,  Hector,"  she  answered,  "you 
• — you  can  not — " 

"  Yes  I  do — I  can.  I  love  you  as  if  you  had 
never  sent  mc  away,  Kate." 

"I  was  a  little  fool,"  said  she;  "but,  Hec- 
tor, you  haven't  fiiirly  seen  mc  yet." 

"  Shall  I  get  the  ship's  glass?" 

"But  I  am  so  frightfully  —  pitted;  you 
haven't  thought  about  that.'" 

"Then  don't  you."  If  there's  any  one  to  be 
pitied  it's  Mr.  Edmonton.  Kate,  there's  not  an 
inch  of  you  butj^what  is  sweeter,  and  fairer,  and 
lovelier  to  me  than  the  morning  star;  so  no 
more  pitfalls,  if  you  please." 

And  Kate  pleased. 

One  morning,  a  year  or  so  later,  Kate  Holland 
received  wedding-cards ;  they  were  only  Euge- 
nia's and  Mr.  Edmonton's." 


THE  VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

KETURAH  wishes  to  state  primarily  that 
slie  is  good-natured.  She  thinks  it  nec- 
essary to  make  this  statement,  lest,  after  hav- 
ing heard  her  story,  you  should,  however  polite 
you  might  be  about  it,  in  your  heart  of  hearts 
suspect  her  capable  not  only  of  allowing  her  an- 
gry passions  to  rise,  but  of  permitting  them  to 
boil  over  "  in  tempestuous  fury  wild  and  unre- 
strained." If  it  were  an  orthodox  remark,  she 
would  also  add,  from  like  motives  of  self-defense, 
that  she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  swearing. 

Are  you  accustomed,  O  tender-hearted  reader, 
to  spend  your  nights  as  a  habit,  with  your  eyes 
open  or  shut  ?  On  the  answer  to  this  question 
depends  her  sole  hope  of  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy. 

She  begs  you  will  understand  that  she  does 
not  mean  you,  the  be-ribboned  and  be-spangled 
and  be-rouged  frequenter  of  ball  and  soiree,  \A\X\ 
your  faint,  floating  perfumes,  flutter  of  fans,  and 
sweep  of  many-hued  drapery;  your  well-taught 
drooping  lashes,  or  wide  girl's  eyes,  untamed  and 
wondering,  your  flushing  color,  and  your  pulse 
up  to  a  hundred.  You  are  very  pretty  for  your 
pains — as  she  hopes  you  know,  to  take  the  com- 
fort of  God's  great  gift  as  women  can  ;  as  true 
and  royal  women  can — oh,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
very  pretty !  She  has  not  the  heart  to  scold  you, 
though  you  are  dancing  and  singing  and  flirting 
away  your  golden  nights,  your  restful,  young 
nights,  that  never  come  but  once — though  you 
are  dancing  and  singing  and  flirting  yourselves 
merrily  into  your  grave.  She  would  like  to 
put  in  a  plea  before  the  eloquence  of  which  Cic- 
ero and  Demosthenes,  Beecher  and  Sumner, 
should  pale  like  wax-lights  before  the  sun,  for 
the  new  fashion  said  to  be  obtaining  in  New 
York,  that  the  soiree  shall  give  place  to  the  mat- 
inee, at  which  the  guests  shall  assemble  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  expected  to  go 


home  at  seven  or  eight.      That  would  be  not 
only  civilized ;  it  would  be  millennial. 

But  Keturah  is  perfectly  aware  that  you  will 
do  as  you  will.  If  the  excitement  of  the  "wee 
sma'  hours  ayont  the  twal"  prove  preferable  to 
a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and  a  good.  Christian, 
healthy  sleep  after  it,  why  the  "sma'  hours"  it 
will  be.  If  you  will  do  it,  it  is  "none  of  her 
funerals,"  as  the  small  boy  remarked.  Only 
she  particularly  requests  you  not  to  insult  her 
by  offering  her  your  sympathy.  Wait  till  you 
know  what  forty-eight  mortal,  wide-awake,  star- 
ing, whirring,  unutterable  hours  mean. 

Listen  to  her  mournful  tale  ;  and,  while  you 
listen,  let  your  head  become  fountains  of  water, 
and  your  eyes  rivers  of  tears  for  her,  and  for  all 
who  are  doomed  to  reside  in  her  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 

"  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,"  as  the  news- 
papers in  a  sudden  and  severe  poetical  attack 
remarked  of  Jeff  Davis,  "refuses  to  bless"  Ke- 
turah, except  as  her  own  sweet  will  inclines  her. 
They  have  a  continuous  lover's  quarrel,  exceed- 
ingly bitter  while  it  rages,  exceedingly  sweefc 
when  it  is  made  up.  Keturah  attends  a  perfectly 
grave  and  unimpeachable  lecture — the  Restorer 
pouts  and  goes  off  in  a  huff  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Keturah  undertakes  at  seven  o'clock  a  concert — 
announced  as  Mendelssohn  Quintette,  proving 
to  be  Gilmore's  Brassiest — and  nothing  hears 
she  of  My  Lady  till  two  o'clock  a.m.  Keturah 
spends  an  hour  at  a  prayer-meeting,  on  a  pine 
bench  that  may  have  heard  of  cushions,  but  cer- 
tainly has  never  seen  one  face  to  face ;  and 
comes  home  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  pleasing  dis- 
covery that  the  fair  enslaver  has  taken  some  doc- 
trinal offense,  and  vanished  utterly. 

Though  lost  to  sight  she's  still  to  memory 
dear,  and  Keturah  penitently  betakes  herself  to 
the  seeking  of  her  in  those  ingenious  ways  which 
she  has  learned  at  the  school  of  a  melancholy 
experience.  A  table  and  a  kerosene  lamp  are 
brought  into  requisition,  also  a  book.  If  it  isn't 
the  Dictionary,  it  is  Cruden's  Concordance.  If 
these  prove  too  exciting,  it  is  Edwards  on  the 
Will.  Light  reading  is  strictly  forbidden.  Con- 
gressional Reports  are  sometimes  efficacious,  as 
well  as  Martin  F.  Tupper,  and  somebody's 
"  Sphere  of  Woman." 

There  is  one  single  possibility  out  of  ten  that 
this  treatment  will  produce  drowsiness.  There 
are  nine  probabilities  to  the  contrary.  The  possi- 
bility is  worth  trying  for,  and  trying  Iiard  for;  but 
if  it  results  in  the  sudden  flight  of  President  Ed- 
wards across  the  room,  a  severe  banging  of  the 
"  Sphere  of  Woman"  against  the  wall,  and  the 
total  disappearance  of  Cruden's  Concordance 
beneath  the  bed,  Keturah  is  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised. It  is  altogether  too  familiar  a  result  to 
elicit  remark.  It  simply  occasions  a  fresh  growth 
to  a  horrible  resolution  that  she  has  been  slowly 
forming  for  years. 

Some  day  she  will  write  a  book.  The  pub- 
lishers shall  nap  over  it,  and  accept  it  with  pleas- 
ure. The  drowsy  printers  shall  set  up  its  type 
with  their  usual  unerring  exactness.    The  proof- 
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readers  shall  correct  it  in  their  dreams.  Cus- 
tomers in  the  book-stores  shall  nod  at  the  sight 
of  its  binding.  Its  readers  shall  dose  at  its  first 
page.  Slcejiless  old  age,  sharp  and  unrelieved 
pain,  youth  sorrowful  before  the  time,  shall  seek 
it  out,  shall  flock  unto  the  counters  of  its  fortunate 
publishers  (she  has  three  firms  in  her  mind's  eye ; 
one  in  Boston,  one  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Phil- 
adelphia ;  but  who  the  happy  men  are  to  be  is  not 
yet  definitely  decided),  who  shall  waste  their  in- 
heritance in  distributing  it  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  grateful  continent.  Physicians 
from  every  where  under  the  sun,  who  have  proved 
the  fickleness  of  hyoscyaraus,  of  hops,  of  Dover's 
powders,  of  opium,  of  morphine,  of  laudanum, 
of  hidden  virtues  of  herbs  of  the  field,  and  min- 
erals from  the  rock,  and  gases  from  the  air; 
who  know  the  secrets  of  all  the  pitying  earth, 
and,  behold,  it  is  vanity  of  vanities,  shall  line 
their  hospitals,  cram  their  oflices,  stuff  their  bot- 
tles, with  the  new  universal  panacea  and  bless- 
ing to  suffering  humanity. 

And  Keturah  can  keep  a  resolution. 

Her  literary  occupation  disposed  of,  in  the 
summary  manner  referred  to,  she  runs  through 
the  roll  of  her  reserve  force,  and  their  name  is 
Legion.  She  composes  herself,  in  an  attitude  of 
rest,  with  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  eyes  to 
keep  them  shut,  blows  her  lamp  out  instead  of 
screwing  it  out,  strangles  a  while  in  the  gas, 
and  begins  to  repeat  her  alphabet,  which,  owing 
to  like  stern  necessity,  she  has  fortunately  never 
forgotten.  She  says  it  forward ;  she  says  it 
backward ;  she  begins  at  the  middle  and  goes 
up ;  she  begins  at  the  middle  and  goes  down ; 
she  rattles  it  through  in  French,  she  groans  it 
through  in  German,  she  falters  it  through  in 
Greek.  She  attempts  the  numeration  table,  floun- 
ders somewhere  in  the  quadrillions,  and  forgets 
where  she  left  off.  She  watches  an  intermina- 
ble flock  of  sheep  jump  over  a  wall  till  her  head 
spins.  There  always  seem  to  be  so  many  more 
where  the  last  one  came  from.  She  listens  to 
oar-beats,  and  drum-beats,  and  heart-beats.  She 
improvises  sonatas  and  gallopades,  oratorios  and 
mazourkas.  She  perpetrates  the  title  and  first 
line  of  an  epic  poem,  goes  through  the  alphabet 
for  a  rhyme,  and  none  appearing,  she  repeats 
the  first  line  by  way  of  encouragement.  But  all 
in  vain.     She  is  as  likely  to  fly  as  to  sleep. 

With  a  silence  that  speaks  unutterable  things 
she  rises  solemnly,  and  seeks  the  pantry  in  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  she  steps  with  her  whole  weight  flat  upon 
something  that  squirms,  and  is  warm,  and  turns 
over,  and  utters  a  cry  that  makes  night  hideous. 
Oh,  nothing  but  the  cat,  that  is  all  I  The  pan- 
try proves  to  be  well  stocked  with  bread,  but  not 
another  mortal  thing.  Now,  if  there  is  any  thing 
\\ct\\\"A\\ particularly  dislikes,  it  is  dry  bread.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  a  remark  which  is  intended  for 
Love's  car  alone,  she  gropes  her  way  to  the  cel- 
lar door,  which  is  unexpectedly  open,  pitches 
head  first  into  the  cavity,  and  makes  the  descent 
of  half  the  stairs  in  an  easy  and  graceful  man- 
ner, chiefly  with  her  elbows.      She  reaches  the 


ground  after  an  interval,  steps  splash  into  a  pool 
of  water,  knocks  over  a  mop,  and  embraces  a  tall 
cider  barrel  with  her  groping  arms.  After  a  lit- 
tle wandering  about  among  ash-bins  and  apple- 
bins,  reservoirs  and  coal-heaps,  and  cobwebs,  she 
discovers  the  hanging-shelf  which  has  been  the 
ignis  fatuus  of  her  search.  Something  extreme- 
ly cold  crossing  her  shoeless  feet  at  this  crisis 
suggests  pleasant  fancies  of  a  rat.  Keturah  is 
ashamed  to  confess  that  she  has  never  in  all  the 
days  of  the  years  of  her  pilgrimage  set  eyes 
upon  a  rat.  Depending  solely  upon  her  imag- 
ination, her  conception  of  that  animal  is  a  cross 
betw^een  an  alligator  and  a  jaguar.  She  stands 
her  ground  manfully,  however,  and  is  happy  to 

state  that  she  did  not  faint. 

# 

In  the  agitation  consequent  upon  this  inci- 
dent she  butters  her  bread  with  the  lard,  and 
takes  an  enormous  bite  on  the  way  up  stairs. 
She  seeks  no  more  refreshment  that  night. 

One  resort  alone  is  left.  With  a  despairing 
sigh  she  turns  the  great  faucet  of  the  bath-tub 
and  holds  her  head  under  it  till  she  is  upon  the 
verge  of  a  watery  grave.  This  experiment  is 
her  forlorn  hope.  Perhaps  about  three  or  four 
o'clock  she  falls  into  a  series  of  jerky  naps,  and 
dreams  that  she  is  editor  of  a  popular  Hebrew 
Magazine,  wandering  frantically  through  a  ware- 
house full  of  aspirant  MSS.  (chiefly  from  the 
junior  classes  of  theological  seminaries)  of 
which  she  can  not  translate  a  letter. 

Of  the  tenth  of  Keturah's  unearthly  experiences 
— of  the  number  of  times  she  has  been  taken  for 
a  robber,  and  chased  by  the  entire  roused  and 
bewildered  family,  with  loaded  guns ;  of  the 
pans  of  milk  she  has  upset,  the  crockery  whose 
hopes  she  has  untimely  shattered,  the  skulls  she 
has  cracked  against  open  doors,  the  rocking- 
chairs  she  has  stumbled  over  and  apostrophized 
in  her  own  meek  way  ;  of  the  neighbors  she  has 
frightened  out  of  town  by  her  perambulations ; 
of  the  alarms  of  fire  she  has  raised,  pacing  the 
wood-shed  with  a  lantern  for  exercise  stormy 
nights ;  of  all  the  possible  and  impossible  cor- 
ners and  crevices  in  which  she  has  sought  re- 
pose— she  has  slept  on  every  sofa  in  every  room 
in  the  house,  and  once  she  spisnt  a  whole  night 
on  a  closet  shelf;  of  the  amiable  condition  of 
her  mornings,  and  the  terror  she  is  fast  becom- 
ing to  family.  Church,  and  State,  the  time  would 
fiiil  her  to  tell.  Were  she  to  "  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war,"  and  relate  a  modicum  of  the  agonies 
she  undergoes — how  the  stamping  of  a  neigh- 
bor's horse  on  a  barn  floor  will  drive  every  soli- 
tary wink  of  sleep  from  her  eyes  and  slumber 
from  her  eyelids ;  the  nibbling  of  a  mouse  in 
some  un-get-at-able  place  in  the  wall,  prove  tor- 
ture ;  the  rattling  of  a  pane  of  glass,  ticking  of 
a  clock,  or  pattering  of  rain-drops,  as  effective 
as  a  cannon  ;  a  guest  in  the  "spare  room"  with 
a  musical  "love  of  a  baby,"  something  far  dif- 
ferent from  a  blessing,  and  a  tolerably  windy 
night,  one  lengthened  vigil  long  drawn  out — 
the  liberal  editor  would  cry,  "Forbear  !"  It  be- 
comes really  an  interesting  science  to  learn  how 
;  slight  a  thing  will  utterly  deprive  an  unfortu- 
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natc  creature  of  the  great  necessity  of  life  ;  but 
this  article  not  being  a  scientific  treatise,  that 
must  be  left  to  the  S3'mpathizing  imagination. 

Keturali  feels  compelled,  however,  to  relate 
the  story  of  two  memorable  nights,  of  which 
the  only  wonder  is  that  she  has  lived  to  tell 
the  tale. 

Every  incident  is  stamped  indelibly  upon  her 
brain.  It  is  wrought  in  letters  of  fire.  "While 
hiemory  holds  a  scat  on  this  distracted  globe,"  it 
shall  not — can  not  be  forgotten. 

It  was  a  night  in  June — sultry,  gasping,  fear- 
ful. Keturah  went  to  her  own  room,  as  is  her 
custom,  at  the  Puritanic  hour  of  nine.  Sleep 
for  a  couple  of  hours  being  out  of  the  question 
she  threw  wide  her  doors  and  windows,  and  be- 
took herself  to  her  writing-desk.  A  story  for  a 
Magazine,  which  it  was  imperative  should  be  fin- 
ished to-morrow,  appealed  to  her  already  par- 
tially-stupefied brain.  She  forced  lier  unwill- 
ing pen  into  the  service,  whisked  the  table  round 
into  the  draft,  and  began.  In  about  five  min- 
utes the  sibyl  caught  the  inspiration  of  her  god, 
and  heat  and  sleeplessness  were  alike  forgotten. 
This  sounds  very  poetic,  but  it  wasn't  at  all. 
Keturah  regrets  to  say  that  she  had  on  a  very 
unbecoming  green  wrapper,  and  several  ink- 
spots  on  her  fingers. 

It  was  a  very  thrilling  and  original  story,  and 
it  came,  as  all  thrilling  and  original  stories  must 
come,  to  a  crisis.  Seraphina  found  Theodore 
kissing  the  hand  of  Celeste  in  the  woods.  Ke- 
turah became  excited. 

"Oh,  Theodore!"  whispered  the  unhappy 
maiden  to  the  moaning  trees.  "Oh,  Theo- 
dore, my — " 

Wliirr!  buzz!  swosh!  came  something  through 
the  window  into  the  lamp,  and  down  squirming 
into  the  ink-bottle.  Keturah  jumped.  If  you 
have  half  the  horror  of  those  great  June  beetles 
that  she  has  you  will  know  how  she  jumped. 
She  emptied  the  entire  contents  of  the  ink-bot- 
tle out  of  the  window  in  great  disgust,  closed 
her  blinds,  and  began  again. 

"Theodore,"  said  Seraphina. 

"Seraphina,"  said  Theodore — jump  the  sec- 
ond. It  was — it  really  was — the  same  identical 
creature,  whirring  round  the  lamp,  and  buzzing 
down  into  her  lap.  Hadn't  he  been  burned  in 
the  light,  drowned  in  the  ink,  speared  with  the 
pen,  and  crushed  by  falling  from  the  window  ? 
Yet  there  he  was,  or  the  ghost  of  him,  fluttering 
his  inky  wings  into  her  very  eyes,  and  walking 
leisurely  across  the  smooth,  fair  page  that  wait- 
ed to  be  inscribed  with  Seraphina's  woe.  Nerved 
by  despair,  Keturah  did  a  horrible  thing.  Never 
before  or  since  has  she  been  known  to  accom- 
plish it.  She  put  him  down  on  the  floor  and 
stepped  on  him.  She  repented  of  the  act  in  dust 
and  ashes.  Before  she  could  get  across  the  room 
to  close  the  window  ten  more  had  come  to  his 
funeral.  To  describe  the  horrors  of  the  ensuing 
hour  she  has  no  words.  She  put  them  out  of 
the  window — they  came  directly  back.  She 
drowned  them  in  the  wash-bowl — they  fluttered, 
and  sputtered,  and  buzzed  up  into  the  air.    She 


killed  them  in  corners — they  came  to  life  under 
her  very  eyes.  She  caught  them  in  her  hand- 
kerchief and  tied  them  up  tight — they  crawled 
out  before  she  could  get  them  in.  She  shut 
the  cover  of  the  wash-stand  down  on  them — she 
looked  in  a  while  after  and  there  was  not  one  to 
be  seen.  All  ten  of  the  great  blundering  creat- 
ures were  knocking  their  brains  out  against  the 
ceiling.  After  the  endurance  of  terrors  that 
came  very  near  turning  her  hair  gray  she  had 
pushed  the  last  one  out  on  the  balcony,  shut  the 
window,  and  was  gasping  aAvay  in  the  airless 
room,  her  first  momentary  sense  of  security, 
when  there  struck  upon  her  agonized  ear  a 
fiendish  buzzing,  and  three  of  them  came 
whirling  back  through  a  crack  about  as  large 
as  a  knitting-needle.  No  mortal  beetle  could 
have  got  through  it.  Keturah  turned  pale  and 
let  them  alone. 

The  clock  was  striking  eleven  when  quiet  was 
at  last  restored,  and  the  exhausted  sufferer  be- 
gan to  think  of  sleep.  At  this  moment  she 
heard  a  sound  before  which  her  heart  sank  like 
lead.  You  must  know  that  Keturah  has  a  very 
near  neighbor,  Miss  Humdrum  by  name.  Miss 
Humdrum  is  a — well,  a  very  excellent  and  pious 
old  lady,  who  keeps  a  one-eyed  servant  and  three 
cats.  And  the  sound  which  Keturah  heard  was 
Miss  Humdrum's  cats. 

Keturah  descended  to  the  wood-shed,  armed 
herself  with  a  huge  oaken  log,  and  sallied  out 
into  the  garden,  with  a  horrible  sancf  froid  that 
only  long  familiarity  with  her  errand  could  have 
engendered.  It  was  Egyptian  darkness;  but  her 
practiced  eye  discerned,  or  thought  it  discerned, 
a  white  cat  upon  the  top  of  the  high  wooden  fence. 
Keturah  smiled  a  ghastly  smile,  and  fired.  Now 
she  never  yet  in  her  life  threw  any  tiling  any 
where,  under  any  circumstances,  that  did  not  go 
exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what  she 
wanted  to  have  it.  This  occasion  proved  no 
exception.  The  cat  jumped,  and  sprang  over, 
and  disappeared.  The  stick  went  exactly  into 
the  middle  of  the  fence.  Keturah  can  not  sup- 
pose that  the  last  trump  will  be  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  louder  noise.  She  stood  transfixed.  One 
cry  alone  broke  the  hideous  silence. 

"  0  Lord!"  in  an  unmistakably  Irish,  half- 
wakened  howl,  from  the  open  window  of  the 
one-eyed  servant's  room.  "Only  that,  and  no- 
thing more." 

Keturah  returned  to  her  apartment,  a  sadder 
if  not  a  wiser  woman.  Marius  among  the  ruins 
of  Carthage,  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  M'Clellan 
in  Europe,  have  henceforth  and  forever  her  sym- 
pathy. 

She  thinks  it  was  precisely  five  minutes  after 
her  return,  during  which  the  happy  stillness  that 
seemed  to  rest  upon  nature  without  and  nature 
within  had  whispered  fiiint  promises  of  coming 
rest — that  there  suddenly  broke  upon  it  a  hoarse, 
deep,  unearthly  breathing.  So  hoarse,  so  deep, 
so  unearthly,  and  so  directly  underneath  her  win- 
dow, that  for  about  ten  seconds  Keturah  sat  par- 
alyzed. There  was  but  one  thing  it  could  be. 
A  traveling  menagerie  in  town  had  lost  its  Po- 
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This  was  the  Polish 


lisli  wulf  that  very  day, 
\yo\f. 

The  horrihlc  panting,  like  the  panting  of  a 
famished  creature,  came  nearer,  grew  louder, 
prcw  hoarser.  The  animal  had  found  a  bone  in 
the  grass,  and  was  crunching  it  in  his  ghastly 
wav.  Then  she  could  hear  him  sniffing  at  the 
door. 

And  Araram's  room  was  on  the  lower  story ! 
Perhaps  wolves  climbed  in  windows! 

The  awful  thought  roused  Keturah  from  the 
stuj)or  of  her  terror.  She  was  no  coward.  She 
would  face  the  fearful  sight.  She  would  call 
and  warn  him  at  any  risk.  She  faltered  out 
upon  the  balcony.  She  leaned  over  the  railing. 
She  gazed  breathlessly  down  into  the  darkness. 

A  cow. 

Another  cow. 

Three  cows. 

Keturah  sat  down  on  the  window-sill  in  the 
calm  of  despair. 

It  was  succeeded  by  a  storm.  She  concludes 
that  she  was  about  five  seconds  on  the  passage 
from  her  room  to  the  garden.  With  "hair  flo- 
tant,  and  arms  disclosed,"  like  the  harpies  of 
heraldic  device,  she  rushed  up  to  the  invad- 
ers— and  stoi)pcd.  Exactly  what  was  to  be 
done?  Three  great  stupid,  browsing,  content- 
ed cows  versus  one  lone,  lorn  w^oman.  For 
about  one  minute  Keturah  would  not  have  wa- 
gered her  fortune  on  the  woman.  But  it  is  not 
lier  custom  to  "say  die,"  and  after  some  reflec- 
tion she  ventured  on  a  manful  command  : 

"Go  away!  Go!  go!"  The  stentorian 
remark  caused  a  result  for  which  she  was,  to 
say  the  least,  unprepared.  The  creatures  cool- 
ly turned  about  and  walked  directly  up  to  her. 
To  be  sure.  Why  not  ?  Is  it  not  a  part  of  our 
outrageous  Yankee  nomenclature  to  teach  cows 
to  come  to  you  when  you  tell  them  to  go  away? 
How  Keturah,  country-born  and  bred,  could 
have  even  momentarily  forgotten  so  clear  and 
simple  a  principle  of  philology  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  this  day.  A  little  refleetion  convinced 
her  of  the  only  logical  way  of  ridding  herself  of 
her  guests.  Accordingly,  she  M'alked  a  little 
way  behind  them  and  tried  again. 

"  Come  here,  Sir !  Come,  good  fellow ! 
Wh-e-e !  come  here  !" 

Tiiree  great  wooden  heads  lifted  themselves 
slowly,  and  three  pair  of  soft,  sleepy  eyes  looked 
at  her,  and  the  beasts  returned  to  their  clover 
and  stood  stock-still. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  You  could  go  behind 
and  push  them.  Or  you  could  go  in  front  and 
pull  them  by  the  horns. 

Neither  of  these  methods  exactly  striking 
Kcturah's  fancy,  she  took  u])  a  little  chip  and 
threw  at  them ;  also  a  piece  of  coal  and  a  hand- 
ful of  peljbles.  These  gigantic  efforts  proving 
to  bo  fruitless  she  sat  down  on  the  grass  and 
looked  at  them.  The  heartless  creatures  resist- 
ed even  that  appeal. 

At  this  crisis  of  her  woes  one  of  Keturah's 
many  brilliant  thouglits  came  to  her  relief.  She 
hastened  u])on  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  her 


inHillible  resort,  the  wood-shed,  and  filled  her 
arms  up  to  the  chin  with  pine  knots.  Thus 
equipped  she  started  afresh  to  the  conflict.  It 
is  recorded  that  out  of  twenty  of  those  sticks, 
thrown  with  savage  and  direful  intent,  only  one 
hit.  It  is,  however,  recorded  that  the  enemy 
dispersed,  after  being  valiantly  pursued  around 
the  house,  out  of  the  front  gate  (where  one 
stuck,  and  got  through  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty), and  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
street.  In  the  course  of  the  rout  Keturah 
tripped  on  her  dress  only  six  times,  and  fell 
flat  but  four.  One  pleasing  little  incident 
gave  delightful  variety  to  the  scene.  A  par- 
ticularly frisky  and  clover-loving  white  cow, 
whose  heart  yearned  after  the  aj^ples  of  Sodom, 
turned  about  in  the  road  without  any  warning 
whatever  and  showed  fight.  Keturah  adopted 
a  sudden  resolution  to  return  home  "across 
lots,"  and  climbed  the  nearest  stone-wall  with 
considerable  empressement.  Exact!}'  half-way 
over  she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  gasping 
among  the  low-hanging  boughs  of  a  butternut- 
tree,  where  she  hung  like  Absalom  of  old,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth.  She  would  like  to 
state  in  this  contiection  that  she  always  had 
too  much  vanity  to  wear  a  waterfall ;  so  she 
still  retains  a  portion  of  her  original  hair. 

However,  she  returned  victorious  over  the  si- 
lent dew-laden  fields  and  down  into  the  garden 
paths,  where  she  paced  for  two  hours  back  and 
forth  among  the  aromatic  perfumes  of  the  great 
yellow  June  lilies.  There  might  have  been  a 
bit  of  poetry  in  it  under  other  circumstances, 
but  Keturah  was  not  poetically  inclined  on  that 
occasion.  The  events  of  the  night  had  so  roused 
her  soul  within  her  that  exercise  unto  exliaus- 
tion  was  her  sole  remaining  hope  of  sleep. 

At  about  two  o'clock  she  crawded  faintly  up 
stairs  again,  and  had  just  fallen  asleep  with  her 
head  on  the  windoAV-sill,  when  a  wandering  dog 
had  to  come  directly  under  the  window,  and 
sit  there  and  bark  for  half  an  hour  at  a  rake- 
handle. 

Keturah  made  no  other  effort  to  fight  her  des- 
tiny. Determined  to  meet  it  heroically,  she 
put  a  chair  precisely  into  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  sat  up  straight  in  it,  till  she  heard  the  birds 
sing.  Somewhere  about  that  epoch  she  fell 
into  a  doze  with  one  eye  open,  Avhen  a  terrific 
peal  of  thunder  started  her  to  her  feet.  It  was 
Patsy  knocking  at  the  door  to  announce  that 
her  breakfiist  was  cold. 

In  the  ghastly  condition  of  the  following  day 
the  story  was  finished  and  sent  off.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  patient  and  long-enduring 
Editor  ventured  mildly  to  suggest,  that  when,  by 
a  thrilling  and  horrible  mischance,  Seraphina's 
lovely  hand  came  between  a  log  of  wood  and 
the  full  force  of  Theodore's  hatchet  the  result 
invjlit  have  been  more  disastrous  than  the  loss 
of  a  finger-nail.  Alas!  even  his  editorial  om- 
niscience did  not  know — how  could  it  ? — the  sto- 
ry of  that  night.     Keturah  forgave  him. 

It  is  ])erhai)s  worthy  of  mention  that  Miss 
Humdrum  ai)i)eared  promjjtly  at  eight  o'clock 
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the  next  morning,  with  her  handkerchief  at  her 
eyes. 

"My  Star-spangled  Banner,  my  nearest  and 
my  dearest,  lias  met  with  her  decease,  Ketury." 

*'  Indeed  !     How  very  sad ! " 

"Yes.  She  has  met  with  her  decease.  Un- 
der verij  peculiar  circumstances,  Ketury." 

"Oh!"  said  Kcturah,  hunting  for  her  own 
handkcrcliicf ;  finding  three  in  licr  pocket,  she 
brouglit  tlicm  all  into  requisition, 

"  And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inquire,"  says  Miss 
Humdrum,  "whetiicr  it  may  haj)pcn  that  you 
know  any  thing  about  the  event,  Ketury." 

"I?""said  Kcturah,  weei)ing,  "1  didn't  know 
she  was  dead  even  I  Dear  Miss  Humdrum,  you 
are  indeed  afflicted." 

*'I5ut  I  feel  comi)ollcd  to  say,"  pursued  Miss 
Humdrum  eying  this  wretched  hypocrite  se- 
verely, *'  that  my  girl  Jemimy  did  hear  somebody 
fire  a  gun  or  a  cannon  or  something,  out  in  your 
garden  last  night,  and  she  scar't  out  of  her  wits, 
and  my  i)Oor  cat  found  cold  under  tiic  hogshead 
this  morning,  Ketury." 

"Miss  Humdrum,"  said  Keturah,  "  I  can  not 
in  justice  to  myself  answer  such  insinuations, 
further  than  to  say  that  Amrara  ncrcr  allows  the 
gun  to  go  out  of  his  own  room.  The  cannon 
we  keep  iu  the  cellar." 

"Oil!"  said  Miss  Humdrum,  with  horrible 
susj)icion  in  her  eyes.  "  Well,  1  hope  you  haven't 
it  on  your  conscience,  I'm  sure.  (Jood-movw- 
ing." 

It  has  been  the  ambition  of  Keturah 's  life  to 
sec  a  burglar.  The  second  of  the  memorable 
nights  referred  to  crowned  this  ambition  l)y  not 
only  one  burglar  but  two.  She  it  was  who  dis- 
covered them,  she  who  frightened  them  away, 
and  nobody  but  she  ever  saw  them.  She  con- 
fesses to  a  natural  and  unconcpierable  pride  in 
them.     It  came  about  on  this  wise  : 

It  was  one  of  Keturah's  wide-awake  nights, 
and  she  had  been  wandering  off  into  the  fields 
at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  where  it  was  safe  and 
still.     There  is,  by-the-way,  a  peculiar  awe  in 
the  utter  hush  of  the  earliest  morning  hours,  of 
which  no  one  can  know  who  has  not  familiar- 
ized himself  with  it  in  all  its  moods.    A  solitary  j 
walk  in  a  solitary  place,  with  tlic  great  world  ' 
sleeping  about  you,  and  the  great  skies  throbbing  : 
above  you,  and  the  long  unrest  of  the  panting  \ 
summer  night,  fading  into  the  cool  of  dews,  and  ; 
pure  gray  dawns,  has  in  it  something  of  what 
Mr.  Robertson  calls  "God's  silence." 

Once,  on  one  of  these  lonely  rambles,  Ketu- 
rah found  away  in  the  fields,  under  the  shadow 
of  an  old  stone-wall,  a  baby's  grave.  It  had  no 
head-stone  to  tell  its  story,  and  the  weeds  and 
brambles  of  many  years  had  overgrown  it.  Ke- 
turah is  not  of  a  romantic  disposition,  especially 
on  her  midnight  tramps,  but  she  sat  down  by 
the  little  nameless  thing,  and  looked  from  it  to 
the  arch  of  eternal  stars  that  summer  and  win- 
ter, seed-time  and  harvest,  kejit  steadfiist  watch 
over  it,  and  was  very  still. 

It  is  one  of  the  standing  grievances  of  her 
life  that  Amram,  w^hile  never  taking  the  trouble 


to  go  and  look,  insists  upon  it  that  was  nothing 
but  somebody's  pet  dog.      She  knows  better. 

On  this  particular  night,  Keturah,  in  coming 
up  from  the  garden  to  return  to  the  house,  had 
a  dim  impression  that  something  crossed  the 
walk  in  front  of  her,  and  disaj)pcared  among  the 
rustling  trees.  The  impression  was  sufiiciently 
strong  to  keep  her  sitting  up  for  half  an  hour  at 
her  window,  under  the  feeling  that  an  ounce  of 
prevention  was  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  She  has 
indeed  been  asked  why  she  did  not  reconnoitre 
the  rustling  trees  upon  the  spot.  She  considers 
that  would  have  been  an  exceedingly  j)0ur  stroke 
of  policy,  and  of  an  imi)olitic  thing  Keturah  is 
not  capable.  She  sees  far  and  jilans  deep. 
Supposing  she  had  gone  and  been  shot  through 
the  head,  where  would  have  been  the  fnn  of  her 
burglars  ?  To  yield  a  life-long  aspiration  at  the 
very  moment  that  it  is  within  grasp  was  too  much 
to  ask,  even  of  Keturah. 

Words  can  not  describe  tlie  sensations  of  the 
moment,  when  that  half-hour  was  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  two  stealthy,  cat-like  figures,  creep- 
ing out  from  among  the  trees.  A  tall  man  and 
a  little  man,  and  both  with  very  unbanditli-like 
straw-hats  on. 

Now  if  Keturah  has  a  horror  in  this  world,  it 
is  that  delicate  })lay  of  the  emotions  commonly 
known  as  "woman's  nonsense."  And  there- 
fore did  she  sit  still  for  three  mortal  minutes, 
with  her  burglars  making  tracks  for  the  kitchen 
window  under  her  very  eyes,  in  order  to  ])rove 
to  herself  .and  an  incredulous  public,  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt  or  suspicion,  that  they  were 
robbers  and  not  dreams  ;  actual  flesh  and  blood, 
not  nightmares;  unmistakable  hats  and  coats, 
in  a  place  where  hats  and  coats  ought  not  to  be, 
not  clothes-lines  and  pumps.  She  tried  hard  to 
make  Amram  and  the  I'atcrfamilias  out  of  them. 
Who  knew  but  they  also,  by  some  unheard-of 
revolution  in  all  the  laws  of  nature,  were  on  an 
exploring  expedition  after  truant  sleep?  She 
struggled  manfully  after  the  conviction  that  they 
were  innocent  and  unimpeachable  neighbors, 
cutting  the  short  way  home  across  the  fields 
from  some  remarkably  late  prayer-meeting.  She 
agonized  after  the  belief  that  they  were  two  of 
Patsy's  sweet-hearts,  come  for  the  commendable 
purpose  of  serenading  her. 

In  fact,  they  were  almost  in  the  house  before 
this  remarkable  female  was  prepared  to  trust  the 
evidence  of  her  own  senses. 

But  when  suspense  gloomed  into  certainty, 
Keturah  is  happy  to  say  that  she  was  grandly 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  slammed  open  her 
blinds  with  an  emphasis,  and  lighted  her  lamp 
with  a  burnt  match. 

The  men  jumped,  and  dodged,  and  ran,  and 
hid  behind  the  trees,  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner of  burglars,  who  flee  when  no  woman  pur- 
sueth  ;  and  Keturah,  being  of  far  too  generous  a 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their  capture 
unshared,  lost  no  time  in  hammering  at  Amram's 
door. 

"Amram!" 

No  answer 
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Silence. 

"Am-raw."' 

"  Oh  !     Ugh  !     Who—" 

Silence  again. 

"  Amrani,  wake  up !    Come  out  here— quick ! " 

♦ '  0-o-oh,  yes.     AVho's  there  ?" 

t<  J  " 

"I?" 

"Kctnrah." 

"Keturah?" 

"  Amram,  be  quick,  or  we  sliall  all  have  our 
throats  cut !  There  arc  some  men  in  the  gar- 
den." 

*«Hey?" 

'■'■Men  in  tlic  garden!" 

"Men?" 

"In  \.\\(i  garden !'' 

"Garden?" 

Kcturah  can  bear  a  great  deal,  but  there  comes 
a  limit  even  to  her  proverbial  patience.  She 
burst  open  the  door  without  ceremony,  and  is 
under  the  impression  that  Amram  received  a 
shaking  sucli  as  even  his  tender  youth  was  a 
stranger  to.  It  effectually  woke  him  to  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  to  the  gasping  and  partic- 
ularly senseless  remark,  "What  on  earth  was 
she  wringing  his  neck  for?"  As  if  he  mightn't 
have  known !  She  has  the  satisfaction  of  remem- 
bering tliat  he  was  asked  in  return,  "Did  he  ex- 
pect a  solitary  unprotected  female  to  keep  all  his 
murderers  away  from  him,  as  well  as  those  wolves 
she  drove  off  thoiothcr  night?" 

However,  there  was  no  time  to  be  Avasted  in 
tender  words,  and  before  a  woman  could  have 
winked  Amram  made  his  appearance  dressed 
and  armed  and  sarcastically  incredulous.  Ke- 
turah  grasped  the  pistol,  and  followed  him  at  a 
respectful  distance.  Stay  in  the  house  and  hold 
the  light?  Catch  her!  She  would  take  the 
light  with  her,  and  the  house  too,  if  necessary, 
but  she  would  be  in  at  the  death. 

She  wishes  Mr.  Darlcy  were  on  hand,  to  im- 
mortalize the  picture  they  made,  scouring  the 
premises  after  those  exceedingly  disobliging  bur- 
glars— es])ecially  Keturah,  in  the  green  wrapper, 
with  her  hair  rolled  all  up  in  a  huge  knob  on 
top  of  her  head,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way,  and 
her  pistol  held  out  at  arm's-length,  pointed,  fal- 
teringly,  directly  at  the  stars.  She  will  inform 
the  reader  confidentially — tell  it  not  in  Gatli — of 
a  humiliating  discovery  she  made  exactly  four 
weeks  afterward,  and  which  she  has  never  before 
imparted  to  a  human  creature — it  wasn't  loaded. 

Well ;  they  peered  behind  every  door,  they 
glared  into  every  shadow,  they  squeezed  into 
every  crack,  they  dashed  into  every  corner,  they 
listened  at  every  cranny  and  crevice,  step  and 
turn.  But  not  a  burglar  !  Of  course  not.  A 
regiment  might  have  run  away  while  Amram 
was  waking  up. 

Kcttiraji  thinks  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
this  hop(!ful  person  dared  to  suggest  and  dares 
to  maintain  that  it  was  atts  !  The  insult  is  ren- 
dered more  glaring,'  by  the  fict  that  Amram  is 
nothing  but  a  Sojdiomore  in  Yale  College. 


But  she  must  draw  the  story  of  her  afflictions 
to  a  close.  And  lest  her  ' '  solid"  reader's  eyes  re- 
ject the  rambling  recital  as  utterly  unworthy  the 
honor  of  their  notice,  she  is  tempted  to  whittle  it 
down  to  a  moral  before  saying  farewell.  For 
you  must  know  that  Keturah  has  learned  several 
things  from  her  mournful  experience. 

1.  That  every  individual  of  her  acquaintance, 
male  and  female,  aged  and  youthful,  orthodox 
and  heretical,  who  sleeps  regularly  nine  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  has  his  or  her  own  es- 
pecial specimen  recipe  of  a  "perfectly  harmless 
anodyne"  to  offer,  with  advice  thrown  in. 

2.  That  nothing  ever  yet  put  her  to  sleep  but 
a  merciful  Providence. 

3.  A  great  respect  for  Job. 

4.  That  the  notion  commonly  and  conscien- 
tiously received  by  very  excellent  peojde,  that 
wakeful  nights  can  and  should  be  spent  in  pray- 
er, religious  meditation,  and  general  spiritual 
growth,  is  all  they  know  about  it.  Hours  of  the 
extremest  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion,  when 
every  nerve  is  quivering  as  if  laid  bare,  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain  burning  and  whirling  to  ag- 
ony, with  the  reins  of  control  let  loose  on  every 
evil  and  every  senseless  thought,  are  not  the 
times  most  likely  to  be  chosen  for  the  purest 
communion  with  God.  To  be  sure,  King  David 
"  remembered  Him  upon  his  bed,  and  meditated 
upon  Him  in  the  night-watches."  Keturah  does 
not  undertake  to  contradict  Scripture,  but  she 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  David  was  either 
a  very  good  man,  or  he  didn't  lie  awake  very 
often. 

But,  over  and  above  all,  haecfahula  docet: 

5.  That  people  who  can  sleep  when  they  want 
to  should  keep  Thanksgiving  every  day  in  the 
year. 

LONGWOOD. 

SISTER  LOU,  where  are  you  ?" 
' '  In  the  garret,  Kate ;  I'll  come  down 
directly." 

"  No,  don't.  I  want  to  come  up  there."  And 
she  came. 

"Now  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  among 
these  old  books,"  as  she  seated  herself  on  a  ])ile 
made  up  of  the  Spectator,  the  Rambler,  and  oth- 
ers of  that  ilk. 

"Only  arranging  them,  to  save  aunt  Edith 
the  trouble."  All  these  volumes  of  the  BlacJc- 
irood  antl  the  Metropolitan  I  shall  take  down  to 
the  book-shelves  in  the  hall.  Helen  asked  for 
some  of  them  this  morning.  The  dear  old 
books!  they  have  been  meat  and  drink  to  us, 
Kate." 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate  ;  "I  love  them  one  and  all 
and  entirely ;  old  marble-i)ai)er  covers  and  all. 
But  see  what  I  have  brought  for  you,  Lou ! "  And 
she  unfolded  aiul  held  up  before  my  delighted 
eyes  a  co])y  of  Uhland. 

"  Oh,  Kate !  is  that  for  me  ?  I  am  so  glad  ! 
But,  Kate,  dear,  it  must  have  cost  you  a  great 
deal." 

"  No  ;  it  was  not  expensive,"  said  Kate.      "  I 
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was  in  Washington  Street,  and  I  came  to  one  of 
those  phiccs  I  never  can  go  by  without  stopping — 
one  of  those  book-stalls,  the  volumes  all  marked 
twenty-five  cents  each.  Miss  Emerson  was  with 
me ;  she  bought  lots  of  odd  volumes  of  Jean 
l*aul.  And  there  was  this  Uhland,  and  I  seized 
on  it  f(jr  yon.  Wc  were  at  Cliickering's  that 
morning.  Oil,  Lou !  when  my  ship  comes  in 
you  shall  never  again  play,  those  sonatas  on  that 
poor  little  old  Broadwood.  You  siuill  have  the 
very  sweetest-toned  Chickering,  witli  the  dark- 
est rosewood  and  the  whitest  ivory  in  tlie  whole 
world." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  pleasant  if  that  ship  of  yours 
should  come,  Kate?" 

"You  see  it  is  stopping  here  and  there  and 
every  where  to  take  in  freiglit,  sister  Lou. 
Spices  and  fruits,  and  silks  and  pearls;  and, 
wliilc  I  am  about  it,  gold-dust  and  diamonds 
and  rubies." 

"  You  would  like  to  be  rich,  Kate?" 

*'  Then  old  Mr.  Colfax  should  never  wear  that 
rusty  over-coat  more.  His  wife,  dear  old  Mrs. 
Colfax,  should  have  a  new  black  silk  gown  stiif 
with  richness.  The  parlor  should  have  a  new 
car])et,  real  Brussels,  wood-color  and  crimson. 
In  the  house  should  be  a  furnace,  and  in  tlie 
cellar  unlimited  fuel.  A  new  fence  around  the 
garden — " 

"Kate,  come  down  and  finisli  the  ironing 
while  the  irons  are  hot."  This  from  Helen  be- 
low. 

"yl?f  revoir^  vies  chateaux.  Coming,  Lady 
Helen."  And  presently  I  heard  ringing  out 
"Logic  o'  l^uchan."  What  a  rich,  clear  voice 
it  was !  reaching  without  effort  the  highest  tones 
of  that  sweet  old  melody.  I  had  heard  it  till  it 
was  familiar  as  summer  rain,  yet  I  sto]ipcd  and 
listened.  The  house,  I  thought,  would  never 
be  very  lonely  for  aunt  L'.dith  and  Helen,  with 
Kate  in  it.  I  finished  my  work  and  then  the 
tca-bcU  rang. 

There  were  four  of  us  at  table  ;  aunt  Edith 
at  tlie  head,  Helen  opposite  her,  and  Grace  and 
I  at  the  sides.  We  always  had  tea  in  the  library, 
because  the  windows  were  so  pleasant — looking 
down  the  green  slope  to  the  Ashuelot,  and  be- 
yond that  to  the  West  jNIountain. 

We  were  cheerful  that  evening,  though  we 
knew  it  would  be  long  before  we  sliould  all  meet 
there  again.  I  was  going  away,  not  very  far, 
however,  and  if  it  were  needful  I  could  come 
home  on  short  notice.  It  was  my  free  choice ; 
I  was  glad,  thankful  to  go.  Many  a  comfort 
would  reach  the  dear  old  home  through  this  ab- 
sence of  mine. 

"  It  is  colTee  to-night, "  said  aunt  Edith.  She 
had  a  particular  liking  for  that  beverage ;  and 
yet,  despite  our  protestations,  had  resolutely  re- 
linquished it  since  the  hard  times  came  on.  It 
was  of  no  use  that  we  all  made  the  most  of  our 
own  predilection  for  it.  She  persistently  af- 
firmed that  it  was  an  extravagance,  and  would 
permit  its  use  only  on  especial  occasions. 

"Now   it   is  distinctly   understood,"   began 
Kate,    "that  every  Wednesday  and  Saturdav 
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there  is  to  be  read  at  this  tea-table  a  letter  from 
Lou.  It  is  to  be  minutely  circumstantial,  a  real 
Bildcrhuch  oline  Bihkr,      Is  it  agreed?" 

"It  is  agreed,"  I  answered.  "You  will  be 
spared  no  details.  1  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  liked.  I  liave  mads 
extensive  investments  in  jjapcr  and  envelopes, 
and  I  have  never  yet  tried  a  pen  which  wrote  as 
fast  as  my  new  one,  aunt  Edith's  pretty  gift." 

Dear  aunt  Edith  ;  how  little  we  motherless 
girls  had  known  the  want  of  kindness !  She 
had  been  to  us  father  and  mother  both. 

After  tea  1  finished  my  packing,  and  thought 
the  while  how  much  I  should  miss  Kate's  lilting. 
She  had  cauglit  uj)  "Wandering  Willie;"  hut, 
finding  it  a  little  too  sad  for  tliat  particular  even- 
ing, dashed  away  instead  into  "The  Braes  of 
Balquither." 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  door.  It  was  old  INIr. 
Colfax,  our  clergyman  ;  he  had  come  with  his 
wife  to  bid  me  good-by. 

"Louise,"  said  Mr.  Colfax,  "I  have  met  Miss 
Thorndyko,  of  Longwood,  and  you  will  find  her 
a  gentlewoman." 

"That  is  pleasant,"  I  replied ;  "I  thought  so 
from  her  letters." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  went  on.  "I  once  offered  her 
my  seat  in  the  cars,  and  not  only  she  thanked 
me,  but  she  would  not  take  it  at  all  till  she  saw 
nie  provided  witli  another.  Yes,  she  is  a  gen- 
tlewoman." 

"  When  I  am  traveling  in  the  cars,  if  any  one 
offers  me  a  seat  I  will  remember  what  you  have 
told  me  of  Miss  Tliorndykc,"  said  I. 

"I  dare  say  you  will,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 
"I  hope  you  will.  Courtesy  is  like  charity,  in 
that  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  '  Be  courte- 
ous ;'  that,  you  know,  is  a  Scripture  injunction." 

"Louise,"  said  Mrs.  Colfax,  "  I  \\o\)q,  you  will 
not  learn  to  love  the  new  home  better  than  the 
old.  Young  persons  are  fond  of  change.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  you  left  off  caring  most  for 
home.  I  don't  believe  you  will,  my  dear.  I  do 
not  really  think  there  is  danger  of  that." 

I  thought  there  was  little  danger  of  that.  I 
loved  so  well  the  dear  old  house,  every  nook  and 
corner.  I  loved  every  branch  of  the  elms  and 
maples  that  were  grouped  around  it — trees  that 
grandfather  Reid  had  set  out  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Especially  I  loved  the  tall,  fra- 
grant pines,  that  sang  at  my  window  their  low, 
sweet  song  all  through  the  summer  nights. 
They  had  sung  me  to  sleep  ever  since  I  could 
remember.  I  went  to  the  gate  with  our  old 
friends,  and  as  I  came  up  the  walk  again  I  was 
sure  I  could  never  in  the  world  so  entirely  love 
another  place,  and  I  thanked  Heaven  from  a  full 
heart  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  exchange  a  year 
or  two  of  my  life  for  the  means  of  retaining  the 
homestead. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  We 
went  to  bed  early  that  night,  because  we  must 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  by  dint  of  lying 
still,  that  I  might  not  hinder  Kate  from  sleeping, 
I  myself  lapsed  away  into  the  land  of  dreams. 

A  shaft  of  sunlight  shot  directly  into  my  face 
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awoke  inc.  Tlierc  was  only  just  time  for  break- 
fast,  wluMi  Tim  Evans  appeared  at  the  gate  with 
the  rockaway  wiiich  was  to  convey  myself  and 
my  belongings  to  the  railway  station  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Fa  re  wells  were  cheerily  spoken,  Kate's  wet 
with  a  few  flashing  tears,  and  I  was  on  my  way. 

A  drive  through  resinous  pine  woods,  a  rapid 
transit  over  some  scores  of  miles  by  railway,  a 
noisy  city  station,  the  clattering  of  vehicles  over 
paved  streets,  cars  again,  at  the  terminus  a  car- 
riage waiting,  and  then  another  drive  of  half  a 
mile,  and  I  was  at  Miss  Thorndyke's  at  Long- 
wood. 

A  carriage-way,  bordered  on  one  side  by  a 
well-kept  hedge,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lawn 
green  as  emerald,  led  to  the  door.  The  house 
was  of  that  soft,  neutral  tint,  so  prevalent  among 
the  better  class  of  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  A  veranda  surrounded  it,  draped  with 
a  vine  whose  delicate  green  sprays  drooped  to- 
ward great  vases  of  scarlet  bloom. 

Three  ladies  were  sitting  on  the  veranda,  and 
one  of  them  came  to  meet  me  as  I  ascended  the 
steps.  This  was  Miss  Thorndyke,  and  I  remem- 
bered what  I  had  heard  of  her,  for  her  friendly 
manner  made  me  directly  feel  at  ease.  Of  the 
other  ladies  the  elder  was  Miss  Winthrop,  and 
the  younger  Mrs.  Darussy.  Miss  Thorndyke 
was  a  person  no  longer  very  young,  and  not  care- 
ful to  seem  young.  I  thought  her  handsome. 
She  was  dark,  witli  black  eyes  and  eyebrows, 
and  a  great  deal  of  soft-looking  hair  already 
threaded  with  gray,  which  she  wore  in  a  style 
that  exactly  suited  her  face.  She  was  not  tall, 
yet  she  appeared  so,  because  her  figure  was  so 
slight  and  erect.  She  wore  a  black  silk  dress, 
with  snowy  lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists.  Her 
only  ornament  was  a  pin  which  fastened  her  col- 
lar, a  ruby  set  round  with  great  pearls. 

Miss  Winthrop  had  a  pure,  sweet  look,  as  if 
nothing  unclean  could  approach  her.  She  was 
older  than  Miss  Thorndyke,  but  her  smooth 
chestnut  hair  had  not  a  thread  of  gray.  Her 
forehead  was  white  and  calm,  and  from  beneath 
it  looked  out  two  clear  brown  eyes,  at  once  pen- 
etrating and  frank,  and  her  voice  in  speaking 
was  ])articularly  cheery  and  cordial. 

]\Irs.  Darussy  impressed  me  at  the  first  glance 
as  a  beautiful  woman  charmingly  dressed.  She 
wore  that  evening  a  sea-green  silken  tissue  spot- 
ted with  silver.  In  her  really  magnificent  dark 
hair  were  some  drooping  clusters  of  delicate 
white  flowers.  I  do  not  even  now  know  the  color 
of  her  eyes ;  they  looked  sometimes  blue,  some- 
times dark-gray.  The  eyebrows  straight  and 
narrow,  and  the  long  curving  lashes  were  black. 
She  was  very  wliite,  with  only  the  faintest  tinge 
of  color  on  her  cheeks,  and  this  just  match- 
ing, I  thought,  the  bands  of  i)ink  coral  around 
her  neck  and  arms.  The  bracelets  kept  slip- 
ping down,  and  when  she  pushed  them  back 
you  saw  how  lovely  the  arms  were,  and  how 
much  fairer  than  the  jnofusion  of  white  lace 
which  floated  around  them.  She  moved  with 
grace  and  spoke  in  well-bred  tones  ;  and  some- 
thing in  her  demeanor   suggested  to   me  the 


idea  that  the  world  in  which  she  lived  was  dif- 
ferent from  mine. 

^Meantime  my  luggage  had  disappeared,  and 
Miss  Wintlirop,  offering  to  show  me  to  my  rooms, 
preceded  me  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  then 
through  a  wide  hall  with  a  recessed  window  at 
one  end,  in  itself  a  little  conservatory,  Avhile 
from  the  opposite  direction  the  light  came 
through  panes  which  transmuted  it  into  floods 
of  rich  coloring.  On  the  right  of  the  bav-win- 
dow  was*the  chamber  assigned  to  me.  It  was 
a  pleasant  room,  and  as  I  caught  the  view  from 
an  open  casement  before  me  I  was  arrested  with 
delighted  surprise.  Presently  j\Iiss  Winthrop, 
oi)ening  a  door  into  a  closet  large  enough  for 
half-a-dozen  wardrobes  like  mine,  showed  me 
my  trunks  already  placed  there,  and  saying  that 
the  hour  for  tea  was  seven  o'clock,  left  me  alone. 

Certainly  I  had  never  seen  a  more  attractive 
apartment.  The  furniture  was  faultlessly  pret- 
ty and  well-arranged.  The  soft-tinted  walls 
were  hung  with  engravings  ;  the  carpet  was  like 
the  mossy  floor  of  a  forest  scattered  over  witli 
bright  and  delicate  w^ld  flowers,  sprays  of  par- 
tridge-vine and  ferns  and  vivid-hued  berries. 
A  glass  of  fragrant  violets  stood  on  a  little  work- 
table,  and  on  the  mantle-shelf  was  a  charming 
little  clock,  with  a  vase  on  either  side  full  of 
blue-fringed  gentian  and  maiden-hair. 

But  at  first  I  did  not  much  regard  any  thing 
except  the  window.  This,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  floor,  opened  entirely,  so  that  the  whole 
frame  was  one  undivided  space,  and  thus,  twined 
around  with  abundant  tracery  of  foliage  from 
the  ivy  outside,  it  made  a  lovely  frame  for  a 
lovely  picture.  The  lawn,  intensified  in  color 
by  the  sunset  light,  and  broken  here  and  there 
with  darker  thickets  of  shrubs,  sloped  to  a  sheet 
of  shining  water.  A  fairy  boat-house  termina- 
ted a  narrow  pier  extending  a  little  way  from 
the  shore.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  wa- 
ter a  forest  of  trees  climbed  one  above  another  to 
a  rock-crowned  summit.  One  single  edifice, 
with  graceful  white  towers,  looked  from  its  fast- 
ness above.  Over  all — for  the  asj'cct  was  west- 
Avard — in  a  sky  of  palest  green  were  burning 
red  sunset  clouds. 

While  I  sat  and  looked  and  tliought  that  I 
could  never  look  enough,  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tle-piece chimed  out  into  the  already  dusk  si- 
lence seven  silvery  sounds,  and  before  the  last 
had  ceased  I  heard  the  summons  to  tea. 

Miss  Winthrop  met  me  on  the  stairs  and  led 
me  to  the  table.  There  were  two  or  three  ladies 
besides  those  whom  I  had  already  seen,  and  sev- 
eral gentlemen.  Miss  Thorndyke  sat  at  the  table 
and  i)oured  tea,  coftee,  or  chocolate.  Tiiere  was 
no  formal  gathering  around,  but  all  stood  in 
groups  or  sat  at  pleasure;  and  the  gentlemen 
served  the  ladies  and  themselves.  The  sounds 
of  talking  and  laughter  were  jdeasant  to  hear, 
and  every  thing  was  pleasant  to  see,  and  I  sat 
by  Miss  Thorndyke  and  looked  and  listened. 

After  tea  every  one  went  into  the  parlor,  or 
else,  the  evening  being  warm,  outside  on  the  ve- 
randa.    The  window-curtains  were  raised,  th-^ 
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blinds  shut  but  turned,  so  that,  as  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  veranda  vvitli  Miss  Winthrop,  1 
could  i)lainly  see  and  distinctly  hear  the  gay, 
graceful  groups  within.  Some  one  asked  for 
music,  and  a  young  hidy  played  a  fantasia  with 
a  good  deal  of  sound  and  very  marked  rhythm, 
and  afterward  accompanied  herself  in  a  song 
much  in  the  same  style.  We  stood  still  and 
listened.  Then  the  young  lady  crossed  the  room 
to  the  further  end,  where  sat  Mrs.  Darussy.  I 
wondered  if  tiiis  lady  knew  what  a  superb  picture 
she  was  in  that  dark  crimson  chair — her  cheek 
resting  on  her  hand  and  the  lace  drapery  partly 
fallen  back  from  her  wrist  and  arm,  so  revealing 
their  perfect  shape  and  pure,  pale,  flesh  tint. 
Her  eyes  were  bent  downward,  and  the  long 
fringes  rested  on  her  checks,  whose  tinge  of  pink 
was  fainter  than  by  daylight.  1  remembered 
what  I  had  somewhere  read,  that  ])aleness  si)ir- 
itualizes  a  woman's  beauty,  and  I  thought  it  true. 
No  flush  of  health,  I  believed,  could  be  so  fair 
as  that  pallor.  They  were  asking  her  to  sing. 
So  she  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  as  she  drew 
her  hands  over  the  keys  in  a  soft,  low  prelude 
every  tiling  else  was  perfectly  stilled. 

Now,  before  she  had  begun  to  sing,  two  gen- 
tlemen came  silently  in  at  the  door — that  is,  as 
silently  as  gentlemen  can — and  over  Mrs.  Da- 
russy's  face  passed  a  swift,  singidar  expression. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  she  knew  ;  for  as  he  drew 
near  and  leaned  against  the  window-frame  she 
slightly  bowed  her  head  in  recognition.  I  after- 
ward heard  Miss  Thorndyke  address  him  as  Mr. 
Falkner.  The  other,  who  remained  near  the 
door,  was  Dr.  Davidson. 

Every  body  listened  while  Mrs.  Darussy  sang ; 
first  something  sweet  and  strange,  of  which  I 
could  not  comprehend  a  word,  and  afterward, 
with  exquisite  skill  and  pathos,  the  Scottish  bal- 
lad, "Auld  Robin  Gray."  When  she  had  fin- 
ished no  one  seemed  to  care  for  any  other  music. 

The  evening,  as  I  have  said,  was  warm,  and  it 
grew  oppressive,  so  that  the  window-blinds  were 
thrown  open  for  air.  Miss  Winthrop  and  I  sat 
on  the  window-seat  and  watched  the  groups 
gathering,  breaking,  and  forming  anew;  and  I 
saAv  that  Mr.  Falkner  remained  constantly  near 
Mrs.  Darussy.  But  if  liis  aim  were  to  draw  that 
lady  into  conversation  it  was  unsuccessful,  for 
she  spoke  so  little  that  I  took  it  upon  myself  to 
wonder  whether  it  wfis  that  she  could  not  or 
would  not  talk. 

At  length  Dr.  Davidson  announced  an  im- 
pending thunder-storm.  Tlie  guests  separated, 
and  every  one  in  the  house  went  to  bed. 

But  first  I  sat  by  my  beautiful  window  and 
looked  out  at  the  lightning.  The  white  towers 
over  the  water  alternately  gleamed  forth  and 
darkened  back  into  blackness.  '  By-and-by  a 
clear,  steady  light  shone  from  the  Avindow  far- 
thest to  the  right.  I  grew  tired  and  sleepy  and 
watched  no  more.  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed 
myself  in  Ilolyrood  Palace,  listening  to  the  wily 
Dame  Heron's  music,  only  King  James  was  Mr. 
Falkner,  and  the  wily  lady  Mrs.  Darussy. 

But  when  the  storm  came  nearer,  and  the  ! 


heavy  thunder,  peal  after  jjeal,  shook  the  house, 
to  sleep  was  impossible.  In  an  interval  of  si- 
lence there  came  a  knock  at  my  chamber-door, 
and  I  opened  it  to  find  Mrs.  Darussy  standing 
there,  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  her  dai'k  hair  falling 
all  around  her  almost  to  her  feet,  and  her  great, 
luminous  eyes  wide  open.  In  her  white  night- 
gown, with  little  bare  feet,  she  looked  just  like 
a  child. 

"I  am  afraid  of  the  lightning,"  said  slie; 
"your  room  is  the  nearest — may  I  come  in?" 

Now  I  have  always  loved  and  never  feared 
the  lightning.  And  if  terror  is  contagious,  so 
is  its  ahsence.  rresently,  when  she  had  lain 
a  while  with  my  arm  around  her,  she  stopped 
shivering  and  lay  quite  still. 

"  Have  you  sisters,  Mrs.  Darussy?"  I  asked. 

"No,  none,"  she  answered;  "I  never  had 
one." 

A  minute  or  two  afterward  I  felt,  but  did 
not  hear,  two  or  three  little  sobs.  I  was  sor- 
ry that  I  had  questioned  her.  My  heart  all 
at  once  felt  full  of  love  and  pity  for  her.  Not 
for  the  beautiful,  nonchalant  lady,  but  for  her 
who,  afraid  of  the  lightning,  had  crept  to  my 
room,  and  who,  in  saying  that  she  had  no  sis- 
ters, had  sobbed,  as  if  that  had  called  to  mind 
some  great  sorrow. 

At  last  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  and  from 
her  regular  breathing  I  thought  that  she  was 
asleep.  I  slept  myself,  and  soundly,  for  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  was  alone. 

Breakfast  was  at  nine.  I  had  been  a  long 
time  up,  for  at  home  we  kept  early  hours.  Mrs. 
Darussy  was  not  at  table,  and  JMiss  Thorndyke 
sent  a  bowl  of  chocolate  to  her  room. 

After  breakfast  I  was  inducted  into  office. 
Miss  Thorndyke  took  me  up  stairs' to  a  room — 
to  a  chamber  opposite  my  own.  This  room  had 
a  large  oriel  window  on  the  south  side ;  in  the 
recess  was  a  writing-table  covered  with  books 
and  papers.  On  the  walls  of  the  room  were 
pictures,  maps,  and  some  book-shelves.  India 
matting  covered  the  floor,  and  opposite  the  ori- 
el was  a  little  white-curtained  bed. 

"This  is  my  study,"  said  Miss  Thorndyke; 
"it  is  the  quietest  room  in  the  house."  And 
assigning  to  me  my  em])loyment,  she  left  me. 

It  was  no  difficult  task  that  lay  before  me.  It 
Avas  to  make  a  translation  into  English  of  a  Ger- 
man work,  sim])le  in  style  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. Dictionary  and  grammar  Avere  before 
me  for  the  solution  of  difficulties,  and  I  Avas 
soon  at  Avork. 

I  grew  so  absorbed  in  my  occupation,  eager 
as  I  Avas  to  accomplish  it  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity and  to  Miss  Thorndyke's  acceptance,  that  I 
Avas  not  aware  how  rapidly  the  time  Avas  pass- 
ing. When  I  had  covered  a  fcAV  sheets  Miss 
Thorndyke  came  in,  and  seating  herself  at  the 
table,  looked  carefully  over  all  that  I  had  done. 
Then,  avowing  herself  satisfied,  she  told  me  that 
study-hours  Avere  over,  that  it  Avas  already  half 
past  one,  and  Avithin  half  an  hour  of  dinner- 
time. 

Mrs.  Darussy  was  at  dinner.     She  gave  me 
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one  quick,  bright  smile,  but  thoujj;h  the  storm 
was  talked  about  she  said  nothing  of  having 
gone  to  niv  room  until  afterward,  when  I  met 
her  alone  in  the  hall ;  tiien  she  tlianked  me  with 
a  pretty,  gracious  eagerness.  And  tlien  I  be- 
gan to  see  in  Mrs.  Darussy  two  separate  pcr- 
gQ„s — one  elegant,  cool,  well-bred,  impassive; 
the  other  impetuous,  ailcctionate,  child-like, 
lovely.  And  it  ])lcascd  me  to  watch  this  inner 
nature  gleaming^  through  its  coverings,  like  a 
flame  within  a  beautiful  vase. 

After  dinner  I  went  to  resume  my  wovfk, 
but  Miss  Thorndyke  said  that  four  hours  were 
enough  of  writing,  and  with  great  kindness 
made  me  understand  that  my  position  with 
her  was  to  be  that  of  ii  guest  in  a  friend's 
house,  and  that  the  more  I  would  feel  myself 
really  at  home  the  more  she  would  be  satis- 
fied. 

I  found  it  to  be  a  way  of  the  house  that  each 
person  disposed  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
hours  at  pleasure,  independently  of  the  rest. 
On  pleasant  days  all  who  liked  went  out  to 
walk  or  to  ride,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  read 
or  worked,  alone  or  with  others,  just  as  it 
chanced.  In  fact  there  was  just  as  much 
freedom  in  this  respect  as  in  our  own  home 
in  Keene.  In  tlie  evening  all  were  gathered 
in  the  parlor.  Often  there  were  guests,  and 
these  frequently  from  town — for  Longwood  was 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  and 
there  were  trains  every  two  hours. 

A  few  weeks  after  I  came  to  my  new  home 
Miss  Winthrop  took  me  on  a  long  drive,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  some  of  the  pleasantest  views 
in  the  neighborhood.  That  afternoon  we  made 
the  discovery  that  Miss  Winthrop  was  a  distant 
relative  of  lliy  mother  and  my  aunt  Edith. 
This  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  so  was 
the  account  she  gave  me  of  some  incidents  of 
their  child  life,  when  all  three  used  to  spend 
months  together  at  the  home  of  their  great- 
aunt  Lee  in  Cambridge.  By-and-by  we  spoke 
of  jMrs.  Darussy,  and  Miss  Winthro}>  said  that 
]\Iiss  Thorndyke  and  herself  were  only  slightly 
acquainted  with  that  lady ;  that  Mrs.  Darussy 
had  been  invited  to  visit  Miss  Thorndyke's 
friend,  Mrs.  Eliot,  who  had  met  her  in  Balti- 
more. She  had  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
through  a  misunderstanding  had  come  to  Bos- 
ton before  Mrs.  Eliot's  return.  Mrs.  Darussy 
had  gone  to  the  Revere  House  and  written  to 
Mrs.  P^liot  announcing  her  arrival.  In  this 
emergency  Mr.  Eliot,  Miss  Thorndyke's  cousin, 
had  come  to  her  for  aid,  and  she  had  good-na- 
turedly cut  the  knot  by  going  into  town  and 
l>ringing  out  the  lady  as  her  own  guest.  Next 
week  Mr.  Eliot  exi)ectcd  his  wife's  return,  and 
tiicn  Mrs.  Darussy  would  probably  go  to  them. 
The  Eliots  lived  at  the  Pines.  I  could  see  the 
house  from  my  window.  It  was  a  charming 
place,  Miss  Winthrop  said,  every  thing  about 
It  of  the  best,  tasteful,  and  elegant,  like  ISIrs. 
Eliot  herself.  There  was  always  a  good  deal  of 
intercourse  between  Longwood  and  the  I'ines; 
thoy  went  across  the  water.     The  o])i)osite  as- 


cent, though  it  looked  formidable,  was  rendered 
really  quite  easy  by  a  well-kept  jjath.  She  said 
I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  my- 
self if  she  overestimated  the  Pines;  and  when 
she  learned  that  I  could  not  row,  promised  me 
lessons  in  that  craft. 

INIiss  Winthrop  had  some  errands  to  do  that 
afternoon  ;  and  an  unexpected  detention  at  one 
place  prevented  our  reaching  home  till  tea  was 
over  and  every  one  gone  into  the  parlor. 

When  we  also  went  thither  the  first  object 
that  met  my  glance  was  Mr.  Ealkner  hovering 
around  Mrs.  Darussy.  It  occurred  to  me, 
looking  at  both,  that  his  pride  was  enlisted  in 
the  effort  to  overcome  her  impassiveness.  She 
did  not  sing  this  evening,  pleading  as  excuse  a 
slight  cold ;  but  she  played  some  of  Mendel- 
ssohn's songs  without  words  with  a  facility  of 
execution  which  I  had  never  seen  equaled  and 
have  never  since  seen  excelled.  While  she 
played  Mr.  Falkner  seemed  in  a  dream;  and 
when  she  had  finished — to  do  her  justice  she 
played  till  no  one  could  venture  to  ask  for  more 
— he  thanked  her  Avith  an  ardor  that  seemed 
however  scarcely  to  win  her  notice,  or  if  it  did, 
she  was  perhaps  too  much  accustomed  to  such 
homage  to  receive  it  otherwise  than  as  of  course. 

The  next  day  but  one  Miss  Thorndyke  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Eliot  had  been  detained  in  Cin- 
cinnati by  the  illness  of  her  sister,  and  that 
therefore  the  period  of  her  return  was  uncertain. 
So  she  had  proposed  to  Mrs.  Darussy  to  go  for 
a  few  days  to  the  White  Mountains,  and  they 
expected  to  leave  that  afternoon.  She  asked 
me  to  go  with  them,  but  left  me  freedom  of 
choice  to  do  that  or  to  remain  at  home  with 
Miss  Winthrop.  I  preferred  to  remain  at  home. 
I  was  interested  in  my  work,  and  wished  to  get 
on  with  it.  Besides,  I  had  a  secret  conviction 
that  my  stay  would  be  agreeable  to  Miss  Win- 
throp. 

I  quite  enjoyed,  and  so  did  Miss  Winthrop, 
the  idea  of  these  few  days  of  profound  quiet. 
To  guard  against  any  feelings  of  loneliness  which 
we  might  experience  at  night,  Miss  Thorndyke 
dispatched  a  note  to  a  nephew  in  Boston,  who 
was  to  come  out  every  evening  in  tlie  seven 
o'clock  train,  and  remain  till  morning.  He 
chanced,  however,  to  be  avray  from  home,  and 
thus,  to  our  cordial  acceptance,  we  were  left  alone. 

They  were  four  most  pleasant  days ;  every 
morning  work  that  grew  more  and  more  en- 
grossing ;  every  afternoon  a  delightful  drive ; 
and  for  the  evening,  already  of  quite  appreciable 
length,  f.ll  the  new  magazines  and  the  best  of 
the  new  books.  I  had  never  neglected  the  let- 
ters home,  but  they  were  twice  as  long  now. 

While  we  were  at  tea  on  the  fourth  evening 
Dr.  Davidson  came  in.  He  had  that  morning 
met  Miss  Thorndyke  in  Boston,  and  had  brought 
a  message  from  her.  The  ladies  were  going  to 
Nahant,  and  would  be  absent  two  days  more. 

INIiss  Winthrop  asked  Dr.  Davidson  to  stay. 

"I  can't,"  he  replied.  "I  should  be  charm- 
ed, but  I  missed  the  train  out  this  afternoon, 
and  I  must  go  home." 
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Miss  Winthrop  was  surprised  that  Dr.  David- 
son, of  all  persons,  should  have  missed  tlie  train. 

"  It  is  all  my  wife's  fault,"  he  averred.  "Ev- 
ery thing  always  is  my  wife's  fault.  You  know 
Farini's,  that  little  Italian  jeweler's  shop,  up  two 

flights  of  stairs  in  T ■  Tiacc,  where  they  mend 

things.  Nothing  would  induce  my  wife  to  have 
an  article  repaired  elsewhere  ;  and  to-day  I  was 
under  orders  not  to  return  without  a  certain 
bracelet  which  had  been  there  a  fortnight,  and 
which  I  had  already  rei)eatedly  forgotten.  If 
it  were  left  again  I  was  to  be  sent  back  expressly 
for  the  irniu'ovemcnt  of  my  memory;  and,  by 
George  !  I  came  within  an  ace  of  slipjMug  again 
this  time ;  should,  if  I  hadn't  caught  a  glimpse 
in  Abbot's  window  of  one  that  reminded  me. 
I  was  already  on  my  way  to  the  station,  but  I 
faced  a])out  and  took  a  bee-line  for  Farini's. 
Well,  my  wife  had  stolen  a  march  upon  me ; 
had  been  in  town  herself,  and  got  the  bracelet. 
But  I  saw  in  the  case  of  things  left  for  mending 
an  odd-looking  ring,  the  exact  counterpart  of 
one  given  me  by  a  friend  some  years  ago.  I 
made  them  take  it  out  and  show  it  to  me.  And 
sure  enough,  it  was  my  own.  A  lady  had  left 
it,  and  would  call  for  it  in  an  hour.  While  I 
was  still  looking  the  lady  came  in.  It  was 
Madam  Davidson,  thank  you.  She,  who  always 
sees  every  thing,  and  never  ])Uts  oft"  any  thing, 
had  discovered  that  the  setting  was  not  quite 
firm,  so  she  brought  it  in  at  once  to  be  made  all 
right.  I  lost  the  train,  but  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  riding  out  with  Mrs.  Davidson.  Here  is  the 
ring,  if  you  like  to  look  at  it." 

It  was  a  singular  ring.  The  stone  was  a  sap- 
phire, and  sonic  dark  flakes  on  the  under  side 
had  been  so  managed  in  cutting  as  to  give  it  a 
fantastic  likeness  to  a  human  face — a  mowing, 
mocking  human  face. 

"  There  is  a  story  to  that  ring,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor;  "and  when  I  come  again,  if  you  remind 
me,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  I  have  an  appointment 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  so  good-night  to  you." 
And  he  was  gone. 

That  evening  an  incident  occurred  which  I 
should  doubtless  have  forgotten  but  for  some- 
thing that  happened  afterward. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  door-bell  rang.  Since 
we  had  been  alone  Ave  had  always  kept  the  outer 
door  locked.  It  was  a  hard  lock,  and  to-night 
Phebe,  who  answered  the  bell,  could  not  turn 
the  key.  JNIiss  Winthrop  was  gone  up  stairs, 
and  I  went  to  help  Phebe.  By  means  of  a  sec- 
ond key  passed  through  the  loop  of  the  first,  and 
used  as  a  lever,  I  succeeded.  At  the  door  stood 
a  gentleman — evidently,  from  his  first  words,  a 
foreigner.  The  hall  lamp  shone  full  on  his  face 
and  I  saw  him  distinctly.  He  was  dark-eyed, 
brown-haired,  and  bearded.  In  figure  he  was 
tall  and  slight,  yet  not  fragile  looking.  He 
asked  for  Dr.  Davidson,  and  when  informed  that 
the  Doctor  resided  a  mile  farther  out  on  the 
same  road,  he  courteously  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  went  his  way. 

I  think  it  was  on  Wednesday  morning  that 
the  ladies  returned,  and  in  the  evening  there 


was  a  good  deal  of  company.  Mrs.  Eliot  had 
just  come  home  also,  and  with  her  husband  was 
among  the  guests.  These  two  went  away  early 
because  they  had  left  at  home  Mrs.  Eliot's  in- 
valid sister.  Before  leaving  I  heard  them  with 
much  insistence  asking  INIrs.  Darussy  to  come 
to  them  the  next  day ;  and  I  was  surprised  and 
sorry  to  hear  that  lady  expressing  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  forego  the  great  pleasure  she  would 
have  had  in  visiting  IMrs.  Eliot.  She  had  found 
it  necessary,  she  said,  to  return  immediately  to 
Baltimore. 

The  conjecture  at  once  entered  my  mind  that 
a  motive  for  tliis  determination  might  be  found 
in  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  Mr.  Falkland's 
pertinacious  attentions.  I  had  seen,  or  rather 
I  had  been  instinctively  aware,  that  they  were 
unwelcome  at  the  first,  and  now,  that,  though 
not  outwardly  demonstrative,  they  were  uuen- 
durably  obnoxious. 

After  many  jwlite  regrets  then,  and  hopes  of 
renewed  intercourse  in  the  future,  i\Ir.  and  ^Irs. 
Eliot  departed.  This  being  accepted  as  a  sig- 
nal for  breaking  up,  others  followed,  until  finally 
none  of  the  guests  remained  except  Dr.  and  INIrs. 
Davidson. 

In  the  first  silence  that  ensued  I  ventured  to 
claim  the  fulfillment  of  Dr.  Davidson's  promise. 
Miss  Winthrop  seconded  me,  and  JNIiss  Thorn- 
dyke  likewise.  Then  the  Doctor,  after  afiirm- 
ing  that  he  had  a  cold  and  was  out  of  voice,  and 
besides  never  could  sing  without  his  notes,  and 
then  acknowledging  that  this  prelude  was  in- 
tended to  enhance  the  graciousness  of  his  final 
acquiescence,  commenced  his  narrative.  First, 
however,  he  comfortably  established  himself  in 
a  great  arm-chair,  around  which  the  ladies  were 
grouped  in  listening  attitudes ;  Mrs.  Darussy  a 
little  farther  than  the  rest,  but  all  within  dis- 
tinct hearing  distance.  And  this  is  Dr.  David- 
son's story : 

"  Some  years  ago,  my  home  being  then  in  my 
mother's  house,  on  returning  one  evening  from 
a  visit  to  a  patient,  I  found  that  dear  old  lady 
with  an  unwonted  shadow  on  her  pleasant  face. 

"  '  Tom,'  said  she,  pouring  my  coffee  and  min- 
istering to  my  comfort  generally,  '  I  am  greatly 
distressed  about  Ned.' 

"  '  Have  you  heard  of  him,  mother  ?'  I  asked. 

"  'Not  a  word,'  she  replied;  'but  he  is  in 
my  mind  day  and  night.  If  I  were  superstitious, 
which  you  very  well  know  that  I  am  not  in  the 
least,  I  should  feel  quite  certain  that  he  was  in 
trouble.     Tom,  I'm  really  w^orried  about  him.' 

"  Ned  was  a  nephew  of  my  mother's,  the  son 
of  her  only  brother.  He  had  lived  with  us  from 
a  child,  and  though  he  was  several  years  my 
junior,  we  had  been  together  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterward  abroad  at  Heidelberg  for  three  years 
more.  Ned  never  shirked  study  nor  any  thing 
else,  and  might  have  made  his  mark  at  home  if 
he  had  liked  ;  but  he  didn't  like.  He  wanted  to 
study  life  under  different  aspects  before  making 
up  his  mind  when  and  how  to  spend  his  own. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  years  a  number  of  young 
men,  most  of  them  of  Heidelberg,  were  forming 
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a  company  with  intent  to  make  trial  of  mining 
life  in  Australia.  Ned  was  bent  on  joining-  them. 
They  were  all  young  men  of  good  standing,  and 
when  I  found  tliat  it  would  really  go  to  his  heart 
to  relinquish  the  projeet,  I  gave  in. 

"  For  two  years  we  received  frequent  and  sat- 
isf:\ctory  tidings  of  him.  Then  he  wrote  that 
he  was  going  to  California,  and  again  we  heard 
of  him  i>afe  in  San  Francisco.  After  this  letters 
came  only  at  long  intervals,  and  finally  ceased  al- 
together. Weeks  grew  into  months,  and  months 
into  years,  and  our  anxiety  increased,  till  at 
last  it  croi)ped  out  in  a  determination  on  my 
part  to  go  myself  to  California,  and,  if  Ned  were 
still  in  existence,  to  find  him  out. 

'•This  evening,  then,  Avhen  my  mother  broach- 
ed the  subject,  was  auspicious  for  the  avowal  of 
my  resolve.  Much  to  my  satisfaction  it  was  re- 
ceived with  approval.  The  next  steamer  left 
New  York  in  iivc  days,  and  it  took  me  a  pas- 
senger. On  board  was  a  man  who  had  sailed 
from  Australia  in  the  same  ship  with  Ned ;  and 
that,  though  the  fact  itself  was  all  that  the  man 
could  tell  me,  I  nevertheless  hailed  as  an  omen 
of  good. 

"Arrived  in  San  Francisco,  I  could  devise 
no  method  of  communicating  the  fact  to  Ned 
more  likely  to  prove  available  than  to  render 
my  name  as  conspicuous  as  possible  in  the  news- 
papers. And  I  advertised  to  such  purpose  that 
in  a  few  weeks  I  should  have  been  in  a  tolerably 
complacent  mood  if  to  establish  myself  profes- 
sionally had  been  my  object.  In  the  fulfillment 
of  my  real  intent,  I  had  not  as  yet  made  appar- 
ently an  iota  of  progress. 

"  One  evening  I  was  summoned  to  a  person 
who  had  been  injured  in  the  attempt  to  separate 
some  men  engaged  in  testing  the  logic  of  bowie- 
knives.  It  was  a  cut  in  the  arm,  and  nothing 
more  serious  being  required  than  the  ligature 
of  an  artery,  the  work  was  soon  dispatched.  I 
left  my  patient  in  the  care  of  the  man  who  had 
called  me,  promising  to  come  again  the  next 
day. 

"In  the  morning  I  found  him  doing  well. 
He  was  an  uncommonly  pleasant  young  fellow ; 
a  German,  educated  and  highly  intelligent,  with 
plenty  of  English  to  manage  a  conversation,  but 
more  fluent  in  his  own  tongue  when  he  found  I 
could  understand  that. 

"Of  course  I  was  not  long  in  approaching 
the  subject  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  at  last 
it  seemed  that  I  was  to  obtain  a  gleam  of  light. 
A  few  months  previous  four  young  men  had 
joined  an  exploring  party  proceeding  north. 
Tiircc  of  these  were  Germans,  and  the  fourth 
an  American  who  spoke  German  fluently,  and 
who,  with  the  rest,  had  experience  of  the  dig- 
gings in  Australia.  This  was  tiie  sum  of  the 
information  given  me  by  my  patient;  and  he 
thought  I  could  probably  ascertain  something 
more  definite  at  Siegel's,  a  banking-house  in 
the  city.  Taking  the  address,  I  proceeded  thith- 
er at  once,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
clew  which,  followed  out,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  brought  me  into  direct  communication 


with  Ned  himself — of  whom,  by-the-way,  it  is 
only  just  to  remark  that  it  was  through  no  de- 
linquency on  his  part  that  we  had  so  long  been 
in  the  dark  in  respect  to  his  movements. 

"My  patient  meanwhile  was  mending;  and 
during  the  hours  which  I  used  to  spend  with 
him,  and  which  so  to  spend  I  found  extremely 
pleasant,  he  gave  me  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
mines.  This  had  been  by  no  means  one  of  ease, 
though  in  pecuniary  results  it  had  exceeded  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  But  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  existence  had  been  the  Avin- 
ning  of  a  wife  to  take  back  with  him  to  the  Fa- 
ther-land. Of  her  he  spoke  with  genuine  Ger- 
man outpouring. 

"  She  was  an  American,  "he  said,  and  had  come 
to  California  a  year  before  he  met  her  with  the 

F s,  as  friend  of  the  family  and  governess 

to  their  daughter.  Her  forte  was  music;  and 
her  brilliant  genius,  faultless  voice,  and  great 
personal  grace  and  beauty  might  have  insured 
her  an  unsurpassed  career  on  the  stage.  But 
she  had  no  predilection  for  that  life,  and  reject- 
ed absolutely  the  most  flattering  inducements. 
She  had  nevertheless  been  assiduous  in  the  labor 
of  instruction,  and  my  friend  had  first  seen  her 
at  the  residence  of  one  of  her  pupils.  In  half  a 
year  he  had  wooed  and  won  her.  His  business 
in  California  was  now  completed,  and  in  Octo- 
ber they  would  sail  for  Europe. 

"  He  showed  me  a  picture  of  this  lady,  '  made 
up  of  every  creature's  best,'  and  really  it  was 
about  as  charming  a  face  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  had  left  her  for  a  few  days  in  Santa  Clara 

with  the  F s,  intending  to  return  thither 

about  the  time  of  his  accident.  He  had  now 
written  her  to  join  him  in  .San  Francisco,  and 
expected  her  the  ensuing  evening. 

"She  arrived  accordingly,  and,  paragon  that 
she  was,  I  hoped  to  see  her.  But  Avhen  I  called 
she  was  gone  out  shopping.  I  went  again  in  a 
few  days,  and  then  both  my  birds  were  flown. 

"Some  weeks  later  I  encountered  him  in  a 
telegraph  oflfice,  but  so  changed  that  I  hesitated 
to  address  him  lest  I  had  mistaken  for  him  some 
other  person.  At  first,  too,  he  seemed  not  to 
intend  recognizing  me  ;  but  perhaps  the  concern 
I  really  felt  at  his  altered  aspect  was  visible  in 
my  face,  for  he  suddenly  grasped  my  hand,  wrung 
it  impetuously,  and  as  we  left  the  office  together 
he  turned  in  my  direction,  and  on  reaching  my 
door  entered  with  me. 

"  Now  I  suppose  that  nothing  more  effectual- 
ly conduces  to  sudden  friendship  than  the  tie 
between  patient  and  physician.  Moreover,  if  I 
had  that  moment  seen  him  for  the  first  time, 
and  with  that  look  of  misery  in  his  face,  I 
should  have  felt  a  strong  interest  in  him. 

"  '  Korner,'  said  I,  'you  arc  ill.  What  is  the 
matter?' 

"  '  I  am  not  ill,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  am  endur- 
ing suspense  worse  than  death.  My  wife  has 
left  me.  I  have  no  clew,  not  the  slightest,  to 
the  cause.  I  have  learned  only  within  three 
days  that  a  lady  whose  appearance  accorded  in 
some  respects  with  hers  sailed  in  the  C in  its 
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lust  passage.     The  fate  of  that  vessel  you  know 
as  well  as  I.' 

"  I  knew  it  well.  I  had  thought  at  one  time 
of  taking  passage  on  that  shij)  myself.  The 
liope  that  Ned  would  be  induced  to  accompany 
me  on  my  return  alone  delayed  me. 

"Now  the  poor  fellow  looked  as  if  he  were 
dying  by  inches.  I  tried  to  invent  something 
l)lausible  in  the  way  of  comfort ;  but  in  view  of 
the  facts  the  endeavor  seemed  heartless.  I  saw 
him  every  day,  and  attempted  to  persuade  him 
to  return  with  me  to  New  England.  lie  would 
not  come  tliough,  and  the  last  time  1  met  him 
there  he  gave  me  the  ring.  And  not  long  after 
I  reached  home  I  saw  in  the  list  of  deaths  in  a 
ISan  Francisco  ne\vsj)apcr  the  name  of  my  friend. 

"Now  you  may  conjecture  my  astonishment 
when  yesterday  piorning  this  gentleman,  at 
whose  gate  I  sup])Osed  '  pallida  Mors'  had  long 
since  done  her  errand,  rang  my  own  door-l)elI, 
and  walked  into  the  room  where  I  was  eating 
my  breakfast. 

"It  turns  out  tliat  tlie  Otto  Korner  whose 
name  I  saw  in  the  dead-list  was  a  comjtatriot 
and  namesake  of  my  friend,  on  whom  the  poor 
fellow  had  considered  that  the  double  fellowship 
of  name  and  country  entitled  him  to  a  double 
claim.  rerhai)s  it  did.  At  all  events,  it  stood 
the  widow  in  good  stead.  It  availed  her  a  home- 
ward passage  for  herself  and  her  three  children. 
They  all  arrived  in  New  York  together  last  Sat- 
urday. She  was  a  roughkeepsie  woman,  and 
he  kept  sight  of  them  till  they  were  all  safe  in 
her  father's  house." 

"  And  has  this  Mr.  Korner,  your  friend,  dur- 
ing all  this  time  heard  nothing  of  his  wife  ?" 
asked  Miss  Thorndyke. 

"  lie  has  ascertained  that  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  C were  rescued,  and  among 

them  several  ladies ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  hope  of  finding  her." 

"But  will  he  overlook  the  step  she  has  taken 
in  deserting  him  ?" 

"  lie  has  made  a  discovery  which  enlightens 
him  on  tliat  point.  The  widow  Korner  related 
to  him  that  once,  while  her  husband  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Sacramento,  she  heard  that  he 
had  been  several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  at  the 

P Hotel.    She  went  to  his  rooms,  and  found 

them  occupied  by  a  young  girl,  who  seemed 
thunder-struck  on  learning  that  this  woman  was 
the  wife  of  Otto  Korner ;  nor  would  she  yield 
credit  to  the  assertion  till  the  woman  went  home 
and  came  again  with  her  marriage-certificate. 
Then,  she  said,  the  young  girl  grew  awfully 
white,  and  went,  without  a  word,  into  another 
apartment.  Presently  she  returned  dressed  to 
go  out,  and  passed  through  the  room  without 
speaking.  The  woman  never  saw  her  before 
nor  since.  But  when  she  went  back  to  her  own 
house  she  found  her  husband  there,  and  then 
first  learned  that  there  were  two  of  the  same 
name." 

Now  I  had  listened  to  every  word  of  this  nar- 
ration with  the  utmost  interest,  but  I  had  also 


given  unremitting  attention  to  the  changes  that 
came  and  went  on  Mrs.  Darussy's  face.  Once 
or  twice  she  gave  token  of  being  stirred  from 
her  usual  outward  calm,  if  only  to  the  extent  of 
a  little  fuller  ligliting  of  the  eye,  a  little  deeper 
flush  on  the  delicate  cheek  ;  and  I  was  just  won- 
dering to  myself  in  what  school  she  had  learned 
the  necessity  of  so  repressing  every  outward  sign 
of  the  inner  mood,  and  doubting  if  the  game 
were  worth  the  candle,  when  I  saw  all  at  once 
that  every  bit  of  color  had  deserted  her  face,  lips 
and  all,  leaving  them  white  as  the  leaves  of  a 
pond-lily.      She  had  gone  off  in  a  dead  faint. 

I  know  not  if  the  swift  conviction  that  trav- 
ersed my  mind  were  shared  by  any  one  else. 

It  was  long  before  the  most  assiduous  cftbrts 
availed  to  restore  her  to  consciousness.  Tlvey 
had  taken  her  to  her  room,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  better  she  began  to  regret  the  trouble  she 
was  giving;  and,  finding  that  slic  was  not  to  be 
left  alone,  asked  that  I  might  stay  with  her,  and 
that  the  rest  would  go  to  bed. 

How  I  j)itied  her,  the  j^oor  young  tiling  that 
never  had  a  sister!  I  smoothed  the  hair  away 
from  her  forehead,  and  she  drew  me  down  and 
kissed  me.  I  could  not  hclj)  saying,  *'I  am  so 
sorry  for  you,"  and  then  she  broke  into  a  perfect 
jtassion  of  tears. 

At  last  she  had  cried  herself  quiet,  as  chil- 
dren do. 

"Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Miss  Lee?"  said 
she  ;  "do  you  know  that  I  am  that  wife  who  de- 
serted her  husband  ?" 

"I  know  that  if  it  were  so  it  was  from  some 
dreadful  mistake,"  I  answered. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said  ;  "  it  was,  as  you 
say,  a  dreadful  mistake.  And  I  saw  no  other 
course.  I  dared  not  do  otherwise.  Miss  Lee. 
I  was  only  a  child  ;  I  was  not  yet  eighteen  years 
old.  My  fatlicr  and  mother  died  long  before ; 
brother  or  sister  I  never  had.  And  when  it 
came  to  my  knowledge,  without  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  another  woman  Avas  the  wife  of  Otto 
Korner,  what  course  was  left  me  ?  I  took  no- 
thing away  with  me — nothing  but  the  gold  which 
I  had  myself  earned,  which  I  had  begged  him 
to  take,  and  which  he  had  always  laughingly 
refused.  There  was  enough  to  bring  me  to 
Baltimore,  to  the  only  relatiA'e  I  had  in  the 
world,  my  mother's  aunt.  When  they  said  the 
ship  was  lost,  for  myself  I  felt  only  glad.  I 
have  no  remembrance  how  I  was  saved.  I  can 
only  recall  the  tumult  of  sounds,  the  burning 
ship,  and  the  wild,  lurid  stretch  of  water. 

"At  length  I  arrived  in  Baltimore.  My  aunt 
died  before  I  had  been  with  her  a  month.  She 
approved  my  course,  because  she  saw  it  only 
with  my  eyes,  and  on  her  death  she  left  me  an 
inheritance  more  than  sufficient  for  my  own 
maintenance.  I  assumed  her  name,  which  had 
also  been  my  mother's,  and  which  was  indeed 
a  part  of  my  own. 

"For  a  year  I  lived  entirely  secluded,  and 
then.  Miss  Lee,  I  determined  to  the^utmost  of 
my  power  to  bestow  a  little  happiness  on  tliose 
around  me ;  and  that  I  hoped  would  be  a  niiti- 
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gation  of  my  great  sorrow.  For  it  lias  been  a 
sorrow  too  ^rcixt  for  words.  I  have  dared  hope 
tluit  it  would  kill  ine,  but  now  I  want  to  live." 

Dr.  Davidson  had  left  some  medicine  in  case 
she  were  wakeful,  and  finding  that  she  would 
not  rest  else,  I  gave  it  to  her.  At  length  she 
fell  into  a  quiet  sleep.     Then  I  too  slept. 

"When  the  broad  daylight  awoke  me  she  still 
lay  in  profound  repose.  I  looked  at  her  a  little 
while  and  thought  her  foce  lovelier  than  ever ; 
but  its  fragile  beauty  had  now  a  new  meaning 
for  me.  I  left  her  sleeping,  and  there  was  a 
hush  over  the  whole  house,  that  she  might  re- 
main undisturbed. 

Til  is  stillness  was  broken  by  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Davidson  and  another  gentleman.  As  I 
saw  the  latter  in  the  hall,  I  recognized  him  as 


the  one  who  came  a  few  nights  before  to  ask  at 
our  door  for  the  doctor. 

I  can  not  tell  you  of  the  meeting.  Neither  I 
nor  any  one  else  witnessed  it.  Only  I  heard 
one  little  passionate  cry,  a  blending  of  gladness 
and  pain,  such  as  a  child  might  have  uttered — 
a  child  that  after  years  of  darkness  and  suffer- 
ing has  come  at  once  into  sunshine  and  joy. 

There  is  a  little  more  to  tell.  Not  long  after 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Korner  went  to  Europe,  where  they 
still  remain.  They  have  repeatedly  evinced 
their  recollection  of  Miss  Thorndyke's  hospital- 
ity. I  myself  have  proof  positive  of  a  place  in 
their  remembrance  in  this  charming  little  watch 
which  even  now  points  to  midnight. 

"T©  each  aud  all  a  kind  good-night." 


(BMtafH  €m]  Cjiotr. 


THE  bright  spring  days  bring  us  to  the  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Academy;  but 
before  avc  reach  it  there  are  some  pleasant  "recep- 
tions" of  which  every  Easy  Chair  should  take  note, 
for  they  are  the  most  unique  and  picturesque  assem- 
blies in  the  city.  The  new  building,  a  festal  Vene- 
tian palace,  is  peculiarly  designed  for  gay  society, 
and  no  hosts  are  more  gracious  than  the  artists. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  would  have  disbelieved 
his  eyes — he  would  have  fcincied  himself  deluded 
by  some  vision  of  his  untoward  imagination,  if, 
pressing  far  out  upon  the  island  beyond  the  Bow- 
er}''  or  familiar  farms  of  his  everyday  wandering, 
he  had  still  found  himself  upon  the  pavement,  and 
amidst  the  roar,  and  throng,  and  spacious  stateli- 
ness  of  a  great  city.  But  if,  amidst  the  glitter- 
ing rows  of  street-lamps,  and  the  inconceivable 
miracle  of  street-cars,  and  the  mosque  without  a 
minaret  of  Twentieth  Street,  and  the  imposing 
wooden  Gothic  spires  of  Twenty-first  Street,  and 
the  smooth,  white  massiveness  of  Twenty-second 
Street,  suggesting  what  he  could  not  have  compre- 
hended— that  Methodism  had  begun  to  conform — if, 
passing  all  these  bewilderments,  he  had  suddenly 
seen  at  the  noble  corner  of  Twenty-third  Street 
the  shining  palace  of  art,  its  broad,  romantic  steps 
throngt^d  with  ascending  groups  of  guests  dressed 
for  a  holiday,  its  marble  walls  gleaming  with  re- 
flected lights ;  had  he  caught  the  brilliant  glimpses 
through  the  doors,  and  the  gusts  of  alluring  mu- 
sic that  come  pulsing  into  the  night  as  those  great 
doors  open  and  close  again,  the  good  old  burgher 
would  have  been  fain  so  far  to  forget  his  faith  as  to 
cross  himself  after  the  superstitious  habit  of  Rome, 
and  utter  an  anathema,  very  gentle  and  in  pure 
Dutch,  against  the  reductive  sorcer}'  that  reared 
Venice  again  for  a  night  in  the  remote,  solitary, 
and  utterly  Dutch  Reformed  outl^'ing  fields  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam. 

Yet  when  once  he  had  crossed  the  enchanted 
threshold  he  would  have  surrendered  himself  whol- 
ly to  the  entrancing  spell,  and  have  emerged  to- 
ward miduight  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  Nowhere 
else  iu  the  country  is  there  s'o  picturcscjuc  a  scene 
of  the  kind,  'i'he  groat  central  staircase  rises  broad 
and  impo^■ing  to  an  upper  gallery,  the  roof  of  which 
is  supported  by  columns  of  various  marble,  and  the 


wrought  capital  of  one  shows  how  beautiful  all  are 
to  be.  Along  the  railing  which  separates  the  gal- 
lery from  the  staircase  there  are  clusters  of  gaily- 
dressed  figures  talking,  and  smiling,  and  leaning 
over  and  looking  down  upon  those  who  are  coming 
up.  Doors  open  from  the  gallery  into  the  various 
halls,  which  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
which  are  lively  with  a  murmuring,  moving  crowd. 
Through  the  whole  building,  loud  and  triumphant 
in  the  lofty  hall,  softened  and  mellowed  in  the 
rooms,  the  music  swells  and  breathes.  The  light 
is  rich  and  full,  falling  from  above ;  and  around  the 
walls  of  t!ie  gallery  and  along  those  of  each  room 
there  is  a  line  of  pictures,  sent  for  the  evening  by 
the  academicians.  But  to-night  they  are  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  observation.  Lovely  land- 
scapes, careful  sketches,  vivid  portraits — yes,  but 
look  at  these  men  and  women  who  are  passing  be- 
fore them  !  Here  is  the  beauty  that  inspires — the  ge- 
nius that'creates !  Here  are  the  singers  of  the  songs ! 
Yes,  here  the}^  are — the  painters  and  sculptors — 
and  there — how  came  he  here,  our  friend  of  the 
tomahawk  ?  Mark  how  placidly  he  moves  about ! 
It  is  the  very  one  of  whom  we  were  speaking  in 
March,  who  slaughters  in  the  Tribune,  who  can  not 
come  among  the  brethren  of  the  brush,  but — fee, 
faw,  fum,  he  smells  the  blood  and  will  have  some! 
Yet  he  seems  to  be  tractable.  There  is  no  blood 
dripping  from  his  hand  or  skirts.  And  these  N.  A.'s 
and  A.'s — they,  too,  seem  to  be  in  sound  health  and 
high  spirits.  Their  well-broadclothed  arms  have 
hanging  on  them  what  seems  the  semblance  of  deli- 
cate muslin  or  of  sumptuous  silk.  They  have  all 
the  appearance  of  happy  life.  They  are  smiling  to- 
ward the  muslin.  The}'-  are  nmrmuring  toward  the 
silk.  And  yet  INIonsieur  the  TomahaAvk  has  cut  all 
their  heads  clean  off!  If  wc  could  only  see  things 
as  they  arc  Ave  should  discover  that  those  innocent- 
seeming  skirts  of  his  are  really  enormous  bags  full 
of  the  heads  he  has  lopped  off^ — game-bags;  and 
these  cheerful  hosts  of  ours  arc  headless  trunks! 
Horrible  thought — the  scene  is  becoming  spectral! 
Are  the  lights  actually  burning  blue?  The  Easy- 
Chair  begins  to  feel  Avith  the  shadoAvy  old  Diedrich 
of  Avhom  Ave  were  speaking,  like  resorting  to  the  su- 
perstitious usages  of  Rome,  and  crossing  himself  to 
ban  uncanny  spirits. 
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But  the  music  smooths  and  sweetens  all.  We 
stand  and  gaze  and  listen.  The  crowd  circles  slow- 
ly around.  There  is  some  pretense  of  looking  at 
tlic  pictures,  but  somehow  the  lookers  look  as  if 
they  were  chiefly  conscious  of  being  looked  at.  And 
why  not,  please  ?  Why  should  any  human  creat- 
ure— or  is  it  Sabrina  fair  risen  marvelously  coifted 
from  out  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave.^ — so 
elaborately  dam  her  stream  of  pale  amber  hair  un- 
til it  ripples  and  wrinkles  and  crinkles,  and  finally 
swelling  and  surging  over  the  braided  barrier, 
plunges  in  a  torrent  of  massive  curls  toward  her 
neck,  but  never  falls,  hanging  suspended  in  per- 
petual plunge,  like  Terni  arrested  half-way,  unless 
she  meant  to  be  looked  at?  And  behold!  it  is 
dusted  all  over  with  diamond  powder,  and  sparkles 
every  where.  Was  it  extravagant  to  speak  of  Ven- 
ice, since  Venice  is  outdone?  Have  we  time  for 
pictures  on  the  walls  with  such  pictures  on  tiie 
floor  ?  When  that  head  is  placed  between  human 
eyes  and  a  small  landscape  in  oils,  does  that  head 
imagine  the  eyes  are  busy  with  the  small  land  view 
or  the  vast  water  view?  Wiiy  sliould  hunuin  eyes 
obsai've  a  modest  sylvan  stream  \i\)on  canvas  when 
they  can  see  an  appalling  cataract  glittering  with 
diamond  spray?  Ah!  Monsieur  the  Tomahawk, 
if  you  must  have  scalps,  look  at  that!  Girdled 
with  that  you  would  be  cinctured  with  glory,  for 
it  is  the  very  color  of  an  aureole ;  and  yet  saints, 
even  Saint  Cecilia,  did  not  look  exactly  so. 

We  move  along  witli  the  throng.  The  amber- 
haired  is  Anonyma,  but  we  are  surrounded  by  men 
and  women  of  goodly  fame.  Here  are  authors,  edi- 
tors, connoisseurs ;  here,  too,  are  the  artists  whose 
names  are  known  and  prized.  Yes,  good  IMaster 
Tomahawk,  such  is  our  ignorance — prized !  For 
while  Ave  smile  Mr.  Representative  I3anks,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations, 
is  getting  ready  his  speech,  in  which  he  will  throw 
down  a  prospective  challenge  to  all  the  world,  and 
declare  that  in  the  Great  Fair  and  World's  Ex- 
change of  18G7  "  we  would  be  represented  in  land- 
scape painting  by  Church  and  Bierstadt,  in  sculp- 
ture by  Story  and  Powers  and  other  artists" — others 
the  peers  of  these.  And  the  Senate  of  the  State  is 
about  to  offer  its  homage  to  tlie  fine  arts,  of  Avhich 
tliis  pretty  palace  is  the  temple,  by  passing  a  bill 
within  the  month  exempting  this  Academy  from 
taxation.  These  public  acts  and  words,  like  this 
noble  building,  are  all  signs  of  the  advancing  inter- 
est in  art  and  respect  for  it,  which  keep  pace  with 
the  steady  progress  of  the  country. 

Tum-ta!  Iioav  triumphantly  the  music  swells  as 
if  it  kncAv  it  all — as  if  it  contrasted  the  little  Clin- 
ton Hall  exhibitions  of  twenty-five  years  ago  with 
this  jubilee  of  brilliancy,  this  festive  crowd,  which 
does  not  come  to  patronize  but  to  have  its  taste  cer- 
tified by  its  presence  here.  "So  his  Excellency 
is  playing  paintef,"  said  the  diplomats  to  the  Em- 
bassador Rubens  when  they  found  him  in  his  studio. 
"Not  quite,"  smilingly  answered  the  superb  Flem- 
ing, "the  painter  is  playing  Embassador."  In  this 
magnificent  house  art  is  not  patronized;  it  is  the 
host  whose  welcome  honors  the  visitor.  It  wel- 
comes us  all,  lovers  and  buyers,  and  even  us  critics, 
with  our  sharp  pens  hidden  in  our  pockets.  And 
if  Ave  respect  ourseh^es — and  that  the  Easy  Chair 
knows  to  be  your  feeling  also,  incorrigible  INIonsieur 
Tomahawk — when  the  walls  blaze  Avith  the  fidl- 
blossomed  splendor  of  the  pictures  Avhich  have  been 
groAving  in  the  studios  all  the  year,  like  roses  in  a 
green-house,  we  shall  draw  those  pens  not  for  our 


own  glory,  but  for  the  honor  of  art  and  our  coun- 

try.    •  

Mk.  H.  Y.  Thompson,  a  recent  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge, England,  a  gentleman  Avhose  University  ca- 
reer Avas  honorably  distinguished,  came  to  this  coun- 
try during  our  war,  and  CA'idently  felt  with  another 
noted  Englishman  Avho  came  at  the  same  time,  and 
Avho  said  upon  his  return  from  a  tour  at  the  West, 
and  after  a  general  obscrA^ation  of  the  Free  States — 
"Well,  you  may  be  having  trouble,  but  for  all  that 
3'ou  have  the  happiest  country  going."  For  Mr. 
Thompson  when  he  Avent  home,  and  had  proved  by 
experience  how  uniA'ersal  and  foolish  is  the  igno- 
rance of  England  about  this  country,  proposed  to 
endow  Avitli  4.'150  a  lectureship  at  the  University 
of  ('ambridge  for  the  discussion  of  American  insti- 
tutions, literature,  etc. — a  series  of  lectures  to  bo 
given  cA'cry  two  years,  and  the  lecturer  to  be  ap- 
pointed bA'  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  University  in 
our  Cambridge,  subject  to  the  A-eto  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  English  University.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  a  liberal  of  the  best  kind,  a  friend  and  disciple 
of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  and  in  comnum  Avith  ]\Ir.  ]Mill, 
Jlr.  Bright,  Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  Cairnes,  and 
our  other  truest  English  friends,  is  anxious  that 
the  educated  youth  of  England  shall  haA-e  some  ac- 
curate conception  of  Avhat  America  is,  and  Avhat  re- 
publican in^tilutions  mean. 

Their  curious  ignorance  Avas  most  plainly  rcA'cal- 
ed  Avithin  University  precincts  by  the  h^ctures  Avhich 
Charles  Kingsley  delivered  at  Caml)ridge  upon  our 
affairs  during  the  Avar.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  Professor 
of  Modern  Histoiy ;  but  if  any  such  professor  at  any 
American  college  should  have  discussed  English 
contemporary  history  Avith  the  strange  prejudice 
and  Avant  of  knowledge  Avhich  Mr.  Kingsley  dis- 
played, Ave  should  all  liaA'C  sighed  over  the  super- 
ficial knoAvledge  Avhich  satisfied  our  collegiate  stand- 
ard for  a  professor.  So  also  a  young  Cantab,  Avho 
Avas  considered  especially  Avise  in  the  American 
question,  Avas  one  day  at  a  London  dinner,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  expounding  the  (Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  a  company  Avhich  received 
CA^ery  Avord  he  uttered  for  the  plain  truth.  But 
there  Avas  an  American  gentleman  present  who  had 
listened  amused  to  the  extraordinary  statements 
made  by  the  young  Doctor,  until  from  some  absurd 
remark  he  saAv  that  the  learned  speaker  Avas  not 
aAvare  of  the  existence  of  that  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment knoAvn  to  us  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  and  quietly  pressing  him  upon  the 
point,  exposed  his  ignorance  to  the  totiil  ruin  of  his 
argument  and  his  reputation. 

The  misapprehension  of  the  case  by  English  pub- 
lic men  Avas  not  less,  for  certainly  Ave  should  all 
prefer  to  saA'  that  the  chiefs  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment misapprehended  rather  than  misrepresented. 
Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet  upon  the 
great  public  schools  of  England,  shows  hoAv  entire- 
ly Avhole  ranges  of  the  most  essential  knoAvledge 
of  contemporary  afiairs,  and  of  other  countries  Avith 
their  institutions  and  resources,  are  excluded  even 
from  the  training  of  the  English  youth  v,'ho  are  pre- 
paring for  public  life ;  and  jMatthcAv  Arnold,  in  his 
caustic  essay,  "My  Countrymen, "thrusts  home  the 
most  stinging  charge  of  the  same  insulation  of  the 
mind  of  England  Avhich  throws  her  into  the  rear 
rank  of  truly  great  nations. 

The  governing  class  of  England  is  mainly  edu- 
cated at  the  Universities,  and  a  lectureship  such  as 
Mr.  Thompson  proposes  would  bear  directly  upon 
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those  -whom  it  is  necessary  to  affect.  The  only 
objection  Avhicli  seems  to  be  urged  was  contained  in 
the  sj)eech  of  the  Kev.  E.  Dodd,  Fellow  of  Magda- 
lene C'()lle,i,'e,  wlien  the  question  was  discussed.  It 
Avas,  that  it  was  a  project  "to  Americanize  our  in- 
stitutions." This  objection  was  answered  by  Pro- 
fessor Lightlbot  and  Sir  George  Young,  Fellow  of 
Trinity ;  but  it  was  not  met  squarely  upon  its  mer- 
its. If  American  institutions  are  better  than  the 
Uritish,  Avhy  should  not  tlie  British  be  American- 
ized ?  And  how  can  any  Englishman  know  wheth- 
er they  are  truly  better  or  worse  until  they  are 
known  ?  To  say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  modify 
British  institutions  is  foolish;  because  it  is  desira- 
ble to  improve  them  if  possible.  Moreover,  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  accurate  knowledge  upon 
any  subject  is  to  confess  that  you  iear  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Tory  tra- 
dition that  to  repeal  the  law  which  punished  theft 
■with  death  was  to  overthrow  the  great  beacons  and 
landmarks  of  the  British  Constitution.  If  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  rested  upon  such  rotten  supports  it 
was  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  it  should  bo 
known.  If  the  monarchy  could  not  endure  such  a 
harmless  internal  movement  as  that,  what  would 
become  of  it  under  one  vigorous  foreign  blow?  There 
is  nothing  so  ludicrously  pitiful  as  Toryism.  It  is 
a  nervous  old  man  floundering  in  petticoats,  at  once 
senile  and  contemptible. 

How  does  the  Reverend  E.  Dodd,  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalene, propose  to  advance  at  all  without  free  dis- 
cussion.? He  says  tiiat  "there  are  millions  in 
America  whose  opinions  are  thoroughly  detestable." 
What,  then,  is  of  so  great  importance  as  that  the 
British  youth  should  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing that  fact,?  If  they  agree  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly detestable  how  can  that  knowledge  help 
Mr.  John  Bright?  To  say  that  the  worse  will  be 
made  to  appear  the  better  reason,  that  the  Ameri- 
can lecturer  will  so  gloze  and  sophisticate  as  to  be- 
wilder and  deceive,  is  to  beg  the  whole  question. 
It  is  to  assume  that  there  are  no  honorable  men  in 
America,  or  that  they  would  not  be  nominated  as 
lecturers.  It  is  exactly  tlie  assumption  of  the  Ro- 
mish system,  which  declares  certain  opinions  here- 
sies and  certain  men  heretics  and  then  issues  its 
anathema  before  the  people  are  allowed  to  hear 
and  judge  for  themselves.  Magdalene  College  at 
Oxford  was  changed  by  James  Second  into  a  pop- 
ish seminary  two  centuries  ago.  Does  ]Mr.  Dodd 
wish  a  Romish  reputation  for  the  Cambridge  Mag- 
dalene of  to-day  ? 

The  vote  upon  Mr.  Thompson's  proposition  show- 
ed that  the  Reverend  E.  Dodd  truly  represented 
the  monkish  spirit  still  dominant  in  the  old  Uni- 
versity. He  made  a  final  appeal  to  the  "church" 
fears  of  the  representatives  of  the  difterent  colleges. 
A  great  many  non-resident  members  came  up  to 
vote.  "Fly-sheets"  of  various  argument  and  rep- 
resentation fluttered  through  the  halls.  The  speech 
of  Professor  Kingsley,  although  meant  to  favor  tlie 
plan,  was  ill-considered.  He  represented  that  the 
proposal  was  supported  by  those  in  America  wlio 
Avere  most  in  love  with  England  and  English  insti- 
tutions, and  Avho  felt  themselves  "in  increasing; 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  lower  element  of 
a  vast  democracy."  It  was  tlie  hand  of  a  drowning 
man  stretched  out  to  grasp  teri'a  Jmna.  Such  a 
statement  was  both  untrue  and  unfair.  It  was  an- 
other illustration  of  Kingsley's  misapprehension  of 
this  country  and  its  condition.  The  Senate  met, 
and  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  107  votes  to  81. 


Thus  it  fails  for  the  present.  But  the  proposal 
will  doubtless  be  renewed.  The  intelligent,  liberal 
hand  of  the  two  great  countries  that  steadily  main- 
tain constitutional  governments  will  yet  clasp.  For 
of  course  such  a  lectureship  will  be  reciprocal.  If 
America  teaehes  upon  the  Cam,  England  should 
teach  upon  the  Charles.  If  America  is  to  show  in 
what  her  system  is  superior,  if  she  is  to  advocate  a 
government  of  all  the  people  as  equal  citizens,  En- 
gland may  justly  claim  to  prove  that  a  government 
of  classes  is  better.  And  since  knowledge  is  the 
great  peacemaker,  the  lectures  at  the  Universities 
Avould  gradually  supersede  in  effective  offices  the 
other  embassadors  at  the  seats  of  government.  It 
would  be  a  service  in  that  great  work  of  national 
fraternity  toward  which  the  movements  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  hopes  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
tend.  "  The  federation  of  the  world"'  is  not  the  dis- 
tempered dream  of  a  rhyming  enthusiast;  it  is  the 
plain  goal  of  the  progress  of  humanity. 


Sitting  comfortably  in  a  pleasant  box  at  Wal- 
lack's  pretty  theatre,  and  looking  at  a  comedy  of 
the  life  of  to-day  excellently  played  b}^  a  good  com- 
pany, an  Easy  Chair  naturally  wonders  why  En- 
glish and  French  dramas  alone  are  presented.  Ev- 
ery evening  a  dozen  theatres  in  New  York  are  filled 
with  a  sympathetic,  audience.  The  taste  for  the 
drama  is  evident.  It  is  a  popular  and  agreeable 
recreation ;  and  yei,  although  modern  human  na- 
ture is  very  much  the  same  whether  in  London  or 
Paris  or  New  York,  and  although  the  Yankee  genius 
has  never  been  blamed  for  want  of  invention,  the 
Y'ankee  audience  is  content  to  be  served  only  with 
the  French  and  English  aspects  of  the  most  familiar 
facts. 

The  comedy  was  called  "Society."  The  plot  was 
simple  enough.  It  is  a  poor  man  crossed  in  love  in 
the  usual  way,  as  common  in  America  as  in  En- 
gland. A  scheming  old  lady  of  fashion  and  rank ; 
a  dependent  niece;  a  poor  younger  brother,  Avho  is 
the  lover;  a  rich,  burly  countryman  and  his  son,  a 
semi-bumpkin,  to  whom  the  scheming  old  lady 
means  to  marry  the  niece — these  are  the  chief  char- 
acters. The  young  lover  of  "a  fine  old  family" 
runs  for  Parliament  against  the  rich  young  coun- 
tryman, and  a  misapprehension,  added  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  old  lady,  persuades  the  niece  to  engage 
herself  to  the  young  countryman.  But  at  last  the 
young  lover  is  elected ;  his  brother  luckily  dies, 
and  leaves  him  a  baronet  and  rich;  the  mistake  is 
explained,  and  he  marries  the  lady.  It  is  thin  m.a- 
terial,  but  in  plays  it  is  not  the  material  but  tlie 
work  that  counts.  Y''et  it  was  very  ineff'ective,  for 
half  of  the  peculiar  humor  and  movement  of  the 
play  were  English  and  not  American.  Now,  Avith 
the  same  material  in  an  American  setting  the  play 
could  have  been  quite  amusing  and  popular.  Tliere 
Avas  nothing  peculiarly  English  in  the  plot,  and  yet 
from  the  details  it  Avas  utterly  foreign,  and  there- 
fore so  far  chilled  sympathy. 

Of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
the  actors  ai-e  English,  and  therefore  appreciate  and 
render  English  cliaracter  and  humor  more  readily 
than  any  other.  But  it  is  no  less  surprising  that 
our  American  plays  are  either  extravaganzas,  like 
Solon  Shingle,  or  purely  moral  dramas  or  specta- 
cles, Avhile  the  san)e  range  of  life  Avhich  furnishes 
the  English  playAvrights  Avith  their  material  could 
be  made  equally  productivo  here. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  other  explanation, 
Avhatever  it  may  be,  of  the  comparative  paucity  and 
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inferiority  of  our  novels  to  the  English.  The  Lon- 
don publishers  are  constantly  issuing  nov.els.  Their 
number  and  excellence  are  extraordinary.  Every 
magazine  has  its  serial,  and  it  is  generally  very 
good.  There  are  many  authors  who  write  at  least 
one,  often  two  novels  in  a  year.  The  supply  is 
great,  but  the  demand  is  enormous.  The  best  are 
republished  and  sold  here ;  but  the  original  Amer- 
ican novels  of  a  year  may  be  almost  counted  upon 
the  two  hands ;  and  of  those  how  many  are  as  good 
as  Miss  Mulock's  or  Anthony  Trollope's  or  Miss 
Edwards's,  who  manufacture  novels  for  the  British 
Circulating  Library?  A  few  years  ago,  besides 
these  industrious  authors,  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
and  Bulwor,  and  Charles  Rcade,  and  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, and  Charlotte  Bi'onte,  and  Mrs.  Gaskcll,  and 
Miss  Evans  ("Adam  Bede"  and  "  Romola"),  were 
all  writing  novels.  Thackeray,  Miss  Broiitii,  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell  are  gone,  but  the  others  remain,  and, 
excepting  Miss  Evans,  who  is  too  long  silent,  are 
always  busy. 

One  great  romancer,  more  truly  a  wizard  than 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  American  literature  shows  in  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne;  and  Brockden  Brown,  who  was 
not  a  master  but  a  pupil  of  certain  English  teach- 
ers ;  and  Cooper,  whose  works  ai'e  even  nu)rc  popu- 
lar in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  American  novelists.  Yet  these  are  the* 
only  very  noted  names  which  are  distinctively  associ- 
ated with  novel-writing  in  this  country,  and  they 
are  scattered  over  more  than  half  a  century.  We 
do  not  forget  tlie  capital  single  novels  by  "  various 
hands,"  which  have  been  dropped  along  the  way 
— "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "  Dred"  are  works 
of  creative  power.  "John  Brent"  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  admirable  of  modern  sto- 
ries, and  they  are  but  illustrations.  Yet  the  truth 
remains,  that  our  literary  tendency  is  not  toward 
such  writing.  The  magazines  complain  that  a 
good  story  is  the  hardest  thing  to  find ;  and  the 
chance  is  that  the  serial,  which  is  essential  to  every 
periodical,  is  English — not  because  of  the  partiality 
of  the  editor  for  English  authors,  nor  of  any  sup- 
posed preference  of  the  reader  for  English  stories, 
nor  because  they  are  "  stolen,"  for  they  are  liberally 
paid  for,  but  simply  because  they  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  taste  to  which  the  magazine  is  addressed. 

The  great  sale  of  republished  novels  in  this  coun- 
tr}-^,  and  the  constant  crowds  that  fill  the  theatres, 
show  that  there  is  no  want  of  demand  for  stories 
and  plays ;  and  if  the  demand  creates  the  supply, 
we  ought  certain!}'  to  expect  a  corresponding  pro- 
duction. There  is  an  explanation  of  the  matter 
sometimes  urged  which  is,  that,  substantially,  the 
English  novelists  are  our  novelists  also.  We  speak 
the  same  language,  it  is  said,  we  inherit  the  same 
ti'aditions ;  until  two  centuries  ago  English  history 
was  our  history.  Indeed,  in  his  delightful  work 
upon  tlie  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  Mr. 
Richard  Grant  White  refuses  to  acknowledge  any 
break  in  the  line,  and  speaks  of  English  literature  as 
"our"  literature.  Is  it  not  so ?  Is  not  Shakespeare 
ours,  and  Milton  ?  Are  not  all  the  poets  and  histo- 
rians who  write  in  our  native  language  ours,  as 
Goethe,  and  Dante,  and  Moliere  are  not  ?  Does  an 
English  boy  read  Scott's  novels  or  Robinson  Crusoe 
with  more  sympathy  or  intelligence  than  an  Amer- 
ican boy  ?  Is  Thackeray  any  more  intelligible  in 
London  than  in  New  York  ?  If  not,  is  not  the  dis- 
tinction Ave  make  fallacious  ?  Do  not  Dickens,  and 
Trollope,  and  Reade,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  write  quite 
as  much  for  us  in  America  as  for  us  in  England.? 


Indeed  many  an  English  author  has  had  his  first 
hearty  recognition  in  this  country.  It  was  so  with 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson  ;  and  at  this  moment  Robert 
Browning  is  doubtless  much  more  widely  and  truly 
appreciated  here  than  in  England,  where  he  happens 
to  live. 

But  if  we  regard  the  two  countries  which  speak 
the  same  language,  and  which  are  now  brought  so 
nearly  into  communication  as  one  country,  and  the 
audience  as  virtually  one  audience,  the  question 
still  remains  why  the  novels  are  all  written  in  one 
part  of  that  country  ?  The  answer  must  probably 
be  sought  elsewhere,  says  another  party — possibly 
in  the  realm  of  art.  Art  requires  a  certain  nation- 
al culmination  for  its  perfection.  It  is  the  ripened 
fruit.  It  is  the  sign  of  maturity.  Is  it  so?  But 
does  not  English  literature  begin  with  Chaucer,  and 
was  England  ripe  then  ?  Is  not  the  Elizabethan  the 
great  literary  era  of  England,  and  was  not  that  es- 
pecially the  formative  and  not  the  ripened  period 
of  English  histoiy? 

Or  is  it  that  we  are  too  busy  with  the  material 
necessities  of  life  in  a  new  country  ?  That  will  not 
explain  the  problem,  for  the  material  struggle  is  a 
hundred-fold  sharper  in  England  than  in  America. 
Nowhere  is  money  made  so  easily  and  spent  so  lav- 
ishly as  by  us.  Is  it,  then,  a  lower  reason,  a  mere 
detail  of  the  division  of  labor  enforced  by  a  redun- 
dant population  ?  Obviously  not,  for  the  most  as- 
siduous and  exclusive  devotion  to  that  particular 
branch  of  literature  does  not  secure  the  success  of 
a  novel,  but  a  specific  natural  gift  is  the  charm. 

We  wonder  at  the  fact,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain it.  We  sit  in  the  box  and  see  how  easily  the 
play  might  succeed  with  a  fcAv  changes  that  seem 
very  easy  to  make.  But  nobody  makes  them  ;  and 
this  play  changed  is  not  an  American  drama,  but  an 
English  drama  adapted.  If  we  shut  our  eyes  and 
reflect,  it  is  plain  that  the  greatest  names  in  the  lit- 
erature of  our  language  are  not  American — of  the 
ver}'  greatest  not  one  is  American.  Patience, 
gentlemen,  patience !  The  world  is  not  in  its  do- 
tage. Grant  that  what  we  say  is  plain.  We  may 
still  open  our  eyes  again,  look  round  us,  and  re- 
joice ! 

While  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  are  tns'ing 
to  obtain  security  upon  the  railroads,  we  are  still 
pressed  with  the  agitation  for  good-manners  in  the 
cars,  and  submit  the  following  to  the  friends  of  po- 
liteness in  traveling : 

"Deak  Easy  Chair, — I  see  in  your  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary. 1SG6,  a  communication  from  'A  Gentleman  of  the 
Old  School'  (and  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them!),  in 
which  he  describes  tlie  very  anti-old-school  manners  of  a 
certain  young  woman  who  appropriated  a  seat  belonging 
to  a  genuine  geiitlevian,  as  liis  conduct  under  the  exas- 
perating circumstances  proclaimed  him  to  be. 

"•  Now,  dear  Easy  Chair,  I  will  not  write  one  extenuat- 
ing word  for  the  Miss  or  Mrs.  Waterfall  designated.  Yet 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  *■  Old-School  Gentleman'  why  the 
gentlemen  (?)  who  travel  in  rail-cai's  7}ow  are  so  different 
in  their  manners  from  those  some  fifteen  years  ago? 
Then,  if  a  lady  entered  a  car,  some  gentleman  near,  Avith- 
out  the  least  hesitation,  M-ould  offer  a  seat.  But  observe 
the  contrast  now!  Generally  you  will  see  the  gentle- 
men (?)  looking  out  of  the  window,  or  pretending  to  be 
asleep,  or  engrossed  in  a  newspaper,  mindful  of  every 
thing  but  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  lady  near  them  not 
seated. 

"If  I  did  not  see  very  young  and  beautiful  women, 
sometimes  with  babies  in  their  arms,  served  in  this  way, 
I  should  at  once  conclude  that  I  could  find  no  seat  because 
I  was  a  few  years  older.     But  we  all  fare  alike,  young  and 
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old,  pretty  and  plain.  Evidently  it  is  the  custom.  Now, 
Sir,  this  seem?  so  different  from  the  stories  I  used  to  read 
of  chivalric  knights  of  tlie  olden  time  that  I  am  tempted 
to  think  that  men  in  our  day  are  fast  becoming  selfish  or 
ungallant.  Can  it  be  that  they  arc  ceasing  to  be  gentle- 
men? 

"Dear  'Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,'  who  is  to  blame 
for  tills  apparent  want  of  respect?  For  my  part,  I  feel 
quite  concerned  upon  the  point.  If  men's  respect/or  our 
eex  in  this  country  is  degenerating  I  wish  to  inquire  into 
it ;  and  if  our  sex  is  to  blame  for  this  degeneracy  I  for  one 
would  like  to  know  it.  I  think  that  one  of  those  knights 
who  tilted  in  a  tournament  for  his  lady's  smile  would  have 
despised  himself  if  he  could  not  stand  in  a  car  until  he 
reached  the  next  station,  when  perhaps  he  would  find  a 
vacant  seat  with  much  more  ease  than  a  crinolined,  lady — 
even  if  that  seat  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  car. 

"Woe  is  me  I  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a 
lady  steals  a  seat!  For  myself,  let  other  women  do  as 
they  may,  I  always  reserve  my  sweetest  smile  and  most 
fascinating  glance  for  the  gentleman  Avho  offers  me  a  seat 
in  a  crowded  rail-car.  If  he  looks  weary  or  ill  I  do  not  ac- 
cept it,  but  thank  him  all  the  same. 
''•  Yours,  very  kindly, 

"A  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  ScnooL." 

Ah  well !  the  fault  is  mutual,  good  Mrs.  Gentle- 
woman. If  you  had  traveled  constantly  for  weeks 
in  the  cars,  and  had  seen  how  very,  very,  very  few 
of  the  sex  reserve  the  "sweetest  smile  and  most 
fascinating  glance"  for  the  courteous  gentleman  who 
offers  his  seat — if  you  had  seen  passengers  seated 
for  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  rise  pleasantly  and 
stand  or  take  a  disagreeable  seat  to  accommodate 
an  unrecognizing  lady  who  was  going  but  to  the 
next  station,  where  some  equally  disdainful  sister 
entered  the  car  and  took  the  seat  without  a  doubt- 
ing glance,  and  this  constantly,  you  would  not 
sharpen  your  heart  or  your  pen  against  the  man 
who  seemed  reluctant  to  surrender  his  comfort  with- 
out so  much  as  a  thank  you.  Of  course  he  is  not 
to  be  seriously  defended.  He  is  bound  always  to 
be  unselfish — that  is  to  say,  gentlemanly — whether 
any  other  person  is  imgentlemanly  or  ungentlewo- 
manly^  He  must  not  make  the  want  of  manners 
justify  impoliteness. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  railroad  companies  would  un- 
derstand their  duties,  and  give  travelers  cars  enough 
for  their  comfort,  those  frightful  moral  struggles 
would  be  avoided.  If  our  friend  the  Gentlewoman 
would  represent  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for  instance,  wlio 
is  the  incarnate  Hudson  and  Harlem,  or  to  Mr. 
Dean  Richmond,  the  Colossus  of  tlie  Central,  that 
well-meaning  and  moral  ladies  are  actually  com- 
pelled to  "  steal  seats"  upon  those  roads,  we  are  sure 
the  gallantry  of  those  gentlemen  would  at  once  re- 
lieve the  pressure  upon  the  patience  and  politeness 
of  travelers. 

"So  5'ou  did  not  take  Canada  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day  ?"  said  the  Easy  Chair  to  an  excellent  lady  of 
the  "  Green  Isle,"  who  sits  at  a  windy  street-corner 
and  sells  apples. 

"  Oh  no,  Sir.  It's  nothing  but  the  wind  of  a  few 
poor  Irish  people,"  she  replied,  in  a  brogue  so  rich 
that  her  words  were  almost  unintelligible. 

And  indeed  the  whole  matter  of  Fenianism,  which 
has  roared  and  rattled  in  newspapers  and  orators' 
mouths  for  sometime  past,  seems  to  be  curiousl}'- 
unsubstantial.  The  panic  in  Canada  and  the  quasi- 
panic  in  Ireland  and  in  Parliament  remind  the  read- 
er of  the  "  Irish  night"  of  James  Second,  when  Lon- 
don quaked  and  shivered  lest  it  should  be  obliterated 
before  morning.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  there  has 
been  no  single  Fenian  discovered  in  battle-array. 


The  line  of  the  Canadian  border  has  been  bristling 
with  volunteers  to  defend  hearth  and  home ;  but 
the  enemy,  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  has  not 
shown  the  shape  of  his  hand  or  the  color  of  his  flag. 
"  Up  with  the  green  !"  has  been  the  vociferous  cry 
in  Jones's  Wood ;  and  the  fury  with  which  the  tyr- 
anny of  England  has  been  denounced  in  enthusiastic 
meetings  is  savage.  But  the  green  has  risen — if 
indeed  any  bunting  has  been  Ansible — only  among 
friends,  and  so  persistentl}'^  and  exclusively  among 
friends,  and  not  in  the  sight  of  foes,  that  a  Chinese 
philosopher,  intent  upon  knowing  the  simple  fact- 
of  things,  might  justl}^  ask  whether  indeed  the  green 
had  not  "gone  up"  finally? 

Yet  under  all  this  noise,  which  inevitably  occa- 
sions the  inquiry  whether  the  money  subscribed  is 
used  for  the  good  of  the  cause  or  merely  for  the  per- 
sonal comfort  and  glorification  of  certain  men,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  profound  injustice  in  the 
policy  of  England  toward  Ireland.  When  the  bill 
for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  was  introduced  in 
Parliament,  John  Bright  said  that  he  would  not  op- 
pose a  measure  declared  by  the  Government  to  be 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
but  he  protested  most  sternly  against  the  tradition- 
al misgovernment  of  the  country.  Never,  he  ex- 
claimed, does  the  Government  act  with  energy  and 
'promptness  towardlreland  except  upon  a  measure 
of  repression  or  coercion.  I  have  sat  here,  he  con- 
tinued, through  several  administrations.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmcrston,  Earl 
Russell,  have  all  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  conduct  of  every  administration  to- 
ward Ireland  has  been  utterly  devoid  of  statesman- 
ship. The  fervent  orator  poured  out  his  Avrath  and 
pit}',  and  at  the  close  of  his  speech  carried  the  House 
with  admiration,  although  not  with  sympathy  or 
conviction.  Mr.  Gladstone  complimented  him  in 
remarkable  terms.  He  said  that  Mr.  Bright's  ex- 
traordinary powers  had  never  been  displayed  to 
more  striking  advantage;  but  that  the  question 
was  not  of  general  policy,  but  of  special  measures 
to  meet  a  crisis. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Bright  in  the  debate  showed 
the  difference  between  legitimate  and  factious  oppo- 
sition, and  it  is  one  which  may  wisely  be  studied  by 
many  of  our  own  legislators.  He  criticised  and 
condemned  the  conduct  of  England  hitherto,  but  he 
did  not  refuse  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  strove  neither  to  embarrass,  nor  thwart, 
nor  delay.  See,  he  said,  to  what  dive  extremity 
the  old  policy  has  brought  us !  Let  us  obviate  the 
peril,  and  then,  in  Heaven's  name,  prevent  its  re- 
currence. This  is  the  attitude  of  a  patriot,  not  of 
a  partisan.  They  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  loves 
his  country  no  less  wisely  than  well. 

John  Stuart  Mill  also  spoke  a  word  for  Ireland. 
It  is  the  point  upon  which  England  is  chronically 
mad,  and  upon  which  Parliament  was  exasperated ; 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  injustice  with 
which  she  v/as  treated.  The  dignit}'-,  and  force, 
and  fervor  of  the  two  men  are  of  incalculable  serv- 
ice to  Ireland  and  to  national  justice.  No  Fenian 
folly  can  blind  thoughtful  men  to  the  danger  and 
strange  impolicy  of  the  rank  wrong  of  the  Church 
policy  in  Ireland.  John  Bull  preaches  patience, 
and  forbearance,  and  charity,  and  conciliation,  and 
brotherly  love  to  us  in  the  great  Avork  which  now 
engages  all  hearts  and  all  hands.  Amen  and  amen ! 
And  how  about  justice  and  conciliation  at  home? 
With  many  and  many  excellences,  does  it  occur  to 
John  Bull  that  he  is  not  a  model  nation?     Most 
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self-satisfied  of  all,  does  it  occur  to  him  to  ask  why 
of  all  great  nations  I'Jigland  excites  the  most  ill- 
will?  Tlie  reason  is  tliat  she  does  not  practice 
what  she  so  pei'sistently  preaches.  She  talks  high 
morality,  and  palpably  acts  from  the  most  sordid 
motives.  What  Palmcrston  was  to  Lord  Chatham 
in  his  great  days,  or  to  George  Caiming,  that  is  the 
England  of  to-day  to  a  truly  great  nation.  If  she 
would  recover  her  relative  consideration  in  the  world 
must  she  not  clearly  listen  to  the  voice  of  such  men 
as  her  liberal  leaders,  and  show  her  quality  in  paci- 
fying Ireland  by  justice  ? 


It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  April  1,  18(55,  (General  G.  K.  Warren 
was  relieved  by  General  Slioridan  from  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  Fifth  Corps ;  and  that  in  his  report  of 
this  battle  General  Sheridan  animadverted  sharply 
upon  the  conduct  of  General  Warren.  General 
Warren,  wlio  bore  a  most  honorable  and  prominent 
part  in  the  war,  has  put  fortli  a  ])anij)hlet  describing 
and  justifying  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Wc 
think   that   he    shows   conclusively   that   General 


Sheridan  must,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  have  act- 
ed from  erroneous  information  in  displacing  liim. 
We  may  also  infer  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  (ien- 
eral  Grant,  since  Immediately  after  he  selected  Gen- 
eral Warren  for  the  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Mississippi,  then  the  scene  of  actual  warfare. — 
In  our  Monthly  Record  for  May,  18G5,  some  errors 
occurred,  which  we  correct  on  the  authority  of 
General  Warren  :  On  the  'iOth  of  March  "the  Fifth 
Corps,  then  under  General  Meade's  direction,  had  a 
severe  and  successful  engagement  with  the  enemy." 
The  skirmishing  on  the  30th  was  not  "unfavorable 
to  the  national  troops."  On  the  "forenoon  of  the 
31st  the  advance  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  attacked  by 
tlie  enemy  and  driven  back  to  a  branch  of  Gravelly 
Kun ;  but  the  enemy  were  in  turn  driven,  and  the 
engagement  terminated  with  Warren's  Corps  in  pos- 
session of  the  White  Oak  road.  During  the  after- 
noon of  April  1  Warren  was  brought  up,  and  his 
command  formed  on  our  right  for  an  attack  on  the 
enemy's  left.  Ti)is  was  made  at  four  p.:\i.,  and  Mas 
completely  successful.  At  the  close  of  this  battle 
General  Warren  was  relieved  of  his  command." 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  30th  of  iMarch.  The 
proceedings  of  Congress  during  the  month  were 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  demand  a  detailed  men- 
tion. The  debates  in  both  Houses  have  turned  main- 
ly upon  the  general  systems  of  policy  entertained  by 
the  President  and  his  opponents,  cmltracing  on  the 
one  hand  the  majority  of  the  R(>publican  members 
in  both  Houses,  and  on  the  other  the  Democratic 
members.  They  arc  interesting  chiefly  as  indica- 
ting the  position  of  prominent  persons,  but  present 
no  new  features.  The  ai-guments  on  both  sides  had 
already  been  exhausted. 

The  concurrent  resolution  ])assed  by  the  House, 
February  20,  providing  that  members  from  tlic 
eleven  seceding  States  should  not  be  admitted  un- 
til Congress  had  declared  such  States  entitled  to 
representation,  Avas  passed  in  the  Senate,  March  2, 
by  a  vote  of  29  to  18,  the  following  Republican  Sen- 
ators voting  against  it :  IMessrs.  Cowan,  Dixon,  Nor- 
ton, Stewart,  Van  Winkle,  Doolittle,  and  Morgan. 
Various  additional  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  been  proposed,  but  definite  action  has  been 
reached  on  none  of  them. — The  bill  to  admit  Colo- 
rado as  a  State  was,  March  13,  defeated  in  the  Sen- 
ate, by  21  to  14. — The  Loan  bill  passed  the  House, 
March  23,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  o3,  with  a  proviso  that 
of  United  States  notes  not  more  than  ^10,000,000 
should  be  canceled  within  six  months,  and  there- 
after not  more  than  $4,000,000  in  any  one  month. 

In  the  Senate  the  Military  bill  was  passed,  INIarch 
14,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  5.  It  provides  that  the  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States  shall 
consist  of  5  regiments  of  artillery,  12  of  cavalry,  and 
50  of  infantry.  The  infantry  regiments  to  consist 
I  of  ten  companies,  each  having,  besides  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  50  privates,  which 
number  may  be  increased  to  100  at  the  discretion 
of  the  President.  Eight  of  these  regiments  are  to 
be  composed  of  colored  men.  All  vacancies  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant,  and  two-thirds  above  that  grade, 
to  be  filled  from  volunteer  officers  and  soldiers,  and 
one-third  from  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army,  who  have  served  during  two  years  of  the  war, 


I  and  have  been  distinguished  for  capacity  and  good 
I  conduct  in  the  field  ;  ])romotions  in  the  colored  reg- 
iments to  be  contincd  to  the  regiments  of  that  corjis ; 
and  volunteer  olhcers  to  be  distributed  among  the 
States  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  them  during  the  war.  There  are  to  be 
one  Lieutenant-General,  five  iVIajor-Gonerals,  and 
ten  Brigadier-Cienerals  in  the  army.  No  ofiiccr  of 
the  regular  army  below  the  rank  of  Colonel  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  grade  before  having  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  as  to  fitness  and  past  serv- 
ices ;  and  no  person  can  bo  commissioned  in  any 
regiment  until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examin- 
ation before  a  board*  to  bo  convened  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  ^^'ar. 

In  the  Senate,  the  right  of  IMr.  Stockton  of  New 
Jerse}'  to  a  seat  was  contested  on  the  ground  of  the 
alleged  illegality  of  his  election.  The  Committee 
to  whom  the  question  was  referred  reported  in  his 
favor.  His  claim  was  at  first  apparently  decided  in 
his  favor,  his  own  vote  giving  him  a  majority. 
This  vote  was  given  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Mr.  ^lorrill,  of  Maine,  had  some  time  previously 
"  paired  ofF'  with  Mr.  Wright  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  detained  from  his  seat  by  protracted  illness. 
Mr.  Morrill  gave  notice  that  he  considered  the  time 
of  this  arrangement  to  have  expired,  and  that  he 
should  vote  when  the  question  came  up.  Mr. 
Wright  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  Mr.  Morrill's 
vote  made  a  tie,  which  was  in  eftect  to  negative  the 
claim  of  Mr.  Stockton,  who  thereupon,  having  been 
recognized  as  having  the  right  to  vote  on  all  previ- 
ous questions,  voted  in  his  own  favor,  thus  giving 
him  a  majority  of  one.  Subsequently  it  was  con- 
sidered, nearly  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Stockton  had 
no  right  to  vote  in  his  own  case ;  and  the  former 
vote  recognizing  him  was  re-considered,  and  he 
was,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  21,  declared  not  entitled  to 
the  seat.  This  affair  derives  special  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  may  decide  the  course  of  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  over  the  veto  of  the  President.  Mr.  Stockton 
Avould  have  voted  against  the  bill ;  the  present 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  assumed,   will 
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choose  a  Senator  who  is  in  its  favor;  and  so  close  is 
the  division  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  a  single 
vote  niav  make  the  difl'erence  between  acquiescing 
in  tlic  veto  or  setting  it  aside  by  the  requisite  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  President  sent  in  bis 
veto  upon  the  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  protect  all 
persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  Civil  Rights, 
and  to  furnish  the  means  of  their  Vindication." 
This  bill  had  passed  both  branches  of  Congress  by 
large  majorities :  in  the  House  by  111  to  38 — 34  Rep- 
resentatives not  voting ;  in  the  Senate  b}--  33  to  12 — 
5  Senators  not  voting.  Those  in  both  Houses  who 
voted  lor  the  bill  ai'c  all  Republicans.  Of  those 
who  voted  against  it,  Senators  Cowan  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Norton  of  Minnesota,  and  Van  Winkle  of 
West  Virginia,  Representatives  Bingham  of  Ohio, 
Latham  of  West  Virginia,  Phelps  of  Maryland,  Ran- 
dall, Rousseau,  and  Smith  of  Kentucky,  are  Repub- 
licans ;  all  the  others  Democrats.  Of  those  not  voting 
26  Representatives  and  3  Senators  are  Republicans, 
8  Representatives  and  2  Senators  Democrats.  The 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  bill  read  thus  : 

"Section  1.  That  all  persons  born  in  the  United  States 
anl  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  such  citizens,  of  every  race  and  color,  with- 
out regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  Slavery  or  invol- 
untary service,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  have  the 
same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  to  make  and  en- 
force contracts,  to  sue,  to  be  sued,  be  parties  and  give  evi- 
dence, to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property,  and  to  full  and  equal  benefit 
of  all  laws  and  proceedings  for  the  security  of  person  and 
propeity  as  are  enjoyed  by  white  citizens ;  and  shall  be 
subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to 
none  other;  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"  Section  2.  And  that  any  person  Avho,  under  color  of 
any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  shall 
subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  inhabitant  of  any 
State  or  Territory  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured 
or  protected  by  this  act,  or  to  punishment,  pains,  and  pen- 
alties on  account  of  such  person  having  at  any  time  been 
held  in  a  condition  of  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  or  by  the  reason  of  his 
color  or  race,  than  is  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of 
white  persons,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court." 

The  remaining  sections,  nine  in  number,  pre- 
scribe at  length  the  mode  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  provisions  embodied  in  the  first  two  sections. 
Their  essential  points  will  be  found  embodied  in  the 
objections  made  to  them  by  the  President.  He  ob- 
jects to  Section  1  because  it  declares  not  only  per- 
sons of  color,  but  Chinese,  Indians  Avho  are  taxed, 
and  Gipsies  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
thinks  it  inexpedient  to  bestow  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship upon  four  millions  of  persons  who  have  just 
emerged  from  a  condition  of  slavery,  while  persons 
born  abroad,  more  likely  to  understand  their  duties 
as  citizens,  can  only  become  such  after  a  long  pro- 
bation, and  upon  proof  of  good  character  and  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  "subjects  embraced  in  the  enumeration  of 
rights  contained  in  this  bill  have  been  considered  as 
exclusively  belonging  to  the  States;  they  all  relate 
to  the  internal  policy  and  economy  of  the  respective 
States ;  they  are  matters  which,  in  each  State,  con- 
cern the  domestic  condition  of  its  people,  varying  in 
each  according  to  its  own  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  the  safety  and  well-being  of  its  citizens." 

The  President  objects  to  the  2d  Section  because  it 
"  affords  discriminating  protection  to  colored  persons 


in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  tlie  rights  secured  to 
them  under  the  preceding  section.  It  implies  the 
probability  of  forbidden  legislation,  and  imposes 
pains  and  penalties  upon  legislators  who  shall  pass, 
and  judges  and  officers  who  shall  execute  such  laws, 
thus  invading  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  of 
the  States.  The  remedy  proposed  against  oppress- 
ive legislation,"  he  thinks,  "not  only  anomalous 
but  unconstitutional;  for  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees nothing  with  certainty  if  it  does  not  insure  to 
the  several  States  the  right  of  making  laws  in  re- 
gard to  all  matters  arising  within  their  jurisdiction, 
subject  only  to  the  restrictions  in  cases  of  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  or  Constitutional  laws  of  the 
United  States — the  latter  to  be  held  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 

The  3d  Section  gives  to  the  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  offenses 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
the  United  States  over  all  civil  and  criminal  cases 
affecting  persons  embraced  in  the  special  view  of 
this  Act.  By  this  Act,  the  President  says,  "the 
Legislative  department  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  takes  from  the  Judicial  department 
of  the  States  the  sacred  and  exclusive  dut^'  of  ju- 
dicial decision,  and  converts  the  State  Judge  into  a 
mere  ministerial  ofi)cer,  bound  to  decide  according 
to  the  will  of  Congress."  And  as  in  any  State 
where  any  of  the  enumerated  rights  are  denied  to 
colored  persons  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  affect- 
ing them  come  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Courts,  any  colored  person  who  should 
commit  a  crime  not  provided  for  by  the  Federal 
law  must  be  tried  by  the  Federal  Courts  under  the 
common  law,  as  modified  by  the  laws  of  the  States, 
so  far  as  the  same  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  So 
that  "in  the  vast  domain  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
provided  by  each  State  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
citizens  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  who 
violate  its  criminal  laws,  Federal  law,  wherever  it 
can  be  made  to  apply,  displaces  State  law."  The 
President  finds  no  constitutional  authority  for  this 
transfer  of  judicial  power.  He  thinks  that  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  bill.  Tiiere 
is  no  probabilit}^  of  any  attempt  by  any  State  to  re- 
establish slaver}'.  But  if,  sa^'S  the  President,  "any 
such  attempt  shall  be  made,  it  will  then  become 
the  dut}'  of  the  General  Government  to  exercise 
any  and  all  incidental  powers  necessary  and  proper 
to  maintain  inviolate  this  great  law  of  Freedom." 

The  4th  and  5th  sections  empower  officers  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  to  make  arrests,  and  provide 
for  Commissioners  who  may  appoint  agents  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  authorizing 
them  to  call  to  their  aid  the  military  and  naval 
power  when  necessary.  The  President  thinks  such 
power  "  conferred  upon  agents  irresponsible  to  the 
Government  and  the  people,  and  to  whose  number 
the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  only  limit, 
may  be  made  a  terrible  engine  of  wrong,  oppi'es- 
sion,  and  fraud."  He  thinks  the  general  laws  regu- 
lating the  military  power  sufficient  for  any  emerg- 
ency which  can  arise  in  time  of  peace  ;  if  not,  Con- 
gress can  amend  these  laws. 

To  the  8t.h  and  9th  sections,  which  prescribe  cer- 
tain details  in  the  execution  of  processes,  the  Presi- 
dent objects,  mainly  upon  account  of  their  practical 
inconvenience. 
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The  9th  Section,  which  authorizes  the  President, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  empower,  to  employ  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  the 
militia  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  Act,  the 
President  considers  to  "imply  a  permanent  mili- 
tary force,  that  is  always  to  be  at  hand,  whose  only 
business  is  to  be  the  enforcement  of  this  measure 
over  the  vast  region  where  it  is  intended  to  oper- 
ate." 

The  following,  somewhat  abridged,  are  the  clos- 
ing paragraphs  of  this  veto  Message : 

"I  do  not  propoRG  to  consider  the  policy  of  this  bill. 
To  me  the  details  of  the  bill  are  fraught  with  evil.  Tiic 
white  race  and  black  race  of  the  South  have  hitherto 
lived  together  under  the  relation  of  master  and  slave — 
capital  owning  labor.  Now  that  relation  irf  changed,  and, 
as  to  ownership,  capital  and  labor  are  divorced.  They 
ptand  now  each  inaHter  of  itself.  In  this  new  relation, 
one  being  noccpsary  to  the  other,  tliere  will  be  a  new  ad- 
ju.^tnieiit,  which  botli  are  deeply  interested  in  making 
liarnKniiouf.  This  bill  frustrates  this  adjiintnient.  It  in- 
tervenes between  capital  and  hibor,  and  attempts  to  Bcttle 
questions  of  political  economy  through  tiio  agency  of  nu- 
merous oflicials,  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  foment  dis- 
cord between  the  two  races.  In  all  our  liistory  no  such 
system  as  that  contemplated  by  tiie  details  of  this  bill  has 
ever  before  been  proposed  or  adopted.  They  establisli  for 
the  security  of  tlie  colored  race  safeguards  winch  go  in- 
finitely beyond  pny  that  the  General  Government  has 
ever  provided  for  tlie  white  race.  In  fact,  the  distinction 
of  race  and  color  is  by  the  bill  made  to  operate  in  favor 
of  the  colored  and  against  tiie  white  race.  They  inter- 
fere with  the  municipal  legislation  of  the  States;  with 
relations  existing  exclusively  between  a  State  and  its  cit- 
izen-", or  between  inhabitants  of  the  same  State;  an  al)- 
sorption  and  assumption  of  power  by  tlio  (aMieral  (Jovern- 
meiit  which,  if  ac(iuiesced  in,  must  sap  and  destroy  our 
federative  system  of  limited  powers,  and  break  down  tlie 
barriers  which  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States.  It  is 
another  step,  or  rather  stride,  toward  centralization,  and 
the  concentration  of  all  legislative  powers  in  the  National 
Government.  The  tendency  of  the  bill  must  be  to  resus- 
citate the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  those  influences  which  are  more  closely  drawing  around 
the  States  the  bonds  of  union  ami  peace. 

*'My  lameute^l  predecessor,  in  his  Proclamation  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1SG;5,  ordered  and  declared  that  all  per- 
sons held  as  slaves  within  certain  States  and  parts  of 
States,  therein  designated,  were,  and  thenceforward  should 
be,  free;  and  further,  that  the  ICxecutive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  militaiy  and  naval  au- 
thorities thereof,  would  recognize  and  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  such  persons.  This  guarantee  has  been  rendered 
especially  obligatory  and  sacred  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  tliroughout  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  fully  recognize  the  obligation  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  that  class  of  our  people  whenever  and 
wherever  it  shall  becjme  necessary,  and  to  the  full  ex- 
tent compatible  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Entertaining  these  sentiments,  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
say  that  I  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  Congress  in  any 
measure  that  maybe  necessary  for  the  presei'vation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  freedmen,  as  well  as  those  of  all  other 
classes  of  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  by  judi- 
cial process,  under  equal  and  impartial  laws,  or  conform- 
ably with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution." 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen,  on  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  presented  on  the  27th  of  ]\Iarch  an 
elaborate  report,  embodying  the  evidence  of  more 
than  sixty  witnesses  as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  The 
evidence  given  by  various  persons  varies  greatly 
both  in  respect  to  facts  and  the  opinions  deduced 
from  them.  General  R.  E.  Lee  was  among  the 
witnesses  examined.  His  testimony  was  In  the 
form  of  reply  to  direct  questions,  the  answers  being 
usually  guarded  by  the  statement  that  thej'-  were 
expressions  of  opinion.  "We  endeavor  to  present 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  leading  points  of  General 
Lee's  testimony.     He  testified  in  substance : 

I  have  had  little  communication  with  politicians.  I 
know  of  no  one  among  the  so-called  "•  Secession"  part  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  who  contemplates  resistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.    The  people  acquiesce 


in  that  Government,  and  are  in  favor  of  co-operating  with 
President  Johnson  in  iiis  policy  of  restoration.  They  ex- 
pect to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Government.  I  think 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  Confederate  as  well  as 
the  Federal  debt;  but  they  look  upon  the  Confederate 
debt  as  lost. 

Tho-e  with  whom  I  associate  express  the  kindest  feel- 
ings toward  the  freedmen,  and  wish  them  to  get  along  in 
the  world.  The  farmers  prefer  to  employ  tliose  who  had 
lived  with  them  before.  I  know  of  no  combination  among 
the  whites  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the  blacks.  The 
whites  wish  the  blackato  be  educated.  I  do  not  think  the 
black  men  a,3  a  body  as  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  as 
the  white.  I  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  unlaw- 
ful combinations  among  the  blacks.  The  blacks  are  or- 
derly, but  disposed  to  work  only  for  short  jobs,  to  provide 
for  present  maintenance. 

In  the  event  of  a  war  with  any  foreign  power  I  can  not 
say  how  far  the  "•  Secessionists"  would  tor  the  sake  of  shak- 
ing off  the  Government  of  the  United  States  embrace  the 
opportunity.  That  would  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
individual.  Those  with  whom  I  associate  wish  for  peace. 
For  myself,  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  any  wish  to 
join  the  common  enemy.  During  the  civil  war  the  Confed- 
erate Government  wished  to  be  recognized  by  foreign 
powers,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made  favorable 
treaties  with  tiieni.  If  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  is 
adopted,  it  will  yet  take  time  for  the  feelinf^s  of  the  people 
to  be  of  the  cordial  nature  to  the  Government  that  they 
were  formerly. 

I  think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  capitalists  and  work- 
ing-men from  the  North  from  going  to  Virginia.  The  peace 
and  pleasure  of  the  comers  would  depend  upon  their  own 
conduct.  If  tluy  confined  themselves  to  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  did  not  provoke  controversies  with  their  neigh- 
bo:  s,  they  would  not  be  molested.  Probably  "Secession- 
ists" would  prefer  not  to  assuciate  with  Northern  men,  and 
would  geiu'rally  not  admit  them  into  their  social  circles. 

If  a  jury  was  fairly  empanneled  in  Virginia  to  try  Jeffer- 
son Davis  for  treason  for  having  levied  war  upon  the 
Unitivl  States  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  consider 
that  he  had  conmiitted  treason.  I  think  that  they  would 
consider  that  the  action  of  the  State,  in  withdrawing  from 
the  Union,  carried  the  individuals  in  the  State  along  with 
it;  that  the  State,  not  individuals,  was  responsilile,  and 
that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  or  those  acts  which  recog- 
nized a  condition  of  war  between  the  State  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government  was  a  justification  for  bearing  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States — that  the 
act  of  Virginia  in  withdrawing  from  the  United  State.s 
caiTied  them,  as  citizens  of  Virginia,  along,  and  that  ber 
laws  were  binding  upon  them.  That  was  my  view,  which 
I  felt  to  be  a  justification  of  the  course  which  I  took, 

I  think  an  amenduumt  to  the  Constitution  allowing 
colored  people  to  vote  would  be  objected  to  in  Virginia. 
Whether,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  representation,  Vir- 
ginia would  allow  the  negro  to  vote  would  depend  upon 
her  interests ;  if  it  were  for  her  interest  to  admit  these 
people  to  vote,  it  might  overrule  any  other  objection  she 
iiad  to  it ;  at  present  I  think  she  would  accept  the  smaller 
representation. 

I  knew  of  no  cruelties  practiced  upon  Union  prisoners. 
I  had  no  control  of  them  after  they  Avere  sent  to  the  Prov- 
ost Marshal  at  Richmond.  I  gave  no  orders  about  it ;  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department.  I  knew,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war,  that  there  was  suffeiing  among 
the  prisoners  on  both  sides,  and  did  all  I  could  to  relieve 
it.  I  suppose  the  Federal  prisoners  suffered  from  the  lack 
of  ability  on  the  part  of  tiie  Confederate  Government  to 
supply  their  wants.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  scenes  of  cruel- 
ty said  to  have  taken  place  at  Andcrsonville  and  Salisbury. 
I  never  knew  who  was  the  commandant  at  Andcrsonville 
until,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  I  learned  from  the 
papers  that  Captain  Wirz  had  been  arrested  on  that  ac- 
count.    I  do  not  know  now  who  commanded  at  Salisbury. 

From  the  Confederate  soldiers  I  have  heard  no  expres- 
sion other  than  of  good  feeling  toward  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. They  looked  upon  the  war  as  a  necessary  evil,  and 
went  through  it.  I  have  seen  them  relieve  Federal  sol- 
diers on  the  field.  My  orders  always  were  that  the  wound- 
ed of  both  sides  should  be  treated  alike.  I  think  the  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  has  contin- 
ued since  the  close  of  the  war. 

I  think  it  would  be  better  for  Virginia  if  she  could  get 
rid  of  the  colored  population.  I  have  always  thought  so, 
and  have  always  been  in  favor  of  gradual  emancipation. 
I  think  Virginia  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  kind  of  labor 
that  would  fiow  into  the  State,  if  it  were  made  more  at- 
tractive by  the  absence  of  the  colored  race. 

The  testimony  of  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  who 
commands  the  Department  comprising  a  great  pnrt 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  relates  to  many  of  the  sub- 
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jects  embraced  in  the  testimony  of  General  Loc. 
General  Terry  says  that  he  does  not  come  much  into 
personal  contact  with  any  except  the  Union  people 
of  Virginia.  His  means  of  knowledge  are  mainly 
derived  from  the  reports  of  his  subordinates ;  from 
the  iiifurniation  which  comes  to  him  from  those  in 
•whom  he  has  confidence ;  and  from  what  he  sees  in 
the  public  press  of  Virginia.  We  give  the  main 
points  in  his  testimony  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  was  given  in  the  form  of  reply  to  specific 
questions,  the  answers  being  usually  guarded  by 
tlie  expression  "I  think."  General  Terry  testifies 
in  substance : 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  Secessionists  toward  Union- 
i.*ts,  whether  Virginiaug  or  from  other  States,  is  hostile. 
There  is  very  little  social  intercourse  between  them.  I 
do  not  think  Unionists  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
thiiir  rights  in  a  Secession  community;  tht-y  could  not 
rely  upon  the  State  Courts  for  justice.  Th5  Secessionists, 
having  failed  to  maintain  a  separate  nationality,  wish  to 
keep  thems-elves  a  separate  people.  They  wish  to  make 
treason  honorable,  and  loyalty  infamous,  and  to  gain,  as 
far  as  they  can,  political  power.  They  are  pleased  with 
rre.sident  Jolmfeon's  policy  of  reconstructing  the  States, 
and  granting  pardons  and  amnesties,  and  would  favor  any 
action  tending  to  restore  them  to  their  former  status. 

I  think  if  they  thought  themselves  certain  of  success 
they  would  attempt  to  secede  again,  and  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government.  I  know  of  no  existing  combinations 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  event  of  a  war  Avith  a  powerful 
foreign  nation,  who  should  land  upon  the  Southern  coast, 
I  think  the  enemy  M-ould  receive  some  material  aid  and 
much  sympathy ;  and  if  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
l)romise  tliem  their  independence,  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  South  would  join  the  enemy.  In  the  event 
of  a  foreign  war  accompanied  with  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory, I  should  consider  the  rebel  States  as  an  element  of 
weakness,  not  of  strength. 

The  treatment  of  the  Freedmen  varies  greatly.  Some 
endeavor  to  enter  into  proper  relations  Avith  them ;  others 
seek  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  which  will  give  the 
foiTuer  masters  all  the  benefits  of  slavery,  and  throw  upon 
them  none  of  its  responsibilities,  I  think  the  latter  class 
predominates.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  leave 
the  great  body  of  freedmen  to  the  care  of  the  local  au- 
thorities or  of  the  State  Legislatures.  I  think  there  would 
be  danger  that  the  blacks  would  be  so  treated  that  they 
would  commit  those  acts  which  an  oppressed  people,  soon- 
er or  later,  commit  against  their  oppressors.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  blacks  possess  arms  to  some  extent ;  and 
I  have  been  asked  to  disarm  them,  I  have  not  done  so. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  blacks  are  almost  unani- 
mously loyal. 

In  the  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  military  protection  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  loyal  people  and  the  blacks  of 
Virginia  would  be  lamentable.  Tiiey  Avould  not  receive 
from  the  people  or  from  the  courts  protection  for  their 
rights  of  person  and  property,  and  they  Avould  be  perse- 
cuted through  the  machinery  of  the  courts  as  well  as  pri- 
vately. Now,  when  military  law  is  supreme,  attempts  are 
made  in  the  courts  to  punish  Unionists  for  acts  done  by 
tliem  under  military  authority  during  theAvai-,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  interfere  and  release  from  prison  men  thus 
prosecuted.  I  think  the  Unionists  Avould  not  be  safe  in 
case  of  the  removal  of  the  protecting  troops. 

Since  I  took  the  command,  and  especially  since  military 
restraint  has  been  relaxed,  disloyal  utterances  and  publi- 
cations have  very  much  increased,  and  seemingly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relaxation  of  military  restraint,  I  can  not 
trace  events  to  their  causes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  Avheth- 
er  the  liberal  policy  of  President  Johnson,  in  granting  par- 
dons to  the  rebels,  has  had  the  effect  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  feeling  of  respect  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 

During  the  month  of  March  great  alarm  existed 
in  Canada  on  account  of  the  Fenian  movement  in 
the  United  States.  The  militia  were  called  out 
and  kept  under  arms.  There  was  a  general  appre- 
hension that  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  March  17,  would 
be  signalized  by  an  invasion  from  the  States  and  an 
uprising  among  the  Fenians  in  Canada;  but  the 
day  passed  without  any  disturbance,  and  on  the 
JjOth  of  l^Iarch  the  volunteer  force  -which  had  been 
kept  under  aiTus  was  disbanded. 


SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

A  slight  encounter  took  place  in  the  harbor  of 
Anoud,  island  of  Chiloe.  Two  Spanish  steamers 
found  the  Chilean  vessels  in  this  port ;  standing  in 
to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water,  the  Spanish  steam- 
ers w  ei'e  fired  upon  from  a  shore  battery,  and  from 
the  Chilean  vessels.  After  a  cannonade  of  two 
hours,  at  long  range,  the  Spaniards  hauled  oflp,  hav- 
ing suffered  some  little  damage. 

From  the  River  Plata  intelligence  comes  down 
to  the  close  of  January,  The  Allies,  numbering 
57,000,  were  encamped  near  Corricntes,  almost  1000 
miles  up  the  river,  where  the  serious  attempt  to  in- 
vade Paraguay  must  begin,  for  which  considerable 
preparations  liad  been  made.  The  river  above  that 
point  is  said  to  be  obstructed  by  torpedoes. 
EUROPE. 

On  the  12th  of  March  a  bill  greatly  extending 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  England  and  Wales  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  extends  the  right 
of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  for  a  county  to 
everj^  person  of  full  age,  and  subject  to  no  legal 
disabilit}'',  who  has  for  twelve  months  occupied 
premises  of  the  yearly  value  of  £14  or  upward. 
The  qualifications  for  voting  for  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  borough  are  still  lower.  For  such  mem- 
ber any  person  can  vote  who  has  for  a  year  occu- 
pied premises  of  the  j'early  value  of  £1 ;  or  who  has 
for  six  months  occupied  lodgings,  being  part  of  a 
dwelling-house,  the  yearly  rent  of  the  lodgings  un- 
furnished being  not  less  than  £10 ;  or  who  has  for 
two  years  had  a  balance  of  £50  deposited  in  any 
savings-bank.  Votes  must  be  registered.  No  per- 
son employed  in  any  Government  arsenal,  dock- 
yard, or  factory  connected  with  the  army  or  navy, 
can  vote  in  the  county  or  borough  where  these  are 
situated  ■\\  bile  so  employed,  or  within  two  months 
from  the  time  when  he  has  quit  such  employment. 
The  county  requisite  is  now"  £50,  reducing  it  to  £14 
would  add  170,000  to  the  county  voters.  The  other 
changes  would  add  230,000  to  the  voting  population, 
making  the  entire  voting  population  550,000  for 
counties  and  514,000  for  towns.  The  general  idea 
in  fixing  the  rate  for  towns  is  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  any  artisan  to  vote  w  ho  earns  £1  Qs.  a  week. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  do  not  apply  to  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  April  12  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

In  the  French  Corps  Legislative  there  is  a  con- 
siderable opposition  manifested  against  the  policy 
of  keeping  up  a  French  foothold  in  Mexico.  The 
boldness  with  which  some  members,  especially  M. 
Jules  Favre,  animadvert  upon  the  policy  and  meas- 
ures of  the  Emperor  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Chambers  during  so  many 
years. 

Unpleasant  relations  exist  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  growing  out  of  the  old  question  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Duchies  which  were  wrested  from 
Denmark.  The  Prussian  Minister,  in  reply  to  an 
address  from  the  Ilolstein  nobles,  informed  them : 
"  I  ha»<5  already  previously  stated  that  I  consider 
the  union  of  the  Duchies  with  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy to  be  the  most  advantageous  solution  possi- 
ble. Respect  for  tliose  who  signed  the  address  en- 
courages the  King's  Government  to  make  fresh  en- 
deavors to  obtain  the  consent  of  Austria  to  this  so- 
lution, and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Prussia,  which 
will  be  maintained,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the  administrative  uni- 
ty of  the  Duchies  and  guarantee  their  prosperity." 


<BiWB  Drnuitr. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  Ordnance  Office, 
Washington,  writes : 

Your  "  INIagazinc"  is  eagerly  looked  for,  and  as 
eagerly  perused  by  us  clerks  as  by  any  one  else, 
and  the  funny  things  of  the  Drawer  are  laughed  at 
heartily  even  by  the  Government  employes  [won- 
derful !].  I  send  the  following,  which,  if  you  think 
worthy,  you  may  give  them  a  place  : 

I  was  visiting  the  United  States  Army  IMcdical 
Museum  here,  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  friend 
of  mine.  While  looking  at  some  badly-fractured 
skulls,  my  companion  pointed  out  one  with  two 
bullet-holes  through  it,  and,  after  expressing  her 
astonishment,  remarked,  absently:  "Tom,  do  you 
suppose  he  is  alive  now  ?"  We  had  been  previously 
looking  at  some  bones  of  tlie  leg  and  arm,  and  I  had 
said  that  the  owners  oi'many  of  them  were  still  liv- 
ing. 

While  connected  with  the  Twenty-seventh  New- 
York  State  Volunteers,  there  was  in  the  Company 
of  which  I  was  a  member  an  Irishman  known  to 
nearly  every  man  in  the  brigade  as  the  best  man  to 
find  whisky  in  the  whole  army.  No  matter  how 
tired  Jimmy  might  be  after  a  long  day's  march,  as 
soon  as  the  order  "Break  ranks"  was  given,  off 
Jimmy  would  start ;  and  as  surely  as  he  did  start, 
so  sure  would  ho  bo  to  come  back  with  a  full  can- 
teen, lie  would  crawl  into  the  tent  which  his  mess 
had  set  up  during  his  absence,  drink  himself 
drunk,  go  to  the  guard-house  and  sleep  olf  the  effect 
of  his  potations,  and  start  for  more  of  the  "cray- 
ther."  Well,  one  day,  on  his  way  back  to  camp, 
he  got  tired,  and  sitting  down  on  a  stump  he  pro- 
ceeded to  "take  a  horn."  It  happened  that  the 
Colonel  was  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and  know- 
ing Jim  as  well  as  any  one  of  us  did,  he  thought  to 
surprise  the  little  Irishman.  So  going  up  silently 
behind  him — Jim  at  the  time  intent  on  some  as- 
tronomical observation — he  spoke  out  suddenly: 

"  Here,  Jimmy !     I'll  have  none  of  that!" 

Jim  looked  around,  and  drawing  in  his  breath 
for  a  new  attack  on  the  wdii.^ky,  said,  coolly: 

"l?edad,  thin,  there's  none  f 01^  ye  T  and  finished 
his  bottle. 


From  the  Freedmen's  Hospital,  Mobile,  Alabama, 
we  have  the  two  that  follow : 

On  one  of  my  tours  of  inspection  through  the 
Colony  of  Freedmen  at  this  place,  I  called,  as  usual, 
on  A  unt  Sally,  an  old  colored  woman,  and  found  her 
sufiTsring  from  an  attack  of  small-pox. 

Having  left  orders  for  her  transfer  to  the  hospital, 
and  directed  her  grandson,  Levi,  a  lad  of  some  twelve 
years,  to  take  the  order  to  the  Steward,  I  returned 
to  the  office,  where  I  was  soon  waited  upon  by  the 
aforesaid  Levi,  who,  after  having  jerked  his  head 
vigorously  to  one  side,  and  produced  a  loud  scrape 
upon  the  floor  with  the  big  boot  which  encased  his 
right  leg,  delivered  himself  of  the  following : 

"My  gran-mover  say,  ax  you  please,  Sir,  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  her  suthin  good  t'eat.  She 
says  she  can't  eat  salt  pork,  and  sich,  with  that  air 
ihinn  to  her .'"  meaning,  of  course,  the  small-pox. 


On  my  way  South  I  had  occasion  to  stop  over 

night  at  the  P House,  Yicksburg,  Mississippi. 

The  hotel  is  undoubtcdlv  the  best  in  the  citv,  and 
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presided  over  by  a  very  fine  Southern  gentleman, 
late  a  Colonel  in  the  so-called  C.  S.  Army. 

At  meal-time  I  noticed  that  instead  of  printed 
"  bills  of  fare,''  the  Colonel  stationed  himself  atone 
end  of  the  dining-room,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  fi\r  outside  the  room  named  over,  for  the 
information  of  his  guests,  the  articles  that  had  been 
prepared  for  the  table.  The  great  novelty  of  this 
procedure  induced  me  to  ask  the  Colonel  how  the 
habit  originated.  He  replied  that,  some  years  ago, 
he  kept  a  hotel  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  enter- 
tained a  great  many  Members  of  the  Legislature, 
and  as  the  Members  could  7iot  read,  he  had  to  resort 
to  this  mcasifre — a  habit  which  he  had  since  carried 
out  from  choice. 


A  FRIEND  in  Missouri  writes  to  his  "  Dear  Old 
Drawer:" 

Old  Parson  Patton  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
preachers  who  are  guiltless  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
but  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  their  peculiar  way. 
He  lived  in  Central  Missouri  at  the  time  the  war 
broke  out,  was  a  stanch  Union  man,  and  the  "  right 
to  secede"  not  having  at  that  time  been  decided  by 
the  "  inexorable  logic  of  events,"  was  the  sul)jectof 
frequent  and  animated  discussion  between  the  Par- 
son and  old  Colonel  B ,  one  of  his  flock.     The 

Colonel  maintained  and  dogmaticalh'  decided  that 
the  right  of  secession  Avas  implied  if  not  expressed 
in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  not  "so  nominated  in  the 
bond,"  it  should  be.  The  Parson  was  called  to  of- 
ficiate when  Mary,  tlie  Colonel's  daughter,  proposed 
to  become  Mrs.  Eppei'son.  All  parties  were  ready 
on  the  floor.  The  Parson  (deviating  from  the  text) 
asked,  "Do  you,  Mr.  Epperson,  take  this  woman 
to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife,  to  love  and 
cherish,  "  etc.,  "as  long  as  it  suits  your  conven- 
ience?"     "Hold  on.   Parson!      What   is   that?" 

"Nothing,  Brother  B ,"  said  the  Parson;  "I 

am  only  putting  in  the  secession  clause!" 


The  Parson  was  engaged  in  a  social  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  Baptism,  when  the  Greek  word 
pu-Tu  was  mentioned.  He  acknowledged  his  ig- 
norance of  the  language,  but  said  he  had  a  Testa- 
ment in  some  such  lingo,  and  Avas  willing  to  hear 
the  disputed  verse  and  chapter  read  in  that.  It 
proved  to  be  in  German,  which  one  of  the  company 
read  aloud.  Parson  P.  waited  patiently  till  the 
chapter  was  ended,  and  then  said :  "Well,  my  dear 
friends,  that  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  the  word  of 
God,  but  it  don't  sound  a  bit  like  it.  Why,  breth- 
ren, if  I  was  tile  Recording  Angel,  and  a  man  said 
his  prayers  in  that  lingo,  I  should  be  just  as  like!}' 
to  charge  him  with  '  cussing^  as  to  credit  him  with 
a  prayer !" 


"  Do  not  take  that  egg.  The  ben  will  not  lay 
without  you  leave  one  egg  in  the  nest,"  said  a  mo- 
ther to  a  child  five  years  old.  "  Do  they  keep  the 
egg  for  a  pattern,  mother  ?"  asked  the  child. 


I  WAS  in  Grant's  army  (writes  a  soldier),  operat- 
ing against  Yicksburg.  M'Pherson  had  already 
crossed  the  river  near  Grand  Gulf,  and  in  action 
with  the  enemy  had  taken  quite  a  number  of  pris- 
oners. As  they  were  being  sent  to  Old  Camp,  at 
Young's  Point,  they  passed  our  division.     One  of 
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the  prisoners  -was  a  great,  raw-boned,  giant  sort  of 
a  fellow,  and  attracted  the  notice  of  all  us  "  Yanks." 
^lanv  were  the  remarks  made  to  him  of  both  a 
pleasant  and  an  insulting  nature,  but  he  seemed  in- 
dirtcrent  to  all.  When  just  opposite  where  I  was 
standing  the  prisoners  Avere  halted,  and  feeling  full 
of  fun  I  thought  I  would  have  some  sport  with  the 
fellow  above-mentioned.  Stepping  up  to  him,  fol- 
lowed by  quite  a  number  of  my  comrades,  I  said  : 
*'  IIow  are  you,  Johnny  ?  Where  you  going?" 
"Up  North,  you  old  fool,  where  all  Southern 
gentlemen  go  for  their  health  and  pleasure  in  the 
summer  time  !" 

The  "  laff"  was  on  me. 


A  Peekskiller  records  the  following  of  his  lit- 
tle people : 

We  are  blessed  with  a  helpmate  frugal,  not  parsi- 
monious. We  have  also  among  our  juvenile  treas- 
ures two  lords  of  creation — one  six,  the  other  three — 
the  elder  always  the  champion  of  the  younger,  and 
from  whose  acutely  generous  sensibilities  econom- 
ical edicts  ever  elicit  endless  eccentric  effusions. 
Upon  being  denied  the  privilege  of  playing  in  the 
slushy  snow  the  other  day,  the  two  in  solemn  con- 
clave assembled  in  the  corner  of  the  room  to  discuss 
their  wrongs.  ' '  Ed-dee,"  asked  the  3'ounger,  "  wh}'- 
mamma  not  let  us  go  out? — she  'fraid  we  cold?" 
"No,"  replied  Ed-dee,  emphatically,  with  a  rogu- 
ish look  at  the  maternal  deity,  "  she  'fraid  we  waste 
the,  snowV 


The  two  that  follow  arc  sent  as  specimens  of 
law  in  Arkansas : 

A  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  having  joined  the  army, 
leaving  his  Avife  in  Memphis,  was  surprised  on  his 
return,  at  the  expiration  of  thi*ee  j^ears,  to  find  that 
she  had  gone  to  St.  Louis.  FolloAving  her  thei-e, 
however,  the  lost  was  soon  found,  and  all  went  well 
until  she,  repi'esenting  in  glowing  terms  the  fat  liv- 
ing and  good  pay  afforded  by  Uncle  Sam's  Quarter- 
master's Department  at  De  Vails  Bluff,  Arkansas, 
he  proceeded  thither,  his  wife  bearing  him  compa- 
ny. But  scarcely  had  they  reached  there  before 
the  perfidious  woman  "  took  up  with  another  man," 
coqlly  informing  her  husband  that  she  had  married 
him  (Xo.  2)  during  his  (No.  I's)  absence.  Lidig- 
nant  at  such  treatment,  suit  by  No.  1  was  instituted, 
and  at  the  trial,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
following  remarkable  decision  was  rendered  by  the 
exponent  of  Coke  and  Blackstone  : 

"The  Court  decides  that  the  woman's  first  hus- 
band, being  her  husband,  can  not  testify  in  the  case ; 
therefore,  for  want  of  testimony,  the  Court  declares 
the  second  husband  the  woman's  lawful  husband !" 


My  own  experience  is  almost  as  "  rich  :" 
Doing  business  at  De  Vails  Bluff,  it  became 
necessary,  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  cause  the  arrest  of  a 
person  supposed  to  contemplate  absconding  without 
the  prcliminarv  of  paying  his  debts ;  therefore  I 
called  upon  Justice  S ,  and  after  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  statutes  "in  such  cases  made  and 
provided,"  a  writ  of  arrest  was  duly  issued  and  de- 
livered for  sen'ice  to  a  young  man  acting  as  deputy- 
constable,  with  whom  I  proceeded  in  search  of  the 
delinquent,  who,  found  and  arrested,  requested  to 
hear  the  substance  of  the  writ.  The  deputy,  how- 
ever, could  not  accommodate  him,  having,  as  he 
said,  "  never  learned  to  read."  This  was  a  back-set, 
and  the  debtor  refusing  to  have  any  one  else  to  read 
it,  we  were  compelled  to  again  seek  the  Justice  and 


report  the  facts,  but  on  reaching  his  office  the  regu- 
lar constable  was  found  in  attendance,  and  to  him 
the  document  was  accordingly  handed.  With  a 
triumphant  air  he  turned  to  the  debtor,  who  had 
followed  us,  and  clearing  his  voice  Avith  a  prepara- 
tory cough,  proceeded  to  read — no,  but  he  didn't! 
for  though  gravely  turning  it  over  and  over,  after 
considerable  stuttering  and  stammering,  he  burst 
out  with,  "Why,  Squire,  you  have  wTitten  this  so 
I  can't  read  it  myself!"  This  was  "a  stunner," 
and  the  dilemma  was  awkward,  but  the  objective 
party  in  the  case  kindlj^came  to  relieve  us  by  offer- 
ing to  consider  himself  arrested,  in  consideration  of 
which  act  of  charity  the  constable  took  him  out  to 
drink;  and  I,  after  strictly  cautioning  the  Squire 
not  to  take  any  but  responsible  parties  as  bonds- 
men, as  he  would  be  himself  liable,  left  the  case  to 
the  proper  development  of  time  and  the  law.  A 
few  days  afterAvard  I  Avas  notified  to  attend  the  trial 
of  the  case,  but  meeting  the  Squire  found  that  the 
bird  had  flown.  I  then  inquired  Avho  Avcnt  his  bond, 
and  tAvo  of  the  most  thoroughly  laAv-proof  individu- 
als in  the  place  were  named.  SomcAvhat  indignant, 
I  retorted  that  having  warned  him  of  his  responsi- 
bility, I  had  supposed  he  would  knoAv  better. 
"  Wa'al,"  he  replied,  "I  guess  you  can't  get  much 
out  of  me,  for  I  hain't  giv^e  any  bonds,  and  ain't 
worth  a  cent!"  This  capped  the  climax,  and  my 
prosecution  of  irresponsible  parties  there  and  then 
ended  at  once. 


A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  of  the  Drawer 
says : 

A  fcAv  days  after  Mr.  Johnson  A'etoed  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  bill  a  few  of  our  citizens  were  assem- 
bled in  an  up-toAvn  shoe-store  talking  it  over,  and 
expressing  their  opinions  as  to  Mr.  Johnson's  course. 

Adam  P interrupted  the  assembls^  by  stating 

"that  he  agreed  Avith  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  matter, 
and  thought  he  Avas  perfectly  right  in  A'etoing  the 
proposed  bill."  Being  asked  for  his  reasons,  he  re- 
plied "that  he  couldn't  see  Avhy  the  Government 
should  go  to  the  expense  of  giA'ing  eA'cry  nigger  a 
hureau^  because  all  he  cA'cr  kncAv  could  caiTy  their 
clothes  in  a  carptt-bag  /" 


Judge  P ,  of  Sj^racuse,  NeAV  York,  although 

dcA'^oted  to  Avhat  many  call  a  dry  profession,  never- 
theless has  a  high  appreciation  of  a  joke,  and  tells 
one  Avell.  The  Judge  is  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  able  mathematician.  On  a  recent  occasion 
he  Avas  endeavoring  to  perform  that  impossibility  of 
science — squaring  the  circle.  Of  course  he  soon  re- 
linquished so  hopeless  a  task;  but  his  friends,  Avill- 
ing  to  vex  him  by  recalling  the  Ansionary  scheme, 
Avere  constantly'  asking  the  question : 

"Judge,  have  you  squared  the  circle  yet?" 

At  last  he  surprised  one  of  them  b}^  answering, 
"Yes." 

"Why,  hoAv,  Judge?" 

' '  I  drove  a  four-inch  scantling  through  a  knot- 
hole!" 

Here  is  a  good  thing  that  I  Avill  tell  as  'twas 
told  to  me  : 

An  old  felloAV  in  a  neighboring  town,  who  is  orig- 
inal in  all  things,  especially  in  excessive  egotism 
and  profanity,  and  Avho  took  part  in  the  late  great 
rebellion,  Avasone  day  bloAvingin  the  village  tavern 
to  a  crowd  of  admiring  listeners,  and  boasting  of  his 
many  bloody  exploits,  Avhen  he  Avas  interrupted  by 
the  question: 
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"I  say,  old  Joe,  how  many  rebs  did  you  kill 
durint;  tho  war?" 

"  How  many  did  I  kill,  Sir?  horo  many  rebs  did 
I  kill  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  just  'zactly  hoio  many ; 
but  I  know  this  much — I  killed  as  many  o'  them  as 
they  did  o'  ?;ie/" 

TiiK  Gospel ^fe3senc/er,  published  at  Utica,  in  this 

State,  has  the  following  anecdote  of  Charley  Lamb, 

which  we  would  have  thought  too  irreverent  for 

the  Drawer  but  for  its  appearance  in  that  religious 

•^aper : 

At  a  dinner-table,  among  a  largo  number  of 
guests,  Charles  Lamb's  white  cravat  caused  a  mis- 
take to  be  made,  being  taken  for  a  clergyman,  and 
he  was  called  to  "say  grace."  Looking  up  and 
down  the  table,  ho  asked,  in  his  inimitable  lisping 
manner,  "Is  there  no  cl-cl-clergyman  present?" 
"No,  Sir,"  answered  a  guest.  "Th-tlien,"  said 
Lamb,  "let  us  thank  God." 


ILvprExixo  to  be  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
tho  7th  and  8th  of  January  last,  during  the  severe 
cold  weather,  I  heard  a  milk  peddler  thus  describ- 
ing the  extent  of  the  same  to  a  friend  :  "I  live  four 
miles  west  of  the  city,  and  it  was  so  cold  this  morn- 
ing when  I  went  out  to  milk  that  the  stream  froze 
from  the  cow  to  tlic  pail,  and  I  was  obliged  to  sell 
it  by  the  yard  !"  I  was  fully  convinced  that  it  Avas 
severe  when  I  learned  that  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated twenty-one  degrees  below  zero,  but  much 
more  so  when  ho  had  linished  his  story. 


ion  j'ou  are  well  qualified  to  do  us  a  like  service  in 
tho  same  "wav !" 


Every  one  who  has  ever  served  in  the  Old  Tenth 
Army  Corps  will  remember  that  accomplished  sol- 
dier. Colonel  George  F.  Towlc,  so  long  the  Inspect- 
or-General of  the  Corps.  The  Colonel,  under  a 
very  quiet  exterior,  concealed  a  most  determined 
character,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  official  du- 
ties was  especially  intolerant  of  all  who  evinced  any 
disposition  to  shirk  tlieir  work.  While  the  Tenth 
Corps  was  encamped  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  in  the 
summer  of  1864,  he  had  occasion  to  inspect  one  of 
the  brigades  of  "  hundred  days'  men"  doing  duty 
on  the  line  of  intrenchmcnts,  which  he  did  in  his 
usual  thorough  manner. 

During  the  inspection  the  brigade  commander 
was  continual  in  his  complaints  about  the  hard  na- 
ture of  the  duty  required  of  them.  "  They  did  not 
enlist  for  the  front,  but  to  guard  fortifications  at 
the  rear."  "They  did  not  like  fatigue  dutj' — the 
shovels  blistered  their  hands."  "Nor  to  go  on 
picket;  for  some  of  his  men  were  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  were  not  used  to  sleeping  out 
of  a  night."  "  They  could  not  got  any  butter,  and 
the  hard  tack  hurt  their  teeth."  "He  himself  had 
been  in  service  six  weeks,  and  never  had  a  fur- 
lough," etc.,  etc. ;  all  of  which  the  Colonel  heard 
in  grim  silence.  Finall}',  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  to  depart,  the  General,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  his  officers  and  men,  anxious  to  show  them  his 
zeal  in  making  their  hardships  known  at  head- 
quarters, appealingly  said:  "Now,  Colonel,  you 
have  seen  our  condition,  and  I  ask  j'ou  if  you  really 
believe  we  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  the  country 
here  up  to  the  front?" 

"  Well,  General,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "  since  yon 
ask  me,  I  will  say  that  I  do  believe  you  can  be  of 
some  service  here  ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  possibility, 
I  would  remind  you  that  tlie  cackling  of  geese  saved 
Rome  when  the  Gauls  assaulted  the  Capitol,  and 
should  Beauregard  assault  these  lines,  I  am  of  opin- 


I  A>i  under  obligations  to  the  Drawer  for  having 
preserved  many  really  beautiful  things  which  Avould 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  poem  below  (which 
I  wish  you  to  preserve)  has  been  credited  to  Charles 
Macka}',  and  was  printed  in  England  as  his.  It 
has  been  set  to  music  by  two  American  composers, 
one  of  Avhom,  by  implication  at  least,  claims  to  have 
written  the  words.  Tho  poem  was  written  by  IM. 
H.  Cobb,  an  American  journalist,  and  was  printed 
in  the  Tribune  about  ten  years  ago : 

THE  WOELD  WOULD  BE  THE  BETTER  FOR  IT. 

If  men  cared  less  for  waalth  and  fume, 

And  less  for  battle-fields  and  gloiy ; 
If  writ  in  human  hearts,  a  name 

Seemed  better  than  in  song  and  story; 
If  men  instead  of  nursing  pride 

Would  learn  to  hato  it  and  abhor  it ; 
If  more  relied  on  Love  to  guide, 

2'he  ivorld  would  be  the  better  for  it, 

If  men  dealt  less  in  stocks  and  lands. 

And  more  in  bonds  and  deeds  fraternal; 
If  Love's  work  had  more  willing  hands, 

To  link  this  world  to  the  supernal ; 
If  men  etored  up  Love's  oil  and  wine, 

And  on  brui.scd  human  hearts  would  pour  it; 
If  "^ yours"  and  "mine"  would  once  combine, 

The  ivorld  \coidd  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  more  would  act  the  play  of  life, 

And  fewer  f^poil  it  in  rchearr-al ; 
If  Bigotry  would  sheathe  its  knife 

Till  Good  became  more  universal; 
If  Custom,  gray  with  ages  grown, 

Had  fewer  blind  men  to  adore  it; 
If  talent  shone  for  Truth  alone, 

The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  men  were  wise  in  little  things — 

Atfecting  less  in  all  their  dealings — 
If  hearts  had  fewer  rusted  strings 

To  isolate  their  kindly  feelings; 
If  men,  when  Wrong  beats  down  the  Right, 

Would  strike  together  and  restore  it; 
If  Right  made  Might  in  every  fight. 

The  ivorld  would  be  the  better  for  it. 


Jacow  Brummkr,  a  Dutchman,  a  very  light- 
hearted  chap,  having  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
Volunteer  Artillery,  was  sent  to  tho  barracks  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  winter  of  18G4,  to  wait 
there  till  a  sufficient  number  of  recruits  were  en- 
rolled in  the  same  regiment  with  him,  to  be  then 
sent  to  Washington.  He  took  one  of  the  upper 
bunks  in  the  barracks  assigned  to  him  together 
with  a  friend,  and  they  spent  their  time  the  best 
way  they  could  with  smoking  and  drinking  lagcr- 
beer,  which  could  be  obtained  of  a  sutler  within  the 
pallisades  of  the  camp.  Things  went  on  well 
enough  till  their  money  gave  out,  when  one  even- 
ing Brummer  sold  his  shoes  to  one  of  the  numerous 
peddlers  about  the  camp,  and  with  the  money  pro- 
cured the  drinks  for  himself  and  his  friend.  But 
when  the  lager  was  gone  the  idea  pressed  upon 
Brummer's  mind  what  account  he  should  give  next 
morning  of  his  boots — though  he  was  not  studying 
long  when  an  idea  struck  him. 

In  the  next  bunk  to  him  Tedd}',  an  Irishman, 
had  put  up  his  quarters,  who  had  already  received 
part  of  his  bounty  and  bought  two  pairs  of  boots; 
he  had  one  pair  on  his  feet,  and  the  other  pair  with 
his  shoes  strapped  on  his  knapsack.      Teddy  had 
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tliat  same  day  been  visited  b}'  his  Avife,  and  having 
after  her  departure  drained  the  contents  of  an  inno- 
cent-lookin^^^  soda-water  bottle,  was  fast  asleep, 
sticking  his  feet  over  the  intervening  plank  into 
our  hero's  bunk,  whose  eyes  began  to  look  bright- 
er and  brighter  the  longer  they  looked  at  the  in- 
truders of  his  home.  The  temptation  seemed  strong; 
he  drew  out  his  knife  and  began,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  friend  (who  did  not  seem  to  see  the 
point),  to  cut  deliberatel}'^  the  initials  of  his  name, 
J.  B.,  under  both  soles  of  his  neighbor's  boots,  fill- 
ing up  the  fresh  cuts  with  dirt. 

The  next  morning  at  roll-call  he  took  his  place  in 
front  of  his  bunk,  but  minus  boots;  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officer  of  the  day  was  soon  called  to  the 
fact  b}'  the  tittering  of  the  boys  near  him,  and  stern- 
ly looking  at  him,  asked:  "What  has  become  of 
your  boots?"  Brummer  answered:  "They  were 
stolen  last  night;"  and  the  officer  immediately  in- 
stituted a  search.  His  attention  was  soon  called  b}' 
one  of  the  searching  party  to  the  boots  lying  in 
Teddy's  bunk,  and  calling  for  the  owner,  Teddy 
stepped  forward  and  claimed  them.  The  officer 
then  asked  Brummer  if  these  were  the  boots  he  had 
lost,  to  which  he  answered  No ;  but  pointing  at  his 
adversary's  feet,  exclaimed:  "Tliose  boots  look 
mightily  like  mine,  and  if  you  only  let  me  look  at 
the  bottom  of  them,  where  my  name  is  cut  in,  I  can 
make  sure!"  Teddy's  wrath  was  great  when  he 
heard  himself  thus  accused  of  theft.  He  finall}'- 
pulled  off  his  boots — but  lo  !  there  were  the  letters 
J.  B.  plainly  cut  in  both  soles.  Teddy,  now  dumb 
with  astonishment,  had  to  give  up  the  boots,  and 
showing  strong  inclinations  to  fight,  Avas  marched 
off  to  the  guard-house.  The  boots  were  now  hand- 
ed to  Brummer,  and  he  hastened  to  put  them  on, 
but  tried  in  vain.  The  boots  were  worn  by  a  man 
measuring  five  feet  five  inches — were  No.  7 ;  and 
the  smallest  that  Brum.mer — who  measured  six  feet 
one  inch — could  get  on  was  No.  11. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  observed  by  the  offi- 
cer, who  now  began  to  view  the  case  in  a  different 
light.  Brummer  was  closely  questioned ;  and  see- 
ing himself  detected  pleaded  guilty,  and  acknowl- 
edged how  he  had  done  the  trick.  Brummer  only 
escaped  punishment  by  being  that  day  sent  to  the 
front. 

In  a  small  town  in  Northern  Indiana  an  attorney 

bj'  the  name  of  H was  arguing  a  question  before 

Judge "C ,  after  the  Court  had  plainly  intimated 

its  view  of  the  matter.  H persisted  in  his  re- 
marks ;  and  the  Judge,  who  was  in  a  hurry  at  the 
time,  said: 

"The  Court  has  made  up  its  mind  on  that  sub- 
ject; if  you  don't  think  it  is  right,  you  can  take  it 
up  to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  have  the  decision  re- 
versed." 

"  If  this  is  not  a  Court  of  Errors,"  was  the  repl}^, 
"  I  would  like  to  know  where  3'ou  would  find  it !" 


Another  'lawyer,  of  fluid  tendencies,  was  dis- 
cussing some  fine  point  of  law,  and  getting  out 
of  patience  at  the  inability  of  the  Court  to  take  his 
own  view  of  it,  said  the  intellect  of  the  Court  was 
so  dark  a  flash  of  lightning  could  not  penetrate  it. 
The  Ju(lgc  being  a  new-comer,  and  not  knowing 
the  peculiarities  and  failings  of  the  man,  imposed  a 
severe  punishment  on  him  for  contempt  of  court. 
Some  of  the  lawyer's  friends  stated  the  case  to  his 
Honor,  and  the  punishment  was  remitted  on  the 
condition  that  he  shoidd  publicly  apologize  to  the 


Court.    He  was  accordingly  brought  up  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  made  amends  b}'-  sa^'ing: 

"  I  regret  ver\'-  much  that  I  said,  in  the  beat  of 
the  moment,  that  the  intellect  of  the  Court  was  so 
dark  lightning  could  not  penetrate  it.  I  guess  it 
could ;  it  is  a  very  penetratiucj  thing P^ 


Judge  II ,  of  Northwestern  Illinois,  tells  the 

following  story  of  his  earl}'  practice : 

Soon  after  I  commenced  the  practice  of  law  I  was 
engaged  in  trying  a  small  matter  of  accounts  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  another  young  lawyer  being 
employed  on  the  other  side.  There  was  not  much 
to  be  said,  it  is  true ;  and  about  the  time  we  got 
through  with  the  testimony  I  noticed  the  Justice 
figuring  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  writing  in  the 
docket.  As  soon  as  the  last  witness  was  through 
I  got  up  to  argue  ni}'  side  of  the  case.  The  Court, 
who  was  of  a  thirst}"-  temperament,  got  up,  and  as 
he  left  the  bench  said,  coolly:  "Young  men,  you 
can  go  on  with  your  arguments ;  I  will  be  in  pretty 
soon.  The  judgment  is  fifty  dollars  !"  We  didn't 
proceed. 

The  following  hand-bill  was  posted  up  in  a  small 
village  hotel  near  Lyons,  Illinois,  Avhere  the  "lec- 
ture and  supper"  w^ere  delivered.  Is  this  combina- 
tion of  the  real  and  ideal  a  Boston  importation  ? 

LYONS  YOUNG  MEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

LECTURE   BY 

At  Lyons,  Monday  Evening,  January  22. 
Subject— "5'OCiylL  AlMSy 
Sleighing  Parties  from  a  distance  will  be  received  at  tlie 
Clinton  House,  where  Oyster  Siq)2}6r  and  3[usic  -will  be 
•waiting  for  Guests  after  nine  o'clock. 

Tickets  for  Lecture  and  Supper  $1  each. 
C:^"  Team  Accommodations  may  be  had  at  the  various 
Stables  in  the  City. — (Music  Extra.) 


We  have  some  rousing  snow-drifts  up  here  in  Os- 
wego County.  Some  of  them  are  reported  to  have 
very  ancient  foundations.  Our  seasons  are  known 
to  be  long,  cold  winters,  and  short,  hot  summers. 
A  carriage-wheel  is  seldom  seen  or  wished  for,  as 
the  following  will  illustrate : 

One  man  riding  along  obsen-es  man  No.  2  dig- 
ging in  the  snow  at  what  looked  to  him  like  a  well. 
Being  a  stranger,  and  therefore  a  little  curious,  he 
inquired  the  object  of  this  excavation.  "  Wa'al, 
you  see,  I'm  making  a  little  eye-water,  and  I  am 
digging  after  some  snow  seven  years  old.  They 
say  that's  a  little  the  best !" 


In  a  recently-published  English  work  there  are 
some  little  incidents  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Charles 
Lamb  which  maybe  new  and  interesting  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  that  unique  and  pleasant  man. 

All  particulars  about  Lamb's  home  and  house- 
hold are  interesting.  For  a  long  time  he  had  sub- 
missively endured  the  rule  of  a  sort  of  housekeeper, 
"Becky" — a  true  specimen  of  the  old-servant  tyr- 
anny ;  and  who,  having  a  thorough  contempt  for 
the  "ways"  of  bookish  men,  affected  to  control  the 
wiiole  house  in  matters  of  the  world.  Yet  she  was 
faithful,  and  stood  between  them  and  tradesmen's 
extortions ;  for  Lamb  had  a  theory  that  it  was  only 
fair  to  bakers,  butchers,  etc.,  to  pay  for  what  the 
house  ought  to  consume,  not  for  what  it  did  con- 
sume. When  she  left  her  situation  to  be  married, 
Lamb  was  rather  disgusted  with  her  placid  and  sub- 
missive successor.      "She  is  less  than  a  cat,"  he 
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said,  "and  just  better  tlian  a  deal  dresser."  "  With 
all  her  airs, "  he  says  of  liocky,  "  she  was  yet  a  home 
[liccc  of  furniture — a  record  of  better  days." 

The  following  note,  addressed  to  a  gentleman 
with  whom  Lamb  and  his  sister  were  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  dining,  is  characteristic : 

"Dkar  Sir, — If  convenient,  will  yon  give  us  house-room 
on  Sunday  next?  I  can  sleep  any  where?  If  any  other 
Sunday  suits  you  bettei',  pray  let  me  know.  We  were 
talking  of  roast  sliouldor  of  mutton  and  onion  sauce  ;  but 
I  scorn  to  prescribe  to  the  hospitalities  of  mine  host." 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Lamb  on  one  occasion  to  a 
friend,  "the  best  acid  is  assiduity.''^ 

The  "dipping"  story,  as  illustrative  of  Lamb's 
stammer,  is  well  known  :  "I  am  to  be  d-d-dipped — " 
he  said  to  the  bathing-men.  "All  right.  Sir  !"  and 
he  was  plunged  forthwith.  He  came  up  gasping. 
"I  am  to  be  di-di-ppc-d — "  and  he  went  doAvn 
again.  The  third  time  he  got  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence out — "  only  once  !" 

On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  to  meet  at  dinner  a 
poet,  whose  friend  had  submitted  some  newly-pub- 
rLshcd  verses  to  bis  inspection.  The  poems  were 
shown  to  Lamb  a  little  before  the  authoi*'s  arrival. 
When  he  came  he  proved  to  be  empty  and  conceited. 
During  dinner  Lamb  f  11  into  the  drollery  of  say- 
ing, now  and  again:  "That  reminds  me  of  some 
verses  I  wrote  when  I  was  very  young,"  and  then 
would  quote  a  line  or  two  which  he  recollected  from 
the  gentleman's  book,  to  the  hitter's  amazement  and 
indignation.  Lamb,  immensely  diverted,  capped 
it  all  by  introducing  the  first  lines  of  "  Paradise 
Lost" — "  Of  man's  first  disol)e(lionce" — as  also  writ- 
ten by  himself,  which  actually  brought  the  gentle- 
man on  his  feet,  bursting  with  rage,  lie  said  he 
had  sat  by  and  allowed  liis  own  "little  verses"  to 
be  taken  without  protest,  but  he  could  not  endure 
to  sec  INIilton  pillaged. 

Not  for  from  the  village  of  INIcxico,  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  resides  a  good-natui'cd,  joke-loving  doc- 
tor, whom  we  will  call  I) .     An  old  man  of  his 

acquaintance  was  having  some  manner  of  trouble 
with  his  head,  which  impaired  his  hearing,  for  the 
relief  of  which  he  had  unsuccessftllly  applied  many 
remedies.  At  last,  hearing  or  dreaming  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  kerosene,  he  pours  into  his 
ear  a  few  drops,  which  of  course  inflamed  and  burned 
it,  making  the  matter  still  worse  Ijccoming  a  lit- 
tle frightened,  he  rushes  to  Doctor  D and  in- 
forms him  of  histroul)les,  telling  him  what  remedies 
he  had  applied,  and  the  disastrous  result.  The  Doc- 
tor heard  his  storj--,  then,  after  a  short  pause,  asked  : 
"You  poured  kerosene  into  your  ear,  did  you,  and 
it  inflamed  it  ?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  response.  "  Then 
put  in  a  wick  and  bin-n  it  out!" 


Little  Allik,  only  four  j'cars  old,  can  talk 
plainly  enough  when  she  chooses ;  but  eveiy  little 
Avhila  she  has  a  curious  freak  of  pretending  to  talk 
like  a  bab}'-. 

"/'ease,  mamma,  may  I  have  some  TceameV 
said  she,  at  the  tea-table  one  night. 

"  Say  cream,  my  dear;  do  not  say  heamc;  it  is 
not  correct  to  talk  so." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  talk  correct,"  returned 
Miss  Allie  ;  "  I  want  to  talk  jj'^-culiar  P' 


Allik,  like  all  children,  is  very  imitative.  She 
has  been  taken  to  church  two  or  three  times,  and 
there  watches  intently  every  thing  she  sees;  and 
when  she  comes  home  she  has  a  little  mimic  church 


all  by  herself — singing,  praying,  and  preaching 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  She  is  fond  of 
taking  the  Bible  and  pretending  to  read  from  it, 
using  in  ready  succession  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Avords  which  she  has  picked  up.  Sometimes  these 
words  are  very  judiciously  arranged,  she  having 
some  idea  of  the  people  in  the  Bible,  from  having 
heard  stories  about  them.  The  other  da}'  she  took 
a  little  Prayer  Book  that  she  has  a  ftincy  for,  and 
read  from  it,  slowly  and  distinctly: 

"And  Abraham   disobeyed  the   Lord,  and  the 
Lord  whipped  Abraham !" 


A  SINGING  DITTY. 

Some  f=ing  for  love;   some  sing  for  gain; 
Some  sing  to  lull  another's  pain  ; 
I've  sung  bccauHO  you  asked  mc  to, 
But  surely  that's  not  *' something  new." 

Some  sing  for  grief,  and  Konie  for  joy; 
Some  sing  to  plca.sc,  some  to  annoy ;    , 
Some  of  you  sing  because  you  ought  to 
Practice  the  scales  your  teacher  taujjht  you. 

The  young  lady  nt  the  piano-forte 
Sings  till  her  listening  lover's  caught ; 
And  gentlemen  with  "  light  guitars" 
Sing  late  at  night  beneath  the  stars. 

Some  sing  to  stop  uneasy  thinking; 
Sonic  only  si:ig  when  they've  been  drinking; 
And  then  to  give  the  neighbors  warning 
They're  up,  and  "  won't  go  home  till  morning." 

Some  sing  to  please  a  haughty  lady, 
And  some  to  ease  a  naughty  baby ; 
Some  sing  f>r  spite;  some  sing,  like  boys, 
For  mere  delight  of  making  noise. 

Some  idle  people  sing  because 

They've  nothing  else  on  earth  to  do ; 

And  some  folks  make  an  awful  noise, 
And  think  that  they  are  singing  tool 


Some  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  introduction 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Road  through  that  portion  of 
Illinois  known  as  "  Egypt,"  an  honest  countrA'man, 
who  had  lived  some  forty  years  or  thereabout  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  the 

"kcrs,"  was  appointed  station-agent  at  C ,  one 

of  those  little  out-of-the-way  places  where,  as 
Dickens  says,  "  no  one  could  by  any  possibility  want 
to  get  offer  on."     On  receiving  his  instructions  he 

was  told,  among  other  things,  that  as  C was 

merely  a  "flag  station,"  trains  would  stop  onh' 
when  some  one  wished  to  get  off  or  on ;  and  that  if 
he  wanted  to  stop  any  train  he  must  "  flag"  it. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment,  accordingh',  as 
the  "mail"  came  thundering  on,  he  placed  the 
magic  red  flag  in  position — the  signal  to  stop. 

As  the  car  drew  up  to  the  station  the  conductor 
jumped  off  on  the  platform,  with  his  accustomed 
"All  aboard!"  at  the  same  time  asking  if  there 
were  "any  passengers  to  get  on?" 

"  Wa'al,  not  as  I  knows  of,"  was  the  puzzled 
agent's  reply. 

"Then  what  did  you  stop  the  train  for .?"  shouted 
the  irate  conductor. 

"  I  didn't  know  but  some  un  might  want  to  get 
ojf.'"  said  the  obliging  "agent"  in  a  conscious  tone 
of  injured  innocence. 

While  a  prosecution  in  P ,  Ohio,  for  grand 

larceny  was  proceeding,  a  few  days  since,  the  attor- 
ney for  the  State  insisted  upon  a  conviction  with 
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some  force.  He  was  answered  by  the  attorney  for 
the  defense  with  an  appeal  for  mercy,  and  was  then 
denounced  for  his  blood-thirstiness  in  the  following 
language:  "The  Stiite  insists  upon  a  conviction. 
Thev  want  the  last  pound  of  flesh  ;  not  only  the 
pound  of  flesh,  but  the  blood  that  must  come  ^rith 
it,  as  Shylock  did  in  the  case  of  Hamlet  I" 


Caitain  Bor.nY  "Wiiitk,  an  old  East  India 
trader,  was  a  bull-dog  of  a  sailor,  and  would  trounce 
any  of  his  men  when  they  displeased  him.  ]\Iy 
grandfather  knew  him  well,  and  used  to  tell  of  him 
whipping  his  first-mate  for  some  imaginary  ofl"ense, 
fastening  him  up  in  the  ship's  large  hen-coop,  and 
there  feeding  him  daily  through  the  slats — calling 
out,  as  he  put  the  victuals  in,  "Chook,  chook, 
chook  !"  Arrived  at  Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware, 
the  mate  entered  suit,  gained  his  case,  and  received 
before  the  whole  court  considerable  damages  in  gold 
and  silver  coin.  As  the  plaintiff  gathered  the  coin 
quietly  in  his  palm,  amidst  the  silence  of  the  court 
and  the  deep  curses  of  the  defeated  Captain,  he 
called  out,  as  each  piece  came  ofFthe  table,  "Chook, 
chook,  chook!"  You  may  imagine  the  gravity  of 
the  court  after  that. 

OxE  of  our  "  Justices"  received  notice  from  the 
United  States  Deputy  Assessor  that  he  must  take 
out  a  license  as  a  "conveyancer,"  as  he  had  violated 
the  law.  The  "Justice"  went  to  "his  lawj-er'  in 
alarm,  and  stated  his  case,  adding:  "I  have  had 

nothing  to  do  with  conveying  passengers.     T 

&  Co.  are  the  only  persons  doing  a  '  staging'  busi- 
ness in  town!" 


Here  is  a  caution  to  those  who  send  comic  Val- 
entines : 

On  the  14th  of  February  last  I  sent  to  a  "gay 
and  festive"  youth  in  Ohio  a  life-like  and  highly- 
colored  picture  of  a  donkey's  head.  Under  the  pic- 
ture was  written  :  "  Thou  art  beside  thyself."  I 
thought,  of  course,  he  would  see  the  point,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  joke  on  him.  Alas  !  he  saw  be- 
3^ond  the  point,  and  the  joke's  on  me,  as  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a  letter  just  received  fiom  him  will 
show: 

•■^Deab  Sib, — Yours  of  the  14th  is  at  hand;  also  the 
photograph  so  long  expected.  On  comparing  it  with  the 
picture  of  you  already  in  my  possession  I  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  it  an  excellent  likeness,  and,  as  a  work  of  art, 
one  that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  executor.  Yet  I  am 
surprised  that,  with  all  your  impudence,  you  are  unable 
to  stand  before  the  machine  without  a  touch  of  what  is 
called  the  '  photographic  grin!'  " 


A  FRIEND  in  San  Francisco  writes : 

An  article  in  your  January'  Number  concerning 
typographical  errors  and  misprints,  reminds  me  of 
a  certain  phase  of  my  literary  experience  which 
may  interest  your  readers.  It  was  my  fortune  once 
to  be  installed  in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  a  country 
newspaper  during  the  absence  of  its  regular  editor. 
Our  typographical  force  was  small  and  of  local  or- 
igin. One  day  I  was  called  upon  to  write  the  obit- 
uary of  the  belle  of  an  adjacent  town,  who  had  died 
deeply  lamented  by  the  social  circle  of  which  she 
was  the  life  and  beauty.  I  wrote  what  I  conceived 
to  be  an  affecting  and  pious  tribute ;  among  other 
things  detailed  the  circumstances  of  her  last  illness, 
and  dwelt  tenderly  upon  her  dying  injunction  that 
no  formal  monument  sh.ould  be  placed  above  her 
grave,  but  a  plain  slab  with  the  simple  inscription : 
"  Mary."    On  reading  the  proof  of  my  article,  how- 


ever, I  became  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  her 
Christian  name,  and  hurriedly  ran  my  pencil  through 
it  as  a  preliminary  to  correction.  One  of  the  towns- 
folk dropping  in  at  that  moment  assured  me  that 
the  young  girl's  name  vas  "Mary,"  and  I  accord- 
ingly dotted  a  line  below  the  erased  word,  writing  in 
the  margin  of  the  proof  the  usual  direction,  "Stet"" 
(Let  it  stand).  My  sagacious  foreman  seldom  gave 
me  revises,  but  assured  me  in  this  instance  that  the 
proof  was  duly  corrected.  I  was  somewhat  as- 
tonished the  next  morning  on  learning  from  the 
paper  that  the  dying  girl  had  requested,  as  a  last 
favor,  that  upon  her  tomb-stone  should  be  placed 
"the  simple  inscription,  'Stet!'"  It  availed  me 
nothing  that  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  the  tearful 
but  indignant  parents  that  the  mistake,  after  all, 
was  not  so  very  bad.  Many  of  the  people  believed 
that  I  had  actually  attempted  to  improve  the  poor 
girl's  dying  injunction  with  "  my  college  lingo." 


In  the  conventional  sense  I  was  not  "  happy"  in 
my  obituaries.  I  was  never  asked  to  write  anoth- 
er, but  when  the  next  decease  occun*ed  in  Slum- 
gullion  an  obituary  suitably  prepared  was  sent  to 
me  for  publication  by  a  disconsolate  widower.  It 
was  constructed  according  to  the  usual  formula 
which  distinguishes  that  class  of  composition,  and 
suitably  garnished  with  diluted  sentiment  and 
Scriptural  quotation.  I  handed  it  over  to  the  print- 
er without  comment  or  correction.  On  looking 
over  the  proof,  however,  I  perceived  that  the  lady 
was  spoken  of  as  having  been  "  remarkable  for  her 
chastity."  As  this  was  evidenth'-  intended  to  be 
"charity,"  and  not  a  malicious  slur  on  the  fair  fame 
of  the  rest  of  the  village,  I  underlined  the  obnox- 
ious word,  made  an  interrogation  point  in  the  mar- 
gin, and  sent  the  proof  to  the  bereaved  husband, 
with  the  request  that  he  should  return  it  diiectly  to 
the  printer  after  making  his  corrections.  Other  en- 
gagements kept  me  away  from  the  office  until  after 
the  SlamguUion  Tndependcnt  had  gone  to  press.  The 
next  morning  a  zealous  friend  called  upon  me  at  an 
earh^  hour,  and  imparted  the  pleasing  information 
that  the  bereaved  husband  was.  in  the  local  dialect, 
"  hunting  me."  "You  see,"  added  my  sympathiz- 
ing friend,  "the  old  fool  can't  take  a  joke,  and  he 
swears  he'll  have  your  life." 

"  But  I  haven't  joked  with  him !"  I  began,  in 
amazement. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say'that  ^-ou  meant  that  for 
good  ?"  said  my  friend,  with  some  concern  depicted 
on  his  face. 

' '  Meant  what .'  For  goodness'  sake  what  do  you 
mean?" 

"Why,  that  joke  on  Follinsbee's  wife!  You 
see,"  he  continued,  confidentially,  "the  innocent 
old  ass  thought  every  thing  of  old  Suke  Follinsbee, 
and  that  air  dig  of  j-ours  in  the  paper  rather  got 
him.  It  was  pretty  rough  on  Suke  too,  but  it  was 
very  good!     He!  he!" 

I  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hand  and  ran  my 
eye  rapidh--  over  the  obituary-.  It  had  never  been 
corrected.  But  as  it  went  on  to  recount  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased,  it  seemed  that  the  ingenious  printer 
had  seen  fit  to  interpolate  my  query  as  an  editorial 
doubt  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  the  esteemed  Mrs. 
Follinsbee,  and  she  was  spoken  of  as  having  been 
"  remarkable  for  her  chastity.''  (J^ 


Tin-:  typographical  force  of  the  Independent,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  was  extremely  sensitive  of  its 
honor — a  fact  which  Avas  made  apparent  to  me  at 
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Christmas-time.  I  had  written  the  usual  holiday 
editorial,  and  having  had  occasion  to  repeat  the 
■word  "  Christmas"  frequently,  I  made  the  usual 
abbreviation  in  my  copy — "Xmas."  I  was  some- 
what indignant  at  finding  this  abbrevirted  form  re- 
tained in  the  proof  wherever  it  had  occurred.  I 
daslied  iny  pencil  through  the  X's,  wrote  the  correct 
word  in  the  margin,  and  returned  the  proof.  The 
revise  exhibited  the  X's  unaltered.  Somewhat  an- 
grily I  summoned  the  printer,  and  pointing  to  the 
proof,  demanded  why  it  had  not  been  corrected. 
A  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind.  "Why, 
blame  my  skin  ef  that  ain't  the  worst  thing  yet ! 
You  see,  I  thought  them  X's  was  mighty  foolisli 
any  how;  but  when  you  writ  them  words  up  there 
I  thought  you  was  just  cussiii!" 

Slinngallion  now  owns  two  newspapers,  and  its 
tj^pographical  force  is  greatl}^  enlarged. 


Ax  Episcopal  clergyman  sends  the  next  two* 
Our  Bishop  is  one  of  those  men  of  eminent  ability 
whose  geniality  of  disposition  makes  them  pleasant 
companions,  at  the  same  time  detracting  nothing 
from  the  dignity  of  their  official  acts.  lie  was 
staying  one  evening  with  Dr.  Kirkton,  previous  to 
an  ordination  to  be  held  in  the  Doctor's  church,  and 
the  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  some  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  he  observed  that  although  he  himself  was 
not  decidedly  little,  yet  when  he  was  at  home  at 
his  father's  he  was  always  called  "Little  Benny," 
his  name  being  Benjamin.  He  ascribed  this  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  family  were  generally  large, 
and  that  some  of  his  ancestors  were  of  gigantic 
size — a  proof  of  which  was  preserved  in  the  family 
in  the  shape  of  a  colossal  pair  of  shoes  which  had 
once  belonged  to  one  of  them.  Tluit  the  present 
solid  figure  and  venerated  character  of  the  Bishop 
had  a  personal  identity  with  the  Little  Benny  of  boy- 
hood years  seemed  to  strike  the  fancy  of  ^Irs.  K., 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  Avitticism  by  her. 
After  the  ordination,  the  next  day,  the  Bishop  and 
the  newly-ordained  clergy  dined  at  Dr.  K.'s.  The 
Bishop's  humor  was  excited  by  the  unusual  names 
of  the  new  parsons.  There  was  a  Jonas,  a  Joel,  and 
an  Amos  among  them.  Accordingly  he  remarked 
that  "it  was  not  ever}'  one's  privilege  to  sit  down 
in  such  a  company  of  the  Prophets.  Here  we  have," 
said  he,  "Joel  and  Amos  and  Jonas  !"  His  humor 
had  onh'  half  time  to  make  itself  felt  when  Mrs. 
K.  retorted  upon  him,  "And  tfiei'e  is  Little  Benja- 
min, their  Ruler!" — bearing  a  double  allusion  to 
"  Little  Benny"  and  the  "  Little  Benjamin"  of  the 
Sixty-eighth  Psalm.  The  laugh  which  followed 
was  relished  by  none  more  than  by  the  Bishop 
himself. 


TiiK  Rev.  Mr.  Oilman  is  vain  of  his  pei*son,  as 
Avell  as  something  of  a  demagogue  in  his  preaching, 
and  is  in  consequence  distasteful  to  some  of  his 
clerical  brethren.  One  of  them  tells  this  story  of 
him: 

Oilman  was  staying  overnight  with  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Kirkton,  and  rising  in  the  morning  he  proceeded, 
as  was  his  custom  in  the  course  of  his  toilet,  to 
brush  his  hair  with  two  brushes,  flourishing  both 
hands  simultaneously,  right  and  left,  and  with  spe- 
cial vehemence  upon  the  back  of  his  head.  Dr.  K. 
has  a  fine  little  boy,  Johnny.  Johnny  perceiving 
Oilman's  bedroom  door  ajar,  quietly  walked  in.  and 
witnessing  the  (to  him)  novel  capillary  performance, 
commenced  inquiries.     But  I  must  premise  that  a 


few  d  lys  before  a  little  house-dog,  a  great  fiivorite 
of  Johnny's,  had  undergone  treatment  for  fleas,  the 
hostler  having  moistened  him  in  a  tub  of  soap-suds, 
and,  to  insure  a  remedy,  had  brushed  it  well  in  with 
a  horse-brush.  This  operation  was  fresh  in  John- 
ny's mind.  Accordingly  he  puts  the  question: 
"Mr.  Oilman,  why  do  you  use  two  brushes  when 
you  brush  your  hair?  My  pa  uses  only  one."  Oil- 
man, perplexed  at  this  unexpected  instance  of  ju- 
venile impertinence,  stammered  out  the  repl}' : 
"  Well,  I  don't  know."  Johnny,  in  his  simplicity', 
being  perfectly  sure  it  was  another  case  of  fleas, 
quickly  supplies  him  with  the  information:  "I 
know  what  it's  for,  INIr.  Oilman;  it's  to  brush  out 
the  fleas  ! "  Oilman  can  not  bear  the  sight  of  John- 
ny ever  since. 

If  there  is  room  in  the  Drawer  for  the  following, 
it  ma}'  be  of  some  satisfaction  to  the  "  Old  Cap"  to 
know  that  his  signature  on  the  "fly-leaf"  of  "an- 
other Special  Report"  is  not  the  worst  mistake  ever 
made  in  a  military  office  : 

While  stationed  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  in 
1863, 1  Avas  employed  in  the  Adjutant's  office.  One 
morning,  among  the  papers  laid  on  the  Adjutant's 
desk  for  his  attention  and  signature,  was  a  notice 
from  the  post  hospital  that  one  of  the  patients  had 
died,  so  that  the  necessary  orders  might  be  given 
for  burial.  When  the  papers  Avere  returned  to  one 
of  the  clerks  he  Avas  much  surprised  to  find  that,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  detail  of  a  funeral  escort  for  our 
deceased  comrade,  that  the  notice  Avas  boldly  in- 
dorsed in  red  ink  (as  Avas  customary  to  indorse  pass- 
es): "Approved,  by  order  of  General  BroAvn. — Joiix 
MosELY,  Post  Adjutant." 


A  Little  Rockeu,  in  Arkansas,  Avritcs  to  the 
DraAver : 

Our  Adjutant-General  had  a  contraband  whose 
duty  it  Avas  to  build  fires  in  a  stoA'e  in  the  Adju- 
tant's room.  It  happened  one  morning  that  the 
Adjutant  aAvokc  in  time  to  see  "  Tom"  experiment 
at  fire-building.  Tom's  knoAvledge  of  matches  for 
making  fires  Avas  rather  limited.  So  he  Avaited 
for  a  "  brand"  or  shovel  of  coals  from  some  earlier 
riser.  The  morning  in  question  he  put  his  half- 
black  coals  in  the  stove,  and,  putting  on  the  Avood, 
stepped  back  about  three  feet,  and  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  in  a  stooping  posture,  Avith  lips  ex- 
panded, commenced  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  por- 
poise. Finding  his  coals  disappearing  Avith  his 
Avind,  he  took  up  the  shoA^el  and  returned  for  more. 
When  he  returned  the  Adjutant,  to  show  him  hoAv  to 
make  a  fire  Avithout  the  use  of  coals,  jumped  up, 
seized  the  shovel  and  dashed  the  coals  in  the  fur- 
ther end  or  the  stove,  then  took  a  match  and  some 
Avaste-paper  and  soon  had  a  fire,  Tom's  eyes  ex- 
pressed perfect  astonishment,  but,  to  the  Adjutant's 
inquiry,  "  thought  he  kncAv  hoAv  to  make  a  fire  noAv." 
The  next  morning  the  Adjutant  had  a  specimen  of 
the  aptness  of  his  pupil.  The  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Tom  and  the  shovel  of  coals,  which  he  delib- 
erately thrcAv  into  the  back  part  of  the  stoA'e,  then 
lighted  a  match  and  built  a  fire  as  he  had  seen  the 
Adjutant  do ! 


Mr.  S- 


was  largeh'  indebted  to  Mr.  H- 


Avhose  only  security  Avas  in  a  mortgage  on  three  or 
four  factories.     Learning  one  morning  that  all  had 

been  laid  in  ashes  the  night  before,  Mr.  H . 

with  lightning-like  rapidity,  by  aid  of  the  telegraph, 
caused  attachments  by  trustee  process  to  be  levied 
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on  several  offices  in  distant  counties  having  policies 
of  insurance  on  the  property. 

An  interview  bet-\veen  creditor  and  debtor  soon 
followed,  when  the  latter  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  absurdit}'  and  useless  expense  of  the 
suits,  advising  their  immediate  withdrawal,  which 
not  being  assented  to,  remarked :  "  You  had  better 
advise  with  an  intelligent  attorney  of  the  city;  I 
tell  you  3'ou  can  not  hold."  The  creditor  imme- 
diately conferred  with  his  attorney,  who  gave  him 
his  opinion  instanter.  On  tlio  debtor's  second  call 
the  creditor  informed  him  that  he  had  "advised 
with  his  attorne}',  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  opinion,  and  should  hold  on." 
Unable  to  collect  any  portion  of  his  insurance  until 
these  suits  were  withdrawn,  tlie  debtor  concluded 
to  pay  the  claim,  some  $20,000;  and  having  done 
so,  and  received  the  necessary  releases,  said  to  his 
late  creditor,  "I  suppose  j'ou  arc  satisfied  now?" 
''Certainly,  and  always  am  when  I  receive  my 
dues."  "Now,"  continued  the  otlicr,  "  Avhat  fool  of 
a  lawyer  told  you  j^our  attachments  were  good, 
and  would  hold?"  "No  one."  "Didn't  j'ou  tell 
me  so?"  "  No,  Sir."  "  What  did  you  tell  me  ?" 
"That  I  had  advised  with  my  attorney;  that  he 
gave  me  his  opinion  instanter;  tliat  I  was  satisfied 
as  to  its  correctness,  and  should  not  withdraw." 
"Well,  what  did  he  tell  you?"  "'Jhat  my  suits 
were  not  worth  a  snap  of  my  finger,  and  that  the 
Court  would  dismiss  them  as  soon  as  readied ;  and, 
as  I  told  you,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  opinion !" 

We  have  here  a  letter  from  Middletown,  Ken- 
tucky : 

Dear  Drawer, — There  have  been  a  number  of 
anecdotes  lying  loose  in  the  Balaam  basket  of  mem- 
or}^,  which  I  have  often  thought  would  do  to  ])atch 
Drawers  with,  and  have  intended  to  send  them  to 
you,  but  have  neglected  it  in  that  careless,  putting- 
ofF  way  men  have. 

You  knew  Mr.  Allen,  the  artist,  a  man  of  genius 
and  generosity  unexcelled.  In  his  lifetime  he  used 
to  assemble  at  his  house,  that  overlooks  the  metro- 
politan splendors  of  Rollington,  Kentuck}'-,  a  good- 
ly gathering  of  guests,  who  smoked  long-handled 
pipes,  made  bad  puns,  asked  unanswerable  conun- 
drums, and  in  a  generally  jolly  way  made  much  of 
one  another.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Noble  But- 
ler, the  grammarian,  was  one  of  the  party,  and  the 
artist  had  placed  in  his  hands,  for  a  subcrcnative 
smoke,  a  Turkish  pipe  called  a  hooJcak.  When  it 
came  to  the  Professor's  turn  for  a  conundrum  or  joke, 
he  drew  inspiration  from  his  pipe-stem  and  bowl, 
and  asked  "why  that  pipe  was  like  a  cow?"  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  obvious  answer  that  it  was  a  Jioolcer. 
It  had  to  go  around  the  circle  by  rule  and  be  given 
up  before  Mr.  Butler  could  sprinkle  his  Attic  salt ; 
and  don't  you  think  IMr.  Allen  was  mean  enough  to 
anticipate  the  propounder,  and  say  the  resemblance 
was  '■^because  there  teas  a  calf  sucJchiff  it!"  The 
Professor — one  of  the  best  men  in  the  world — paid 
forfeit,  and  enjoyed  the  joke  best  of  all. 


"  the  walnuts  and  the  wine"  were  chatting  socially, 
when  Dr.  Breckinridge  casually  remarked,  speak- 
ing of  his  profession : 

"  You  know  the  fool  of  the  family  is  always  mads 
a  doctor." 

Poindexter,  pointing  his  remark  with  a  little  bow 
to  the  Doctor,  said,  gravely:  "Yes,  I  have  never 
known  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

Of  course  the  dryness  of  the  remark  added  to  its 
spice,  and  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter ; 
but  when  order  was  restored  Breckinridge  returned 
the  bow  in  the  same  manner,  and  said,  quietly : 

''I  have.'' 

Poindexter  went  up.  There  was  no  suitable  re- 
tort to  be  found. 


I  HEARD  another  one  from  Mr.  Wm.  Randolph, 
one  of  the  lawyers  in  the  celebrated  Gaines  case. 
He  returned  home  from  a  journey,  and  had  pur- 
chased some  trinkets  and  toys  for  little  Fan — among 
others,  one  of  these  patent  automaton  rats  that  run 
by  clock-work  all  around  the  room.  As  it  happen- 
ed, a  brilliant  little  spark  of  femininity,  the  child  of 
a  friend,  was  unexpectedly  present  when  the  magic 
rat  began  its  peregrinations.  There  was  a  little 
flash  of  env}'-  in  her  eyes,  a  little  pout  on  her  lip,  as 
she  pettishly  said:  " 'Tisn't  much;  we've  plenty 
of  rats  at  our  house ;  and  yoa  don't  have  to  icind  'em 
up  either  I" 

I  HEARD  one  of  an  editor  in  the  goodly  city  of 
Louisville  that  isn't  bad.  In  coming  home  he  was 
met  at  Cincinnati  by  one  or  two  persistent  news- 
bo  vs,  screaming  in  his  ears,  "Here's  your  Louis- 
ville Democrat,  Journal,  and  Courier! — take  a  pa- 
per. Sir!  take  a  paper!"  until  they  annoyed  him, 
and  he  said,  "Go  away!  I  rrfake  them  things!" 
meaning  the  newspapers.  "Come  along.  Bill!" 
shouted  the  impertinent  news-boy,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  to  his  companion  ;  ' '  that's  the  reason  ice  caiCt 
sell  'em  !'' 


You  don't  know  3'oung  ]Mr.  Robert  Breckinridge 
perhaps.  He  stands  very  high  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, having  filled  various  responsible  positions 
in  college  faculties  and  hospitals.  I  heard  a  pass 
between  him  and  poor  Pliil  Poindexter  the  lawyer 
— God  bless  him !  he  is  lying  under  the  daisies  in 
his  own  sunny  Soutli  now — that  is  worth  preserv- 
ing.    We  were  at  supper  at  Sam  Gwynn's,  and  over 


Poor,  eloquent  Tom  Marshall!  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold  now;  but  in  his  life  he  represented  at  once 
tlie  genius,  passion,  wit,  and  worst  follies  and  weak- 
nesses of  Kentucky.  In  his  latter  days  he  did  not 
belong  to  more  than  two  or  three  temperance  socie- 
ties at  a  time ;  and  once,  in  a  wild  fever  of  dissipa- 
tion, was  taken  to  a  room  in  the  Mansion  House  at 
Lexington  by  a  friend.  When  there  he  found  the 
old  school-boy  warning  that  "What  goes  up  must 
come  down"  entirely  reversed,  and  his  friend,  hear- 
ing the  upheavings  from  the  vasty  deep,  said : 

^"Are  you  unwell,  Mr.  Marshall?" 
"Oh  no,"  was  the  reply;    "onlv  throwing  up 
for  fun !" 

A  GROUP  of  returned  soldiers  were  conversing 
about  their  trials  in  Southern  prisons.  Some  lads 
near  by  becoming  interested,  became  rather  boast- 
ful of  their  friends'  sufferings,  when  one  boldly 
spoke  out:  "Well,  I  have  an  uncle  who  went  to 
prison,  and  was  never  in  the  army  at  all !" 


A  r.LACKSMiTii  offered  himself  as  bail  for  a  pris- 
oner whose  trial  was  put  oflftiil  the  next  term. 

"Are  you  surely  worth  $500  above  all  your 
debts?"  inquired  the  recorder. 

"Why,  Sir,  I  hold  my  wife  to  be  worth  $500 
without  counting  property." 

"  The  Court  is  satisfied ;  take  the  bail,"  replied 
tlie  recorder. 
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